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UNIFORMITY  IN  PAVING  BRICK 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 

HILE  in  general  it  is 
very  desirable  to  the 
manufacturer  that 
a  greater  uniformity 
be  secured  in  the 
specifications  for 
paving  brick,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  engineer, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Purington  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Clay-Worker. 
If  special  attention  were  given  to  the 
thorough  consideration  of  the  entire 
subject  of  paving  brick  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association, and  the  attention  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  City  Engineers  who  are  large  users  of 
paving  brick  were  drawn  to  this  fact, 
and  their  earnest  co-operation  solicited 
a  step  might  thus  be  made  in  the  right 
direction. 

There  are,  however,  many  points 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  establish  a  standard. 
In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although  paving  brick  were  first 
used  in  this  country  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  yet  their  more  general  use  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
many  cities  have  used  them  for  the  first 
time  within  the  last  year  or  contemplate 
their  use  for  the  first  time  within  the  year. 
The  City  Engineers  and  other  municipal 
officers,  are  therefore  in  many  places 
largely  ignorant  in  regard  to  what  the 
requirement  of  a  good  paving  brick 
should  be  and  where  unfamiliar  with 
this  material  personally,  must  select 
from  the  specifications  used  in  other 
places,  such  as  their  good  sense  may 
dictate  with  such  variations  as 
their  fancy  and  desire  for  origi¬ 
nality  may  demand.  This  state  of 
affairs  could  no  doubt  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  placing  standard  specifica¬ 
tions  in  the  hands  of  such  engineers 
or  others  having  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  brick  pavement,  provided 
such  specifications  could  come  with 
sufficient  moral  authority  to  demand 
attention.  Such  specifications  however, 
should  not  attempt  too  much  or  they 
would  accomplish  nothing,  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  still  be  left  largely  open  to 
study,  investigation  and  experiment. 

There  must  be  a  certain  variation  in 
the  class  of  ibrick  needed  for  different 


situations.  Frost  will  have  its  influence 
in  the  northern  cities  more  than  in  the 
southern.  Residence  streets  will  not 
require  as  high  a  grade  of  material  as 
business  streets.  And  the  heavy  team¬ 
ing  of  the  metropolis  will  be  more 
severe  and  demand  higher  qualifica¬ 
tions  than  that  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  These  variations  in  the  require¬ 
ments  would  not  effect  size  or  shape 
however,  as  much  as  they  do  the  other 
physical  qualities  which  are  essential 
to  the  durability  of  the  brick. 

There  is  really  comparatively  little 
known  about  the  essential  qualities  of 
paving  brick  which  can  be  set  down  in 
specifications  in  such  a  manner  that  an 
engineer  or  inspector,  unfamiliar  with 
the  material,  can  readily  decide  where 
the  limit,  between  a  paving  brick  which 
is  just  good  enough  for  use,  and  one 
which  is  a  little  too  poor  for  use,  should 
be  drawn.  Unquestionably  both  classes 
of  brick  are  usually  taken  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  least,  from  the  same  kiln. 

All  know  that  a  first  class  paving 
brick  is  a  brick  which  placed  in  the 
pavement  will  stand  the  traffic  for  a 
long  term  of  years  without  disintegra¬ 
tion  from  frost  or  traffic.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  unquestionably  good 
and  an  unquestionably  bad  brick  is 
wide  and  easily  defined.  The  limiting 
case  is  where  the  difficulty  arises. 

The  question  which  remains  to  be 
answered  is  then,  how,  in  the  limited 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  a  pavement,  can  those  qualities  be 
unquestionably  developed.  The  writer 
cannot  answer  that  question  at  this 
time  and  believes  it  is  at  present  un¬ 
answerable.  Will  chemical  analyses,  or 
physical  tests  for  compression, transverse 
strength,  absorption  or  abrasion  give 
the  necessary  information  ?  Unques¬ 
tionably  they  will  in  the  extreme  cases, 
but  not  at  present  in  the  limiting  case  ; 
although  they  may  ultimately  do  so 
when  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  brick 
are  better  known. 

What  is  necessary  is  to  show  the 
relation  under  various  circumstances 
between  the  tests  which  can  readily  be 
made  and  the  actual  staying  qualities 
of  the  brick. 

The  test  for  compressive  and  trans¬ 
verse  strength  undoubtedly  has  a  value 
in  determining  the  qualities  of  a  biick, 
but  just  what  relations  there  are  be¬ 
tween  either  one  and  durability  is 
unknown.  These  qualities  at  present 
can  hardly  be  claimed  to  define  the 


limiting  case.  Neither  can  absorption 
be  so  considered.  The  writer  is  familiar 
with  brick,  which,  while  absorbing  four 
or  five  per  cent,  of  water,  will  still  with¬ 
stand  frost;  while  brick  of  a  different 
manufacture  and  made  from  a  different 
clay,  will  go  to  pieces  with  frost  if  they 
absorb  two  or  three  per  cent. 

The  common  rattler  test  is  perhaps 
of  more  value  than  any  other,  if  rightly 
conducted,  as  it  comes  nearer  the  actual 
condition  of  use.  As  often  conducted, 
however,  it  gives  little  information.  It 
is  usually  made  under  such  widely 
varying  circumstances  as  to  be  of  no 
value  whatever,  as  a  means  of  compari¬ 
son  with  other  tests  at  other  places. 
These  tests  are  all  of  value  as  indicative 
of  the  general  character  of  the  brick 
but  do  not  define  the  limiting  case. 
Uniformity  in  making  these  various 
tests,  whatever  the  specifications  might 
be,  or  however  much  they  might  vary, 
would  certainly  accumulate  much  val¬ 
uable  data  which  could  in  such  case  be 
compared.  Much  definite  information 
would  thus  gradually  be  accumulated 
and  definite  conclusions  could  be  ulti¬ 
mately  drawn. 

The  question  of  size  and  shape  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  largely  a  fanciful  one  and 
might  in  a  general  way  be  settled  much 
more  easily  than  the  other  qualities. 
Whether  it  should  be  settled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  a  universal  standard 
might,  however,  be  open  to  serious 
question.  If  so,  this  would  certainly  be 
a  long  step  in  advance. 

Size,  shape,  physical  condition  as  re¬ 
gards  fire  cracks,  laminations,  etc.,  ca  n 
be  more  easily  specified  and  their  ful¬ 
fillment  determined. 

The  desired  relations  between  the 
various  common  forms  of  tests  might 
be  more  quickly  determined,  or  at  least 
a  great  advance  in  this  direction  might 
be  made,  by  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
investigation  of 

First,  the  chemical  character  of  vari¬ 
ous  paving  brick  clays  and  its  influence 
on  finished  brick ; 

Second,  the  physical  character  of  the 
same  and  its  influence  on  the  brick  ; 

Third,  the  methods  of  manufacture 
and  the  apparent  influence  of  each 
operation  on  the  finished  product ; 

Fourth,  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
paving  brick  both  first-class,  ntdiim 
and  poor ; 

Fifth,  the  results  attained  under 
traffic  in  widely  different  conditions 
and  under  different  specifkaticns.  with 
also  the  careful  test  of  both  good,  medi- 
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urn  and  bad  brick,  which  have  been 
long  in  use  in  the  pavement,  and  the 
wearing  qualities  of  which  have  been 
practically  demonstrated. 

These  investigations,  it  carried  out 
on  a  broad  scale,  might  develop  facts 
which  would  lead  to  decided  and 
definite  results. 

Such  an  investigation  would,  of 
course,  be  a  matter  of  some  considerable 
expense,  and  could  only  be  undertaken 
by  united  action  of  those  financially 
interested  in  the  results.  But  if  such 
an  investigation  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  which  could  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  of  both  the  engin¬ 
eer  and  manufacturer,  the  results  at¬ 
tained  would  have  an  authority  which 
no  standard,  adopted  without  such 
thorough  investigation,  could  ever  have. 

Such  an  investigation  would  also 
materially  aid  in  the  immediate  im¬ 
provement  of  the  product.  For  if  the 
attention  of  the  manufacturer  could  be 
diverted  from  the  present  necessity  of 
changes  in  size,  shape  and  some  other 
comparatively  non-essential  characters 
of  the  paving  brick,  to  its  manufacture, 
its  durability  might  be  steadily  increas¬ 
ed,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  materi¬ 
ally  cheapened.  As  the  best  brick  for 
the  purpose  is  the  desired  end,  surely 
manufacturers  and  engineers  should  be 
able  to  agree  on  reasonable  uniformity 
in  specifications  if  the  true  principles 
of  manufacture  and  use  can  be  de¬ 
termined. 

A  movement  for  standardization  is 
highly  to  be  desired, and  if  not  attempted 
in  too  radical  a  spirit,  could  not  fail  to 
be  accompanied  by  good  results. 

Written  for  the  Clay  Worker. 

THE  HEW  YORK  MARKET. 


HANKSGIVING  day 
has  passed  and  the 
thankfu  1  n  e  s  s  of 
many  of  the  brick- 
makers  was  varied. 
Some,  no  doubt, 
were  thankful  that 
they  were  still  alive  and  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  their  obligations  of  a 
business  nature:;  others  that  the  end  of 
the  long  fight  was  over. 

They  have  made  a  brave  fight  to  pull 
through,  but  some  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  like  many  before  them.  The 
slight  revival  in  prices  mentioned  last 
month  continued  and  increased  so  that 
those  who  are  not  too  much  entangled 
may,  if  the  Hudson  and  other  water¬ 


ways  keep  open  until  the  holidays,  ship 
a  few  cargoes  to  market.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood  there  will  be  another  advance  in 
price — that  may  reach — will  I  say  $6.00 
per  M  before  the  close  of  navigation  ? 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  manufacturer  if 
such  a  figure  does  not  prevail. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  supply  is 
fixed  and  cannot  be  increased  for 
months  by  new  product;  that  which  is 
under  the  shed  is  all  that  can  be  drawn 
from.  The  demand  can  be  called  good 
in  comparison  to  what  it  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years,  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  market  is  one  that  makes 
the  commission  man  happy.  He  can 
sit  in  his  office  and  the  buyer  will  come 
to  him;  he  does  not  need  to  put  on  his 
overcoat  and  mittens  and  chase  the 
buyer  down  on  the  pier,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  near  the  freezing  point,  and  a 
strong  northwester  blowing,  causing 
him  to  shiver  till  he  thinks  his  teeth 
will  fall  out,  trying  to  sell  to  one  wlio} 
in  all  probability,  does  not  want  a  brick. 
Now  the  customer  comes  to  buy,  as  the 
season  of  shipment  is  about  closing  and 
he  is  placing  stock  at  building  as  fast  as 
be  can.  He  is  also  piling  stock  on  the 
piers  to  the  limit  that  the  dock  master 
will  allow  him.  At  the  home  yard  he 
has  sheds,  under  which  he  is  stocking 
for  use  during  the  winter. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  winter  may 
not  set  in  until  about  the  first  of  the 
year  and  then  freeze  up  points  of  ship¬ 
ment  and  keep  them  closed  till  March, 
so  that  the  barges  cannot  be  sent  in,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  the  accumulation 
in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  will  be 
worked  off  and*  the  supply  at  primal 
points  in  the  spring  will  bold  the  win¬ 
ter  rates  till  new  brick  reach  the 
market. 

THE  LONG  LOOKED  FOR 

Rapid  transit  in  New  York  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  a  reality — that  is,  “if” 
politics  do  not  smother  it.  It  has  been 
before  the  people  to  see  if  private  cap¬ 
ital  would  not  build  it.  The  amount  of 
money  required  to  put  it  through,  with 
the  additional  amounts  to  “see”  those 
in  and  out  of  office,  made  the  under¬ 
taking  one  of  the  kind  that  makes  a 
man  hesitate  before  he  entered  into  such 
a  scheme. 

The  last  Legislature  gave  the  city  of 
New  York  the  right  to  bond  the  city 
after  allowing  the  people  to  vote  on  the 
matter  at  the  last  election,  as  there  was 
a  majority  for  it.  The  coming  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  then  enact  a  law  allowing  the 


city  to  own  the  road ;  that  is,  if  boss 
Platt  says  so,  as  he  has  said  within  the 
past  two  weeks,  that  busybodies  must 
not  interfere  with  his  right  to  own  and 
control  the  lawmakers  at  Albany.  The 
busybodies  are  the  committee  of  Legis¬ 
lators.  He  may  pull  the  wires  so  that 
rapid  transit  may  not  become  a  fixed 
fact,  and  again  there  may  be  some  who 
will  work  in  their  own  interests,  as  some 
of  the  Senators  did  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

These  may  all  be  ungrounded  fears, 
but  as  the  burned  child  dreads  the  fire, 
just  so  the  brick  interests  are  awaiting 
the  result  in  hope  that  if  it  goes  through 
it  will  be  the  turning  point.  Will  it  ? 
That  is  a  question  hard  to  answer. 
Certainly  there  will  be  millions  of  brmk 
required  and  used.  Work  of  that  mag¬ 
nitude  is  not  done  in  a  few  months,  nor 
a  year ;  it  takes  time.  The  extra  de¬ 
mand  for  that  purpose  may  be  dis¬ 
counted  by  new  yards  being  started. 
The  brick  made  this  year  will  supply 
the  present  call  and  have  on  hand  mil¬ 
lions  during  the  winter,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  none  of  them  made  up  to  their 
capacity.  The  yards  that  did  not  run 
this  year  would  more  than  furnish  all 
the  brick  that  would  be  required,  and 
more,  for  use  in  the  tunnel  for  rapid 
transit. 

A  few  years  back  the  new  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  New  York  City  was  talked  of 
and  finally  became  a  fact.  The  brick- 
makers  were  ready  to  tear  down  their 
barns  and  build  larger,  as  the  long 
looked  for  “era”  had  come  to  them, 
wherein  the  increased  demand  would 
allow  them  to  name  the  price  for  their 
stock.  Did  it  materialize?  Far  from 
it.  The  contractors  bought  brick  at 
lower  figures  than  they  had  estimated 
on.  The  market  showed  no  change, 
but  went  right  on,  there  being  a  full 
supply  at  all  times.  A  slight  increase 
in  out  put  by  a  large  number  of  yards, 
as  well  as  shipments  from  as  far  east  as 
Fisher’s  Island,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  from  New  York  City 
knocked  the  gilt  edge  off  the  fancy 
price  they  expected  to  obtain. 

When  building  the  water  works  many 
millions  of  brick  were  discharged  at 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  ten  miles  from  Haver- 
straw,  and  thirty  from  N.  Y.  City,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  from  Fisher’s 
Island,  but  cargo  after  cargo  and  mil¬ 
lion  after  million  was  brought  that 
distance  and  unloaded  at  that  point, 
while  brick  from  Haverstraw  patst  d  by 
on  its  way  to  New  York.  Now,  as  then, 


The  C  lay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 


the  Eastern  brick  will  come  this  way  to 
act  as  a  regulator  to  the  price  here. 
The  day  of  brick  playing  any  great  part 
in  the  cost  of  building  has  passed,  if  it 
ever  existed.  With  no  regulated  out¬ 
put,  but  make  all  you  can,  what  can  be 
expected  but  a  buyer’s  market? 

If  ever  a  combination  was  ripe  for 
formation  it  was  this  spring,  but  a  few 
said,  “No,  we  will  make,”  and  some  of 
them  who  would  not  listen,  but  made, 
are  now  having  the  pleasure — if  there  is 
any  in  it — of  seeing  their  business 
carried  on  by  some  one  else,  and  they 
not  in  it. 

The  lime,  plaster  and  cement,  with 
lath  and  hair  trade,  will  not  sell  under 
a  certain  figure.  The  poor,  despised 
common  brick  is  kicked  about  and  sold 
at  figures  far  from  paying,  and  why  ? 
Simply  because  when  there  is  money  to 
be  made,  men  lease  yards  at  a  figure  far 
beyond  any  medium  price  received  for 
stock.  It  seems  to  have  a  class  of  men 
in  it  that  cannot  get  the  idea  in  their 
heads  that  in  “union”  there  is  strength, 
but  cling  to  an  obsolete  way  of  handling 
the  business. 

Pharoah  relented  several  times  and 
told  the  children  of  Isreal  to  go  to,  but 
finally  had  to  let  them  go.  The  time 


will  surely  come  when  the  trade  will 
produce  a  “Moses”  that  will  lead  them 
forth.  Speed  the  day. 

THE  FEELING 

Among  brick  men  is  that  the  long  time 
of  depressed  prices  is  about  over ;  in 
fact,  that  it  is  about  one  year  ahead  of 
time,  and  that  they  look  for  better  rates 
from  this  time  on.  Wh}’,  it  would  be 
hard  for  them  to  say,  only  that  there 
has  been  a  gain  and  with  a  further  ad¬ 
vance,  and  with  nothing  of  any  moment 
to  cause  it.  There  has  been  a  larger 
number  of  permits  granted  in  the  past 
few  months  than  in  the  same  time  last 
year.  The  improved  market  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  things  that  puzzles  them. 
It  has  happened  before,  from  a  sluggish 
to  an  active  and  continued  so.  Thus 
they  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  be 
permanent. 

At  this  time  last  year  there  were  a 
number  of  millions  on  boats  under 
cover  for  winter  prices  that  never  came. 
This  season  there  is  no  disposition  to 
hold  stock  in  that  way.  as  the  expense 
of  holding  is  quite  an  item,  and  the 
present  prices  are  remarkable  to  what 
they  were  a  month  ago.  This  week 
will  shut  off  the  Upper  Hudson  stock 
and  help  the  other.  One  of  the  barges 


from  here  was  just  one  week  from  the 
time  she  left  the  yard  till  she  was  back 
and  ready  to  load.  The  same  boat  was 
just  one  month  the  past  summer  in 
making  a  trip. 

THEY  DROP  BY  THE  WAY. 

After  a  manful  struggle,  through  the 
past  summer;  the  effect  begins  to  show 
itself  by  failure  of  some  of  those  in  the 
trade. 

THE  MARKET. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  demand  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  • 
keeps  the  market  clean  of  stock,  also 
that  my  hope  of  a  $5.00  rate  by  close  of 
navigation  is  a  back  number;  it  has 
been  reached  and  passed  with  a  feeling 
that  six  dollars  will  be  quoted  before 
ice  stops  navigation.  The  past  summer 
being  a  diy  one,  the  quality  of  brick  ' 
has  been  uniformly  good.  New  Jersey 
good,  $4.75  and  $5.12J  ;  Hudson  River, 
$4.87£,  $5.00,  $5.12J  and  $5.25. 

*  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

ANTED.  Catalogues,  price  lists  aud  other 
descriptive  matter  of  brick  machinery, 
presses, yard  supplies,  fittings,  kilns,  etc.  Also  pipe 
aud  tile  machinery.  Address  E.  Alonzo  Cordery, 

12  1  d  Fort  Meade,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP.  First-class  brick 
plant  35,000  daily  capaciiy,  best  distributing 
point  in  Western  Iowa,  good  established  shipping 
trade.  Must  be  sold  at  once.  Satisfactory  reasons 
given.  Address  Bank,  care  Clay-Worker. 
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ZWERMANN,  BARGAR  &  CO. 


Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 


THE  NEPLUSULTRA  KILN 


System  DR.  P.  JOCHUH’S 


(U.  S.  Patent.) 


Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc 


THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  intermittently, 
as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each  individual  kiln 
can  ba  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series,  and  each  with  the  chimney, — the  flues  connecting 

the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a 
comparatively  simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the 
heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  into  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  is  simplified,  but  the  same  also  operated 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of 
35  per  cent  fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 

For  sale,  or  royalties  given  on  Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick  The  best  paving  brick  having 
been  manufactured  up  to  the  present  date.  The  same 
has  undergone  a  thorough  test  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  degree  of  hardness  according 
to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9  ).  This  brick  can  be  manufactured 
with  any  ordinary  clay. 

Further  information  given  by  addressing, 


ZWERHANN, 
BARGAR  &  CO., 


No.  1,033  Hanover  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SAMUEL  ROSS.  President.  JOHN  MILLER,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 

Washington  brick  and  Terra  cotta  company, 

Delaware  Avenue  and  O  St.,  S.  W., 

nth  and  G  Streets,  N.  W. 

Manufacturers  of  Au  Kinds  of  Bricks. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  25th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Gentlemen: — We  have  now  been  running  one  of  your  Brick  Machines  for  about  three  months  and  have  not  spent 
one  dollar  on  it  for  repairs,  nor  have  we  had  to  lose  an  hour  on  account  of  the  machine.  You  know  the  reason  we  bought 
this  machine  was  because  the  authorities  here  would  not  accept  for  the  new  Government  Post  Office  building  anything 
but  a  tempered  clay  brick,  and  in  order  to  obtain  and  fulfill  that  contract  for  several  millions  of  brick,  which  we  have, 
we  determined  to  buy  the  best  tempered  clay  machine  we  could  and  therefore  placed  the  order  with  you.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  we  can  say  too  good  for  your  machine  in  our  estimation.  Yours  truly, 

Washington  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Company, 

By  John  Mixleh,  Treasurer. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 

Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,.  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  106  and  107. 
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C l )  Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 
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The  CI  A.Y  -  W  O  R.  K*  E  R  . 


For  Clay 
Screens 

•  •  IT  S  E*  D  •  •  • 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re= 
volving  Screens. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  KND 

- - USED  FOK - 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


SHEETS 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 


THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE  i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  OIEEIO-£LGrO,  TT  ,T  , 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  =  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 

i'  ' 


“veni,  vim,  vici.” 


Complete  Triumph  of  the 

SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS 

- AT  THE - 

WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


Pronounced  by  the  judges  on  Brick  Machinery  in  Machinery  Hall  to  be  the 

Highest  Type  of  its  Class. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  copy  of  an  award  given  to  us  by  the  judges  on  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  Any  award  or  diploma  that  may  have 
been  given  to  our  competitors  was  granted  on  models  exhibited  in  the  Mining  Building, 
where  the  exhibitor  was  absolutely  alone  and  with  no  competition  whatever.  In  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall  where  full  sized  machines  were  exhibited,  and  the  only  place  where  a  just 
comparison  could  be  made,  our  press  had  everything  its  own  way  and  won  on  all  points 
claimed. 

The  special  judge  on  brick  machinery,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  trade,  rendered  his  de¬ 
cision  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  consisting  of  thirty-four  judges,  and  gave  the  award 
to  the 

5IMPS0N  BRICK  PRESS. 

•  •  In  His  Report  no  Other  Award  was  Granted.  •  • 

We  therefore  make  the  emphatic  statement  that  in  Machinery  Hall,  the  only  build¬ 
ing  where  brick  machines  came  into  actual  competition,  the  SIMPSON  was  the  only 
dry  or  semi-dry  brick  machine  that  was  given  an  award  by  the  special  judge  on  brick 
machinery.  His  decision  was  also  APPROVED  and  ADOPTED  by  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  consisting  of  seventeen  foreign  and  seventeen  American  judges. 

In  addition  to  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  we  are  also  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Full  Brick  Yard  Equipments. 

Estimates  given  on  complete  plants.  For  prices,  terms  and  other  information,  address 

The  simpson  brick  press  Co., 

•r. 

Agents  for  Canada,  87  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  Brantford.  Ont. 


The  Clay-  yv  orker. 
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World  s  Columbian  Exoosition 

*  -X-  *  * 

/  * 

At  Departmental  Committee  on  Awards, 

"  .  MACHINERY  HALL. 

*  *  *  * 


August  30th,  1893. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Jurors  in  that  department,  the  report  on  the  Waterous 
Engine  Works  Co.,  (showing  a  Simpson  5-mold  press)  was  read  and  APPROVED  as 
follows: 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  No.  6,490  as  follows:  This  exhibit  consists  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  (the  Simpson  Brick  Press)  for  making  brick  by  the  dry  press  process,  good  in  de¬ 


sign,  material  and  workmanship. 

This  machine  shows  an  advancement  in 
mechanical  difficulties. 


FIRST. 

Its  longer  pressure  forces  partial  cohesion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles.  Longer  is  better  than  stronger  pressure. 

SECOND. 

The  use  of  the  long  lever  with  toggles,  causes  long  even 
pressure  without  excessive  strain  of  parts. 

THIRD. 

The  pressing  strain  is  taken  up  by  two  exposed  steel 
side  bars  and  not  by  the  frame. 

FOURTH. 

The  clay  moves  in  the  mold  during  pressure,  giving 
polish  to  the  product. 

The  brick  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold  and  the 
pressure  is  held  until  the  brick  is  delivered,  insuring  surface 
polish. 

FIFTH. 

The  mechanism  provides  for  exact  thickness  without 

* 


mechanism  in  regulating  and  reducing  the 


shimming  or  packing,  and  the  modification  of  their  dimen¬ 
sions  are  easy  and  quick. 

SIXTH. 

The  discharge  of  the  brick  from  the  mold,  by  the  came 
on  the  master  gear,  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  lifting 
of  the  entire  pressing  mechanism,  together  with  the  green 
brick. 

SEVENTH. 

The  heating  of  the  charge  box. 

EIGHTH. 

The  toggles  work  inward,  thereby  giving  unobstructed 
access  to  the  table  on  which  the  brick  is  delivered,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  be  pushed  out  and  damaged  by  the 
following  brick. 

NINTH. 

The  parts  are  accessable  and  changeable  without  delay. 
*  * 


For  These  Points  of  Advancement  in  Dry  Press  ITechanism  an  Award 

is  Recommended. 

*  *  *  * 

The  above  points  of  superiority,  given  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  explains  the  well 
known  fact  that  The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  has  more  successful  and  money  making 
institutions  using  their  machines  than  any  other  dry  press  brick  machinery  concern  in 
existance  Write  us  for  information  and  address, 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

87  and  89  Washington  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  CLAY-  W  O  RK  E  R 


r  THIS  +  PRESS 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


plftE  ORHRMEHTflb  BRICK 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

PpflCnnC  why  itissuper- 
IU  lYVCl^UII^  ior  to  all  others. 


Otn  n.K.US  A Kl,  Kl.ASONAlU.l..  AUOKtSS, 


COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results, 


The  clay-worker 
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THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


V 


Sand  ton  DesePiptive  Catalogue. 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


ji .  0.  U/Ijitpey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA 


•>.\\V).vXV 
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The  clay-worker 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

-a-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-fc- 


Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World. 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 


D. 


Room  18  Hajor  Block, 

Cor.  La  Salle  &  Hadison  Sts. 


Chicago. 


The  c 


w  ORKER 
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The  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine. 

Triple  Pressure 


Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move- 
meuts"TnrTsTiTlnosWumple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully  ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  ail  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  foi-ged  steel. 


For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


RnssKeller  Brick 
Machine  Co 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 
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THE  C  Tv  A  V  -  W  O  R  K  E  R . 


TmomPH  OF  THE  BOYD  PRESS 

flLili  THE  H0I40^S. 


AWATOBD  A  MEDAL  AND  DIDDOMA. 


Selected  by  the 

Commissioner  of  Patents 
As  the  Highest  Type 
of  Its  Class. 

Pronounced  |the 

Best  by  Brickmakerr , 

Experts  and 

Hechanical  Engineers. 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  the  only  American  Brick  Machine 

TO  RECEIVE  A  MeDAL,  DlPLOMA,  OR  OFFICIAL  MENTION  AT 

The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 


Honon  Block|: 

324  Dearborn  Street. 


CHISHOLM  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  c  l  a.  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 


ll 


Improved  Clay  Disintegrators 

(OUR  OWN  PATENT.) 

IiA^GE  CAPACITY  WITH  LlITTIiE  POWEH- 

For  Pulverizing  Common  Clay,  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Paint,  Bones,  Flint 

and  Ore  of  Any  Description. 


WE  BUILD  five  sizes  ranging  from  30  to  60  inches  in  diameter.  The  accompanying  cuts  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  principle  upon  which  our  improved  pulverizers  are  constructed.  While  there  are  disintegrators  now  on 
the  market  somewhat  similar,  ours  have  several  patented  devices  that  makes  them  much  more  efficient  and  durable. 
The  steam  jacket  shown  in  the  larger  cut  is  an  especially  valuable  feature  and  prevents  any  tendency  to  clogging  when 

damp  material  is  used,  a  great  advantage,  as  all  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  handling  moist  day  will  readily  concede. 

Another  improvement  (our  own  invention)  is  shown  in  the  smaller 
cut  and  consists  of  self-oiling,  dust-proof  journal  boxes,  which  insure 

smooth,  easy  running,  and  reduces  the  strain 
and  wear  to  the  lowest  possible  degree. 


JX) CEL 


Our  Disintegrators  are  built  for  ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  a  large  number  of  them 
in  use  on  different  materials  and  all  are 
giving  entire  satisfaction. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  machines  and  testimonial  letters  from 
users. 


m  m 


\ 


D  U 


JX3  CEL 


i 


/ 


m  m 


/ 


If  you  ouant  the  best,  cumte  us  fot*  ppiees,  etc. 


Schoellhorn=Albrecht  Machine  Co., 


IIvrj^ILT'CriP^aTTTIREIRS, 


609=610  North  Levee, 


ST.  LOUIS,  no. 
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THE  C  L  A  V  -  W  ORKER. 


IS  NOW  REHDV  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Success  is  the  only  positive  evidence  of  merit . 

. Merit  without  success  is  faith  without  works. 


Here  is  a  page  from  “The  Record.” 


Qfflce  SELHA  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Selma,  Ala.,  Oct.  3rd,  1893. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co., 

Rome,  Georgia. 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  burned  the  kiln  you  put  in 
for  us  second  time  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  results. 
Each  time  we  burn  your  kiln  we  save  $100  on  fuel  and  $50 
on  labor,  and  in  saving  of  our  arch  brick  and  uniformity 
of  color  throughout  the  kiln  and  large  increase  in  per¬ 
centage  of  hard  brick,  we  realize  at  least  $ 200  more  for  the 
350,000  brick,  making  us  $350  saved  each  burn. 

Yours  truly, 

Selma  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


For  further  encouragement  write  us  for  copy  of  “The  Record.”  No  stamp  need  be  sent. 
Brick  Manufacturers,  you  want  results  !  We  give  them  in  the  Record  of  our  Kiln 
for  seven  years  past  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  the  “Record”  descriptive  pamphlet,  and  all  information  desired,  address, 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335.  Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 


T  H  ©  CLAY-WORRRR 
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THE  C  U  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E;  R. 


W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treas.  &  Sec  y. 


MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Gen’l  Hgr 


THE 


CEJSlTirlELi  A 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 
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Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 


BOEHNCKE’S 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  tor. 


Up  hnd  Down  Drhft 


Continuous 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

of 

infringe¬ 

ments. 


Brick  Kiln. 

DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE.  — - 


— -OOCW3  .4  JJ  VAJNTA.  an  S  OjF  tub  kiln.  wx>o— 


1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained.  _ 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 


Write  for  Circulars  to 


Centiiiela  Brick  Kill)  2  Brier  Go., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 


FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  Is  In  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SKNNE" 
KILN,  I'p  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


1^TXp,X‘3C7’  1  m  Tr<Tr  ■  Lg  ■  I _ J>  We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 

-£jL.  JLXI  JLZJI  JLj^i  i M.  J M  ™  T.JI  M  Drier,  which  is  very  economical 

does  not  need  any  extra  fuel  or  labor  in  connection  with  continuous  kilns.  B®* Write  for  circulars,  catalogue  and  testimonials. 


The:  c  l  a  y- w  o  r.  k;  e:  r 
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THE'  KIL-N  •  OF  •  THE  •  PERIOD. 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  tor  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  <fec.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  trom  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  numoer  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  a ud  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 

NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAY. 


Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  tne  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  tuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WR1GH  r  <&  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


s  From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
\  amount  lor  No.  2. 

\  [Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892: — “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intern  ion  to  alter  all  our  other  Kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referreo  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bougut  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 


Letter  from  the  -  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis^  far  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Editor  Clay- Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4,  1893. 


J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un-  < 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  lire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation  \ 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 
<fe  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  So  pleased  with  working  > 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man.  < 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw-  \ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on  : 


the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  trom 
drying  oil' in  irontchamber  until  itgradually  increasettin  various 
chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  ol  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  end  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser¬ 
vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  tfc  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
anti  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Ary  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:—  l  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 


<  your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
s  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expec.ed  of  any 

<  kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
c  another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  j  ou  abundant  success,  1  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICK  ELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


EROM  CANADA. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it 'n  your  circular 
(Extract.!  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  &  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  <fe  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SE^COmBE,  OS^lRfi  8t  Wflf^EJ*, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


EXJWOTJTH,  fcEVOrl,  E^iCI lAfiD. 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


BRICKMAKERS 


Stop  to  Think! 


Of  the  improvements  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.  have 
made  in  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  last 
ten  years.  They  have  been  leaders  in  this 
line  and  they  herewith  show  their  LATEST. 


WEIGHT  18,000  LBS 


Perhaps  you  have  had  doubts  about  machines  heretofore  offered  you,  as  to  strength  and 
capacity.  This  is  one  that  will  surely  answer  all  your  requirements. 


James  Demorville  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  writes  us  under  date  of  December  21st:  “Machine  has  arrived.  1  am  more 
than  pleased  with  appearance  of  same.  For  strength  and  weight  it  is  far  beyond  my  expectations. 


If  you  want  the  best,  write  to  us  for  further  information.  See  ad.  on  page  97. 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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The  Clay-worker 
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Be  sure  and  call  at  the 


Office  of 


The  Huyett  8  Sum  )Hfg.  Co., 

31  So.  Canal  St., 

And  get  prices,  information,  etc., 
on  the 


Smiili  not  Blast  Biick  Dryer 

Manufactured  by 

The  Huyett  ft  Smith  Mfg.  Co. 

DETROIT,  niCH. 


B™lk  M  AKERS 


While  at  the 


SMITH  HOT  BLAST  BRICK  DRYER 

Among  the  many  references  are  the  following  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  : 


James  E.  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gunn  Bros.,  “  “ 

Flood  Bros.,  “  “ 


Penn  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wm.  F.  Albrecht,  “  “ 

Philadelphia  Brick  Co.  “  “ 


John  A.  Schmitt,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Swoyer  Bros.,  Allentown,  Pa,. 
MontelloClay  &Brk.  do.,  Reading,  Pa. 


More  of  these  Dryers  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  than  all  others  put  together. 


For  full  information,  catalogue,  plans  and  references  write 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  MT  g  Co., 

Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St.^  =  =  DETROIT,  MICH. 

NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  Street.  \  «,  • — ss  *.  c.  ,  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street.  - BRANCHES....  LONDON,  ENGLAND,  13  Little  Trinity 

BOSTON,  48  Union  Street.  ’  •«  <■ — Lane,  E.  C. 


the  Clay-  w  o  r  pc  e  r 


NOW  FOR  CHICAGO 

And  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 


They  will  all  be  there — the  leading,  practical,  successful  Brickmakers  of  America, 
and  the  technical  instruction  afforded  by  this  meeting  will  greatly  and  directly  benefit 
every  clayworker  who  attends. 

If  you  are  interested  in  improved  machinery  and  appliances,  particularly  as  relates 
to  drying,  do  not  fail  to  visit  the  yard  of 


The  HARMS-SCHLAKE  BRICK  CO.,  Grace  Street,  near  Western  Ave. 


This  is  one  of  the  finest  equipped  plants  in  Chicago.  A  14-track,  70,000  daily  capacity  *' 


Standard  Patent  Brick  Drier 


Is  there  in  operation,  exhibiting  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  practical  merit — PER 
FECT,  RAPID  and  ECONOMICAL  DRYING. 

Our  representatives  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  from  whom  all  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  “The  Standard”  may  be  obtained. 

Get  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  15,  which  shows  two  views  of  the  above  plant. 


THE  STANDARD  DRT  KILN  CO., 


General  Office  and  Salesroom,  923  and  925  W.  flain  Sreet, 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Vol.  XXI. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JANUARY  1894. 


No  1 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  TERRA  COTTA 
WORK. 

Will  D.  Oates’s  Beautiful  Home. 


HE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  an 
example  of  the  rapid  advance  in 
the  use  of  terra  cotta  and  its 
adaptability  to  the  most  modern 
building  construction.  This  beautiful 
structure  is  the  residence  of  W.  D.  Gates, 


recently  erected  at  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

In  the  use  of  the  Steel  Skeleton  Con¬ 
struction  for  our  tall,  fireproof  buildings, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  terra  cotta 
was  the  best  material  for  the  exterior  of 
these  buildings,  from  sidewalk  to  top  of 
cornice.  In  this  construction  each  story 
rests  independently  on  the  columns  and 
is  supported  by  steel  ledges  and  brackets. 
Terra  cotta  can  be  readily  molded  to 
lap  around  the  steel,  serving  at  the  same 


time  for  ornamental  courses,  columns 
or  pilasters,  and  for  a  fireproof  protection. 
It  is  also  much  easier  and  more  securely 
anchored,  so  that  little  by  little  terra 
cotta  has  become  a  favorite  material  with 
the  architects. 

Mr.  Gates  is  the  President  of  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co., 
of  Chicago,  with  manufactories  at  Terra 
Cotta,  on  the  Lake  Geneva  branch  of  the 
Northwestern  Railway.  This  company 
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has  recently  completed  the  entire  two 
street  fronts  of  a  large  fireproof  store 
building,  eight  stories  in  height.  The 
design,  particularly  the  entrance  way  to 
the  elevator  hall  and  upper  stories, 
is  decidedly  ornamental.  The  work 
throughout  was  so  successful, and  showed 
so  conclusively  the  advantages  of  terra 
cotta  for  this  class  of  construction,  that 
Mr.  Gates  decided  to  take  one  more  step 
in  advance  and  use  terra  cotta  for  his 
residence. 

The  style  selected  as  one  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  material,  is  the  French 
Chateau  Gothic  of  about  the  time  of 
Louis  XII,  examples  of  which  are  seen 
at  the  Chateau  de  Blois. 

Terra  cotta  has  long  been  in  use  in 
residences  in  connection  with  brick  and 


wood,  the  brick  being  used  for  the  plain 
surfaces,  and  the  wood  for  veranda  posts 
and  railings.  In  this  residence  the  en¬ 
tire  exterior,  (the  roof  slopes  only  ex¬ 
cepted),  including  the  ashlar,  the  veran¬ 
das  and  the  railings,  the  chimneys  and 
the  roof  crestings  and  hips,  are  all  of 
terra  cotta.  The  workmanship  is  excel¬ 
lent,  even  the  verandas  and  the  veranda 
railings,  about  which  some  little  anxiety 
was  felt,  offered  no  trouble,  the  pieces  fit¬ 
ted  together  perfectly  and  were  held  in 
place  securely  by  iron  rods,  ties  and 
anchors,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  desire 
in  the  way  of  stability. 

The  ashlar  is  exceedingly  pleasing.  It 
is  made  in  blocks  about  7  x  18  inches 
with  square  edges  and  tooled  surface, 


and  laid  with  a  rodded  joint  in  mortar 
the  average  color  of  the  terra  cotta, 
which  is  a  light,  warm  buff,  slightly 
sprinkled  with  white  and  with  black. 

This  residence  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
new  departure,  and  is  entirely  successful 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  attract¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  is,  all 
in  all,  eminently  fitted  for  the  home  of 
a  clayworker. 

Jenney  &  Mundie,  Architects. 
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Method  of  Construction. 


Editor  C  lay- Worker  : 

In  reply  to  jour  request  for  a  letter 
relative  to  the  structural  features  of  my 


new  terra  cotta  house,  I  am  afraid  that 
there  really  remains  but  little  for  me  to 
say,  for  the  foregoing  matter  from  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Jenney  &  Mundy  of 
this  city  covers  the  ground  very  fully. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  using  the 
terra  cotta  as  a  veneer  for  a  wooden 
frame,  we  concluded  to  use  four  inches 
of  terra  cotta  facing,  backed  up  with 
nine  inches  of  rough  brick  work,  laying 
lath  between  the  brick  on  inside  wall 
and  putting  on  furring  strips,  lath  and 
plaster,  thus  giving  a  fifteen  inch  wall 
with  two  dead  air  spaces,  one  outside 
and  one  inside,  and  making  a  wall 
specially  suited  for  a  home  warm  m 
Winter  and  cool  in  Summer  and  always 
dry ;  hoping  that  with  walls  thus  con¬ 


structed,  and  wTith  proper  care  on  the 
inside  rooms,  the  children  might  be 
prevented  from  leaking  out  on  the 
community,  in  a  search  for  a  warmer, 
drier  and  cozier  nook  than  their  home 
afforded  them. 

Leaving  all  architectural  matters  with 
the  very  capable  and  experienced  archi¬ 
tects  and  placing  all  the  work  but  our 
own  line  with  L.  L.  Leach  &  Sons,  a  firm 
prominent  throughout  the  country  for 
reputable  work,  we  proceeded  to  work 
out  the  terra  cotta  problem  and  pro¬ 
duce  ware  that  should  give  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  ashlar  surface.  Avoiding  on  the 
one  hand  the  stiff  and  absolute  surface 
given  by  one  unbroken  mass  of  color, 
which  magnifies  and  exaggerates  every 
joint  and  unequality,  we  endeavored  to 
solve  the  problem  by  mottled  colors, 
using  a  combination  of  tints  that  mel¬ 
lowed  and  toned  the  surface,  yet  avoid¬ 
ed  glare  and  calico  cheapness. 

Close  attention  was  also  paid  to  fin¬ 
ished  surface  in  its  relations  to  economy 
of  production,  as  well  as  its  relations  to 
joints  and  wall  surfaces.  The  result 
has  been  a  very  pleasant  solution  of 
these  problems,  while  the  artistic  skill 
of  the  architects  planning  and  design¬ 
ing  the  whole,  with  the  honest  and  in¬ 
telligent  efforts  of  the  contractors,  have 
so  happily  completed  their  parts  that 
the  building  stands  an  honor  to  all  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  as  that  most  excel¬ 
lent  of  American  institutions,  an  en¬ 
during,  pleasant  and  happy  home. 

Wm.  D.  Gates. 

Chicago,  January  3,  1894. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  88. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 


SORTING  AND  PACKING  REPRESSED  BRICK- 

N  the  December  number  was  dis¬ 
cussed  the  burning  and  cooling  of 
repressed  brick.  After  they  are 
properly  cooled,  the  sorting  and 
packing  for  shipment  is  the  next  and 
last  process,  so  far  as  the  brickmaker  is 
concerned,  unless  he  delivers  them  to 
the  building.  And  right  here, it  might  be 
well  to  mention,  the  bricks  receive  their 
roughest  handling  and  greatest  damage. 
However  well  the  manufacturer  may 
handle  and  pack  them  for  shipment, 
it  is  labor  lost  if  they  are  not  as  care¬ 
fully  handled  from  car  to  building.  In 
fact  the  brickmaker,  where  practicable, 
should  see  that  this  part  of  the  work  is 
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well  done,  if  not  he  should  bind  the 
buyer,  to  see  to  it,  for  the  manufacturer 
has  to  answer  for  it  all. 

First,  the  repressed  brick  must  be 
carefully  uncovered.  There  should  al¬ 
ways  be  at  least  one  course  of  common 
bricks  left  on  the  pressed  brick  until 
they  are  ready  to  move. 

There  are  different  modes  of  handling 
and  sorting  these  bricks.  The  best  plan 
is  to  load  them  on  spring  trucks,  such 
as  has  been  described  in  former  articles. 
That  is,  a  common  dirt  barrow,  handles 
and  single  wheel,  with  a  frame  work  on 
rear  end,  bolted  to  the'handles  and  pro¬ 
jecting  forward  over  the  wheel,  resting 
on  a  pair  of  strong  seat  springs,  placed 
side  by  side  at  right  angles  with  the 
handles.  Just  back  of  the  wheel,  the 
frame  has  two  pieces  2x3,  on  each  side, 
f  >ur  inches  apart.  Upon  these  rest 
two  rows  of  brick,  side  by  side,  with 
space  between  them,  twenty-five  bricks 


in  a  row.  In  this  way  fifty  bricks  can  be 
carried  away,  anywhere  that  a  barrow 
can  be  run,  safely  and  rapidly. 

If  this  spring  truck  is  not  used,  then 
cloth  or  strips  must  be  placed  between 
the  layers  of  brick  when  piled  in  tiers. 
The  bricks  are  carried  in  this  manner 
to  the  stock  shed,  where  an  expert  sorts 
them,  both  as  to  quality  and  color,  first- 
class  marked  A,  second-class  B.  The 
colors  are  numbered  ;  the  darkest  shade 
marketable,  No.  1,  next  lighter  shade, 
No.  2,  next  No.  3,  and  so  on  as  high  as 
No.  10,  or  even  No.  12.  These  different 
qualities  and  shades  are  placed  each  kind 
together  in  stalls  in  one  long  shed,  on 
their  flat  sides,  with  best  face  displayed. 
The  buyer  can  see  just  how  they  look, 
select  his  quality  and  color, and  get  just 
what  he  wants.  After  the  shades  be¬ 
come  familiar  in  the  markets,  builders 
can  order  by  number  without  seeing 
the  stock  pile. 


If  the  brick  manufacturer  will  keep 
his  bricks  up  to  the  standard  in  color 
and  finish,  he  will  soon  build  up  a  large 
business,  for  builders  will  pay  more 
money  to  the  brickmaker  for  his  brick, 
if  they  know  just  what  they  are  going  to 
get. 

Where  bricks  are  hauled  direct  from 
stock  sheds  to  building  in  carts  or  wag¬ 
ons,  they  are  tossed  from  shed  to  cart 
and  packed  with  straw  or  other  suitable 
material,  between  their  faces  and  ends, 
to  prevent  damage  by  contact  one  with 
another.  If  they  are  shipped  on  cars, 
they  must  be  either  carried  into  the  car 
on  barrows  in  the  same  manner  they 
were  put  into  the  shed  from  kiln,  or 
carried  in  arms.  Here  they  should  be 
carefully  packed  in  straw  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  cart  or  wagon.  They 
should  be  packed  eight  or  ten  courses 
high  in  the  car,  carried  along  at  this 
height  as  many  lengths  as  desired,  then 
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drop  ofl  one  course  at  each  length,  stop- 
ing  them  down  one  course  at  a  time, 
until  the  last  course  next  to  car  door  is 
only  one  brick  high.  This  forms  a 
brace  that  answers  in  place  of  wood 
braces,  preventing  the  bricks  from 
careening  toward  the  middle  of  the  car, 
while  it  is  being  switched  and  coupled. 

This  is  one  plan  of  handling  and  is 
certainly  the  best  one.  The  other  plan 
is  to  load  bricks  direct  from  kiln  to  car 
without  carrying  them  to  the  stock 
shed.  In  this  plan,  men  who  are  com¬ 
petent,  sort  the  bricks,  placing  first  qual¬ 
ity  on  their  flat  sides,  and  second  quality 
on  edge,  so  that  the  boys  who  carry 
them  to  the  car  will  not  mistake  them 
and  mix  them.  The  boys  carry  five 
bricks  at  a  load  between  their  hands, 
with  faces  up.  An  inspector  stands  at 
the  car  door,  each  boy  presents  his  load 
of  brick  for  inspection  as  he  passes  in. 
The  inspector,  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
marks  any  brick  that  are  imperfect  or 
too  light,  or  too  dark.  This  brick  the 
boy  carries  back  and  lays  aside.  In 
the  car  are  two  or  more  packers,  who 
also  inspect  the  bricks  as  they  pack 
them,  as  all  are  packed  with  face  side 
up.  If  an  imperfect  brick  passes  the 
inspector  they  throw  it  out. 

This  plan  is  in  use  where  pressed 
bricks  are  burned  and  shipped  by  car 
loads — in  other  words  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  handled.  It  is  evident  that 
the  results  of  this  plan  are  not  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  former,  especially  with 
regard  to  uniform  shades  of  color. 
However,  where  the  first  plan  is  not 
practicable,  a  careful  carrying  out  of  the 
latter  plan  gives  very  fair  results. 

It  is  true  that  the  market  has  much 
to  do  with  the  plan  that  ought  to  be 
adopted.  For  instance,  in  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore,  where  uniform  color  is 
made  a  sine  qua  non,  the  former  method 
is  the  only  one  that  would  give  any¬ 
thing  like  satisfactory  results,  but  in 
other  markets  where  uniform  color  is 
not  the  first  requisite,  the  latter  plan 
carefully  executed  may  answer  all  pur¬ 
poses. 

There  are  some  architects  who  do 
not  like  unvarying  color  in  brick  walls. 
They  think  some  variation  in  shades  of 
color  gives  life  and  variety  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  structure.  These  gentlemen 
should  receive  every  encouragement 
from  the  brickmaker,  for  we  can  all 
furnish  variety  in  color  with  better 
grace,  as  well  as  profit,  better  than  we 
can  furnish  “unsightly  uniformity”  in 
running  up  the  manufacture  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  repressed  brick. 


The  utmost  care,  as  well  as  skill  and 
judgment,  is  required  all  along  the  line; 
from  the  proper  selection  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  clay  through  every  stage  of 
its  manufacture,  moulding,  repressing, 
drying,  burning,  handling,  and  packing 
for  shipment.  When  this  has  all  been 
accomplished,  still  the  bricks  may  make 
an  unsightly  structure,  unless  the  same 
care  and  skill  is  exercised  by  the  build¬ 
er.  We  may  at  some  future  time  discuss 
the  “builder.” 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  FOR  AMATEUR  CLAYWORK- 
ERS.  No.  5. 


I  HAVE  been  promising  my  young 
friends  a  good  deal,  and  I  will 
make  an  eflort  to  be  as  good  as  my 
word.  Presumably  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  dry  process  now  so 
much  used,  so  if  they  are  working  in 
the  old  soft  mud  yet,  I  might  open 
a  vein  of  experimenting  to  them  in  a 
cheap  way.  They  say  it  is  only  lately 
that  dry  press  brick  have  come  into 
vogue.  That  dry  press  brick  were  made 
and  made  well  long  ago,  I  have  ample 
proof  without  going  back  to  find  out 
who  first  produced  encaustic  tile. 

There  is  in  our  town  a  six-story  build¬ 
ing  erected  away  back  in  the  fifties  of  dry 
press  brick.  It  was  built  and  used  as  a 
hotel  for  years,  but  it  was  completely 
burned  out  leaving  nothing  but  the 
walls  standing,  and  there  they  stood  for 
years,  or  rather  hung  on  and  though 
they  swayed  with  every  breeze,  they 
never  fell.  After  a  lapse  of  years  an  en¬ 
terprising  company  undertook  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  grandeur,  put  in  col¬ 
umns  and  girders  and  when  they  got 
up  to  the  overhanging  walls  pulled 
them  plumb  into  their  place  put  on  the 
roof,  furnished  and  opened  their  hotel 
without  a  new  brick  ever  marring  the 
exterior.  They  are  doing  business  in 
this  hotel  to-day,  and  it  ranks  as  a  first- 
class  house.  I  have  met  many  old  brick- 
makers  who  vowed  they  made  “them 
brick,”  but  I  think  the  most  of  them 
have  gone  to  a  well  deserved  rest  where 
we  hope  all  brickmakers  go.  The  ma¬ 
chine  on  which  these  brick  were  made 
was  a  ponderous  big  one  and  cost  a  for¬ 
tune,  and  a  fortune  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Only  one 
brick  out  of  ten  was  fit  to  go  to  the  kiln, 
and  only  one  out  of  the  ten  burned  was 
fit  to  go  the  building  and  they  went 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  flannel  rag  and 
packed  in  a  packing  case.  ’Tis  said  the 


owner  of  the  yard  lost  his  fortune  and 
his  mind. 

Other  buildings  in  this  section  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  hotter  fires,  but  built  of 
soft  mud  brick,  left  no  walls  standing, 
so  this  was  a  recommendation  for  dry 
press  process.  They  went  direct  to  the 
kilns  (thus  the  drying  and  handling 
was  saved).  A  crop  of  clay  in  and  worked 
in  defiance  of  weather  —  everything 
sounds  reasonable,  a  better  price  and  a 
better  brick,  and  the  Clay-Worker  was 
even  then  starting  to  advertise  dry  press 
machines,  I  got  anxious  to  try  it.  Was  it 
feasible?  Was  it  profitable?  Had  I  the 
clay  that  would  do  it?  It  would  only  cost 
a  machine  to  try  it,  but  the  first  cost 
knocked  me  out,  the  machine  was  away 
up  in  “G,”  “out  of  sight.”  I  determined 
to  make  my  own  machine,  I  was  afraid 
if  I  sent  my  clay  to  be  tested,  it  might 
not  be  the  same  clay  when  I  got  it  back, 
but  I  tried  that,  too,  and  it  came  back 
in  brick  more  beautiful,  than  those  I 
made,  and  I  followed  the  matter  up  and 
found  that  the  difference  was  only  in 
the  burning. 

A  HOME  MADE  DRY  PRESS. 

I  made  my  machine  just  out  of  what 
I  had  with  a  little  assistance,  I  con¬ 
verted  an  old  letter  press  into  a  brick 
press  by  making  the  mould  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  die,  a  well  fitted  follower  and  plun- 
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ger,  made  the  delivery  of  my  little  brick. 
Then  I  tested  the  clay  bank,  its  top  clay, 
its  bottom  clay,  and  its  mixed  clay.  I 
dried  them,  I  sifted  them,  coarse  and 
fine,  I  dampened  them,  I  got  fine  scales, 
took  exact  weights, dry  and  semi-dry.  I  got 
small  quantities  of  all  Oxides,  I  num. 
bered  my  brick,  took  an  exact  record  of 
their  compositions, and  made  sufficient  to 
try  them  at  different  heats  up  on  top, 
bottom  and  centre;  I  putthefn  inarches, 
I  tried  the  up  draft  kilns,  the  down- 
draft  kilns,  I  put  them  in  saggers,  I  tried 
my  neighbor’s  clay,  and  foreign  clay;  I 
burned  them  at  home  and  I  sent  them 
away  to  be  tried  with  coal,  gas,  wood 
and  oil  and  I  am  still  waiting  for 
electricity.  I  went  farther  than 
the  clay  banks;  I  went  under  it 
and  got  shale,  I  have  tried  a  good 
many  clays  for  a  dry  press  and 
should  therefore  give  my  opinion. 

I  believe  the  brick  of  the  future  is 
the  dry  press.  I  don’t  believe  the 
smooth  accurate  red  brick  is  the 
nearest  to  perfection  (if  I  dare  use 
the  word  perfection).  I  feel  that 
the  demand  for  the  artistic  is 
growing,  the  architects  and  the 
cultivated  tastes  of  our  times  are 
leading  beyond  and  past  what  was 
once  considered  beautiful  in 
your  smooth  slick  dry  press. 

I  have  found  uniformity  in 
color  in  even  well  designed  build¬ 
ings  tiresome  and  unefiective, 
while  shades  of  color  on  a  rougher 
surface  in  buildings  less  preten¬ 
tious,  were  more  pleasing,  more 
effective,  and  more  artistic.  I  have 
found  that  adding  to  clays  for 
color  effect  any  foreign  matter, 
be  it  ever  so  small  in  proportion, 
runs  into  too  much  money,  plac¬ 
ing  the  brick  beyond  being  intro¬ 
duced  generally.  While  a  mixture 
of  clays  will  be  found  to  produce  equally 
good  effects  and  is  in  the  reach  of  most 
brickmakeis,  even  had  they  to  bring 
some  proportion  of  their  clays  from  a 
distance. 

The  straight  true  laying  surface  of  the 
dry  press  brick  will  always  be  desirable. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  brick  should  be 
rough  to  hold  a  good  grip  on  mortar.  For 
instance,  throw  a  piece  of  mortar  on  a 
plate  glass  and  permit  it  to  set,  and  see 
how  difficult  it  is  to  remove.  The  size 
and  shape  of  face  brick  may  and  will 
change,  but  the  efforts  of  the  artistic 
embellishment  will  never  come  from 
the  smooth  polished  lining  of  your 


mould,  but  will  have  the  imprint  of 
some  crude  rough  or  artistic  embellish¬ 
ment  from  your  top,  or  bottom  plunger* 
impression  on  the  surface  to  be  exposed. 
Your  object,  my  young  novice,  is  to  aim 
for  quality,  that  demands  price.  Hur¬ 
ried  and  bad  burns  makes  seconds  and 
culls,  and  you  will  receive  no  more  for 
your  bad  production  with  your  expen¬ 
sive  plant  than  your  neighbor  with  his 
old  soft  mud  outfit.  True,  where  many 
dry  press  plants  have  hustled,  they  have 
closed  the  old  soft  mud  yards,  have  sold 
the  largest  proportions  of  their  output 
below  cost,  and  try  to  recover  them¬ 
selves  with  high  prices  fc  r  their  firsts, 


you  have  got  all  the  ingredients,  or  you 
may  find  yourselves  like  poor  Col.  Sel¬ 
lers  and  his  eye  water,  “one  ingredient 
short,  or  there  would  be  millions  in  it.” 
That  one  article  short,  be  it  capital,  clay 
shale,  slate,  fuel,  perseverance  or  a  mar¬ 
ket,  I  fear  you  might  fail  to  find  the 
“millions”  the  Colonel  was  so  near  hav¬ 
ing  In  case  it  should  be  burning,  I 
will  write  you  a  few  lines  next  month 
on  “kilns.”  M.  Jay. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  NEW  YEAR’S  REVIEW. 


s.  s. 


KIMBELL,  Vice-President  and  Gen’l  Manager  Chicago 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


forgetting  that  all  made  should  be  first 
grade. 

Shales  I  do  not  look  upon  as  profita¬ 
ble,  mining  costs  more  than  plowing.  It 
is  cheaper  to  dry  clay  than  it  is  to  mine 
and  grind  rock.  That  is,  if  you  have  the 
correct  tools  to  do  it  with.  I  believe 
that  dry  press  brick  are  the  brick  of  the 
future,  and  that  they  will  be  made  of 
any  or  all  clays.  I  have  found  few  clays 
that  fail  to  make  a  good  brick,  if  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  slowly  and  well  pressed. 

Your  particular  clays  may  give  better 
results  with  a  mixture  of  some  clays 
from  a  distance,  that  may  hold  the  in¬ 
gredients,  and  produce  in  texture  some¬ 
thing  nearer  perfection  than  your 
straight  bank.  My  young  friends  do  not 
rush  into  dry  press,  before  you  are  sure 


Terra  Cotta  Work  in  New  York  City. 

BY  JAMES  TAYLOR. 

u /  HEN  the  us.e  of  Terra  Cotta  in  New 
York  was  suggested  as  A  New 
Year’s  Article  for  the  pages  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  it  seemed  to 
be  an  easy  task,  but  in  going  over 
the  ground  to  gather  data  for  the 
subject,  a  serious  difficulty  soon 
presented  itself— not  of  scarcity  of 
material,  but  from  plethora.  It 
was  not  what  to  describe,  but 
rather  what  can  be  omitted.  It  is 
truly  marvelous,  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  industry  in  New  York  City. 

When  we  consider  the  fact, 
that  previous  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-seven, there  was  absolutely 
no  recognition  of  architectural 
terra  cotta. among  the  architects 
and  builders  of  New  York,  it 
seems  wonderful  that  during  a 
period  of  only  sixteen  years,  this 
material  should  have  sprung  into 
such  a  prominent  position  as  it 
occupies  to-day. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  material 
was  unknown  to  them.  Not  a 
single  example  or  specimen  could 
be  seen  upon' the  buildings  which 
lined  the  thoroughfare  of  our 
commercial  metropolis. 

Even  the  successful  relics  of  the 
failures  made  in  1857  by  James  Renwick 
and  Richard  Upjohn,  were  thickly 
covered  with  brown  paint,  in  vain  emu¬ 
lation  of  brown  stone ;  Renwick  and 
Upjohn  were  often  regarded  as  defeated 
visionaries,  but  now  they  are  known  as 
prophets.  They,  like  many  far-seeing 
men,  were  a  little  before  their  time. 
James  Renwick  has  lived  to  see  his 
hope  for  terra  cotta  much  more  than 
fulfilled.  The  St.  Denis  Hotel,  corner  of 
11th  Street,  and  the  Trinity  Building, 
corner  of  Thames  Street,  are  both 
covered  examples  of  the  good  hope  and 
work  of  these  two  architects,  who  are 
above  all  others  the  pioneer  clayworkers 
of  New7  York  City. 
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It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
by  A.  Hall  &  Company  in  1877,  that 
architectural  terra  cotta  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  principal  streets  of 
New  York. 

George  B.  Post  was  the  first  of  leading 
architects  who  dared  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  His  first  work  was  a  giant 
stride.  He  showed  a  firm  reliance,  and 
produced  at  once  some  things  which 
would  make  some  hesitate  even  now. 
His  design  was  a  grand  success,  and  is 
now  a  splendid  monument  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  courage.  From  that  time  up 
to  the  present,  he  has  Always  had  more 
or  less  terra  cotta  work  in  hand,  and 
many  of  the  best  terra  cotta  de¬ 
signs  have  come  from  his  office. 

In  the  use  of  terra  cotta  by  the 
American  public,  we  have  proba¬ 
bly  one  of  the  very  best  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  wonderful  capacity 
of  the  Americans  to  utilize  a  good 
thing  when  they  find  it.  This 
faculty  certainly  was  never  more 
thoroughly  demonstrated  than 
it  is  by  the  vast  and  unparalleled 
use  of  burned  clay  work. 

We  doubt  if  any  better  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  can  be  found  in 
the  world,  than  that  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  those  who  may  journey 
up  Broadway,  New  York,  from 
Bowling  green  to  City  Hall  Square. 

Every  visitor  to  New  York  goes 
to  see  Broadway,  and  starting  at 
the  Battery  begins  his  journey 
at  Bowling  green.  Here  at  the 
very  outset  his  attention  is  arrest¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  largest  buildings 
of  America — ‘The  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  this,  the  largest  brick 
and  terra  cotta  building  of  New 
York,  is  also  the  first  that  was 
erected  of  red  terra  cotta.  George 
B.  Post  designed  it,  and  the 
Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Works,  then 
under  the  superintendency  of  J.  J. 
Joiner,  (now  of  the  Indianapolis  Terra 
Cotta  Works,)  made  the  terra  cotta.  A 
large  addition  is  being  made  to  this 
immense  building  at  the  present  time. 

Having  examined  this  initial  building, 
the  visitor,  whom  we  assume  is  interested 
in  clayworking,  will  leisurely  proceed 
up  this  grand  central  thoroughfare  of 
New  York.  He  will  not  only  see  very 
many  large  and  interesting  specimens 
of  terra  cotta  work,  but  he  will  find 
representative  designs  by  the  most 
prominent  architects,  as  well  as  see  the 
material  furnished  by  all  the  Eastern 
manufacturers. 


The  Columbia  Building,  No.  15,  will 
be  observed;  it  is  a  very  tall  structure, 
covered  with  a  roof  of  Spanish  tiles 
from  Akron,  Ohio.  The  design  was 
by  Messrs  Cable  &  Young,  who  also  de¬ 
signed  the  “Aldrich  Court  Building.” 
No.  45,  a  very  fine  business  block,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  red  brick  and  terra  cotta,  made 
by  the  Perth  Amboy  Company.  At  No. 
46  we  find  another  building  of  red  terra 
cotta,  and  a  few  paces  farther  on,  No.  55, 
a  very  elaborate  design  worked  out  with 
moulded  Peerless  brick,  and  richly  orna¬ 
mented  red  terra  cotta.  This  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Messrs.  Babb,  Cook  &  Willard, 
whose  grand  structures  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  many 


of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  given  them  a 
national  reputation. 

At  the  corner  of  Exchange  Place  the 
Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  Building 
is  located ;  this  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Lindsley,  and  is  a  land  mark. 

Adjoining  the  Consolidated  Exchange 
is  what  is  now,  the  most  notable  build¬ 
ing  of  New  York.  This  is  the  Manhattan 
Life  Insurance  Building,  nearly  opposite 
Trinity  Church  yard.  This  great  mass 
of  steel,  brick,  terra  cotta  and  stone,  is 
twenty  stories  high  and  is  about  fifty 
feet  higher  than  the  spire  of  Trinity 
Church,  being  over  four  hundred  feet 
high.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  build¬ 


ings  in  the  World,  and  is  seen  towering 
over  all  the  spires  when  the  city  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  water.  The  design  is  by 
F.  H.  Kimball  &  G.  K.  Thompson,  and 
is  very  elaborate.  The  name  of  the 
Company  has  suggested  the  use  of  Indian 
masks  and  trophys  as  motifs  for  decora¬ 
tion,  and  these  have  been  used  with 
good  effect,  resulting  in  a  very  artistic 
and  attractive  elevation.  The  terra 
cotta  is  of  a  light  grey  color,  while  the 
brick  are  of  a  buff  body,  speckled  with 
red  and  black  spots,  having  been  es¬ 
pecially  made  for  this  building.  The 
terra  cotta  and  brick  were  made  by  the 
New  York  Terra  Cotta  Works. 

About  seventy  feet  north  we  again 
meet  the  clayworker,  G.  B.  Post, 
with  the  Union  Trust  Building,  a 
gothic  design,  built  of  buff  terra 
cotta  and  brick.  Also  the  Morti¬ 
mer  Building  of  same  material. 
Opposite  the  Mortimer  Building 
we  find  the  “Astor  Building.”.  This 
is  a  red  terra  cotta  work,  of  very 
beautiful  Flemish  design  and  care¬ 
fully  carried  out  in  every  detail. 
The  plans  and  designs  were  by 
H.  J.  Hardensberg,  and  the  work 
done  by  the  Boston  Terra  Cotta 
Company. 

On  the  north  side  of  Trinity 
Church  yard  stands  the  Trinity 
Building.  This  is  the  building 
which  has  keystones  and  cornice 
of  terra  cotta  painted  brown,  de¬ 
signed  by 'Richard  Upjohn  and 
made  by  Young  &  Company  about 
1857.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  work  done  by  them  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  to  supply  what 
they  then  felt  to  be  a  requisite  for 
the  building  trade,  but  which 
failed  for  want  of  popular  and 
practical  support.  The  northeast 
corner  of  Liberty  Street  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Williamsburgh  In¬ 
surance  Company’s  Building;  made  by 
the  A.  Hall  Terra  Cotta  Company  of 
Perth  Amboy,  and  designed  by  Carles 
F.  Merry. 

Next  we  see  the  “Corbin  Building,”  a 
very  rich  design  of  Francis  II  style.  It 
is  of  a  very  ornamental  character,  of  the 
best  style  in  the  French  Renaissance. 
The  design  was  by  F.  H.  Kimball, 
and  bears  his  well  known  detail,  every 
feature  being  carefully  studied  and  en¬ 
riched  by  references  to  examples  of 
recognized  authority  in  France,  which 
have  established  this  style,  particularly 
the  Chateau  Blois.  The  color  of  the 
terracotta  and  brick  isof  a  warm  reddish 
buff,  produced  by  a  mixture  of  yellow 


EDWIN  HARLAND,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  The 
Harland  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 
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and  red  clays,  toned  or  blended  by  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  manganese. 
The  terra  cotta  and  brick  were  made  at 
the  New  York  Terra  Cotta  Works. 

On  the  north-west  corner  of  Dey  Street 
there  is  the  main  office  building  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
This  is  another  of  the  designs  by  H.  J. 
Hardenburg,  and  is  of  red  brick  and 
terra  cotta. 

So  far,  we  have  only  reached  the  Post 
Office  Square  and  City  Hall  Park.  Here 
we  must  linger,  for  there  is  much  to  see. 
There  is  first  the  Clark  Building,  north¬ 
east  corner  Ann  Street  and  Park  Row, 
butl  and  white  terra  cotta,  and  light  and 
dark  bufl  are  the  colors.  This  design 
is  by  DeLemor  &  Cordes,  and  I  is 
worked  out  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  Then  there  is  the  Pot¬ 
ter  Building,  north-east  corner 
Beekman  Street  and  Park  Row, 
with  its  three  facades  of  red  brick 
and  brown  terracotta.  There  are 
nearly  five  hundred  tons  of  terra 
cotta  used  in  this  structure.  It 
is  eleven  stories  high  and  de¬ 
signed  in  massive  Romanesque 
style,  by  Norris  G.  Starkweather. 

Opposite  the  Potter  Building 
are  the  “Temple  Court”  and  the 
“Morse  Buildings.”  These  were 
both  designed  by  Silliman  & 
Farnsworth.  The  red  terra  cotta 
for  the  Morse  Building  was  made 
at  the  Chicago  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  works 
used  in  New  York.  It  is  notable 
as  the  first  good  example  of  Peer¬ 
less  moulded  brickwork  done 
here,  and  it  is  to-day  the  largest 
example  of  good  moulded  brick¬ 
work  in  the  city.  The  gilded  dome 
of  the  New  York  World  Building 
comes  next,  and  we  find  that  the 
dome  sets  upon  a  very  tall  edifice, 
constructed  of  brick,  terra  cotta 
and  granite.  The  design  is  very  at¬ 
tractive,  large  spandrils  and  statues 
decorating  the  walls  and  openings,  and 
altogether,  one  cannot  help  noticing  it 
as  a  good  representative  building.  The 
color  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Corbin 
.Building — a  reddish  buff.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Giorge  B.  Post,  and  the  terra 
cotta  made  by  the  Perth  Amboy  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  once  the  tallest  building 
in  New  York,  but  it  has  lost  that  j>art  of 
its  glory. 

The  “Postal  Telegraph  Building,”  on 
north-west  corner  of  Murray  and  Broad¬ 
way,  is  another  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  because  of  its  size  and  height 
(12  stories).  It  is,  also,  of  interest  to  the 


clay  worker,  on  account  of  its  color. 
Both  the  brick  and  the  terra  cotta  are 
of  a  very  light  grey  color,  very  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  On  the  south-west  corner  of 
Chambers  Street  is  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Bank  Building.  It  is  eleven  stories 
high  with  Belvedere  towers  on  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  roof.  The  brick  are  of  the 
Pompeian  color,  and  the  terra  cotta  of 
a  cream  white  color. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  we  have 
only  just  reached  the  north  side  of  City 
Hall  Park,  and  is  probably  getting  weary 
of  so  much  terra  cotta  and  brick,  but 
that  is  what  we  started  out  to  do.  We 
wanted  to  show  tliatclaywork  had  taken 
a  good  grip  upon  the  building  trade  of 


this  great  city.  That  although  New 
York  had  been-  slow  to  catch  on  to  the 
material,  she  had  lost  no  time  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  industry  when  she  once 
undertook  to  recognize  its  value  as 
a  building  material. 

There  is  no  such  array  of  important 
structures  in  so  short  a  space  anywhere, 
that  are  designed  and  produced  in 
terra  cotta,  as  can  be  shown  here  on 
Broadway.  Even  on  this  same  thorough¬ 
fare  there  is  no  other  building  material 
that  is  so  often  used  and  seen  as  terra 
cotta. 

Terra  cotta  is  not  used  because  it  is 
cheap.  It  is  not  used  as  a  substitute  for 
stone  or  any  other  material.  It  is  used 


because  it  has  a  peculiar  fitness  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes,  and  supplies  a  place 
which  cannot  be  so  well  filled  by  any 
other  material. 

Terra  cotta  and  moulded  brick  have 
done  more  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  to  develop  our  designers,  to  im¬ 
prove  our  mechanics  and  beautify  our 
cities,  than  any  other  one  material  used 
by  the  building  trades. 

To  all  clayworkers,  we  give  a  New 
Year’s  greeting.  Be  of  good  cheer,  go 
ahead,  daywork  is  here  to  stay  ;  it  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  yet.  Terra  cotta, 
front  brick,  hollow  brick,  porous  blocks, 
all  are  now  public  necessities.  The 
craft  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Every  want 
supplied  only  leads  to  new  de¬ 
mands.  A  few  days  ago  a  fireproof 
block  maker  told  me  that  they 
would  soon  have  to  learn  terra 
cotta  model  making,  because 
architects  were  calling  for  moie 
complicated  forms  for  protecting 
steel  beams  and  columns.  Let 
the  architects  make  demands; 
clayworkers  will  surely  respond, 
and  just  as  surely  fill  the  bill. 
These  new  fields  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  our  Annual  Convention ; 
that  is  where  we  can  exchange 
our  thoughts  and  improve  our 
methods  by  intercourse  and  com¬ 
munication. 

The  time  comes  swiftly,  and  I 
trust  that  we  shall  have  a  glorious 
gathering  in  the  great  city  of 
Chicago,  which  is  the  Mecca  of 
terra  cotta  works,  and  the  home  of 
porous  and  terra  cotta  lumber. 
It  is  also  a  good  place  for  the  under¬ 
standing,  for  what  can  one  stand 
upon  more  firmly  than  a  good 

PAVING  BRICK  ? 


A  WISE  PROVIDENCE 

“Say,  Uncle  Moses,  how  did  de 
Lawd  make  de  berry  fust  man?” 

“How  did  de  Lawd  make  de  fust  man  ? 
W’y,  he  done  made  him  out  of  de  earf, 
ob  de  mud;  dat’s  how  he  made  him.” 

“Den  w’y  doan’  he  make  ’em  out  o’ 
mud  no  mo’?” 

“Cause  de  Lawd  doan’  nebber  do 
noffin’  extrabagant,  my  chile.  Land 
ain’t  as  cheap  as  it  was  fo’  de  war;  fust 
thing  you  know  some  white  pussen’d 
buy  up  all  de  mud  and  put  a  stop  to  de 
poperlation,  and  den  whar’d  we  be?  De 
Lawd  am  de  best  jedge  ob  how  to  go 
about  his  own  business,  an’  dey  ain’t  no 
uster  sayin’  no  mo’.” — Puck. 
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STREET  PAVING  BRICK. 
6 th  Paper. 

BY  ALFRED  CROSSLEY. 


THHE  kind  of  machine  to  be  selected 

s 

depends  often  upon  circumstances 

'  purely  local.  The  nature  of  the  clay, 
capacity  desired,  space  available,  and 
financial  conditions,  are  all  factors  in 
such  a  question.  The  best  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  auger,  of  which  there  are 
several  good  makes.  Some  clays  work 
best  side  cut  and  some  end  cut,  and  for 
paving  bricks  it  is  immaterial  which,  so 
far  as  appearance  is  concerned.  The 
point  is  to  get  a  machine  that  will 
put  as  much  clay  as  possible  into 
the  brick  and  work  it  very  stiff. 

The  question  of  re-pressing  often 
comes  up.  For  soft  mud  bricks 
it  should  be  regarded  as  essential. 

For  stiff  plastic  bricks  it  makes 
really  little  difference,  but  as  it 
enhances  the  sale  value,  it  pays 
to  repress.  There  is  now  on  the 
market  a  stiff  plastic  machine 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  This  machine  moulds,  the 
bricks  very  stiff  indeed,  scarcely 
any  water  being  added  to  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  clay,  and 
also  re-presses  the  brick  automati¬ 
cally,  so  that  the  clay  is  not 
touched  from  the  time  it  goes 
into  the  hopper  of  the  machine 
till  it  comes  out  in  the  form  of 
pressed  bricks  ready  for  being 
loaded  onto  trucks  or  barrows. 

On  this  account  it  is  claimed  that 
pressed  bricks  can  be  made  cheap¬ 
er  by  this  process  than  unpressed 
by  the  usual  auger  machine.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  paving  bricks 
can  be  made  hard  enough  to  set 
direct  into  the  kiln.  On  this 
point  the  maker  has  very  convincingly 
argued  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of 
water  that  is  put  to  the  clay  that  makes 
it  plastic,  but  the  manner  of  applying, 
and  that,  a  small  quantity,  thoroughly 
kneaded  and  incorporated  with  the  clay 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

DRYING. 

The  drying  of  paving  bricks  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  different  from  ordinary  bricks  that 
little  need  be  said.  The  literature  on 
the  drying  question  has  been  considera¬ 
ble  and  to  that  the  reader  is  commend- 
ed.  Paving  bricks  being  very  solid  and 
of  very  fine  giain,  take  more  time  to 
dry  than  common  bricks  especially  in 
some  clays.  Nearly  all  builders  of  dryers 


claim  to  dry  bricks  safely  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  it  is  better  to  make  the  dryer 
wait  on  the  clay  than  hurry  up  the  clay 
to  suit  the  dryer.  If  your  bricks  don’t 
dry  sound  and  without  waste  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  give  them  forty-eight 
hours,  and  if  that  is  not  enough  give 
them  sixty  or  even  seventy-two  hours. 

BURNING. 

The  burning  of  paving  bricks  proba¬ 
bly  calls  for  more  skill  and  care  than 
any  other  part  of  the  business.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  burning  these  and  other  kinds  of 
bricks.  But  the  heat  must  be  carried 
beyond  to  a  point  where  the  fluxing  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  clay  will  unite  with  the 
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free  silica  and  the  whole  brick  is  fused 
into  an  impervious  block.  The  object 
is  to  get  the  whole  kiln  into  this  condi¬ 
tion  from  top  to  bottom,  and  yet  not  to 
overburn  or  melt  any  of  them  out  of 
shape.  The  best  results  appear  to  be 
obtained  by  bringing  up  the  heat  just 
high  enough  for  the  clay  to  fuse,  and 
then,  withouj  raising  the  heat  any 
higher,  hold  the  kiln  as  near  as  possible 
at  the  same  heat,  until  all  parts  of  the 
kiln  come  up  to  it.  Here  is  where  the 
down  draft  kiln  has  the  advantage. 
Men  may  talk  all  they  want  to  about  the 
natural  way  for  heat  being  to  ascend, 
and  that  the  down  draft  is  an  unnatural 
draft,  etc.,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in 


the  down  draft  kiln  the  bricks  that  are 
compelled  to  stand  the  high  heat  for 
the  longest  time  are  on  the  top  and 
have  the  least  weight  on  them,  while  in 
the  up-draft  kiln  the  reverse  is  true,  and 
the  bricks  that  are  first  vitrified,  and 
hence  more  or  less  softened,  have  to 
carry  the  weight  of  the  kiln,  set  thirty- 
five  or  forty  high,  while  waiting  for  the 
vitrifying  heat  to  get  through  to  the  top. 
Beside  this, a  properly  constructed  down- 
draft  kiln  can  be  burnt  more  uniformly 
than  any  up-draft  kiln  that  was  ever 
built.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question,  the  experience  of 
paving  brickmakers  is  all  one  way. 
After  the  bricks  are  burned  to  the  point 
of  vitrification,  comes  the  anneal¬ 
ing  or  cooling-off  process,  which 
is  not  surpassed  in  importance 
by  any  part  of  the  business.  On 
this  depends  the  toughness  of  the 
finished  brick,  so  important  a 
quality  in  their  durability.  No 
matter  how  good  the  clay  is, 
bricks  that  are  cooled  off  too 
quickly  will  be  brittle.  When  the 
kiln  is  finished  burning,  the  fires 
should  be  allowed  to  burn  down 
till  all  the  gases  are  consumed, 
but  not  so  low  as  to  begin  to  cool 
off  the  kiln.  At  this  point  the 
dampers  should  be  closed  tight, 
furnace  and  ash  pit  doors  closed, 
air  passages  stopped  up,  and  every 
joint  where  air  can  enter  care¬ 
fully  plastered  over  with  clay. 
In  this  condition  the  kiln  should 
be  left  until  the  heat  has  grad¬ 
ually  gone  down  till  not  a  sign 
of  red  heat  can  be  seen.  Then  it 
may  be  opened  by  degrees  until 
finally  cold  enough  to  take  out. 
This  necessitates  plenty  of  kiln 
room,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  paving  brick 
business.  Some  people  cool  off 
their  kilns  quicker,  and  some  clays 
will  stand  it,  but  the  above  is  a  safe  rule 
to  follow. 

A  word  of  advice  in  regard  to  kilns 
may  not  be  inappropriate.  There  are 
several  designs  of  down-draft  kilns  in 
use,  all  more  or  less  excellent.  To  the 
man  or  company  about  to  erect  kilns 
we  say,  go  around  to  where  different 
kilns  are  in  use,  and  if  you  find  one 
kiln  giving  better  results,  at  a  larger 
number  of  places,  that  is  the  kiln  to 
adopt,  even  if  you  have  to  pay  for  it. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  the 
writer  desires  not  to  be  misunderstood 
in  regard  to  its  purpose.  It  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  exhaustive  of  the  subject, 
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nor  yet  to  advance  any  new  or  pet 
theories.  It  was  not  written  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  readers,  or  much  in  regard  to 
the  advantages  of  brick  pavements  could 
have  been  advanced,  that  has  been  pur¬ 
posely  omitted  as  being  unnecessary. 
Neither  was  it  written  for  students  in 
the  art  of  brickmaking,  and  hence  the 
rudiments  and  details  of  the  different 
stages,  already  familiar  to  those  in  the 
business,  have  been  passed  over. 

But  to  the  practical  brickmaker,  open 
to  read  anything  written  in  the  spirit 
of  fairness  and  common  sense,  that 
might  throw  light  on  some  obscure 
point,  or  help  to  a  better  understanding 
of  this  very  important  branch  of  the 
brick  business,  these  few  lines 
have  been  addressed,  with  the 
hope  of  clearing  up  some  of  the 
inconsistencies,  apparent  and 
real,  that  some  of  our  brethren 
have  indulged  in,  and  with  the 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  leading 
principles  involved  in  the  paving 
brick  business  to  something  like 
a  common  basis  of  truth  that  we 
might  all  agree  upon. 

That  he  should  have  succeeded 
in  all  this,  is  more  than  the 
writer  expects,  but  the  effort  has 
been  made,  trusting  to  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  his  brother  brickmakers 
to  deal  charitably  with  whatever 
errors  and  faults  may  have  ap¬ 
peared. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

CLAYWORKING  IN  OHIO. 

First  Paper. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
CLAYS. 

HIO  people  are  uniformly 
loyal  to  their  State  and 
proud  of  her  standing  ;  both  in 
politics  and  in  commerce  her 
prominence  stimulates  their  patriotism 
and  gratifies  their  pride.  Perhaps  in 
no  other  field,  as  in  clayworking,  does 
the  position  of  the  State  justify  these 
feelings  in  so  large  a  degree,  and  in  no 
other  large  industry  has  the  expansion 
been  so  rapid  and  vigorous. 

The  causes  of  this  growth  can  be 
traced  to  a  number  of  facts,  of  which  the 
two  most  important  are  : 

1st.  The  recent  adaptation  of  hard 
burned  brick  to  street  pavements  and 
city  thoroughfares,  and, 

2nd.  To  the  comparatively  recent 
application  of  our  enormous  shale  de¬ 


posits  to  the  manufacture  of  the  grosser 
forms  of  clay  ware. 

It  is  the  intention  to  confine  these  ar¬ 
ticles  to  a  short  description  of  the  more 
important  branches  of  clayworking  as 
practiced  in  this  State,  giving  such  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  underlying 
principles  of  manufacture  and  to  the 
chemical  technology  of  the  processes  as 
has  been  found  current  among  the  clay- 
workers  of  the  State,  or  has  been  avail¬ 
able  from  other  sources. 

But  in  order  to  take  up  properly  the 
discussion  of  these  questions,  it  is  fitting 
that  a  brief  review  of  the  main  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin,  composition  and 
properties  of  clays  should  be  given. 


The  first  question  which  must  be 
asked  is  the  most  rudimentary — 

WHAT  IS  CLAY? 

A  chemist  or  mineralogist  would  say, 
it  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  in 
which  one  portion  of  alumina  unites 
with  two  portions  of  silica  and  two  of 
water.  This  definition  describes  clay  as 
it  is  known  to  the  scientist,  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  means  nothing. 
What  then  is  clay  ? 

The  mineral  as  it  is  known  and  fami¬ 
liar  to  us  all  is  not  a  pure  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  nor  one  to  which  can  be  assigned 
any  formula  which  illustrates  its  com¬ 
position.  It  is  a  compound  mineral,  or 
a  mixture  of  minerals,  having  no  defi¬ 
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nite  proportions,  no  definite  composition 
chemically,  but  always  containing  some 
of  the  real  pure  elemental  clay  and  al¬ 
ways  retaining  something  of  its  peculi¬ 
arities. 

This  pure  clay,  or  kaolinite,  as  it  is 
called  in  mineralogy,  is  not  a  natural 
mineral  to  any  large  extent.  The  affini¬ 
ties  of  silica  and  alumina  and  water  for 
each  other  are  not  very  strong,  and 
combinations  of  this  kind  are  not  easy 
to  make  artificially.  But  silica  and 
alumina  are  the  main  elements,  which, 
with  others,  go  to  make  up  the  endless 
variety  of  rocks  which  form  this  earth’s 
crust,  and  it  is  found  that  when  other 
silicates  are  decomposed  by  nature’s  in¬ 
fluences,  the  silica  and  alumina, 
newly  released  from  their  former 
combinations,  unite  then  more 
easily  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  to  form  the  base  and 
foundation  of  clays. 

The  silicates,  which  form  kao¬ 
lin  by  their  decomposition,  are 
probably  numerous,  but  the  com¬ 
monest  and  most  important  form 
is  feldspar. 

Pure  feldspar  is  not  itself  a 
common  mineral,  though  many 
instances  of  its  occurence,  cov¬ 
ered  and  surrounded  by  the  kao¬ 
lin,  formed  by  its  gradual  decay, 
are  on  record ;  but  mixed  with 
other  minerals  like  quartz  and 
mica,  it  forms  the  enormous 
granite  backbone  of  the  conti¬ 
nents  and  one  of  the  largest 
mineral  constituents  of  the  earth’s 
crust. 

So  when  a  feldspathic  rock  is 
attacked  by  the  agencies  of  na¬ 
ture,  its  decay  frees  not  only  kao¬ 
lin,  but  the  other  minerals  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  in  the  parent  work, 
which  are  themselves  impervious 
to  the  attacks  of  water,  air  and 
variations  of  temperature.  The  result 
is  not  therefore  pure  kaolin,  but  a 
mixture  of  kaolin  and  other  minerals, 
and  as  the  conditions  under  which  this 
action  goes  on  are  very  varied,  so  also 
the  composition  of  the  clay  formed 
varies  equally. 

Another  element  of  uncertainty  is 
found  when  we  consider  that  most  of 
the  clays  that  we  know  now,  have  been 
formed  many  geological  ages  ago,  and 
have  been  deposited  in  water,  hardened 
into  rock,  exposed  again  to  the  rains  and 
frosts  of  centuries,  eroded  again,  and 
again  deposited  in  water.  No  one 
knows  or  can  guess  how  many  times  our 
clays  have  been  thus  treated,  and  each 
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time  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a 
more  perfect  blending  and  mixing  of 
the  clays  and  other  accompanying  min¬ 
erals. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  are  not 
likely  to  feel  surprised  that  our  clays 
are  so  variable  in  nature  and  properties, 
but  more  likely  to  wonder  that  they  re¬ 
tain  so  much  of  a  family  likeness  as 
they  do. 

There  is  indeed  some  difficulty  in 
drawing  the  line  and  saying  what  is  clay 
and  what  is  not,  for  nearly  ever}  sedi¬ 
mentary  rock  contains  it  in  greater  or 
less  amount.  Limestones  leave  a  resi¬ 
due  of  clay  when  they  weather  away, 
and  sandstonesgenerally  contain  enough 
clay  to  become  plastic  if  ground 
vigorously  with  water  in  a  mill. 

It  is  only  by  a  study  of  their 
origin  that  we  can  understand 
the  wide  variations  which  the 
composition  of  clays  show.  Pure 
kaolin  has  a  percentage  composi¬ 
tion  as  follows :  Silica  46.3,  alum¬ 
ina  39.8,  water  13.9. 

Common  clays  contain  less 
alumina  and  water  and  more  sand 
and  other  impurities.  The  alum¬ 
ina  is  the  best  index  of  purity  ;  as 
it  become  less  in  amount,  the 
qualities  which  mark  clay  as  a 
mineral  become  less  pronounced. 
Theoretically,  no  dividing  line 
can  be  made  between  clays  and 
other  sedimentary  minerals. 
Practically,  the  mixture  of  kao- 
linite  and  other  minerals  ceases 
to  be  a  clay,  when  it  cannot  be 
made  plastic  by  grinding  with 
water,  and  when  it  does  not  lose 
its  plasticity  after  being  burnt  to 
a  red  heat. 

The  minerals  which  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  real  clay  or  kao- 
linite  base  are  very  various  and^ 
as  may  be  expected,  they  impart 
to  the!  mixture  their  own  peculiarities 
in  proportion  to  their  quantity. 

In  this  fact  is  a  strong  support  to  the 
theory  of  their  origin,  for  chemical  com¬ 
binations  develop  new  and  fixed  quali¬ 
ties  different  from  those  of  their  ingre¬ 
dients,  while  mixtures  simply  average  the 
peculiarities  of  their  constituents. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  CLAY. 

Quartz,  silica,  or  sand,  as  it  is  variously 
termed,  is  the  chief  impurity  of  clay. 
It  is  always  present  to  some  extent,  even 
the  pure,  white  kaolin,  containing  some 
fraction  of  a  per  cent,  of  it,  and  on  the 
other  extreme  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the 
sandy  clay  ends  and  the  muddy  sand¬ 
stone  or  free  stone  begins.  Silica  may 


be  separated  from  some  clays  by  wash¬ 
ing  and  straining ;  in  others  the  mixture 
is  too  intimate  to  allow  any  mechanical 
separation. 

Feldspars  and  mica’s  are  also  found 
in  nearly  all  clays.  The  mica  may 
frequently  be  discerned  by  the  eye. 
Feldspar  can  only  be  identified  under  the 
microscope,  as  it  would  appear  simply 
as  grains  of  sand  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

Both  feldspar  and  mica  contain  soda 
and  potash,  and  sometimes  lime.  Hence 
we  can  most  easily  understand  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  alkalies  in  clays,  when  we 
believe  them  to  exist,  combined  in  these 
minerals.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
free  alkalies  existing  in  a  mineral  which 
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owes  its  present  condition  to  slow  de¬ 
position  in  water,  and  the  presence  of 
these  silicates,  insoluble  except  under 
certain  conditions,  seems  necessary  to 
explain  their  continual  presence. 

In  this  connection,  the  question  arises 
how  grains  of  feldspar  can  exist  in  clays 
without  having  been  attacked  and  de¬ 
composed  by  the  same  agency  which 
formed  the  clay  in  the  beginning.  It  is 
probable  that  after  the  feldspar  becomes 
imbedded  or  insulated  by  the  kaolin, 
that  the  conditions  of  decay  are  not 
facilitated. 

VARIOUS  FORMS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  IRON. 

Iron,  in  its  various  forms,  constitutes 
the  most  strongly  marked  impurity  of 


clays  and  is  probably  next  to  silica  the 
most  important.  All  common  forms  of 
iron  are  represented — oxides,  carbonates, 
silicates,  sulphides  and  even  titanates 
The  oxides  are  most  common  and 
most  active  in  their  effect,  as  they  tend 
to  stain  or  color  the  clay.  The  amount 
of  the  coloration  is  not  always  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  iron  oxide  present  how¬ 
ever,  as  pure,  white  china  clays  have 
been  found  to  contain  over  one  per 
cent,  of  iron,  while  fire  clays  of  a  buff 
color  may  not  contain  over  one-half  of 
that  quantity.  The  effect  of  the  iron 
compounds  is  so  variable  that  even  if 
the  per  cent,  of  iron  in  a  clay  be  known 
it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  accurate 
idea  of  what  its  effect  will  be  after 
the  clay  has  been  burnt.  This 
variability  is  caused  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  which  this  iron 
may  be  combined  with  the  clay. 
It  may  be  disseminated  in  grains, 
soaked  into  the  clay  from  a  solu¬ 
tion.  or  perhaps  be  chemically 
combined  with  the  clay  base  itself 
as  a  double  silicate  of  iron  and 
alumina;  in  each  case  its  effect 
would  be  different  from  the  others 
Lime  and  magnesia  are  found 
in  small,  but  persistent  amounts 
in  nearly  all  clay;  in  most  cases 
probably  they  exist  as  silicate,  for 
it  is  not  possible  to  dissolve  them 
with  water,  as  would  be  easily 
done  if  they  were  present  as  any 
other  lime  compounds.  Many 
instances  are  known,  however,  of 
clays  containing  notable  quan¬ 
tities  of  lime  in  the  form  of  car¬ 
bonates,  sometimes  intimately 
mixed  with  the  clay  and  some¬ 
times  present  as  gravel  or  little 
grains.  In  this  last  phase  the 
lime  does  enormous  injury  to  the 
working  qualities  of  a  clay.  Lime 
is  also  very  frequently  present  in 
clays,  especially  in  stratified  clays  and 
shales  of  the  earlier  geological  forma¬ 
tions  as  sulphate,  and  in  this  condition 
causes  great  annoyance  and  injury  to 
the  clayworker,  as  it  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  whitewash  or  stains  that  disfigure 
the  surface  of  so  much  burnt  clay  ware. 
If  the  clays  are  to  be  used  for  very  ex¬ 
pensive  or  important  purposes,  the  sul¬ 
phates  can  be  largely  removed  by  wash¬ 
ing  and  filtering  the  clay. 

Besides  these  five  chemical  elements, 
the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda, the  alkaline 
earths,  lime  and  magnesia  and  the  great 
coloring  agent,  iron,  a  large  variety  of 
other  materials  like  barium  and  stron¬ 
tium,  lithium,  cobalt  and  copper,  zinc 
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manganese, and  also  phosphoric, sulphu¬ 
ric,  titanic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  are 
occasional  constituents  of  clay.  But 
they  are  both  rare  in  occurrence  and 
unimportant  in  effect,  and  are  interest¬ 
ing  only  as  they  throw  light  on  the 
geological  origin  of  the  clay  deposits. 

Another  constituent  must  yet  be 
mentioned  among  the  common  ingre¬ 
dients  of  clay,  viz.,  organic  matter  or  re¬ 
mains  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  In 
many  of  Ohio’s  clays  and  shales  large 
quantities  of  decomposing  vegetation 
was  in  suspension  in  the  same  water  in 
which  the  clays  were  being  deposited, 
and  as  a  result,  the  latter  are  colored 
blue  or  black  by  the  organic  matter 
caught  and  carried  down. 

When  a  clay  is  colored  from  this 
cause  it  is  easily  detected,  as  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  heat  is  sufficient  to  burn 
out  all  vegetable  matter,  leaving  the 
clay  to  be  permanently  colored  by  its 
mineral  ingredients  only.  Organic  mat¬ 
ter  is  seldom  a  source  of  detriment  to 
•  clays;  it  is  usually  present  in  easily 
volatile  forms.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
in  grains  of  lignite,  which  leave  the  clay 
porous  when  they  burn  out.  In  some 
instances,  notably  in  the  Huron  Shale 
of  Ohio,  there  is  so  much  coaly  matter 
present  that  it  is  a  great  source  of  heat 
in  burning,  and  when  rightly  managed, 
is  a  benefit  to  the  clayworker. 

We  have  now  seen  that  minerologi- 
eally,  clay  is  a  mixture  of  real  clay  or 
kaolinite,  with  sand,  feldspar,  mica  and 
other  silicates  and  colored  by  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  iron  and  organic  matter. 

WHY  CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  MAY  MISLEAD. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  similar  defi¬ 
nition  of  it  from  a  chemical  standpoint, 
for  by  its  analysis  the  total  quantity  of 
each  element  is  reported,  regardless  of 
how  it  was  combined  or  in  how  many 
minerals  it  was  present.  This  point 
alone  has  caused  chemical  analysis  to 
be  a  stumbling  block  as  often  as  a  help 
to  clayworkers,  for  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  ultimate  quality  of  the  clay 
will  depend  more  on  the  way  in  which 
its  elements  are  combined  than  on  the 
gross  amount  of  eacb  element  present. 

It  is  possible  to  report  a  clay  analysis 
in  such  a  way  as  to  remedy  this  fault  to 
some  extent.  For,  it  is  known  and 
generally  admitted,  that  the  alumina  of 
the  clay  is  the  measure  of  the  amount 
of  real  clay  or  kaolinite  base  present, 
and  that  the  silica  present  over  and 
above  the  amount  required  to  combine 
with  this  alumina,  is  present  as  sand  or 
as  other  silicates  than  kaolin.  Also  the 


water  which  is  combined  with  the  clay 
is  distinct  from  that  existing  as  free 
moisture.  Grouping  the  quantities  of 
alumina,  combined  silica  and  combined 
water  together,  we  have  the  quantity  of 
the  clay  base. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  silica  is  set  aside 
as  being  a  sterile  impurity,  or  one  which 
has  no  violent  effect  on  the  quality  of 
the  clay  for  good  or  ill.  Lastly,  the  in¬ 
jurious  impurities,  or  those  which  tend 
to  flux  the  clay  during  burning,  are 
grouped  together.  If  any  carbonaceous 
matter  be  reported  it  must  be  grouped 
in  a  fourth  class  with  the  moisture,  as 
neither  of  these  bodies  are  a  permanent 
part  of  the  clays  composition. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  following 
imiginary  analysis  of  a  stone  ware 


clay : 

Silica . 65.00 

Alumina . 23.00 

Iron .  1.50 

Lime . 50 

Magnesia . 25 

Potash  .  1.75 

Soda .  . 25 

Combined  water .  5.75 

Moisture . . .  2.00 


100.00 

By  calculation,  assuming  that  the 
alumina  is  present  as  kaolinite  base  in 
the  clay  under  question,  the  combined 
silica  is  obtained  as  follows: 


Alumina  in 

Silica  in 

Alumina  in 

Silica  In 

Kaolinite 

Kaolinite 

Sample 

Sample 

39.8 

46.3 

23.0 

X 

or  46.3  x  23.0 

- —  26.75. 

39.8 


Next,  assembling 


Combined  silica  .  26.75 

Alumina . 23.00 

Water .  5.75 


We  have  the  clay  base  .  55  50 

The  rest  of  the  silica,  or  65.00  less 
26.75  =  38.25,  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
sand  or  other  silicates  than  clay. 

The  injurious  impurities  are  next  as¬ 
sembled  as  follows: 


Iron . 1.50 

Lime  . 50 

Magnesia . 25 

Potash .  1.75 

Soda . 25 


Amounting  to .  4.25. 


The  classified  constituents  can  now 
be  assembled  as  follows  : 


Chemical  Mineral 


Elements. 

Constituents. 

1  Silica  (combined) 

26.751 

2  Alumina 

23.00 

1-  55.50 

Clay  Base 

3  Water  (combined) 

4  Silica  (free) 

5  75  J 
38.25 

38.25 

Sand 

5  Iron 

1.50) 

6  Lime 

..50  ! 

7  Magnesia 

.25 

\  4.25 

Fluxes 

8  Potash 

1.75 

9  Soda 

.25  J 

10  Moisture 

2.00 

2.00 

Water 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

By  such  a  process,  which  requires  no 
knowledge  of  chemistry  other  than  the 
simple  computation  shown  above,  any 
one  can  transform  a  common  clay  an¬ 
alysis,  which  means  next  to  nothing, 
into  a  comparatively  intelligent  state¬ 
ment,  which  partly,  at  least,  represents 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  clay. 

Clayworkers  should,  in  the  future, 
unite  to  insist  on  having  all  analyses 
made  for  them,  reported  by  this  rational 
method.  But  in  order  to  utilize  the 
thousands  of  analyses  made  in  the  past, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remodel  them  by 
the  plan  suggested  before  they  will  be 
of  much  service. 


IS  YOUR  NAME  WRITTEN  THERE. 


Secretary  Randall  announces  that  all 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  com¬ 
ing  annual  Convention  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  that  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  very  large  and  successful  meeting. 

Every  American  brickmaker  is  in¬ 
vited.  The  local  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee  advises  us,  through  its  chairman 
D.  V.  Purington,  that  they  are  fixed  for 
any  and  every  emergency.  They  will 
present  every  visiting  member  with  a 
medal,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  FAB. 

Cushions  gay  on  every  chair, 

But  never  a  place  to  sit ; 

Cushions,  cushions  everywhere, 

Till  I  nearly  take  a  fit; 

Cushions  strewn  upon  the  floor 
On  every  side  I  see— 

My  wife  has  taken  a  cushion  craze 
And  there  is  no  room  for  me  ! 

— New  York  Herald. 
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forsaken  country.  But  many  a  man 
here  is  alive  and  well  to-day,  who  would 
have  been  under  the  sod  years  ago  if  he 
had  remained  in  his  native  State.  The 
climate  is  delightful,  the  air  pure  and 
exhilarating,  and  the  atmosphere  so  rare 
that  objects  three  or  four  miles  distant 
appear  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw.  It 
is  called  the  land  of  sunshine,  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  it  well  deserves  the  name. 
The  peaches  and  grapes  are  superior  to 
either  Delaware  or  California,  and  the 
gardens  are  aglow  with  choice  flowers 
the  year  round.  There  are  very  few 
days  from  January  to  December  that 


Clay  Co.,  located  at  Socorro,  a  town  of 
about  4,000  or  5,000  inhabitants,  about 
180  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.  The  company  is  composed 
of  wealthy  men,  who  have  backed  up 
their  faith  with  their  means, and  in  the 
face  of  many  discouragements,  have 
built  an  extensive  and  well-equipped 
plant.  The  works  are  well  located  on  a 
commanding  elevation,  overlooking  the 
town  of  Socorro  on  the  north,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  East. 
The  machinery  consists  of  five  Corliss 
Engines  and  two  boilers,  nine  foot  dry 
pan,  clay  conveyor,  elevator,  Wallace 
Pug  Mill,  Acme  Brick  Machine  and 
a  Wellsville  Cutting  Table  and  a  Colum¬ 
bian  Repress.  They  have  eight  tunnel 
dryers,  heated  by  furnaces,  one  square 
and  one  round  down  draft  kiln,  which 
are  to  be  augmented  in  the  neai  future, 
their  kiln  capacity  having  been  supple¬ 
mented  in  the  past  with  clamp  kilns 
when  required.  The  original  object  of 
the  company,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  allied 
products,  but  through  an  ill-advised  use 
of  inferior  clays,  have  never  made  a 
success  in  this  line. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICK  MANUFACTURING  IN  NEW 
MEXICO. 


HERE  is  a  kind  of  spell  or  en¬ 
chantment  almost,  about  the 
very  name  of  Mexico.  It  is 
a  kind  of  synonym  of  much 
that  was  romantic,  adventu¬ 
rous  and  cruel,  in  this  coun¬ 
try’s  history.  When  we  be¬ 
gin  to  think  about  Mexico  a 
a  heterogeneous  crowd  o  f 
thoughts  come  trooping 
through  the  brain  in  the 
wildest  confusion,  and  cliff- 
dwellers,  Pueblo  Indians,  Spaniards, 
Aztecs  and  others  become  inextricably 
mixed. 

I  set  out  to  write  something  about 
Neiv  Mexico,  not  Mexico,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  like  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
Turkey  in  Asia,  the  people  are  all  Turks 
anyhow.  This  is  Mexico  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  people  are  sure  enough 
Mexicans.  I  suppose  one  could  travel 
through  every  country  in  Europe,  and 


kilns  are,  in  a  large  degree,  independent 
of  the  weather,  but  even  they  get  along 
better  in  nice  weather  than  in  the  op¬ 
posite  kind.  For  the  dry  press  process 
this  climate  possesses  a  great  advantage, 
in  that  the  clays,  as  they  come  from 
the  mine,  are  in  capital  condition  for 
pressing. 

As  New  Mexico  has  no  large  cities, 
and  as  most  of  the  buildings  are  of 
adobe,  the  native  demand  for  brick  is 
somewhat  limited,  while  the  supply  of 
clay  of  various  kinds  is  practically  un¬ 
limited.  The  only  first-class  plant  in 
New  Mexico  is  that  of  the  Socorro  Fire 
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not  find  scenes  or  people  any  more 
foreign  to  American  eyes  than  can  be 
seen  any  day  in  New  Mexico,  if  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  and  soon  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  State.  The  very  signs  on 
the  stores  are  many  of  them  exclusively 
in  Spanish,  while  all  public  and  legal 
notices  are  posted  up  in  both  Spanish 
and  English,  and  those  printed  in  the 
newspapers  are  also  in  the  two  languages. 

On  first  acquaintance  New  Mexico  is 
not  very  inviting,  and  those  accustomed 
to  sylvan  groves  and  woodland  slopes, 
when  they  ride  for  miles  through  this 
bare  and  rocky  land,  with  scarce  a  sign 
of  vegetation,  think  this  must  be  a  God¬ 


the  sun  does  not  shine,  and  in  a  stay  of 
nearly  8  weeks  in  October  and  November, 
the  sun  has  shone  every  day,  and  in 
that  time  it  has  rained  but  twice,  and 
that  not  exceeding  an  hour  combined. 
All  of  this  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  brickmaking,  and  yet  some  of  it  is 
very  closely  associated.  This  is  an 
almost 

IDEAL  CLIMATE  FOR  BRICKMAKING. 

For  outside  it  would  be  almost  per¬ 
fection  itself,  for  it  very  rarely  rains,  and 
the  winters  are  so  short  that  a  yard 
could  be  run  almost  continually  for  ten 
months  in  the  year.  Modern  plants 
equipped  with  dryers  and  permanent 
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Recent  search  and  experiment  how¬ 
ever,  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
fire  clays  capable  of  producing  a  good 
quality  of  fire  brick,  and  they  are  now 
operating  the  works  on  these,  making 
at  present  by  the  hand  method,  and 
though  times  are  extremely  dull,  the 
business  connections  of  the  company 
are  such  as  to  ensure  them  a  fair  de¬ 
mand.  As  this  is  the  only  fire  brick 
works  within  hundreds  of  miles,  they 
are  well  located  for  supplying  the  various 
smelters  situated  hereand  atotlier  points 
right  on  down  through  Old  Mexico,  and 
also  for  the  coke  oven  plants  already 
built  and  to  be  built. 

VALUABLE  CLAY  DEPOSITS. 

The  previous  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  shown  the  great  possibilities 
here  in  the  line  of  fine  pressed  front 
brick  of  different  colors  and  a  recent 
extended  series  of  careful  tests  have 
fully  substantiated  and  largely  added  to 
those  previously  made.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  almost  any  color  or  shade  can 
be  obtained  from  an  almost  clear  white 
down  to  a  deep  brown.  As  the  demand  for 
common  building  brick  is  so  limited, and 
at  unprofitable  prices,  the  company  in¬ 
tends  in  the  future  to  make  a  special 
feature  of  the  finer  grades  of  brick,  in 
popular  colors,  so  that  they  can  seek  a 
market  in  larger  and  more  distant 
cities. 

The  variety  of  clays  here  is  remarka¬ 
ble,  and  almost  incredible.  During  the 
recent  series  of  tests,  over  sixty  different 
and  distinct  varieties  of  clay  were  op¬ 
erated  on,  all  from  this  immediate 
locality,  and  if  time  and  opportunity 
had  permitted,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  number  could  have  been 
doubled.  Taking  this  fact,  and  the 
various  combinations  that  can  be  made 
of  these  clays,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
how  great  are  the  possibilities  within 
control.  Of  course,  many  of  these  clays 
are  from  various  reasons  undesirable, 
yet  the  majority  of  them  are  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Some  of  them  are  highly 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe 
and  vitrified  paving  brick,  and  others  to 
terra  cotta,  both  red  and  buff.  The  works 
are  at  one  serious  disadvantage  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  clay  mines  are  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance, entailing  considerable 
expense  for  teaming.  This  is  one  great 
reason  why  common  brickmaking  is  un¬ 
profitable,  and  hence  attention  being 
turned  to  a  higher-priced  product.  It 
should  be-  mentioned  that  the  roads 
here  are  good  the  year  round,  and  when 


new  roads  are  to  be  made,  or  repairs 
made  on  old  ones,  it  is  at  a  small  ex¬ 
pense,  as  the  materials  required  are 
found  close  by  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
The  building  brick  clays,  and  some  of 
the  fire  clays,  are  obtained  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  and  are  distant  from 
four  to  six  or  seven  miles.  The  best 
fire  clays,  so  far,  are  found  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river,  and  are  about  seven 
miles  from  the  works.  From  there  the 
clay  is  hauled  about  five  miles  to  the 
river,  over  mountains  and  down  canons, 
then  is  transported  across  the  river  by 
flat  boats,  and  again  hauled  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  miles  to  the  works. 


business  people  here  are  active,  energetic 
and  wide  awake. 

The  Mexican  people,  as  a  rule  are 
quiet,  well-behaved  and  industrious. 
They  rarely  make  any  disturbance,  ex¬ 
cept  when  new  “Vino”  time  comes 
around.  Then  they  have  a  good  time 
generally,  and  yell  like  Indians.  Many 
of  them  are  very  intelligent,  and  can,  all 
of  them,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
read  and  write  well, — to  their  everlasting 
credit  be  it  said.  The  Mexican  on  the 
whole  makes  a  pretty  good  workman, 
and  certainly  preferable  to  the  Negro. 
But  when  Mr.  Mexican  wants  to  take  a 
day  or  two  off  there  is  no  holding  him. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  AUDITORIUM  — 
Grand  Staircase  and  Desk. 

A  RUGGED  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

The  life  of  the  clay  miner  is  attended 
with  many  discomforts.  Being  five 
miles  away  from  town  and  across  the 
river,  the  miners  and  teams  have  to  live 
in  camps,  and  cook  for  themselves. 
Some  idea  of  the  climate  can  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated  that  up  to  the  middle 
of  November,  the  miners  and  teamsters 
slept  with  the  ground  for  a  bed  and  the 
sky  for  a  roof.  Some  of  our  readers 
would  think  this  was  hard  lines. 

The  clay  properties  of  the  company 
are  numerous  and  valuable.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  they  have  at 
least  seven  mining  claims,  all  but  one 
being  fire  clay.  On  the  west  side  they 
have  several  mines  of  red,  buff,  cream- 
colored,  and  white  clays. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  down  in 
New  Mexico  the  people  are  slow,  and 
easy  going,  without  any  energy.  While 
this  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  it  is 
very  far  from  the  fact  as  a  whole.  The 


He  is  always  ready  with  an  excuse, 
either  his  father  is  sick, or  he  has  to  go  and 
see  his  sister,  or  do  something  for  his 
grandfather.  The  accompanying  views 
of  the  works  do  not  show  any  of  the 
hands,  but  if  they  did  there  would  be 
little  if  any  difference  observable  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  average  hands  on 
a  brick  works.  The  Americans  employ¬ 
ed  at  the  Socorro  Works  are  a  fine  set  of 
fellows,  fully  up  to,  if  not  above,  the 
average.  They  are  capable,  active,  in¬ 
telligent  and  good  natured. 

All  things  taken  into  consideration 
the  Socorro  Fire  Clay  Company  appears 
to  have  a  good  thing,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  will  make  a  com¬ 
mercial  as  well  as  a  technical  success, 
which  they  certainly  deserve,  and  should 
be  the  wish  of  every  good  clayworker 
Alfred  Crossley. 
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>WAS  New  Year’s  Day  before  my 
open  hearth 

I  sat  in  meditation  calm.  The 
day  is  mete 

For  retrospection.  Custom  long  ago 
Decreed  that  resolutions  new  and 
good 

Should  on  this  first  day  of  the  year 
be  made. 

My  listless  gaze  within  the  fire  discerned 
Strange  shapes.  Within  my.mind  weird  fan¬ 
cies  play’d. 

The  lumps  of  coal  aud  flames  with  ash  through¬ 
out 

Suggested  visions  strangely,  like  to  those 
By  Dante’s  graphic  pen  so  vividly 
Portrayed  where  “Midst  the  graves  were  scat¬ 
tered  flames 

Wherewith  intensely  all  throughout  they 
burned, 

That  iron  for  no  craft  there  hotter  needs.’’ 

My  mind  was  dazed,  across  my  eyes  to  wipe 
The  gathering  haze  my  hand  I  drew,  when  lo  ! 
A  form  arose  within  the  flame,  as  shade 
It  seemed,  a  spirit  from  the  regions  dark. 

With  spectre  hand  he  beckoned  me  to  come, 
“Onward  he  mov’d,  I  close  his  steps  pursued.” 
Straight  through  the  arch  that  seemed  a  kiln 
he  led. 

Ere  I  passed  through,  inscribed  above  that  arch 
“Such  characters  in  color  dim  I  mark’d 
Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe  ; 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain ; 
Through  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye, 
Eternal  and  eternal  I  endure, 

All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here.” 

CANTO  II. 

Within  such  scenes  as  living  man  ne’er  saw 
We  met  “That  e’en  I  wept  at  entering.” 

Upon  a  barren  plain  of  parching  sand 
We  found  a  troop  of  restless,  naked  shades 
That  could  not  rest  nor  pause  and  bear  the 
pain. 

“O’er  all  the  sand  fell  slowly  wafting  down 
Dilated  flakes  of  fire,  as  flakes  of  snow 
on  Alpine  summit  when  the  wind  is  hush’d.” 


As  they  passed  near  I 
asked  of  one,  whos 
form 

I  knew  to  pause  and 
with  me  hold  converse. 
“O  son  !”  said  he,  “who¬ 
ever  of  this  throng 
One  instant  stops,  lies 
there  a  h  undred  years.  ” 
I  asked  my  guide  why 
these  in  pain  on  sands 
So  scorching  hot  were 
thus  compelled  to 
dwell. 

He  thus  to  me  replied, 
“Of  sandy  clay 
These  while  in  life  made 
bricks  and  sold 
Them  to  their  fellow 
men  their  homes  to 
build. 

They  knew  full  well  the 
fate  of  him 


On  our  right  hand  new  miseries  I  saw, 

New  pains,  new  executioners  of  wrath, 

That  swarming  peopled  the  first  chasm.  Below 
Were  naked  sinners.  'Hitherward  they  came. 
Each  divers  way  along  the  grisly  rock. 

Horn’d  demons  I  beheld,  with  lashes  huge, 
That  on  their  backs  unmercifully  smote. 

Ah !  how  they  made  them  bound  at  the  first, 
stripe ! 

None  for  the  second  waited  nor  the  third.” 
“Behold  the  law  exemplified”  my  guide 
Began,  “The  harvest  as  the  seed  shall  be. 

Here  see  the  suffering  souls  of  masters  hard 
Who  drove  with  cruel  greed  the  laboring  man.” 
“Now  mayst  thou  see,  my  son  !  how  brief,  how 
vain, 

The  goods  committed  into  fortune’s  hands, 

For  which  the  human  race  keep  such  a  coil ! 
Not  all  the  gold,  that  is  beneath  the  moon, 

Or  ever  hath  been,  of  these  toil-worn  souls 
Might  purchase  rest  for  one.” 

'CANTO  iv. 

To  greater  depths  and  darker  scenes  of  woe 
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Who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  yet 
No  anxious  care  they  felt  for  those 
Whose  joy  they  thus  endangered  by  their 
crimes.” 

canto  in. 


To  other  scenes  we  pass.  “Now  had  we  come 
Where,  crossing  the  next  pier  the  path 
straighten’d 

Bestrides  its  shoulders  to  another  arch. 


He  who  knew  well  the  way  he  trod,  then  led 
Me  on.  Ere  we  had  entered  well  the  arch 
That  led  into  the  course  ranged  next  below 
We  met  a  stench  that  well  nigh  drove  me  back. 
“And  here  to  shun  the  horrible  excess 
Of  fetid  exhalation,  upward  cast 
From  the  profound  abyss,  behind  the  lid 
Of  a  great  monument  we  stood  retir’d. 

We  make  delay,  that  somewhat  first  the  scene 
To  the;direibreath;accustom’d,  afterward 
Regard  it  not.”  My  master  said  to  me. 
“A  miry  tribe  all  naked”  I  beheld, 
Wallowing  in  the  foul  and  murky  lake. 
Some  upright  stood,  some  prone,  some 
near  submerged, 

Some  quite  beneath  the  slime  we  re 
buried  there. 

“One  drench’d  in  mire  before  me  came 
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and  said : 

“Who  art  thou  that  comest  ere  thine  hour?” 
My  name  to  thee  is  naught,  my  mission  here 
To  learn  the  fate  of  those  who  wrought  in  clay. 
Returning  to  the  scenes  of  life  I  there 
Shall  warning  give.  What  wrong  brought  these 
Unto  this  loathsome  place?  “We  all  made 
brick 

From  rich  and  fertile  soil,”  he  thus  explain’d, 
“That  nature  will’d  should  bring  forth  food  for 
man.” 

CANTO  V. 

We  on  our  journey  moved  to  farther  depths 
Of  Hell,  Such  moanings,  shrieks  and  wails  of 
woe 

Were  never  heard  on  earth.  Below  I  saw 
Machines  of  torture  far  more  horrible 
Than  those  of  inquisition’s  fame  of  old. 

E’en  as  the  miller  feeds  the  corn  until 
’Tis  ground  a  horde  of  demons,  black  and  fell, 
Each  sinner  ground  and  pugg’d  and  pressed 
and  laid 

Within  the  flame.  “He  kindled,  burned  and 
chang’d 

To  ashes,  all  poured  out  upon  the  earth. 

When  there  dissolv’d  he  lay,  the  dust  again 
Up  roll’d  spontaneous,  and  the  self  same  form 
Instant  resumed.”  Whose  souls  are  these,  in 
awe 

I  asked.  “These  agents  were  for  brick  mach¬ 
ines 

And  lied  unto  the  trusting  men  who  bought 
To  find  that  they  had  been  basely  deceived.” 
“Of  all  malicious  act  abhorr’d  in  heaven, 

The  end  is  injury  ;  and  all  such  end 
Either  by  force  or  fraud  works  other’s  woe, 

But  fraud,  because  of  man  peculiar  evil, 

To  God  is  more  displeasing ;  and  beneath 
The  fraudalent  are,  therefore,  doom’d  to  endure 
Severer  pang.”  These  direful  visions  wrought 
My  nerves  to  such  a  degree  that  I  awoke, 

May  all  who  read  these  lines  be  led  to  make 
Resolve  to  work  their  clay  by  golden  rule. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICKLAYING. 

ERETOFORE,  we  have  spoken  of 
bonding  in  the  laying  of  bricks, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  the  bonding 
is  accomplished  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  bricks  themselves  are  placed  in  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other.  In  practical  work, 
there  are  other  methods  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  desirable  result,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bonding  of  a  wall  is  the 
element  that  makes  it  very  substantial, 
or  the  reverse. 

Another  bond  that  is  often  used,  where 
the  conformation  of  the  work  permits, 
is  the  use  of  wood  or  timber,  and  in  the 
technical  nomenclature  is  known  as 
“the  timber  bond.”  Bonding  with  tim¬ 
ber  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
placing  of  pieces  of  timber  of  certain 
dimensions  upon  a  finished  course  of 
brickwork,  and  then  proceeding  to  place 


upper  courses  so  as  to  enclose  the  wood 
as  closely  as  is  practicable.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  how  necessary  it 
is  for  good  work  that  the  timber  bond 
covers  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the 
superincumbent  course.  Sometimes 


this  timber  is  concealed  within  the  wall, 
but  as  is  more  often  the  case,  especially 
in  house  construction,  it  is  exposed  at 
one  side  of  the  wall.  The  interior  side 
of  the  wall  is,  as  a  rule,  chosen,  as  this 
permits  the  use  of  the  timber  for  the 
purpose  of  nailing  interior  wood  work. 
Particularily  is  it  utilized  for  the  fasten¬ 
ing  of  dados,  skirting  boards,  and  join¬ 
ery  work  of  all  kinds.  If  it  should  oc¬ 
cur  that  this  timber  bonding  should 
extend  entirely  around  the  room,  it  is 
known  as  chain  bonding,  and  in  such 
cases  there  are,  as  a  rule,  several  of  the 
chain  bonds  at  several  heights.  That  to 
which  the  skirting  boards  can  be  fastened 
is  called  skirting  bonds.  And  in  case 
a  deep  dado  or  wainscoating  is  used, 
another  chain  bond  is  placed  at  a  near 
distance  from  the  skirting  bond,  to 
which  the  upper  portion  of  the  dado  is 
fastened.  Then  at  the  top  of  the  wall 
near  the  ceiling  is  placed  what  is  known 
as  the  wall  or  plate  bond. 

Fig.  1  shows  some  views  of  timber 
bonds,  a  is  the  elevation  view  of  a  tim¬ 
ber  bond  placed  between  courses  of 
headers.  The  '  surface  of  this  timber 
bond  is,  as  a  rule,  flush  with  that  of  the 
•wall  in  which  it  is  placed.  This  is 
shown  in  b,  which  is  a  section  of  the 
wall  in  part. 

In  order  to  fasten  in  the  framings  of 
doors  and  linings  of  windows,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  make  use  of  what  are  termed 
wood  bricks.  As  the  name  implies, 
these  are  made  of  wood,  and  are,  in  fact, 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  true 
bricks.  And  they  are  placed  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  brick  would  be  laid, 
only  in  such  as  to  be  convenient  for  the 
purposes  mentioned.  Commonly,  they 
are  inserted  in  the  jambs  or  reveals  of 
the  openings  into  which  the  door  or 
window  frames  and  linings  are  to  be 


placed.  They  do  not  pass  entirely 
through  the  wall,  but  stop  short  of  the 
exterior  surface. 

Timber  bonding  is,  however,  in  many 
cases  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  open  to  decay  has  led  to 
the  using  of  iron  for  the  same  end. 
Technically,  this  material  is  known  as 
the  hoop  iron  bond.  The  iron  is  in 
strips  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  as 
a  rule  are  coated  with  tar  paint,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  rust.  The  iron 
is  usually  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
and  in  order  to  secure  a  firmer  union 
between  the  iron  and  the  layer  of  mor¬ 
tar  in  which  it  is  laid,  holes  are  punched 
through  the  strips,  and  this  permits  the 
mortar  to  pass  through.  And  as  these 
holes  are  punched,  they  leave  a  burr  or 
raised  part  upon  the  under  side,  this  al¬ 
so  acting  as  a  bonding  projection.  A 
special  ribbon  has  been  devised  for  this 
purpose,  and  although  not  often  used 
now,  was  in  its  time  a  very  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  trade.  It  is  called  Tyer- 
manns  iron,  and  the  ribbon  of  metal  was 
cut  at  intervals  upon  each  edge  in  a 
diagonal  direction.  These  spurs  could 
be  raised  at  will,  and  formed  ideal  hold¬ 
fasts  or  keys. 

In  Fig.  2  are  shown  several  of  these 
irons  for  bonding,  among  the  kind  last 
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spoken  of.  Lately  the  iron  brace  has 
become  a  feature  in  the  erecting  of 
walls,  being  a  plate  with  shank,  the  lat¬ 
ter  piercing  the  wall  and  being  headed 
at  the  other  side.  This  acts  as  a  brace, 
preventing  the  bulging  of  the  wall. 
However,  these  assistants  have  developed 
the  system  of  shell-walls,  and  to  a  good 
workman  appear  more  worthy  of  con¬ 
demnation  than  praise.  “Nimbus.” 

COMING  CONVENTIONS. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association,  Chicago,  Jan.  23-27,  1894. 

Illinois — Springfield,  Jan.  16-17,1894. 

Iowa — Des  Moines,  Feb.  7-8, 1894. 

Ohio — Columbus,  Feb.  13-14,  1894. 

HIS  RELATIVES. 

The  sluggard  declined  to  go 
To  the  ant ;  because  as  be  said, 

The  ant  isn’t  in  it  at  all,  you  know, 

He’d  go  to  the  uncle,  instead. 

-  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Eig-htn  Animal  Meeting  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
To  be  held  at  Chicago,  Ill., 

January  23  to  27,  1894. 

To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A  : 

Gentlemen: — It  has  been  determined 
to  hold  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention 
at  Chicago  beginning  Tuesday,.  January 
23,  1894  and  continuing  the. balance  of 
the  week. 

THE  PLACE  OF  MEETING 

Will  be  the  beautiful  Banquet  Hall  in 
the  Auditorium  Hotel.  This  famous 
hostelry  has  also  been  selected  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  headquarters 
for  the  members  and  their  friends  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  Convention. 

THE  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Will  therefore  be  of  the  very  best.  In 
case  of  inclement  weather  the  delegates 
will  not  have  to  brave  the  elements  at 
all,  as  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  them 
to  leave  the  hotel  unless  they  wish  to  do 
so.  Such  commodious  and  elegant 
quarters  have  never  before  been  obtaina¬ 
ble.  A  uniform  rate  of  $3  a  day  on  the 
American  plan  will  be  made  to  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  friends.  Those  prefer- 
ing  to  stop  on  the  European  plan  will 
be  accommodated  at  $1.50  a  day  where 
two  or  more  room  together.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  Auditorium 
these  are  very  favorable  terms.  The 
Auditorium  is  one  of  America’s  largest 
and  finest  hotels.  It  is  so  spacious  and 
so  elegantly  equipped  that  luxurious  en¬ 
tertainment  can  be  afforded  our  entire 
membership. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

Have  been  arranged  for  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  plan  over  all  principal  lines. 

Each  person  desiring  the  excursion 
rate  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket 
and  pay  full  fare  to  Chicago,  taking  a 
printed  certificate  from  the  Ticket  Agent 
stating  that  ticket  has  been  purchased 
at  the  regular  rate.  This  when  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  return 
ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare,  thus 


making  a  two-thirds  fare  for  round  trip. 

Those  desiring  certificates  should  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  the  ticket  offices  at 
least  thirty  minutes  before  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  trains. 

Should  any  ticket  agent  fail  to  have 
a  blank  certificate,  a  certificate  or  receipt 
for  the  amount  paid,  stating  that  it  is 
for  one  first-class  fare  and  bearing  the 
agent’s  stamp  should  be  taken,  and  will 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
to  obtain  the  reduced  rate  returning 
which  can  not  be  done  if  proper  receipt 
or  certificate  is  not  taken. 

THE  PROGRAMME 
First  Session,  Tuesday,  2:30  P.  M. 

Enrollment  of  New  Members  and  Roll  Call. 
President’s  Annual  Address, 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Report  of  Treasurer, 

John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

1.  “Brickyard  Ethics,”  Essay, 

Donald  McDonald,  Louisville,  Ky. 

2.  “The  Year’s  Record,” 

General  discussion,  led  by  Frank  McAvoy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Note— At  the  close  of  each  address  or  essay, 
the  subject  under  consideration  will  be  fully 
discussed. 

Tuesday  Evening,  8:30  O’clock. 

Annual  Paw-wow,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Brick  Manufacturers,  will  be  held  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  D.  V.  Purington,  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies. 

3.  Essay,  “Glazed  Brick.  Their  Origin,  Value 

and  Use,” 

Geo.  B.  Engle,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Second  Session,  Wednesday,  9:30  a.  m. 

I.  Essay,  “The  Brickmaker.” 

J.  B  McHose,  Boone,  Iowa. 
5.  “Profit  and  Loss  in  Brickmaking,” 

General  discussion,  led  by  a  member  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Brick  Exchange, 
<).  “Drying  Brick,”  [Pittsburg. 

General  discussion,  led  by  J.  A.  Snell,  Bar¬ 
rington,  R.  I. 

7.  “Setting  Brick  in  Kilns,” 

General  discussion,  led  by 

Max.  A.  Th  Boehncke,  Centinela,  Cal. 

Third  Session,  Wednesday,  2:30  p.  m. 

S.  Essay,  “Progress  of  Brickmaking  in  the 
South,” 

A.  S.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 
0.  “Brickmaking  for  Profit  and  Glory  (?)” 

General  discussion,  led  by  Jos.  Fairhall, 
Grape  Creek,  Ill. 

10.  Address,  “Oil  as  a  Fuel  for  Burning  Brick” 
W.  S.  Purington,  Galesburgh,  III- 

II.  Essay,  “Vitrified  Paving  Brick,” 

W.  H.  Duffett,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

12.  “Is  the  Dry  Press  Process  Suitable  for  the 

Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick?” 

General  discussion,  led  by  Alex.  Neidring- 
haus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Foueth  Session,  Thursday,  9  a.  m. 

13.  Essay,  “Waste  of  Fuel  in  Drying  and  Burn¬ 
ing,” 

Capt.  S.  P.  Crafts,  Noith  Haven,  Conn. 

14.  The  Question  Box. 

1.  What  chemical  substance  is  it  in  coal 
which  causes  discoloration,  or  a  yellowish 
deposit  to  form  on  portions  of  the  brick  which 
are  most  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
heat?  And  is  there  anything  that  can  be  used 
with  the  fuel  that  will  neutralize  this  substance 
or  prevent  such  discoloration? 

2.  Should  not  the  requisite]  of  membership 


in  this  Association  be  more  definitely  stated  in 
the  Constitution,  and  provision  made  for  the 
trial  and  expulsion  of  members  guilty  of  un¬ 
becoming  conduct? 

3.  In  view  of  the  demoralized  condition  of 
insurance  companies,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  insure  brickyards,  would  it  uot  be  advisable 
for  manufacturers  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  mutual  insurance  company  ? 

4.  Are  dry  pressed  brick  improved  by  being 
dried  artificially  before  being  set  in  kiln? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  or 
light  streak  so  frequently  found  extending 
through  the  center  of  dry  pressed  brick,  and 
how  can  it  be  prevented? 

n.  Does  the  admixture  of  fire  clay  with 
shale  or  common  clay  increase  or  lessen  the 
strength  or  wearing  qualities  of  paving  brick? 

Note.— Other  questions  may  be  subsequent¬ 
ly  submitted  for  discussion. 

Fifth  Session,  Thursday,  2:30  p.  m. 

15.  Essay,  “American  Enameled  Brick,” 

Josiah  Miller,  Oaks,  Pa. 

16.  “How  Can  We  Secure  Trained  Help?” 

General  discussion,  led  by  Edward  Orton, 

Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

17.  “The  Dry  Press  vs.  the  Stiff  Clay  Process,” 

General  discussion,  led  by  L.  G.  Howard, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Friday  and  Saturday 
Will  be  devoted  to  side  trips  to  various  points 
of  interest  in  and  about  the  city,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  local  committee  on  entertain¬ 
ment. 

AN  EXHIBITION  ROOM. 

Tables  will  be  provided  in  the  Club 
rooms  of  the  Auditorium  for  the  display 
of  specimen  brick,  etc.  These  rooms 
will  be  closed  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Convention,  but  will  be  open  to  every¬ 
one  at  all  other  hours.  Those  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  exhibits  are  requested  to  at 
once  advise  the  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  as  to 
the  character  of  the  proposed  exhibit 
and  the  amount  of  space  desired. 

EVERY  BRICKMAKER  IS  INVITED 

To  join  the  Association  and  it  is  earn¬ 
estly  desired  that  all  who  can  will  come 
to  the  Convention  and  take  an  active  part 
in  the  effort  to  advance  the  material  in¬ 
terests  of  the  entire  clayworking  craft. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER. 

Craftsmen  desiring  a  copy  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-laws  Of  the  Association 
or  the  Official  Report  of  the  last  annual 
meeting,  can  obtain  same  by  addressing 
the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  requi¬ 
site  of  membership  is  an  interest  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  brick  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $2.00. 
Craftsmen  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
coming  convention,  but  wish  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  National  Association 
and  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Report  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  are 
requested  to  send  their  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Secretary  for  enrollment. 

Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Anthony  Ittner,  President, 
Theo.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


The  Clay-  w  orker. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

FIRE  CLAYS  AND  THEIR  PROPER 
APPLICATION. 

BY  CHARLES  FERRY. 


IRON  AS  AN  IMPURITY. 

RON  manifests  itself  in  fire  clays  as 
the  sulphate,  sulphide,  silicate 
titanate,  and  the  ferrous  or  ferric 
oxides,  either  in  the  hydrous  or  anhy¬ 
drous  state. 

Though  the  presence  of  iron  com¬ 
pounds  is  advantageous  in  clays  for  par¬ 
ticular  purposes,  I  am  safe  in  asserting 
that,  where  a  fire  clay  is  used  for  resist¬ 
ing  a  very  intense  direct  heat,  iron  com¬ 
pounds  increase  its  tendency  to  fuse. 
When  the  iron  determined  as  the  sesqui 
oxide  (  Fe-  O3  )  does  not  run  higher 
than  3  per  cent,  by  weight,  the  clay  is 
sure  to  give  good  service  as  a  refractory 
material  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
though  it  may  fail  to  withstand  the 
most  intense  heat — that  is,  to  say,  other 
accidental  impurities  such  as  lime,  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  the  alkalies  appearing  only 
in  very  limited  quantities. 

Iron  in  the  form  of  sesqui  oxide 
Fe2  O3  bears  a  red  color,  while  as  its 
condition  becomes  more  hydrous  the 
color  deepens. 

This  furnishes  a  good  comparative 
test  to  apply  for  iron  in  clays  carrying  a 
perceptible  quantity,  all  as  the  red  fer¬ 
ric  oxide,  when  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  which  contains  the  more  iron. 

Very  often  this  element  occurs  in 
clay  as  ferrom  compounds,  which  are  not 
red  but  greenish  in  color,  thus  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  determine  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  any  part  of  the  iron 
in  the  “ous”  state,  before  successfully 
applying  the  test  above  mentioned. 
Like  the  minutest  particle  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potassium  (K2  Ma2  Og),  which 
will  color  a  large  volume  of  wat^r  to  a 
deep  purple.  So  a  small  fragment  of 
metallic  iron  will  yield  a  sufficient 
amount  of  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron 
(  Fe2  Oe  H6  ),  or,  better  still,  the  familiar 
soluble  basic-ferric  iron  salts,  to  stain  a 
large  bulk  of  clay  to  an  intense  red 
color. 

This  will  furnish  a  good  explanation 
for  the  stain  which  appears  in  a  red,  or 
a  red  spotted  clay. 

The  most  common  source  for  the 
formation  of  such  soluble  compounds  of 
iron  is  in  localities  where  deposits  of 
iron  pyrite  Fe  S2  exist. 

Gradually  this  sulphide  is  oxidized  to 
ferric  sulphate,  which,  being  very  solu¬ 


ble  in  water,  is  carried  away  in  solution 
and  distributed  throughout  large  beds 
of  clay.  As  the  iron  gradually  gives  up 
a  part  of  its  acid  radical  to  the  alumi¬ 
num  of  the  clay,  the  iron  salt  becomes 
more  basic  in  character  and, finally, is  pre¬ 
cipitated  as  the  red  basic  iron  salt.  The 
reaction  continues  till  the  iron  has  all 
been  converted  to  Fe2  O3  or  Fe2  Og  Hg  , 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  has  passed  ofl 
probably  in  solution  as  Ab>  (SO-i  )3,  In 


some  clay  beds  it  is  quite  apparent, from 
the  evenness  of  color,  that  the  red  iron 
oxide  is  thoroughly  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  mass,  while  in  other  cases  the 
clay  is  only  spotted.  No  doubt,  that  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  clay,  for  where  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
pact,  the  soluble  iron  salts  could  only 
find  their  way  into  the  crevices  and 
cracks,  but  where  the  clay  is  less  dense 
it  can  permeate  the  entire  mass. 

Iron  sulphide  Fe  S2  is  an  important 


impurity  in  places,  though  as  such  is 
only  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  in 
that  it  never  seems  to  appear  in  an 
evenly  disintegrated  state,  or  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  strata  as  the 
“sulphur  ball,”  or  in  the  crystalline  form. 
The  result  of  burning  a  clay,  containing 
these  impurities,  will  show  black  cavi¬ 
ties  made  by  the  volatilization  of  the 
sulphur,  as  SO2,  and  fusion  of  the  iron. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  little  or  no  ad¬ 


vantage  derived,  either  in  physical  or 
chemical  eflect,  the  appearance  of  a 
burned  clay,  in  such  a  case,  is  very 
much  marred  by  these  grimy  and 
and  yawning  black  holes. 

Other  compounds  of  iron  exist  in 
such  limited  quantities  it  wculd  hardly 
be  worth  while,  or  possible  to  note  their 
individual  eflect. 

Finally,  I  would  say,  that  I  have  not 
discovered  a  clay  yet,  no  matter  how 
seriously  contaminated  with  foieign 
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substances,  that  cannot  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  adequately  meeting  some 
conditions,  if  these  impurities,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  are  evenly  and  in¬ 
timately  mingled  with  the  clay. 

[To  be  continued,.'] 


RAPID  STRIDES  MADE  BY  THE 
FREY-SHECKLER  CO. 


DURING  the  past  few  years  hollow 
building  material  has  come  into 
very  noticeable  use.  Instead  of 
their  being  used  principally  as  a  found¬ 


beauty.  Rock  face  work  together  with 
any  design  which  can  be  successfully 
worked  in  clay  can  be  made  by  this 
company  upon  solicitation.  There  is 
to-day  nearly  $1,000,000  invested  in 
eastern  Ohio  alone  in  the  manufacture 
of  hollow  building  material. 

The  Ohio  Hollow  Block  Company 
with  their  general  office  at  Canton,  O., 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
this  line,  representing  fifteen  car  loads 
of  finished  material  daily.  Aside  from 
their  local  trade,  they  ship  these  goods 
largely  to  the  Eastern  and  New  England 
States,  where  they  have  met  with  sur¬ 


of  cornices,  reveals,  string  and  belt 
courses,  also  friezes,  panels,  and  orna¬ 
mental  tiles,  thus  reducing  the  expense 
of  manufacturing  from  plaster  moulds. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  would  be 
pleased  to  give  those  desiring  further 
information  upon  this  subject  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  this  machine,  also 
prices  and  terms  upon  which  it  is  sold. 
They  are  manufacturers  of  a  complete 
line  of  clayworking  machinery  which 
has  proven  by  performance  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  be  foremost  in  this  class  of 
machinery.  On  pages  104  and  105  the 
reader  will  find  their  advertisement 
which  shows  a  few  machines 
of  their  manufacture  which 
have  won  the  good  opinion 
of  the  craft  by  their  able  per¬ 
formance. 

We  are  certain  that  those 
who  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  machin¬ 
ery  or  entire  out¬ 
fits  will  find  these 
gentlemen  willing 


and  ready  at  all  times  to  advise  with 
them  and  will  furnish  their  best  prices 
and  terms  to  prospective  buyers. 


ation  element,  they  are  now  being 
largely  used  to  form  the  outside  walls 
of  large  and  handsome  buildings.  The 
well  known  clayworking  machinery 
manufacturers,  The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 
of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  have  within  the  last 
year  come  into  possession  of  valuable 
patents  covering  the  exclusive  use  and 
manufacture  of  a  device  for  ornament¬ 
ing  hollow  building  blocks  and  bricks, 
which  machine  they  have  now  placed 
upon  the  market.  The  cuts  of  some  of 
the  designs  furnished  by  this  company 
are  herewith  shown  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  an  idea  of  their  utility  and 


prising  favor  as  a  foundation  material. 

They  lay  up  very  rapidly  into  a  wall; 
require  a  very  small  amount  of  sand 
and  cement;  look  artistic  and  make  a 
warmer  and  dryer  cellar  than  stone,  as 
each  course  in  the  wall  furnishes  an  air 
circular  chamber. 

The  crushing  strength  of  a  well 
burned  8J  x  8J  x  16£  inch  block  we 
learn  by  actual  test  to  be  72,000  pounds, 
which  is  much  stronger  than  a  brick 
wall  of  the  same  dimensions. 

This  device  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Terra  Cotta  manufacturer,  as  it 
can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  making 


AT  THE  CONVENTION 

Will  be  exhibited  a  working  model  of 
the  Pen  field  4- Mold  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine.  This  model  although  only 
30  inches  high,  is  in  design  and  propor¬ 
tions  an  exact  miniature  reproduction 
of  the  full  sized  machine.  The  model 
illustrates  perfectly  the  principles  and 
workings  of  the  full  sized  machine,  and 
it  will  be  worth  while  for  any  brick- 
maker  to  take  the  time  to  examine  it. 
Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  will  have  rooms 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  where  tbe  oon- 
vention  will  be  held,  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  all  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
accept  their  invitation  to  call  and  seethe 
little  machine. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  DRY  HOUSES. 

Erroneous  Ideas,  Mistakes  Made,  and 
What  Constitutes  an  Ideal  Dry  House. 

THERE  are  very  few  brickmakers  who 
give  brick  drying  the  study  which 
the  subject  deserves.  All  that  is  de¬ 
sired,  as  a  rule,  is  to  get  the  brick  dried, 
without  fracture  in  the  process  of  dry¬ 
ing:  no  further  attention  being  paid  to 
the  matter.  Brickmakers,  as  a  rule,  it 
seems,  do  not  care  to  know  whether  a 
stronger  and  better  brick  could  not  be 
made  by  some  other  system  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  moisture.  Many  brickmakers 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  tougher  brick,  when  drying 
with  the  free  open  air,  than  they  are 
now  securing,  by  drying  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  artificial  heat,  and  are  blind  to 
the  cause,  laying  the  blame  to  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  clay,  the  machine,  or  the 
burning,  when  the  facts  are,  they  have 
thrust  aside  nature’s  system,  and  are 
cooking  the  moisture  out  of  their  prod¬ 
uct  with  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to 
convert  the  moisture  into  steam,  never 
dreaming  that  the  cooking  or  par  boil¬ 
ing  is  injurious  to  the  clay,  and  produces, 
when  burnt,  a  brittle  brick,  which  is 
very  undesirable,  especially  in  paving 
brick,  where  the  greatest  toughness  is 
required. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  would  be 
well  to  mention  a  few  mistakes  made  in 
construction  of  dry  houses,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  subject  clear,  will  again 
refer  to  nature’s  method,  which  dries  by 
absorption,  that  is  to  say,  air  is  wafted 
over,  underneath,  and  all  around  each 
individual  brick,  absorbing  the  moisture 
equally,  with  rapidity  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth,  dryness  and  velocity  of  the 
current.  All  dry  houses  should  be  con¬ 
structed  to  conform  to  the  principles 
taught  by  nature’s  laws;  therefore,  to 
produce  the  best  possible  results  in  rap¬ 
id  drying,  and  quality  of  product,  the 
volume  of  hot  air  should  not  exceed  175 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Therefore,  all  dry 
houses  constructed  with  a  view  of  expell¬ 
ing  the  moisture  by  heat,  are  wrong,  it 
matters  not  whether  the  heat  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  steam  or  furnaces.  This  class 
of  dry  house  is  built  in  various  forms, 
the  prevailing  fashion  being,  what  is 
known  as  the  floor  system.  There  are 
also  quite  a  number  of  dryers  built  on 
the  tunnel  and  car  system,  which  are 
furnished  with  a  great  amount  of  heat¬ 
ing  arrangement  underneath  the  cars, 
to  perform  the  cooking  process,  and  a 


very  small  amount  of  ventilators  above 
the  cars,  which  are  regulated  to  retard 
the  exit  of  the  steam  forced  out  of  the 
brick,  thereby  increasing  the  heat  to  a 
temperature  that  injuies  the  clay. 

There  is,  however,  an  ideal  system  of 
drying  brick,  which  is  used  by  many 
money  making  concerns,  being  mod¬ 
eled  after  nature’s  laws  and  absorbs  the 
moisture  from  brick  in  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  at  a  degree  of  heat 
not  to  exceed  160  degrees.  This  system 
is  on  the  natural  draft  principle  and 
maintains  a  more  constant  and  regular 
stream  of  heated  air  current,  than  can  be 
produced  by  mechanical  appliances, 
whether  it  be  exhaust  fan  wheels,  or 
pressure  blowers,  producing  forced  draft. 
Consequently  these  appliances  are  use¬ 
less  appendages,  costly  to  maintain  and 
needless.  To  the  uninitiated  at  first 


sight,  this  assertion  may  look  wild,  but 
comparison  will  prove  the  fact.  If  a 
pressure  blower  is  even  a  good  plan  for 
maintaining  an  equal  draft,  why  not 
adopt  it  to  produce  draft  in  furnaces  for 
producing  steam  in  boilers,  all  circum¬ 
stances  considered, it  would  be  as  proper 
in  one  instance  as  the  other. 

The  ideal  system  is  constructed  in 
tunnels  of  from  three  to  six  tracks  each, 
with  tracks  slightly  inclined,  has  a 
shaft  or  stack  at  the  front  end  and  an 
iron  damper  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  regulate  draft  as  required, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  also  dampers  at  the  other  end  for 
regulating  the  proper  amount  of  air, 
which  is  admitted  from  underneath  the 
radiator  floor.  This  floor  is  constructed 


in  a  suitable  manner,  for  distributing 
the  air  evenly  amongst  the  radiators 
throughout  their  entire  length;  upon 
this  floor  is  placed  the  heating  apparat¬ 
us,  which  is  composed  of  radiators  made 
up  to  sustain  contraction  and  expansion, 
without  injury, and  easily  taken  out  and 
replaced,  if  needed.  These  radiators  are 
placed  between  the  tracks  immediately 
underneath  the  cars;  an  automatic 
steam  pump  takes  care  of  the  condensed 
steam,  which  is  discharged  back  into 
the  boiler,  at  a  degree  of  heat  over  the 
boiling  point,  cutting  the  cost  of  fuel 
materially. 

The  cars  upon  which  the  bricks  are 
placed,  play  an  important  part  and  are 
constructed  of  the  best  quality  of  metal, 
great  strength,  and  equipped  with  new 
improved  anti-friction  bearings  superior 
to  all  others.  A  dry  house  constructed, 


as  described,  equipped  with  heating  ap¬ 
paratus  of  sufficient  radiating  surface, 
placed  where  the  work  is  done,  with  air 
distributed  equally,  and  a  draft  stack 
capable  of  maintaining  a  large  volume 
of  hot  air  in  a  continuous  stream  unde 
all  atmospheric  conditions,  at  all  times, 
through  bricks  placed  on  perfect  cars, 
in  a  manner  that  each  individual  brick 
has  its  moisture  absorbed  from  centre 
to  surface,  with  a  temperature  so  low, 
that  no  injury  can  occur.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal  Dry  House,  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  many  as  the  new  improved 
Iron  Clad  Dryer,  as  now  built  by  the 
Wolfl  Dryer  Co.,  No.  358  Dearborn  St., 
Room  No.  304,  Chicago,  Ill.,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  give  further  details  to  any 
one  desiring  information  on  the  subjec 
of  drying  brick. 


This  car  as  constructed  is  superior  in  strength  to  all  others,  has  new  improved  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings,  when  loaded,  moves  easy.  The  method  of  setting  permits  as  rapid  drying  in  center  as  at  sides. 
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JOHN  BULL  LIKES  IT. 


f\  T  THE  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair 
K'|  London  Engineering,  the  leading 
/  mechanical  and  technical  journal 
of  the  world,  sent  a  staff  of  mechanical 
experts  to  study  the  exhibits  of  mach¬ 
inery  from  all  countriesand  select  there¬ 
from  whatever  indicated  progress  or 
merit  sufficient  to  warrant  illustration  in 
their  columns. 

Although  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
machinery  on  exhibition,  there  were, 
comparatively  few  machines  found  of 
sufficient  interest  from  an  engineering 


BUSINESS  AT  THE  PENFIELD 
WORKS. 


SHE  accompanying  cut  represents 
one  end  of  the  main  erecting 
room  in  the  shops  of  J.  W.  Pen- 
field  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio, 
the  cut  being  a  reproduction  of  a  large 
photograph. 

In  spite  of  the  general  business  calm, 
Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  their  works  in  operation 
throughout  the  entire  season,  and  have 
been  filling  large  orders  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  leading  brick 
manufacturers  have  evidently 
taken  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
business  and  employed  their 
spare  moments  in  equipping 
their  works  with  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances,  look¬ 
ing  toward  better  results  in  1894. 

Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  report 
the  following  as  some  of  their 
fall  and  winter  shipments: 

Two  outfits  of  Auger  Brick 
Machinery,  with  pug  mills,  etc., 
to  Allegheny,  Pa.;  No.  10  Auger 
Brick  Machine  to  Kansas  City, 

Mo.;  No.  15  Auger  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  No.  20  Pug  Mill,  5-Power 
represses,  and  4-Mold  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine,  to  Wellsville, 

Ohio ;  two  No.  15  Auger  Brick 
Machines  to  Shermerville,  Ills., 
for  the  Alsip  Brick  Co’s,  new 
works;  No.  10  Auger  Machine, 
pug  mill,  dry  pan,  etc.,  to  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.;  No.  20  A  Plunger 
Machine,  with  pug  mill  and 
large  disintegrator  to  Biltmore, 

N.  C.;  No.  10  Auger  Machine  to 
Sayreville,  N.  J.;  two  Power 
Represses  to  Evansville,  Ind.; 

Power  Repress  lo  Sharon,  Penn.; 
Power  Repress  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  No. 
6  S  Plunger  Machine  to  Milan,  O.  One 
of  their  recent  shipments  was  of  a  No. 
20  A  Plunger  Machine  to  the  Raritan 
Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Co.,  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  being  the  third  Penfield 
Plunger  Machine  the  company  will 
have  in  operation. 

Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  also  report 
orders  received  for  quick  shipment  to 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  East  Brookfield, Mass.; 
two  outfits  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Biltmore, 
N.  C.,  and  Natrona,  Pa. 

A  number  of  new  tools  have  been 
recently  added  to  the  machine  shop 
equipment  at  the  Penfield  Works,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  an 
active  trade  in  1894. 


matters  the  world  over.  Chisholm, 
Boyd  &  White  may  well  feel  proud  of 
this  high  endorsement  to  the  Boyd 
Brick  Press. 


IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATORS. 

On  page  11  we  introduce  a  new  and 
improved  device  for  pulverizing  olays. 
That  it  is  doing  good  work  our  readers  can 
see  by  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
from  users  recently  received  by  the 
manufacturers,  Messrs.  Schoellhorn- 
Albrecht  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

“We  have  been  using  your  Disintegrators  for 


standpoint  to  merit  description.  Among 
the  few  good  things  selected  in  Mach¬ 
inery  Hall,  however,  was  the  4-Mold 
Boyd  Brick  Press.  This  excellent  press 
was  fully  described  in  an  illustrated 
article,  as  possessing  the  highest  merit 
in  its  class,  and  best  illustrating  the 
notable  advance  in  brick  machinery 
and  the  art  of  brickmaking  in  the 
United  States.  Its  simplicity  and  com¬ 
pactness  of  design,  the  excellent  work¬ 
manship  shown  in  construction,  and 
the  superior  finish  of  the  brick,  are 
alike  highly  commended.  As  is  well- 
known,  Engineering  is  owned  and  edited 
by  Sir  James  Dredge,  one  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  to  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
is  eminent  authority  in  mechanical 


the  past  six  months  and  it  is  giving  us  perfect 
satisfaction. 

American  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis.” 

St.  Charles,  Mo.,  Dec.  11th,  1893. 
Messrs.  Sehocllhorn  and  Albrecht , 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  We  have  used  your  machine 
constantly  since  last  spring,  and  have  not  had 
a  stop  or  delay  during  that  time,  nor  have  we 
had  any  repair  bills  to  pay  since.  It  furnishes 
us  with  plenty  of  clay  to  run  our  yaidand  if 
run  at  the  proper  speed  will  pulverize  clay  as 
fine  as  powder.  It  has  in  every  way  fully  an¬ 
swered  our  expectations  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  it. 

I.  X.  L.  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“We  tabe  pleasure  In  recommending  your 
disintegrator.  We  are  much  pleased  with  its 
work  on  our  yard. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

St.  Louis.” 


The  clay-worker 
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THE  “SIMPSON”  A  WINNER. 


HE  cut  shows  our  prize  machine 
on  its  way  from  the  cars  to  the 
brick  yard  in  Philadelphia. 
This  is  the  indentical  press  we 
exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  and  is 
considered  by  experts  to  be  a  model  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  without  an 
exception  every  visiting  brickmaker  to 
the  Fair  pronounced  it  the  most  perfect 
press  ever  built. 

This  general  opinion  was  still  further 
corroborated  by  the  official  judge  on 


brick  machinery,  who  granted  to  the 
Simpson  every  point  essential  to  a  first- 
class  dry  press.  This  particlar  machine 
was  sold  to  McCay  &  Co.,  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  together  with  other 
machinery.  This  firm  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  every  dry  press  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  as  being  the  most  perfect  dry  press 
brick  machine  in  existence. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Simpson 
Presses  are  never  put  on  any  yard  where 
the  material  is  not  an  assured  success 
for  dry  press  brick.  This  partly  ex¬ 


plains  the  phenomenal  success  of  this 
press.  We  have  many  machines  run¬ 
ning  daily  in  the  United  Siates  and 
Canada  and  can  refer  to  them  all.  Our 
patrons  are  always  our  best  friends. 

On  pages  4  and  5  of  this  issue 
will  be  found  the  true  status  of  the 
award  question  at  the  World’s  Fair.  It 
will  beseen  from  this  that  the  Simpson 
as  usual  won  “under  a  pull.”  It  was 
the  ONLY  American  dry  press  brick 
machine  to  receive  official  recognition 
by  the  authorized  judge  on  brick  ma- 
machinery,  and  received  the  honor  only 


after  successfully  competing  with  other 
machines  of  its  class.  In  fact  it  was  so 
plainly  the  superior  of  its  competitors 
that  many  prominent  brickmakers  pro¬ 
nounced  it  “Beyond  Competition.” 

Any  awards  granted  on  models  in  the 
Mining  Building  was  done  by  judges 
who  were  only  competent  to  pass  on 
minerals  and  not  on  machinery.  The 
only  judge  appointed  and  authorized  to 
examine  and  decide  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  different  brick  machines 
exhibited,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Mining  Building  and  operated 


in  Machinery  hall  exclusively.  Besides 
the  latter  place  was  the  only  part  of  the 
grounds  where  full  sized  machinery  was 
exhibited  and  where  practical  tests  and 
a  just  comparison  could  be  made. 

We  are  now  publishing  a  neat  little 
pamphlet  containing  the  points  of  ex¬ 
cellence  granted  our  machines  at  the 
World’s  Fair  together  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  same.  Copies  will  be  mailed 
to  all  brickmakers  and  subscribers  of 
the  Clay-Worker.  We  will  also  be 
pleased  to  mail  one  to  any  address  on 
application. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  full  brick  yard  equipments  and 
are  prepared  to  oonstruct  complete 
plants.  We  are  always  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  submit  estimates  and  also  have 
excellent  facilities  for  testing  clays. 

All  visiting  brickmakers  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  are  cordially  invited  to  make 
our  office  their  headquarters  during 
their  stay  in  the  city. . 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


DRYING  DRY  PRESSED  BRICK. 

R.  H.  W.  GERKE,  Manager  of  the 
Quincy  Press  Brick  Company, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  gives  his  experience  in  dry¬ 
ing: 

Quincy,  III.,  Dec.  27th,  1893. 
Wolff  Dryer  Company, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  how  our  dryer  works  on  press 
brick  will  say,  that  we  consider  it  the 
most  valuable  piece  of  machinery  we 
have  on  our  yard  ;  in  fact,  could  hardly 
get  along  without  it.  You  know  we 
built  it  to  dry  stiff  mud  brick,  but  as 
our  clay  was  not  suitable  for  an  auger 
machine,  we  concluded  to  run  our  press 
brick  through  it.  We  find  that  we 
can  make  them  bone  dry  in  twelve 
hours,  and  after  being  set  in  the  kiln, 
need  not  be  afraid  to  get  too  much  fire 
under  them  from  the  start.  We  only 
use  enough  wood  to  thoroughly  heat 
our  furnaces,  then  we  put  the  coal  to  it 
as  fast  as  the  fire  will  consume  it. 
Formerly  it  took  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  watersmoking,  then  a  week  more 
burning.  Now,  we  start  a  fire  under  the 
kiln,  and  the  whole  business  is  done  in 
from  seven  to  eight  days  time,  and  our 
brick  come  out  as  sound  as  a  dollar, 
without  any  checks  and  of  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  color.  Every  brick  comes  as  easy 
as  if  it  had  been  sanded. 

We  have  had  considerable  trouble  in 
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the  past  making  ornamental  brick,  but 
in  putting  them  through  your  dryer,  we 
can  turn  out  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of 
perfect  brick,  against  the  thirty  per 
cent,  under  the  old  system  of  drying  in 
kilns.  Our  clay  is  very  short  and  tender 
and  great  care  has  to  be  excercised  in 
drying  oft  in  kilns.  We  consider  your 
natural  draught  system  of  drying  the 
proper  thing.  We  are  satisfied  that  our 
clay  would  not  withstand  a  hot  blast  or 
forced  draught  system. 

We  think  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  all  press  brick  manufacturers 
will  run  their  press  brick  through  a  dryer, 
they  will  find  it  not  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity.  - 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  you  can 
use  this  communication  in  any  manner 
that  you  may  see  fit,  and  to  those  who 
may  read  it,  want  to  say,  that  we  have  no 
ax  to  grind,  and  we  are  not  under  any 
pecuniary  obligations  to  your  Company, 
we  simply  make  this  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  brickmaking  craft. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

Quincy  Press  Brick  Company, 

H.  W.  Gerke,  Manager. 


award.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence 

the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  will 

* 

not  accept  the  unconfirmed  statements 
made  by  the  manufacturers  of  that 
machine. 

We  had  hoped  that  Company  would 
accept  with  better  grace  the  inevitable 
success  of  the  Boyd  Press  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  and  that  they  would  not  claim 
an  honor  which  the  Judges  of  Brick 
Presses  in  Machinery  Hall  had  denied 
them.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White, 
Chicago,  Jan.  1st,  1894. 


HO  FOR  CHICAGO. 


THE  time  is  near  at  hand  when  many 
(we  hope  very  many)  readers  the 
Clay-Worker  will  pack  their  grips  and 
start  on  their  way  rejoicing  for  Chicago 
and  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

If  the  weather  bureau  does  the  fair 
thing  and  continues  the  present  delight¬ 
fully  mild  weather,  the 
visitors  to  Chicago  will  in¬ 
deed  be  fortunate  but  even 
if  the  storm  king  stalks 
forth  and  zero  weather 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 


TO  BRICKM AKERS: — 

Our  announcement  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  that  the  Boyd  Brick  Press  had 
been  awarded  a  Medal  and  Diploma  at  ® 
the  World’s  Fair,  has  brought  out  a 
clamorous  advertisement  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  Brick  Press  Co.,  the  evident  object 
being  to  counteract  the  force  and  effect 
of  the  decision  of  the  Judges  in  favor  of 
the  Boyd  Press. 

The  statement  that  an  award  was 
given,  or  a  report  made,  recommending 
an  award  to  the  Simpson  Press  by  some 
unnamed  special  Judge,  is  surprisingly 
reckless.  In  fact,  we  claim  it  is  wilfully 
false,  and  made  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ceiving  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Work¬ 
er. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Fair  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  announcement  of 
an  award  or  report  on  the  Simpson  Ex¬ 
hibit  has  been  made  in  the  official  bul¬ 
letins.  No  official  record  shows  that 
any  report  was  made,  approved  or 
adopted,  or  any  award,  medal  or  diploma 
granted,  to  the  Simpson  Press  or  to  the 
Watrous  Engine  Co.,  as  exhibitors  of  the 
same;  and  we  challenge  the  Simpson 
Company  to  publish  the  authority  on 
which  it  bases  its  claim  to  “The  only 
Award”  on  brick  presses  in  Machinery 
Hall,  or  any  report  recommending  an 


prevails,  our  southern  brethren  need 
fear  no  inconvenience,  for  thanks 
to  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  ilk,  railway 
facilities  are  such  that  one  may  step 
into  a  through  sleeper  from  almost  any 
prominent  point  and  make  the  journey 
with  as  much  comfort  and  ease  as  is 
found  in  a  snug  drawing  room  at  home. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
trip  to  Chicago  is  made  over  the  Monon 
Route.  This  famous  rail  route  is 
equipped  with  every  possible  conveni¬ 
ence  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  its 
passengers.  Parlor  cars  on  day  trains, 
through  sleeper  on  night  trains  and 
dining  cars  furnishing  meals  fit  for  a 
king.  Solid  vestibuled  trains  from 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati. 

Leave  Louisville 7:20  a.  m.  8:30  p.  m. 

“  Cincinnati 8:30  a.  m.  8:55  p.  m. 

Arrive  Indianapolis..ll:50  a.  m.  1:00a.m. 

“  Chicago .  6:00  p.m.  7:55a.m. 

The  Monon  lands  passengers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  the  splendid  Dearborn  Street 
station  a  structure  of  special  interest  to 


Clay-Workers  for  not  only  is  the  ex¬ 
terior  constructed  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta  but  the  interior  is  also  decorated 
with  the  same  material.  The  terra 
cotta  mantels  are-  very  elaborate  and 
pleasing. 

See  that  your  tickets  are  over  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  from 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  &  Chicago  from  Louisville — 
The  Monon  Route. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


EIGHTEEN  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  will  be  past  and  gone  before 
this  letter  appears.  It  came  in 
with  very  cold  weather  and  is  going  out 
with  extraordinary  mild  weather. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  brick  trade 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  controlled 
by  the  season.  During  the  winter  when 
it  was  as  easy  to  ship  brick  to  the  sun 
as  to  the  New  York  market,  prices  ruled 
high,  but  as  the  ice  embargoes  released, 
they  slumped. 

The  past  summer  was  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  one  for  making  brick,  but 
there  was  no  increase  in  output,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  and  there  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick  ceased  late  in  October. 
Some  continued  to  manufacture  until 
their  green  brick  froze  on  the  yards. 
The  prices  at  that  time  were  the  lowest 
of  the  season.  December  came  in  de¬ 
cidedly  cold  and  closed  the  upper  Hud¬ 
son  from  Kingston  to  Albany.  The 
Haverstraw  manufacturers  held  their 
stock  under  the  sheds.  The  stock  on 
the  market  stiffened  in  price,  from  an 
eighth  to  a  quarter  per  thousand.  The 
weather  continuing  cold  had  the  effect 
of  pushing  the  rates  up  above  the  five 
dcllar  mark.  The  weather  did  it,  and 
nothing  more,  as  the  actual  demand  was 
only  for  a  barge  load  at  a  time,  as  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  the  dealer  along  until 
the  cold  spell  let  up  and  Coney  Island 
and  South  Jersey’s  would  come  in  in 
quantities  to  allow  him  to  purchase 
smaller  cargoes. 

Ship  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Asso-' 
ciation  is  posted  as  “Lost,”  nothing  hav¬ 
ing  been  heard  of  her  for  two  years. 
No  insurance. 

A  NEW  VENTURE. 

Haverstraw  has  always  had  some  offi¬ 
cers  in  all  Brick  (may  I  say)  Trusts 
that  have  been  formed,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  they  have  not  been  “Old 
Salts”  who  came  in  through  the  Hawse- 
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hole  but  those  who  came  through  the 
cabin  windows,  and  as  a  success  (to  use  a 
Hibernianism)  they  have  been  failures. 
Why  they  never  organized  and  manned 
a  ship  of  their  own,  and  something  they 
could  handle,  has  often  been  asked. 
“All  things  come  to  him  who  waits.” 
The  hope  of  organized  effort  is  about  to 
be  realized.  In  the  early  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  keel  was  laid  by  manufacturers 
of  Haverstraw  of  a  vessel  of  their  own. 
One  that  they  could  command  and  con¬ 
trol.  When  ready  to  launch,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  owners,  as  to  the  rate  they 
should  ask  for  their  cargo.  Some 
thought  that  $6  per  thousand  should  be 
the  selling  price.  Olhers  said  that  was 
too  high,  that  $5.50  would  be  about 
right,  and  to  sustain  their  argument 
they  said,  “It  is  late  in  the  season.  If 
you  put  the  rate  too  high,  it  will  shut 
out  our  brick,  and  make  the  market 
stronger  for  Jerseys.”  It  looks  as  though 
some  of  the  crew  will  succumb  to  “sea¬ 
sickness”  in  the  near  future. 

At  this  point  they  seem  to  have  lost 
their  “bearings,”  and  have  called  in  a 
pilot  in  the  shape  of  a  commission  man, 
and  one,  too,  who  is  one  of  the  youngest 
in  the  trade.  Why  they  did  not  con¬ 
sult  (if  they  must  consult  someone) 


some  of  the  commission  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
is  beyond  comprehension.  I  will  give 
your  readers  a  synopsis  of  his  sailing 
directions. 

He  said  there  were  twenty-five  barges 
in  the  market  making  ready  to  cover, 
and  they  would  not  bring  $5  per  thous¬ 
and  if  put  on  the  market.  He  thought 
that  if  the  brickmakers  by  concerted 
action  placed  the  price  at  $5.50  it  might 
be  obtained  but  it  would  also  require 
concerted  action  among  the  commission 
men,  and  then  the  manufacturers  could 
to  a  great  extent  control  the  price  of 
brick. 

Shades  of  our  Grandmothers!  Has  it 
reached  such  a  pass  in  our  trade  that 
there  must  be  concerted  action  between 
seller  and  agent  ?  I  cannot  see  where  he 
enters  in  the  deal  at  all.  If  the  price  is 
put  on  and  the  agent  is  told  to  get  it, 
that  should  end  the  matter — unless  the 
seller  weakens. 

On  Monday,  December  15th,  they 
agreed  to  fix  the  price  of  Haverstraw 
brick  at  $6  per  thousand.  They  agreed 
that  the  existing  system  of  forty-five, 
sixty  and  ninety  day  notes  that  now 
prevails  be  changed  to  cash  or  thirty 
day  paper.  They,  also,  considered  the 
matter  of  asking  all  manufacturers  in 

New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  and 
along  the  Hudson 
to  form  similar 
local  organizations. 
If  they  do,  what  a 
fleet  there  will  be. 
It  will  be  a  hard 
matter,  however,  to 
get  them  all,  as 
some  will  want  to 
be  “privateers”  to 
“prey”  on  the  trade 
of  others  by  send¬ 
ing  in  while  the 
others  hold.  It 
will  not  be  the 
small  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  will  do 
this,  but  the  large 
ones. 

WILL  IT  BE  A  SUC¬ 
CESS? 

It  should  be,  if 
strictly  adhered  to. 
Brick  should  never 
be  sold  below  $6, 
and  even  at  that  fig¬ 
ure  brickmakers 
will  never  become 
millionaires.  Some 


say  that  high  prices  of  brick  retard  build¬ 
ing.  I  can  only  point  to  the  low  prices 
of  the  past  year,  as  well  as  that  of  for¬ 
mer,  seasons,  and  ask,  have  they  in¬ 
creased  the  consumption?  No,  de¬ 
cidedly  not.  The  Building  Record 
and  Guide,  of  New  York  City,  good 
authority  on  the  subject,  says  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  building 
trade,  has  all  material  been  so  low  in 
price,  but  still  there  is  a  steady  falling 
off  in  the  building  line.  In  regard  to 
cost  of  large  office  buildings,  it  quotes 
the  word  of  Mr.  Geo.  Hill,  C.  E.,  who 
says  that  he  is  fairly  certain  that  a  first- 
class  fire-proof  building  constructed  on 
the  modern  system  could  be  construct¬ 
ed,  with  the  present  price  of  materials 
for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  35  cents  per 
cubic  foot.  He  says  that  not  since  the 
construction  of  the  Equitable  Building 
has  any  fire-proof  building  in  New  York 
City  cost  as  much  as  $2  per  cubic  foot. 
Nearly  all  tall  buildings  built  during 
the  past  four  years  have  cost  from  52  to 
60  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  declines 
in  cost  of  construction,  resulting  from 
scientific  economy  in  the  methods  and 
from  lower  prices  of  building  material 
have  been  most  rapid  the  past  j-ear. 

There  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell. 

Now  try  another  task.  They  should 
put  a  price  on  the  product  and  hold  it. 
When  making  new  leases,  they  should 
not  make  them  for  such  large  quantities, 
and  then  all  pull  together,  and  they 
will  succeed.  They  should  have  a  $6 
rate  in  summer,  with  an  advance  as  the 
demand  calls  for  in  fall  and  spring. 
They  should  remember  that  iron  is  the 
great  competitor  of  brick  at  present. 
Possibly,  iron  may  not  be  used  as  ex¬ 
tensively  if  an  accident  should  occur  in 
the  construction  of  a  building,  and 
there  were  two  cases  this  past  summer 
where  two  of  the  buildings  came  near- 
having  a  collapse. 

THE  BRICKMAKER 

Should  get  at  least  cost  for  his  material, 
and  should  regulate  his  business  so  he 
will  be  in  shape  to  hold  through  all 
seasons.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that 
if  the  times  have  been  bad  for  his  trade, 
that  his  is  a  trade  that  is  the  last  to  be 
effected  when  a  depression  comes,  and 
the  last  to  be  benefited  when  business 
improves. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association  in  New  York  City,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed.  “It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  it  is  advisa¬ 
ble  for  employers  and  employes  to  meet 
the  issue  voluntarily,  reducing  prices 
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and  wages  at  least  10  per  cent.  The 
brickmaker’s  remedy  for  helping  him¬ 
self  is  to  reduce  the  output  of  brick, 
and  get  a  good  price  for  them. 

The  policy  of  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  the  past  season  has  been  in  the 
nature  of  an  enigma,  and  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  story  of  the  Rat  and 
the  File.  A  gentleman  had  been  both¬ 
ered  a  great  deal  with  rats.  He  had 
stopped  up  the  rat  holes  with  everything 
he  could  think  of,  but  had  not  succeed¬ 
ed  in  shutting  them  out.  One  day, 
while  trying  to  think  what  to  try  next, 
he  espied  a  file  lying  on  the  floor.  He 
picked  it  up  and  stuck  it  in  one  of  the 
holes.  After  while,  along  came  Mr. 
Rat,  who  laughed  to  think  that  they 
expected  to  stop  up  the  hole  with  a 
“stick.”  He  commenced  to  knaw  on 
the  file,  and  presently  stopped  to  see 
how  he  was  progressing,  and,  looking 
on  the  floor,  he  saw  little  heaps  of  white 
stuff.  “Ah,”  he  says  to  himself,  “I  am 
nearly  through,”  but  suddenly  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  file  was  nearly  through 
with  his  teeth.  So  it  is  with  those  who 
have  made  and  shipped  right  along 
regardless  of  price.  They  are  wearing 
away  their  capital.  They  may  think 
they  can  do  away  with  some  of  the 
smaller  manufacturers  and  then  control 
the  trade,  but  if  continued,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  result  in  a  failure.  There  have 
been  men  in  the  brick  trade  who  have 
conducted  their  business  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  result  has  always  been  a 
failure. 

One  of  the  manufacturers  in  speaking 
of  the  hard  times,  said  that  the  next 
time  a  panic  came,  he  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Yes,  he  will,  if  he  is  where 
panics  are  not  known. 

WILL  IT  BE  A  LESSON  ? 

If  the  manufacturers  in  the  West  are 
like  those  in  this  section,  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  revival  in  the  trade  and  they 
get  their  old  debts  paid,  they  will  forget 
all  about  the  panic  and  fail  to  prepare 
for  hard  times.  The  more  money  they 
make,  the  more  ways  and  means  they 
seem  to  devise  to  get  rid  of  it.  They 
build  larger  yards,  or  buy  more  land, 
but  they  always  manage  to  get  it  tied 
up  in  some  way. 

From  1862  to  1872  were  the  banner 
seasons  for  the  brickmakers.  During 
that  time,  the  prices  of  brick  reached 
as  high  as  $17  a  thousand.  Anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  brick  would  sell.  Be¬ 
fore  the  year  1875,  half  the  men  engaged 
in  the  business  along  the  Hudson  were 
“busted.”  They  had  simply  loaded 


themselves  with  more  than  they  could 
carry.  A  few  who  had  invested  what 
they  had  made,  and  stuck  to  the  old 
shed  and  machinery,  were  in  a  position 
to  catch  the  plums  that  came  their  way 
through  the  misfortune. 

WHAT  IT  SHOULD  TEACH  THEM. 

It  should  teach  them  that,  if  they  can 
make  brick  the  first  three  years,  when 
they  counted  the  cost  of  each  little 
thing  and  managed  to  get  along  without 
many  things  that  they  thought  they  must 
have  in  times  gone  by,  that  they  should 
continue  in  that  line.  In  other  words, 
they  keep  a  closer  oversight  of  the 
waste  that  goes  on  around  the  yard. 
They  should  not  build  a  yard  with  a 
capacity  of  a  million  brick  a  week,  and 
so  load  themselves  with  debt,  when  they 
could  easily  get  along  with  a  smaller 
yard  and  free  from  all  encumbrances. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE. 

Some  of  the  yards  that  have  not 
shipped  all  season  are  loading  for  the 
New  York  market,  and  others  are  draw¬ 
ing  their  wood  for  next  season.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  nothing  being  done, 
compared  to  that  of  a  year  ago.  Then 
there  was  quite  a  local  trade,  now  there 
is  none.  One  of  the  yards  is  loading 
their  third  barge  this  month.  The  first 
barge  brought  $4.50,  the  second  $5.00, 
and  they  are  in  hopes  the  present  one 
will  bring  $6.  But  it  is  doubtful. 

COLD  SPOTS. 

Friend  Crary’s  method  of  handling 
cold  spots  is  different  from  that  in  use 
here.  If  it  is  a  large  spot,  they  take  the 
shovel  and  pry  the  platting  apart  and 
pour  in  coal  dust  and  spread  it  over  the 
top  of  the  spot.  In  seme  cases  coal  tar 
is  poured  over  the  spot.  Both  work 
well,  but  the  coal  dust  is  preferred. 

MARKET. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  year,  that  the 
trade  does  not  require  brick,  and  that  is 
usually  about  holiday  season.  There  is 
a  market,  but  with  little  demand.  Sat¬ 
urday  before  Christmas,  there  were 
thirty-seven  barges  laid  up  in  New  York, 
with  covers  over  them  to  keep  the  snow 
off  the  brick,  waiting  for  that  $7  price. 
Twenty-seven  barges  laying  in  market, 
with  eighteen  loaded  and  waiting  at 
Haverstraw  to  come  down,  with  Long 
Islands  coming  in,  and  Hackensack 
sending  an  odd  load  now  and  then 
South  Jersey  sending  right  along,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  shortage.  At  this  time 
last  year,  the  Hackensack  River  was 
closed  with  ice.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

December  30,  1893. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 
No.  18. 

IN  continuing  our  remarks  on  heat, 
we  must  refer  again  to  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  having  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Clay-worker  described  the 
two  principal  ones  used  in  this  country, 
we  will  next  proceed  to  examine  briefly 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  con¬ 
structed. 

Temperature,  or  intensity  of  heat  then, 
is  measured  by  the  amount  of  expan¬ 
sion  it  produces  on  the  substances  acted 
on,  whether  they  are  solids,  liquids  or 
gases;  up  to  the  present,  liquids  are  used, 
being  most  suitable.  Gases  expand  too 
much,  and  solids  too  little  to  be  availa¬ 
ble  for  ordinary  thermometers;  for  high 
temperatures,  however,  an  instrument 
called  a  pyrometer  is  used  in  which  the 
expansion  of  a  refractory  solid  indicates 
the  temperature. 

In  the  ordinary  thermometers  two 
liquids  are  used,  viz.:  alcohol  and  mer¬ 
cury;  alcohol  is  used  in  thermometers 
intended  to  measure  very  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  while  for  ordinary  and  medium 
high  temperatures  mercury  is  preferable 
to  alcohol. 

A  mercurial  thermometer  will  not 
register  lower  than  39°  below  zero,  for  at 
that  temperature  it  freezes  into  a  solid ; 
nor  will  it  measure  higher  than  570° 
above  freezing  point  of  water,  for  at  that 
height  it  commences  to  boil  and  vola¬ 
tilize.  Oh  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
known  limit  to  the  downward  gradua¬ 
tion  of  the  alcoholic  thermometer  scale 
as  the  lowest  attainable  temperature 
will  not  freeze  alcohol,  but  its  upward 
limit  is  reached  at  141°  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  of  water;  at  this  temperature 
it  boils. 

The  Centigrade  thermometer  has  its 
zero  point  fixed  at  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  while  the  zero  of  the  Fahrenheit 
thermometer  has  its  zero  at  32°  belcw 
freezing  point.  Zero  in  these  cases  is  a 
misnomer,  and  calculated  to  embarrass 
the  young  student.  We  will  therefore  en¬ 
deavor  to  remove  the  obstacle  by  putting 
zero  on  its  proper  base. 

We  are  told  that  zero  comes  from  the 
Arabic  language,  and  means  empty,  or 
containing  nothing.  With  this  defini¬ 
tion  of  zero,  we  must  place  it  hundreds 
of  degrees  below  where  it  now  stands  on 
either  of  these  thermometers. 

Absolute  zero  is  a  temperature  that 
lias  never  yet  been  obtained  and  ob¬ 
served,  but  200°  F.  below  its  present 
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zero  is  not  uncommon  in  the  laboratory 
and  lecture  room. 

Scientists  have  been  able  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  to  fix  upon  a  zero  which 
they  call  absolute.  This  temperature  is 
down  where  the  elasticity  of  gases  dis¬ 
appear,  or  where  they  become  solid, 
same  as  water  becomes  ice;  this  there¬ 
fore  is  the  zero  with  reference  to  all 
gases.  This  temperature  is  fixed  461° 
F.  below  its  present  zero.  If,  therefore, 
we  graduate  the  Fahrenheit  thermome¬ 
ter  from  this  point  up,  we  should  have 
freezing  point  of  water  at  498°  F.  and 
the  boiling  point  at  673°  F.  With  the 
Centigrade  thermometer  this  new  or 
absolute  zero  is  244°  below  its  present 
zero. 

The  accompan¬ 
ying  sketches  may 
render  the  de¬ 
scription  of  these 
two  varying  scales 
of  degrees  some¬ 
what  c  1  earer. 

Here  it  will  be 
observed  that  the 
mercury  stands  at 
the  same  level  in 
both  tubes,  viz.: — 

At  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  as¬ 
suming  now  that 
they — the  tubes — 
are  identical  in 
every  respect;  we 
may  confidently  expect  the  mercury  to 
rise  to  the  same  level  above,  if  they 
are  both  lowered  into  a  pan  of  boiling 
water,  that  level  will  be  212  in  the  Fah¬ 
renheit,  and  100  in  the  Centigrade. 

In  showing  the  difference  of  degrees 
on  each  of  these  thermometers  I  neg¬ 
lected  mentioning  the  methods  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  reading  of  temperature  from 
one  scale  to  another ;  this  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  one  not  quite  familiar  with 
both.  The  following  formula — 

No.  1,  Cent,  to  Fahr.  No.  2,  Fahr.  to  Cent. 


(§T°C+ 32°=T°F)  $  (T°F— 32°)=T°C) 
is  easily  remembered  and  easily  com¬ 
prehended  by  any  one  familiar  with 
fractions.  T°C  stands  for  temperature 
in  degrees  Centigrade,  and  T°F  is  for 
temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  Centigrade  is  sometimes  called  Cel- 
sin’s  thermometer. 

The  first  formula  is  to  convert  Centi¬ 
grade  reading  into  Fahreneit  and  reads 
thus:  |  multiplied  by  the  temperature 
reading  on  the  Centigrade  thermometer 
with  32°  added,  will  give  us  the  temper¬ 
ature  as  shown  on  the  Fahrenheit  ther¬ 
mometer. 


Take  for  example  the  freezing  point 
of  mercury  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  and 
it  is  39.4°  below  zero,  written  — 39.4°. 
Now  fX— 39ry+ 32°=— : 38.9°  Fahr. 

We  will  now  try  an  example  on  the 
second  formula.  Alcohol  boils  at  173° 
F.  What  does  this  equal  on  the  Cen¬ 
tigrade  scale  ?  According  to  formula 
No.  2  it  equals  78.3  for  f  (173° — 32°)= 
78.3°  Cent. 

We  cannot  very  well  ignore  the 
Reaumer  thermometer  in  this  article, 
although  very  little  used  now,  in  fact, 
I  have  not  seen  one  since  1874  and  that 
was  in  London;  I  have  not  seen  one  in 
this  country. 

The  Reaumer  has  its  zero  marked  at 
the  freezing  point  of  water  and  its  boil¬ 
ing  point  at  80,  so  you  will  see  its  de¬ 
grees  are  larger  than  the  Centigrade, 
and  more  than  twice  the  length  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s. 

If  you  have  mastered  the  methods 
and  formulae  of  converting  centigrade  to 
Fahrenheit  and  vice  versa  as  given 
above,  you  will  be  able  to  construct 
formulae  to  work  in  the  Reaumer  scale. 

To  the  general  reader  this  much 
writing  about  thermometers  will  not  be 
very  acceptable  reading,  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  interest  them  if  they  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  short  history  of  the  instruments. 
I  copy  them  from  a  scrap  book,  the 
source  of  which  I  have  now  forgotten. 

“The  invention  of  the  thermometer 
marks  an  epoch  in  science, 
for  it  alone  has  permitted 
of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  that  govern 
calorific  phenomena.  The 
first  idea  of  it  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  celebrated  Van 
Helmont,  who  devised  an 
apparatus  which,  to  use  his 
words,  was  ‘to  prove  that 
the  water  contained  in  a  bulb 
attached  to  a  hollow  rod  rises 
or  descends  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  medinm.’  (The  italics 
are  mine. — W.  W.) 

In  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  necessity  of  an 
apparatus  adapted  for 
measuring  the  differences 
of  temperature  was  so 
greatly  felt  that  Galileo, 

Bacon,  Scarpi,  F  1  u  d  , 

Borelli,  and  other  scient¬ 
ists  of  the  epoch  devoted 
themselves  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  to  researches  that  were 
not  always  crowned  with 


success.  It  was  not  till  1621  that  we  find  a 
beginning  of  the  solution  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  Dutchman,  Cornelius  Van 
Drebbel.  This  physicist’s  thermometer 
consisted  of  a  tube  filled  with  air,  closed 
at  its  upper  extremity  and  dipping  at 
the  other  extremity  (which  was  open) 
in  a  bottle  containing  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  water.  According  as  the  external 
temperature  rose  or  fell,  the  air  in  the 
tube  increased  or  diminished  in  vol¬ 
ume,  and  consequently  the  liquid  de¬ 
scended  or  rose.  This  instrument, 
called  the  calendare,  vitreum  (indicating 
glass)  by  its  inventor,  constituted  what 
has  since  been  called  an  air  thermome¬ 
ter;  but  as  its  graduation  was  based 
upon  no  definite  principle,  it  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  furnishing  any  comparable 
reading.  Along  about  1650  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Accademia  del  Cimento,  at 
Florence,  introduced  into  the  thermom¬ 
eter  certain  improvements  that  gave  it 
nearly  the  form  that  it  has  to-day;  and 
its  principle  was  based  upon  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  liquids.  The  tube  was  filled 
with  colored  alcohol.  In  order  to  grad¬ 
uate  it,  it  was  taken  to  a  cellar  and  the 
place  was  marked  where  the  liquid 
came  to  a  rest.  Then,  starting  from 
this,  the  portions  situated  above  and 
below  the  mark  were  divided  into  100 
equal  parts.  As  may  be  seen,  it  was 
impossible  with  such  a  system  to  con¬ 
struct  two  instruments  that  should 
agree.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  only 
apparatus  that  was  made  use  of  for  a 
half  century.” 

This  short  description  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  thermometer  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  next  article  of  “Chemistry 
For  Clayworkers.”  As  will  be  seen 
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above,  the  members  of  the  Accademia 
del  Cimento,  came  very  near  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Celsin’s,  or  the  Centigrade 
thermometer. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


BRICK  YARD  SKETCHES. 


In  and  About  the  Convention  City. 


HICAGO  may  well  be 
called  the  Convention 
City,  for  no  community 
in  the  World  has  ever 
welcomed  within  its 
gates  in  a  single  year  so 
many  assemblies  o  f 
various  sorts  as  gathered 
there  during  the  World’s 
Fair  Season. 

Perhaps  the  most  re. 
markable  feature  of  that  won¬ 
derful  exposition  was  the  Con¬ 
ventions  or  Congresses  as  they 
were  called.  They  included 
nearly  every  known  industry,  pro¬ 
fession  trade  and  sect.  Well  nigh 
every  walk  or  department  of  life 
was  represented  by  men  and  women 
who  met  together  to  consider  and  d is— 


might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  unusual 
sights  and  sounds,  which  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  wisdom  of  this  choice  will  be  fully 
demonstrated  by  an  unusually  large 
and  enthusiastic  Convention  during  the 
week  of  January  28rdvwhen  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  will  convene  for  the  eighth  time. 

As  the  reader  is  doubtless  aware 
Chicago  is  a  wonderful  city.  There  is 
something  in  her  atmosphere  that  ex- 
hilerates  (for  demonstration  see  the 
entertainment  committee)  and  buoys 
up  to  mighty  action.  Here  brickmakers 
make  more  brick  in  less  time  than  c^n 
be  done  elsewhere.  Indeed  Chicago 
clay  is  rapid.  It  is  dug  swifter,  runs 
through  the  machine  quicker,  is  dried 
faster  and  burned  quicker  and  harder 
than  any  other. 

It  is  a  rare  bit  of  good  fortune  for  the 
Chicago  craftsmen  that  such  is  the  case, 
for  the  remarkable  growth  of  that  city 
and  the  development  of  ‘skyscraper” 
architecture  created  a  market  for  brick 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  that 
Chicagoan’s  only  could  meet. 

BIG  FIGURES. 

In  1891  the  total  number  of  brick 
used  was  650,000,000.  In  1892,  the  ban- 


increase  is  due  to  the  addition  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  artificial  dryers, 
etc.  Nearly  all  of  the  yards  are  now 
equipped  for  winter  work  and  can  run 
the  year  round  when  the  market  justifies 
it.  At  present  nearly  all  of  the  yards 
are  idle,  but  it  is  thought  that  with 
spring  they  will  all  be  going  again. 

Chicago  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  clay 
belt  about  20  miles  wide  and  40  miles 
or  more  in  length,  and  varies  in  depth 
from  20  to  80  feet.  From  this  our 
mathematically  inclined  readers  may 
calculate  that  it  will  be ’steen  years  be¬ 
fore  there  will  be  any  danger  of  a  brick 
famine  in  the  Windy  City. 

THE  ALSIP  BRICK  CO.’S  NEW  PLANT. 

Beginning  near  the  extreme  northern 
end  of  this  clay  belt  we  find  the  Alsip 
Brick  Co.’s  new  Shermerville  works. 
This  plant  is  virtually  a  duplicate  of 
the  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.’s  works  near  Blue 
Island,  which  were  described  in  the 
December  Clay-Worker.  The  only 
difference  is  that  here  they  are  running 
Penfield  &  Son’s  machinery.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  they  were  running 
but  one  machine,  but  were  getting 
ready  to  put  in  another,  being  well 
pleased  with  the  one  then  in  operation 
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cuss  matters  of  mutual  interest, and  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  of  advancing  the. 
interests  of  their  followers. 

The  brickmakers  alone  it  would  seem 
were  not  in  it.  They  preferred  to  devote 
what  time  they  could  spare  from  their 
kilns,  to  the  Fair  itself  and  the  Plais- 
ance  and  so  put  off  their  annual  “con¬ 
gress”  till  a  more  quiet  and  opportune 
time,  in  order  that  their  deliberations 


ner  year,  67  yards  were  in  operation 
and  the  total  output  amounted  to  825,- 
000,000.  During  the  past  year  but  half 
that  quantity  was  made.  There  are 
now  fifty  yards  in  and  about  the  city 
with  a  total  yearly  capacity  of  1,000,- 
000,000.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  number  of  yards  has  dimin¬ 
ished  one-fourth,  the  average  capacity 
has  nearly  doubled.  This  remarkable 


Mr.  Tom  Alsip,  who  we  found  in  charge 
of  the  plant  and  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  several  favors,  including 
Frank  Alsip’s  dinner,  said  that  when 
both  machines  were  running  smoothly 
he  thought  they  would  be  able  to  make 
200,000  brick  a  day  though  75,000  to 
80,000  was  the  rated  capacity  of  each 
machine.  The  works  are  21  miles 
north  of  the  city  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
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waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  and  the  bulk 
of  the  product  *will  in  all  probability 
find  its  way  to  Milwaukee.  The  brick 
are  bandied  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  at  the  other  yard  mentioned.  In  fact 
the  works  were  planned  by  the  same 
master  mind,  Frank  Alsip,  Sr.,  and 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Frank 
Alsip,  Jr.,  two  of  Chicago’s  most  skillful 
brickmakers,  who  devote  their  entire 
attention  to  the  operation  of  their 
works  (they  have  three  or  four 
yards)  leaving  the  marketing  of  their 
product  to  Wm.  H.  Alsip  who  has  al¬ 
ways  proven  fhlly  equal  to  the  task  and 
with  whom  many  of  readers  are  very 
well  acquainted.  Those  who  fell  in 
with  him  at  Louisville  a  year  ago  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  entertainment  committee. 

HARLAND  BRICK  CO’s  WORKS. 

A  couple  of  miles  south  of  the  Sher- 
merville  (Alsip)  plant  is  one  of  the  three 
plants  of  the  Harland  Brick  Co.  This 
plant  has  been  idle  for  some  time  and  we 
found  it  in  a  state  of  inocuous  desuetude. 
Making  our  way  to  the  clay  pit,  from 
which  smoke  ascended,  telling  that 
some  one  was  still  on  duty,  we  found  a 
sturdy  son  of  one  of  the  proprietors  at 
work  about  the  steam  shovel  which  was 
ice-bound.  He  bade  us  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  and  invited  us  down, but  not  being 
equipped  with  a  rubber  suit  and  having 
slid  down  a  steep  enbankment  on  our 
camera  into  a  clay  pit  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore,  nearly  dislocating  it  (our  camera), 
we  declined  and  carried  on  a  short 
conversation  from  the  top  of  the  bank, 
and  then  made  our  way  back  thTough 
the  works,  guided  by  Mr.  Harland’s 
helper  who  afterwards,  by  Mr.  H.’s 
direction,  drove  us  to  our  next  station,  a 
favor  greatly  appreciated  for  the  roads 
were  very  muddy. 

Mr.  Edwin  Harland,  Vice-President 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  is  the 
oldest  brickmaker  in  Chicago;  that  is 
he  has  been  longest  in  the  business, 
and  his  experiences  would  make  a  large 
and  interesting  volume.  He  began 
work  on  a  brick  yard  in  England  when 
but  a  lad.  He  came  to  America  when 
12  years  old  and  again  went  to  work 
carrying  brick  from  molder  to  floor.  In 
those  days  they  moulded  brick  by  hand 
one  at  a  time. 

In  1855  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Jos.  Watkins  and  started  a  hand  yard. 
Brick  were  in  great  demand  and  sold 
readily  for  $18  a  M.  The  clay  was  tem¬ 
pered  in  a  pit  by  sticks  driven  through 


a  log  which  was  pulled  around  the  pit 
by  oxen.  In  due  time  the  tempering 
wheel  was  introduced,  afterwards  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  soft  mud  horse  power 
machine  which  in  turn  had  to  give  way 
to  steam.  So  Mr.  Harland  went  through 
all  formative  stages  and  now  is  at  the 
head  of  a  company  operating  three 
plants  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
350,000  brick  a  day.  Their  north  side 
yard  a  combined  summer  and  winter 
plant  is  equipped  with  two  Chambers 
machines,  a  Duplex  steam  dryer,  the 
invention  of  W.  C.  Byrne,  which  they 
commend  highly,  and  a  shutter  system 
of  out  door  drying.  They  have  a  simi¬ 
larly  equipped  yard  at  Bernice  on  the* 
south  side  and  a  one  machine  plant  on 
the  west  side. 

LTLL  BROS.  BRICK  WORKS. 

Continuing  our  search  for  brick 


In  common  with  all  the  north  side 
yards,  Li  11  Bros,  are,  at  times  troubled 
with  wet  clay,  and,  as  a  partial  remedy, 
have  fitted  up  clay  dryer  by  covering 
the  floor  of  a  room  about  30x40  feet 
square,  with  steam  pipes  heated  by  ex¬ 
haust  or  live  steam,  as  the  occasion 
requires.  The  clay  is  hauled  up  the 
incline  from  the  pit  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  and  dumped  through  the  roof  of 
the  dry  house  upon  the  pipes  and  then 
spread  by  shovel.  When  dry  it  is 
wheeled  or  shoveled  to  a  cup  elevator 
and  is  carried  up  and  deposited  on  a 
platform  beside  the  pug  mill  and  mixed 
with  the  clay  as  it  is  needed.  They 
burn  entirely  with  oil.  One  man  will 
burn  a  16-arch  kiln  that  with  coal  would 
require  four  burners.  There  is  no  “pop¬ 
ping”  in  the  arches,  as  there  used  to  be 
when  coal  was  used. 


THE  HARLAND  BRICK  CO’S  NORTH  SIDE  WORKS. 


making  lore  on  the  north  side  we 
stopped  at  the  thrifty  erstwhile  suburb, 
Evanston.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
station  we  found  the  orderly,  well  kept 
works  of  Lill  Bros.,  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  ten  years  since  as  a  hand  yard- 
As  the  demand  for  brick  increased  they 
met  it  by  putting  in  soft  mud  machinery 
and  this,  in  turn,  was  replaced  with  a 
steam  power  stiff  clay  outfit  from  tlie- 
factory  of  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus, 
O.,  with  which  Mr.  Lill  is  well  pleased. 
Theirs  is  a  summer  yard,  and  had  not 
been  in  operation  for  several  weeks,  but 
there  was  unmistakable  evidence  of  good 
management  on  every  hand.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  had  been  cleaned  and  oiled,  and 
belts  and  appliances  put  away  instead 
of  being  carelessly  thrown  down  to  rust 
and  rot  during  the  idle  season. 


A  little  ways  beyond  Lill’s  is  the  im¬ 
mense  works  of  Weber-Labahn  Brick 
Co.,  one  of  the  comparatively  new  firms. 

THE  WEBER-LABAHN  BRICK  WORKS. 

The  Company  was  organized  in  the 
spring  of  ’91,  and  began  making  brick 
in  July  of  that  year.  They  have  40 
acres  of  clay  averaging  50  feet  in  depth. 
They  use  a  Marion  Steam  Shovel,  haul 
in  dump  cars  in  regulation  style,  and 
run  a  complete  two  machine  Chambers 
plant,  making  150,000  a  day.  They,  too, 
suffer  from  the  wet  clay  complaint  and 
have  put  in  a  dry  pan  to  crush  their 
bats,  which  they  mix  with  the  clay  in 
the  pug  mill,  which  affords  some  relief. 

They  have  two  Iron  Clad  Dryers 
working  very  satisfactorily  and  burn 
with  oil  in  clamps  42  wide  and  45  high. 
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Nearly  all  of  their  brick  are  shipped  to 
neighboring  towns, as  they  do  not  care  to 
compete  with  city  priees,  which,  they 
say,  have  been  romping  around  $4.50  a 
thousand,  and  at  times  gone  down  to 
$3.85  delivered,  or  $2.42  at  kiln. 

Mr.  LaBahn,  who  has  charge  of  the 
works,  is  a  skilled  brickmaker  having 
started  when  a  boy  under  Mr.  Harland 
as  a  roustabout  and  climbed  the  ladder 
round  by  round,  to  his  present  position. 

We  did  not  visit  any  of  the  West  Side 
yards,  of  which  there  are  half  a  dozen 
or  more,  all  of  the  same  general  type, 
using  Chambers  machine,  Drake’s  crush¬ 
er,  etc.,  owned  mostly  by  those  having 
other  yards  on  the  North  and  South 
Sides. 

Chicago  brickmakers  are  modest  but 
acquisitive.  They  not  only  have  yards 
of  great  capacity,  but  they,  as  a  rule, 
have  two  or  three  of  them. 

For  instance,  there  is  great  hearted 
Adam  Weckler.  He  and  his  brothfr 
W.  H.  Weckler  and  his  son-in-law,  Alex. 
Prussing,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
gave  us  one  of  the  ablest  papers  read 
before  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Con¬ 
vention  at  Louisville,  have 
three  immense  plants  with  a 
total  yearly  capacity  of  over 
50  million.  Adam  is  truly 
one  of  the  largest  brick- 
maker  in  the  country,  for  he 
tips  the  beam  at  close  to  300, 
and  his  brother  sees  him  a 


Wahl  Bros.,  which,  we  were  told,  is  really 
the  best  built  plant  about  Chicago,  and 
which  is  managed  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Rice,  a 
prince  of  good  fellows,  whose  face  is  pic¬ 
tured  on  page  45,  and  those  near  Blue 
Island,  which  we  described  in  the  De¬ 
cember  Clay-Worker,  we  come  to  the 

SOUTH  SIDE  YARDS. 

These  are  grouped  along  the  trunk 
lines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  and  are  all  of  one  general  charac¬ 
ter.  The  steam  shovel  starts  the  clay 
towards  stiff  clay  machinery.  The 
brick  are  dried  artificially  in  tunnels 
and  burned  in  clamps  with  oil.  From 
start  to  finish  the  work  is  carried  on 
*with  a  rush  that  recks  no  let  or  hin¬ 
drance. 

Brick !  Brick  !  Brick  ! 

Is  the  one  and  only  refrain. 

Brick  !  Brick  !  Brick  ! 

Mostly  for  glory,  sometimes  for  gain, 
Regardless  of  wind  or  rain  or  snows, 

Hard,  salmon  or  soft,  everything  goes. 

Brick  !  Brick  !  Brick  ! 

We  have,  so  far,  said  nothing  of  the 
pressed  brick  interests.  Chicago  is 
among  the  best  markets  for  front  and 
ornamental  brick  on  this  continent. 


BILL  BROS.  CLAY  HOLE,  Weber-LaBahn’; 

the  Distance. 

few  better.  Mr.  Prussing  don’t  count 
much,  relatively,  in  avoirdupois  but  is 
a  hustler  from  way  back,  and  when  it 
comes  to  landing  business  he  weighs  a 
ton  Troy,  net.  He  is  a  walking  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  information  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Chicago  interests  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  brickmaking  in  particular. 

Skipping  their  plants  and  that  of  the 


CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC  PRESSED 
Works  in  BRICK  CO. 

In  1890,  Mr.  S.  S.  Kim  bell 
one  of  the  Windy  City’s  best  known  and 
most  successful  brick  men,  organ¬ 
ized  a  stock  company  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $600,000,  and  in  genuine  Chicago 
fashion  proceeded  to  arrange  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  at  Porter,  Indiana,  of  a 
dry  press  brick  plant.  His  first 
move  was  to  obtain  an  option  on 
each  of  the  brickyards  then  estab¬ 


An  Iron  Clad  Dryer. 

Her  supply  is  drawn  from 
the  various  manufactories 
throughout  the  country,  but 
the  bulk  of  her  pressed  brick 
are  made  of  Indiana  clay  and 
are  furnished  by  the 


lished  there  and  all  of  the  clay  land  ad¬ 
joining.  How  effectively  he  did  this 
may  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is 
stated  that  he  purchased  450  acres. 
This  great  tract  embraces  all  of  the 
known  available  red  brick  clay  within 
a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kimbell  is  a  very  happy  combi¬ 
nation  of  blood  and  brains — physical 
and  mental  power.  It  was  not  long  till 


C.  H.  P.  B.  Co.’s  Clay  Shed. 


he  had  in  operation  a  well  equipped 
plant  that  can  turn  out  a  high  grade  of 
red  pressed  brick  in  almost  any  desired 
form  or  quantity.  During  the  latter 
part  of  last  season,  when  nearly  all  other 
plants  had  closed  down  these  works 
were  running  night  and  day. 

The  clay  is  plowed  with  a  traction 
engine  and  gathered  in  an  automatic 
shovel-like  cart  and  stored  beneath  a 
great  shed  360  feet  long,  66  feet  wide 
and  18  feet  high,  through  the  entire 
length  of  which  run  four  permanently 
laid  tracks.  The  clay  is  shoveled  into 
end  dump  cars  that  run  on  these  tracks 
and  hauled  by  horse-power  to  the  grind¬ 
ing  machinery.  It  is  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized  and  screened  in  the  manner 
common  to  the  dry  press  process  and 
fed  into  hydraulic  presses  that  mould 
five  brick  at  a  time.  They  have  one 
small  power  screw  press  with  which 
they  make  special  shapes  and  fill  rush 
orders.  Their  ornamental  brick  are  all 
dried  thoroughly  in  steam  heated  rooms 
before  going  to  the  kiln. 

They  burn  with  oil  exclusively  in 
Graves’s  square  down  draft  kilns.  Wa- 
ersmoke  four  or  five  days  and  finish  in 
five  or  six  more.  They  now  make  117 
different  shapes  and  can  execute  special 
designs  in  short  order. 

The  works  are  located  at  Porter,  Ind., 
45  miles  east  of  Chicago  on  the  L.  8.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  There  is  no  “wall”  about 
them.  On  the  contrary,  visitors  are 
welcomed  courteously.  There  are  no 
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“sink  holes”  about  the  plant  that  they 
have  to  apologize  for  or  hide  from  view. 

Mr.  Kimbell  thinks  the  prospects  for 
the  coming  year  are  good,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  greatly  increased  use  of  terra 
cotta  for  exterior  decoration,  which,  one 
would  think,  must  materially  lessen  the 
market  for  pressed  brick.  However  that 
may  be,  Mr.  Kimbell  is  kept  busy  tilling 
orders.  Wonderful  is  Chicago! 


OBITUARY. 


Death  of  Professor  Hermann  Seger. 
of  Berlin. 

We  omitted  to  notice  in  our  last  issue 
the  death  of  Professor  Hermann  Seger, 
at  his  home  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  30. 

Probably  no  man  of  the  present  day 
has  done  more  to  advance  the  ceramic 
art  in  Germany,  or  any  other  country, 
than  Dr.  Seger.  Those  of  our  readers 


who  examined  the  exhibit  of  the  La- 
oratory  of  Thonindustrie-Zeitung,  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  saw  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  labors,  and  we  opine  that 
not  a  few  of  them  will  profit  thereby. 
In  fact  we  know  of  one  who  left  an 
order  for  a  complete  outfit  of  Dr.  Seger’s 
furnace  and  apparatus  for  the  testing  of 
clay  and  enamels.  There  were  also  ex¬ 
hibited  apparatus  for  testing  cements 
and  the  high  temperature  cones  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  November  Clay-Worker 
and  which  in  Germany  are  known  as 
the  Seger’sche  Brennkegel — the  most 
accurate  and  approved  means  of  meas¬ 
uring  kiln  heat. 

We  wish  we  were  able  to  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  Dr.  Seger’s  work  in 
ceramics.  To  show  in  what  esteem  he 
was  held  by  his  countrymen,  we  quote 
from  resolutions  that  were  published  in 
the  German  clay  journals  ‘immediately 
after  his  death. 


“Deeply  will  our  readers  mourn  with 
us  this  heavy  loss.  Not  easily  will  our 
ceramics  find  again  so  talented,  so  faith¬ 
ful,  so  persevering  an  investigator,  who 
with  equal  love  and  generosity,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  such  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  results,  placed  at  her  service  all 
his  thoughts  and  energies.  The  annals 
of  our  trade  testify  upon  every  page  to 
his  beneficent  and  fruitful  activity.” — 
Staff  of  the  Thonindustrie-Zeitung. 

“Copious  light  for  the  scientific  un¬ 
derstanding  of  ceramic  problems,  mani¬ 
fold  and  beautiful  results  in  their  prac¬ 
tice  are  due  to  his  labors.  We  mourn 
deeply  the  loss  of  the  faithful  friend 
and  judicious  adviser  of  our  industry. — 
German  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Fire-Clay  Products. 

“With  him  has  departed  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rich  treasure  of  knowledge 
and  experience  from  which  he  was 
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ever  willing  to  communicate  in  a 
friendly  and  generous  manner  to  the 
public  or  to  the  individual.  As  our  as¬ 
sociation  enjoyed  in  a  special  degree 
the  promoting  interest  and  the  fruitful 
labor  of  the  departed,  so  it  is  the  most 
severely  afflicted  by  the  loss.  But 
whatever  the  dead  friend  has  been  to 
the  association  and  to  its  members,  his 
unassuming  and  amiable  personality 
will  remain  in  the  grateful  and  honored 
remembrance  of  all  who  approached 
him  as  a  co-worker  or  as  a  seeker  for 
knowledge  and  advice.” — Ihe  German 
Association  for  the  Manufacture  of  Brick, 
Clay  ware,  Lime  and  Cement. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SOME  TIMELY  ADVICE. 


Pointers  by  a  Hardened  Chicagoan  tor 
the  Visitors  ot  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
to  the  Aeolian  City. 


AYE  been  stranded 
in  Chicago  long 
enough  to  justify 
my  going  on  the 
stand  to  testify  as 
to  Chicago’s  wicked¬ 
ness.  Everything  is 
wicked  in  Chicago. 
I  didn’t  know  it 
until  last  summer 
when  I  attended  the 
World’s  Congresses 
Auxiliary  Circus  at 
the  Art  Palace,  on  the  Lake  Front,  and 
absorbed  and  experienced  seventeen 
kinds  of  religion  —  but  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  religious  matters, 
for  I  don’t  know  any  more  about 
them  than  I  do  about  bricks.  I 
simply  want  to  inject  into  my  friends, 
the  readers  of  the  Clay- Worker,  some 
kindly  advice.  I  am  just  oozing  advice, 
and  I  am  full  of  Don’ts.  I 
have’nt  arranged  my  Don’ts  in 
alphabetical,  or  any  other  or¬ 
der  ;  they  are  a  lot  of  hap¬ 
hazard  Don’ts,  and  you  can 
take  your  pick.  They  are  all, 
however,  a  yard  wide  and  war¬ 
ranted  not  to  crock  the  most 
delicate  skin  or  run  in  the 
washing. 

Here  goes : 

When  in  Chicago - 

Don’t  imagine  that  every 
loudly  dressed  man  is  a  “Con.” 
man  and  is  going  to  steer  you 
up  against  a  bogus  lottery 

NOT  A  PARK  COM¬ 
MISSIONER. 


THE  CLERK  MAY  MEAN  WELL. 

ticket,  or  that  the  cigar  he  hands 
you  is  drugged.  The  man  jou  suspect 
may  be  an  ex-director  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  or  a  publisher 
of  Gospel  Hymns.  Never  judge  a  man 
by  the  clothes  or  mustache  he  wears. 
He  may  be  a  very  nice  man,  popular  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  but  merely 
lacking  in  artistic  temperament. 

Don’t,  if  you  go  to  a  hotel,  instead 
of  a  free  lodging  house, 
(which  latter  is  quite 
a  fad  of  late,  even  among 
visiting  millionaires,) 
think  because  the  clerk 
yells  out  the  moment 
you  register :  “Ahyesmis- 
ter-ah-yesBrowngladtosee 
y  o  ug  o  ingtostaylongthis 
time?niceweatherseveral 
ofyourassociationhere  a  1  - 
readycertainlyone  o  f  t  h  e 
bestroomsint  hehouse- 
/roNT  ! !  ”  that  the  clerk 
isn’t  really  glad  to  see  you, 
nor  is  he  necessarily  totally  depraved. 
The  chances  are  that  he  is  kind  heart- 


THE  POLICE 
STARLIKE  HO¬ 
TEL  KEY. 
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ed  and  fond  of  his  parents,  who  may 
have  been  wealthy  before  the  Big 
Fair,  but  who  are  now  in  reduced 
circumstances.  I  have  known  hotel 
clerks  who  looked  very  haughty,  but 
who  would  at  times,  when  approached 
in  the  proper  manner,  condescend  to 
tell  patrons  of  the  hotel  where  the  mail 
box  was  situated  or  even  point  out  the 
way  to  the  bar. 

Don’t  imagine  that  the  policeman 
whom  you  ask  to  direct  you  to  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association, 
means  to  be  insolent 
when  he  steers  you  to 
Hodcarriers’  Hall.  He 
means  well. 

Don’t  take  the  hotel 
key  with  you  when  you 
go  out  in  the  street. 

You  may  be  arrested 
for  impersonating  a 
Columbian  guard  or  a 
Pinkerton  policeman. 

Don’t,  when  you  see 
an  old  man  with  1863  he  is  not  responsible 
whiskers,  a  cap  with  “Commissioner” 
engraved  on  a  nickel-plated  door  plate 
on  it  just  above  the  visor,  imagine  that 
he  is  a  park  commissioner  or  Hiram 
Gore,  the  commissioner  of  Public 
Works.  He  is  simply  one  of  several 
very  tame  old  men, 
who  will  run  er¬ 
rands,  carry  your 
cane  for  you  or  even 
eat  your  breakfast 
for  you  if  you  have 
that  dark  brown  taste 
in  the  morning. 

Don’t  believe  a  1 1 
that  you  read  in  the 
sandwich  man’s  signs. 

But  don’t  blame 
him  ;  he  d  o  e  s  ’  n  t 
own  the  things  he 
advertises,  nor  is  he 
even  allowed  to  edit 
the  advertisements 
that  adorn  his  front 
and  back. 

Don’t  get  a  jag. 

Don’t  believe  everything  you  hear 
about  Charles  Lederer. 


NOT  NECESSARILY  A  BUNCO 
MAN. 


HE  USED  TO  CARRY  THE  HOD  HIMSELF 


An  experiment  that  is  watched  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  is  being  made  at 
the  Adamant  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  viz.:  that  of  burning  vitrified 
paving  brick  with  water  gas,  it  being 
claimed  that  this  process  will  very  mater¬ 
ially  cheapen  the  manufacture  of  brick. 
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OVER  PRODUCTION  AND  ITS  CAUSE 
AND  EFFECT. 

The  Brick  Industry  the  Best  Test  ot  the 
Times. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

0  intelligent  observer  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  and  financial  condition  of 
our  country  at  the  present  time, 
will  question  the  fact  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  general  depression  in 
nearly  all  the  industries  of  the  country 
is  over  production.  I  have  no  space  here 
to  give  figures.  I  would  only  ask  the 
reader  to  refer  to  well-known,  reliable 
statistics,  made  up  and  published  offici¬ 
ally,  as  well  as  by  the  press.  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson,  the  most  expert  statistician 
in  the  United  States,  says,  that  at  least 
one  billion  of  dollars  worth  of  the 
general  products  of  the  country  has 
been  produced  this  year  more  than  was 
needed  for  the  home  consumption  or 
for  foreign  demand. 

THE  CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  THIS  IS  SWELL,  PUSH, 
ENVY  AND  AVARICE. 

•  In  every  line  s>f  business,  competition 
has  run  into  the  most  extravagant  pro¬ 
portions.  The  farmer  has  tried  to  double 
his  crop  by  more  acreage  and  a  higher 
and  cheaper  cultivation.  The  iron  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  coal,  has  been  increased 
and. pushed  to  excess.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  the  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  the  mercantile.  There  are 
stores  that  cover  many  acres  of  floor, 
and  have  a  full  brigade  of  employes; 
they  would  like  to  do  all  the  trading  of 
their  line  that  is  done  in  the  city.  There 
is  no  limit  to  their  ambition  and  reck¬ 
lessness. 

TO  A  VERY  GREAT  EXTENT,  THE  BRICK¬ 
MAKING  INDUSTRY 

Partakes  of  the  same  aspiring,  ex¬ 
travagant  spirit.  Brickmakers  that  make 
a  handsome  competence  by  a  nice,  easy, 
smooth  business,  making  three  to  five 
million  brick  every  year,  become  in¬ 
fected  with  the  very  contagious  “Swell 
brick  fever,”  and  so  the  plant  must  be 
swelled  out  to  make  ten  millions  every 
year.  Perhaps  the  swell  would  extend 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions.  Many 
of  this  class  are  regular,  practical  brick- 
makers.  Then  there  is  the  experimental, 
speculative  class  of  brickmakers;  they 
have  plenty  of  money,  but  very  little 
brick  brains;  they  accidentally  get  hold 
of  a  big  clay  bed,  and  like  the  Indian, 
that  found  a  flint,  said  he  “would  have 
a  gun  put  to  it.”  So  our  new-fledged 
brickmaker  forms  a  company,  and  be¬ 


gins  to  canvass  for  skilled  men  and 
machinery.  Of  course,  he  is  quickly 
supplied ;  he  has  been  “scented  a  far 
ofl”  by  the  shrewd  patentees  of  brick 
machines  and  kilns,  and  also  by  showy, 
pretentious  expert  superintendents, 
brick  setters  and  burners.  His  plant  is 
soon  up  and  in  full  operation ;  five 
million  brick  per  month,  is  the  output. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  are 
bats  and  salmon  brick  enough  piled  up 
around  the  works  to  build  a  fort.  In 
fact,  the  dividends  are  bats,  salmon 
brick,  and  broken  or  useless  machinery 
and  fixtures.  The  second  year  may  be 
an  improvement  on  the  first,  but  it  is 
five  years  before  the  plant  can  turn  but 
brick  at  a  profit,  and  then  the  market  is 
perhaps  glutted,  and  the  stock  on  hand 
cannot  be  sold  at  any  price,  operations 
stop,  employes  forced  to  idleness,  and 
all  small  well  skilled  brickmakers,  doing 
a  legitimate  business,  must  partially 
suspend  operations  until  the  glut  in  the 
market  is  cleared. 

DIVERSIFIED  CAPITAL  AND  INDUSTRY  THE 
ONLY  LEGITIMATE  POLICY. 

All  great  concentration  of  money  to 
build  up  and  establish  large  industries, 
to  be  controlled  by  a  few  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  class,  is  unjust  and  fatal  to  legiti¬ 
mate  enterprise  and  good  society,  and 
is  a  menace  to  the  peace,  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  State.  Let  us  apply  this 
argument  to  brickmaking.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  companies,  that  they  make 
and  burn,  one  hundred  millions  of  brick 
every  year.  Now,  these  concerns  have 
a  half  dozen  little  bosses  and  one  big 
boss,  and  about  1,000  common  employes, 
who  feel  very  little  interest  in  society. 
The  six,  or  perhaps  ten,  head  men  of 
the  establishment,  have  excellent  homes 
and  refined  families,  say,  altogether,  fifty 
persons,  making  what  may  be  called 
respectable  citizens,  while  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  poor  hapless  laboring  men, 
with  an  average  of  four  in  the  family, 
making  about  four  thousand  people, 
who  live  in  tenement  houses,  and  are 
mere  servants,  with  very  little  chance  to 
ever  be  at  the  head  of  an  enterprise  that 
will  place  them  on  a  grade  with  their 
employers.  Such  a  place  or  city  grows 
up  with  the  few  rich,  select,  selfish  and 
snobbish,  while  the  masses  rise  very 
little  above  serfdom. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  industry,  with 
its  wealth  diversified.  We  will  suppose 
there  are  thirty-three  distinct,  independ¬ 
ent,  well-skilled  brickmakers,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  brickyard  that  will  turn  out,  at 
least,  three  millions  of  first-class  brick 


every  year.  Each  of  these  brickmakers 
have  nice  homes,  with  refined,  intelligent 
families — in  all, about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  first-class  people,  instead  of  fifty, 
and  thirty  three  excellent  homes, instead 
of  ten.  Now  here  is  a  gain  in  society  of 
over  three  to  one,  and  the  laboring  class 
having  thirty-three  bosses  instead  of 
one,  are  much  more  independent  and 
better  cared  for,  and  their  opportunities 
to  improve  their  conditions  are  largely 
increased,  because  it  is  the  interest  and 
policy  of  their  employers  to  encourage 
the  best  quality  of  labor  and  improve 
it  in  skill,  as  well  as  morally  and  socially. 

SUCH  SMALL  BRICKMAKERS  HAVE  A  PER¬ 
SONAL  INTEREST  IN  LABORERS, 

While  the  interest  of  a  corporation,  as 
brickmakers,  is  almost  entirely  imper¬ 
sonal.  Moreover,  the  big  company  em¬ 
ployer  deals  with  one  thousand  men, 
and  can  subsidize  or  coerce  them  to  a 
great  extent,  in  public  affairs,  so  that 
one  man  can  control  one  thousand 
votes,  if  he  acts  for  a  corporation  ;  but  if 
the  votes  were  employed  by  thirty-three 
independent  employers,  they  would 
never  combine  to  subsidize  or  influence 
the  voters. 

BETTER  BRICK  WOULD  BE  MADE  AND  BET¬ 
TER  PRICES  MAINTAINED. 

“Competition  is  not  only  the  life  of 
trade,”  but  it  improves  the  goods.  If 
one  single  concern  is  making  100,000,000 
brick  every  year  in  a  place,  that  con¬ 
cern  will  not  only  control  the  market, 
but  will  compel  the  consumers  to  take 
such  brick  as  they  may  choose  to  make. 
The  majority  of  builders  will  always  buy 
the  cheapest  material,  and  if  a  small 
brick  works,  making  first-class  brick, 
will  not  sell  his  brick  as  cheap  as  will 
the  big  brick  works,  he  cannot  sell  his 
brick,  and  the  big  brick  works  will  be 
sure  to  keep  prices  at  zero  until  his 
small  competitor  is  “frozen  out.”  But 
this  is  not  all  the  evil  of  combined 
capital.  Consumers  of  brick  must  go 
to  one,  or  perhaps  two,  big  manufacturers 
to  get  their  supply,  and  they  must  ac¬ 
cept  their  terms,  and  their  terms,  are 
sure  to  be  most  favorable  to  large  con¬ 
sumers.  In  fact,  consumers  have  no 
option  where  capital  is  thus  combined,* 
so  as  to  rule  both  product  and  prices. 

If  there  are  thirty  or  forty  brick 
works,  instead  of  one,  the  community 
will  always  be  well  and  fairly  supplied. 
Competition  will  always  be  regular,  and 
the  supply  will  keep  pace  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  Some  brickmakers  have  the  idea, 
or  I’d  better  say, “big-head,”  that  the  more 
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brick  they  make  the  more  they  know 
about  brickmaking  as  an  art  or  science, 
and  will  insist  that  if  consumers  want 
the  best  kind  of  brick,  they  should  call 
on  them  for  a  supply. 

I  received  a  letter  not  long  since,  from 
a  man  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
Missouri.  He  said,  that  he  “Needed  no 
book  on  brickmaking,  and  if  he  did,  he 
would  not  go  down  into  the  piney 
woods  of  Florida  for  it.”  He  said,  “He 
had  burned  more  brick  in  one  year  in 
his  city,  than  I  had  burned  in  all  my 
life.”  From  the  literary  look  of  this 
man’s  letter,  I  would  think  that  he  had 
never  been  far  enough  from  a  brick  kiln 


in  his  city,  to  see  a  sclioul  house,  and  as 
to  clay  and  brick  burning,  he  thinks 
that  whatever  will  do  well  in  his  city, 
must  certainly  succeed  anywhere  else 
on  the  globe.  In  fact,  this  man  is  a 
self-conceited,  ill-mannered  ignoramus; 
he  thinks  that  I  have  never  been  out  of 
the  “piney  woods,”  of  Florida,  and  of 
course,  could  know  nothing  worth 
knowing  in  a  big  city.  It  is  quite 
likely  this  man  can  burn  brick  of  clay 
like  that  of  the  city  he  lives  in,  but  if 
put  in  clays  differing  in  mineral  prop¬ 
erties,  he  could  do  nothing  but  brag 
about  the  great  experience  he  had  in 
his  big  city.  While  there  are  many 
honorable  exceptions,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  fools,  ignoramuses  and  rascals, 
are  to  be  found  in  our  big  cities. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  BRICK  A  GOOD  CRITERION 
OF  BUSINESS. 

General  enterprise  and  prosperity  in¬ 
duce  good  building,  and  good  building 
cannot  be  done  without  brick.  There 
is  no  building  material  so  sensitive  in 
the  market  as  brick.  It  is  one  of  the 
common,  false  impressions  that  brick 
is  a  sort  of  luxury  or  extravagance,  and 
if  permitted,  most  men  will  build  with 
lumber  and  other  combustible  material, 
when  there  is  a  stress  in  money  or 
business.  They  do  not  stop  to  think 
that  the  difference  in  risk,  insurance 
and  durability  in  favor  of  such  building 
will  more  than  compensate  for  extra 


cost  of  brick  in  live  or  six  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  intrinsic  market  value 
of  the  property. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
would  have  a  committee  to  report  every 
year,  the  condition  of  brick  market,  the 
quantity  made  and  sold,  etc.,  etc. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Woekee. 

DRYING  BRICKS. 

BY  S.  GREEN. 

DRYING  ON  THE  FLOOR. 

EATED  doors  on  which  bricks  may 
be  placed,  are  of  the  earliest  arti¬ 
ficial  means  for  drying. 

Where  no  system  of  drying  on  cars  is 
established,  and  even  where  the  cars 
may  be  used,  the  dry  floors  are  conveni¬ 
ent  for  placing  and  handling,  especially 


large-sized  articles  ;  and  though  expedi¬ 
tious  drying  may  be  effected, it  is  attended 
with  considerable  risk  from  over  heating 
and  “Checking,”  and  the  expenditure  is 
excessive  in  the  heat  escaping  readily 
from  but  a  comparatively  thin  covering 
of  drying  material. 

Remarkably  favorable  results  have 
been  secured  where  bricks  and  blocks 
have  been  piled  in  hacks  on  the  slatted 
or  open  floor  of  a  two  track,  inside  fan 
dryer.  The  cars  bad  been  removed  and 
the  material  was  placed  between  or  near 
the  rails  of  the  track. 

Fans  of  the  larger  (54-inch)  diameter 
were  employed,  and  as  they  extended 
about  fifteen  inches  below  the  rails,  they 
created  a  considerable  current  of  air  be¬ 
low  the  floor  as  it  descended  through 
the  blocks  and  the  floor  on  one  side  of, 
and  to,  the  lower  portion  of  the  fans, 
and  was  also  pushed  by  them  up  through 
the  floor  and  drying  material  on  the 
other  side. 

In  this  instance  of  drying  blocks,  they 
were  about  3x5x15  inches  of  fire  ma¬ 
terial,  rather  more  moist  than  bricks 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  repressing-, 
and  were  piled  in  two  “benches”  to 
occupy  a  little  over  30  inches  of  the 
space  across  the  track  and  about  as  high 
as  the  ordinary  brick  hack,  and  it  was 
observed  that  those  so  placed  at  10 
o’clock,  were  sufficiently  dried  to  be  put 
in  the  kiln  at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  drying  having  been  effected  in  about 
51  hours,  as  the  engine  stopped  for  half 
an  hour  at  noon  and  the  fans  were  not 
run,  nor  the  heat  from  the  engine  ex¬ 
haust  steam  supplied  during  that  time. 
The  tracks  were  24  feet  long,  about  336 
square  feet  of  floor-space  occupied,  and 
1,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe  used. 

Let  me  note,  in  this  connection,  that 
regular-sized  fire  bricks,  made  from 
“soft  mud,”  placed  on  boards  on  the  cars 
of  the  same  dryer  at  7  o’clock,  were  ta¬ 
ken  off,  as  in  suitable  condition  to  re¬ 
press,  at  10:30  o’clock  the  same  morning, 
they  having  dried  stiff  enough  for  the 
purpose  in  31  hours,  and  free  from 
“checks.” 

These  results  would  probably  have 
been  as  well  secured  in  a  space  two  feet 
less  in  width  (12  x.24  =  288  square  feet), 
and  I  know  of  no  more  advantageous 
use  of  space,  nor  quicker  or  better  dry¬ 
ing,  than  in  this  case,  where  no  other 

heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  was 
used. 

There  are  floors  arranged  with  open¬ 
ings  between  the  boards  or  plank,  and 
Steam  pipes  below  suited  to  the  current 
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merely  from  ascending  heated  air,  and 
to  these  the  fans  may  be  favorably  ap¬ 
plied,  for  while  the  standing  radiators 
may  be  preferred  for  the  chiefly  hori¬ 
zontal  direction  of  the  current  of  air 
created  by  the  fans,  and  the  greater  fall 
and  steeper  drainage  be  more  desirable, 
the  current  of  air  created  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fans,  extending  below  the 
floor,  increases  the  radiation  from  the 
surface  of  the  pipes  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  drying  capacity  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  from  the  use  of  more  air  and 
accompanying  radiation. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  lessened 
friction  from  the  fact  of  the  same 
amount  of  heat  being  obtained  from 
less  pipe,  is  not  only  preferable  for  the 
use  of  “live”  steam,  at  its  high  pressure, 
but  especially  so  for  the  relief  of  the  en¬ 
gine  in  the  employment  of  its  exhaust 
steam. 

If  more  than  one,  parallel  line  of  fans 
is  applied  to  a  floor,  at  a  distance  of 
about  12  or  14  feet  apart,  and  from  6  to 
7  (or  10  feet,  in  case  a  truck  or  barrow 
way  be  provided,)  at  the  outer  or  wall 
sides.  All  the  fans  may  move  the  air 
across  the  floor,  and  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  This  would  admit  of  the  use  of 
racks  both  sides  of  each  line  of  fans  and 
a  brick  way  between  the  racks,  or  rather 
tracks  for  cars  of  brick  to  run  quite  close 
to,  and  each  side  of,  the  several  lines  of 
fans,  as  the  drying  material  could  then 
be  conveniently  piled  upon  the  floor  by 
simply,  removing  the  cars  when  such 
special  handling  might  be  desired. 

The  current  of  air  could  be  carried  in 
a  horizontal  direction  from  one  set  of 
fans  to  another  and  directly  across  the 
entire  floor,  or  if  temporary  partitions 
of  something  like  canvass  be  placed 
about  half  way  between  the  sets,  or  lines 
of  fans,  and  board  air  guides  are  arranged 
above,  the  currents  may  return  over  the 
fans  and  be  confined  to  each  line  and 
and  closely  resemble  the  regular  two 
track  plan,  but  it  would  also  be  well  to 
have  some  partitions  or  means  of  check¬ 
ing  the  horizontal  current  below  and 
also  above  the  floor  to  about  the  height 
of  the  car  platforms  and  placed  about 
half  way  between,  or  6  or  7  feet  from, 
the  lines  of  fans,  in  order  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  may  be  compelled  to  descend 
through  the  brick  and  floor  on  one 
side,  and  ascend  through  the  floor  and 
brick  on  the  other  side  of  each  line  of 
fans,  though  the  general  current  above 
the  floor  may  move  in  the  horizontal 
direction. 

One  or  more  lines  of  fans  have  been 


satisfactorily  used  above  the  Hue  —  tile 
covered — dry  floors,  but  chiefly  with 
racks  to  hold  the  brick,  on  boards,  for 
drying  preparatory  to  .  repressing  ;  ar- 
aranged,  also,  on  both  sides  of  the  fans 
with  truck  and  barrow  way  between 
the  racks  and  lines  of  fans,  yet  depend¬ 
ing  mostly  upon  standing  radiating 
steam  pipes  for  heating,  and  bricks  are 
also  dried  very  successfully  on  these 
flue  dry  floors  after  being  repressed  and 
when  piled  in  hacks. 

The  air  is  drawn  through  the  radiators 
to  the  first  set  of  fans  and  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  heating  end  of  the  floor,  then 
forced  from  them  to  the  next  set  of  fans, 
which  are  placed  about  20  feet  further 
toward  the  cooler  end  toward  which 
the  air  is  further  pushed,  and  also  in  a 
direction  paralleled  with  the  length  and 
flues  of  the  dry  floor,  the  press  being 
used  on  the  floor  between  and  beyond 
the  fans,  a  id  piled  brick  are  dried  in 
hacks  also  in  rows  running  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  flues  and  the  current  of 
air. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  effective 
means  of  drying,  the  fans  necessarily 
running  entirely  above  the  flues,  and 
floor,  and  those  of  the  smaller,  or  36-inch 
diameter,  are  more  peculiarly  adapted, 
as  the  tops  of  the  fans  are  about  equally 
and  sufficiently  high  as  where  the 
position  admits  of  excavation  for  the 
larger  or  54-inch  diameter  fans  to  extend 
about  15  inches  below  the  floor.  The 
bricks  dry  quite  uniformly  in  these 
hacks  and  may  remain  in  the  same 
position  as  placed  from  the  press  hand¬ 
ling,  till  ready  to  go  into  the  kiln,  thus 
avoiding  unnecessary  handling  and  in¬ 
jury  to  the  bricks. 

The  results  are  about  the  same  as  in 
using  the  wooden  floor  with  pipes  be¬ 
low,  or  also  above  it,  and  when  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fans  extend  below  ; 
but  some  head  should  be  supplied  from 
the  furnaces  of  the  flue  dry  floor  to  aid 
in  drying  the  bricks  on  or  near  the  floor. 

The  floors  in  the  upper  stories  may 
also  be  used,  with  the  fans  of  the  smaller 
diameter,  but  as  they  must  run  entirely 
above  the  floor,  or  it  may  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  them  so  arranged,  it 
seems  to  be  better  to  pile  some  of  the 
material  to  be  dried  on  raised  platforms 
somewhat  corresponding  in  height  with 
those  of  cars  on  which  bricks  are  piled 
to  insure  more  uniform  drying  of  the 
lower  brick,  and  especially  to  provide 
ample  air  space  in  case  the  current  of 
air  be  required  to  return  over  the  fans, 
and  this  system  is  peculiarly  desirable 


for  upper  floors,  because  of  the  dryer 
being  not  only  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  product  than  those  requiring  more 
time  to  dry,  but  the  material  of  which  it 
is  constructed  is  of  much  less  weight. 


Greer  To  Jenkins. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Gbo.  H.  Jenkins  in  November  number 
of  the  Clay-Worker  asks  for  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  bricks  cracking  in 
the  kiln.  Though  Mr.  Jenkins  states 
his  trouble  very  clearly,  it  is  impossible, 
without  seeing  and  experimenting  on 
the  material,  to  do  more  than  guess  at 
the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy.  In 
my  opinion,  the  brick  are  checked  in 
the  last  stage  of  burning  if  perfectly 
dry  before  being  set  in  the  kiln  ;  this 
can  be  found  out  by  rapping  them 
smartly  together.  If  set  before  being 
quite  dry,  as  likely  from  the  fact  that 
the  bricks  are  broken  about  two  inches 
from  the  end,  just  where  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  bricks  in  the  course  below 
would  come,  it  occurs  in  the  watersmok¬ 
ing,  and  now  to  the  remedy.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  ills  that  clay  ware  is  heir  to,  can  be 
cured  in  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  the  clay.  I  would  throw  off  the  18 
inches  of  black  prairie  soil  and  mix  the 
remaining  strata  where  “Wind  and  rain 
will  have  a  fair  swing  at  it”  for  a  few 
months.  I  would  then  soak  it  over 
night  in  the  ronnd  pit  before  proceeding 
to  temper,  and  protect  the  bricks,  either 
by  closer  hacking  or  covering  during 
the  last  stages  of  hacking,  and  let  them 
be  quite  dry  before  being  set  in  the 
kiln. 

I  notice,  from  time  to  time,  a  great 
many  of  your  readers  ask  advice  upon 
various  points,  which  is  almost  always 
given  by  some  of  your  contributors. 
This  is  advantageous  to  all  concerned, 
but  that  the  full  benefit  be  reaped  I 
think  those  receiving  advice  should  re¬ 
port  as  to  the  result.  It  would  only  be 
courteous  to  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  advise  them.  It.  M.  Greer. 


A  Hoosier  in  Texas. 

C.  W.  Northrup  formerly  of  Colfax,  Ind,,  is 
now  running  a  brick  yard  in  La  Porte,  Tex 
He  is  well  pleased  with  his  new  home  and 
writes  that  he  is  making  good  brick  that  sell 
for  88.  The  yard  is  equipped  with  The  Decatur 
Leader  Manufacturing  Co’s  machinery,  and  a 
small  dryer  of  Mr.  N.’s  make.  He  used  96,000 
brick  to  build  it.  It  is  94  feet  long,  40  feet  wide 
52  flues  43^x8  in.  Five  fire  boxes  at  each  end. 
Two  stacks  in  the  centre  with  four  dampers  in 
each  stack.  They  are  going  to  add  dry  press 
machinery  soon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


Good  Opening  For  a  Tile  Plant. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  5th  inst.,  en¬ 
closed  please  find  P.  O.  Money  Order  for  $4,  82 
for  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker  and  82 
dues  for  membership  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

I  cannot  be  without  the  Clay- Worker  even 
if  I  go  out  of  the  brick  business,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  of  any  of  the  journals  that  I  have  seen, 
and  I  think  much  credit  is  due  your  enterprise. 
The  December  number  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  attend  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association,  as  I  know  of 
nothing  more  instructive,  elevating  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  Our  people  in  this  section  are  very  slow 
to  use  tile  for  farm  drainage,  nor  will  they  list¬ 
en  to  a  brlckmaker  about  its  advantage.  I 
only  wish  they  could  see  what  is  being  done  in 
your  state  and  the  results,  in  the  way  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  Can’t  you  send  one  or  two  of  your  enter¬ 
prising  farmers  to  this  section?  They  have 
little  idea  of  the  good  markets  here  for  farm 
products,  and  the  poor  results  on  land  that  is 
as  susceptible  of  producing  as  much  and  a  lar¬ 
ger  variety  of  products,  as  any  part  of  your 
state. 

Brick  business  in  this  section  has  suffered 
like  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  yard  that  has  been  kept  running  all  of  the 
season,  and  the  sales  made  are  at  less  than  cost 
to  make  the  brick.  I  have  just  made  a  sale 
of  one  million  of  stiff  mud  for  a  cotton  man¬ 
ufacturing  company  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and 
shall  start  up  my  yard,  I  hope,  for  the  season. 
I  have  an  almost  unlimited  machine  capacity 
and  only  lack  the  market.  My  two  yards  are 
both  within  seven  miles  of  Newport  News, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  9,000,  and  are 
in  easy  reach  of  Hampton  and  Old  Point, 
which  have  9,000  inhabitants,  and  also  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Portsmouth.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  some  of  your  enterprising  people,  and  a 
warm  welcome  for  all  good  people. 

If  convenient  I  would  like  you  to  send  me 
15  or  20  of  your  little  hat  calendars,  as  I  want  to 
give  them  to  my  friends.  They  are  the  nicest 
and  most  useful  little  ads.  I  ever  saw. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am  truly, 

R.  M.  Booker. 

Hampton,  Va. 


Enameled  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  you  with  any 
further  papers  on  the  above  subject,  but  notice 
in  the  September  issue,  a  paper  by  an 
old  correspondent  on  the  same  subject,  in 
which  paper  he  expresses  “disappointment,” 
because  there  has  been  “no  hostile”  criticism 
on  his  former  papers.  I  desire,  therefore,  that 
our  friend  shall  have  no  further  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  and  will  at  once  venture  to  offer  a  few 
criticisms  on  his  present  paper.  I  cannot  no¬ 
tice  any  others  which  he  may  have  written, 
as  he  says,  during  the  “last  two  years,”  for  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  them. 

Whatever  I  may  say,  will  not  be  in  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  but  in  the  most  friendly  way,  and 
I  trust  our  friend  will  so  receive  it,  especially 
so,  as  he,  in  a  measure,  invites  criticism. 

In  the  first  place,  our  friend  says,  “Our  meth¬ 
ods  for  making  enameled  brick  are  as  widely 
different  as  possible.”  He  does  not^mean  this, 


but  simply  the  “modus  operand!”  of  applying 
the  enamel  to  the  brick  already  made,  is  as 
“widely  difl'erent  as  possible.”  Let  us  see. 
“The  early  method  of  applying  the  enamel,” 
he  says,  “was  by  brush  and  then  dipping.”  Is 
not  this  the  method  used  to-day  by  some  very 
notable  firms?  The  Kilmarnock  (Scotland) 
brick,  which  is  largely  imported  into  this 
country,  and  which  many  dealers  recommend 
is  enameled  in  this  very  way. 

The  Snoya  Colling  Co.,  Limited,  Burslem 
Staff,  England,  also  use  this  method,  and  their 
brick  is  are  highly  recommended  also,  so  that 
this  method  is  not  abandoned,  as  our  friend 
would  suggest,  but  is  also  in  operation  here,  as 
many  of  your  readers  are  aware. 

The  objection  to  this  method  Is  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  contraction,  as  our  friend 
would  have  us  believe,  it  not  being  at  all  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  the  same  contraction  to  the  slip 
lining  put  on  by  the  brush,  as  to  the  body  of 
the  brick  itself,  despite  the  disparity  in  that 
there  is  another  principle  at  work,  namely, 
that  of  volume  between  them,  expansion, 
which  is  far  more  destructive,  and  herein  lays 
the  difficulty.  Not  being  capable  of  the  same 
degree  of  expansion  the  thin  film  of  enamel 
cracks  and  the  glaze  peel's  off. 

enameling  with  a  pallet  knife. 

This  is  the  method  our  friend  “presumes  is 
adopted  in  Jersey  and  called  a  new  method  of 
glazing  brick.”  Our  friend  may  endeavor  to 
make  a  little  fun  at  the  Jersey  brickmakers, 
with  whose  methods  I  am  not  altogether  fa¬ 
miliar,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  not  one  of 
them  is  so  insane  as  to  try,  much  less  to  “ad¬ 
opt”  this  impractical  method  of  enameling 
brick-  Jersey  judgment,  however  erroneous  in 
some  other  matters,  would  never  lead  a  person 
to  such  an  extent  of  blundering.  Our  friend, 
however,  spoils  the  fun  he  endeavors  to  have 
at  the  expense  of  his  Jersey  brethren,  when  he 
gives  the  cause  which  prompted  the  above 
method  of  enameling  brick.  He  says,  “You 
will  see  that  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
all  this  speculation  and  experiment  was,  that 
the  fault  was  in  the  brick,  or  the  clay  materi¬ 
als  from  which  the  biick  was  made,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  contraction  was  so 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  enamel  that 
they  could  not  agree  and  that  some  point  of 
agreement  must  be  found,  and  the  point  to 
start  from  must  be  to  take  on  the  contraction 
from  the  brick.”  Now,  how  the  contraction 
can  be  taken  out  of  a  brick  by  putting  on  a 
stiff  plaster  of  enamel  with  a  pallet  knife,  is  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which,  will  puzzle 
more  brickmakers  than  the  subject  of  up  or 
down  draft  kilns,  or  the  question  of  the  best 
composition  for  vitrified  brick.  Yet  this  is 
just  how  this  part  of  our  friend’s  letter  reads. 

Our  friend  also  states  that  “this”  (the  above 
method  of  preventing  contraction)  gave  rise  to 
“three  distinct  methods,  leaving  out  the  one 
already  named.”  With  the  first  I  won’t  deal, 
as  I  treated  fully  on  this  process  in  a  former 
paper,  but  the  second,  which  he  says  “has  been 
tried  with  a  great  amount  of  success,  i.  e.,  to 
put  on  the  enamel  (clay  slip)  and  burn  the 
brick  and  afterwards  glaze  the  brick  and  burn 
again.”  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  slip 
(enamel)  cracks  while  drying,  when  put  on  a 
green  brick,  and  in  a  few  seconds  after  being 
dipped,  won’t  the  same  thing  happen  to  it,  on¬ 
ly  in  a  larger  degree,  when  burned  in  a  kiln? 
If  so,  then  the  method  of  enameling  by  this 
process  is  too  risky,  and  consequently  a  failure. 
If  the  slip  varies  in  contraction  with  the 
brick,  it  will  vary  in  itself  in  degree  as  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  thinner  or  thicker  coating,  therefore, 
there  is  absolute  uncertainty  and  consequent 
loss.  So  that  in  this  method  there  is  nothing 
novel. 

With  the  remaining  process,  which  our  friend 
says  was  expected  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 


it  was  called  “a  new  dip”  but  proved  to  be 
“four”  dips.  All  sensible  men  will  shun  such 
a  method. 

The  one  thing  of  which  I  complain,  and 
of  which  other  readers  will  complain,  is,  that 
while  our  friend  condemns  some  of  the  modes 
adopted,  he  has  no  advice  to  give  to  his  strug¬ 
gling  brethren  as  to  the  best  method  to  adopt 
to  produce  a  good  enamel  brick. 

Now,  for  the  information  of  our  friend,  and 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  I  may  say,  there 
is  in  existence  a  “new  dip”  which  produces  a 
good  enamel.  The  method  adopted  is  to  dip 
the  “green,”  unburnt  brick  in  it  “once  only” 
and,  after  drying,  fire  in  the  ordinary  open 
kiln.  This  is  producing  enameled  brick,  not 
only  by  one  burning,  but  by  one  dipping  also. 
The  enamel  does  not  crack  while  drying,  nor 
fall  off,  nor  does  it  peel  during  the  burning, 
nor  craze  afterwards.  The  more  fire  it 
has  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  heat, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  better  it  is.  The 
point  being  the  heat  that  a  good  “fire  brick” 
will  stand.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  company  who  are  adopting  it. 
This  method  of  enameling  bricks  is  what  is 
needed.  By  it  there  is  less  risk  than  any  other 
I  know  of.  It  will  stand  pretty  rough  hand¬ 
ling  after  being  dipped,  and  before  burning, 
and  will  not  fall  off,  however  smooth,  and  oily 
the  surface  of  the  brick.  This,  I  believe,  is 
what  the  inventor  claims  for  it.  Something 
new. 

TRUE,  PROPER  ENAMEL  FOR  BRICK. 

Our  friend  I.  H.  concludes  his  article  by  de¬ 
claring  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  a  “proper 
enamel  for  brick.  “After  his  statement  respect¬ 
ing  the  burning  in  saggers,  and  in  muffle  kilns, 
he  says,  “There  is.  the  crock  glaze  theory  and 
the  Frltt  glaze  craze  and  the  enamel  made 
easy  on  a  brown  brick,  with  particulars  how 
to  set  them  in  the  kiln  to  prevent  the  enamel 
running  off  altogether.”  He  declares  this  to 
have  no  claim  to  enamel.  “The  proper  enamel 
will  not  flow  or  run  at  all,  no  matter  how  hard 
it  may  be  burned.” 

Let  us  see  how  correct  our  friend  is  here. 
Take  the  enamel  suitably  prepared  for  a  brick, 
made  from  fire  clay,  and  to  be  burnt  with  one 
burning,  but  instead  of  using  a  fire  clay  brick, 
use  a  red  clay  one.  Give  the  brick  a  suitable 
fire  for  red  clay  brick  and  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  Would  it  appear  to  be  a  proper  enamel 
because  it  had  not  run?  Not  at  all.  There 
would  not  be  an  enameled  surface,  but  a 
rough  and  bisque  exterior.  The  point  of  fusion 
scarcely  having  been  reached. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  enamel 
suitably  prepared  for  the  red  brick  and  put  it 
on  the  fire  clay  brick  and  burn  with  one  burn¬ 
ing,  at  a  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  burn  the 
fire  clay  brick  and  what  is  the  result?  The 
enamel  will  all  run  off,  except  those  placed 
horizontally,  and  these  will  all  be  blistered, 
the  enamel  having  had  too  much  fire,  while 
the  brick  itself  has  been  properly  burned. 

Our  friend  would  declare  neither  of  these  to 
be  a  “proper  enamel”  and  the  one  that  run  off' 
to  have  “no  claim  to  enamel,”  but  both 
of  these  are  proper  when  applied  to  the 
clay  brick,  for  which  they  are  suited  and  pre¬ 
pared,  and  exposed  to  the  right  degree  of  heat. 

The  great  hindrance  to  most  people  who 
are  endeavoring  to  make  enameled  brick  is 
their  inability  to  adapt  one  to  the  other. 
This  is  possible,  with  whatever  kind  of  clay 
the  brick  is  made,  providing  always,  that  the 
stones  are  either  out  of  the  clay  or  ground  up 
fine  and  you  get  a  good  surface. 

I  think  our  friend  I.  H.  will  not  have  the 
disappointment  any  longer  under  which  he 
was  laboring,  because  of  not  being  criticised. 
What  I  have  said,  however,  has  not  been  said, 
as  I  stated  at  the  commencement,  in  a  spirit  of 
antagonism,  but  rather  in  a  spirit  of  a  little 
friendly  rivalry. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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Before  I  close  my  paper,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  another  matter.  I  mean  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Crossley  in  his  paper  on 
‘‘St'roet  Paving  Brick.” 

A  technological  school  or  college  for  clay 
workers  is  not  only  what  is  needed,  but  what  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  clayworkers  of 
this  country  must  keep  pace,  and  as  true 
Americans,  a  little  ahead  of  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  great  success  of  the  Germans  at  the 
World’s  Fair  is  the  result  of  their  Technological 
schools,  and  nowhere  on  this  planet  are  they 
more  necessary  then  in  this  country,  and  if  I 
may  venture  a  suggestion  I  should  say,  that  a 
paper  read  on  the  subject  at  the  forthcoming 
Annual  Convention  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
Mr.  Crossley  for  instance  might  take  up  the 
subject  more  fully  than  in  his  paper  before  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Wi.  Clayton. 


Paving  Prick  in  New  York. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $2  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Clay-Worker  to  1895. 

In  regard  to  brick  interests  in  our  section 
will  say  we  furnished  this  season  1,900,000  pav¬ 
ing  brick  to  pave  our  main  street  in  this  city. 
The  contractors  were  Homer  &  Co.,  of  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  A  Dun¬ 
ham,  C.  E.,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  opinion  of 
experts  who  have  examined  the  pavement 
pronounce  it  the  finest  piece  of  pavement  in 
New  York  State.  We  invite  parties  interested 
in  brick  pavements  to  come  to  our  city  and  in¬ 
spect  same. 

We  have  also  had  a  good  season  on  building 
brick  and  have  furnished  in  this  city  about 
2,000,000  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season 
for  paving  brick  especially  is,  that  the  demand 
will  far  exceed  our  capacity  and  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  seemingly  exist  in  all  paving  brick 
plants  in  our  section.  Wishing  you  a  prosper¬ 
ous  season 

Preston  Brick  Co. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  the  building 
prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  believed  to 
be  good. 

Philadelphia  is  being  served  with  a  trolley 
system  which  will  revolutionize  city  travel. 
By  next  spring  these  lines  will  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  into  suburban  sections  where  land  is 
cheap,  and  all  of  which  is  good  for  building- 
purposes.  The  belief  is,  that  thousands  of 
houses  will  soon  be  built  in  the  outgoing  re¬ 
gions.  For  several  years  past  this  city  has 
grown  beyond  horse  car  limits.  Two  cable 
lines  came,  but  they  were  no  better  for  speed 
than  horse  cars.  We  will  soon  have  trolleys 
extending  over  a  good  part  of  one  hundred 
square  miles  of  our  130  miles  of  municipal  ter¬ 
ritory. 

It  is  one  thing  to  fix  the  price  of  brick,  but 
quite  another  to  compel  all  brickmakers  to 
not  sell  below  that  price.  Charges  of  under¬ 
selling  have  been  quietly  made  of  late,  and, 
only  recently  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  Ex¬ 
change  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  certain  charges.  Cuts  of  $1  per 
thousand,  it  was  alleged,  have  been  made. 
Some  of  the  biggest  concerns  are  outside  of  the 
combine,  and  last  week  one  large  concern 
threatened  to  go  out  unless  those  now  out 
came  in.  The  big  concerns  outside  are  the 
Jarden  Brick  Company,  Samuel  Huhn,  the 
Penn  Brick  Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
Brick  Company.  The  matter  has  assumed 
formidable  proportions.  Those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  continue  the  established  prices  say  they 


do  it.  for  protection,  not  to  be  crowded  out  of 
business  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  come  up 
and  help.  Those  on  the  outside  say  they  can 
get  along  very  well,  as  they  are. 

The  bringing  in  of  outside  bricklayers  at  $2.50 
per  day  instead  of  $4,  the  regular  wages  estab¬ 
lished,  has  given  rise  to  threats  by  bricklayers, 
that  they  will  not  lay  brick  made  by  offending 
parties.  This  year  will  not  be  a  good  year  for 
differences  and  disputes,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  neither  employer  or  workmen  to  give  need¬ 
less  or  avoidable  offense. 

Building  operations  for  1893  cost  $23,826,859, 
against  $26,489,387  for  tBe  previous  year. 
In  1892  there  were  10,471  operations,  last 
year  9,110.  So  that  this  was  not  as  bad 
a  year  as  might  have  been  expected.  Of 
this  sum  over  eleven  million  dollars  were 
spent  for  dwellings.  The  builders  feel  encour¬ 
aged,  but  would  like  to  see  all  squabbling  over 
financial  and  economic  questions  terminated 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  and  their 
backers  may  make  their  calculations  for  the 
year. 

This  year  eight  additional  building  inspect¬ 
ors  will  be  in  office,  with  a  chief  of  the  Bureau, 
which  will  bring  the  number  up  to  sixteen. 
The  object  is  to  have  all  features  of  the  new 
building  law  honestly  enforced. 

The  extensive  fire  brick  works  of  Wigton  & 
Sons,  Phillipsburg,  Pa.,  shut  down  indefinite¬ 
ly  to  the  terror  of  a  large  number  of  dependent 
employes.  This  is  on  account  of  the  provision 
in  the  Wilson  Tariff  bill,  which  proposes  a  re¬ 
duction  of  duties  of  $2.00  per  1000  on  fire  brick. 

The  brick  business  has  held  its  own  fairly 
well.  With  new  machinery  and  new  appli¬ 
ances  it  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  once  was  to 
produce  ahead. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co.,  have  had  a  very  good 
year  and  some  others  that  might  be  named  can 
justly  make  the  same  claim. 

Murrell  Dobbins’  extensive  plant  has  had 
a  good  year.  All  are  anxious  for  obstacles  to 
good  business  to  be  removed.  Investors  have 
money  ready  to  invest.  The  labor  question 
will  probably  remain  quiescent. 

Building  material  of  all  kinds  has  declined 
in  price,  especially  iron,  steel,  lumber  and 
cements.  Engineers  and  contractors  do  not 
believe  the  depression  can  last  much  longer. 
Houses  have  sold  pretty  well  and  there  is  no 
very  serious  trouble  among  builders. 

The  lessons  we  have  learned  during  the  past 
six  months  will  be  valuable  in  the  future. 
The  brickmakers  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  to  sleep,  or  to  become  frightened 
over  the  condition  of  things.  They  know  the 
country  possesses  extraordinary  recuperative 
powers  and  they  know  there  are  prosperous 
times  head.  Anon. 


Good  That  Way  But  Better  Attend. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  find  $2  for  Clay- Worker  for  ensu¬ 
ing  year.  I  have  been  making  brick  for  twen¬ 
ty-seven  years  at  this  place.  Commenced  the 
manufacture  of  tile  eight  years  ago,  since 
which  time  our  rainfall  has  been  correspond¬ 
ingly  small.  I  use  a  surface  clay  to  the  depth 
of  2J4  feet,  which  is  underlaid  with  a  strong 
yellow  joint  clay,  which,  so  far,  I  have  been 
unable  to  make  brick  of,  because  of  its  propen¬ 
sities  to  multiply  during  the  drying  process. 

Trade  the  past  season,  in  the  brick  line,  has 
been  fairly  good,  but  the  demand  for  tile  has 
been  curtailed,  in  sympathy  with  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  and  depressed  condition  of  business. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  I  made  brick  by 
main  strength  and  awkwardness,  by  the  soft 
mud,  hand  moulding  and  out  door  drying  pro¬ 
cess,  now  I  have  a  steam  power  plant  with  an 
auger  machine,  shedding  fitted  up  with  racks 
and  pallets,  and  can  retire  at  night  without 
anxiety  from  storm.  The  joint  clay  spoken  of 
above  makes  a  No.  1  tile  and  requires  no  more 


additional  care  than  the  brick  made  of  the 
strata  above  it  in  drying. 

While  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  1  shall  absorb  at  second-hand  its 
deliberations.  D.  J.  Spencer. 

Afton,  la. 


Excellent  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker: 

Enclosed  you  will  iplease  find  draft  for 
amount  due  you  on  subscription.  Building 
has  been  very  limited  here  for  the  past  season. 
We  have  a  very  fine  silica  clay,  that  burns  an 
excellent  color,  does  not  warp  in  drying  or 
burning  and  has  stood  a  thorough  test  for 
making  roofing  tile  and  terra  cotta.  Wishing 
you  continued  success,  we  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

Salem,  Ohio.  Pidgeon  Bros. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  Vicinity. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker: 

Well, another  season  has  closed— all  the  bricks 
are  made  and  sold  that  will  be,  and  books 
ready  to  be  written  up  to  see  which  side  the 
balance  will  be  on.  We  have  had  a  very  fine 
dry  season  for  making  in  this  vicinity,  but 
owing  to  the  stringency  in  money  matters, 
sales  and  demand  have  dropped  away  off  since 
August,  in  fact  most  of  our  yards  shut  down 
first  of  September,  having  brick  enough  on 
hand  for  winter  and  spring  trade.  There  have 
been  some  improvements  put  in  on  one  of  our 
old  yards. 

The  Brush  Bros,  built  four  oblong  down-draft 
kilns  about  100  M  capacity  each  and  put  in  a 
Monarch  soft  mud  machine,  and  are  also  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  dry  floor. 

Charles  Barrick  &  Sons  made  brick  the  entire 
season,  their  output  was  nine  millions.  They 
are  large  contractors  and  use  all  they  make 
and  more  too. 

The  Star  Brick  Co.,  at  Lancaster  had  a  good 
season,  they  furnished  most  of  the  brick  for 
the  new  works  at  Depew  and  delivered  them 
by  team. 

The  Lancaster  Brick  Co’s  works  about  two 
miles  east  of  Lancaster,  have  five  large  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  capacity  of  2, .500, 000,  they  have 
added  two  round  down-draft  kilns  for  burning 
hollow  brick  and  drain  tile  in.  They  employ 
about  1.50  hands  and  turned  out  10,000,000,  they 
have  two  Martin,  one  Potts  and  an  Acme  stiff 
clay  machine,  they  are  building  up  a  large  and 
increasing  trade  in  hollow  brick  and  drain  tile. 
This  firm  turn  over  about  10,000  yards  of  clay 
in  the  fall  and  winter;  they  take  a  strip  about 
350  feet  long  and  plough  furrows  the  whole 
length  of  the  strip  and  have  men  stationed 
every  thirty  or  forty  feet  to  throw  the  clay 
over  as  fast  as  it  can  be  ploughed.  They  claim 
it  can  be  done  some  cheaper  in  this  way,  than 
by  hand  labor  exclusively.  Vidette. 


A  Big1  Offer  Refused. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  Clay-Worker  for  1894. 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  nearly  seven  years. 
I  am  not,  as  yet,  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
but  am  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  Chicago  Convention,  and  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  will  do  so  if  nothing  happens  to  pre¬ 
vent.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping  from 
the  Atchison  Globe  of  January  5th  that  may 
interest  you. 

Hoping  to  meet  you  at  the  Convention,  I  am 
Very  Respectfully, 

Atchison,  Kan.  John  Gaffney, 

[The  clippieg  referred  to  states,  that  Mr.  Gafl- 
ney  had  declined  an  offer  of  $50,000  in  cash  for 
his  patent  kiln,  and  $50,000  of  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany  organized  to  operate  it.  $50,000  in  cash  is 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  refuse,  and  is  proof 
that  Mr.  Gaffney  has  great  confidence  in  the 
economical  features  of  his  kiln,  which  is  of  the 
continuous  order. — Ed] 
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MANY  THANKS. 


Since  the  dawning  of  the  new  year, 
the  mails  have  brought  us  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  substantial  tokens  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  subscriptions — both 
renewal  and  new — for  which  we  are  duly 
thankful.  There  are  many,  though,  who 
have  not  yet  responded  to  our  annual 
call.  To  those  we  beg  to  say,  in  our 
blandest  tones,  now  is  the  time  to  sub¬ 
scribe. 


NEW  YEAR’S  GREETINGS  AND  RE¬ 
FLECTIONS. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  for  that  crusty, 
cranky,  selfish,  old  Roman  emperor, 
Julius  Ca^ar,  to  arbitrarily  change 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year 
from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  first 
day  of  January.  He  never  did  give  any 
satisfactory  reason  for  it,  simply  because 
he  could  not.  And  then  as  a  striking 
instance  of  following  bad  counsels,  it 
transpires  that  after  many  intervening 
modifications  and  changes  every  Chris¬ 
tian  country  except  Russia,  has  fallen 
into  the  habit,  and  yet  Ca33ar  was  no 
Christian.  But  the  Clay-Worker  has 
no  immediate  purpose  of  unsettling  this 
order.  It  might  cause  disturbances  in 
many  departments  of  business  and  even 
in  politics.  Nevertheless  who  can  fail 
to  see  how  much  better  it  would  be  to 
open  new  books,  turn  over  new  leaves 
and  begin  many  and  divers  new  things 


just  when  the  sun,  having  gone  to  the 
length  of  its  tether  southward  faces 
about  to  go  to  its  northern  limits,  as  a 
caged  tiger  shifts  from  one  end  of  its 
cage  to  another  interminably  ? 

This  is  a  new  year,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  very  new  or  unusual  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  surround  us.  We  heard  a 
man,  the  other  day,  say  times  are  hard, 
and  so  they  are.  Hut  who  is  old  enough 
to  remember  when  they  were  not?  We 
have  it  from  one  who  claims  to  state  it 
on  good  authority,  that  our  great  grand¬ 
father  Adam,  the  first,  was  in  the  habit 
of  leaning  upon  his  moulding  table, 
wiping  the  sweat  from  his  face  and  say¬ 
ing:  “Never  saw  such  hard  times.1’  It 
seems  that  he  did  not  like  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  A  law  had  been  promulgated 
which  read  :  “By  the  sweat  of  your  face 
you  must  earn  your  bread,”  or  words  to 
that  effect.  It  was  the  hard  work  he 
called  hard  times.  He  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  fat  office  or  the  position  of 
“Walking  Delegate,”  to  see  that  other 
people  worked,  but  did  not  work  too 
hard  or  too  many  hours,  and  he  was 
sure  that  capital  was  oppressing  labor, 
and  things  in  general  were  out  of  joint. 
He  seriously  thought  of  quitting  the 
brickyard,  moving  to  the  city,  and  “Go¬ 
ing  into  business;”  and  then  into  politics 
— anything  but  observe  that  hard  law  of 
hard  work. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  present 
hard  times  which  are  common  to  all 
hard  times,  but  there  is  one  feature 
characterizing  them  which  does  not 
always  exist.  The  granaries  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  our  own  country,  were 
seldom  fuller.  We  are  not  suffering 
from  famine,  though  a  great  many  want 
bread  who  can  not  get  it.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  simply  mal  -  adjustment  of 
affairs  Swapping  jack  knives  is  a  profit¬ 
able  business  within  proper  limits,  but 
shut  up  a  dozen  jack-knife  dealers  in  a 
tight  enclosure  and  they  cannot  all  grow 
rich  by  swapping  with  one  another. 
Somebody  must  make  jack-knives  and 
somebody  else  must  make  something 
else,  for  man  cannot  live  on  jack-knives 
alone. 

A  study  of  the  situation  reveals  that 
altogether  too  many  people  are  engaged 
in  politics,  and  another  class, altogether 
too  large,  is  engaged  in  the  mere  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  products  of  the  industries  of 
the  people,  producing  nothing  them¬ 
selves,  but  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
hard  times  with  individuals,  is  a  reck¬ 
less  expenditure  of  money.  There  are 


thousands  of  families  who,  if  they  could 
now  have  the  money  spent  within  the 
last  year  for  intoxicants  and  tobacco, 
would  not  be  clamoring  for  bread  from 
the  charitable  organizations. 

These  may  be  crude  New  Year’s 
reflections,  but  they  may  suggest  some 
New  Year’s  thoughts.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Clay-Worker  does  not  believe  that 
the  bottom  is  out.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  there  must  be  enforced  economy 
where  it  is  not  voluntary.  That  law 
promulgated  to  the  first  pair  just  as  they 
turned  their  backs  on  Eden,  is  yet  un¬ 
repealed,  and  it  is  not  altogether  an 
arbitrary  law.  It  is  the  law  which 
differentiates  man  from  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  binding  upon  all.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  live  in  disregard  of  it. 
No  parent  has  a  moral  or  social  right  to 
teach  his  child  that  he  may  live  without 
work,  nor  that  his  work  must  be  of  the 
most  profitable  kind  or  nothing. 

The  Clay-Worker  expects  all  its 
readers  to  do  better  this  year  than  last. 
You  have  the  experience  of  the  last  year 
to  start  upon.  In  your  business  use  the 
best  material,  employ  the  best  hands, 
get  the  best  machinery,  seek  the  best 
market,  buy  the  best  books,  read  the 
best  papers,  and  by  all  means  take  the 
best  trade  journal,  and  get  your  neighbor 
to  subscribe  for  it — the  Clay-Worker — 
and  1894  will  grow  brighter,  busier  and 
you,  dear  reader,  will  grow  happier 
each  succeeding  month. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  brick- 
makers  of  the  United  States  could  hold 
a  convention  with  more  profit  to  them¬ 
selves  than  now.  This  is  one  of  the 
unique  periods  in  the  business  history 
of  the  country.  Such  times  call  for  the 
best  thought  of  the  best  minds — for  the 
display  of  great  energy  and  a  high  order 
of  intelligence.  Those  who  understand 
their  business  thoroughly,  those  who 
are  well-grounded  in  the  mechanical 
and  strictly  business  methods  will  sail 
through  comfortably  and  easily,  and 
come  out  of  this  period  of  depression 
more  acute  business  men  than  they 
went  into  it.  The  convention,  that 
great  educator  of  modern  times,  is  the 
disseminator  of  knowledge  pertaining  to 
economical,  skillful,  advanced  mechan¬ 
ical  and  business  methods  so  necessary 
to  weather  the  strain  of  a  time  like  the 
present.  The  World’s  Fair  congresses, 
which  brought  together  so  many  of 
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those  interested  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  world,  the  advanced  thinkers  in  all 
branches  of  human  progress,  showed 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  conven¬ 
tion  idea  is  now  regarded.  It  is  a  great 
educator  in  professional  and  business 
methods.  No  industry  can  make  rapid 
advancement  where  those  interested  do 
not  consult  together  and  exchange  ex¬ 
periences.  There  is  no  better  place  to 
hold  a  convention  than  the  city  of 
Chicago.  There  one  can  absoib  the 
spirit  of  energy  and  high  intelligence, 
which  is  the  woof  and  web  of  that  great 
city.  The  Slow  Coach  from  Tailholt 
finds  himself  in  Chicago  a  hustler — an 
advanced  thinker.  Having  heard  many 
new  things  and  having  quaffed  from  the 
fountain  of  progress,  he  goes  home  with 
broader  views  and  higher  aims.  The 
convention  is  an  educator.  If  you  doubt 
it  come  to  Chicago  and  be  convinced. 


OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

In  honor  of  the  city  in  which  our 
convention  is  held,  we  give  in  this  issue 
the  portraits  of  a  number  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  brickmaking  plants  of 
that  city.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
study  the  personal  appearance  of  those 
connected  with  the  world’s  great  in¬ 
dustries.  It  is  a  natural  human  desire 
to  know  what  a  man  looks  like  when  we 
know  of  his  doing  some  great  thing. 
The  achievements  of  the  brickmakers 
of  Chicago  are  wonderful  indeed.  They 
have  a  capacity  of  a  thousand  millions 
of  brickayear.Thisgrowth  has  been  won¬ 
derfully  rapid  and  satisfactory.  Those 
connected  with  this  development  must 
go  into  the  commercial  history  of  this 
country  among  the  great  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry.  A  glance  at.  the  portraits  of 
these  men  indicate  a  vigorous,  sturdy 
type  of  men — men  aggressive,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  forceful.  A  type  which  cer¬ 
tainly  belongs  to  Chicago,  a  city  phe¬ 
nomenal  in  the  world’s  history. 


AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Surely  it  is  of  clay.  We  give  at  some 
length  in  this  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  a  description  of  the  handsome 
dwelling  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  President 
of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ce¬ 
ramic  Co.,  a  building  faced  with  terra 
cotta  blocks  and  decorated  with  this  ma¬ 
terial.  This  is  altogether  an  Ameri¬ 
can  style  of  construction.  It  is  well 
to  understand  that  a  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  was  never  developed  solely  from 


the  character  of  its  decoration.  The 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Mediaevel  and 
the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  all 
had  their  origin  in  a  style  of  construc¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  style  of  decoration. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  avowedly 
develop  an  American  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  This  is  something  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  this  way.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  which  we  can  cannot  set 
about  doing  and  effect  according  to 
programme.  We  could  have  under¬ 
stood,  if  we  had  stopped  to  think  about 
it,  many  years  ago,  that  an  American 
style  of  architecture  would  not  have 
beon  developed  until  we  had  a  style  of 
construction  distinctively  American. 
Here  in  a  dwelling  we  have  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  old  lines,  a  facing  of  terra 
cotta  blocks  decorated  in  the  style  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  France.  As  we 
have  stated,  however,  the  construction 
is  not  of  that  style.  It  is  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  had  its  origin  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  and  city  of  Chicago 
and  is  a  character  of  architecture  which 
did  not  reach  its  full  development 
until  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three.  It  is 
gratifying  to  clayworkers  to  realize  that 
the  American  architecture  is  most 
largely  the  product  of  their  skill.  From 
their  kilns  will  come  the  material,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  indestructible,  from  which 
will  be  built  the  great  commercial 
structures  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
humble  homes  of  the  common  pecple. 


CONVENTION  POINTERS. 


As  of  old,  the  first  evening  of  the 
convention  occurs  that  great  lubricant, 
the  Powwow.  It  is  the  habit  of  most 
conventions  to  close  their  sessions  with 
a  banquet.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Brickmakers’  Association  to  practically 
begin  their  sessions  with  a  banquet.  It 
develops  a  freedom,  a  good  fellowship, 
a  personal  knowledge  of  one  another 
and  a  freedom  of  speech  which  tells 
in  all  of  the  subsequent  sessions.  In 
this  particular  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  differs 
from  most  other  organizations,  and 
wisely,  too,  we  think. 

Our  good  friend  and  correspondent,, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Greer,  of  Tuxpam,  Mexico,  in 
a  recent  letter,  makes  the  following 
pertinent  suggestion  relative  to  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  convention:  “I  note  what  has 
been  said  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Clay-Worker  regarding  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  programme  of  the  the  con¬ 


vention.  I  had  a  little  copy  on  the 
subject,  but  have  mislaid  it,  anyway, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  too  late  now. 
The  programmes,  I  think,  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  discussions  of 
the  papers,  eic.,  have  been  the  weak  point 
If  members  generally  would  take 
the  programme  beforehand  and  select 
those  subjects  upon  which  they  feel 
themselves  most  competent  to  speak 
and  carefully  prepare  a  few  thoughts, 
which  could  be  presented  in  a  five  or 
ten-minute  speech,  it  would  vastly  im¬ 
prove  matters.” 

Those  who  will  attend  the  convention 
accompanied  by  ladies  should  at  once 
write  to  the  manager  of  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  and  advise  him  of  the  accommo¬ 
dations  desired,  so  that  suitable  rooms 
may  be  reserved. 

The  Auditorium  Cafe,  illustrated  on 
page  43,  is  a  delightfully  pleasant 
place  and  we  presume  many  of  our 
readers  will  seek  it  out  just  to  enjoy 
the  view.  It  is  a  combination  of  the 
European  cafe  and  the  American  bar. 
There  are  tables  for  those  who  wish  to 
eat  and  drink  leisurely  and  a  handsome 
bar  where  refreshments  are  served  in 
characteristic  American  fashion.  The 
American,  be  it  known,  is  alone  in  the 
habit  of  standing  while  he  drinks. 

The  button-hole  talks  will  no  doubt 
be  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the  coming 
convention,  as  they  have  been  in  all 
former  meetings;  surely  they  ought  to, 
for  the  surroundings  will  be  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  encourage  confidential  chats. 
The  spacious,  beautifully  furnished  lob¬ 
bies  so  generously  supplied  with  great 
easy  chairs  and  cozy  lounges,  will  prove 
very  tempting  to  our  button-holers. 

The  ladies  attending  will  be  charmed 
by  the  luxurious  furnishings  in  the  re¬ 
ception  rooms  and  parlors  of  the  Audit¬ 
orium,  and  the  committee  on  entertain¬ 
ment,  lead  by  the  gallant  D.  Y.  Puring- 
ton,  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  well  en¬ 
tertained  ;  so,  gentlemen,  come  and 
bring  your  wives,  daughters  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  with  you. 

GLIV1PSE8  OF  THE  AUDITORIUM. 

On  preceding  pages  we  present  a 
number  of  views  of  the  great  Audit¬ 
orium  Hotel,  Chicago,  where  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  their  friends 
will  tarry  while  attending  the  coming 

annual  convention.  From  the  massive 

\ 

main  entrance,  through  the  richly  dec¬ 
orated  lobby,  on  up  to  the  magnificent 
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dining  room  on  the  topmost  floor,  this 
immense  structure  is  a  series  of  artistic 
surprises  that  can  only  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  personal  inspection.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  the  Auditorium 
really  is,  come  to  the  convention. 


A  GOOD  MOVE. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that,  on  Feb. 
1st,  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Ky.,  will  move  their  general  offices- 
to  Indianapolis.  They  have  contem¬ 
plated  this  move  for  a  long  time,  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
locate  at  a  more  convenient  point  from 
which  to  reach  the  brickmakers  of  the 
Central  and  Northern  states.  After  in¬ 
vestigating  thoroughly  the  points  of 
vantage  offered  by  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
and  other  cities,  they  are  convinced  that, 
as  a  distributing  center,  our  city  is  un¬ 
equalled,  and  have  therefore  decided  to 
make  this  their  general  headquarters. 
Their  factory  and  branch  office  will 
still  be  maintained  at  Louisville,  as 
that  is  an  excellent  point  from  which 
to  reach  the  southern  lumber  trade, 
with  which  they  are  closely  connected. 
We  extend  to  the  Standard  Dryer  Co.  a 
genuine  Hoosier  welcome  and  can  as¬ 
sure  them  that  they  will  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  regret  coming  among  us, 
for  this  city’s  central  location  and 
splendid  railroad  facilities,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  natural  gas,  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  available  sites  on  this  continent, 
for  the  location  of  manufacturing,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  enterprises  of 
all  kinds.  There  is  plenty  of  room  and 
a  hearty  welcome  for  all  who  will  come 
to  the  Hoosier  capital. 


SATISFIED  WITH  1893. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
kiln  builders  of  Rome,  Ga.,  write  us 
under  date  of  January  1st,  as  follows: 

“Though ’93  was  the ‘Panic  year,’ and 
the  dullest  brickmakers  have  experi¬ 
enced,  perhaps  in  twenty  years,  we  have 
made  sales  and  put  in  kilns  in  six  States, 
namely:  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 

Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
Our  trade  has  been  much  better  in  ’93 
than  in  ’92.  We  attribute  these  results 
to,  first,  the  uniform  success  and  satis¬ 
factory  results  to  our  patrons;  second, 
to  our  persistent  advertising  in  the 
Clay- Worker,  which  brings  us  more 
inquiries  than  does  all  our  other  adver¬ 
tising  combined.  There  is  no  other 
medium  through  which  we  can  reach 


brick  manufacturers  that  will  compare 
for  a  moment,  with  it.  Our  prospects 
for  a  good  trade  in  '94  are  very  good, 
indeed.”  . 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Wilkins  Frick,  Hubbard,  0.,  is  ex- 
perimentingburning  brick  by  electricity 

The  Ridgway  Press  Brick  Co.  have 
commenced  work  on  their  new  plant 
at  Eagle  Valley,  Pa. 

A  subscriber  from  Denver,  Colo.,  writes 
that  there  is  a  good  opening  in  that 
city  for  a  paving  brick  plant. 

Messrs.  Michael  &  Hillis,  of  Litchfield, 
Ill.,  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at 
Nokomis,  Ill.,  in  the  spring. 

The  name  of  the  Rankin  Brick  Co., 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  has  been  changed  to 
Bloomington  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

The  building  of  C.  B.  Lovatt  &  Bros 
brickyard,  Bissell,  Pa.,  were  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  Loss  $6,000. 

The  H.  B.  Yingling  Brick  Co.,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  has  been  granted  a 
charter.  Capital  stock  $30,000. 

Improved  machinery, well  constructed, 
at  direct  manufacturer’s  prices  of  Jona¬ 
than  Creager’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Burford  Brothers’  Pottery  Co., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  been  incoipo- 
rated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 

B.  F.  Clark  has  purchased  the  Line- 
barger  Tile  and  Brick  Factory,  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  and  will  operate  it  next  spring.' 

The  Corey  Brick  Co.,  Lehigh,  Pa., 
have  put  in  a  new  brick  press,  thereby 
increasing  their  facilities  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  work. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  rebuild  the 
brick  plant  of  the  T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co., 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  which  was  recently 
burned. 

F.  H.  Meier,  Byron,  Mich.,  writes  that 
he  has  sold  his  business  and  would  like 
a  good  point  to  start  a  small  brick  and 
tile  plant. 

Messrs.  Grifla  &  Axelson,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Ore.,  are  pushing  the  work  on  the 
buildings  for  their  new  tile  factory. 
They  expect  to  commence  manufacturing 
tile  in  a  short  time. 

If  you  are  interested  to  know  what  is 
embraced  in  the  new  $1,000  outfit,  write 
and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Jona¬ 
than  Creager’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mr.  Frank  Jarboe,  Brainerd,  Mich, 
contemplates  establishing  a  brick  plant 
in  the  spring,  and  would  like  to  receive 
catalogues  of  brick  machinery,  etc. 

Shank  &  Son,  Sopth  Bend,  Ind.,  have 
purchased  land  at  Galien,  Mich.,  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a  brickyard  in  the 
near  future. 

H.  M.  Kreighbaum,  South  Bend,  Ind.? 
are  putting  in  new  tile  machinery.  The 
outfit  will  be  furnished  by  the  Anderson 
(Ind.)  Foundry  and  Machine  Works. 

The  Ill.  Valley  Clay  Co.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  Incorporators,  A.  T. 
Griffin,  W.  W.  Ramsey  and  E.  H.  Pitkin. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Bonnot  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  for  a  cute  little  booklet, 
illustrating  their  Revolving  Screen.  If 
you  want  to  know  more  about  either 
the  booklet  or  screen,  write  them  for 
one. 

John  J.  Jova,  a  well-known  brick 
manufacturer  of  New  York,  died  at  his 
home  in  Danskammer  Point,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  20th  ult.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
the  brick  business  at  that  place  for  the 
past  eight  years. 

The  North  Canal  Brick  Co..  Linden, 
Ohio,  is  the  name  of  a  new  company 
that  will  manufacture  brick  at  Lake 
Linden,  Mich.,  the  coming  season. 
Oscar  Eliasen,  Ed.  Warra  and  D.  Ojala 
are  interested. 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Fire  Clay  and 
Porcelain  Co.,  have  filed  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation.  They  have  a  capital  stock 
of  $20,000.  Oliver  O.,  Robert  K.  and  W. 
J.  J.  Bowmans  and  Geo.  W.  McPherson 
are  interested. 

Fitch  Creek  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
La  Fayette,  Ill.,  h-as  been  incorporated 
with  $25,000  capital  stock.  Jesse  S. 
Atherton,  Francis  A.  Jones,  Nelson 
Grant,  Allen  H.  Stout  and  George  W. 
Gibbs  are  interested. 

With  their  new  $1,000  outfit  the 
Messrs.  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons  claim 
to  turn  out  a  perfect  product  in  all  clays 
practical  to  so  work,  and  they  are  willing 
to  doff  their  hats  to  any  who  can  outdo 
them  in  making  stiff-tempered  and  sand 
moulded  brick. 

Patrick  &  Wm.  Synan  will  erect  a 
pottery  at  Pottersville,  Mass.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  manufactured  will  be 
earthen  ware,  such  as  flower  pots,  jugs, 
jars,  etc.  They  are  both  practical  pot¬ 
ters  and  the  enterprise  bids  fair  to  be  a 
success. 
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OFF  WITH  THE  OLD  AND  ON  WITH  THE  NEW. 


EW  YEAR  ’94  comes  dancing 
«^J.V  Up  the  planet,  wildly  prancing, 
Gaily  laughing,  loudly  singing, 
Setting  all  the  groves  a-ringing ; 

While  on-musty  pinions  winging, 

The  Old  Year,  —  how  seamed  his  face  is ! 
Tumbles  down  the  starry  spaces ; — 

To  the  dungeons  of  the  dead. 

1893  has  fled. 


His  career  few  hearts  could  gladden, 

For  he  was  a  precious  bad  ’un. 

Everything  you’ve  known  to  happen, 

In  the  line  of  blood  and  rapine, 

Pestilence  and  conflagration, 

Murder  and  assassination, 

Every  outrage  in  creation, 

Every  crime  beneath  the  sun 

1893  has  done. 

But  the  New  Year  shall  inherit, 

Spite  of  all,  a  joyous  spirit, 

And  its  mines  shall  yield  us  treasure. 
And  its  hours  shall  give  us  pleasure 
Rare  and  sweet  in  brimming  measure. 

So  the  New'  Year  comes  a-dancing 
Up  the  planet,  gaily  prancing, 

Fairest  store  of  everything 

1894  shall  bring.  —Selected. 


FISHERS  OF  MEN. 


^  GIRL  beside  the  water  sits, 

©I-  The  noonday  sun  is  warmly  beaming  ; 

Her  nose  and  neck  are  turkey  red, 

Her  eyes  with  radiant  hope  is  gleaming  ; 
She  watches  close  the  bobbing  cork 
Advanced  upon  the  tiny  billows— 

A  jerk,  a  swish  and  high  above 
She  lands  a  sucker  in  the  willows. 

That’s  Ashing. 

A  fair  maid  trips  the  tennis  court, 

A  dozen  eyes  admire  her  going  ; 

Her  black  and  yellow  blazer  burns 
A  hole  right  through  the  sunset’s  glowing, 
She  drives  the  ball  across  the  net, 

And  into  hearts  consumed  with  wishing 
She  drives  a  dart  from  Cupid’s  bow— 

She’ll  land  a  sucker,  too  ;  she’s  Ashing. 

That’s  fishing. 

The  politician  on  his  rounds 
Tackles  both  workingman  and  granger ; 

He  tries  to  make  them  think  that  he 
Alone  can  save  the  land  from  danger. 

He  chucks  the  baby  on  the  chin, 

He  says  your  wife  looks  really  youthful, 
And,  though  you  know  you’re  fifty-five, 

You  look  just  twenty,  if  he’s  truthful. 

That’s  fishing. 

My  little  wife  beside  me  stands, 

And  steals  a  dimpled  arm  around  me  ; 

A  kiss  upon  my  lips— that’s  a  bait— 

Some  information  to  astound  me. 

Her  bonnet  is  quite  out  of  style, 

Her  summer  wrap  quite  past  the  using— 
That  lovely  one— so  cheap— at  Brown’s 
Is  just  the  one  she  would  be  choosing. 

That’s  fishing. 

So,  whether  the  game  be  fish  or  men, 

The  bait  be  kisses,  worms  or  blushes— 

The  place  at  home,  by  sunny  pool, 

Or  tennis  ground  at  evening’s  hushes— 

’Tis  the  old  game  the  serpent  played 
With  Mother  Eve  in  Eden’s  bowers, 

And  Adam’s  sons  and  daughters  all 
Will  love  the  sport  to  time’s  last  hours. 

That’s  fishing. 

— Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette. 
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ESTABLISHED  1859* 


Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
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By  the  Way, 


BRICKMAKERS, 

ARE  YOU  AWARE  that  we  have  not  been  sleeping-  during  these 
hard  times?  Well  we  haven't.  We  have  been  hustling 
around,  planning,  inventing  and  building  day  and  night  and 
now  have  ready  for  the  market  a  complete  new  line  of  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  are  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  brick  yards  of  to¬ 
day.  No  “Before  the  war”  brick  machines  or  “anti-diluvian”  Pug 
Mills  but  everything  strictly  up  to  January  ist,  1894. 

Our  new  catalogue  now  neady  will  tell  you  all.  Send  for  it. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 


Dayton,  Ohio. 
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The  North  Star  Stoneware  Co.,  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  will,  in  connection  with 
their  other  products,  manufacture  tire 
brick  and  sewer  pipe  the  coming  season. 

Superior  in  principle  and  operation 
to  all  horizontal  machines  is  the  “Crea- 
ger”  Improved  Combination  of  Brick 
Machine  and  Pug  attached. 

H.  O.  Whitney,  General  Agent  for  the 
Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Presses, 
Keokuk,  la.,  writes  that  he  has  sold  a 
satisfactory  number  of  their  heavy 
presses  and  that  all  things  considered, 
feels  well  satisfied  with  their  1893 
business. 

The  Holloway  Paving  Brick  Co.,  near 
North  Industry,  Ohio,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
shale  paving  brick,  sewer  and  building 
blocks  and  bricks.  The  incorporators 
are,  George  Rex,  Aaron  Numan,  R.  H. 
Spiro,  Harry  R.  Rex  and  Leon  Stern. 
Capital  stock  $75,000. 

Mr.  0.  K.  Moffett,  Wayside,  Kansas? 
writes  that  he  is  going  to  Oklahoma  in 
the  spring  with  the  intention  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  brick  plant.  He  will  probably 
attend  the  coming  Convention  at  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  mach¬ 
inery  manufacturers  relative  to  the 
most  improved  appliances,  cost  of  same, 
etc. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  write  that,  they  have 
ready  for  distribution  a  complete  cata¬ 
logue,  showing  full-size  illustrations 
of  every  chain  link  made  by  them.  It 
also  includes  a  complete  price  list  of 
their  specialities  and  will  be  of  value 
to  all  users  of  material  in  their  line. 
Copy  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

John  Porter,  the  pioneer  fire  and 
paving  brick  manufacturer,  will  use  at 
his  new  plant  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  a  No. 
15  Penfield  Auger  Brick  Machine,  Pen- 
field  Pug  Mill,  and  5  Penfield  Power  Re¬ 
presses.  He  is  also  putting  in  a  Penfield 
4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.  All 
the  machinery  has  been  shipped  and 
Mr.  Porter  is  getting  everything  in  shape 
for  an  early  start  in  1894. 

With  the  new  Creager  combination, 
the  pug  attachment,  can  be  set  at  either 
angle  desired.  No  bevel  gears. 

The  Mason  City  (la.)  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  write  that  on  the  26th  ult,  they 
broke  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant,  and  that,  as  they  have  torn  down 
their  old  plant,  and  their  stock  is  being 
diminished,  they  have  got  to  “hustle,” 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  their  spring 


trade.  Their  new  plant  will  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  35,000.  They  will  put 
in  Nolan  &  Madden  machinery  and  a 
Sharer  Dryer.  They  have  clay  which 
makes  a  very  fine,  smooth  brick  or  tile. 

Roeske  Bros.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  in 
renewing  their  subscription,  say  they 
are  “very  much  pleased  with  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  find  it  a  great  instructor 
in  its  line,  and  could  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  it,”  and  add  that  if  times  improve 
they  will  build  an  addition  to  their 
yard,  putting  in  machinery  for  manu¬ 
facturing  vitrified  paving  brick,  as  they 
have  had  their  clay  tested  and  found 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick. 

The  walls  of  the  Clay-Worker  sanc¬ 
tum  are  profusely  decorated  just  now 
with  many  calendars  of  various  sizes, 
shapes  and  colors,  for  which  we  thank 
the  kindly  donors,  one  and  all.  The 
list  includes:  JohnFrancy’s  Sons  &  Co., 
Toronto,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  sewer 
pipe  and  terra  cotta  goods  of  all  kinds; 
the  Weber  La  Bahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago; 
Platt  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  manufacturers  of  orna¬ 
mental,  Paving  and  Fire  Brick;  the 
McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  manufacturers  of  brick  mach¬ 
inery;  F.  W.  Silkman,  231  Pearl  St.,  New 
York,  dealer  in  Clays,  Chemicals,  Min¬ 
erals,  etc.,  and  E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill., 
of  New  Discovery  Kiln  fame. 

Less  than  six  feet  to  top  of  pug 
mill  in  the  New  “Creager”  combination. 
Protect  and  advance  your  interests  by 
learning  all  you  can  about  it. 


Less  than  eight  feet  to  top  of  Disinte¬ 
grator  in  that  “Creager”  $1,000  outfit. 
No  sprocket  chairs  or  geared  connec¬ 
tions. 

The  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co., 

of  St.  Louis,  has  contracted  with  the  St. 

Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works  to  build 

twenty  of  their  6-Mold  Machines,  the 

largest  order  ever  placed  in  the  United 

States  for  similar  machines.  The  St. 

Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works  is  one 

of  the  finest  equipped  concerns  of  the 

kind  in  America,  and  has  had  thirty 

years  experience  in  building  this  kind 

of  macliinerv.  Their  immense  business 
•> 

has  been  built  up  by  doing  the  very 
finest  class  of  work,  and  the  work  they 
are  doing  on  these  machines  well  sus¬ 
tains  their  reputation.  The  Ross-Keller 
people  say,  “We  are  preparing  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  trade  the  coming  season,  the 
finest  machine  on  the  market,  and  are 
not  spending  our  time  and  money 
boasting  of  medals,  awards,  etc‘,  obtained 
without  competition.” 

If  you  anticipate  a  change  this  season, 
that  complete  outfit  for  $1,000,  of¬ 
fered  by  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons  should 
be  investigated. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New 
Cumbeiland,  are  contemplating  the 
manufacture  of  brick  from  shale  rock 
in  addition  to  fire  brick.  On  their 
property  they  have  abundant,  shale  rock 
which  is  easily  accessible,  and  with  the 
faciltiesthey  have, they  can  manufacture 
the  same  very  economically.  They  are 
giving  it  a  thorough  test  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  success. 


PEoffiss  OK  BfflEl 


Device  for  Burning  Hydro-Camon  Oils 


Applicable  to  all  conditions  where 
heat  is  used  for  burning  clay,  and  to  all 
manufactories  where  steam  is  used. 

Any  degree  of  heat  desired. 

Economy  in  steam  and  oils. 

Full  thermal  value  of  the  fuel  obtained. 

Progress  Oil  Burner  Co  . 

18  &  20  W.  Georgia  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1 6 1  La  Salle  St.,  Room  76,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


NOTE  s— We  own  a  seven-eighths  interest  in  Patent  Xo.  505,981  assigned  to  John  S.  Thurman, 
and  are  prepared  to  furnish  Burner  direct  in  any  quantity.  * 


The  c 


f  -  W  O  K  K  K  R  . 
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Rutton  hole,  Button  hole, 


BR1CKMAKERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 


e  Will  be  glad  to  haVe  an  opportunity  to  “button  pole” 
goti,  either  by  n)gil  or  While  attei)dii)g  the  “(hicago 
(or)\/entioi),”  regarding  the  aboVe  c(it,  which  illustrates  3 
sectiooai  View  of  %  “leader”  fjrick  f\ achiaes  and 


gander. 


Yotirs  respectfully, 


THE  WALLACE  iTANUFACTURING  COHPANY, 


SEE  PACE  109 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA, 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 
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TERRA.  COTTA  COMPANIES  CONSOLI¬ 
DATE. 

January  1st  the  Boston  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  ceased  to  exist.  The  New  York 
Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  former  concern  and  also  the 
Philadelphia  manufactory,  formerly 
known  as  the  Stephens,  Armstrong  & 
Conkling  Co.  These  three  great  con¬ 
cerns,  under  one  management,  ought  to 
be  able  to  supply  the  Eastern  market 
and  relieve  the  Western  manufacturers 
the  necessity  of  shipping  burned  clay 
from  Chicago,  and  other  points,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  report  that  the  demand 
for  their  line  of  manufacture  keeps  up, 
and  that  they  are  running  their  plant 
full.  Their  Steel  Conveyor  has  opened 
up  a  new  field,  so  that  with  their  already 
large  line  of  conveying  specialties,  they 
are  looking  for  a  continued,  as  well  as 
an  increased  demand,  for  their  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  Cleveland,  (Ohio)  Vitrified  Press 
Brick  Co.  will  enlarge  and  improve  their 
plant  before  next  season. 

The  “Creager”  new  $1,000  complete 
outfit  is  the  wonder  of  1894  in  its  par¬ 
ticular  field.  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  for  information. 

WANTED— Capital  to  work  a  valuable  bank  of 
clay  within  three-fourth  of  a  mile  of  center 
Marion,  Indiana.  Clay  will  make  excellent  sewer 
brick  and  street  pavers.  Natural  Gas  for  fuel. 

11c  S.  Haggerty,  Box  212, -Marion,  Ind. 


I 

t 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


‘HtfeGHANipIEBr 


IJfotANAfOtlS.I/foi 


a  DESIGNER. 

<*?W00D  ENGRAVER. 


FIRE  BRICK. 


Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 

Fire  Clay  Deposits. 


No.  1. 


Water  of  Constitution .  2.32 

Silica .  86  63 

Alumina . . 10.92 

Oxide-iron . 10 

Sulphureous-acid . 


No.  2. 
9.69 
55  i  1 
26.71 
1.29 
4.16 


Totals 


99  97  99.96 


Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefully  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity. 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 

Address 

PLATT  PRESSED  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 


706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


J  C  STEELE  &  SON, 


SOUTHERN  nANUFACTURERS 

. OF  BRICK  HACHINES 


The  Only  Hanufacturers  of  Steele’s  Celebrated  BRICK  TRUCK  tor  Portable  hack. 


Kiln  Castings, 
•Pug  nills, 
Winding  Drums, 
Clay  Cars, 

Switch  and  Frogs, 
Friction  Pullies, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


This  cut  represents  our  “One  X”  Machine,  which  makes  10,000  to  15,000  per 
*  day.  But  we  have  a  large  Double  Geared  Machine  for  side  or  end 
cut  brick  which  makes  15000  to  20,000  per  day.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  mention  the  Clay -Worker. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON.  Statesville 


Hit  lit  PoM  naif  an  Panel  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 
Soft  Clay  Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 

WflflT  USERS  S0Y  OF  TRE  PIOCK  SYSTEJI1. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says:  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  is  not  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
hose  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 

7VIOCK  BROS., 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


Mention  the  Clay-  Worker. 


The  clay  =  Worker 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS 

226-236  Abbey  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

TheCENTRAL 

power  Repress. 

It  is  the  most  complete  ever  offered  to 
Brickmakers. 

The  capacity  is  from  12,000  to  15,000 
brick  per  day. 

It  does  the  same  work  as  others  of  two 
and  three  times  the  weight. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Brick  Machinery  of  all  Kinds. 

Write  for  Discretions. 


Burs  mw  (tampion  Bit*  IW  sanding  Blattine. 


J  A  Buck  the  Inventor  of  the  Champion  Brick  Mould  Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the  sole  owner 
of  said  machine  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  purchased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of  Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C.  Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton  to  letters 

patent^for sadd^macMne  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  “Champion,”  doing  away  with 

Belts  and  Gearing  and  being  much  more  simple.  It  is  the  cheapest,  best  and  most  durable  sand¬ 
ing  machine  made,  in  brief  it  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


REFERENCES : 

Wood  &  Allison, 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 
Michael  Kane, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Davis  Brothers, 

New  Haven.  Conn. 
George  Ives, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Post  Brothers, 

East  Williston,  L.  I. 
W.  D.  Edgarton, 

Oswego,  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  H.  Smith,  Pres., 
Excelsior  Brick  Co., 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y., 
and  many  others. 


WH  AT  THE  “NEW  CHAMPION”  IS  DOING. 

M  T  A  l>U(.h  ■  HAVERSTRAW,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26th,  1893. 

Dear  Sir  The  five-mould  sanding  machines  purchased  of  you  last  spring  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction.  No  expense  for  repairs,  or  lo«  of  time,as  the  machines  have  always  been  £  Tson. 


^wwvWM  Write  For  Prices 

J.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida  St.,  COHOES,  N.  Y.,  or  CRESCENT,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

WANTED.  One  dry  pan,  one  soft  mud  brick 
machine,  10,000  brick  pallets.  Give  prices, 
conditions,  etc.  Address, 

J.  A.  &  W.  F.  Anderson, 

l-l-50p. _ Valencia,  Pa. 

WANTED.  Situation  as  Superintendent,  un¬ 
derstands  making  and  burniugof  fire  brick, 
paving  brick,  sewer  pipe,  fire  proofing,  gas  retorts 
and  all  kinds  of  fire  clay  goods,  Can  erect  plant. 
Reference  as  to  ability,  etc.  Address 
1-1-c _ A.  B.  care  Clay-Worker. 

New  and  second-hand  machinery  for 
Sale.  One  complete  brick  outfit  (new)  semi¬ 
dry  process,  located  in  Minn*  sota.  Also  several 
second-hand  machines  for  brick  and  tile  at  our 
factory,  but  not  our  make.  All  for  sale  cheap. 

Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

1-3-d-  Morenci,  Lewanee  Co.,  Mich. 

A  THOROUGH  Brickmaker  who  has  recently 
invented  a  down  draft  continuous  kiln  on  a 
new  plan,  for  burning  all  kind  of  clay  goods,  es¬ 
pecially  dry  press,  sewer  and  street  paving,  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost  of  burning,  wishes  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  parties  who  have  or  will  build  a  brick 
making  plant  and  join  advertiser  in  patent  kiln 
and  brick  business.  Principles  only. 

Address  Harry  M. 

1.  1.  c. _ care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Quaker  horse  power  brick 
machine,  nearly  new,  9,000  pallets;  better 
pallets  cannot  be  made,  six  lath  and  five  cross 
pieces  to  each  pallet,  racks  for  same,  32  kiln  doors, 
150  feet  4-inch  gas  pipe,  burners  for  same,  two  off- 
bearing  trucks,  wheel  barrows.  Will  help  to  set  up 
and  start  yard  and  guarantee  success  from  start. 

Enquire  M.  Carl, 

1-1-c-  _ _  Fremont,  Ohio. 

WANTED.  A  thoroughly  reliable  and  compe¬ 
tent  man  as  Superintends.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  fully  able  to  take  entire  charge  of 
yard.  Stiff  mud  machine,  20,000  daily  capacity. 
Half  interest  given  to  desirable  man,  acting  as 
Superintendent,  and  taking  financial  interest  in 
yard  to  extent  of  paying  labor  and  running  ex¬ 
penses  at  start.  Yard  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Sale  of  two  million  brick  a  year  at$8.00  guaranteed. 
Demand  local.  Address,  Jersey, 

1-1-d.  care  Clay-Worker. 


DO  YOU  WANT— A  first-class,  practical  superin¬ 
tendent  ;  one  that  understands  the  dry  press, 
street  paving,  and  soft  mud  processes,  and  one 
who  understands  all  of  the  different  machinery, 
kilns  and  driers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
above  branches;  one  that  can  test  your  clays 
practically  through  all  the  necessary  machinery, 
having  made  arrangemen  s  with  one  of  the  largest 
first-class  dry  clay  brick  works, a  first-class  large  and 
most  successful  street  paving  plant  in  the  United 
States  and  a  fine  mud  machine  yard  to  test  all 
clays  practically.  Why  experiment  when  you  can 
make  sure  of  your  clay  before  buying  machinery 
and  building  works?  By  testing  your  clay  prac¬ 
tically  you  can  have  your  works  a  success  from 
the  start,  thus  saving  money  and  time.  If  your 
works  have  been  badly  built  and  you  have  not 
made  any  money,  have  it  put  in  shape  by  a  practi- 
brickmaker,  ani  make  better  brick  and  more 
money  for  your  stockholders.  If  you  want  a  man 
who  has  been  successful  in  these  branches  and 
can  give  the  best  of  reference  as  to  ability,  etc.  ,etc. , 
Address  M.  Hardy, 

1-1-d-  Care  Clay-Worker. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-haDd  machinery  cheap  for 
cash : 

One  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  in  good  order. 
One  Ideal  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  in  good  order. 
One  Brewer  Crusher,  fair  order. 

One  Tile  Elevator. 

Three  Clay  Elevators. 

One  Platform  Elevator,  good  as  new. 

One  Pug  Mill,  good  as  new. 

One  Cunningham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in 
good  order. 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  15  h.  p.  horizontal  stationary  engine,  good  as 
new. 

One  30  h.  p.  double  vertical  stationary  engine,  in 
excellent  condition. 

H.  J.  Volair. 

1-1-t-f.  Decatur,  Illinois. 
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FOR  SALE.  Horse  power  brick  machine,  ni 
good  condition.  Address 

Fred  H  Brockett, 

1-5-c-  North  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.  The  entire  plant  of  the  Garden  City 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  at  Ottawa,  Ills.,  including 
clay  lands,  buildings, kilns,  machinery  and  fixtures. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 

1-1-d-  723,  ‘The  Temple,”  Chicago. 


WHY  DON’T  YOU  BUY  IT  ?  Buy  what?  The 
Tile  Factory  at  Gibson  City,  Ill.  No  other 
factory  here.  Good  demand  for  tile  at  good  prices. 
Will  be  sold  on  easy  terms.  Make  me  an  offer. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address, 

T.  D.  Spalding,  Agt. 

l-3-d-  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


FOR  'SALE.  Brickyard  outfit,  consisting  of  a 
30  horse  power  engine,  power  brick  maceine 
(300,000  daily  capacity),  crust  er,  elevator,  trucks, 
pallets,  racks,  etc.  Also  gas  pipe  with  drop  at¬ 
tachments  for  50  arches.  Removal  from  location 
of  yard,  reason  for  selling.  Address, 

C.  H.  Baldwin, 

1-3-c-  La  Fayette,  Ind. 


PARTIES  who  want  to  go  into  the  roofing  tile 
business  can  get  advice  about  paterns, 
machines,  cars  dryers,  kilns,  etc.,  at  the  address  of 

Roofing  Tile, 

1-6-c-  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  Position  as  manager  of  brickyard, 
by  a  practical  brickmaker  and  burner.  Can 
also  construct  kilns  for  either  soft  mud  or  dry  press 
bricks.  Or  can  fill  first-class  burner’s  place. 

Address  Box  1. , 

1-1-c.  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Raymond’s  Hand  Brick  Press,  only 
been  used  to  repress  10,000  brick.  Guaranteed, 
in  good  order.  Square  and  octagon  dies.  Cost 
3150.00.  Will  sell  for  380.00  cash.  Address 

J.  W.  Everal, 

1-1-d-  Westerville,  0. 


TO  LET  ON  ROYALTY.  A  complete  steam 
brick  works.  Capacity  ten  (10)  million.  The 
right  man  can  make  big  money.  Will  require 
about  $5,000.  For  full  particulars,  Address  a&t* 
“Fine  Clay,”  P.  O.  Box  995, 

1-1-d.  Baltimore,  Md. 


diQfi  AAA  A  responsible  party,  who  will  invest 
q),4U,UUU-  this  sum  can  secure  one-half  in¬ 
terest  and  position  as  Treasurer  of  a  steam  brick 
and  tile  plant,  costing  over  360,000,  with  every 
condition  favorable  to  do  a  large  and  profitable 
business.  Full  information  by  addressing 

Treasurer, 

1-1-d.  Care  Clay- Worker, 


WANTED.  Potters  Pug  Mill— vertical  18  to 
20-inch  diameter.  Must  be  cheap  and  in 
good  condition.  Address, 

Indianapolis  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

1-lt-c.  Brightwood,  Ind. 


WANTED.  To  buy  second-hand  pallets  for  a 
soft  mud  machine.  Give  number  and  style 
of  make  with  price  F.  O.  B.  Address 

Wm.  Kaley, 

1-1  c.  Arapahoe,  Neb. 


WANTED.  Position  as  Superintendent  and 

Foreman  of  brickyard,  23  years  practical 
experience,  also  builder  of  same.  Referenee  first- 
class.  Address,  Box  34,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 
1-lc. 


WANTED.  To  buy  or  lease  a  good  clay  works, 
to  make  the  famous  Lawrence  Clay  Post, 
which  hes  been  in  use  over  six  years.  The  first 
post  placed  in  the  ground  has  had  thousands  of 
horses  hitched  to  it,  leaving  it  in  perfect  condition. 
How  is  that  for  strength  ?  It  can  be  sold  as  cheap 
as  wood.  Received  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  What  has  enterprising 
towns  to  offer  as  inducements  to  locate? 

Willis  H.  Laavrence. 

1-1-c.  Milton,  Pa. 


BRICKS.  Plain  and  ornamental  of  all  colors, 
encaustic  and  plain  flooring  tiles, roofing  tiles, 
vitrified  paving,  glazed  and  enameled  bricks  and 
tiles,  etc,,  etc.  Advertiser,  operating  his  own 
works,  wishes  to  turn  spare  time  to  profitable  ac¬ 
count,  by  showing  how  to  mix  clays  and  make 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  bricks  and  tiles. 

Address  “Granite,” 

1-1-k.  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  good  practical  man,  who  under¬ 
stands  the  red  brick  business,  with  capital, 
as  a  partner  in  a  good  paying  business,  located 
along  the  main  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Ready  sale  for  product.  A  good  investment  which 
will  realize  a  handsome  profit  for  the  right  party. 
For  further  particulars  address 

L.  Blackshire, 

1-2-d.  171  Sheridan  Ave.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


ORIGIflHIi  IJN  DESIGfl. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^_Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


UP  TO  DATE. 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


All  kinds  and  shapes 
made  to  order.  A  large 
stock  of  Hand  and  Ma¬ 
chine  moulds  of  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 
desired. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold. 


«*1 

6  Brick  Hachine  Hold. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

durable. 


JS^A  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 

Address,  d.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


New  London,  Ohio. 


The  CLAY  -  w  o  r  ic  e  r 
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|  Victor  Testimony.  f 

Every  agent  admits,  that  with  the  excep-  -S 
S-  tion  of  the  bicycle  he  sells 

^  Victor  Bicycles  are  Best.  3 

Such  straws  show  conclusively  the  way  -S 
the  wind  blows. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


BOSTON, 

WASHINGTON, 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


miummmimmmv: 


KELLS  &  SON'S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect 
edges  and  corners.  ...  _  ^ 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines.  „  ,,  ..  ,  ...  .  ...  . 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  arid  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  234  up  to  10  inches. 

©STFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fe  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


FOR  SALE.  Six  Tempering  Wheels,  steam 
geared,  latest  Improved,  almost  new.  Will 
sell  cheap.  Address,  Peteb  Fell, 

12  3  L. _ Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED.  Position  as  foreman  of  fire  brick, 
paving  brick  or  sewer  pipe  plant.  Has 
worked  his  way  from  water  hoy.  Don’t  drink. 
Best  of  references.  Address, 

H.  Lincoln, 

12  3  3p.  Midvale,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio. 


WANTED  SITUATION.  As  superintendent  of 
brickyard,  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  business.  Best  of  references. 

Address,  R.  L.  Slauson, 

12  3c.  Galesburg,  Ill. 


CONTINUOUS  KILN  MAN  wants  a  situation  as 
burner  or  foreman.  Five  years’  experience 
with  press  brick,  stiff  clay,  and  soft  clay  brick. 
Good  references.  No  guess  work. 

“Fuellero,” 

12  2p  tf  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Partner  or  partners  to  manufac¬ 
ture  clay  and  coal  conveyors— In  demand. 
Stock  already  made,  $3,000.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited  and  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

L.  Boudreau, 

12  3  d.  170  East  Spruce  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Henry  Martin  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine,  nearly  new  and  in  complete 
working  order;  also  one  Henry  Martin  Horse 
Power  Brick  Machine  in  good  order.  Address, 

Ayers  Bros., 

12  3  L.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


EOR  SALE.  One  No.  4  Adrian  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine  with  extra  heavy  Pug  Mill,  and 
smooth  roll  Crusher,  with  two  sets  of  Dies  and 
extra  set  of  Augers.  Suitable  for  common  or 
paving  brick,  also  tile.  Good  as  uew,  only  been 
run  4  months.  Address, 

A.  Fries  &  Sons, 

12  2  c.  Brookville,  Ind. 


WANTED.  A  position  by  a  practical  brick- 
maker  and  burner  as  foreman  or  burner. 
Reference  given.  Address,  “C” 

12  1  k  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

6.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

1  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Practical  and  experienced  brick- 
maker  and  burner  wants  a  place  with  some 
good  firm.  Thoroughly  understands  the  handling 
and  keeping  of  brick  machinery.  Also  best 
methods  of  handling  hiick.  Knows  where  Tie  is  at 
in  a  brickyard.  Can  make  you  money.  Salary 
reasonable.  Experienced  in  Southern  clays. 
Would  contract  to  make  per  M.  Address 

S.  T.  M.,  449  WatkiusSt., 
1-1-cm.  Augusta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  only  used  two  years,  just  as  good  as 
new.  One  Porter  portable  engine  and  boiler,  20 
horse-power  steel  boiler,  five  off-hearing  trucks, 
five  mud  wheelbarrows  and  18,000  pallets  and 
racks  for  same.  Am  retiring  from  business  and 
will  sell  cheap.  For  further  information  write  to 

Aug.  H.  Nieman, 

10  4  c.  No.  2628  So.  13th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HAVING  severed  my  connection  with  the 
Grififen  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  am  open  for-^n 
engagement.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Rensseiaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  with  sixteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  white  and  colored  glazes,  slips,  and  en¬ 
amels,  as  applied  to  pottery,  enameled  brick,  or 
terra  cotta.  Have  for  the  last  six  years  been 
General  Manager  of  the  most  successful  enameled 
brick  plant  in  the  United  States.  Address, 
Henry  R.  Griffen,  C.  E., 

12  3  10  pd.  Phcenixville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  withiD  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Kaul, 

4.  12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 
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COLOKIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdenshurg,N.  Y 


Analytical m consulting  dpist 


- ^  m  ^  - 

Charles  Ferry,  B.  S., 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


Analyses  of  all  grades  of  clays,  fire 
sands,  kaolins  and  refractory  materials 
furnished,  with  desired  information 
based  upon  practical  experience,  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Only  the  best  work, 
which  is  afforded  by  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory, 
may  be  expected. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


•AND 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 


^BR'Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 


Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


CLEYHT05S 

L  .  .  KOI 


FOR 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc, 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 


malleable.  Steel,  Gable  abb  Speeiai  Chains, 

Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 


New  York  Branch  :  163  Washington  Street.  Columbus,  Qhio. 


riore  Than  i.ooo  Now  Stand  as 

Honuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn- 
ng  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 


CHENOA,  ILLS. 


E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


•••• 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888, Nov.  17,  1891. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plant*  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correslxmdence  solicited.  [Mentiou  the  Clay-Worker. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  iVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  F*nn,  which  we  are  now  perfecting. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


The:  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e:  r. 
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5ikole  8<  Duplex  Pumps. 

J-\oFyzo/'lTALi  and  Vertical  Pu/i\p5 
JteS  rt>esKjr\  &  Workmanship. 
Reduced  Jend for  Qata  l  og  ue. 


EVEUS  dz  E3ZOT77"^^ID’B 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 


Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

2Da.Hy  Output,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories  .  {  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3 Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PU  CM  ILLS,  [^-PRESSES, 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCI\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

(0/v\PLETEBRIC\ORT  I  |^E  OUTf  ITS 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Stationary  &  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 
Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 
per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 
EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THEVANDUZEN  GAS  & 
ENGINE  CO. 

—  i—  CINCINNATI,  O 
paper  when  you  write. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  ClayWorkf.r. 
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THE  C  LAY*  W  O  R  K  E  R . 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 
Economy. 


The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  stee 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

H.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  V itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Eic. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  "Water  Sts., 

Olnelxixieitl,  O. 


Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick. Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOXJHD’S  E33STT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  tand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TIL-E. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Wafer-Proof.  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  Anon-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc., 
under  :.,M.  address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 
GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  733,  The  Temple,  Chicago, 111. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For; the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  In  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CIiAY  SHl^CLiE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FACE  OF  T  L 


Address, 


The  clay  -  w  oh  ker. 
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EDWARD  C.  WEAVER,  EL.  M., 

900  P.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ATTORNEY  and  COUNSELLOR  in  Patents,  Trade  Marks, 
Revenue  Claims,  and  all  claims  against  the  United  States. 
Make  a  clear  statement  of  your  invention  or  claim,  and  I 
will  advise  you  without  charge.  Send  stamp  for  my 
pamphlet. 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  CLAY 


For 

Glazing 

of 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 


Clay  in  stock  in  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Tbe  Yandalia  Line. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  100  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Siiltahle  Tubular  &  Firebox  BOILERS  SSa’ssiiXSs 

&g“For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CJflNDLEWTJIYLOBCO.,  -  iRdtapolis,  Inl 


POWER 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

GASOLINE 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d 


Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  THAN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BEnT  power  for  brick  yards. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

'STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
he  done. 


and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Is  the  direct  and  shortest  route  from 
Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Wes  land  Southwest.  If  affords 
magnificent  train  service  and  superior 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  over  this  route  highly  en¬ 
joyable.  Prompt  and  sure  connections 
are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the 
West  leave  Indianapolis  at  7:30  A.  m.,  11:50 
a.  M.,  12:55  p.  m.  and  11:20  p.  m.  Arrive  at 
St.  Louis  5:00  p.  m.,  7:20  p.  m.,  7:30  p.  m. 
and  7:00  A.  m.,  respectively.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this 
popular  route  you  will  find  it  materially 
to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
you  get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line. 
Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address, 

W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  AGE  PATENTEE. 

161  Grand  Street,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use,  and  appears  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS  !  LESS  PIPES ! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  thousand  and  ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  as  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“SEEING  IS  BELIEVING,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacing  others,  and  may  he  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16, 1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF  OYER  100  PLACES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc.,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EVERY  KIND  OF  RAW  H1ATERIRL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  witli 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  he 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  ail  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 
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In  Effect  April  15,  1893, 

SolidJTrain  Between 


Sandusky  and  Peoria 

- — AND — 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 


No.  10  Passenger .  7:15  a.  m. 

*No.  12  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  14  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

tNo.  16  Express . . 11:10, p.,m 

ARRIVE. 

,:,No.  9  Passenger . . 10:30  a.  m. 

No.  11  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m 

No.  13  Passenger .  6:20  p.  m. 

tNo.  17  Express .  3:26  a.  m. 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday, 
-daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10, 12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west.  Trains  Nos. 
16  and  17  have  elegant  free  reclining  chair  cars  to 
all  passenger  making  direct  connection  at  Peru 
with  the  Wabash  fast  trains  for  FortWayne,  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 

C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACIDIE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vand alia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


REQ.UIREMENL/V 


EXTRA  HEAVY 

THIS  PAN  WEIGHS  MORE, 
WILL  LAST  LONGER,  \ 

DOES  THEWORK  BETTER,  " 

AND  WHILE  IT  COSTS  MORE  TO  BUILD,  IS  SOLD  l 
AT  A  PRICE  AS  LOW  AS  OTHER  PANS  OF  CHEAPER 
GRADE.  THE  HOUSINGS  ARE  WARRANTED  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS. 

CUSTOMERS  ARE  ALWAYS  PLEASED 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 
CANTON, O. 

:  GENTLEMENl  THE  DRY  PAN.  PURCHASED  OF  YOU  HAS  BEEN 
IN  CONSTANT  USE  AND  HAS  GIVEN  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

WE  WANT  NOTH  INCT  BETTER  . 

YOURS  VERY  TRULY 

BRAZIL  BRICK  &  PI  PE  CO. 

BY  J.V.AYE.R,  SECRETARY. 


DRY- PAN 


A  GOOD  SCREEN 

IS  AS  NECESSARY 
AS  A  GOOD  MANAGER 
IN  A  SUCCESSFUL  PLANT, 

A  GOOD  MANAGER  WILL  SURELY  INVESTIGATE  THE 
"BONNOT" REVOLVING  SCREEN.  NO  EXPENSE  IS 
\  REQUIRED  LOOKING  AFTER  IT.  THE  OLD  STYLE 
h  SCREEN  REQUIRES  THE  EXPENSE  AND  ATTENTION 
i  NECESSARY  TO  KELEP  IT  GOING. 


WWmm 

THE 

BONNOT  CO. 

CANT0N,0. 

*  uir 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  •  LOUISVILLE, KY,  DEC.27.  93. 

CANTON,  O. 

Gentlemen  !  we  are  very  mucA  pleased  with  the 

WORKING  Of  THE  REVOLVING  SCREEN.  IT  HAS  BEEN  IN  ) 
CONTINUAL  USE  SINCE  WE  PURCHASED  IT  AND  WE  THINK 
IT  DOES  THE  WORK  BETTER  THAN  ANYTHING  WE  HAVE 
EVIER  TRIED. 

YOURS  TRULY, 

KENTUCKY  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 
BY  M.J.BANNON.V.  PRES.  L.QEN.  MGR 


WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  A  DRY  PAN -EITHER  IRON  OR  WOOD  FRAME 
WRITE  US  BEFORE  BUYING.  WE  MAKE  THE  STRONGEST 
DRY  PAN  ON  THE  MARKET-AT  A  PRICE  SUITED  TO  THE  TIMES 


PUG 


MILLS. 


IFY0U  WANT  THE  LATEST  - — - - 

THING  OllT-A  PUG  MILL  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  OUTLET-PRICE 
NO  MORE  THAN  A  CHEAP  ONE.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


IF  YOU 
WANT 
INFORMATION 

Revolving  Screens 
ask  FOR 

Special  Terms 
ON 

SCREENS. 


,  HOW  THEY  ARE  SOLD. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  SCREENS  TO  DO  CERTAIN  WORK 
WRITE  US  WHAT  YOUR  DAILY  OUT  PUT  IS  AND  WE  WILL  KNOW  WHAT 
TO  ADVISE.  THE  PERFORATED  STEEL  SHEETS  ARE  FURNISHED  j 


ARE  WARRANTED  TO  DO  EXACTLY  WHAT  IS  CLAIMED 
FOR  THEM. 


'The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  r  r  . 
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\NEI5BHOOT 

cw  . 


ilNUFACTURED  BY  §. 


mhmH  i  r  rvv^  i  u  r\  l.  u  d  r 


^rDDLEPORT,0;l 


jmiiiuiuiiinnrrTmi  n  onminTn  1 1 1 1  m  i 


MONON  ROUTI 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


-p))  touisviiLE,  New  Alb  ah  y  >  Chicaso  R?.  C(k>-~ 


SHORT  LINE  to 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  T acoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  HflD  J*01*TJHjUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


/  —  CINCINNATI —  , 
INDIANAPOLIS.  00  .(ON  Oo 

L  Cm^DP  TOL6  DETROIT 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  withoo  Transfer 

in  CINCINNATt F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  £ast. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent, 

Indianapolis. 


W.  G.  GREECE, 


D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

UincinrAti,  Ohio. 


Th6  "HJRX"  Brick  Machine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

OHIO  MACHINE  CO.. 

OHIO., 

Under  tlie  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MEHUAV  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  I'urable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  7vmCHINe  CO.. 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 'l 

Brick  Machine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  V  W  A  4  H  rA  1  ^ ■*— e  /“AT-,  4^ 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  j  iVl  1QQ  lepOTX,  LUllO 


-fo: 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 
Borden ,  aelleck  <k  Vo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Convevor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

BB^DEJ^,  JSELLECK  §  00.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street.  CHICAGO 
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150  DOUBLE  DECK™ 

—Brick  Drter  Cars 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

~$1* Ready  For  Shipment.  !^-- 


THE  BA.LL-BBA.RING  CAR  WHEEL  A-  MFC.  CO., 

Successors  10  CLEYELHOB  WHEELBBRROW  i  IT1FB.  CO.,  961-981  Hamillon  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DORNFELD’S 


'•  . v .  ‘  .  r  .  '**  v  V  V  V  V  V  V  .  V  .  V  .  V  V  >.*  ^  V  V  V  V  V  V 


PATENT 

CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


rianufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


JMY*8end  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power,  l’he  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  atyle  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  Clay-worker 
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Frev  s  Repress 

Delivers  and  takes  Brick  on  edge. 

Less  working  parts  than  any 
other  Re=press. 

Takes  Brick  same 
size  of  die. 

No  working  parts 
under  the  die  for 
dirt  to  wear. 

Send  for  Circular 
giving  12  Reasons 
Why  this  Repress 
is  the  best,  address 

8®”SingIe  and  Double  Die 
Hachines  with  either  Con¬ 
tinuous  or  Reciprocating 
Feeds  as  desired. 

The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  wipes  the  pressure 
plates  clean  at  each  opera¬ 
tion  and  oils  them. 


F.  E.  FREY  &  SOU, 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS . 

And  Designers  of 

Clayworfriyg 

Winery 

WILL . 

Take  contracts  for 
new  Brick  or  Tile 
Factories. 

Examine  Clays  and 
furnish  plans  for 
outfits. 

Over  Thirty  Years’ 
Experience . 

F.  E.  Frey  &  Son, 

WILLOUGHBY,  -  OHIO. 


(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,773,  415,773.  4<5, 77-40 


ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


LICENCEES. 


Clip  MRV  chain  BELTING 
T.  11.  lVlC  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  .  7PL.IANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator 
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Do  YOU  know  that.... 

BRflNCH-CHOOKES  SAW  GO., 

Iiouis,  Mo., 


Are  making  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Braneh~Ci*ookes  Sacu  Co., 

St.  Ltoois,  IWo. 

-THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Tarn  Tables 

Transfers 
Kiln  Doors, 

Orate  Bars, 

T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 

STYLE  M. 

THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO, 

Cleveland.  O. 


The  clay-Workrr 
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YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  ihe  brick  uniform  fiom  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  mouth’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordim.ry  circumstances  ihe  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigatiou. 

('hoose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaiant.  ed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  useis  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.Youngren  Oakland,  Cal  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25,  1893. 

Dear  Sir: —In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  w-dl  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  fin*  st  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brck  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  succe  s,  we  remain.  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 


For  particulars  address 


Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superinn  ndent. 


JP  Z,.  YO  UNGKBN,  Oakland,  Cal . 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


’J'HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 


Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel— coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

H  SCREW  ELECTOR  FOB  ELEYRTIHG  CLAY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Erick  A  Tile  Machine  Co., 

Ji.IDI5IJi.lsr.  -  -  MICH  XO  JiJtST. 
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the  Clay-worker 


IT  IS  USELESS  TO  REPINE 

a—  Good  brick  made  by  good  machinery  and  backed 
by  good  management  will  put  you  in  the  front  rank . 


Experiments  are  better  handled  by  the  rich  suckers  who  profit  by  a 
practical  training,  but  the  Brickmaker  who  desires  to  keep  the  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  his  ledger  wants  machinery  of  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion.  and  to  obtain  information  of  such  machinery  with  prices  and  full 
particulars,  address  the  manufacturers. 


Jonathan  Creamers’  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BRICK  nACHINES....inPROVEriENTS  IN  DISINTEGRATORS.. ..IHPROVEMENT  IN  THE  ARRANGE- 

flENT  OF  COflPLETE  EQUIPMENT.. ..PRICES  INTERESTING. 


Established  1890. 
Incorporated  1891. 


The  IRON  KING 

Is  Constructed  Entirely 

On  Scientific  Principles. 

It  has  three  pugging  shafts  carrying 
steel  knives.  On  the  two  shafts  in  lower 
chamber  are  augers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  press  box.  Thus  the 
clay  is  evenly  discharged  into 
the  press  box,  in¬ 
suring  an  even 
pressure  on  each 
brick.  Parties 
who  are  familiar 
with  whatiscom- 
monly  known  as 
soft  clay  ma- 
chines,  will  read- 
ily  understand 
the  advantages 
that  we  gain,  by 
dispensing  with 
the  old  wiper  or 
mud  wing,  and 
substituting  the 
more  modern  and 

positive  device  known  as  the  auger.  This  machine  has  more  pugging  capacity,  is  stronger  and  has  more  iron  and  steel  in  it,  and 
will  make  stiffer  brick  than  any  machine  using  a  sanded  mold.  This  machine  will  bear  investigation.  Write  for  full  description 
and  testimonials,  or  come  to  our  works  and  see  the  machine  in  stock,  we  can  show  it  in  practical  operation  in  works  near  us.  In 
conclusion,  if  you  buy  a  machine  without  investigating  the  Iron  King,  you  are  the  loser.  Address, 

WOOLLEY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  Anderson,  In  p 


Th©  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  r  r 
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Drake  s  Standard  JIIadaine  Works, 


O.  T.  IDIHi-ZLIKIIEj,,  Propbietob, 

Office  &’  Salesroom :  298  &  300  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory:  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPA¬ 
RATOR.  This  Crusher  stands  at  the 
head  and  has  no  equal  As  surety 
we  refer  you  to  parties  using  them  in 
Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and 
filled  with  stone. 


Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  11  crushers ;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  6  crushers  ;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.  is  running  8  crushers;  May,  Purington  & 
Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  4  crushers ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2  crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  crusher; 
Weckler  Prussing  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers;  M.  Myers  is  running 
2  crushers ;  Wahl  Bros,  are  running  4  crushers ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  are  running  2  crushers  : 
Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  are  running  1  crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  crusher ;  John  Sexton  is  running  1 
crusher;  John  Busse.  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  crusher  ;  John  Busse  is  running  1  crusher ;  George  Lill  is  running  2  crushers;  Legnard  &  Madden  are  running  2 
crushers;  Turner  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Mayer  &  Toll  are  running  2  Crushers ;  Purington  Brick  Co.  is  rnnihg  2  crushers  ;  Kuester  &  Thurrow  are 
running  1  crusher;  Reimer.  Labahn  &  Kuester  are  running  1  crusher;  Dumesniel  Bros.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  running  1  crusher;  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Mason  City,  la.,  is  running  1  crusher  ;  Eagle  Clay  Works,  Streator,  Ill.,  is  running  1  crusher. 

NOTICE:— Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those  manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  paten* 
and  will  he  prosecuted. 


1WPEJ1 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns.  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  >vnion 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  con tai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  thekilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  1  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRIOK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile.  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  J 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  f  su  ;  ieeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat- 
isfiel.  The  best  pi  iased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had  I  got  one  eve  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
har  1,  re  1  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to  mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

.  J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  J 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfai  tory.  We  shall  be  pleasid  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly. 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,918  Indiana  Ave.  f  KA.NSA.S  CITY,  MO. 


MACHINERY.  . 


We  Have  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  two  new  designs 
in  Auger  Machines  but 
no  cuts  to  show  you. 


fi@“Send  to  us  for 
Photographs  and 
description.  Also 
Catalogue  of  Clay¬ 
working  Machin¬ 
ery. 


•••• 


Manufacturers  of. 


AUGER  HACHINES, 

UPRIGHT  PUG  MILLS, 
HORIZONTAL  CONVEYORS. 
DISINTEGRATORS, 

WINDING  DRUMS, 

REPRESSES, 

SIDE  CUT  CUTTING  TABLES 
For  Brick  (Patent  Curved  Cut) 
END  CUT  BRICK  TABLES, 
REVOLVING  TILE  CARRIERS 
and  CUT  OFF, 

ROLLER  TILE  CUTTING  TABLE 
SPRING  TRUCKS, 

WHEEL  BARROWS, 

WIRE  TWISTER  to  loop  Cut  off 
Wires,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


i»94 

Finds  us  better  prepared 
than  ever  to  supply  the 
wants  of  clay  workers 
with  a  full  line  of 

Clayworking 


MICHIGAN  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 


MORENCI,  MICHIGAN 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  e  e  r  . 
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THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  : — Alter  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  lor  burning  tine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  1  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  ol  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatistactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  1  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  ol  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  JLttner. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


The  “Plymouth.”  “'o 


Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  and  all  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  FATE-GUNSAULLUS  CO., 

Richland  County.  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 


fiEUlEUU  I]V[P$OVEt>  CliflV  PULVERIZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Olay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling manufar* - '  ’  . . 


the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited 


J  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  JfULL  CO.,  TcS^SST’S^Sl'rJSS:  Mew  YorK.D.S.H. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOE  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex- 
STYLE  A— 1  %  YD.  periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mtra 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (lj  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
«atalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street,! 
MARION,  .  .  .  OHIO. 


STYLE  G-%  YD 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

-  Of  Every  Description. 

(s'4 - ♦> - « - f- - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9 foot  Dry  Pan.  )  1NI  cTftrfcr.  f  One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan.  j  1  j  Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


Slim'S? 


TAPLIN  RICE  8c  CO 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


i  Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
^^JTO  ORDERS 


ill  a=-*= 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Oflfice  of  Port  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Port  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 

Main  Belting  Co.,  Chieago : 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

^  Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOIiB  mAflUFACTUHEHS, 

120  Pear? Street,  Boston.  Mass,  Pa }  248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  II1L1. 


Thompson’s  Water-Prool  Belt  Dressing  tor 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  ot  Belting  can  aflord  to  be  without  it. 


We  alcutays  Prove  it  in 


the  Hod. 


wmiiiAivis’ 


ChAYtfiORRlRG 

^DViachirery. 


Patented 
Other  Patents 


1890. 

Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

f*  rn^hprc; 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
d  1 3,  m  0^01* 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’ Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


“  M  F  WILLIAMS  If  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO 


The:  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  ~  Feeder 


,U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  ^ranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  iis  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  unon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  <fc  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<ft  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  <ft  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


Mention  Clay- Worker. 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  h 


O UK  SPECIALTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHE S, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST 


ENGINE  CO.,  Qa,£fe"L 


The  C  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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•  • 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ' 

Standard,  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


pSf~When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


THE:  CLAY-WORPCER 
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J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY  OHIO  U  S  A. 


Some  Things  We  Make  : 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines. 


Auger  Brick  Machines; 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  for  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc. 


Stock  Brick  Machines, 

For  Sand=Mold  Brick. 


Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutters. 


Brick  Represses. 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills. 


iClay  Crushers;  Stone  Separators. 


Dry  Pans;  Wet  Pans. 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators. 


Clay  Elevators;  Conveyors. 


Clay  Cars. 


Winding  Drums. 
Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys, 


Send  fot*  Catalogue. 


J-  W.  PEINTFIELiID  SON,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


PENFIELD  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE,  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  ETC 


YOU  are  hoping-  for  prosperity  and  happiness.  To  make  it 
prosperous  and  thereby  enhance  your  happiness,  perhaps 
you  should  put  in  some  new  Brick  or  Clay  working 
Machinery  ;  something  that  will  improve  the  quality  of  your 
ware,  or  lessen  cost  of  production,  or  impart  more  reliability  to 
your  plant.  That’s  what  a  great  many  leading  manufacturers 
are  doing — perhaps  you  too  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  course.  There’s  one  thing  more  you  should  decide,  however, 
and  that  is  that  you  will  buy  only  first-class  machinery. 


In  time  of  close  competition,  an  injudicious  selection  of  ma¬ 
chinery  may  prove  disastrous.  In  1894,  be  sure  you  get  the  best 
That’s  the  only  kind  of  machinery  you  can  afford  to  use. 
That’s  the  kind  of  machinery  we  sell. 

Make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  giving  us  your  order, 


PENFIELD  &  SON 


Brick,  Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay  Working  Machinery  Manufacturers 


wmuotJGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  s.  a 


THE  C  LAY-  W  O  KKEH. 


W!2  en  you  |^now 


THE  PENFIELD  4-MOLD  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Why  the  Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  makes  the  strongest,  heaviest  and  dens¬ 
est  brick.  It’s  a  simple  result  of  the  inevitable  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

If  you  would  have  a  brick  machine  surpassing  in  convenience,  durability  and 
efficiency,  and  in  beauty  of  product,  you  can  secure  it  by  buying  the  Penfield  Dry  Press 
Machine.  Send  for  details. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO.  U  S  A 

Brick,  Seouer  Pipe  and  Clay  Working  JVIaehinery. 


What  it  weighs  and  how 
it  is  built,  you  can  readily 
see  why  Penfield  Dry 
Press  Brick  Machine  is 
the  strongest  and  exerts 
the  greatest  pressure  on 
the  brick.  A  Penfield  4- 
Mold  Press  weighs  near¬ 
ly  32,000  lbs.,  being  by 
far  the  heaviest  4-Mold 
machine  made. 

Then,  too,  it  holds  the 
pressure  on  each  brick 
much  longer  than  any 
other  machine  does,  and 
nearly  twice  as  long  as 
some. 


The  clay-worker 
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MANUFACTURED  W 

N.  STEDmU. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 

“FIXE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  thereiore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  ol  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
tliis  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  cheeks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  ofclay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  thetwojournarbear- 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shalt  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  ofClay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  looniy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construct  on  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


Patent  Applied  ion. 


^  t  The  cage  pins,  Or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 

1  1  1  1  HT  •  ^  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  ringsand  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  ono  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


Description. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the,  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 

STEDITOP  FOUNDRY  HUD  WHINE  works,  Emma,  Indiana. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  =  W  ORKER. 


FIRST  REPAIRS  IN  FOUR  YEARS! 

Not  a  Day  Lost  Time.  Four  to  Six  Millions  Made  each  Year. 

Weight  15,500  Pounds.  — EEEEETHEY  WILL  BUY  ANOTHER. 


Westfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1893. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  our  custom  we  now  write  you  at  the  end  of  the  season  to 
inform  you  how  your  “New  Haven”  Machine  has  worked. 

We  were  obliged  to  make  a  few  repairs  (the  first  in  four  years)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  These  put  the  machine  in  fine  trim  and  we  have  not  lost  a  single  day  during-  the  en¬ 
tire  time.  We  have  made  from  45,000  to  52,000  brick  each  day  and  the  season’s  output  is 
larger  than  ever  before.  We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  machine  that  we  shall  erect  another 
next  season.  We  shall  see  you  in  regard  to  the  Machine  after  January  1st. 

Yours  truly,  Westfield  Brick  Co. 


- }=@=4 - 

WHAT  HO  YOU  THINK  OF  SUCH  EVIDENCE? 


- — — . — 

THE  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  = 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  C  l  a  y- W  O  REE  R. 
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RECEIVER’S  SALE. 

BARGAINS  IN  CLAY  MACHINERY 

OWING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

NOLHN,  MHDDEN  St  CO., 

In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price  the  following 

Mini  Jiow  on  Hand  wliicn  must  1  Son  al  Once : 


Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

tKfTThe  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 

Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power — tile  dies  from  3  to  io  inches. 

Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from  10  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side=cut  brick  tables,  end=cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 
tile  tables,  side  and  end=cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies — 
side  or  end=cut — any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD=OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second-hand  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  This  business 
will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 

« 

JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 

For  HOLiAH,  m ADDER  &  CO., 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 


/ 


f 


IND. 
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THE:  CLAY  -  W  O  R  IC  E  R 


Actual  Use  Decides  the  Durability  of  a  Machine. 

MARTIN’S  Letter  “A” 


IS  PRONOUNCED  BY.... 


Are  you  looking'  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  work  your  clay  ? 
Before  buying,  do  not  fail  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the 

MARTIN. 


There  are  over  3,000  of  our 
Machines  now  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish 
any  information  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  brick  that 
may  be  desired. 


Practical 

BricKmaKers 


TO  BE 


Brick  Machine  in  Use. 


You  are  respectfully  request¬ 
ed  to  write  for  our  new  1894 
catalogue 


THE  STRONGEST, 
MOST  PERFECT 


best 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MTG.  CO., 


INCORPORATED 


OFFICE:  No.  36  E.  James  St.  1 

WORKS:  Cor.  James  ana  Christian  Sts.  j 


JLJS.N CTL S TBR,  JYA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Th  ese  are  the  Three  Machines  which  Js. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


MOULD  SANDER. 


DISINTEGRATOR. 


HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE. 


\\f ILL  ship  on  trial.  GUARANTEEING  them  to  work  any  clay 
***  direct  from  the  bank,  and  make  better  brick,  than  can  be  made 
by  any  machine  now  on  the  market.  These  are  the  standard  machines 
of  America.  Write,  asking  the  nearest  point  to  you  where  they  can  be 
seen  in  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  clay  working  machinery  including, 
ItTTirtfli  sizes  of  Pug  Mills,  five  sizes  of  Disinte- 


Bnck  Moulds,  grators.  Clay  Cars,  Winding  Drums,  Elevators, 

Trucks,  Barrows,  Pulleys,  Belting  and  Shafting. 

As  we  manufacture  all  goods  in  our  works  we  can  guarantee  them 
to  be  well  made  of  good  material,  and  save  you  all  commissions. 

See  ad.  on  page  16. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 
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the  c  e  a  y- w  o  r  pc  e  r. 


Fresh  Evidence  Monthly  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

WHAT R  LOAD 

Is  lifted  from  a  brickmakers  mind  when  he  gets  a  “Monarch'’  at  work,  and  finds  it  “sim¬ 
ply  perfect,”  after  years  of  unsatisfactory  work  with  other  machines.  You  can  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  the  Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.  from  the  following  statement. 

Get  one  and  be  relieved  of  that  anxiety  you  continually  have  regarding  the  one 
you  have. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio: 


Menominie,  Wis.,  July  15,  1893. 


Gentemen  : — In  regard  to  the  “Monarch”  brick  machine,  I  can  but  simply  repeat  what  I  have  said  a  score  of  times 
to  friends  and  visitors  at  the  yard,  “that  we  have  the  best  outfit  for  common  brick  I  ever  saw.” 

Our  clay  is  very  hard  to  work,  and  we  have  used  machines  with  the  old-style  perpendicular  press,  also  the  horizon¬ 
tal  press,  and  neither  were  satisfactory  to  us.  Bat  we  find  the  pressing  device  in  the“Monarch”  simply  perfect;  no  leak¬ 
age  possible,  and  easily  regulated.  It  will  press  the  clay  and  fill  the  corners  perfectly  with  the  clay  as  stiff  as  is  possible 
to  get  them  out  of  the  moulds. 

I  have  the  “Monarch”  speeded  at  the  rate  of  50,000  brick  per  day  of  10  hours,  and  could  make  60,000  per  day  without 
any  additional  strain  on  the  machine.  It  is  very  light  running,  and  the  wear  on  the  gearing  is  very  slight.  I  could  give 
many  more  good  points  about  the  pug  mill,  mould  press  and  the  safety  devices,  but  I  think  it  unnecessary,  as  anyone 
who  reads  the  description  of  these  will  readily  see  their  good  points. 

I  desire  to  say  that  our  business  relations  with  the  Wellington  Machine  Co.  for  six  years  have  been  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  character.  Yours  very  truly,  S.  L.  ALEXANDER,  Supt. 


Investigate  it  now  as  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  the 


DON’T  F0R6ET  THESE  FACTS. 

That  we  worked  five  years  developing  the  new  principles  in  this 

machine,  perfecting  and  simplifying  every  detail  before  we  put  it  on  the 
market. 

That  it  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constructed  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  at  goodness,  but  at  perfection. 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  png  mill  (double),  changing  direction  of  move¬ 
ment  of  clay  three  times,  cutting  it  all  up. 

That  the  presses  are  entirely  in  the  mud.  (This  is  the  greatest  point 
ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiffest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutely  eliminated.  This 

means  much.  Reflect  on  its  importance. 

That  it  is  extremely  simple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 
Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light, 
“perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long.  Only  investigate  is  all  we 


ask.  GO  AND  SEE  for  yourself;  the  small  cost  of  the  trip,  will  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 


The  Wellington  JVlaehine  Co., 


fie§“*3ee  the  October  Clay-Worker  for  list  of  43  Happy  Users. 


Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r 
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THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  flachine. 


TDe  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  maciiioe. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^2 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Steam=Power  Machines — Two  Sizes 


The  “Regular”  is  the  Horse-power  Machine  with  necessary  gearing 
for  steam-power  added. 

The  “Extra  Heavy"  is  a  much  heavier,  -specially  built  machine,  and 
has  for  years  stood  at  the  head  of  all  upright,  wooden  framed  machines. 


THE  combination  of  our  “Extra 
Heavy  Steam  Power  Ha= 
chine”  with  a  “Horizontal 
Pug  flill”  makes  an  outfit  that 
will  take  clay  from  the  bank,  and 
make  as  many  brick  per  day  as 
any  gang  can  take  care  of.  Has 
made  50,000  per  day. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 


POUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington ,  Ohio • 
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XHE  * 


(lew  ■  Anderson  •  Brict  •  piaciit 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


A^DERSO^i,  I^D. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  Greatest  on  Earth. 

We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 


The  Chief 

^SEPARATOR.* 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  hisrh  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  1%  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  iheshaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
TMsintegratnr  is  thoroughlv  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 


•O^O* 


PUG  MILLS, 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. l  Correspondence  Solicited. 
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The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


51— ®L 


PlHNOFflCTORED  BY 

Ts—is—^r 


THE  DECflTUH  LiEflDEH  mpG.  CO. 


Auger  flachine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


Heavy  Smooth  Conical  Roll  Disintegrating  Crusher.  Separates  the  Stones. 


Complete  Outfits.  Send  for  ISOS  Catalogue. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The:  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  e:  r 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


For  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick, 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical, 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship, 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  vise. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


Mil  lliilL 

||j  □ijSj 

h 

PUG  MILLS  THAT  PUG  THF  CL  A  V. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
four  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 

ADDRESS  E.  JVI.  FREESE  St  CO., 

(.  \  /  /OX.  0/7 70. 
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The  clay  =  worker 


-™  THE  LATEST 


AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE. 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  COMPANY, 

Send  fop  1894  CATALOGUE,  Just  Out _  — 


The  Clay-worker 
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AND  BEST. 


No.  i  GIANT  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery,  •  •  • 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  7L 
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The:  c 


w  orker 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Beloou  Iianeastet*  five., 

•+•  PHILHDELPH1H,  PENN.  •+• 


Three'-Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CL  AT  GRANULATORS 

- - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAT  ELEVATORS. 

KI L_N  CASTINGS  OR  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  page 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


The:  c  l  a.  y  -  w  o  r  k  e:  r 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Belouu  Lraneastet*  flve., 

•+•  PH  I  LHDELPHIH,  PENN.  •+• 


PPBQVE1  TOWEL 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


V  Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


OBIDtS  I  MW  NP. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.)  (No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


*4 

Bh* 

The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 

Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 

1 

lliji|h'j|||  r 

(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.)  (No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


See  ad.  on  front  oover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay  Worker 
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THE  C  T.  A  Y  =  W  O  RKER 


FLETCHER  &TH0fl  AS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

BricK  Machinery  and  BricKmaKers’  Supplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


It^This  Flachine  with  our  Spiral  Pug  flill  and 
Hold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com¬ 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


THE  NEW  QUjlKEI) 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas¬ 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
15,000  to  zo.ooo  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 
Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps 
Fittings,  Etc. 


1 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  with  outsprlngs.  Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc.  •  Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


PLJB'TCHBJR  A-  THOMA.S,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  1<  Iv  hC  K  . 
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The  WONDER  S  IN  NEW  DRESS 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander.  25  M.  daily  Capacity. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander.  60  to  75  M.  daily  Capacity. 


The  Wallace  Mfg  Co., 


When  You  Send  for  Further  Particulars 

Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER. 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


The  Official  Okgan  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXI,  No.  2. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  FEBRUARY,  1894. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


•< 


YOUNG  O.  WILSON,  President. 
JOSEPH  R.  WILSON,  Managsr. 
ARTHUR  BOEHM  Treasurer. 


YARDS,  Washington  Roads. 
WORKS,  Camden  Junction. 


THE  .. 


Young  O.  Wilson  Brick  Company, 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

OFFICE,  10  East  Lexington  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

Gentlemen: — Please  accept  thanks  for  the  handsome  catalogue  received  to-day  of 
your  brick  yard  equipment  and  supplies.  The  book  is  characteristic  of  the  push  of  your 
firm. 

I  do  not  know  any  better  card  for  your  brick  than  to  state  that  in  the  new  tunnel  that 
has  recently  been  finished  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad  here,  that  from  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  of  hand  made,  Martin,  Talco  t  and  Penfield  brick,  your  brick  was  given  the  prefer¬ 
ence  as  being  the  strongest  brick  that  could  be  obtained,  and  accordingly  placed  an  order 
for  twenty  million  of  the  Chambers  Machine  made  brick. 

Yours  truly,  Arthur  Boehm,  Treasurer. 


r 


t. 

4^ 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


J. 


E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent, 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  310  and  311. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


t 


PERFORATED  STEEL.  PLATES  AND 

- USED  FOR - 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


SHEETS 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 


THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE  i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 


284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


CXTIO^.O-0,  XLXj. 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  =  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R. 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

"3-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-&- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 


rw-.'f  Room  18  Jlajor  Block, 

Cor.  LaSalle  &  fladison  Sts. 


Chicago. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r 
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The  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine. 


Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Birck  Per  Day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
tinest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 


For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 

Ross-Keller  Brick 
Machine  Co 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


The  Boyd  brick  press  IS  THE  ONLY  AMERICAN  BrICK  MACHINE 

TO  RECEIVE  A  MeDAL,  DlPLOMA,  OR  OFFICIAL  MENTION  AT 

The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  •!<■« 


flonon  Block : 

324  Dearborn  Street. 


CHISHOLM  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


TmumPH  of  the  BOYD  PRESS 


AMi  THE  HOHOl^S. 


Selected  by  the 

Commissioner  of  Patents 
As  the  Highest  Type 
of  Its  Class. 

Pronounced  the 

Best  by  Brickmakers. 

Experts  and 

Hechanical  Engineers. 


AWAJRDBD  A  MBDAJL  AAH  DIPLOMA.. 


The  CLA.Y  -  W  O  R  PC  E  R 
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THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


S«nd  for  Deserlptive  Catalogue. 

0.  U/tyitpey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


* 


The:  Clay  -  w  o  reek 


-'0 


THIS  + 


••• 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

FINE  ORNAMENTAL  brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

why  it  is  super¬ 
ior  to  all  others. 


18  Reasons 


OlIH  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  AUURESS, 


COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  tfre  results, 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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Description. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 

“PINE  PRESSED  BRICK/’ 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revqlving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing ;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  t  h  e 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 


T  .The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 

1  a  1  1  V-r  1— -  «  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 
SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construct’  on  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the^bestj machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


STEDM’S  F0UND8Y  AND  WHINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


THE  C  L,  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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THE  SIMPSON 


BRICK 

PRESS. 


THE  only  American  machine  receiving 
official  recognition  from  the  authorized 
judge  on  Brick  Machinery  operating  in 
Machinery  Hall  at  the 


World’s  •  •  • 


Columbian 

Exposition. 


It  is  replete  with  time  and  labor 
saving  devices,  and  is  pronounced 
by  experts  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dry  press  brick  machine,  from 
mechanical  and  practical  stand¬ 
points  in  existence. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  full  brick  yard  equip¬ 
ments,  and  are  prepared  to  esti¬ 
mate  on  and  construct  complete 
plants. 


For  prices,  terms  and  other  information  address, 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Agents  for  Canada: 

WfUEHOUS  ENGINE  WOBKS  CO.,  Brantford.  87  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  pc  e  r. 
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Improved  Clay  Disintegrators 

(OlIR  OWN  PATENT.) 

LlA^GE  CAPACITY  WITH  DITTLiE  POWEp. 

For  Pulverizing  Common  Clay,  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Paint,  Bones,  Flint 

and  Ore  of  Any  Description. 


\A/E  BUILD  five  sizes  ranging  from  30  to  60  inches  in  diameter.  The  accompanying  cuts  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
**  of  the  principle  upon  which  our  improved  pulverizers  are  constructed.  While  there  are  disintegrators  now  on 
the  market  somewhat  similar,  ours  have  several  patented  devices  that  makes  them  much  more  efficient  and  durable. 
The  steam  jacket  shown  in  the  larger  cut  is  an  especially  valuable  feature  and  prevents  any  tendency  to  clogging  when 

damp  material  is  used,  a  great  advantage,  as  all  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  handling  moist  clay  will  readily  concede. 

Another  improvement  (our  own  invention)  is  shown  in  the  smaller 
cut  and  consists  of  self-oiling,  dust-proof  journal  boxes,  which  insure 

smooth,  easy  running,  and  reduces  the  strain 
and  wear  to  the  lowest  possible  degree. 


Our  Disintegrators  are  built  for  ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  a  large  number  of  them 
in  use  on  different  materials  and  all  are 
giving  entire  satisfaction. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  machines  and  testimonial  letters  from 
users. 


XO  CEL 


\ 


m  m 


s 


D  0 


JE  CEL 


/ 


m  m 


If  you  mant  the  best,  umte  us  fot*  prices,  ete. 

Schoellhorn=Albrecht  Machine  Co., 

609=610  North  Levee, 


ST.  LOUIS,  no. 


IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 


Success  is  the  only  positive  evidence  of  merit . 

. Merit  without  success  is  faith  without  works. 


Here  is  a  page  from  “The  Record.’’ 


»f>i«  «•  SELHA  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


Selma,  Ala.,  Oct.  3rd,  1893. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co., 

Rome,  Georgia. 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  burned  the  kiln  you  put  in 
for  us  second  time  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  results. 
Each  time  we  burn  your  kiln  we  save  $100  on  fuel  and  $50 
on  labor,  and  in  saving-  of  our  arch  brick  and  uniformity 
of  color  throughout  the  kiln  and  large  increase  in  per¬ 
centage  of  hard  brick,  we  realize  at  least  $ 200  more  for  the 
350,000  brick,  making  us  $350  saved  each  burn. 

Yours  truly, 

Selma  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


For  further  encouragement  write  us  for  copy  of  “The  Record.”  No  stamp  need  be  sent. 
Brick  Manufacturers,  you  want  results  !  We  give  them  in  the  Record  of  our  Kiln 
for  seven  years  past  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  the  “Record”  descriptive  pamphlet,  and  all  information  desired,  address, 

B>.  B.  3YL0RRI80IT  db  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335.  Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


hicoi^orate^Octobeijistt^Spz. 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treas.  &  Sec’y. 


THE 


CEimriELiR 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Qen’l  flgr 
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Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 

TffTTyfTrrvTTTTTTyyyyyfyTVfTrr 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 

Tyyyyy yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyw fry 


Up  hnd  Down  Drhft 


Continuous 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

ot 

infringe¬ 

ments. 


Brick  Kiln. 

— -  DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE.  - - 


—■OOCrtX]  ADVANTAGES  OK  'THE,  KILN.  Docoo— 

V 

1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
„  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Cenliqela  BricK  Kill)  &  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON 
KICN,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
n  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehneke’s  Brlok 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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THE'  KILN  •  OF  •  THE'  PERIOD, 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

So  room b e Ls  JPatent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England.  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoftman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHAT  TUB  USERS  SAY. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick  s 

Works,  Sileby. 


Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are  ; 

f'lad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid-  s 
y  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and' color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita-  \ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds,  ( 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed  \ 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have  ! 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience.  > 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 
Third  kiln  now  ordered.  \ 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  lor  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892:— “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 

Letter  from  the  American  Clay- Worker,  of  Indianapolis ,  /or  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay- Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893. 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln’’ of  Sercombe,  Osman 
<fc  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
i«  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


I  the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand- 
5  ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
s  control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
)  drying  off  in  lront  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
l  chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
l  chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
j  were  no  lire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 

>  large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un- 
;  known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  Jn  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser- 

>  vaiions,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Usman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 

]  and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
\  information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

\  Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

\  General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:—  l  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 


your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expec.ed  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICK  ELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


EROM  CANADA. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular 
(Extract.!  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  YICK  <fc  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  <fc  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already. 


For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 


SEf^COmBE,  OSWRH 

Mention  the  Clay-Workkb. 


EXJVIOUTH,  fcEVOfl,  EflGIiAflD. 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  00.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 


The  Clay-worker 
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THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 


Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 


Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  Alter  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  ofl  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  ot  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  "  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  E  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns.  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnicn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contaj  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saviDg  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  he  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor,  l 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  J 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
har  1,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  tbe  fire-brick  for  .the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave. \ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  } 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  he  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H. 

1,013  Indiana  Ave. 


KAASyLS  city,  mo. 
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He  Smith  Hot  Blast  Brick  Dp 


Guaranteed  to  dry  Brick  quickly, 
evenly  and  without  checking,  and 
to  be  economical  in  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Huyett  ft  Smith  Mfg.  Co. 

DETROIT,  niCH. 


FREE!  FREE!  FREE! 

Catalogue,  plans  and  prices 


on  the 


Best  Brick  Dryer 


— MADE — 


SMITH  HOT  BLAST  BRICK  DRYER 


Among  the  many  references  are  the  following  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  : 

James  E.  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Fa.  Penn  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  John  A.  Schmitt,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Gunn  Bros.,  “  “  Wm.  F.  Albrecht,  “  “  Swoyer  Bros.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Flood  Bros.,  “  “  Philadelphia  Brick  Co.  “  “  MontelloClay&Brk.  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

More  of  these  Dryers  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  than  all  others  put  together. 


For  full  information,  catalogue,  plans  and  references  write 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f  g  Co., 

Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St.,  =  =  DETROIT,  MICH. 

NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  Street.  .«  - — /  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street.  . BRANCHES....  \  LONDON,  ENGLAND,  13  Little  Trinity 

BOSTON,  48  Union  Street.  )  •»  (  Lane,  E.  C. 
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Something  New” 


IN 


Brick  Drying, 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  we  have  Just  issued,  and  which  we  believe  will  prove  profitable  reading  to  any  and  all  brick 
manufacturers  who  are  interested  in  this  subject.  The  prime  object  of  this  book  is  to  place  before  the  clayworking  public 
more  forcibly  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  special  features  and  merits  of 

THE  STANDARD  PATENT 

NATURAL  DRAFT  DRIER 


While  this  drier  is  NEW,  in  that  it  contains  many  modern  “up-to-date”  ideas,  yet  it  is  not  new  In  the  sense  of  being  an 
experiment ;  it  has  long  since  passed  that  stage  and  is  now  well  on  the  highway  of  success.  Investigation  will  prove  Ito  the 
satisfaction  of  the  most  skeptical  that  for 

Simplicity,  Efficiency  and  Adaptability 

to  different  kinds  of  clays,  it  is  without  an  equal.  If  you  are  in  need  of  drying  facilities,  it  will  certainly  pay  you  well  to 
correspond  with  us  and  give  us  the  opportunity  to  send  you  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  15,  and  also  “Something  New.” 


SPECIAL*  RJifiOVfiOBf/lBfiT. 


The  Brick  Drying  Branch  of  our  business  has  now  assumed  such  important  proportions  that  the  necessity  of  having  a  more  central 
distributing  point  than  our  Southern  location  afforded  has  been  forced  upon  us. 

To  accomplish  this  end  and  moreover  as  a  means  of  being  brought  in  closer  “touch”  with  the  clayworking  industries,  we  have 
removed  our  MAIN  OFFICE  and  WAREROOMS  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  to  ivhich  latter  address  all 
communicaloins  should  be  sent. 

Equipped  with  increased  manufacturing  and  unsurpassed  shipping  facilities,  we  shall  hope  to  cater  more  fully,  if  possible,  than 
heretofore  to  the  wants  of  Brick  Manufacturers,  in  our  line. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to  visit  us  in  our  new  quarters  at  184  South  Meridian  Street,  directly  opposite  the  Union  Depot. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


Main  Office  and  Ware  Rooms, 

184  So.  Meridian  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Branch. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


riUUiUhUtUUUUtUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUlUUi? 


UiUiUiUiUUUiUUUUUiUUlUUUlUUUUliUiaUUUUUUUUllUlUll 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XXI. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  FEBRUARY,  1894. 


No.  2. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  CHATEAU  OF  SAINT  GERMAIN. 


HE  Chateau  of  Saint  Germain  is 
one  of  the  few  chateaus  of  its 
kind  which  contain  any  large 
amount  of  brick  in  their  composition. 


A  prominent  exception  is  the  Louis  XII 
part  of  the  chateau  at  Blois.  If  one 
were  to  follow  the  history  of  this  chateau, 
it  would  carry  him  into  the  eleventh 
century.  A  large  part  of  the  present 
structure  is  built  on  the  foundation  of 
the  earlier  building.  A  peculiar  fact 


in  connection  with  some  of  the  walls  is, 
that  they  are  faced  on  either  side  with 
brick  and  filled  on  the  inside  with  stone. 
This  is  done  by  building  two  separate 
walls  and  tilling  in  between  with  a  con¬ 
crete  made  of  broken  stone  and  mortar, 
which  makes  a  most  admirable  structure 


CHATEAU  OF  ST.  GERMAIN,  Near  Paris. 
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The  exterior  of  this  structure  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  in  appearance.  It 
has  none  of  the  vivacity  and  brill¬ 
iancy  of  the  architecture  of  its  time.  On 
the  interior,  however,  the  condition  is 
quite  different,  and  the  view  which  we 
give  is  of  one  of  the  courts.  It  is  very 
robust  in  style,  and  shows  a  remarkably 
original  method  of  treatment.  The 
first  two  stories  are  joined  at  the  top  by 
a  large  barrel  vault.  Immense  piers 
project  from  the  base  of  the  main  wall 
and  are  joined  in  the  manner  stated. 
Over  the  top  of  the  arches  is  a  balustrade 
which  extends  from  pier  to  pier.  The 
immense  pilasters  continue  to  the  top 
of  the  structure.  At  the  top  again  these 
piers  are  joined  by  other  great  arches, 
though  these  arches  do  not  come  out  on 
a  line  with  the  face  of  the  pier  as  do  the 
ones  below. 

The  windows  of  the  third  and  fourth 
floor  are  particularly  interesting,  and 
especially  so  to  the  worker  in  brick. 
The  general  motive  of  the  design  of 
these  windows  is  that  of  the  old  classic 
forms.  There  are  the  pilasters  on  eith¬ 
er  side  with  the  classic  pediment 
above,  and  all  carried  out  with  ordinary 
brick.  This  makes  it  very  interesting 
when  we  consider  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  do  the  same  thing  to-day 
with  this  material. 

The  windows  of  the  fourth  story  are 
simpler  than  those  below,  but  yet  none 
the  less  interesting.  The  large  project¬ 
ing  pilasters  are  bandied  in  a  most  in¬ 
genious  manner.  If  they  were  to  come 
out  from  the  wall  in  such  heavy  masses 
as  they  do  here,  without  such  skillful 
treatment,  there  would  be  an  appearance 
of  heaviness  and  grossness,  which  would 
be  unfortunate  in  any  great  structure. 
However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
heavy  pilasters  are  adroitly  paneled 
with  little  sub-pilasters,  which  in  turn 
are  connected  with  diminutive  arches. 
Thus  we  have  the  great  pilasters  con¬ 
nected  with  one  another  by  larger  arches, 
and  then  the  smaller  arches  on  the  pil¬ 
asters  themselves,  connecting  the  com¬ 
ponent  members  thereof.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  paneling  of  these  pilas¬ 
ters  does  not  extend  to  the  face  alone, 
but  extends  to  the  sides,  where  there  is 
a  double  row  of  panels,  and  into  the 
soffit  of  the  arches  as  well.  The  splendid 
urns  on  the  balustrade  of  this  structure 
are  worthy  of  careful  attention  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  decorative  terra 
cotta. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
part  of  the  structure  which  we  have 


illustrated  was  constructed  under  Fran¬ 
cis  I,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  XVI 
century.  In  that  connection  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  arch 
in  each  bay  is  molded,  and  that  the 
panels  on  the  under  side  of  the  arch 
are  molded  in  a  similar  manner.  When 
we  stop  to  consider,  we  must  naturally 
understand  that  the  molding  of  the 
panels  on  the  under  side  of  an  arch  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  piece  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  would  be  a  fine  test  of  the 
skill  of  a  bricklayer  of  any  time. 

At  the  top  of  each  pilaster  is  a  gargoyle 
which  discharges  the  water  from  the 
flat  roof  of  this  building.  These  were 
used  in  lieu  of  down-spouts.  In  this 
same  connection,  however,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  most  of  the  older 
buildings,  which  were  originally  only 
provided  with  gargoyles  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  water,  have  had  added  to  them, 


during  recent  years,  metallic  down¬ 
spouts. 

The  interior  fire-places  in  this  build¬ 
ing  are  immense  structures,  and  are 
constructed  entirely  in  brick.  Unless 
we  except  certain  details  which  are  very 
elaborately  decorated,  this  is  the  only 
building  of  its  time  which  the  writer 
has  in  mind  that  contains  brick  fire¬ 
places.  The  ones  here  referred  to  are 
conceived  in  the  luxurious  spirit  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  time  of 
Francis  I. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
great  chimneys  in  which  this  chateau 
abounds.  It  illustrates,  as  well  as  any 
thing  can,  the  very  ingenious  method 
of  adding  a  lightness  and  airiness  to 
the  mass  of  details  of  this  great  chateau. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  question  of  insurance  is  becoming 
a  serious  one  to  brickmakers.  Some 
thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  serious 
question  to  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills 
of  New  England.  They  formed  mutual 
insurance  companies,  studied  the  cause 
of  loss,  and  during  recent  years  insu¬ 
rance  has  cost  them  less  than  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent.  In  some  instances  it 
has  gone  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent.  Considering  that  in  the  earlier 
times  their  insurance  cost  them  three, 
four  and  five  per  cent.,  it  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  their  methods  are  well  worthy 
of  study. 

The  insurance  companies  had  the 
same  way  of  looking  at  a  cotton  mill  at 
that  time  that  they  have  of  looking  at 
a  brickmaker’s  plant  at  this  time.  They 
merely  said  :  “Your  plant  is  extra  haz¬ 
ardous,  your  rate  is  so  and  so,  and  you 
must  pay  it.”  One  of  the  prominent 
mill  owners  of  that  early  time  fitted  up 
bis  establishment  in  every  way  that  he 
could  think  of,  with  the  hope  of  having 
his  insurance  reduced.  The  insurance 
companies  said  :  “We  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  particular  kind  of  risk 
that  you  present.  We  cannot  reduce 
your  premium.”  Certainly  there  was 
no  inducement  in  this  to  spend  money 
in  the  improvement  of  the  plant.  It  is 
so  with  the  brickmakers  to-day.  We 
may  spend  money  reducing  -the  chances 
of  loss  by  fire,  and  yet  receive  no  special 
consideration  from  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Hence,  there  is  little  induce¬ 
ment  to  provide  against  fire,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  improvement  in  the  physical 
risk,  and  so  matters  are  going  on  from 
bad  to  worse. 

Before  the  rate  of  insurance  is  made 
less,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  brick¬ 
makers  to  do  what  other  manufacturers 
have  done  during  recent  years.  They 
will  have  to  form  mutual  organizations, 
employ  a  competent  inspector  to  visit 
the  various  plants  and  inform  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  mutual  organization  as  to  the 
character  of  the  risk.  This  being  done, 
a  rate  can  be  made  or  changes  in  the 
plant  suggested  with  a  view  of  enabling 
the  company  to  make  a  fair  rate.  The 
study  of  the  various  brick  plants  will 
soon  develop  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss, 
and  the  risks  will -gradually  improve, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  losses  will  be 
appreciably  diminished. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  other 
manufacturers  that  as  soon  as  the  mu¬ 
tual  companies  spring  into  existence 
and  the  character  of  the  risk  is  improved, 
that  a  much  lower  rate  of  insurance  was 
given  by  the  stock  companies  them¬ 
selves. 
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A  NOTED  PHILADELPHIAN. 

SHE  gentleman  whose  portrait  we 
present  to  our  readers,  bears  a' 
name  which  has  been  long  and 
honorably  known  to  the  brick¬ 
making  fraternity.  William  H.  Melcher, 
the  President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Peerless  Brick  Company,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  not  only  a  practical,  but  a 
scientific  brickmaker.  From  a  child 
he  has  been  familiar  with  the  brickyard, 
and  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  brick  business,  and  been 
identified  with  every  step  which  has 
marked  its  progress  during  that 
period.  The  Peerless  Brick  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  originated  in  a 
yard  which  he  and  his  father 
owned  in  the  year  1876.  Long 
before  that  time  Mr.  Melcher  re¬ 
alized  that  an  immense  develop¬ 
ment  might  be  made  in  the 
business  of  making,  not  only  the 
highly  finished  plain  and  pressed 
bricks,  for  which  the  brickmakers 
in  Philadelphia  are  famed,  out  of 
the  red  clay  of  the  city,  but 
equally  well  finished  bricks  in 
other  colors,  such  as  brown,  buff, 
white  and  other  tints.  In  order 
that  his  ideas  might  be  carried 
out,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  in  the  search  for  suit¬ 
able  clays,  in  experiments  and  in 
devising  and  perfecting  machines 
which  would  manipulate  them  so 
as  to  make  them  thoroughly  plas¬ 
tic  and  homogeneous  and  fit  when 
burned,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  “Peerless”  brick.  The  shape 
and  finish  and  color  of  the  bricks 
not  only  engaged  his  attention, 
but  he  took  hold  of  and  developed 
the  idea  of  making  bricks  with 
molded  and  ornamented  faces,  so  that 
architects  might  have  furnished  to  them 
ready-made  shapes  which  would  con¬ 
form  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  classic 
architecture.  Patterns  and  molds  of  an 
almost  endless  variety  thus  became 
necessary.  All  of  these  have  been  made 
under  his  direction  and  supervision.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  plant  and 
products  of  the  Peerless  Brick  Company 
originated,  and  its  history  is  the  history 
of  Mr.  Melcher’s  efforts  to  contribute  to 
the  building  world  the  largest  share  of 
progressive  effort  in  brick  as  a  building 
material,  which  the  last  twenty  years 
have  witnessed. 

He  is  also  well-known  as  the  inventor 


of  a  kiln  which  bears  his  name.  Some 
years  since,  when  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Peerless  yard  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  delegates.  Those  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  invitatio'n 
were,  it  will  be  remembered,  surprised 
at  the  appearance  of  the  burned  bricks 
in  the  kiln,  because  of  the  excellence 
with  which  they  were  burned,  their 
uniformity  of  color,  and  the  absence  of 
waste.  These  kilns  still  do  their  work, 
and  enable  the  Company  with  which 
Mr.  Melcher  has  been  so  long  identified 
to  produce  the  brick,  which  not  only 


justify  the  name  of  the  Company  to 
have  been  well  selected,  but  certify  to 
their  excellence. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CLAYWORKING  IN  OHIO. 
Second  Paper. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

AYING  briefly  outlined  in  the  first 
paper,  the  commonly  accepted 
theories  of  the  origin  of  clays  and 
indicated  how  these  theories  are  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  their  composition,  we  will 
now  consider 

THE  PROPERTIES  OF  CLAYS. 

Every  one  knows  that  clays  are  indis- 


pensible  to  mankind,  and  that  perhaps 
there  is  no  product  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  which  humanity  could  so  ill 
afford  to  spare.  Even  the  savage  in  the 
forest  can  kill  his  game  with  wooden 
weapons,  if  he  has  no  metal  ones,  but 
he  cannot  replace  his  primitive  earthen 
pot  with  anything  which  answers  the 
same  purpose. 

The  properties  of  clays  which  have  so 
made  them  necessary  to  man  can  be 
classified  as  three-fold  : — 

1st.  They  are  plastic  and  cohesive 
when  mixed  with  water,  and  can  be 
made  to  take  any  shape  which  suits 
our  convenience. 

2nd.  These  shapes,  fashioned 
when  the  clay  is  wet,  are  made 
permanent  and  nearly  indistructi- 
ble  by  simply  burning  the  clay  to 
a  proper  and  easily  attained  heat. 

3rd.  They  unite  with  these 
two  wonderful  qualities,  the  ability 
to  withstand  high  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  heat,  without  melting  or 
losing  their  shapes. 

These  qualities,  plasticity,  per¬ 
manence  and  refractoriness,  while 
not  directly  chemical  phenomena, 
are  nevertheless  best  studied  by 
the  light  which  chemistry  throws 
on  the  subject. 

PLASTICITY. 

Plasticity  is  a  quality  which  is 
shared  by  very  few  other  minerals 
and  very  few  other  artificial  com¬ 
pounds  capable  of  enduring  heat. 
It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  by  any  one  as  yet.  All  clays 
are  not  equally  plastic  in  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  we  find  them,  and 
cannot  be  made  equally  plastic  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  grind¬ 
ing  with  water.  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  this : 

1st.  Clays  have  been  already 
shown  to  be  mixtures  of  very  various 
composition,  and  as  the  true  clay  base  is 
the  source  of  the  most  of  the  plasticity  of 
the  clay,  it  is  entirely  natural  that  great 
variations  in  plasticity  from  this  cause 
should  exist,  and 

2nd.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
plasticity  is  a  quality  which  does  not 
characterize  all  pure  kaolins  alike,  and 
that  differences  in  clays  may  be  attrib¬ 
utable  to  this  fact. 

The  plasticity  of  pure  kaolins  has  been 
studied  by  the  New  Jersey  Geological 
Survey  to  some  extent.  Their  researches, 
mostly  made  by  the  miscroscope,  tend 
to  show  that  kaolin  naturally  has  a 
crystalline  composition,  and  that  when 
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these  crystals  are  perfect,  the  plasticity 
is  very  imperfect — but  that  by  wetting 
and  wbrking  the  kaolin  these  crystals 
become  broken  up,  and  that  the  clays 
become  plastic  in  proportion,  as  the 
crystalline  structure  is  destroyed.  In 
the  ordinary  clays  which  we  have  to 
deal  with,  it  is  probable  that  all  sem¬ 
blance  of  crystalline  structure  has  been 
long  ago  destroyed,  and  that  their  rela¬ 
tive  plasticity  depends  on  composition. 

These  theories  all  seem  reasonable 
and  to  accord  with  all  we  know  practi¬ 
cally  of  clays,  but  we  are  confronted 
by  one  fact  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
their  unreserved  acceptance. 

The  flint  fire  clays  found  in  the  coal 
measuresof  Ohio  and  adjoining  States, are 
frequently  absolutely  non-plastic  and 
cannot  be  made  so  by  any  ordinary 
means.  In  composition  they  are  nearly 
pure  kaolins,  and  from  their  position 
and  surroundings,  their  origin  evidently 
must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  im¬ 
pure  plastic  clays  on  all  sides  of  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  crystalline  structure 
which  interferes  with  plasticity.  Their 
purity  is  as  remarkable  as  their  lack  of 
plasticity,  as  they  must  have  had  a  sedi¬ 
mentary  origin  like  the  rest  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  strata. 

While  it  seems  probable  that  the 
physical  structure  of  clays  is  important 
in  explaining  variations  of  plasticity,  the 
phenomenon  is  clearly  proved  to  have 
a  direct  connection  with  a  chemical 
basis,  for  as  is  well  known  to  all,  when 
clays  are  burnt  at  a  temperature  high 
enough  to  expel  their  water  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  plasticity  is  gone,  never  to  re¬ 
turn.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the 
particles  of  a  clay,  while  they  retain 
their  water  of  combination,  are  of  a  soft 
and  greasy  nature,  which  permit  an 
easy  motion  one  in  the  other,  especially 
when  this  motion  is  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  extra  water.  But  that  the 
expulsion  of  all  the  water  both  free  and 
combined,  leaves  the  particles  of  the 
clay  as  hard,  sharp  and  angular  as  sand, 
and  no  more  likely  to  permit  motion 
one  on  the  other,  than  the  grains  of 
sand  in  a  sand  stone  or  crystals  of  lime 
in  a  lime-stone. 

PERMANENCE. 

Thus  the  permanence  of  shape  and 
hardness  which  comes  in  burning  are 
seen  to  be  explained  by  the  same  theory 
which  establishes  the  influence  of  the 
water  of  hydration  in  plasticity. 

The  extent  of  the  permanence  ob¬ 


tained  is  dependent  on  two  factors:  1st, 
the  composition  of  the  clay,  and  2nd, 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

If  the  heat  has  been  low,  merely 
enough  to  draw  out  the  water  of  con¬ 
stitution,  the  clay  ware  will  be  soft  and 
easily  destroyed  by  friction  and  easily 
affected  by  the  action  of  weather  and 
frost.  But  as  the  heat  increases,  the 
particles  of  the  clay  knit  and  shrink  to¬ 
gether  constantly,  growing  harder  and 
denser  with  every  raise  in  temperature. 
A  point  is  finally  obtained  in  all  clays 
where  the  particles  cease  to  come  closer 
together.  Generally  this  point  is  ob¬ 
tained  just  short  of  melting,  while  the 
whole  structure  of  the  clay  is  obliterated 
and  a  complete  union  of  all  the  minerals 
into  a  new  and  compound  silicate  has 
taken  place. 

If  the  heat  be  decreased  from  this 
point,  the  clay  will  be  found  to  be  at  its 
hardest,  toughest  and  strongest  state, 
and  no  more  imperishable  material  ex¬ 
ists  on  the  earth’s  crust  than  ckys  thus 
burnt.  Nothing  but  animate  force  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  its  structure. 

If  the  heat  be  still  increased,  the 
permanence  of  the  given  shape  is  im¬ 
paired,  as  the  clay  will  either  melt  or 
swell  up  like  a  sponge. 

The  effect  of  composition  on  perma¬ 
nence  is  not  so  marked,  as  the  effect  of 
the  heat,  for  nearly  any  clay  can  be 
made  excessively  hard  and  strong  by 
proper  treatment.  But  the  effect  of 
composition  in  the  temperature  required 
to  get  the  best  results  is  everything. 

Some  mixtures  of  clay  with  silica  and 
fluxes,  will  melt  easier  than  others,  and 
while  all  clays  are  in  a  measure  refrac¬ 
tory,  or  capable  of  standing  heat,  their 
difference  in  fusibility  causes  them  to 
be  graded  with  reference  to  tbeir  quali¬ 
ties  in  this  particular  as  being  refractory 
or  not. 

REFRACTORINESS. 

This  quality  of  comparative  infusi¬ 
bility  is  one  whose  importance  to  civil¬ 
ized  man  can  scarcely  be  overestimated 
All  metallurgical  processes,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  and  glass  and  all  the 
other  comforts  dependent  on  these 
articles  would  hardly  be  possible  with¬ 
out  clays  of  high  fusing  point. 

A  study  of  this  quality  of  refractori¬ 
ness  or  difficult  fusion  is  strictly  a 
chemical  one;  it  is  no  other  than  the 
study  of  the  melting  point  of  silicates. 
Silica  is  almost  the  only  element  which 
has  the  power  to  unite  in  true  chemical 
combination  with  other  elements  in 
indefinite  and  varying  proportions. 


It  only  does  so  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  for  silicates  formed  with  water  as  a 
constituent  part,  always  are  found  to 
exist  in  compounds  of  definite  compo¬ 
sition.  But  under  sufficient  heat,  any 
quantity  of  silica  will  unite  with  any 
quantity  of  any  base. 

Kaolin  is  itself  a  mineral  of  great  heat 
resisting  power;  it  can  only  be  melted 
by  the  use  of  special  chemical  furnaces, 
ordinary  heats  employed  in  commercial 
work  will  not  melt  it.  Silica,  its  chief 
and  bulkiest  impurity,  is  likewise  prac¬ 
tically  infusible.  But,  as  has  just  been 
explained,  mixtures  of  kaolin  and  silica, 
when  heated  highly  enough,  will  unite 
to  form  a  new  compound  in  which  all 
the  silica  unites  with  all  the  alumina. 

The  presence  of  other  minerals  than 
clay  and  quartz  facilitates  greatly  the 
melting  of  the  mixture,  and  clays  may 
be  judged  as  to  their  heat  resisting 
power  in  proportion  to  their  purity  and 
freedom  from  other  minerals. 

The  infinite  variations  in  the  com¬ 
pounds  produced  thus  in  the  fusion  of 
clays  has  led  to  an  investigation  of  some 
means  to  clasify  them,  and  to  judge 
superficially  of  their  heat  resisting 
power.  This  is  found  to  be  best  obtained 
by  their  oxygen  ratio. 

By  the  oxygen  ratio  is  meant  the 
ratio  existing  between  the  oxygen  of  th** 
silica  and  any  other  acid  elements  oi. 
one  side,  against  the  oxygen  existing  in 
the  alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  alka¬ 
lies  and  other  bases  on  the  other.  This 
ratio  gives  some  idea  of  the  constitution 
of  the  compound  which  could  not  be 
obtained  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  analysis. 

By  calculation  of  the  ratio,  one  can 
see  at  a  glance  whether  the  oxygen  in 
the  base  is  equal  to  that  in  the  silica,  or 
one-half  as  much,  or  one-third  as  much, 
etc.,  and  the  compound  is  thus  easily 
classified  as  a  uni-silicate,  or  bi-silicate 
or  tri-cilicate,  or  as  being  nearest  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  standard  com¬ 
pounds. 

But  while  one  learns  much  from  a 
calculation  of  the  oxygen  ratio  of  a  clay, 
it  alone  would  be  inconclusive;  in  other 
words,  two  clays,  both  practically  bi¬ 
silicates,  might  be  of  very  different  heat 
resisting  power.  In  order  to  gain  a 
closer  measure  of  this  quality,  it  is 
necessary  to  contrast  by  a  ratio,  the 
amounts  of  oxygen  existing  in  the 
alumina  (which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  real  refractory  kaolin  baseband  that 
existing  in  the  fluxes  (which  tend  to 
lower  the  melting  point).  By  the  use 
of  this  ratio  in  the  illustration  just 
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cited,  one  bi  silicate  clay  might  be  found 
to  have  the  following  ratio: 

Oxygen  in  Silica  2;  Oxygen  In  Base  1 ; 

Oxygen  In  Alumina  10 ;  Oxygen  in  Fluxes  1; 

While  the  second  clay  would  show:. 

Oxygen  In  Silica  2;  Oxygen  in  Base  1 ; 

Oxygen  in  Alumina!;  Oxygen  in  Fluxes  1. 

In  such  a  case,  no  one  would  fail  to 
see  which  clay  would  melt  first  under 
the  influence  of  heat. 

While  the  use  of  oxygen  ratios  in  ex¬ 
amining  clays  in  reference  to  their 
melting  points  is  unquestionably  the 
most  serviceable  and  comprehensive 
plan  that  is  now  in  use,  still  the  clay- 
worker  should  learn  to  weigh  in  his 
mind  the  probable  effects  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  elements  and  minerals  which 
he  sees  before  him  in  a  clay  analy¬ 
sis. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  refrac¬ 
tory  properties  of  both  kaolin 
and  its  chief  associated  mineral, 
silica,  are  by  themselves  very 
high.  In  mixture,  the  results  are 
also  high,  though  lower  than 
either  constituent  alone.  But 
with  the  admixture  of  other  min¬ 
erals,  of  the  iron  group,  or  the 
earths  or  alkalies,  the  melting 
point  falls  lower  at  once. 

THE  FLUXING  INGREDIENTS. 

The  relative  activity  of  these 
fluxes,  as  they  are  called,  form 
the  subject  of  much  inquiry  and 
experiment.  The  alkalies,  pot¬ 
ash  and  soda  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  powerful  fluxes  commonly 
found  in  clays.  Their  affinity  for 
silica,  under  heat,  is  great,  and 
they  tend  to  melt  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures  into  clear,  vitreous  com¬ 
pounds,  of  which  common  glass 
is  the  type. 

The  actual  quantity  of  either 
potash  or  soda  which  a  fire  clay 
can  contain  without  too  early 
fusion  is  hard  to  say.  If  no  other 
minerals  than  kaolin  and  quartz  and 
feldspar  were  present,  it  is  likely 
that  the  eflect  of  4  or  5  per  cent,  of 
alkali  might  be  endured.  But  as  the 
other  fluxing  minerals  are  also  intro¬ 
duced  the  quantity  of  alkali  permissible 
becomes  less  and  less.  In  ordinary  fire 
clays,  two  per  cent,  is  a  high  figure,  and 
many  of  the  better  grades  do  not  con¬ 
tain  over  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  the 
amount. 

Lime  and  Magnesia,  the  alkaline 
earths  so-called,  are  two  fluxes  of  well- 
nigh  universal  occurrence  in  clays. 
Their  condition  in  the  clay  varies  much 
more  than  that  of  the  alkalies  and  their 


eflect  varies  in  proportion.  When  found 
as  lime-stone  gravel,  their  effects  on  the 
refractoriness  is  at  a  minimum,  for  the 
grains  are  not  intimately  mixed  with 
clay  and  do  not  unite  with  it  under 
heat. 

When  found  thoroughly  mixed  and 
impregnated  through  the  clay,  and  ob¬ 
viously  deposited  simultaneously  with 
it  in  its  present  situation,  their  ill  effects 
on  refractoriness  are  naturally  at  their 
worst. 

Typical  examples  of  such  calcareous 
clays  are  seen  in  the  deposits  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
from  which  the  famous  cream-colored 
brick  of  those  States  are  produced. 


The  lime  here  not  only  hides  the 
coloring  eflect  of  a  large  quantity  of 
iron  which  these  clays  usually  contain, 
but  causes  the  clay  to  become  hard  and 
semi-vitrified  at  the  low  temperatures 
employed  in  burning  common  brick. 

Lime  is  also  present  as  silicate  in  the 
form  of  feldspatic  minerals.  Itsamount 
from  this  source  is  always  small,  never 
exceeding  one  or  two  per  cent.,  and  its 
effect  in  this  quantity  is  not  marked. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  a  very  common  form 
in  clays.  Its  eflect  is  very  adverse,  as 
the  sulphuric  acid  being  expelled  by 
high  heat,  causes  the  clay  to  swell  or 
sponge  up,  and  in  this  connection,  it  is 
much  more  effected  by  temperature  than 
when  solid. 


The  fluxing  effects  which  iron  is 
capable  of  exercising  in  clays  is  less 
clearly  understood  than  either  of  the 
preceding  groups  of  elements. 

The  protoxide  of  iron,  either  free  or 
in  any  mineral  containing  it,  is  free  to 
unite  directly  with  the  silica  of  the  clay 
by  heat,  and  it  forms  a  very  easily  melt¬ 
ed  silicate  as  a  result.  The  sesqui-oxide 
in  the  other  hand,  does  not  combine 
directly  with  silica  to  form  a  silicate,  but 
must  be  first  reduced  to  the  protoxide 
condition.  On  this  account  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron  is  far  less  active  as  a  flux  than 
the  lower  oxide. 

Theseoxidesof  iron  are  known  toexist 
both  free  and  combined  in  minerals, 
either  in  little  lumps  or  per¬ 
meating  throughout  the  clay  in 
indistinguishably  fine  condition. 
A  clay  reasonably  free  from  other 
fluxes  may  contain  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  sesqui-oxide  of  iron 
without  serious  detriment — per¬ 
haps  three  or  four  per  cent.  Pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron  would  do  much 
more  harm,  and  as  the  change 
from  one  degree  of  oxidation  to 
another  is  accomplished  by  the 
gases  generated  by  burning  the 
clay,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that 
a  high  grade  fire  clay  can  safely 
contain  over  two  or  two-fifths  per 
cent,  of  iron. 

In  addition  to  these  compara¬ 
tively  well  known  conditions  in 
which  iron  is  found  in  clays  and 
in  which  its  effects  are  fairly  well 
understood,  it  is  believed  by 
many  to  exist  in  another  still  more 
common  and  important  state;  as 
a  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron, 
chemically  united  with  the 
alumina  and  silica  as  an  iron 
clay.  Chemically,  such  a  com¬ 
pound  would  be  called  a  double 
salt,  and  instances  of  such  bodies 
are  very  frequent  and  important. 

There  are  many  facts  concerning  the 
influence  of  iron  in  clay  which  cannot 
be  understood,  if  the  iron  is  supposed 
always  to  exist  uncombined,  no  matter 
how  fine  its  state  of  division  may  be. 

If  iron  does  not  exist  in  clays  as  a 
chemically  combined  part  of  the  clay 
base,  it  can  be  expected  to  operate  in  a 
different  way  from  either  of  the  free 
oxides. 

The  clay  being  per  se  partly  composed 
of  iron,  would  naturally  have  a  different 
melting  point  than  a  pure  alumina  clay. 
But  the  iron  being  already  combined, 
cannot  unite  tc  form  new  compounds 
without  a  disruption  of  the  old.  Conse 
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quently  we  should  expect,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  that  an  iron  clay  would  vitrify 
or  begin  fusion  at  comparatively  low 
temperatures,  but  that  excess  of  heat, 
instead  of  melting  it  to  a  glassy  slag, 
would  cause  a  complete  disorganization 
of  the  clay. 

Such  is  practically  the  case  with  a 
large  class  of  clays,  which  easily  vitrify 
but  instead  of  melting,  swell  up  as  a 
sponge  or  cinder. 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be  in  regard 
to  the  part  that  iron  plays  in  the  re¬ 
fractoriness  of  clays,  it  is  certain  that  its 
importance  is  great. 

The  effect  of  other  occasional  chemi¬ 
cal  ingredients  of  clays  is  much  less 
important  than  those,  that  have  been 
described. 

One  fact,  however,  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  a  mixture  of 
flaxes  is  always  more  potent  than  any 
one  alone,  and  in  estimating  the  effect 
of  any  one  ingredient,  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  the  effect  of  its  associates. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

CLAY  WORKS  NEAR  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 


OCATED  in  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  the  little  way- 
station  of  Terra  Cotta. 
Within  a  very  short 
walk  are  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  famous 
Soldier’s  Home  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
overlooking  the  spot  is  the  high  hill 
surmounted  by  old  Fort  Totten.  In  the 
days  of  the  war,  the  city  of  Washington 
was  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  elevated 
forts  composed  in  the  main  of  very  fine 
clays.  While  these  cannot,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word}  be  designated  as  clay  manu¬ 
factures,  they  did,  to  a  certain  extent, 
lay  bare  the  wealth  of  the  soil  for  brick- 
makers  and  the  kindred  industries. 

Terra  Cotta  however,  as  its  name 
would  indicate,  is  a  spot  devoted  to  terra 
cotta  manufacture.  The  class  of  work 
is,  of  a  confined  nature.  The 
principal  product  is  sewer  and  drain 
tiling,  with  a  growing  output  of  flue 
lining  and  vitrified  brick.  The  latter 
is  somewhat  in  the  experimental  stage, 
but  so  far  nothing  has  occurred  to  make 
success  doubtful. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tilings  a  Bar¬ 
bour  machine  is  used,  and  also  a 
Frey-Sheckler  Acme  machine.  At  this 


time  there  is  a  great  spread  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  these  machines  in  and  about 
Terra  Cotta,  it  being,  in  fact,  a  perfect 
sea  of  tilings.  The  photograph  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  great  piles  of  the 
materials.  All  sizes  are  to  be  found, 
and  Terra  Cotta  is  appropriate  to  its 
name. 

Principally  engaged  in  this  manu¬ 
facture  is  the  Somerville  firm — one  that 
has  done  business  in  the  Capital  City 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  clay  working 
plant  located  in  Terra  Cotta  was  the 
outcome  of  circumstances,  rather  than  a 
direct  venture.  Before  1888,  the  firm 
used  great  quantities  of  drainage  and 
sewer  tilings,  but  towards  the  latter 
period  their  source  of  supply  became  so 


uncertain  that  it  was  decided  to  erect 
their  own  plant.  This  manufacture  has 
been  attended  with  peculiar  success,  and 
is  now  in  the  personal  charge  of  William 
H.  H.  Somerville,  one  of  the  firm.  His 
administration  is  also  successful,  and  at 
this  time  the  Somerville  Tilings  are  sent 
to  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
into  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
and  the  neighboring  States.  One  of  the 
best  customers  for  the  tiles  is  the  United 
States  Government,  they  shipping  it  to 
various  points.  A  great  deal  of  the 
product  is  also  used  in  Washington. 

In  talking  about  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  J.  Somerville  was  free  to  state 
that  their  firm  felt  severely  the  strain  of 
hard  times.  Collections  upon  all  hands 


are  slow  and  difficult.  However,  they 
seem  pretty  certain  in  the  long  run,  as 
none  of  their  trade  is  running  far  be¬ 
hind.  Of  course,  in  terra  cotta,  this 
portion  of  the  year  is  the  quiet  time, 
and  the  recess,  but  the  shipping  clerk 
is  as  busy  as  usual.  When  asked  about 
these  things,  Mr.  Somerville  naively  re¬ 
marked  that  the  tariff  did  not  affect 
them,  as  their  products  were  not  sched¬ 
uled.  With  this  as  a  beginning,  he 
was  soon  interested  in  a  chat  over  the 
tariff,  and  expounded  a  few  ideas  that 
may  interest  others.  In  brief,  he  was 
rather  dubious  as  to  the  proper  connec¬ 
tion  of  modern  politics  with  the  revenue 
schedules.  These  latter  are  matters  of 
good  business  policy,  and  ought  not  to 


be  subjectto  violentand  partisan  change. 
•‘Why  not,”  he'  continued,  “arrange  a 
commission  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  with  the 
power  of  altering  the  schedules  of  the 
tariff  at  all  times  and  at  their  discre¬ 
tion?  If  this  were  possible,  such  changes 
would,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  imperceptible  in  the  industrial 
world,  and  violent  cataclysms  that  fol¬ 
low  party  changes  would  be  unknown. 
The  Commission  should  be  beyond 
partisan  control,  and  in  fact  after  they 
had  been  established  for  a  period  of 
time,  tariff’  and  the  schedules,  would 
cease  to  be  matters  of  political  interest.’’ 

“  And  by  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Somerville 
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“You  will  find  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
same  thing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Iron 
Age,  and  7n  far  better  shape  than  I  can 
express  it  in  the  course  of  an  every-day 
conversation.” 

One  more  word  about  the  financial 
situation  records  the  fact  that  the  Somer¬ 
ville’s  look  for  a  reaction  in  the  near 
future,  and  that  by  the  middle  of 
next  summer,  the  plant  at  Terra  Cotta 
will  be  working  double  time  again. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Workkr. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 
Second  Paper. 


BY  PETER  YOUNG. 


IN  my  previous  paper  on  this  subject, 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  continuous  kiln  must  be  of 
of  such  construction  that  the  material 
to  be  burned  can  be  treated  in  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  manner  as  it  would  if 
properly  burned  in  the  old  style  or 
down-draft  kiln.  By  this  I  mean  to 
say,  that  if  a  certain  clay  requires,  say, 
three  days  of  watersmoking  in  the  old 
kiln,  six  days  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  finishing  heat  after  the  watersmoke 
is  off  and  ten  days  to  withdraw  the  heat 
from  the  finished  material,  nearly  the 
same  length  of  time  should  be  allotted 
to  these  processes  in  the  continuous 
kiln  burning  similar  clay  to  the  same 
degree  of  hardness.  This  leads  us  to 
consider  the 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  TUNNEL  AND  NUMBER 
OF  COMPARTMENTS  OR  CHAMBERS. 

Although  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable,  for  sake  of  regularity  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  setting,  to  have  each  section  of 
the  kiln  correspond  to  a  day’s  output 
and  should  therefore  equal  the  distance 
d  the  fire  advances  in  twenty-four  hours 

+  — ,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  take  out 
and  set  on  Sundays,  the  progress  of  the 
fire  on  that  day  must  be  made  up  in 
setting  and  taking  out  on  week  days. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the 
description  of  the  kiln  we  will  refer  to 
this  distance  d  or  “days  run”  as  a  sec¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not  it  constitutes  a  dis¬ 
tinct  section  or  compartment  of  the 
tunnel.  To  determine  this  distance  we 
must  base  our  calculations  principally 
on  the  results  obtained  in  existing  ex¬ 
amples  of  continuous  kilns,  but  it  will 
also  be  modified  somewhat  by  the 
length  of  time  required  to  burn  the 
particular  clay  in  ordinary  kilns,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  mode  of  manufac¬ 


turing,  density  and  hardness  of  the 
finished  material. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  as  though 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  building  a 
tunnel  of  any  desired  length  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  with  a  stack  of  sufficient 
‘power  to  carry  the  draft  through  the 
necessary  number  of  sections,  as  above 
stated,  and  in  that  manner  obtain  any 
desired  capacity,  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
show  why  the  rate  of  advance  is  limited. 
With  the  increase  of  the  distance  d,  we 
must  increase  the  velocity  of  circulation 
and  the  supply  of  feed-air  passing  from 
the  cooling  brick  into  the  active  fire. 
If  we  now  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
very  point  where  we  apply  the  finishing 
beat  to  the  material  and  that,  in  the 
continuous  tunnel  kiln,  all  air  necessary 
for  combustion  of  the  fuel  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  compartments  must  necessarily 
first  pass  through  the  finishing  section, 
we  readily  see  that  by  increasing  the 
progress  of  the  fire  and  proportionate 
increase  of  feed-air  supply  we  render 
the  finishing  heat  of  a  highly  oxidizing 
nature,  which  invariably  destroys  the 
color  of  the  brick.  Furthermore,  a 
strong  draft  through  this  portion  pre¬ 
vents  a  uniform  diffusion  of  the  heat  in 
this,  the  most  important  section  of  the 
kiln,  inasmuch  as  it  necessitates  an  ex¬ 
cessive  firing,  which  causes  a  high  local 
heat  immediately  around  the  feed  holes, 
leaving  portions  between  the  feed-holes 
underburned. 

Another  objection  to  a  rapid  circula¬ 
tion  through  this  portion  is,  that  it  car¬ 
ries  off  the  heat  from  the  finished 
material  too  rapidly,  preventing  a  prop¬ 
er  annealing  of  the  same. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  with  a  strong 
draft  the  feed-air  will  enter  the  burning 
section  in  greater  volume  through  the 
space  formed  under  the  arch  by  the 
settling  of  the  finished  material,  as  well 
as  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  kiln 
where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  great¬ 
est,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to 
maintain  an  even  degree  of  heat. 

By  this,  I  have  endeavored  •  to  show 
why  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  best 
results  to  advance  the  heat  too  rapidly, 
and,  while  I  cannot  offer  any  formulas 
for  theoretically  determining  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  fire  should  advance,  I  will  give 
it  as  my  experience,  after  repeated  prac¬ 
tical  observations,  that  the  same  should 
not  exceed  15  feet  for  24  hours  in  the 
continuous  tunnel  kiln,  where  the  feed- 
air  passes  directly  into  the  finishing  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  hot  finished  material. 

This,  of  course,  will  also  be  modified 


to  a  certain  extent  by  the  quality  of 
brick  it  is  desired  to  burn,  so  that  for 
burning  dry  press  brick,  or  brick  of 
great  density,  requiring  a  very  gradual 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  consequent  prolonged  firing, 
the  rate  of  advance  should  be  still  less; 
otherwise  such  great  distance  of  the 
tunnel  would  be  under  active  fire  that 
the  fuel,  introduced  in  the  forward  sec¬ 
tions,  would  not  receive  the  necessary 
oxygen  for  its  combustion,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  would  simply  volatilize  without 
the  production  of  heat. 

Having  determined  upon  the  rate  of 
advance,  we  will  now  proceed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  number  of  sections  required  to 
burn  a  certain  class  of  brick. 

I  have  stated  before,  that  nearly  the 
same  time  should  be  allotted  to  each 
part  of  the  operation  in  the  continuous 
kiln,  as  similar  material  requires  in  the 
old  style  kiln,  but  I  will  take  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  time  required  for  raising 
the  temperature  after  the  watersmoke  is 
ofi,  which  can  be  done  somewhat  faster 
in  the  continuous  kiln,  without  injury 
to  the  product,  owing  to  the  uniform 
and  uninterrupted  increase  of  the  heat 
and  progress  of  the  fire,  which  can  not 
be  attained  by  ordinary  furnace  firing, 
where  the  heat  is  raised  and  lowered 
periodically. 

In  the  continuous  kiln  the  cooling 
bricks  perform  the  function  of  a  gener- 
erator  and  the  immense  amount  of  heat 
stored  there,  keeps  the  temperature  of 
the  feed-air  at  a  certain  degree  at  all 
times,  and  when  firing  is  done  at  short 
intervals  there  is  practically  no  variation 
in  the  heat  between  such  firings. 

On  the  strength  of  this,  we  can  safely 
make  a  reduction  of  about  one-quarter 
of  the  time  for  raising  the  temperature 
to  finishing  heat. 

If  a  certain  clay,  when  burned  in  the 
old  style  kiln,  requires  n  days  for  water¬ 
smoking,  m  days  for  burning  and  o 
days  for  annealing  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  results,  we  can  determine  on 
the  number  of  sections  N,  necessary  in 

a  continuous  kiln  for  burning  similar 
3  in 

clay  as:  N=n  +  — +o  +  2  empty  sec¬ 
tions  for  taking  out  and  setting. 

The  height  and  width  of  the  com¬ 
partments  or  tunnel  can  be  varied  to 
suit  the  required  capacity  but  the 
length  of  the  section  or  “days  run”  is 
is  limited  below  15  feet,  and  should  be 
contained  a  certain  number  of  times  in 
the  total  length  of  the  kiln,  according 
to  above  formulae.  It  will  be  understood, 
of  course,  that  it  is  no  injury  to  have 
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the  tunnel  or  kiln  longer,  but  enough 
i6  as  good  as  a  feast. 

The  above  rule  should  be  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  making  calculations  for  kiln 
capacity,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
operation  of  the  kiln,  because  it  is  a 
general  fault  with  builders  of  such  kilns 
to  promise  a  far  greater  capacity  than 
the  same  is  capable  of  producing,  and, 
wbat  seems  more  ridiculous  yet,  they 
do  not  appear  to  make  any  distinction 
between  the  requirements  necessary  for 
burning  soft  mud,  dry  press  or  paving 
brick;  their  kiln  is  a  cure-all,  resemb¬ 
ling  the  patent  medicine  that  will  cure 
anything  from  a  toothache  to  a  cancer. 

After  having  determined  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  dimensions  of  the  kiln  we  must 
take  great  care  in  locating  the  fire-holes 
properly,  so  that  the  setting  can  be 
done  systematically,  without  crowding 
the  brick  together  in  certain  places  and 
spreading  them  apart  in  other  places. 
Tbe  brick  should  be  set  uniformly  from 
top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side,  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  uniform  horizontal 
draft. 

If,  from  some  cause  or  other,  such  as 
irregularity  in  setting,  this  uniform 
draft  should  be  interrupted  in  a  certain 
portion  of  the  kiln  it  is  certain  to  result 
disastrously  to  the  product,  inasmuch 
as  such  obstruction  deflects  the  passage 
of  the  feed  air  to  either  side  during  the 
final  or  finishing  firing,  so  that  the  fuel 
introduced  on  the  leeward  side,  so  to 
speak,  undergoes  imperfect  combustion, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  attended 
with  greater  calorific  intensity  than 
perfect  combustion,  which  latter  takes 
place  on  either  side  of  the  obstruction 
under  increased  air  supply. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  easy  it 
is  to  produce  irregular  burns  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  when  the  fundamental 
principles  are  not  fully  understood,  and 
when  the  kiln  does  not  embody  specific 
means  for  regulating  the  intensity  of 
the  final  or  finishing  heat. 

[ To  be  continued.~\ 


AND  THE  VERDICT  WAS - 

He  failed  for  sixty  thousand, 

Took  a  last  look  at  the  wreck, 

And  when  next  they  found  him, 

Was  suspended  by  the  neck. 

His  creditors  said  he  drank  ;i 
His  wife  said  he  was  robbed ; 

While  his  moneyed  country  partner 
Simply  sat  around  and  sobbed. 

But  the  wily  coroner 
(His  brain  was  extra  sized) 

Said  the  man  was  plainly  crazy, 

For  he’d  never  advertised. 

— Francis  Snllivan. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

DOWN  IN  MEXICO, 

Seventh  Paper. 

OLD  Mexico  is  a  country  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  anyone  who  has  the  . 
time,  the  inclination  and  a  little 
money  to  spare,  can  put  in  a  few  months 
in  a  most  enjoyable  manner.  Its  history 
dates  back  to  about  the  7th  century, 
having  two  distinct  arid  widely  different 
periods,  the  first  of  which  was  that  of 
the  Toltecs,  which  appears  to  have  ended 
about  the  12th  century ;  the  latter,  the 
Aztecs,  which  began  about  the  12th  cen¬ 


tury  and  ended  with  the  conquest  of  Cor¬ 
tez,  in  1519. 

But  little  is  really  known  of  the  very 
early  history  of  the  country  or  its  people. 
However,  the  Toltecs  seem  to  have  come 
from  the  north,  but  the  origin  and 
primitive  seats  are  shrouded  in  mystery. 
The  locality  designated  by  them  was 
called  Tullan,  but  just  where  this  was 
situated  is  not  known. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  at  one 
time  Behrings  Straight  was  an  Isthmus, 
connecting  Asia  with  North  America, 
and  that  the  Toltecs  or  their  ancesters 
drifted  over  from  Asia  and  gradually 
down  to  a  warm  and  genial  climate. 

They  brought  the  first  elements  of 
civilization  into  Mexico,  and  the  little 
that  can  be  learned  from  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  mounds  and  other  remains, 


shows  them  to  have  been  of  a  higher 
type  and  different  origin  from  the 
regular  North  American  Indian.  From 
every  indication,  they  were  of  mild  and 
peaceful  instincts,  industrious,  active 
and  enterprising. 

The  Aztecs  up  to  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
quest  possessed  a  magnificent  empire, 
reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  government  was  a  Mon¬ 
archy,  but  the  Monarch  was  elected, 
only  brothers  or  nephews  of  the  late 
king  being  eligible. 

They  believed  in  one  supreme  being, 
Creator  of  all  things,  but  there  were  a 


number  of  inferior  divinities.  Human 
beings  were  sacrificed  to  appease  their 
gods,  prisoners  of  war  being  kept  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  purpose.  On  the  top 
of  their  high  pyramidal  temples  they 
had  what  they  called  a  sacrificial  stone, 
on  which  the  victim  was  laid  preparatory 
for  the  bloody  work. 

Prescott’s  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  is  a  most  fascinating  work,  per¬ 
fectly  describing  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Aztecs  as  Cortez  found  them, 
but  if  one  delights  in  a  beautiful  story 
woven  out  of  facts  from  wild  history, 
then  read  Gen.  Lew  Wallace’s  “Fair 
God.”  In  it  the  fighting  on  the  Caus- 
ways  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  temples, 
the  sacrifices,  etc., are  so  vividly  discribed 
that  one  is  transported  right  into  the 
midst  of  it  all. 
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Of  course,  Mexico  of  to-day  is  entirely 
changed,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
where  within  a  few  years  electric  lights, 
street  cars  and  other  elements  of 
civilization  have  been  introduced.  How¬ 
ever,  but  few  modern  buildings  are  be¬ 
ing  erected.  Back  in  the  rural  districts 
one  sees  scarcely  any  change  in  the 
character  of  the  architecture,  or  the 
manner  of  doing  the  work  from  that  of 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 

In  a  former  article  we  described  the 
adobe  bricks  and  the  manner  of  mak¬ 
ing  them,  the  size  being  about  3  or  4 
inches  thick,  by  6  by  12  inches,  that  is 


The  better  class  of  houses  have  stone 
foundations.  The  walls  of  the  houses 
are  the  thickness  of  the  length  of  the 
brick,  thus  making  them  20  to  24  inches 
thick;  they  are  seldom  more  than  one 
story,  but  the  ceilings  are  15  to  20  feet 
high,  so  that  the  rooms  are  very  cool  in 
the  hot  part  of  the  year,  and  Comfortable 
in  the  slightly  cool  season  without  fire. 
You  seldom  find  a  Mexican  house,  in 
the  country  districts  at  least,  with  any 
arrangments  for  fire  outside  of  the 
kitchen. 

An  acquaintance  of  the  writer  moved 
from  Indianapolis  to  Parra  1,  Mexico,  fc  r 


they  first  build  up  a  solid  foundation  6 
or  8  feet  long,  about  30  inches  high  and 
30  inches  wide;  over  this  is  thrown  a 
heavy  arch,  forming  against  the  chim¬ 
ney  flue,  which  runs  up  from  the  centre; 
a  long  crane  is  used,  and  a  half  dozen 
pots  and  other  vessels  will  be  seen  stew¬ 
ing  away  at  one  time.  In  this  one  re¬ 
spect  the  Mexicans  have,  for  years,  been 
away  ahead  of  our  forefathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers,  who  did  their  cooking  by  the 
open  fire,  for  the  old-time  fire-place  was 
a  low  down,  inconvenient  arrangement. 

The  manner  of  building  and  cement¬ 
ing  or  plastering  their  houses,  both  out- 
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DOWN  IN  MEXICO  —  An  Old  Time  Adobe  Structure. 


about  the  size  used  in  the  larger  cities, 
but  getting  back  from  the  railroad  into 
the  rural  districts,  we  find  the  adobes 
are  4  to  6  inches  thick,  by  10  or  12  by 
20  to  24  inches,  and  weighing,  when 
dry,  50  to  60  pounds.  These  bricks  are 
invariably  made  with  straw,  it  being  a 
positive  necessity,  to  prevent  their  crack¬ 
ing  and  falling  to  pieces  while  drying. 
Straw  is  used  on  the  same  principal 
as  hair  in  mortar  in  this  country 
for  plastering  our  houses.  Everything 
of  a  fibrous  nature  that  can  be  obtained 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  All  the  bed¬ 
ding  from  horse  stables  with  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  dried,  chopped  up  together  and 
worked  in. 


permanent  residence.  He  built  a  large 
adobe  house,  introducing  some  of  the 
comforts  of  modern  dwellings,  including 
flues  and  fire-places  in  a  number  of  the 
rooms.  When  his  Mexican  friends 
would  call  to  see  him,  if  there  was  a  fire 
burning  they  would  not  come  into  the 
house ;  they  said  if  they  came  into  a 
room  that  was  warmed  by  a  fire  they 
would  catch  cold  and  get  sick. 

A  cook  -  stove  is  hardly  known  in 
Mexico,  outside  of  a  few  used  in  the 
larger  cities.  They  cook  entirely  by 
an  open  fire  in  a  large  fire-place,  which 
is  made  difl'erent  from  anything  in  this 
country.  In  making  this  fire-place, 


side  and  inside  is  worthy  of  attention. 
In  building  the  house,  the  wall  is 
laid  up  with  the  large  adobe  bricks 
with  a  finely  tempered  mud  for  mor¬ 
tar,  no  lime  is  used.  The  rafters  are 
round,  and  about  the  size  of  ordinary 
telegraph  poles.  The  roof  being  large 
and  the  pitch  very  slight,  it  is 
broken  into  quite  a  number  of  slopes, 
forming  numerous  gutters,  which  pro¬ 
ject  out  by  spouts  over  the  sidew’alk,  so 
as  to  throw  the  water  into  the  street. 
The  rafters  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  a 
clap  board  laid  on  without  nails,  and 
these  covered  over  with  about  six 
inches  of  dirt,  and  over  this  a  thick 
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coating  of  morter  which  cements  hard 
as  stone. 

The  plaster  used  on  the  walls  both 
outside  and  in  is  made  of  lime  which 
seems  very  much  like  that  in  this 
country,  tut  for  some  reason,  possibly 
their  manner  of  working  it,  it  is  far 
better  than  any  thing  we  have  outside 
of  expensive  Portland  cement.  First 
they  make  a  regular  mortar  of  lime  and 
sand  as  we  do  for  plastering;  then  it 
is  shoveled  into  an  empty  mortar  bed, 
but  instead  of  pitching  it  over  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  is  thrown  with  great 
force  so  that  each  shovelful  strikes 
hard  against  the  mass,  then  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  by  shoveling  it  back 
again;  this  operation  is  repeated  half  a 
dozen  times  or  more;  then  the  mass  is 
rounded  up  smoothed  over  and  covered 
with  a  little  sand  and  allowed  to  remain 
a  month  or  more;  it  is  then  worked 
over  and  the  operation  of  plastering 
begins,  but  not  as  we  do  it;  no  trowel 
is  used,  but  the  mortar  is  taken  up  by 
the  hands,  worked  into  balls,  then 
thrown  with  all  force  against  the  wall 
so  that  it  sinks  deep  into  every  crack 
and  crevice  of  the  ado  be  bricks.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  operator  comes  a  man  with 
a  round  flat  stone  just  large  enough  to 
be  held  in  one  hand ;  with  this  he  rubs 
the  mortar  down  to  a  smooth  polished 
surface,  and  when  it  becomes  perfectly 
set,  it  is  impervious  to  all  kinds  of 
weather;  cisterns  are  made  with  this 
same  mortar  which  becomes  water 
proof.  Of  course  this  manner  of  plas¬ 
tering  would  seem  very  slow  to  us,  but 
in  Mexico  labor  is  cheap,  and  when 
once  done  in  this  way,  it  is  there  for  all 
time. 


BRICKMAKERS  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


THE  Annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  was  held  at  the  Broad¬ 
way  Central  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
December  12th  and  13th.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  former 
years,  while  the  enthusiasm  exhibited 
surpassed  that  of  any  meeting  for  some 
time.  The  address  of  the  president,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Newton,  was  received  with  ap¬ 
plause.  The  report  of  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Henry  Gleason,  was  read  and  hearti¬ 
ly  approved.  In  making  the  report  for 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  chairman 
of  that  board,  Mr.  William  Homes  of 
Fiske,  Homes  &  Co.,  Boston,  read  a 
paper  that  proved  to  be  of  especial  in¬ 


terest  to  the  members  present,  and  the 
desire  was  expressed  that  it  be  published 
in  the  Clay-Worker  that  the  members 
might  read  it  at  their  leisure. 

As  most  of  the  address  was  devoted 
to  general  matters  pertaining  to  the 
interests  of  the  Association  and  was 
quite  long,  it  i3  deemed  advisable  to 
publish  only  that  portion  which  per¬ 
tains  to  the  working  of  the  present 
tariff  bill  as  it  applies  to  the  interests  of 
manufacturers  in  the  clay  industry. 

“We  are  now  being  confronted  by  a 
question  of  serious  import  to  every 
manufacturer  here  present,  as  well  as 
those  not  present.  That  which  I  refer 
to  is  the  question  of  tariff  legislation. 
We  may  truthfully  say  that  this  asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  body  was  the  means  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  tariff  schedule  placed  on  the 
present  basis.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
our  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Gleason,  was 
engaged  to  engineer  through  Congress 
such  a  rate  as  would  aid  our  American 
manufacturers,  and  reduce  if  possible 
the  importation  of  the  foreign  article. 
Of  his  success  and  others  connected 
with  him  in  causing  an  advance  in  duty 
rates,  we  are  well  aware,  and  although 
many  of  you  may  not  be  cognizant  of 
the  general  working  of  the  McKinley 
Bill,  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  state  that 
in  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  force, 
the  results  have  been  most  flattering. 
You  must  acknowledge  the  truth  when 
I  say  that  every  brick  brought  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  lands  dis¬ 
places  one  made  in  this  country,  and 
any  legislation  preventing  this  is  a 
benefit  to  you  individually.  I  herewith 
present  for  consideration,  figures  to 
substantiate  my  assertion,  and  make 
a  comparison  between  the  operations 
under  the  old  schedule  and  that  at 
present  in  force. 

Comparative  Statistics  Regarding  the  Importation 
of  Fire  and  Other  Bricks  into  the  United,  States 
of  Amei'ica  for  Years  as  shown  in  Margin. 

OLD  SCHEDULE. 

Advalorem  duty  20  per  cent. 

FIRE  BRICK. 


QUANTITY 

M. 

VALUE. 

DUTY. 

June  30, 1888 
to 

June  30,  1889. 

6,439,852 

868,611.94 

813,722.39 

June  30,  1889 
to 

June  30,  1890. 

8,674,615 

83,235  07 

16,646.99 

June  30,  1890 
to 

Oct.  6,  1890. 

=••6,748,344 

1,799,562 

25,342.41 

5,068.47 

Totals . 

16,914,029 

177,189.42 

35,437.85 

*This  quantity  of  brick  would  appear  if  year 
were  filled  out  in  same  ratio. 


BRICK  OTHER  THAN  FIRE  BRICK. 


QUANTITY 

M. 

VALUE. 

DUTY. 

June  30, 1888 
to 

June  30, 1889. 

2,714,990 

845,905.55 

89,181.11 

June  30, 1889 
to 

June  30,  1890. 

4,435,720 

56,777.36 

11,355.47 

J  une  30, 1890 
to 

Oct.  6, 1890. 

2,047,590 

36,602.21 

7,320  44 

Totals . 

9,198,300 

139,285.12 

27,857.02 

Grand  total  importation  for  two  years  three 
months  and  six  days  : 

Quantity,  M .  26,112,329 

Value .  8316,474.34 

Duty . .  863,294.87 

MCKINLEY  TARIFF. 

Taking  effect  October  (ith,  1890. 

FIRE  BRICK. 


Not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented  or  decor¬ 
ated  in  any  manner.  Duty  81.25  per  ton  specific. 


QUAN¬ 

TITY, 

TONS. 

QUAN¬ 

TITY, 

M. 

VAEUE. 

DUTY. 

Oct.  6,  ’90 
to 

June  30,  ’91 

17.804 

5,934,667 

876,905.46 

822,255.36 

June  30,  ’91 
to 

June  30,  ’92 

22,464 

*8,392,440 

7,488,000 

93,974  55 

28,080.57 

June  30,  ’92 
to 

June  30,  ’93 

62 

14,989 

4,996,540 

74,443.22 

18,737.07 

Totals.... 

62 

55,257 

18,419,207 

245,323.23 

69,073  00 

-This  guantity  of  brick  would  appear  if  year 
were  filled  out  in  same  ratio. 


FIRE  BRICK. 

Glazed,  enameled,  ornamented  or  decorated. 
Duty  45  per  cent,  advalorem. 


QUAN¬ 

TITY, 

TONS. 

QUAN¬ 

TITY, 

M. 

VAEUE. 

DUTY. 

Oct.  6,  ’90 
to 

June  30,  ’91 

1,357.30 

452,433 

818,748.50 

$8,436.83 

June  30,  ’91 
to 

June  30,  ’92 

886.60 

295,533 

16,368.00 

7,365.60 

June  30,  ’92 
to 

June  30,  ’93 

715.74 

238,580 

10,379.59 

4,670  82 

Totals. ... 

2,959  64 

986,546 

45,496.09 

20,473.25 

BRICK  OTHER  THAN  FIRE  BRICK. 

Not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  painted 
or  decorated.  Duty,  25  per  cent,  advalorem. 


QUANTITY 

M. 

VALUE. 

DUTY. 

Oct.  6,  1890 
to 

June  30, 1891. 

915,360 

$7,900  07 

$1,975.02 

June  30,  1891 
to 

June  30,  1892 

1,874,120 

15,334.97 

3,833.75 

June  30, 1892 
to 

June  30, 1893. 

2,225,000 

14,929.96 

3,732.50 

Totals . 

5,014,480 

38,165  00 

9,541.27 

BRICK  OTHER  THAN  FIRE  BRICK. 

Ornamented,  glazed,  painted,  enameled,  vitri¬ 
fied  or  decorated.  Duty,  45  per  cent. 


QUANTITY 

M. 

VALUE. 

DUTY. 

Oct.  6,  1890 
to 

June  30, 1891. 

791,710 

$35, .507.00 

$15,978.15 

June  30, 1891 
to 

June  30, 1892 

1,170,490 

57,204.00 

25,741.80 

June  30, 1892 
to 

June  30, 1893. 

960,980 

48,662.00 

21,897.90 

Totals . 

2,923,180 

141,373.00 

63,617.85 

The  Clay  =  Worker 
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Grand  total  importation  for  two  years  eight 
months  and  twenty-four  days  : 


Quantity,  M . 

Value . 

Duty . 

ASSUMED. 


27,343,413 
$470,357.32 
$162,705  37 


Deduct  Importation 
for  5  months  18  days 
equal  168  days  to  equal¬ 
ize  and  make  time 
same  as  old  schedule. 
Based  on  last  year’s 
importation  under 
McKinley  regime. 


1 

Old  schedule  made  for 
2  years  3  mos  6  days. 

'McKinley  schedule 
made  for 

2  years  8  mos  24  days. 


QUAN¬ 

TITY, 

M. 

VALUE. 

DUTY. 

Fire  Brick,  $1.25  per 
per  ton . 

2,331,672 

$34,740.72 

$8,744.40 

Fire  Brick,  glazed, 
45  per  cent . 

111,384 

4,843.44 

2,178.96 

Brick  other  than 
glazed,  25  per 
cent . 

1,038,408 

6,966.96 

1,742.16 

Brick  other  than 
ornamented,  45 
per  cent . 

448,372 

22,680.00 

10,219.44 

Totals . 

3,929,836 

69,231.12 

22,884.96 

Vs.  McKinley’s 
amount . 

23,413,577 

401,126.20 

139,820.41 

Actual  figures  in 
in  favor  of  Me- 

Decrease. 

Increase . 

Increase . 

Kinley . 

2,698,752 

84,651.66 

76,525.54 

Note— Fire  Brick  are  taken  at  the  usual  stan¬ 


dard  of  three  tons  to  a  thousand. 


The  accomplishment  of  these  results 
is  directly  due  to  this  organization. 
Ask  yourselves  whether  it  has  been  a 
benefit  or  not.  To-day  we  are  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  bill  that  unless  a  way  can  be 
devised  or  influence  exerted  that  will 
prevail  upon  the  good  sense  of  our 
representatives  to  allow  the  rates  to  re¬ 
main  where  they  are,  we  shall  practical¬ 
ly  see  the  good  effects  of  our  former 
efforts  wiped  out.  If  we  would  prevent 
such  rash  action,  it  must  again  be  done 
by  this  Association.  The  importance 
of  our  united  effort  is  again  to  be  made 
apparent,  and  consequently  there  is 
again  good  reason  shown  why  we  should 
hold  together  to  meet  just  such  emer¬ 
gencies  that  occasionally  arise.  We 
have  a  difficult  path  to  tread  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  desires,  for  the  party  now  in 
power  is  in  favor  of  reduction  of  duties, 
and  is  not  prone  to  listen  to  our  argu¬ 
ments.  Certainly  as  individuals  we 
would  not  have  the  least  show,  but 
when  we  go,  backed  up  by  an  Associa¬ 
tion  which  really  embodies  all  the 
manufacturers  in  the  country,  the 
weight  of  such  a  request  can  but  be 
felt,  or  at  least  if  it  is  not,  it  will  be 
barefaced  opposition  to  the  desires  of 
all  the  parties  in  interest. 

It  is  a  few  such  conditions  as  these,  so 
it  occurs  to  me,  as  I  said,  that  furnish 
good  reason  for  holding  our  organiza¬ 
tion  together,  but  it  must  be  plain  to 
you  that  the  officers  are  powerless  to 
act  in  your  behalf  without  the  support 
of  the  members.  It  is  useless  for  a  man 


in  the  United  States  to  say  that  he  is 
indifferent  to  tariff  legislation,  for 
whether  he  does  business  in  New  York, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis,  he  is  bound  to  be  effected  by  the 
result  of  tariff  or  no  tariff.  Many  have 
expressed  themselves  that  it  made  no 
difference  in  their  locality,  but  the  ar¬ 
gument  is  weak  and  will  not  hold 
water.  If  by  foreign  invasion  my 
brother  Kreisher,  for  instance,  is  forced 
to  reduce  his  prices  in  New  York  and 
vicinity,  is  he  not  obliged  to  push  far¬ 
ther  West  for  a  market?  Here  he  meets 
the  local  manufacturer  who  by  the 
competition  is  forced  again  West,  and 
thus  like  the  falling  ten  pins  does  one 
upset  the  other,  and  when  the  last  one 
receives  the  blow,  it  suddenly  occurs  to 
the  inert  mind  that  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  “Foreign  competition” 
after  all. 

The  social  system  of  organizations 
counts  for  more  than  is  always  judged. 
No  member  of  this  Association  meets 
here  in  a  social  way  without  leaving  a 
good  impression  on  his  neighbor  al¬ 
though  he  may  be  a  competitor.  On 
account  of  my  perfect  friendship  with 
my  neighbor  Winslow  or  Newton,  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  shaking  of  hands  once 
at  least  each  year  upon  these  occasions, 
are  they  not  more  willing,  and  are  they 
not  more  considerate  in  listening  to 
any  thought  or  scheme  that  may  occur 
to  me,  and  if  it  is  a  matter  of  mutual 
benefit  to  us  to  accomplish  certain  re¬ 
sults,  we  easier  come  together  and  make 
certain  allowances,  than  could  we  had 
we  the  feeling  of  strangers.  Now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  my  paper  has  been  made  long 
enough,  and  here  I  will  end.  I  have 
intended  this  as  an  appeal  to  the  gener¬ 
ous  consideration  of  you  all.  If  I  have 
failed  to  convey  my  thoughts  intelli¬ 
gently,  lay  it  to  my  inability  to  do  so, 
but  I  assure  you  my  heart  yearns  to 
see  the  members  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers 
prove  themselves  by  their  faith,  their 
ability,  their  actions,  to  be  capable  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  results. 


WHAT’S  THE  USE? 

What’s  the  use  in  grieving. 

Moping  day  by  day ; 

When  the  world  we’re  leaving 
Sings  along  its  way? 

Life,  they  say’s  “a  bubble:” 

What’s  the  use  to  frown? 

Kiss  your  hand  to  trouble— 

Laugh,  and  live  it  down  ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


A  NEW  BRICK  FIRM. 

The  brickmaking  industry  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  will  receive  its  largest  addition 
in  several  years  with  the  opening  next 
season.  The  new  firm  of  Webster 
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Gillespie  &  Co.,  composed  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Webster,  formerly  president  of  the  Jar- 
den  Brick  Co.,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Gillespiej 
Thomas  Gillespie,  Jr.,  Edmund  H. 
Gillespie,  all  thorough  business  men 
and  practical  brickmakers,  will  put 
into  operation  an  immense  new 
brick  works,  which  will  be  located  on 
on  Passyunk  Ave.,  extending  west  from 
21st  to  24th  St.,  and  back  nearly  ^o 
Snyder  Ave.,  the  plot  containing  18 
acres,  and  is  considered  the  best  piece 
of  brick  land  remaining  in  that  section. 
Exclusive  of  band-made  brick,  the  yard 
will  have  a  capacity  of  30,000,000  brick 
annually.  Work  has  already  been 
started  on  the  buildings  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  they  will  be 
pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  works  will  be  equipped  with 
eight  ten-arch  kilns,  for  the  erection  of 
which  Mr.  Henry  James,  one  of  the  best 
kiln  builders  ever  produced,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract.  There  will  also 
be  four  Standard  Dryers,  and  the  Martin 
Machine  Co.  will  put  up  two  of  the 
largest  machines  which  they  have  ever 
built;  capacity  40,000  each.  Employ¬ 
ment  will  be  given  to  200  men. 


THE  ACME  OF  BLISS. 


Frayed  Fagin— Yes ;  der  Judge  sint  me  up 
toder  Work  House  for  six  months.  When  I 
gits  derel  wouldn’t  work,  and  den  dey  put  me 
in  a  strait-jacket. 

Dusty  Rhodes  (sympathetically)— Dat  muster 
bin  tough. 

Frayed  Fagin  ( enthusiastically ) — Toughf  Not 
much!  Why,  say,  Dusty;  a  feller  couldn’t 
move  in  one  o’dem  strait-jackets  if  he  wanted 
to  \—Puck. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R. 


[  UDGING  from 
reports,  the 
Powwow  of  the  Brickmak- 
ers’  Convention  was  decid¬ 
edly  a  “swell”  affair  and  all  indulged 
in  the  swell.  I  cannot  understand  it. 
Such  lank  fellows  as  McHose,  Gates, 
Fletcher,  Simpson,  and  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  might  be 
pardoned  for  feeding  up,  but 
just  think  of  such  well  fed  men 
as  Eudaly,  Pike,  Adams,  Weck- 
ler  and  McGraw  getting 
together  and  hunting  in 
packs,  like  wolves,  and 
making  raids  upon  stores 
of  food,  at  a  time  when 
there  are  so  very  many 
unfed  poor  in  the  city.  I 
call  that  an  act  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  selfish¬ 
ness  and  mean¬ 
ness  for  these  men 
who  were  in  com¬ 
fortable  circum¬ 
stances  at  home. 
It  would  have 
been  more  in 
keeping  with  the 
times  if  they  had 
hibernated  at 
home,  and,  like 
the  polar  bear, 
sucked  their  paws 
and  lived  upon 
their  store  of  fat  during 
the  winter  rather  than 
hunt  and  destroy  the 
food  gathered  to  feed 
the  unemployed  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Again,  these  are  men 
of  high  social  standing. 
How  could  they  so  far 
forget  themselves  as  to 
gormandize  at  a  “swell” 


WELL 

6)/\FFA\K 


banquet  until  all  but¬ 
tons  not  firmly  anchored 
were  in  danger  of  being  carried 
away  by  the  swell.  How  they 
must  have  looked  when  the  swell  was 
at  its  highest!  Sad  caricatures  of  the 
ideal  form  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 


-A pair  of  Swells" 

If  it  was  simply  for  the  “swell”  sensa¬ 
tion  that  the  party  hungered,  I  would 
recommend  that  at  their  next  session 
they  adopt  a  two  course  repast.  The 
first  course  to  be 

DRIED  APPLES 

and  the  second  warm  water.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Goods  sent  on  trial  to  be  returned  if 
not  satisfactory.  We  challenge  all 
competitors  to  a  public  competitive 
trial.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials  from 
our  many  grateful  friends.  Upon  appli¬ 
cation  we  will  send  catalogue  giving 
illustrations  of  patrons  before  and  after 
taking. 

Caution.  Beware  of  unscrupulous 
dealers  who  try  to  induce  you  to  buy 
worthless  imitations,  by  saying,  “It  is 
just  as  good.”  Insist  upon  having  the 

genuine.  None  genuine  unless  it  bears 
His 

our  signature  X-  Trial  package  sent 

mark 

upon  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Please 
mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

But  in  all  seriousness,  the  knowledge 
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of  this  deplorable  occurrence  has  gone 
out  to  the  world  and  we  must  find  some 
excuse  for  their  actions  to  save  the  craft 
from  the  degradation  to  which  it  has 
fallen. 

There  is  one  possible  explanation  that 
is  suggested  to  my  mind ;  I  will  offer  it. 
Scientists  teach  that  all  forms  of  animal 
life  are  influenced  by  the  law  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  that  this  is  often  manifested 
in  cases  of  reversion,  as  it  is  called. 

That  is,  a  characteristic  sometimes 
manifests  itself  in  an  individual  after 
being  latent  for  several  generations. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  this  unusual 
manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  “swell” 
or  gormandize  at  the  powwow  by  so 
many  individuals  at  once, is  only  a  case 
of  reversion,  in  which  the  selfishness  of 
the  animal,  in  trying  to  eat  all  from  the 
others,  manifested  itself  after  being 
latent  or  dormant  since  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of 

DARWIN’S  MISSING  LINK. 

Still,  this  does  not  seem  reasonable, 
and  I  cannot  accept  it  as  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  actions  of  all. 


The  disappearance  of  Dor  win's  link. 


It  may  be  that  reversion  to  the  miss¬ 
ing  link  will  explain  a  part,  but  we 
must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  jnotives 
that  prompted  the  others.  Upon 
weighing  the  matter  carefully  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances  I  think 
I  HAVE  A  THEORY 

that  will  conform  to  and  explain  all 
the  facts'  in  the  case. 

In  order  that  I  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  preliminary  explanations.  With 
all  of  man’s  superior  intellect,  aided  by 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  ages, 
the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  meteor¬ 
ology,  and  the  delicate  instruments 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  signal  ser¬ 
vice  he  cannot  predict  what  a  season 


will  be,  but  “God  hath  chosen  the  fool¬ 
ish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise.”  Nature  comes  to  our  aid  and 
suggests  a  solution  of  the  abstruse  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  we  are  striving  to  un¬ 
derstand. 


LuAen  /fie  ficuell'cuas 
ah  its  highest 


The  unlettered  student  of  nature  in 
the  fields  finds  in  the  growth  of  certain 
plants  infallible  predictions  of  a  hard 
winter.  As  a  single  instance,  I  will 
mention  a  heavy  growth  of  husks  ad¬ 
hering  closely  to  the  ears  of  corn. 
Animals  instinctively  foresee  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  winters  of  unusual  severity. 
These  natural  indications  are  abundant 
this  year.  Now  to  make  the  application. 

The  leaders  in  the  study  of  anthro¬ 
pology  concur  with  the  biblical  divis¬ 
ions  of  man  into  material  and  imma¬ 
terial.  Some  leaders  in  psychical  re¬ 
search  have  attributed  to  man  a  double 
consciousness,  and  they  explain  some 
of  his  unusual  actions  by  saying,  that 
his  ordinary  consciousness  is  dormant 
and  that  his  secondary  consciousness 
controls  his  actions. 


Somnambulism  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  illustration.  I  think 

INSANITY,  INTOXICATION,  HYPNOTISM 

and  kindred  phenomena  may  be  more 
easily  understood  by  supposing  the 
primary  consciousness  to  be  latent, while 
the  sub-consciousness  is  active. 

Doubtless  the  remarkable  actions  of 
the  guests  at  the  powwow  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  hard  winter  was  approach¬ 
ing.  This  occult  influence  in  nature 
that  guides  plants  and  animals  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  hard  winter  acted  upon  the 
material  natures  of  the  guests  and  led 
them,  instinctively,  may  I  say,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  coming  severe  winter,  by 
laying  up  an  abundant  store  of  provi¬ 
sions  while  occasion  offered.  This  same 
force,  in  all  probability,  hypnotized,  as 
it  were,  the  guests,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  their  sub-consciousness  ruled,  and 
the  primary  consciousness  was  dormant 
during  the  accumulation  or  growth  of 
the  “swell.”  In  accordance  with  this 
theory  we  may  understand  that,  since 
the  ordinary  consciousness  was  latent, 
the  guests  were  not  wholly  responsible 
for  their  actions,  and  were  not  conscious 
that  they  were  committing  any  acts 
that  were  breaches  of  propriety,  or  that 
they  were  guilty  of  selfishness  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  would  be  considered  unchar¬ 
itable  by  civilized  people. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  pangs  of 
remorse  that  would  torment  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  nature  should  the  spell  be 
broken  while  yet  the  “swell”  was  at  its 
height.  Having  been  reared  in  good 
families  and  schooled  in  the  best  of 
society  they  would  be  dragged  into  the 
depths  of  humility  should  it  become 
known  that  they  had  failed  to  reach 
that  high  degree  of  greatness  attributed 
to  him  that  “ruleth  his  spirit.” 

D.  W.  Stookey. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  84.  * 


BY  R.  BRICK. 


SYSTEMATIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  FACTORY 
AND  OFFICE. 

HILE  the  writer  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  wasting  time  and 
money  in  unnecessary  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  determining  of  just  how 
many  pounds  of  coal  it  requires  per 
thousand  bricks  for  power,  for  drying 
and  for  burning,  and  to  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  the  cost  of  each  item  of  expense, 
yet  he  believes  in  systematic  manage¬ 
ment  and  arrangement  of  the  details  of 
the  business  of  brickmaking. 

In  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  of  any 
magnitude,  there  should  be  a  manager, 
who  has  entire  control  of  the  plant,  and 
he  should  be  assisted  by  the  foremen  of 
the  different  departments.  There  should 
be  no  friction  between  the  manager 
and  his  assistants,  and  there  should 
be  harmony  between  the  foremen  of 
the  different  departments.  No  one  plan 
of  management  will  apply  to  all  plants. 
A  plan  must  be  made  in  detail  to  suit 
each  particular  plant.  We  will  ofler 
our  plan,  which  may  be  of  some  value 
to  some  one.  The  division  of  the  work 
into  depirtments,  as  follows: 

1.  Clay  department. 

2.  Machine  department. 

3.  Drying  department. 

4.  Kiln  department. 

5.  Firemen  department. 

6.  Repress  department. 

7.  Loading  department. 

8.  Roustabout  department. 

9.  Repair  department. 

The  number  of  departments  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  as  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case  may  demand. 

The  clay  department  includes  min¬ 
ing,  loading,  and  delivering  clay  to  the 
machine.  This  may  require  a  superin¬ 
tendent  or  foreman,  or  neither,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  amount  of  labor  required. 

The  second,  or  machine  department, 
makes  the  brick,  and  puts  them  on  the 
drying  floor  or  cars. 

The  third,  or  drying  department,  care 
for  the  bricks  while  drying.  If  a  tun¬ 
nel  dryer  is  used,  the  men  in  this  de¬ 
partment  put  the  cars  into  the  dryer, 
and  take  them  to  the  kiln  when  dried. 
If  they  are  dried  in  sheds  or  open  yard, 
they  edge  and  hake  the  bricks,  protect 
them  from  rain,  etc. 

4.  The  kiln  department  takes  the 


bricks  from  drying  floor  or  yard  or 
sheds,  and  sets  them  in  kiln  ready  for 
burning.  Where  tunnel  dryer  and  cars 
are  used,  they  have  only  to  take  brick 
from  cars  and  set  them. 

5.  Firemen’s  department.  This  in¬ 

cludes  firemen  at  boilers,  dryers  and 
kilns,  both  night  and  day  men. 

6.  Repress  department.  Where 

pressed  brick  are  made.  This  depart¬ 
ment  represses  the  bricks  and  places 
them  on  the  drying  floor  or  cars. 

7.  Loading  department.  Takes 

bricks  from  kilns  and  loads  them  for 
shipment  on  cars  or  wagons,  or  boat. 

8.  Roustabout  department.  This 

includes  all  outside  and  extra  work, 
preparing  kilns  for  filling  and  burning, 
keeping  the  plant  neat,  and  anything 
outside  of  the  regular  work  included  in 
other  departments. 

9.  Repair  department.  This  covers 
all  labor  of  repairing  machines,  dryers 
or  kilns,  or  anything  about  the  works. 

Where  the  plant  is  large  enough  to 
justify  it,  there  may  be  a  man  in  charge 
of  each  department  and  held  responsible 
for  its  proper  management.  Where 
plants  are  smaller,  one  man  may  be 
able  to  look  after  two  or  more  of  these 
departments.  The  time  keeper  keeps 
the  time  of  the  men  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  distinct,  and  gets  the  time  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  from  the  foremen  in 
charge  of  the  several  departments. 
When  the  pay  rolls  are  made  out,  the 
paymaster  calls  the  departments  one  at 
a  time,  and  pays  the  men  in  each.  This 
prevents  any  crowding,  as  only  those 
wanted  come  to  the  pay  window.  Each 
department  is  footed  separate  on  the  pay 
sheet.  The  manager  or  proprietor  can 
take  up  the  list,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
see  just  what  each  department  has  cost 
for  the  week  or  month,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  connection  with  this  pay  sheet 
should  be  a  report  of  the  manager  for 
the  time  covered  by  the  pay  roll.  If  it 
is  wreekly,  it  should  be  manager’s  report 
for  week  ending  Jan.  15,  1894,  as  follows : 


No.  bricks  made. . ...100,000 

“  “  set  in  kiln . 110,000 


“  “  loaded  for  shipment..l25,000 

By  dividing  the  cost  of  machine  de¬ 
partment  by  number  of  thousands  of 
brick  made,  you  get  actual  cost  per 
thousand  for  making.  The  same  can 
be  done  with  clay  department.  Divide 
cost  of  kiln  department  by  number  of 
thousands  of  bricks  and  you  have  cost 
of  setting  in  kiln  per  thousand  for  same 
period.  Cost  per  thousand  for  loading 
can  be  determined  in  like  manner. 


It  is  not  possible  to  get  the  exact  cost 
of  the  bricks  altogether  at  each  pay, as  you 
may  make  more  than  you  set  in  kiln, 
or  you  may  ship  more  than  you  maket 
or  vice  versa.  You  can,  however,  take 
the  monthly  report,  and,  by  dividing 
the  total  cost  by  the  number  of  thous¬ 
ands  made  and  shipped  you  can  get 
pretty  close  to  the  cost.  At  the  ena  of 
the  year,  however,  you  can  figure  up 
the  grand  total  of  thousands  made  and 
shipped,  and  divide  the  total  pay  roll  by 
the  number  of  thousands  and  get  the 
exact  cost  per  thousand  of  pay  roll. 

These  monthly  reports  are  valuable. 
By  a  careful  analysis  of  these,  any  un¬ 
usual  expense  or  extravagance  or  irreg¬ 
ularity  on  the  part  of  the  management, 
can  readily  be  detected. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  roll,  the  fuel 
account  must  be  carefully  kept  and  re¬ 
ported.  For  instance,  fuel  report  for 
the  month: 

Am’t  of  fuel  on  hands  1st  inst.  No.  tons 
“  “  “  receiv’d  during  mo.  “  “ 

“  “  “  on  hand  last  day  of  “  “  “ 

This  will  show  the  amount  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  The  other  report  shows 
amount  of  bricks  manufactured. 

From  this  data  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  division,  to  ascertain  what  the  bricks 
have  cost  per  thousand,  for  fuel,  for 
power,  drying  and  burning  the  bricks. 
The  book  keeper,  or  time  keeper  at  the 
works  should  have  a  receiving  book 
and  enter  in  it  everything  received  for 
the  use  of  the  plant.  This  includes 
fuel  of  all  kinds,  oil,  machinery,  either 
new  or  to  replace  a  broken  piece,  in 
fact  everything  that  is  received  at  the 
factory.  He  also  should  keep  a  ship¬ 
ping  book,  in  which  he  enters  every¬ 
thing  that  is  shipped  from  the  plant. 
This  only  includes  cost  of  pay  roll,  and 
fuel  and  repair.  To  get  the  total  cost 
we  must  add  salary,  account,  office  ex¬ 
penses,  insurance,  and  deduct  from  the 
product  a  per  cent,  sufficient  to  cover 
all  waste  we  may  have  in  drying,  burn¬ 
ing  and  handling. 

We  will  continue  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  another  article. 


LOOKING  AHEAD. 

♦ 

Old  Gentleman — “What  would  you 
like  to  be  when  you  are  grown  up  ?” 

Boy — “I’d  like  to  be  a  bricklayer.” 

Old  Gentleman — “That’s  a  commenda¬ 
ble  ambition.  Why  would  you  like  to 
be  a  bricklayer?” 

Boy — “  ’Cause  there’s  so  many  dayB 
when  bricklayers  can’t  work.” — Tid  Bits. 
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A  HAZY  NARRATIVE. 


Being  the  Confession  ot  Rufus  Balwin 
of  Clay  Corners,  Ind.,  to  His  Friend 
aud  Partner,  Cyrus  Beal. 

'  ES  Cy,  I’m  back  from 
the  Brickmaker’s  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicawgy, 
and  I’ll  allow  you’ve 
stood  friend  to  me  as 
you  alwuz  hez.  When 
I  sold  out  my  ole  farm 
and  bought  a  half 
int’rest,  in  your  brick 
kiln  I  made  a  good 
thing  outen  it  and  I’m  satisfied.  But 
you  can  go  as  del’gate  to  the  nex’ 
meetin’  of  them  Naysh’nal  Brickmakers 
Associanates.  I  have  hed  a  hull  lot  o- 
enough  of  it.  I  did’nt  get  my  ole  nose 
inside  of  no  Convention,  but  I  have  saw 
Chicawgy,  and  I’ve  no  consarn  to  see  it 
agin’.  I’m  jist  gittin’  so  I  kin  look 
M’ria  in  the  face  when  I  come  home 
nowadays. 

“  I  haint  told  a  livin’  soul  but  you, 
Cy.  An’  I’ll  not  forgit  your  sendin’ 


Tlf  S.ai</ 

looked 

jaded. 


Ml  t  » 

b  |  didaMaKe  no  ins. 


me  the  money  when  I  tellingraphed  for 
it  from  Chicawgy,  Cy,  and  it  come 
mighty  prompt  too.  By  gum,  I  needed 
it. 

“  I  wus  a  del’gate,  but  I  wos’nt  goin’ 
to  throw  no  money  away  on  that  ercount, 
Cy.  Ez  my  uncle  Rube  useter  to  say, 
‘A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earnt.’  Wall, 
I  saw  a  man  with  boards  in  front  and 
behint  of  him,  tellin’  of  a  nice,  cheap 


j-oadled  lf\P  old  rnaixs 
whisk £rs 


hot’l.  I  did’nt  take  no  bus,  you  see,  thet 
would’er  been  fifty  cents,  but  when  I 
wuz  crosin’  some  of  them  big  jammed 

streets  I  wisht  I 
hed.  I  k  e  m 
near  bein  run 
over  seven  times. 
Well,  I  could’nt 
find  the  Bulga¬ 
ria  Hotel,  but 
I  ast  a  nice,  gen- 
teel  lookin’ 
young  man,  and 
Be  seemed  to 
(/  take  an  interest 
in  me  right 
away, though  he 
did  fondle  my  old  whiskers  in  a  kin’  of 
too  familyer  sort  of  way,  but  he  seemed 
to  mean  well,  and  moughtbe  young  and 
giddy  kinder.  So  then  when  I  told 
him  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
he  said  he  was  Mr.  Purington’s  son, 
Willy,  and  that  he’d  liketo  entertain  me 
as  his  private  guest  at  his  rooms,  and 
that  it  would’nt  cost  me  a  cent.  So  he 
took  me  in  tow  and 
treated  me  to  some 
awfully  mice 
drinks  —  not  like 
hard  likker  at  all 
— he  called  them 
Menhatting  Coat¬ 
tails,  I  think.  They 
was  very  invigger- 
ating.  Then  he 
tuk  me  to  his  room, 
and  I  must  say 
they  was’nt  very  fipforp  "ikr  ■fc>aflw«<oypp 
inviting  and  such  as  I  would  expeck  a 
son  of  Mr.  Purington  to  have,  but  he 
sed  he  wuz  very  independent  and 
would’nt  live  ofl’n  the  old  man — as  he 
called  his  pap — which  I  thought  was 
sliowin’  a  proper  spurit. 

“Well,  the  young  feller  he  had  a  flask 
of  bitters  in  his  room  and  he  advised 
me  to  take  a  snifter,  fer  he  said  I  looked 
jaded  after  my  long  journey,  though  I 
was  feeling  mighty  comfortable  after 
them  Menhatting  Coattails. 

“Arter  that  he  took  me  to  gorjis  place 
for  dinner,  and  I  seen  when  he  gwv  the 
waiter  a  five  dol¬ 
lar  bill  he  did’nt 
git  back  but  a  |  (j  'I 
dollar  and  thirty-  ‘ 
five  cents,  and  he 
guv  the  waiter  all 
the  change.  I 

remarked  that  I  ,  i 

did’nt  think  his  ’P  ycr  ^ 

v-  sKates 


father  would  approve  of  sich  extrav- 
igunce,  but  he  only  laughed  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  gov’nur  did’nt  expect  him  to 
stint  himself  in  making  it  pleasant  for 
men  in  the  brick  business. 

“After  that  things  was  a  little  hazy. 
I  kinder  felt  thet  the  young  man  was 
sorter  inclined  to  be  wild  and  thet  it 
behooved  an  ole  man  like  me  to  look 
after  a  young  un  like  him. 

“I  don’t  recolleck  much  after  that.  I 
kin  remember  goin’  to  a  very  lively  ball 
where  the  men  danced  with  their  hats 
on  and  drinkin’  some  yallerish  an’  aw¬ 
fully  fizzy  kine  of  sody  water,  and  then 
play’in  at  a  queer  sorter  game  which  I 
did’nt  sorter  understand,  though  the 
young  feller  did,  and  we  wuz  both  aw¬ 
fully  unluckey,  and  I  lent  the  young 
feller  seventy-five  dollars  outer  what  I 
had  left  outer  the  two  hundred  I  tuk 
with  me.  I  must  er  had  a  stroke  after 
that,  for  I  woke  up  when  some  town 
constables  whacked  me  on  the  soles  of 
me  butes,  and  I  kin  remember  goin 
somewheres  with  them  in  an  open  blue 
wagon  with  brass  rails  to  it. 

“  The  next  morning  they  took  me 
outer  ther  jail — fur,  Cy,  I  must  ecknow- 
lidge  I  wus  took  to  jail — and  a  awful 
mean  looking 
jedge  fined  m  e 
fifty  dollars  for 
d’sord’ly  con- 
duck.  I  did’nt 
have  a  dime  in 
my  pockets,  and 
my  watch  was 
gone.  I  said  thet 
thet  young  Mr. 

Purington  would 
pay  my  fine,  but 
the  jedge  only 
smiled,  and  the  constable  said  he  had 
heard  that  I  had  been  towed  aroung  by 
Shortcard  Jimmy.  An’  he  wus’nt  any 
relation  even  of  Mr.  Purington. 

“However,  I  giv  my  coat  for  security 


*Tf}p  ca lied  T h?  ~ 
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to  the  jailer,  who  teligraphed  to  you  fur 
the  money,  and  then  I  went  an’  got 
shaved  and  come  home.  One  funny 
thing  I  can’t  understand  even  now  is, 
and  thet  is,  what  ther  barber  meant 
when  he  said,  “Been  bavin’  yer  skates 
on,  eh  ?’ — and  I  can’t  rekolleck  going 
skatin’  nohow.”  Charles  Lederer. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

BRICKLAYING. 

Third  Paper. 

SO  FAR,  we  have  been  giving  a  few 
of  the  more  technical  and  ele¬ 
mentary  details  of  the  bricklay¬ 
ers  art.  and  with  these  well  in 
hand,  it  will  be-  much  easier  to  give  a 
practical  exemplification  of  the  best 
forms  of  actual  construction.  Walls 
are  made  of  a  varying  thickness  and  in 
them  are  utilized  the  several  forms  of 
bond,  with  a  due  consideration  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  We  will  take  up  the 
Flemish  bond  first,  and  speak  of  its  use 
in  plain  walls. 

As  has  already  been  said,  these  walls 
are  of  a  varying  thickness  and  range 
from  one  to  three  brick.  The  one  brick 
wall  is  usually  known  as  the  “Nine-inch 
wall,”  as  that  is  the  length  of  one  brick. 
It  is  the  wall  usually  adopted  in  inferior 
constructions,  as  in  very  cheap  houses. 
Almost  all  of  the  larger  cities  have  laws 
regulating  the  use  of  this  wall  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  height  above  which  it  cannot  be 
carried.  These  are  useful  measures,  as 
the  strength  of  the  wall  is  limited,  and 
beyond  a  certain  height  is  apt  to  come 
tumbling  down  about  the  ears  of  the 
builders.  And  in  a  damp  climate  it  is 
rather  thin  for  use,  unless  the  bricks 
are  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  hollow 
within  the  wall.  This  can  be  done 
easily  without  expending  more  bricks 
than  in  the  solid  wall,  and  when  so 
laid,  the  walls  are  known  as  “Eleven- 
inch  walls.”  Walls  that  are  a  brick  and 
a  half  in  the  thickness,  are  termed 
“Fourteen  -  inch  walls.”  This  latter 
thickness  is  the  one  chosen  in  ordinary 
construction  of  house  walls  where  the 
height  is  not  too  much.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  all  walls  are  erected  in 
a  series  of  layers  of  bricks  on  bed,  each 
of  the  layers  being  termed  a  course.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  high  the  wall 
is,  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  courses 
used  in  the  construction.  These  are 
repeated  alternately  from  the  first  one 
or  the  bottom  course,  until  the  last  one 
is  in  place. 

The  first  course  rests  upon  the 


ground,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  only  in  cheaper  work  that  the  first 
course  of  the  wall  actually  rests  upon 
the  soil,  either  at  the  surface  or  in  a 
trench.  Almost  always,  a  foundation 
is  necessary  to  secure  permanency  of 
superstructure.  If  the  foundation  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  of  rock,  and  firm  in  nature, 
these  latter  are  “Benched  out,”  as  it  is 
termed;  that  is,  cut  into  terrace  shaped 
parts  to  secure  a  proper  level  for  every 
part  of  the  wall.  This  is  important, that 
the  strain  may  be  placed  evenly.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  is  such,  that  an  artificial 
foundation  is  necessary.  A  trench  is 
dug  in  order  to  place  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  beneath  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
ground,  this  being  a  great  preventive 
of  moisture  in  the  lower  courses  of  the 
structure.  In  practice,  the  foundation 
is  but  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  being 
constructed  of  the  self  same  materials. 
It  is,  however,  much  wider  than  the 
wall  itself.  This  increased  width  is  se- 
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cured  by  a  series  of  step  like  projections 
which  are  termed  “offsets”  and  which 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  They  are  placed 
one  upon  the  other  in  such  a  manner 
as  make  each  projection  equal  to  half  a 
brick,  or  sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  brick, 
although  this  latter  form  is  unusual.  It 
is  also  not  a  very  good  form  and  should 
not  be  practiced,  for  the  object  of  a 
foundation  is  to  secure  a  large  bearing 
surface,  and  this  is  more  rapidly  secured 
where  the  offsets  are  as  great  as  can  be 
made. 

In  the  figure,  b  indicates  the  wall 
proper,  and  c  the  part  that  is  properly 
termed  the  foundation.  Between 
these  is  one  course  that  is  called  in 
technical  pharaseology,  the  “Footing”  or 
“Footings”  of  the  wall,  and  is  marked  d. 
It  is  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  soil, 
and  it  is  customary  to  build  in  a  damp 
proof  course.  This  is  of  many  materials, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  builder. 
Oftentimes  a  layer  of  slate  is  utilized, 
and  by  some  a  coat  of  tar  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  brick  course  is  deemed 
sufficient. 


In  cheap  classes  of  work,  the  offset  in 
the  wall  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  support 
for  the  joists  or  flooring  beams,  they 
resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
offset  as  shown  at  e.  But  this  is  certainly 
not  a  very  good  custom,  as  the  timber 
support  is  inadequate  for  any  great 
weight.  It  is  therefore  much  better  to 
build  little  piers  upon  the  offsets  as  a 
foundation  for  each  joist,  thus  distribu¬ 
ting  the  weight. 

Of  these  piers  we  will  go  into  greater 
detail  in  the  next  issue.  “Nimbus.” 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

HE  “National  Method”  of  expres¬ 
sing  the  composition  of  a  sample 
of  clay,  determined  by  chemical 
analysis,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Edward  Orton, 
Jr.,  in  his  valuable  paper  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Clay-Worker,  is  without  doubt  a  very 
clear  and  instructive  way  of  interpret¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  clay.  I  beg  to  refer 
to  the  latter  part  of  his  paper,  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  heading,  “Why 
Chemical  Analysis  May  Mislead,”  in 
which  he  has  apparently  confounded 
the  two  terms  repot t  and  interpretation  of 
chemical  analysis.  I  think  that  Mr.  0. 
will  find  that  while  many  people  would 
approve  of  his  manner  of  interpreting 
an  analysis,  they  would  be  quite  as  par¬ 
ticular  that  the  chemist  should  report 
upon  each  constituentof  the  clay  found, 
in  the  exact  form  and  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  chemically  determined. 

Any  mathematical  deductions  can  be 
made  or  the  analysis  may  be  converted 
into  several  different  forms,  but  still 
the  chemist’s  analytical  methods  and 
fundamental  results  remain  the  same. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  absolute  and 
certain  analytical  method  for  separating 
chemically  quartz  or  free  silica  from 
combined  silica  in  clay.  If  this  be  true, 
and  a  chemist  determines  the  total  silica 
in  a  sample  of  clay,  let  him  report  it  as 
such,  then  in  the  same  report  let  him 
show  how  he  has  determined  by  rough 
mechanical  or  chemical  separation  the 
combined  and  free  silica,  or  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  formulas  which  Mr.  Orton,  Jr., 
mentions. 

It  is  misleading  to  let  a  chemist  re¬ 
port  anything  but  the  absolute  results 
his  analytical  work  affords,  while  people 
may  suggest  various  ways  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  many  analysis  which  have  been 
made  of  clays.  In  the  past,  the  reports 
as  they  stand  are  just  as  instructive  and 
valuable  as  they  would  be  in  any  new 
form.  Charles  Ferry. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  CLAY W ORKERS. 


SHE  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  for  clayworkers  that 
will  well  repay  careful  persual. 
A  hasty  glance  through  its  four  hundred 
and  forty  odd  pages  shows  it  to  be  an 
unusually  handsome  publication.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  attract¬ 
ive.  Among  them  are  a  number  of 


quaint  subjects.  The  accompanying  cut 
of  the  “Toby  Ale  Jug,”  being  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  grotesque  in  pottery. 

There  are  many  other  queer  things 
pictured  and  described  in  the  book, 
which  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York  City.  Price,  $5.00. 


A  REJOINDER. 


Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  6th,  1894. 

2  o  Brickmakers : 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  there  appeared  an  “open  letter” 
signed  by  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
This  letter  would  receive  its  just  deserts 
if  it  were  entirely  ignored,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  brickmaking  public,  we 
deem  it  best  to  publish  a  reply. 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  do 
business  with  a  dignity  that  would  en¬ 
title  us  to  the  respect  of  the  trade  and 
believed  our  competitors  were  possessed 
of  a  like  spirit.  We  consider  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  letter  of  the  Boyd  Company 
as  merely  an  untimely  exposition  of 
jealously  over  the  inevitable  “ survival  of 
the  fittest.” 

Contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  Boyd 
Company,  our  claim  is  not  a  “wilful 
falsehood,”  but  the  unqualified  truth.  Mr. 


W.  C.  Lemert,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  was  the 
only  authorized  judge  on  brick  machinery 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  we  herewith  give  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  him  in  defense  of  our  claims  : 

Bucyrus,  0.,  Jan.  27th,  1894. 
The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill., 

Gentlemen  : — I  wasappomted  by  John 
Boyd  Thatcher,  Chairman  of  the  Awards 
Committee  in  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  as  juror,  and  assigned  to  duty 
as  sole  and  special  judge  on  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  in  Machinery  Hall.  It  was  my 
duty  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the 
different  machines  on  exhibition  in  that 
building  and  make  a  report  on  the  same 
together  with  such  recommendations 
for  awards  as  would  be  considered  proper 
and  right. 

I  examined  the  exhibit  of  the  Water- 
ous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brantford, 
Canada,  showing  a  Simpson  Press,  and 
also  the  exhibit  of  Goldie  &  McCulloch, 
Galt,  Canada,  showing  a  Boyd  Press.  On 
August  30th,  1893,  I  submitted  these 
two  reports  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  appointed  on  exhibits  in  Mach¬ 
inery  Hall  and  it  was  approved  of  by  them. 

An  examination  into  the  merits  of  the 
two  presses  revealed  that  the  Simpson 
Press  showed  points  of  advancement  in 
dry  press  brick  machinery,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  reported  in  its  favor  and  recommended 
an  award.  In  my  report  on  the  exhibit  of 
Goldie  &  McCulloch,  showing  the  Boyd  Press, 
no  award  was  recommended.  My  report 
recommending  an  award  for  the  Simp¬ 
son  Press  was  signed  by  John  H.  Roche, 
Ex-Mayor  of  Chicago,  as  President,  and 
P.  J.  McMahon,  as  Secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  following 
is  an  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the 
jurors  attested  to  by  P.  J.  McMahon  as  a 
true  copy  : 

Departmental  Committee  on  Awards, 

Machinery  Hall, 

August,  30th,  1893. 

The  following  jurors  responded  to  the 
roll  call :  Barrus,  Capehart,  Denton^ 
James,  Kinsey,  Lemert,  Margedant, 
McMahon,  Roche,  Smith, Sweet,  Diefen- 
bach,  Kirpicheft,  Gatzook,  Iberatta  and 
Cowan. 

The  report  of  the  Waterous  Engine 
Works  Co.,  and  Goldie  &  McCulloch 
were  read  and  approved. 

{TcwUs  O  </L, 


Subsequently  on  September23rd,1893, 
after  I  had  finished  my  work  and  sev¬ 
ered  my  connection  with  the  committee, 
a  reconsideration  was  asked  for  and  a 
sub-committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred,  reported  that  both  the  com¬ 
peting  machines  were  of  United  States 
manufacture  and  being  exhibited  by 
Canadian  firms  were  considered  ineligi¬ 
ble  f®r  receiving  a  medal.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  entirely  improper,  as  my 
report  was  not  appealed,  and  therefore 
the  award  to  the  Simpson  Press  was 
perfectly  legitimate  and  regular. 


Special  Judge  on  Brick  Machinery  in  World's  Col¬ 
umbian  Exposition. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  letter  will 
convince  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Boyd 
Company’s  claim.  By  thoroughly  hon¬ 
orable  business  methods  we  have 
achieved  a  glorious  record,  and  we 
would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  publish 
anything  tending  to  deceive  the  brick¬ 
making  public.  In  this  case  we  are  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  defensive,  but  we  are  not 
so  modest  as  not  to  stand  up  for  our 
rights.  Let  it  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  we  will  maintain  our  present 
position  in  this  matter  to  the  end. 

The  Boyd  Company  are  very  careful 
to  conceal  the  fact  from  the  public  that 
the  award  they  publish  was  obtained  on 
a  small  model  of  their  press  exhibited 
in  the  Mining  Building,  where  the 
judges  were  selected  entirely  because 
of  their  knowledge  of  minerals.  Their 
exhibit  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  building. 

In  Machinery  Hall,  Chisholm,  Boyd 
&  White  and  ourselves  exhibited  full- 
sized  machines  and  an  examination  by 
the  judges  resulted  in  a  decision  in  our 
favor  on  all  points  claimed,  as  the  above 
letter  from  Mr.  Lemert  shows. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills. 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 

Advertisers  make  a  great  mistake  to 
curtail  their  advertising  in  a  dull  sea¬ 
son,  and  because  business  is  quiet. 

No  better  opportunity  comes  your  way 
for  reaching  the  people ;  for  the  very 
fact  that  your  short-sighted  competitors 
drop  out  of  the  newspapers  gives  you  a 
chance  at  greater  prominence. 

When  people  in  general  are  less  busy, 
they  have  more  time  to  read  what  you 
have  to  say  to  them  .—Profitable  Advertising . 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


DAMAGES  RECOVF.RABLE  BY  A  JOB¬ 
BER  FOR  FAILURE  TO  FURNISH 
BRICK. 


THE  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  has 
recently  rendered  a  very  interesting 
and  important  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Hewson-Herzog  Supply  Company, 
v.  Minnesota  Brick  Company. '  This  was 
an  action  brought  by  a  supply  company, 
engaged  as  a  jobber  in  buying  and  sel¬ 
ling  brick,  to  recover  damages  for  the 
breach  of  a  contract  to  manufacture  and 
deliver  to  it,  on  board  cars  at  the  place 
of  manufacture,  with  specified  freight 
charges  to  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  dur¬ 
ing  a  season,  not  less  than  three  million 
brick  of  a  specified  quality. 

The  company  which  was  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  furnish  the  brick  made 
various  attempts  to  manufacture  them, 
but  did  not  succeed,  and  was  unable  to 


was  entered  intc.  and  which  would 
likely  result  from  a  breach  thereof;  for 
the  familiar  rule  may  be  applied  here 
“That  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  to 
be  ascertained  from  the  whole  contract, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances  known  to  both 
parties.” 

The  true  measure  of  damages  would, 
therefore,  be  the  difference  between  the 
contract  price  of  brick  furnished  in  the 
quantities  and  at  the  periods  mentioned 
in  the  contract,  and  the  market  value  of 
the  brick  at  those  places,  which  the 
supply  company,  as  a  jobber,  would 
have  to  pay  for  brick  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  in  the  quantities  which  and  at  the 
periods  when  it  was  entitled  to  receive 
them  under  its  contract.  It  could  not 
recover  damages  for  such  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  in  one  lump  sum,  but  only  such 
damages  as  accrued  at  the  different 


if  a  party  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  a  contract  receives  notice  from  the 
other  party  that  he  cannot  perform  its 
conditions,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  such 
party  to  save  the  party  in  default,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so,  all  further 
damages,  though  the  performance  of 
thisduty  may  call  for  affirmative  action; 
and,  where  all  the  facts  and  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  fully 
satisfy  the  party  not  in  default,  that  the 
other  party  cannot  and  will  not  perform 
the  conditions  of  contract,  he  should  * 
also  use  reasonable  exertions  to  save  the 
party  in  default  from  further  damages. 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


A  GREAT  PAVING  BRICK  CENTER. 

II  EADQUARTERS  for  paving  brick 
in  Illinois  is  at  Galesburg,  the 
/  county  seat  of  Knox,  on  the  C.,  B. 
&  Q.  R.  R.,  165  miles  south  of  Chicago, 


furnish  more  than  a  few  thousand  brick 
on  the  contract. 

The  court  below  held  the  measure  of 
damages  recoverable  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  contract  price  of  the  brick 
delivered  at  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis, 
and  the  price  which  the  supply  com¬ 
pany,  as  a  jobber  or  middleman,  would 
charge,  or  sell  the  brick  for,  to  builders 
and  contractors. 

This  the  supreme  court  holds  to  be 
incorrect.  It  says  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  no  more  damages  can  be  recovered 
than  such  as  were  within  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  parties  when  the  contract 


times  of  the  manufacturer’s  default  in 
not  furnishing  brick  of  the  kind,  and 
in  the  quantities,  which  it  was  also  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

When  a  party  is  injured  by  non-per¬ 
formance  of  a  contract,  especially  of  the 
kind  existing  in  this  case,  the  other 
party,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power,  is  bound 
to  lessen  the  damages  if  he  can  do  so 
by  reasonable  exertions,  and,  if  he  is 
necessarily  compelled  to  perform  more 
labor  or  put  to  greater  expense,  these 
are  matters  which  are  properly  charge¬ 
able  against  the  party  in  default;  and. 


and  182  miles  north  of  St.  Louis. 

A  decade  ago  a  small  brick  plant,  the 
Galesburg  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  followed  soon  after  by 
the  Galesburg  Brick,  and  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  the  plants  being  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  road  running  east 
some  three  mileo  from  the  then  thrifty 
village.  For  several  years  a  moderate 
business  was  transacted,  the  brick  at¬ 
tracting  attention  by  reason  of  their 
strength  and  toughness.  In  1890,  the 
growing  interest  in  brick  roadways  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  subject  carefully.  After  visit- 
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ing  various  clay  deposits  he  determined 
to  erect  works  at  Galesburg,  and  with 
his  characteristic  energy  immediately 
set  about  it. 

In  May,  1890,  his  brother,  W.  S.  Pur- 
ington,  who  had  formerly  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  St.  Paul  and  Milawukee 


Pressed  Brick  Co.,  with  works  at  Me¬ 
nominee,  Wis.,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Galesburg,  and  began  the  construction 
of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  plant  as 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
and  in  October  following  they  began  to 
qiake  brick,  having  erected  what  they 
then  considered  the  largest  and  best 
paving  brick  works  in  the  country,  with 
a  capacity  of  75,000  a  day.  Since  then 
one  improvement  after  another  has 
been  added,  until  now  with  two  plants 
they  have  a  total  capacity  of  nearly 
350,000  a  day. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1893,  in 
company  with  good  Anthony  Ittner,  of 
St.  Louis,  ex-President  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.,  we  visited  Galesburg,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Will  Purington,  in¬ 
spected  these  plants,  finding  many  very 
interesting  features. 

DIGGING  SHALE  BY  STEAM  POWER. 

“Galesburg  shale”  is  now  a  familiar 
expression  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
interested  in  paving  brick.  The  de- 
.  posits  are  seemingly  inexhaustible  in 
extent.  At  the  oldest  of  the  Purington 
works  they  have  now  reached  a  depth 
of  60  feet  and  have  bored  and  tested  the 
clay  50  feet  lower  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  To  look  at  the  great 
rock-like  rifts  that  they  have  already 
made  in  the  hills,  one  would  little  think 
that  it  could  be  downed  and  handled 
with  anything  less  forceful  than  dyna¬ 
mite.  This  was  the  way  it  was  managed 


at  first,  but  now  better  and  safer  meth¬ 
ods  prevail. 

It  is  dug  by  a  Marion  Steam  Shovel 
with  as  much  ease,  apparently,  as  any  or¬ 
dinary  plastic  clay.  The  dipper  is  swung 
into  position,  its  steel  tusks  dig  into  the 
bottom  of  the  bank  and  slowly,  but 


steadily  it  crawls  upward,  like  a  huge 
monster  endowed  with  life,  taking  a 
mouthful  of  stone-like  material,  then 
wheels  about  and  deposits  a  yard  and 
a  half  of  clay  weighing  more  than  a 
ton  in  a  side  dump  car  standing  on  a 
track  beside  it;  another  move  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  dipperful  is  deposited,  and  the  car 


is  filled.  The  operation  is  repeated  and 
another  car  attached  to  the  first  is  filled. 
The  track  for  a  short  distance  runs  on 
a  light  down  grade,  and  should  the 
cars  not  move  off  after  the  fourth  and 
last  mouthful  is  dropped,  the  dipper,  as 
it  is  about  to  swing  back,  bumps  the 


car  and  off  the  train  goes  to  a  point 
where  a  cable  is  attached,  and  steam- 
power  once  more  moves  it  forward  and 
upward  to  the  clay  house.  As  the  cais 
reach  the  foot  of  the  incline  leading  to 
the  hoist  they  are  automatically  coupled 
without  the  aid  of  a  hand,  and  when 
unloaded  are  uncoupled  by  another 
ingenious  device,  thus  saving  at  least 
one  man. 

The  cars  are  arranged  to  dump  from 
opposite  sides,  one  into  a  chute  lead¬ 
ing  toward  a  Chambers  Brick  Machine 
running  parallel  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  dumping  to  another  to  the  left. 
The  cars  are  dumped  easily  by 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  hoisting  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  are  then  righted  and  the 
gates  closed  and  they  are  started  back 
down  the  incline  ready  for  another 
load,  all  by  the  same  hands — one  man 
thus  managing  the  delivery  of  clay 
for  nearly  200,000  brick  a  day.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  branch  of  the  work, 
there  are  many  little  ingenious  devices 
that  save  time  and  labor — ah  the  in¬ 
vention  of  “Will.” 

From  the  cars  the  clay  goes  in  great 
chunks  to  two  immense  dry  pans  made 
by  the  Frost  Engine  Co.,  of  Galesburg. 
It  is  quickly  ground  to  fine  powder  and 
deposited  on  a  rubber  belt  that  elevates 
it  above  and  drops  it  into  an  iron  pug 
mill  where  water  is  added.  Then  it 
goes  into  the  machine,  from  which  it  is 


forced  in  a  single  stream  at  a  rate  that 
enables  them  to  make  80,000  or  more  a 
day  on  each  machine.  In  fact,  in  one 
day  of  ten  hours  they  made  114,000  on 
one  machine  alone.  The  brick  are  cut 
into  brick  lengths  automatically  edgfd 
and  carried  on  50  feet.  Boys  pick  them 
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off  quickly  and  pile  on  iron  cars  hold¬ 
ing  480.  Thence  they  go  to  the  dryer. 
For  each  machine  they  have  16  double 
track  tunnels  about  120  feet  long. 
These  are  heated  by  oil  burners  placed 


at  the  opposite  end.  A  draft  is  created 
by  exhaust  fans. 

The  brick  are  dried  in  24  hours,  and 
go  from  driers  to  square  down-draft 
kilns.  On  the  oldest  plant,  Eudaly 
kilns  are  used,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Graves  kiln  of  similar  character. 

Oil  is  the  exclusive  fuel  about  these 
works,  the  only  exception  being  the 
steam  shovel. 

The  green  brick  are  8|x2jx4  5-16  and 
when  burned  are  7£x2fx3f.  They  burn 
in  7  days.  The  burn  can  be  made  in  6 
days,  including  drying  off,  but  the  brick 
are  better  if  not  hurried.  After  closing 
up,  the  kilns  stand  three  days,  and  then 
are  gradually  opened  and  in  another 
three  days,  may  be  trucked  on  to  the 
cars  and  sent  on  their  mission. 

THE  OLD  PLANT  BURNED. 

On  May  17th,  1893,  the  old  works 
were  burned.  The  fire  caught  near  the 
dry  pans  in  an  unaccountable  manner 
about  8:30  p.  m.,  and  by  midnight  noth¬ 
ing  was  left  but  the  office,  engine  and 
boiler  house.  The  driers  went  up  like 
tinder,  and  the  machinery  and  belting 
was  a  total  loss.  The  work  of  clearing 
away  the  wreck  was  begun  the  next 
day,  and  36  days  afterward,  the  work  of 
rebuilding  was  so  nearly  completed  that 
one.  machine  was  started  again,  and  a 
week  later  the  works  were  once  more 
in  full  operation — turning  out  the  usual 
quota  of  160,000  or  more  brick  a  day — 
a  record  that  could  hardly  be  accom¬ 
plished  anywhere  very  far  from  Chicago. 


The  selling  price  of  the  brick  is  $8.50 
per  M,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  yard  for  No.  1, 
and  $6.50  for  No.  2. 

RAPID  WORK. 

Four  men  set  all  the  brick  in  kiln,  a 


remarkable  performance  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  paid  by  the 
thousand.  Think  of  it,  ye  tenderfoot! 
Two  men  set  on  an  average  80,0Q0  brick 
a  day.  Does  it  seem  incredible?  If  so, 
shut  your  eyes.  On  one  occasion,  two 
men  set  114,000  in  ten  hours.  They 


handle  five  brick  at  a  time  and  do  not 
handle  them  like  eggs,  either. 

From  the  kilns  the  brick  go  to  the 
cars  on  trucks,  or  in  slack  times  are 
stacked  in  piles  on  an  open  space. 


THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 
have  a  plant  near  these  works  that  now 
stands  an  idle  monument  to  some  one’s 
folly;  or,  at  least,  as  an  awful  example 
of  extravagant  investment  and  wasteful 
experiment.  The  proprietors  were  men 
of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick  from  Galesburg  shale,  and  set 
about  to  establish  a  plant  that  would 
excel  all  others.  The  work  was  carried 
on  carefully  and  the  most  substantial 
buildings  erected,  regardless  of  cost. 
The  engine  room  is  elegantly  fitted 
up  with  every  possible  convenience; 
the  same  with  the  boilers,  and  a  good 
dryer  was  constructed  and  then,  the 
crowning  glory,  the  feature  that  was 
to  outshine  all  others,  and  revolutionize 
the  paving  brick  business — a  continu¬ 
ous  kiln — was  built.  It  cost  from  $50,- 
000  to  $60,000,  and  had  two  splen¬ 
did  stacks  (round),  125  and  100  feet 
high,  respectively,  nearly  20  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  there  they  stand,  works 
of  art  but  of  no  utility.  No  smoke  now 
curls  from  their  lofty  tops,  for  no  brick 
of  a  merchantable  quality  have  ever 
been  produced. 

What  few  brick  they  did  make  were 
made  at  a  disadvantage  for  the  plan  of 
the  works  contemplated  the  running 
of  two  machines.  But  one  was  operated, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  plant  must  have 


been  run  at  a  loss,  even  if  the  brick 
had  proved  first  quality.  For  instance, 
the  cars  for  hauling  the  clay  from  bank 
to  pulverizer,  were  double-sided  dump¬ 
ing  affairs,  each  one  intended  to  carry  a 
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double  load,  to  be  dumped  in  opposite 
directions,  one  for  each  machine.  As 
but  one  side  of  the  car  could  be  used  a 
load  of  logs  was  anchored  in  the  other 
side  to  balance  the  car,  reminding  one 
of  the  old  time  method  of  carrying 
grist  to  mill  in  a  bag,  one  end  filled 
with  grain  the  other  with  stone. 

Galesburg  has  now  15  miles  of  brick 
pavement,  most  all  of  which  has  been 
put  down  within  the  last  three  years. 
A  few  blocks  have  been  down  for  ten 
years,  and  the  pavement  is  still  in  good 
condition.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  none  now  living  will  ever 
see  these  pavements  worn  out,  but  that 
these  same  brick  will  do  service  for 
several  generations  to  come,  for  they 
now  appear  to  be  wear-proof.  Annealed 
paving  brick  have  come  to  stay. 


GLAZED  AND  ENAMELED  BRICKS. 


In  the  nature  of  things  the  able 
papers  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Engle  and  the  discussions  which 
followed  them  were  prominent  features 
of  the  recent  annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  clayworkers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  are  only  just  now  taking  their 
first  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  glazed 
and  enameled  brick.  They  have  been 
manufactured  successfully  in  moder¬ 
ate  quantities  for  several  years,  but 
there  has  not  been  a  general  movement 
looking  to  their  extensive  production. 
At  this  time,  however,  a  large  number 
of  the  clayworking  fraternity  are  in  a 
receptive  state  of  mind,  and  it  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  and  of  great  importance 
that  the  craft  should  have  exactly  the 
light  thrown  upon  this  subject  which 
was  given  in  the  papers  referred  to. 
The  difficulties  of  glazing  and  enamel¬ 
ing  brick  were  clearly  set  forth  and  in 
general  terms  the  pathway  to  success, 
was  made  known.  The  difficulties  of 
any  new  undertaking  are  always  great. 
There  is  always  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  to  undertake  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  involving  the  complica¬ 
tions  which  surrounds  this  one.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  there  is  a  strong 
demand  and  a  growing  one  for  a  good 
quality  of  glazed  and  enameled  brick. 
Despite  any  difficulties  which  may 
appear  on  the  surface  at  this  time  these 
brick  must  be  manufactured,  and  in  a 
short  time  these  difficulties  which  now 
seem  great  will  be  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

In  the  English  and  Scotch  cities  one 
sees  glazed  brick  on  every  hand.  This 


is  largely  because  the  brick  is  readily 
obtained.  Within  a  few  years  we  pre¬ 
dict  that  brick  of  this  general  kind  will 
be  in  very  common  use  in  all  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  this  country.  The 
high  sanitary  merit  of  this  material, 
aside  from  its  beauty  and  lasting  quali¬ 
ties,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  lead 
to  a  large  and  profitable  market  for 
these  brick.  The  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  put  were  very  clearly  and  forci¬ 
bly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
convention.  This,  in  itself,  will  have 
the  eflect  of  increasing  the  demand  for 
them. 

We  insist  that  a  glazed  brick,  even  if 
the  color  is  not  uniform,  but  with  a 
common  glazed  surface,  would  be  found 
welcome  to  many  of  our  architects  and 


builders,  for  structures  of  moderate 
cost.  The  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  cleaned,  the  fact  that  they  are  im¬ 
pervious  to  moisture  and  possess  high 
sanitary  virtues  would  lead  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  such  a  product,  and 
at  once  open  up  a  market  for  this,  a 
relatively  new  material. 

In  Mr.  Miller’s  paper  is  to  be  found 
some  valuable  matter  outlining  the 
diflerence  between  glazed  and  enameled 
brick.  At  this  juncture  definitions  are 
important  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 

A  CURE  FOR  HARD  TIMES. 

Confidence  inspires  confidence.  Stop 
croaking  and  go  to  work.  Then  business 
will  be  lively  and  times  good. 

We  have  no  use  for  croakers. — Ex. 
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THREE  NEW  SPECIALTIES. 


HE  Wellington  Machine  Company, 
of  Wellington,  Ohio,  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  to  three  of 
their  specialties. 

1st — Dryer  Cars.  Last  season  they 
made  over  1,000  of  these  cars,  and  made 
a  special  study  of  making  them  econ¬ 
omically,  putting  in  special  machinery 
for  doing  the  highest  class  of  work  on 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  doing  it 
very  rapidly,  and  hence  at  a  low  cost. 

The  result  is  that  they  are  able  to 
sell  these  cars  at  a  lower  price  than  has 
heretofore  been  done  by  anyone  making 
them,  and  anyone  putting  in  a  dryer, 
no  matter  of  what  make,  should  first  get 
their  prices. 


2nd  —  Mould  Sanding?  Machines. 
They  have  also  perfected,  and  now  have 
ready  for  market,  a  new  mould-sanding 
machine,  which  they  claim  has  all  the 
good  points  of  all  the  others,  but  is 
simpler,  having  no  chains  or  belts,  and 
having  a  positive  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  much  simpler.  On 
account  of  its  simplicity,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  is  much  less  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  sanders  on  the  market. 
It  is  not  experimental,  having  been  used 
all  of  last  season. 

3rd  —  Double-Deck  Pallet  Trucks. 
They  have  brought  out  a  new  one  for 
this  season’s  trade,  overcoming  the  faults 
of  the  others,  and  which  they  state  is 
simpler,  handier,  and  more  convenient 
than  any  others. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when 
permission  is  given  by  correspondent.  Those  desiring  to 

COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  18  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


Button  Hole  Talks. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Why  don’t  you  open  a  column  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  “Button  Hole  Talks.”  We  have 
always  been  trying  to  get  the  good  of  these  and 
it  occurs  to  me  as  just  possible  that  if  each  of 
us  would  exert  himself  a  little,  such  a  column 
might  be  very  interesting.  Some  might  give 
results  derived  from  some  of  these  talks  and 
thereby  get  what  we  never  can  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor,  for  there  is  no  question  but  what 
some  of  the  smartest  members  lack  the  confi¬ 
dence  to  take  the  floor  in  convention  and  in-, 
deed  those  of  us  who  run  to  “gab”  give  them 
little  chance.  Now  let  these  run  in  some  in¬ 
formation  under  this  head.  Ask  questions  and 
answer  questions  or  go  into  fiction  and  describe 
some  supposititious  conversation  and  we  will 
have  something  of  real  value.  I  think  it  was 
just  after  the  discussion  regarding  “Setting 
Brick”  that  I  ran  across  one  good  brother  who 
had  something  on  his  mind  which  he  had  not 
unloaded  on  the  Convention  but  which  I  got 
out  of  him  through  the  button  hole  route.  He 
had  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  speak  in 
public  but,  said  he,  “I  really  did  wish  I  could 
for  I  would  have  liked  to  have  said  something 
in  that  discussion-  I  have  tried  a  heap  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  setting  brick.  Have  had  lots  of 
trouble  in  setting  and  lots,  too,  in  my  settle,  but 
nowhere  near  so  much  in  that  as  have  my 
creditors,”  and  he  looked  at  me  so  solemn  that 
I  didn’t  dare  snicker. 

“I  have  an  idea”  he  continued,  “that  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  thrown  out  for  these  new 
amateurs  to  wrestle  with,  an  idea  relative  to 
setting  brick,  but  I  couldn’t  do  it.  I  couldn’t 
stand  up  there  like  you  do  with  your  cheek,  if 
I  was  paid  for  it,  and  besides  I  had  something 
to  say  and  you  didn’t.  But  never  mind,  old 
boy,  I  kind  o’ like  your  gall,  and  as  I  know  you 
have  to  get  your  information  second-hand  and 
then  pretend  it’s  yours  I  am  going  to  give  you 
this:  Just  you  tell  them  fancy  fellers,  with 
their  fancy  fixings,  to  try  setting  their  bricks 
with  a  nice,  round,  bright  silver  dollar  under 
each  end.  It’ll  be  cleaner  and  prettier,  and 
jest  as  sure  to  kill  as  some  of  the  ways  they  are 
trying  now.”  And  looking  me  square  in  the 
eye,  he  shook  my  hand,  and  was  gone.  I  refer 
this,  without  comment,  to  the  amateurs. 

Gates. 


Setting1  and  Burning1  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

I  received  my  copy  of  the  Special  Convention 
Number  this  a.  m.,  and  I  have  read  it  pretty 
carefully,  and  expect  to  read  it  and  digest  it 
again  and  again. 

On  page  136  you  will  find  the  following,  by 
Mr.  Crafts  :  “It  seems  to  me,  that  our  friend 
McAvoy  started  wrong  in  the  first  place,  by 
making  a  brick  out  of  proportion,  and  then 
corrected  it  by  drawing  his  brick  in  the  setting. 
If  he  had  made  his  brick  the  right  size  in  the 
first  place,  he  would  not  have  been  stuck.” 

On  page  161,  under  the  title,  “Waste  of  Fuel 
in  Drying  and  Burning,”  and  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  Captain’s  kindly,  genial  countenance, 
as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  it,  you  will  find  the 
following,  in  Capt.  Craft’s  own  words:  “Until 
we  increased  the  thickness  of  our  brick,  and 
paying  $4.15  per  gross  ton  for  coal,  the  cost  was 
50  cents  per  thousand;  since  increasing  the 
size,  the  cost  has  been  more,  varying  from  53 
to  62  cents  per  thousand.  The  increase  in  cost 
has  been  larger  than  the  increase  in  size,  as  the 


heat  is  held  doum  by  the  thicker  brick ,  burning  the 
benches  too  hard,  at  the  expense  of  the  top .” 

Capt.  Crafts  said  we  made  a  mistake  in  mak¬ 
ing  our  brick  out  of  proportion.  I  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  mistake,  and  told  how  we  corrected 
it.  He  did  not  appear  to  think,  that  his  mak¬ 
ing  the  brick  too  thick  was  a  mistake,  on  his 
part,  for  he  passes  it  by,  without  any  mention 
at  all. 

It  was  to  help,  in  just  such  cases,  as  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s,  that  I  stood  up  before  300  brickmakers, 
and  admitted  our  mistake,  and  then  told,  how 
to  correct  it.  The  Captain  does  not  appear  to 
think  it  worth  while  corecting  it,  in  his  case, 
for  he  pays  no  attention  to  it,  more  than  to  say 
“the  heat  is  held  down  by  the  thicker  brick, 
burning  the  benches  too  hard,  at  the  expense 
of  the  top.” 

Now,  if  the  Captain  will  excuse  me,  I  would 
suggest,  that  he  set  the  brick  in  the  kiln  as  we 
do.  He  will  not  “burn  the  benches  too  hard,  at 
the  expense  of  the  top.”  And  thus,  his  trip  to 
Chicago  will  have  paid  him. 

He  says  we  made  a  mistake  in  making  our 
brick  out  of  proportion.  I  think  he  made  a 
greater  mistake  than  we  did.  He  made  his 
thicker,  but  did  not  reduce  the  size  any  other 
way,  thus  increasing  the  expense  of  burning. 
When  we  made  ours  thicker,  we  changed  the 
brick  otherwise,  so  that  we  do  not  put  any 
more  clay  in  them  than  previous  to  the 
change.  In  this  way,  we  do  not  increase  the 
cost  of  the  burning. 

And,  now,  I  think  is  a  good  time,  and  a  good 
place  to  repeat  an  assertion,  made  by  Mr.  Thos. 
B.  McAvoy,  and  reasserted  by  myself,  a  dozen 
different  times,  at  each  convention,  and  that 
is  the  following,  viz.,  “That  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  brick  destroyed  in  the  United  States  is  by 
too  much  heat.  By  that,  I  mean,  confined 
heat.” 

We  go  on,  day  after  day,  setting  up  our  bricks 
in  the  old  way,  and  ever  and  anon,  adding  a 
little  to  the  size  of  our  brick,  thus  gradually 
closing  up  the  draft  in  the  kiln,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  heat  from  getting  out  of  the  arches,  or 
benches.  The  heat  being  confined  there,  we 
get  all  the  settle,  or  shrinkage  in  the  arch 
brick,  at  the  expense  of  the  top,  which  turns 
out  to  be  lighter  and  softer  than  expected. 

When  the  kilns  are  opened,  we  are  disap¬ 
pointed.  We  go  to  the  burners,  and  read  them 
a  lecture,  on  the  advisability  of  waiting  until 
the  top  of  the  kiln,  is  thoroughly  hot  before 
commencing  to  settle,  telling  them,  “A  hot  top 
and  a  cool 'arch,  and  you  can’t  help  but  get  it 
right.”  Well,  they  know  that— knew  it  before 
you  told  them.  But  the  trouble  is,  they  cannot 
get  the  top  hot,  nor  keep  the  arch  cool,  be¬ 
cause  the  draft  has  been  shut  off,  by  reason  of 
your  making  the  thicker  brick,  and  packing 
them  in  the  kiln  like  sardines  in  a  box.  The 
thing  keeps  on  getting  worse,  because  you 
have  thrown  your  burners  off  their  regular 
way  of  handling  your  clay,  and  the  next  you 
know,  you  have  made  a  change  of  burners, 
saying  :  “Oh,  well,  I  guess  they  were  old,  and, 
maybe  their  eye  sight  is  not  as  good  as  it  was.” 
And  when  the  changing  of  burners  commences, 
then  the  fun  begins.  And,  it  is  not  long  before 
the  burners  are  all  rattled;  the  superintendent 
or  manager  gets  rattled,  and  then  the  boss, 
himself,  if  he  is  not  rattled  before  this  time. 

I  am  one  of  the  “youngsters,”  but,  in  my 
short  career,  many,  many  times,  have  I  seen 
this  occur.  I  can  now  count,  at  least,  a  half 
dozen  cases,  in  our  own  city,  here,  where  this 
continual  friction,  between  the  burners  and 
bosses  is  on  top. 

The  first  down-draft  kilns,  I  ever  saw  burned, 
gave  no  better  results  than  our  up-draft  Dutch 
kiln,  simply  because  the  brick  were  packed  in 
the  same  way  they  had  been  packed  in  the  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  on  the  same  yards.  But,  when  I 
visited  works  that  were  noted  for  excellent 
burns  I  saw  the  difference.  The  brick  were  set 
with  a  view  to  a  good  draft.  In  some  cases  the 


first  kiln  set  and  burned,  under  direction  of 
patentee,  were  up  to  guarantee.  When  he  left, 
the  trouble  had  commenced.  The  owner 
thought  he  could  get  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
more  brick  in  kiln— result,  overburned  top, 
light  bottom.  Cussed  the  kiln,  cussed  the  pat¬ 
entee,  cussed  the  burner,  and  everybody,  in 
general.  Never  thought  of  cussing  himself,  for 
ruining  the  best  thing  about  his  kiln— the 
draft,  as  arranged  for,  by  the  proper  setting  of 
the  brick  in  the  kiln. 

And  now  to  set  myself  right  on  that  ques¬ 
tion  of  overburned  arches  and  light  tops.  It 
seems  that  I  gave  the  impression  that  when 
we  commenced  to  make  machine  brick,  we 
were  troubled  with  overburned  arches,  and, 
consequently,  had  light  tops,  and  that  this  led 
to  our  experimenting  with  the  setting  the  brick 
in  the  kiln.  This  was  not  so.  We  had,  if  any¬ 
thing,  better  results  with  the  burning  when  we 
changed  to  machine  brick.  We  claim,  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  took  young 
men  off  the  yard  and  taught  them  to  burn,  as 
we  thought  it  should  be  done.  With  one  ex¬ 
ception,  our  setters  are  young  men  that  we 
taught  ourselves,  and  now,  having  four  (4) 
burners  and  four  (4)  setters  taught  to  set  and 
burn  the  brick  as  we  think  it  should  be  done, 
we  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  results  that 
we  think  our  experience  and  close  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  business  warrants  us  in  getting. 

From  the  time  we  changed  to  machinery,  un¬ 
til  two  years  ago,  we  were  getting  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  the  average  brickmakers  in  the  burn¬ 
ing,  but  the  demand  for  hard  brick  had  in¬ 
creased,  especially  selected  hard  brick,  for 
piers,  arches,  etc.,  in  large  buildings,  sewers, 
outside  work,  etc.,  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  increase  the  percentage  of  selected  hard 
brick.  Down  draft  kilns  and  continuous  kilns 
were  talked  of  by  many  brickmakers.  After 
investigation,  we  concluded  that,  that  would 
be  largely  experimental,  and  that  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  experiment  with  What  we  had,  and  not 
blow  in  a  small  fortune  on  new  kilns.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  we  can,  without  any  trouble,  get 
90  per  cent,  of  hard  brick  in  a  kiln,  and  the 
percentage  of  selected  hard  brick  has  been  in¬ 
creased  more  in  proportion.  We  have,  with  a 
judicious  use  of  coal  dust,  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  almost  95  per  cent,  of  hard  brick  in  dozens 
of  kilns,  that  have  been  burned  with  all  con¬ 
ditions— weather,  clay,  coal,  etc.,  favorable. 

Frank  B.  McAvoy. 


From  the  West,  Traveling1  East. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker: 

After  the  Convention,  returning  homeward 
from  Chicago  over  the  Michigan  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  I  found  myself  to  be  the  only  passenger 
in  the  car  between  Detroit  and  Niagara  Falls 
Sitting  alone,  with  only  the  snow  covered 
plain  to  gaze  upon,  my  mind  naturally  revert¬ 
ed  to  the  persons  and  subjects  which  had  occu¬ 
pied  our  thoughts  during  the  past  week  in 
Chicago. 

From  the  meeting  of  so  many  kind  friends 
Avith  their  cheering  words  of  good  will  and  in¬ 
struction,  from  the  frequent  grasp  of  the  hand 
and  the  hearty  greeting,  to  the  solitude  of  an 
empty  railroad  car  for  eight  hours  was  a  great 
contrast.  In  all  previous  returns  from  the 
Convention  I  have  had  the  society  of  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  members,  whose 
pleasant  company  has  relieved  the  tedium  of 
mid-winter  journeying.  Being  thus  solitary  I 
was  led  to  think  of  those  Avho  had  not  had  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  meeting  at  this  Con¬ 
vention,  and  thought  it  might  be  well  to  give 
them  through  our  trade  journal  a  little  of  our 
enjoyment. 

Our  Eighth  Annual  gathering  is  over.  That 
meeting  for  mutual  counsel,  instruction,  and 
fraternal  hospitality  to  which  we  have  been 
looking  forwards  for  months,  with  feelings  of 
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hope  and  expectancy,  has  gone  into  the  past. 
It  has  become  the  concluding  chapter  of  the 
records  of  our  work  for  the  year  1893,  and  it 
was  an  appropriate  Finis. 

Its  lessons  have  completed  the  volume  of  our 
experiences  for  the  past  year,  and  from  that 
volume  with  its  records  of  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures,  we  must  subtract  the  knowledge  with 
which  to  wisely  guide  our  business  life  during 
the  new  year  entered  upon.  Good-bye  1893t 
welcome  1894. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  your  readers  who 
did  not  attend  the  National  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Convention,  let  me  mention  some  of  the 
incidents  of  that  meeting  and  the  place. 

Chicago,  the  Wizard  City,  the  place  of  the 
White  City.  Oh!  that  they  could  make  Chicago 
white,  with  a  blue  sky  over-head;  for  then  she 
would  be  beautiful  and  grand  upon  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  brickmakers  of  Chicago  gave  us  a  gener¬ 
ous  invitation,  and  nobly  they  fulfilled  their 
promise  of  providing  for  us,  it  was  a  royal  hos¬ 
pitality.  The  place  of  assembly  was  at  once  a 
hotel,  convention  hall,  exhibition  room,  thea¬ 
tre  and  banquet  chamber,  all  under  one  roof. 
No  other  city  could  have  furnished  such  com¬ 
prehensive  accomodations  as  we  had  in  the 
vast  Auditorium  Hotel  of  Chicago. 

The  official  announcement  said,  “In  case  of 
inclement  weather  the  delegates  will  not  have 
to  brave  the  elements  at  all,  as  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  leave  the  hotel  unless 
they  wish  to.”  This  proved  to  be  a  reality; 
Chicago  is  bound  to  get  the  best  of  everything. 
She  had  her  Auditorium,  and  by  her  relation 
with  the  windy  monarch,  she  induced  him  to 
send  his  favorite  son,surnamed  Snow  Blizzard, 
to  guard  the  outer  walls,  so  that  we  might 
realize  fully  the  advantages  of  our  asylum. 

It  was  a  grand  success,  the  sessions  were  well 
attended,  the  subjects  important,  the  discus- 
sions'interesting,  and  the  results  instructive. 
The  exhibition  was  very  good;  several  fine 
working  models  of  dry  press  brick  machines 
were  in  operation,  also  several  oil  burners  for 
clay  burning,  together  with  many  other  clay- 
wolking  appliances.  There  were  also  many 
excellent  specimens  of  building  and  paving 
brick  exhibited  from  all  over  our  broad  land. 

The  blizzard  which  prevented  our  out-going 
could  not  however  chill  our  spirits;  many  in¬ 
formal  sessions  were  held  in  the  parlors  and 
lobbys  of  the  hotel,  at  which  very  many  mat¬ 
ters  of  individual  interest  were  discussed,  and 
mutual  instruction  given.  Take  it  all  in  all  it 
was  a  right  good  time,  and  we  are  all,  without 
doubt,  the  better  for  it.  If  the  exterior  was 
cheerless  and  cold,  the  interior  was  certainly 
full  of  the  energy  of  life,  and  bright  with  the 
light  of  counsel  and  the  goodwill  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

The  arrivals  were  prompt  and  early,  many 
arriving  on  Sunday.  President  Anthony  Itt- 
ner  of  St.  Louis,  and  Secretary  Theo.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall  with  his  popular  assistants  were  on  time. 
Our  silent  friend  Eudaly  iof  Ohio,  Boehncke 
the  continuous  from  California,  Morrison  the 
up-draft  from  Georgia  and  Alsip  the  up  and 
down  of  Illinois,  took  care  of  the  kilns.  Crafts 
from  North  Haven,  ballasted  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  Stone,  decorated  with  popular  Stiles, 
toned  with  sober  Gray  from  Saco,  Maine,  ar¬ 
rived  in  good  order.  The  Philadelphians  came 
as  ususal  with  a  “Flood  Tide”  and  their  gay 
“Dingee,”  but  we  were  sorry  to  see  the  flags  at 
half  mast;  two  of  our  esteemed  friends,  C.  P. 
Merwin  of  Berlin,  and  C.  E.  Siner  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  having  passed  away  in  death  since  our 
meeting  in  Louisville. 

The  glazed  or  enameled  brick  class  were  well 
represented,  the  best  exhibits  being  by  our 
genial,  ex-president  J.  C.  Adams,  of  Indianapo. 
lis,  and  New  Discovery  Pike  of  Illinois,  at 
least  that  was  what  Capt.  S.  P.  Crafts  said,  and 
surely  he  ought  to  know.  We  missed  the  jocu¬ 


lar  Blaffer  of  New  Orleans,  but  he  sent  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  his  son  A.  S.  Blafler  who  was  duly 
elected  Third  Vice-President. 

President  Wm.  H.  Alsip  and  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  D.  V.  Purington,  both  of  Chicago,  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  all  the  credit  they  will  get,  and 
far  more  too.  The  vast  amount  of  work  they 
performed,  and  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
they  labored  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
visiting  members  of  the  Association  is  beyond 
praise.  We  shall  never  forget  their  kindness, 
even  when  we  have  forgiven  them  for  fixing 
the  weather  so  roughly. 

The  routine  business  is  published  in  the 
Official  records,  therefore  we  will  only  briefly 
mention  the  conclusions  which  were  apparent¬ 
ly  accepted  by  the  members  present. 

1st.  Brickyard  Ethics.  That  brickmakers 
ought  to  give  sound  practical  advice  according 
to  facts;  not  regarding  either  the  hopes  of  the 
enquirer,  nor  the  desires  of  the  machine  sales¬ 
man,  even  at  the  risk  of  creating  a  competitor. 
We  ought  to  rely  upon  the  operation  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

2d.  The  Year's  Record.  That  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  industry  has  shown  that  it  is  upon  a  firm 
foundation.  Notwithstanding  the  hard  times 
of  the  last  six  months,  and  the  stringency  of 
the  money  market,  no  established  brickmaker 
has  failed  or  suspended  payment. 

3rd.  Glazed  and  Enameled  Brick.  That  the 
one  fire  process  was  the  best.  That  bricks 
slipped  with  clay  colors  and  a  transparent 
glaze,  were  better  than  those  with  opaque 
enamels. 

4th.  The  Brickmaker.  That  any  true  brick- 
maker  can  make  a  good  brick  with  an  inferior 
plant.  That  the  most  perfect  appliances 
would  not  make  a  good  brickmaker.  The  man 
not  the  machine  is  the  chief  element  of  suc¬ 
cess.  That  good  tools  do  help  a  competent 
man. 

5th.  Profit  in  Brickmaking.  That  correct 
records  and  sound  business  methods  must  di¬ 
rect  the  selling  and  delivering  of  the  products 
and  the  collection  of  the  proceeds.  That 
brickmakers  should  co-operate.  That  strict 
economy  must  control  both  the  mercantile 
and  the  mechanical  departments  of  every  suc¬ 
cessful  brickyard. 

6th.  Setting  Brick  in  Kilns.  TJhat  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  was  steadily  growing  more  popular, 
but  was  not  as  yet  perfectly  successful.  That 
correct  setting  in  any  kiln  was  the  ’great  ele¬ 
ment  of  successful  burning  and  making  of 
good  brick. 

7th.  Oil  as  Fuel.  That  oil  is  a  good  fuel  for 
brick  burning.  That  there  are  several  good 
methods.  That  the  use  of  air  and  oil  gives  the 
best  results.  That  each  brickmaker  must  de¬ 
termine  from  his  surrounding  conditions, 
what  system  would  best  serve  his  purpose. 

8th.  Vitrified  Paving  Brick.  It  was  again  de¬ 
cided  that  the  term  vitrified  was  a  mis-nomer; 
the  more  correct  word  being  “annealed,”  be¬ 
cause  the  term  was  used  to  described  a  “very 
hard  tough  material”  (not  a  glass  block) 
especially  adapted  for  paving  roads.  That  a 
thoroughly  annealed  paving  brick  showing  a 
dull  fracture  was  the  correct  standard.  That 
wherever  paving  brick  had  been  used  in  com¬ 
parison  with  stone-  it  had  always  fully  demon¬ 
strated  its  superiority,  both  in  regard  to  wear 
and  foothold  for  horses. 

These  were  the  principal  themes  which  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  Association.  Many 
points  were  explained  by  those  who  had  had 
practical  experience,  so  that  much  informa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  by  all  those  who  were  inter¬ 
ested. 

Thursday  evening  closed  the  convention. 
Once  again  the  National  Association  of  brick¬ 
makers  lingered  at  one  of  the  cross  roads  of 
life.  A  fraternal  assembly  was  about  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  Who  could  tell  how  many  would  answer 
at  the  next  roll  call.  Many  friendships  have 


grown  out  of  these  conventions.  No  wonder  if 
there  was  just  a  little  sadness  in  some  of  the 
good-byes.  But  hope  tempered  the  “God¬ 
speed”  and  found  expression  in  heartfelt  reso¬ 
lutions  to  meet  again  again  next  year,  God 
willing. 

May  our  Association  prosper. 

James  Taylor. 


The  New  York  Brick  Market. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker : 

It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  you  and  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  on  your  return  from  the  Windy 
City  are  so  full  of  all  of  the  good  prophecies 
made  by  the  different  speakers  connected  with 
that  body,  and  the  good  fellowship  that  pre¬ 
vailed  that  you  have  no  thought  for  poor ‘ us” 
in  this  end  of  the  country. 

Probably  some  of  the  sections  represented 
there  may  have  felt  the  touch  of  the  depress¬ 
ion  in  prices  and  demand,  as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  section,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  been  felt  here.  Simply  stated,  it  is 
a  case  of  all  eggs  in  one  basket— there  is  sure 
to  be  a  loss  if  things  do  not  move  along 
smoothly. 

The  New  York  market  is  the  objective  point 
for  all  brick  that  come  in  by  w’ater  and  some 
that  come  by  rail,  and  the  time  has  been  when 
the  demand  was  so  great  that  brick  from  the 
Erie  canal  have  been  placed  on  the  market. 

The  production  is  so  excessive  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
rates  hold  as  well  as  they  do.  The  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  often  heard  of.  The  large  con¬ 
cerns  think  they  will  outlast  the  smaller.  The 
individual  may  think  he  will  be  in  it  when 
the  large  firms  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  those  in  the 
trad  who  have  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  big 
head,  and  just  as  night  follows  day,  they  have 
failed.  A  season  when  money  is  made  always 
follows  one  when  no  money  has  been  made, 
and  all  yards  that  have  been  idle  are  running, 
for  there  are  always  some  that  are  ready  to 
take  hold  for  the  money  there  is  in  it. 

History  repeats  itself.  For  the  past  few- 
years  there  was  great  rivalry  between  Peck  & 
Martin  and  Candee  &  Kane  for  the  control  of 
the  market  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn. 
Finally,  Peck  &  Martin  went  under.  The  little 
fellows  moved  along  all  right.  Candee  &  Kane 
was  still  after  the  entire  control,  and  as  a 
result,  they,  too,  went  under  last  summer. 
This  going  at  a  devil-may-care-rate,  if  done 
to  make  the  public  think  they  have  an  unlim¬ 
ited  capital,  won’t  go. 

I  join  friend  Crary  in  the  views  set  forth  last 
month  and  am  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  you  placed  them  before  the  readers  of 
the  Clay-Worker. 

It  is  just  so  in  this  vicinity.  I  know  of  but 
one  yard  that  has  adhered  to  the  same  produc¬ 
tion  yearly.  No  matter  if  the  price  is  high  or 
low,  the  demand  slow  or  active,  they  go  along 
with  just  the  same  output.  Others,  again, 
seem  to  rush  along,  just  as  the  pluDgers  in  the 
race  track,  and  meet  the  same  fate  ;  they  build 
more  yards,  and  when  seasons  like  those  of  the 
past  two  years  come,  they  make  just  as  many, 
and  even  think  of  enlarging,  but  still  they  put 
out  as  many  as  they  possibly  can  and  send  them 
along  to  the  market.  This  method  is  only  lik¬ 
ened  to  the  ostrich  who  buries  his  head  in  the 
sand  and  thinks  his  body  is  covered.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a  County  Clerk’s 
office  where  all  can  see  the  record,  and  those 
conversant  with  the  business  look  for  the  bub¬ 
ble  to  burst. 

The  concentration  of  capital  or  business  if 
done  to  make  the  holder  richer,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  public  poorer,  is  to  be  condemned. 

QUANTITY  MADE. 

As  one  looks  over  the  figures  of  the  number 
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of  the  brick  made  each  year,  it  is  amazing  to 
think  how  they  use  them  all.  All  that  are 
shipped  do  not  return ;  they  are  sold  for  some 
price  and  are  laid  up  in  the  walls  of  some 


building : 

1882,  600,000,000 

1888, 

900,000,000 

1883,  650,000,000 

1889, 

1,000,000,000 

1884,  600,000,000 

1890, 

1,200,000,000 

1885,  850,000,000 

1891, 

1,100,000,000 

1886,  962,000,000 

1892, 

900,000,000 

1887,  960,000,000 

1893, 

900,000,000 

In  nine  years,  the  amount  of  production 
trebled  from  those  already  in  the  trade  enlarg¬ 
ing  their  yards,  and  by  the  erection  of  new 
yards.  No  combination  to  force  up  prices  and 
thereby  stimulate  manufacture,  but  just  the 
increase  in  demand.  The  year  1885  shows  an 
increase  of  two  hundred  million  or  more  over 
the  preceding  year,  with  a  good,  uniform  aver¬ 
age  in  price.  On  July  1st,  86.50,  and  the  lowest, 
October  1st,  85.75,  with  sale  of  last  cargo  before 
close  of  navigation  for  18  per  M.  These  prices 
stimulated  and  increased  output  the  next  sea¬ 
son,  but  not  so  excessive  but  that  the  rates 
were  good.  The  first  cargo  of  brick  was  sold 
in  May  at  87,  with  the  lowest  rate  in  July,  $6.25, 
and  the  last  shipment  brought  $7.  The  next 
season  the  supply  and  demand  about  equal 
with  remunerative  prices.  In  1888,  there  was  a 
change  of  administration  which  was  to  send 
prices  away  up.  The  prices  did  not  materialize 
but  ranged  below  the  preceding  years  with  the 
largest  output  in  the  trade  at  that  time.  1890 
was  the  banner  year  for  the  number  made,  as 
the  McKinley  bill  was  going  to  make  all  lines 
of  trade  hum.  As  for  the  brick  trade,  it  was  a 
failure,  for  the  prices  received  through  the 
year  were  low  comparatively  with  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  it  has  been  a  steady  drop  from 
year  to  year.  With  a  production  this  year  but 
a  trifle  more  than  in  1885  with  its  rate  of  $6.50, 
$5.75  and  $8.  The  rate  of  the  past/  year  com¬ 
menced  in  March  with  brick  selling  as  low  as 
$4.25;  in  August  they  sold  for  a  short  time  as 
high  as  85.50,  and  then  dropped  to  spring  prices, 
and  continued  so  until  the  Haverstraw  man¬ 
ufacturers  put  a  price  on  their  stock  with 
some  selling  for  $6. 

Comparative  Prices,  January  1st. 

1893.  1894. 


Pale . $2.25  and  $3.00  $2.00  and  $2.25 

New  Jersey . 5.00  and  5.50  4.50  and  5.50 

North  River .  5.25  and  6.00  5.50  and  6.00 


Just  after  the  holidays  there  were  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  120  barges  waiting  for  buyers.  Hackensack 
was  represented  by  several  cargoes  looking,  as 
I  said  in  the  January  letter,  for  that  $6  rate, 
but  they  are  looking  for  something  afar  off. 
Two  of  the  barges  have  disposed  of  their  cargo 
—well,  $5.25  was  top,  and  in  one  case,  after  dis¬ 
charging  one  hundred  thousand,  they  knocked 
them  off,  and  the  barge  laid  about  a  week,  and 
was  finally  resold  to  the  same  party  for  less 
money. 

Another  barge  from  here  has  been  on  the 
market  for  about  two  months,  the  owner  hold¬ 
ing  for  that  fancy  price.  There  will  have  to  be 
a  very  decided  change  in  the  weather  and  de¬ 
mand  if  he  gets  it,  as  the  Hudson  is  still  open, 
and  there  are  manufacturers  outside  of  Haver¬ 
straw  and  some  in  that  place  will  sell  for  less 
than  the  set  figure. 

Stock  January  1st. 

1893.  1894. 

Haverstraw  Bay . 119,000,000  100,000,000 

Other  points  on  N.  River..  90,000,000  118,000,000 


New  Jersey .  46,000,000  56,000,000 

Long  Island .  7,000,000  4,500,000 

Staten  Island .  4,200,000  4, .500, 000 

On  barges .  20,000,000 

Total . 206,200,000  303,000,000 


Thirty-seven  million  more  than  at  the  same 
date  last  year.  It  is  a  surprise  to  many  that 
there  were  not  many  million  more.  Some 
must  have  run  their  stock  in  during  the  run 
of  low  prices. 

New  Jersey  has  ten  million  more  than  last 


year.  The  increase  must  be  credited  to  South 
Jersey,  as  Hackensack  is  four  millions  short 
of  last  year.  Figures  are  hard  things  to  com¬ 
bat,  and  with  three  hundred  million  of  stock 
available  means  for  every  working  day  from 
the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  next  June 
that  three  millions  of  brick  can  be  ready  for 
consumption  without  any  new  stock  being 
put  on  the  market.  If  the  weather  is  good  in 
March,  there  will  be  some  moulding,  and 
April  will  see  new  brick  ready  for  shipment. 
There  is  political  “Hari  Kari,”  and  if  some  of 
the  manufacturers  continue  to  make  brick 
there  will  be  another  kind  of  “Hari  Kari”  to 
report. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  USE  OF  BRICK. 

It  is  usually  expected  that  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  will  furnish  the  majority 
of  the  plans  for  the  building  of  the  coming 
season.  January,  1894,  is  behind  the  previous 
season.  The  number  of  filed  plans  for  four 
weeks  in  1893  was  163,  to  cost  $3,958,097.  The 
four  weeks  for  1894  show  116  plans  to  cost 
$2,351,300.  A  difference  of  over  one  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars  in  New  York  City. 

Brooklyn  seems  to  be  at  a  stand  still.  The 
first  four  weeks  of  1893,  272  permits  were  issued 
to  cost  $1,002,005.  For  the  same  period  of  1894, 
164  permits  were  issued  to  cost  8466,585,  which 
goes  to  show  that  if  all  the  plans  that  are  filed 
are  built  there  will  still  be  a  decided  shrinkage. 

In  times  past,  easy  money  has  stimulated 
building.  If  such  were  the  case  at  present, 
building  should  have  a  boom,  as  never  in  their 
history  have  banks  had  so  much  money  on 
hand.  The  statement  of  the  Associated  Banks 
of  New  York  City  on  January  27th,  showed 
over  $109,000,000  over  the  legal  requirement  of 
25  per  cent.  With  all  the  inducements  offered 
for  speculative  building,  it  still  lingers. 

HOW  TO  DISPOSE  OF  PALE  BRICK 

Is  going  to  be  a  question  the  coming  season, 
and  in  the  future.  New  masters,  new. laws, 
prevail.  The  political  cyclone  that  struck 
Brooklyn  last  fall  has  resulted  in  a  new  com¬ 
missioner  of  buildings,  who  has  drafted  a  new 
set  of  laws,  in  part  a  counterpart  of  those  that 
exist  in  New  York  City.  They  will  not  allow 
the  use  of  pale  brick  within  the  city  limits. 
For  a  long  time  past  Brooklyn  has  been  a  pale 
brick  market.  The  Commissioner  says  he  is 
not  going  to  allow  all  the  rubbish  that  is  made 
to  be  used  in  Brooklyn. 

WILL  THEY  SUCCEED? 

I  made  mention  last  month  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Haverstraw  manufacturers  to 
secure  higher  prices.  As  the  Irishman  re¬ 
marked,  it  was  unanimous— “all”  but  two 
firms.  If  boycott  or  drastic  measures  should 
be  used  against  at  least  one  of  the  Arms,  it 
would  not  be  wondered  at. 

The  members  of  the  firm  in  question  are  the 
presidents  of  the  two  banks  in  that  town,  with 
the  cashier  of  one  of  them,  and  the  other 
stockholders  in  the  estate  of  one  who  had  been 
president  of  one  of  the  banks.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  there  is  a  similar  case  in  all  the  U.  S. 
Where  all  the  business  of  banking  is  done  in 
town,  with  the  officers  engaged  in  some  other 
line  of  trade  and  refuse  to  join  in  a  movement 
to  help  their  customers  as  well  as  themselves, 
is  a  curiosity  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What 
the  outcome  may  be  is  hard  to  tell.  If  it  does 
not  cause  the  others  to  get  together  and  form 
another  bank,  thereby  giving  the  members  of 
the  present  institutions  more  time  to  attend  to 
the  methods  and  means  of  selling  their  stock 
for  less  than  their  neighbors,  it  will  be  strange. 
That  active  measure  should  be  taken  in  the 
case,  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  If  noth¬ 
ing  is  done,  it  will  be  a  case  of  seasickness  of  a 
large  number  of  the  sailors  that  embarked 
with  such  eclat  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

MARKET. 

Practically  none  of  the  stock  from  Haver¬ 
straw  that  has  been  covered  and  held  for  the 


fixed  figure  of  $6  or  $5.75  is  taken,  when  any¬ 
thing  else  can  be  obtained.  If  the  Haverstraw 
should  close,  say,  for  two  weeks,  Long  Island 
and  South  Jersey  would  rush  stock  in  know¬ 
ing  that  when  navigation  opened,  there  would 
be  large  shipments  and  they  would  be  left. 

The  Up  River  manufacturers  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  join  their  Haverstraw  brethren. 

John  J.  Jova,  who  died  recently,  had  his  life 
insured  for  $40,000.  His  sons  will  continue  the 
yard.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

The  brickmakers  think  they  are  going  to 
have  a  good  year.  There  is  confidence  in  this. 
They  give  proof  of  it  that  is  tangible.  The 
early  part  of  February  is  a  dull  time  usually 
but  there  are  signs  even  now  that  are  safe  to  go 
by,  and  they  point  to  big  work.  The  tariff 
agitation  has  a  more  unsettling  effect  here  than 
farther  west,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  over  and 
manufacturers  and  everybody  else  can  know 
where  they  surely  stand,  there  will  be  some 
improvement.  People  will  then  do  what  they 
see  they  can  do.  So  far  they  have  done  noth¬ 
ing.  The  money  scare  has  completely  died  out. 
Manufacturing  establishments  are  resuming. 
Investors  are  planning,  and  are  anxious  to  get 
their  money  to  work.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  our  trolley  lines;  they  will  help  busi¬ 
ness  a  great  deal  by  inducing  builders  to  build 
farther  out  of  town  where  land  is  cheaper.  A 
trolley  line  is  to  be  built  from  here  straight 
north  30  miles  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  from 
thence  to  New  York. 

The  Perkiomen  Steam  Brick  Works  at  Per- 
kiomen  Junction  are  undergoing  extensive 
operations  and  manufacturing  facilities  will 
be  enlarged  considerably. 

The  Grlfleo  Enamel  Brick  Company  are  also 
enlarging  their  plant  at  the  same  place. 

Schaffer  &  Bro.,  in  anticipation  of  a  busy  sea¬ 
son  have  leased  a  tract  of  clay  in  the  same 
locality  where  they  will  set  up  their  machines. 

Among  the  frequent  wages  reductions  which 
are  so  sadly  familiar  to  employes,  is  a  10  per 
cent,  cut  by  the  Wick  Bros., at  Kittennany,and 
the  works  are  temporarily  closed  while  the 
men  are  thinking  over  it. 

The  Brick  Manufacturers’  Exchange  has  re¬ 
newed  the  following  schedule  of  rates  per  M. 
for  1894:  Salmon,  $5.75;  hard,  $8;  stretcher,  hard 
and  machine  $11  to  $14;  Pressed  Brick,  best 
quality,  $20;  second  quality,  $18.  Some  of  the 
members  attended  the  National  Association  of 
Brick  Manufacturers  at  Chicago  and  were  much 
pleased. 

The  Excelsior  Press  Brick  Manufacturing 
Co.,  have  been  granted  a  dissolution.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  company’s  only  liability  was 
or  is  a  mortgage  of  $28, .500  held  by  the  Fidelity 
Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

John  H.  Webster  a  once  prominent  brick- 
maker  of  Frankford  died  last  week  in  his 
eighty-first  year. 

The  Trenton  potters  have  refused  to  accept 
the  10  per  cent,  reduction  offered  them  and  the 
strike  is  on. 

Several  schemes  are  on  hand  looking  to  the 
starting  of  new  brick  yards  near  the  city. 
There  is  no  serious  overproduction  and  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  manufactured  is  cleaned  up  each 
season.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fine  brick  and  corresponding  activity 
in  the  production  of  them.  Builders  are  look¬ 
ing  anxiously  for  the  opening  of  spring  work- 
now  not  very  remote.  Some  of  the  leading 
builders  have  their  financial  arrangements 
already  made  for  big  work.  There  is  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  among  moneyed  men  to  push  the  build¬ 
ers  along,  a  good  deal  of  land  is  being  offered 
and  as  a  consequence  cheap  sites  are  being  ob 
tained.  Labor  and  material  being  low,  things 
will  take  a  start  and  we  will  probably  gefc 
th  rough  the  season  without  obstruction. 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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The  demand  for  Are  brick  has  fallen  oft". 
Brickmaking  machinery  has  been  quiet,  but 
we  learn  here  and  there  big  orders  are  expected. 

The  great  industry  in  this  State  is  iron  and 
steel  making  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  an  im¬ 
provement  of  small  proportions  has  set  in.  We 
are  over  the  scare  and  ready  for  work.  Mills 
are  starting  up  and  more  will  follow.  Within 
six  weeks  there  will  be  a  general  transforma¬ 
tions.  By  that  time  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of 
trolly  lines  will  be  under  way.  Anon. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 

The  sewer  pipe  and  fire  brick  works 
in  this  region  are  running  steadily  and 
are  having  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
market  for  their  products.  The  mild 
winter  weather  has  had  the  effect  of 
continuing  sewer  work,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  so  many  cities  are  finding 
work  for  their  unemployed,  principally 
in  street  improvement  and  drainage, 
thus  causing  a  good  demand  for  both 
sewer  pipe  and  brick.  There  is  no  class 
of  workmen,  in  this  region,  at  least,  who 
have  felt  the  hard  times  as  little  as  the 
clayworkers. 

The  long  threatened  sewer  pipe 
manufacturers’  combination  is,  as  yet,  a 
corporation  in  name  only.  January  1st, 
the  date  when  it  was  to  go  into  effect, 
has  come  and  gone,  and  yet  each  firm 
in  the  consolidation  is  quietly  conduct¬ 
ing  its  own  business  independent  of  all 
others,  and  a  sharp  competition  still 
continues.  The  proceedings  of  the 
meetings  of  this  company  are  as  secret 
as  a  Masonic  communication.  Inquiry 
of  any  of  the  members  usually  brings 
the  reply  that  he  can  report  “progress.” 
The  latest  difficulty,  it  is  rumored,  is 
that  they  are  not  a  unit  on  one  very 
important  point;  some  advocate  a 
general  shut  down  of  their  plants  for  a 
couple  of  months  until  the  spring 
business  opens,  while  others  desire  to 
to  run  and  accumulate  a  stock.  The 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  the  month  everything 
will  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
twenty-four  immense  sewer  pipe  plants 
will  lose  their  individuality  in  the  one 
large  consolidation,  with  headquarters 
in  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Wm.  Wallace,  having  sold  his  stock 
in  the  Markle  Fire  Clay  Company,  of 
Markle,  Ohio,  retires  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  company.  D.  A.  Sloane 
was  elected  President,  0.  Y.  Crawford 
Secretary  and  H.  Montgomery  Treas. 
This  works  is  the  “Baby”  sewer  pipe 
works  in  the  great  Toronto  district, 
and  is  a  model  plant  of  large  capacity. 

The  John  Porter  Company,  of  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  controlling  more 
brick  works,  and  whose  daily  output 


of  paving  brick  is  the  largest  of  any  one 
concern  in  the  world,  has  changed  its 
name.  This  corporation  will  hereafter 
be  known  as-  the  Mack  Manufacturing 
Co.  John  M.  Mack  is  President,  Thos. 
McConville  Sec’y.  and  G.  B.  Boien  Treas. 
and  Gen’l.  Manager.  Their  headquarters 
will  be  in  Pittsburg,  instead  of  New 
Cumberland:  This  change  was  brought 
about  on  account  of  John  Porter,  the 
founder  of  this  company  and  the  pioneer 
brick  manufacturer  of  this  valley,  again 
engaging  in  the  brick  business.  Mr. 
Porter  was  president  of  this  company 
until  about  two  years  ago,  he  severed 
his  connection  with  it  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  paving  brick  plant  at 
Hamiltontown,  a  short  distance  above 
New  Cumberland,  on  the  Ohio  River. 
John  Porter  a  short  time  ago,  went  on 
the  market  again  with  “John  Porter 
Brick,”  a  product  of  his  new  plant. 
These  two  concerns  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  names,  at  once  began  to 
have  trouble,  and  after  several  lawsuits 
over  contracts,  in  order  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  future,  decided  to  make  the 
change  as  recorded  above. 

Buckeye. 


AN  IMPROVED  BUILDING  TILE. 


so  much  larger.  The  saving  in  stud¬ 
ding  and  lathing  is  a  large  item  in  ex¬ 
pense.  Can  be  built  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  good  frame  houses;  cost  but  little 
for  repairs,  and  light  insurance.  It  is 
the  coming  material.  License  and 
State  rights  to  manufacture  for  sale. 

For  further  particulars,  write  to  Mr. 
Stewart. 


GREER  TO  JENKINS  CORRECTED. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  January  issue,  in  letter  “Greer  to 
Jenkins,”  I  am  made  to  say:  “In  my 
opinion  the  bricks  are  checked  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  burning  if  perfectly 
dry  before  being  set  in  the  kiln.  This 
can  be  found  out  by  rapping  them 
smartly  together.”  What  I  intended  to 
say  was,  “In  my  opinion  the  bricks  are 
checked  in  the  last  stage  of  drying.  If 
perfectly  dry  before  being  set  in  the 
kiln  this  can  be  found  out  by  rapping 
them  smartly  together.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  composi¬ 
tor  or  I  am  to  blame  for  the  error,  but 
would  feel  obliged  if  you  would  have  it 
corrected  if  you  consider  the  matter 
worthy  of  further  notice. 

R.  M.  Greer. 


SHIS  is  a  very  cheap  building  ma¬ 
terial,  of  which  the  parts  may 
easily  be  moulded  and  rapidly  laid* 
patented  by  Mr.  John  Stewart,  Jr.,  of 
Somersworth/N.  H.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  improved  tiles 
in  place  in  a  wall,  a  portion 
of  which  is  filled  with  con¬ 
crete.  Fig.  2,  corner ;  Fig. 

3,  side  piece;  Fig.  4,  half 
tile ;  Fig.  5,  cross  partition 
brace.  The  walls  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  built  12  inches 
thick.  From  cellar  wall 
to  first  floor,  filled  solid 
with  concrete  from  first 
floor  up,  a  3-inch  air  space 
is  left  which  takes  away  all 
dampness.  The  inside  of 
the  wall  can  be  glazed, 
roughed  for  plaster,  or  left 
plain  terra  cotta,  as  the 
builder  may  prefer.  No 
studding  or  lathing  re¬ 
quired.  The  outside  may  be  made  very 
ornamental.  The  tile  now  in  use  are 
8x12  inches;  they  are  quickly  put  in 
place  and  look  handsome.  The  cost  to 
burn  is  much  less  than  brick — a  much 
larger  amount  can  be  put  in  the  kiln. 
They  cost  less  than  brick  to  lay,  being 


IMITATIONS. 


We  have  a  very  conspicuous  example 
in  our  city  of  the  folly  of  undertaking 
to  cover  up  poor  brick  work  with  an 


S.V 


imitation  substance  lined  ofl  in  a  way 
to  make  it  appear  like  good  brick  work. 
Imitation  in  building  work  never  suc¬ 
ceeds.  In  the  nature  of  things  such 
structures  are  at  best  but  makeshifts; 
indeed  imitations  in  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustrial  life  are  good  things  to  avoid. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 
No.  19. 


j^ONTINUING  the  brief  history  of 
V  the  thermometer,  commenced  in 

>  the  Jan.  issue  of  the  Clay- Worker: 

“Finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  the  physicist  Renal- 
dini,  of  Pisa,  a  professor  of  Padua,  pro¬ 
posed  that  all  thermometers  should 
take  the  freezing  degree  of  water  as  a 
fixed  point,  and,  as  a  second  fixed  point, 
that  to  which  alcohol  rises  in  a  tube 
dipped  in  melted  butter,  the  intervening 
space  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts. 
From  this  epoch,  then,  dates  the  pres¬ 
ent  thermometer,  and  the  first  instru¬ 
ment  due  to  this  innovation  dates  back 
-to  1701.  This  was  constructed  by  New¬ 
ton,  and  was  the  first  thermometer  giv¬ 
ing  comparable  readings  that  had  been 
devised.  The  liquid  that  he  adopted 
was  linseed  oil,  which  is  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  higher  temperature  than  al¬ 
cohol  without  boiling,  and  his  fixed 
point  of  graduation  for  the  upper  limit 
was  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  and 
for  the  lower,  the  point  at  which  the  oil 
stops  at  the  moment  of  congelation. 

A  search  soon  began  to  be  made  for 
a  t'nermometric  agent  other  than  oil 
(which  was  too  feebly  expanded  by  heat, 
and  which  congeals  at  but  a  slightly 
elevated*  temperature),  and,  in  1715, 
Gabriel  Fahrenheit,  of  Dantriz,  almost 
completely  solved  the  problem,  in  the 
construction  of  the  thermometer  that 
now  bears  his  name.  This  was  imme¬ 
diately  adopted  in  Germany  and  En¬ 
gland  (where  it  is  still  employed),  and 
was  introduced  into  France.  But,  along 
about  1730,  scientists  gave  preference  to 
the  one  that  Reaumur  had  just  de¬ 
vised.  Finally,  in  1741,  Celsius,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Upsal,  constructed  the  instru¬ 
ment  called  the  Centrigrade  thermom¬ 
eter.  The  three  last  named  instruments 
are  the  ones  most  commonly  used,  and 
differ  only  in  the  graduation  of  each.” 
Such,  then,  is  the  brief  history  of  the 
development  of  the  thermometer.  Now, 
bearing  in  mind  that  only  intensity  is 
measured  by  this  instrument,  not  quan¬ 
tity.  To  illustrate  this  let  uS  take  for 
example  and  comparison  the  fine  fibre 
of  bamboo  in  the  incandescent  lamp, 
and  a  railroad  car-axle,  both  at  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  a  welding  heat,  call  it 
3,000.°  This  is  the  intensity  measure  of 
them  both,  or  rather  of  each. 

* Depressed,  temperature  makes  it  clearer,  I 
think.- W.  W. 


Now,  assuming  the  fibre  to  measure 
the  one  two-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  car  axle  to  measure 
five  inches  in  diameter,  assuming  also 
that  iron  and  bamboo  fibre  have  the 
same  capacity  for  heat;  then,  although 
the  intensities  of  each  are  the  same,  the 
quantity  of  heat  they  contain  are  as 
1,000,000  to  1. 

This  introduces  us  to  another  mea¬ 
sure  of  heat,  viz.;  Measuring  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat.  To  accomplish  this  we 
have  recourse  to  a  pair  of  scales  and 
weights,  in  addition  to  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  upon 
a  standard,  or  unit  of  measure 
and  weight ;  for,  in  describing  a 
clay  bank  if  I  were  to  say  it  has  a  face 
1,000  feet  long,  this  would  only  give 
you  an  idea  of  its  length.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  would  be  very  incomplete  even 
when  I  told  you  it  had  a  depth  of  fif¬ 
teen  feet;  but  when  I  tell  you  it  extends 
back  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  averaging 
the  same  all  through,  you  can  approxi¬ 
mate  the  millions  there  are  in  it. 

Now  as  length,  depth,  and  width  are 
the  necessary  factors  of  the  quantity  of 
clay  in  the  bank,  so  are  weight  of  fuel 
and  intensity  of  same  necessary  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  quantity  of  heat. 

The  temperature  of  the  bamboo  fibre 
mentioned  above  is  far  higher  than  the 
melting  point  of  steel,  but,  how  much 
steel  would  it  melt?  Taking  this  case 
right  home,  let  us  reduce  the  area  of 
fire  surface  in  a  brick  kiln  say  to  one- 
fourth  its  present  area,  and  with  this 
restricted  grate  surface  try  to  burn  a 
kiln  of  brick  ;  the  result  you  can  easily 
surmise,  and  you  can  readily  assign  a 
reason  for  it,  viz:  The  fires  were  not 
large  enough  to  heat  the  kiln  thor¬ 
oughly.  Now  this  is  a  case  of  lack  of 
quantity,  but  not  of  intensity,  for  the  small 
fires  could  easily  be  maintained  at  the 
same  temperature  as  the  large  ones,  or 
even  at  a  higher  temperature,  with  very 
little  change  in  the  resulting  failure  to 
burn  the  brick. 

Per  Contra.  If  2,000°  of  heat  be  the 
intensity  required  to  burn  brick  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  fires  with  even  four  times 
the  ordinary  grate  surface  be  maintained 
at  1,700°  or  1,800°  the  brick  will  never 
be  thoroughly  burnt.  This  is  a  case  of 
lack  of  intensity,  but  not  of  quantity. 

Every  intelligent  burner — and  here 
I  do  not  refer  to  book  intelligence — 
could  confirm  what  is  said  above,  and 
state  it  too,  in  his  own  way. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every¬ 
day  work  at  the  kiln,  and  elsewhere,  to 


have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  quantity 
and  intensity;  great  blunders  are  daily 
made  for  want  of  such  distinction. 
Millions  of  brick  are  fired  into  useless 
scoria  by  an  excessive  intensity,  while 
millions  more  of  salmon  are  produced 
by  wasting  tons  of  fuel  in  generating 
a  surplus  quantity  of  low  intensity  heat. 

The  study  of  heat,  and  its  proper 
application,  is  of  immense  benefit  both 
to  the  head  and  pocket  of  the  brick 
manufacturer,  and  large  users  of  fuel 
generally.  Good  practical,  hard  sense, 
cannot  be  ignored  in  the  clay  industries, 
but  it  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  as 
much  science  as  can  be  acquired.  By 
all  means  avoid  being  ultra  practical, 
and  do  not  heap  contumely  on  the 
head  of  the  scientific  explorer,  or, 
“  theorist  ”  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
him.  I  can  well  remember  when  we 
used  to  consider  10  or  12  inches  from 
the  firegrate,  to  the  crown  sheet  of  the 
boiler  quite  sufficient,  “good,  common, 
hard  sense  ”  teaching  us  that  the  nearer 
the  fire  was  to  the  boiler  the  better  she 
would  steam,  and  to  use  two  lines  from 
Burns : 

“  This  past  for  certain,  undisputed ; 

It  ne’er  cam  i’  our  heads  to  doubt  it.” 

Till  one  of  these  detestable  “theoreti¬ 
cal  men  ”  came  along,  and  told  us  our 
theory  was  wrong,  that  we  were  wasting 
coal  by  not  giving  it  sufficient  room  to 
burn,  sending  it  up  the  smoke-stack 
unconsumed,  that  if  we  would  loiver 
the  grate  until  it  was  double  that  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  boiler  she  would  steam 
quite  as  well,  with  less  firing  and  fuel. 
We  received  this  advice  with  much 
doubt  and  misgiving,  but  coming  from 
one  who  was  looked  upon  as  an  author¬ 
ity  on  many  scientific  subjects, and,  be¬ 
sides  being  one  of  the  members  of  the 
firm,  his  suggestions  could  not  very  well 
be  ignored.  The  alteration  of  one  boiler 
verified  his  theory,  and  when  I  took 
measurements  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  forty  inches  was  the  height  from 
grates  to  boiler,  and  it  was  reported 
none  too  high.  Soft  coal  was  the  fuel 
used.  En  passant ;  are  the  arches  in 
the  Dutch  kiln,  and  the  furnaces  of 
kilns  in  general  provided  with  space 
enough,  to  burn  coal  pwperly,  especially 
soft  or  bituminous  coal.  Experiments 
in  this  direction  could  easily  and 
cheaply  be  made  in  the  Dutch  kiln.  I 
must  leave  this  suggestion  for  some  in¬ 
telligent,  painstaking  burner,  or  mana¬ 
ger  to  pick  up,  assuring  them  that  flame 
from  fuel  must  have  room  to  develop 
otherwise  fuel  is  most  certainly  wasted. 
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To  return  to  the  standard  of  heat 
quantity  then  :  we  will  take  a  pound  of 
water  at  82°  F.  and  by  applying  heat  to 
it,  raise  it  to  38°  F.  The  amount  or 
quantity  of  heat  that  will  raise  this 
pound  of  water  one  degree,  is  called  a 
unit  of  heat,  without  any  consideration 
of  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  or 
how  the  heat  is  applied.  Ninety-nine 
units  may  have  been  wasted  in  using 
the  one  unit,  but  the  wasted  ones  do 
not  count  in  this  case. 

There  are  two  other  standards  or 
units  of  heat,  first  of  these  is  that  quan¬ 
tity  that  will  raise  one  pound  of  water 
from  0°C.  to  1°C.,  or  one  degree  centi¬ 
grade.  The  next  is,  that  quantity  of 
heat  will  raise  one  kilogramme  of  water 
1°C.  Now  these  three  different  units  of 
heat  amount  to  exactly  the  same  thing 
when  the  weight  of  water  heated,  and 
the  length,  or  size  of  degree  is  accu¬ 
rately  taken  into  account. 

It  used  to  perplex  me  to  see  in  one 
book  that  a  certain  fuel  carried  62,000 
heat  units,  and  in  another  book  to  read 
of  the  same  fuel  containing  only  33,000 
units,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  yet 
reconciled  to  varying  standards  of 
weight,  measure,  etc. 

The  French  standard  is  the  one 
adopted  by  scientists,  that  is,  the  kilo¬ 
gramme  of  weight,  to  the  centigrade 
degree. 

As  the  pound  weight  and  the  Fahren¬ 
heit  degree  are  much  more  familiar  to 
the  general  reader  I  shall  give  them  the 
preference  in  these  papers. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

DRYLNbr  BRICK, 

BY  S.  GREEN. 

LOW  TEMPERATURE  IS  EFFECTIVE. 

S  HEATED  air  is  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  more  moisture,  and  en¬ 
closed  artificial  dryers,  with  but 
little  current  passing  through 
them,  may  easily  maintain  high  temp¬ 
erature,  these  means  seem  to  have 
been  suggested  in  operating  the  artifi¬ 
cial  dryers  in  general  use. 

Much  intelligent  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  subject,  and  yet  brick- 
makers  are  asking  for  a  satisfactory 
means  of  drying  building  brick. 

Is  it  not  possible  that,  though  “econ¬ 
omy  is  wealth,”  there  may  have  been 
too  strong  a  desire  to  save  the  heat  that 
has  been  necessarily  generated  at  much 
cost  to  evaporate  the  large  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  the  brick  ? 


It  requires  much  heat  to  carry  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  moisture  up  a  chimney  by 
what  is  termed  a  natural  draft;  and  if  it 
is  not  used,  the  accumulation  of  it,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  mid-length  of  the  dryer, 
tends  to  check  the  draft  and  retard  the 
drying  where  it  is  most  desirable;  and 
yet,  if  it  is  used,  it  must  be  to  carry  a 
large  quantity  of  heavily  charged  air 
(that  may  soften  or  cause  the  bricks  to 
lose  their  shape  or  “squat”),  lest  the 
sharp  draft  of  hot,  dry  air  injure  or 
cause  the  fresh  made  bricks  to  “check” 
as  they  enter  the  dryer  close  to  the 
chimney. 

The  limit  of  effectiveness  appears  to 
be  prescribed  in  the  deprivation  of  a 
liberal  supply  of  air. 

If  a  fan  be  used  to  exhaust  the  air 
from  the  end  of  a  dryer  as  something 
of  a  substitute  for  a  chimney,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  power  is  great  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  influence  upon  the  body  of 
air  to  be  moved  from  “away  back,”  and 
the  rapid  current  or  sharp  draft  right 
at  the  fan  where  the  bricks  enter  tends 
to  injure  them  and  throw  off  much 
heat  to  waste,  and  somewhat  the  same 
results  occur  as  with  the  sharp  draft  up 
the  chimney. 

In  using  a  fan  to  force  the  air  into  a 
dryer  it  may  first  be  drawn  or  forced 
through  heated  pipes  close  to  it,  and 
thus  secure  fair  radiation;  yet  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  air  must  needs  be  limited,  as  the 
excessive  heat  and  current  combined, 
may  injure  the  drying  material,  and 
the  confined  passage  ways  to  restrain 
the  air  under  the  necessary  concentra¬ 
tion  of  current  requires  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  air  motor,  necessarily  costly 
in  power  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  air  put  in  motion,  and  considerable 
loss  occurs  in  friction  to  the  passage  of 
the  air  before  it  reaches  the  place  where 
it  is  designed  to  do  the  most  good. 

Increased  temperature  surely  enables 
the  air  to  carry  more  moisture;  yet,  as 
ordinarily  employed,  this  air  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  very  much  of  it,  and 
were  we  allowed  to  use  a  figure  of 
speech, had  it  any  back, it  might  be  liable 
to  ache  or  break. 

It  is  certainly  a  heavyweight  of  mois¬ 
ture  that  must  be  carried,  and  it  ipay 
have  loaded  down  the  attempts  at  arti¬ 
ficial  drying  to  such  a  serious  extent  as 
to  possibly  be  one  of,  if  not  the  princi¬ 
pal,  cause  of  brick  drying,  or  facilities 
for  caring  for  the  brick,  being  so  far  be¬ 
hind  both  making  and  burning,  and 
the  chief  requirement  and  demand  of 
the  manufacturers  seems  to  be  for  some 


satisfactory  artificial  means  of  drying. 

There  is  room,  evidently,  for  devotion 
of  attention  to  some  means  other  than 
those  chiefly  in  operation,  and  no  doubt 
efforts  resulting  in  success  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  and  rewarded. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  just  “stumble”  into  a  train  of 
thought  that  may  lead  up  to  better  re¬ 
sults.  May  it  not  be  possible  to  find  an 
interesting  field  for  reflection  in  the 
direction  of  taking  a  rather  contrary 
course  and  try  the  use  of  more 
air  at  the  natural  accompanying  low 
temperatures? 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  very  good, 
and  under  peculiarly  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  quick  and  “solid”  results  may  be 
obtained  from  drying  outside,  and  is  it 
not  really  more  satisfactory,  in  its  sea¬ 
son,  than  the  artificial  means  generally 
adopted? 

“Summer  heat”  is  of  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  than  that  of  most  dryers  and  less 
than  at  the  outlet  where  the  excessive 
heat  goes  to  waste,  it  may  be,  and  surely 
it  is  not  high  enough  to  burn  the  brick 
boards. 

There  may  be  no  harm  in  seeking  a 
remedy,  and  since  we  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  somewhat  complain  of  exist¬ 
ing  appliances,  it  being  easy  to  com¬ 
plain;  and  yet,  there  is  sometimes 
room  for  it,  and  he  who  cannot  hit  a 
barn  door,  or  strike  something  in  firing 
at  as  broad  a  mark  as  all-out  oj-doors  for 
comparison  and  possible  profit,  may  not 
be  regarded  as  much  of  a  marksman, 
and  it  may  have  become  something  of 
a  self-imposed  duty  to  strive  to  furnish 
something  better. 

Now,  brother  brickmakers!  The  writer 
having  been  engaged  for  several  years 
in  the  business  and  made  a  few  million 
bricks,  feels  that  he  may  so  address  you 
with  propriety,  yet  disclaiming  any  ac¬ 
cumulation  for  the  purpose  of  firing 
them  at  the  heads  of  other  clay  men,  or 
even  dryer  men,  and  in  speaking  of  men 
using  clay  in  the  prosecution  of  so  hon¬ 
orable  a  vocation  as  that  of  brickmak¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they 
are  of  the  clayey  character  or  condition 
to  be  burned  into  bricks,  though  many 
of  them  be  “specimen  bricks”  in  the 
best  sense,  and  yet  it  is  just  possible 
that  not  a  few  of  them  have  been — 
again  figuratively  speaking — somewhat 
“burned”  in  using  dryers  with  such 
high  temperature,  that  they  may  feel 
like  coming  “down  on  them” — those 
who  “sold”  them  (the  diyers  I  mean) — 
like  “a  thousand  of  bricks,”  and  they 
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have  millions  of  them,  and  I  hope  they 
may  have  many  more  and  be  dried  by 
some  satisfactory  artificial  means. 

Let  us  look  at  the  outside  drying  for 
awhile  with  a  view  of  trying  to  see  wliat 
may  be  “the  peculiarly  favorable  con¬ 
ditions”  when  such  satisfactory  results 
are  secured  that  we  may  wish  that  they 
could  be  continued  inside,  for  steady 
and  reliable  use.  We  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  nature  has  most  gen¬ 
erously  furnished  a  supply  of  air,  and 
so  abundantly  that  it  neither  requires 
high  temperature  (nor  enclosure),  and  it 
drops  or  parts  with  its  moisture  easier 
in  condensation. 

We  observe  how  quickly  the  clayey 
roads  are  dried  by  the  strong  spring 
winds,  though  at  lower  temperature 
than  even  “summer  heat,”  and  in  mid¬ 
summer  we  know  that  at  times  but  very 
slow  drying  occurs  when  there  is  but 
little  or  no  air  stirring,  though  it  may 
be  ever  so  hot.  Of  course,  other  condi¬ 
tions  being  equal,  with  the  same  cur¬ 
rent  of  equally  dry  air,  quicker  drying 
may  be  secured  with  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature,  but  then  it  is  not  so  necessary 
when  there  is  wind  and  if  heated  air 
accompanied  a  strong  current,  a  very 
dry  condition  may  occur,  which  would 
be  liable  to  “check”  the  bricks;  for, 
even  in  “outside”  drying  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  secured  satisfactorily,  as  we  know, 
and  the  entire  danger  does  not  by  any 
means  consist  in  too  highly  “watered 
stock.” 

Now,  let  us  put  the  bricks  out 
“on  the  yard  (and  I  do  not  com¬ 
pare  with  those  on  racks,  as  the 
circulation  is  somewhat  obstructed, 
and  the  distribution  and  supply  of 
air  is  not  as  complete  as  it  may  be 
made  by  certain  artificial  means),  when 
there  may  be  a  good,  stiff  breeze,  and 
the  air  happens  to  be  just  so  fully 
charged  with  moisture  as  to  wet  the 
bricks,  but  still  permit  them  to  keep 
their  shape.  Certainly  no  “checking” 
at  the  surface  can  occur  when  they  are 
so  moistened,  or  quite  as  much  as  at 
the  interior.  If  the  wind  continues  to 
blow,  and  then  the  bricks  can  bear  all 
the  current  that  they  can  ever  be  prop¬ 
erly  subjected  to  while  the  surfaces  are 
so  protected  and  the  fairly  low  temper¬ 
ature  exists,  the  moisture  will  come 
readily  to  the  surface  as  it  is  carried  ofl 
rapidly  in  the  air  a  little  dryer  than  the 
bricks  are,  and  so  long  as  the  surface  is 
kept  about  as  moist  as  the  interior,  no 
checking  need  be  seiiously  appre¬ 
hended,  even  from  quite  a  stiff  wind, 


and  the  inside  soon  becomes  about  as 
dry  as  the  outside  by  this  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  capillary  attraction. 

We  know  that  low  temperature  causes 
condensation,  and  this  insures  really  the 
effective  drying  when  the  moisture  can 
be  properly  disposed  of  in  thus  being 
removed  from  the  air  or  the  bricks,  yet, 
of  this  we  may  write  further  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  later  to  be  described  artificial 
means  of  drying. 

Should  the  air  gradually  become  dry¬ 
er  and  warmer  and  it  is  very  liable  to, 
these  conditions  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  (unless  the  supply  of  moisture 
be  “backed  up”  by  a  storm,  especially 
from  the  sea,  and  it  is  said  that  “Fore¬ 
caster  Dunn”  has  no  jurisdiction  out 
there),  the  interior  of  the  bricks  will 
soon  become  prepared  for  it,  and  very 
quick  and  safe  drying,  when  the  same 
strong  current  of  air  continues  till  it  is 
dry  and  hot  and  it  will  not  require 
many  hours  to  dry  brick  well,  under 
such  circumstances,  but  the  description 
of  how  to  fairly  reproduce  similar  con¬ 
ditions  and  results  in  an  economical 
manner  within  an  enclosure,  must 
needs  be  deferred  for  another  article. 

Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

SETTING  BRICK  IN  KILN— UP  DRAFT 
AND  DOWN  DRAFT. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  JR. 

HAVE  just  ended  a  series  of  articles 
in  December  Clay-Worker  on  “Set¬ 
ting  and  Burning  Brick,”  and  did 
not  think  it  necessary  for  the  present, 
to  say  any  more  on  the  subject.  But 
several  writers  in  the  Clay-Worker 
have  criticised  and  disputed  some 
things  said  in  my  articles  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  it  is  proper  and  perhaps 
best  that  I  should  notice,  in  a  general 
way,  the  objections  to  some  things  I  have 
said  on  “Brick  Setting  and  Burning.” 

I  see  nothing  new  in  the  argument 
of  my  good  friends  against  my  way  of 
etting  and  burning  brick.  They  only 
assert  that  their  way  is  better  than  my 
way.  They  do  not  point  out  the  defects 
in  my  way  of  setting  and  burning  brick. 
They  give  no  reasons  why  their  way  of 
setting  and  burning  is  better  than  my 
way,  but  go  on  to  repeat  their  assertions 
tha^  their  way  is  the  better,  and  only 
true  way  to  set  and  burn  brick,  and  the 
only  admissible  proof  they  offer  is,  that 
they  have  improved  on  their  old  way, 
assuming,  of  course,  tliat  my  way  is  just 
the  same  as  all  the  old  ways. 

THEIR  PREMISES  ARE  FALSE,  AND  THERE¬ 
FORE  THEIR  CONCLUSIONS. 

S 

An  excellent  writer  in  a  late  Clay- 


Worker  says  in  substance  :  “Men  may 
talk  all  they  want  to  about  the  natural 
way  for  heat  being  to  ascend,  and  that 
the  down  draft  is  an  unnatural  draft, 
etc.,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  the 
down  draft  kiln,  the  bricks  that  are 
compelled  to  stand  the  high  heat  for 
the  longest  time  are  on  the  top,  and 
have  the  least  weight  on  them,  while  in 
the  up  draft  kiln  the  reverse  is  true.” 
Now,  what  up  draft  does  the  writer 
mean?  Of  course, he  means  such  kilns 
as  he  has  seen  in  his  travels,  (for  I  do 
not  think  that  he  is  a  practical  brick 
setter  and  burner.)  Have  these  special¬ 
ists  for  down  draft  ever  seen  or  tried  a 
kiln,  such  as  I  have  described  in  my 
writings?  Have  they  ever.studied  the 
difference  between  the  old  way  of  setting 
and  burning  brick,  and  the  way  that  I 
advise  and  direct,  and  practiced  with  en¬ 
tire  success  many  years  past  ?  No;  they 
have  never  seen,  studied,  or  tried  to 
practice  anything  but  the  old  way  of  up 
draft  and  the  new  way  of  down  draft. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  THEIR  ARGUMENTS  IS 
SHOWN 

By  their  assumptions  that  they  “know 
all  that  is  worth  knowing”  about  up 
draft  brick  kilns,  and  that  they  have 
found  that  they  can  burn  brick  better 
by  down  draft  than  by  up  draft.  The 
trouble  with  all  radical  inventors  is, 
that  they  have  not  the  talent  or  genius 
to  deal  with  causes  instead  of  effects. 
An  old  thing  may  be  inherently  good, 
but  the  use  of  it  practically  bad.  If  we 
intelligently  seek  the  proper  use  of  it, 
we  may  avoid  the  risk  and  expense  of 
its  disuse.  We  shall  always  study  prin¬ 
ciples  before  practice;  “Principles  fol¬ 
low  their  concomitants,”  says  the  law. 
If  you  have  the  principle,  the  effect  is 
in  sight,  if  properly  applied. 

DOWN  DRAFT  SCIENTIFICALLY  A  MISNO¬ 
MER. 

Theoretically,  there  can  be  no  down 
draft  from  the  combustion  of  fuel,  the 
gas  evolved  is  lighter  than  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  must  ascend.  It  may  go  up 
and  down  a  dozen  times,  but  the  flue 
through  which  it  passes  must  be  much 
higher  at  its  outlet  than  at  its  inlet.  We 
may  say  down  draft  kiln  with  up  draft 
heat. 

ONE  OF  THE  FALLACIES  OF  THE  DOWN 
DRAFT  MEN 

Is,  that  when  a  kiln  is  at  a  settling 
heat,  the  brick  are  soft  and  if  the  draft  is 
up,  the  kiln  is  hottest  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  hottest  being  the  softest,  they  are 
crushed  or  warped  by  the  great  weight 
of  the  kiln  above.  Now  this  is  true,  if 
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the  kiln  has  been  set  too  close  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  a  free  uniform  draft  is 
prevented,  but  if  the  benches  and  over- 
hangers  are  set  lose,  skintling  and  regu¬ 
lar,  about  J-inch  apart,  and  the  whole 
kiln  set  in  like  manner,  and  then  plat¬ 
ted  with  brick  on  the  flat,  about  one 
inch  apart,  the  draft  up  through  the 
kiln  will  be  so  strong  that  no  concen¬ 
trated  heat  at  the  bottom  will  be  possible. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DRAFT  AND  HEAT 
WELL  UNDERSTOOD, 

Teaches  us  that  heat  evolved  from 
any  common  furnace  is  strongest  where 
the  draft  flue  is  most  contracted,  so 
that  a  brick  kiln  set  in  the  common 
way  with  much  less  draft  space  in  the 
arches  than  in  the  main  body  of  the 
kiln,  the  heat  cannot  escape  as  fast  as 
generated,  and  must  act  directly  and 
strongest  on  the  arch  brick. 

If  a  brick  kiln  be  rightly  and  properly 
set  and  burned,  as-  I  have  directed,  the 
greatest  heat  will  be  found  nearest  the 
top,  so  that  the  argument  for  down  draft 
to  prevent  the  crushing  of  hottest  brick 
at  bottom  of  kiln,  is  without  reason  or 
force.  But  the  theory  of  the  down  draft 
kiln  advocates  that  they  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  crushing  hot  brick  at  bottom  of 
kilns,  will  be  good  against  them  in  the 
watersmoking  process  of  their  kilns,  and 
only  a  moments  thought  will  certify 
this  fact.  If  the  draft  of  heat  be  from 
the  top  of  the  kiln  to  the  bottom,  all  the 
watersmoke  must  pass  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  brick,  and  they  being  softened  by 
the  steam,  will  easily  crush  by  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln.  It 
takes  twice  longer  to  watersmoke  a  down 
draft  kiln  than  it  takes  to  watersmoke 
an  up  draft,  and  the  only  way  to  over¬ 
come  this  defect  in  down  draft  kilns  is 
to  watersmoke  them  from  the  bottom. 
I  believe  this  improvement  has  been 
made  by  some  of  the  down  draft  inven¬ 
tors. 

WATERSMOKING,  AS  WELL  AS  HEATING,  IS 
MOST  NATURAL, 

And  best  accomplished  by  the  up 
draft  process.  No  one  will  even  pretend 
that  watersmoking  can  be  well  done  by 
down  draft,  and  as  to  heating,  not  a 
single  good  argument  has  been  made 
for  the  down  draft  principles.  The 
only  good  reason  given  in  favor  of  down 
draft  kilns  is,  that  the  men  who  use 
them  turn  out  better  brick  or  more 
hard  brick  than  they  could  do  in  using 
up  draft  kilns.  This  proves  nothing, 
only  that  the  men  who  went  from  up 
draft  kilns  to  down  draft,  did  not  know, 


and  failed  to  learn  the  best  and  proper 
use  of  up  draft  kilns. 

Will  anyone  say  that  a  down  draft 
kiln  will  turn  out  a  harder  and  bet¬ 
ter  brick  than  an  up  draft  kiln?  But, 
they  say,  that  a  greater  percentage  of 
hard  brick  can  be  had  by  a  down  draft. 
If  this  be  true  in  their  case,  it  only 
proves  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  the  up  draft. 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  FINALLY  SETTLE  THE 
DRAFT  QUESTION 

Is  by  full,  fair,  equal  intelligent  tests 
by  a  competitive  arrangement.  Let  the 
best  down  draft  expert  and  the  best  up 
draft  expert  compete  under  the  most 
favorable  and  the  same  conditions.  If 
it  results  in  favor  of  the  down  draft 
theory,  no  old  fogy  up  draft  will  be  so 
stupid  and  obstinate  as  to  refuse  to  sur¬ 
render.  But  until  this  be  done,  it  is  all 
mere  assumption  and  dogmatism  to 
claim  great  perfection  in  down  draft 
and  great  imperfection  in  up  draft. 

I  have  no  fight  with  down  draft  men, 
I  am  only  on  the  defensive.  I  have 
fully  set  forth  in  my  various  articles  the 
kind  of  a  brick  kiln  I  prefer.  It  is  not 
in  competition  with  any  patentee  or 
concern  in  the  brick  business.  In  fact, 
it  is  my  interest  and  the  interest  of  all 
who  think  as  I  do  about  down  draft 
kilns,  to  have  them  as  popular  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Down  draft  kilns  can  never  be  built 
and  used  as  cheap  as  up  draft,  and  as 
they  cannot  excel  in  quantity,  quality 
or  cost  of  brick,  the  balance  is  in  favor 
of  the  up  draft  in  the  items  of  construc¬ 
tion,  repairs,  etc.  Down  draft  men  help 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  brick.  God 
bless  all  of  them  that  want  to  do  right. 

ANSWERING  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  MY  WAY  OF 
SETTING  AND  BURNING  BRICK. 

Although  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
writings  plain  and  sufficiently  explicit 
about  building  kilns  and  setting  and 
burning,  yet  many  persons  write  me  for 
some  special  information,  which  I  think 
they  could  get  in  my  writings,  if  they 
would  pursue  them  with  more  thought 
and  attention.  I  do  not  object  to  ans¬ 
wering  any  fair  question,  that  will  aid 
anyone  in  getting  a  full  understanding 
of  anything  I  have  written  about,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  doing  anything  to  help 
a  good  brickmaker.  One  question  asked 
of  me  is,  “How  long  can  the  kiln  you 
recommend  in  your  book,  be  built?” 
Answer — If  you  want  to  use  the  cross  or 
transverse  arches,  the  size  I  give  in 
diagram  is  long  enough,  but  if  you 


don’t  use  the  cross  arches,  you  can  ex¬ 
tend  your  kiln  to  any  length.  Another 
asks,  “Do  you  cover  all  around  a  ‘cold 
spot’  in  a  burning  kiln  ?”  Answer — 
You  will  find  your  question  fully  ans¬ 
wered  in  my  book  on  “Brickmaking  and 
Burning,”  but  I  will  say  here,  that  as 
soon  as  your  kiln  is  well  burned  and 
settled  all  around  a  “cold  spot,”  be  sure 
to  cover  the  burned  places  with  fine 
damp  clay;  this  forces  the  draft  of  heat 
into  the  “cold  spot.”  All  around  the 
edges  of  it,  cover  the  margin  as  fast  as 
it  is  burnt,  and  thus  you  force  the  heat 
to  the  centre  of  the  “cold  spot.”  Follow 
my  directions  in  book,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  good  burn. 


OBITUARY. 


Charles  Gladding,  senior  partner  of 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  terra  cotta 
manufacturers,  San  Francisco,  died 
suddenly  at  Rome,  Italy,  recently. 

Charles  Gladding  was  a  New  York 
boy,  but  his  life  during  manhood  was 
spent  in  the  West.  For  over  twenty 
years  his  labors  were  identified  with 
Chicago.  In  1875  he  went  to  California 
and  became  a  pioneer  clayworker  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  His  works,  located 
near  San  Francisco,  have  long  been 
well  known,  and  have  produced  some 
very  good  work,  both  architectural  and 
horticultural. 

Mr.  Garret  Benjamin,  the  senior  mem 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Benjamin,  Cooper  & 
Co., brick  manufacturers  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on 
the  6th  inst.,  the  sickness,  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  being  the  only 
one  he  had  ever  known.  He  began 
brickmaking  when  a  boy,  and  when 
twenty  years  of  age  had  charge  of  his 
first  kiln.  When  foreman  his  method 
of  conducting  a  kiln  was  equaled  by 
few  and  excelled  by  none.  He  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  per¬ 
tained  to  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
having  followed  no  other  occupation 
during  his  life. 

Frederick  W.  Clark,  a  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Portland,  Me.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  the  28th  ult.  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year. 


TOLD  IN  BRIEF. 

“Ad”  brings  “biz,” 

“Biz”  Brings  “Gold,” 

“Gold”  brings  “friends,” 

My  story’s  told. 

— P.  W.  H.,  in  Fame. 
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CONVENTION  ECHOES 


Of  a  very  pleasant  character  come  to  us 
from  many  quarters  in  the  shape  of 
complimentary  notices  of  our  Special 
Convention  number,  thus  indicating 
that  the  craft  generally  appreciates  the 
high  character  of  the  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  well  as  the  attractive  form 
of  the  report  itself.  When  the  clay- 
workers  have  had  time  to  reread  and 
fully  digest  the  meaty  matter  compris¬ 
ing  the  convention  report  they  will  be 
still  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  1894  convention  marks  a  long  step 
forward  in  the  line  of  progress. 


ARBITRATION. 


A  new  court  is  to  be  found  in  arbi¬ 
tration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
weakness  to  be  guarded  against  in  a 
settlement  by  this  means.  Ordinarily 
an  arbitrating  committee  has  no  means 
of  enforcing  its  decision,  and  if  one  of 
the  contestants  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  he  can  go  to  court  and  develop 
bad  blood  and  often  bad  justice.  One 
means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  is  a 
bond  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  is 
dispute  given  by  each  one  of  the  con¬ 
testants  that  they  will  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrator.  This  puts 
the  whole  question  in  a  business  shape 
and  is  certain  to  keep  the  original  con¬ 
troversy  out  of  court. 


IS  IT  A  BRICK  TRUST, 

There  are  some  rumors  afloat  that  a 
great  brick  trust  is  to  be  formed  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  It  may  include 
many  of  the  principal  brick  yards  of 
the  Hudson  river,  Long  Island  and 
New’  Jersey  shores. 

Meetings  are  being  held  at  Fishkill 
to  seek  such  organization.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  lease  the  yards  for  a  term  of 
years  and  purchase  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  existing  at  present.  It 
is  stated  that  New  York  capitalists  are 
willing  to  advance  all  the  funds  re¬ 
quired  by  the  syndicate. 

Will  such  a  combination  benefit  the 
practical  brickmakers  or  will  they  be¬ 
come  merely  servitors  for  capitalists 
and  lawyers,  is  the  question  now  before 
the  Eastern  brickmakers. 


NEW  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
clayworkers  to  extend  their  industry  to 
make  a  new  product  and  to  enter 
new  fields.  The  last  few  years  have 
been  fruitful  in  this  respect.  Paving 
brick  is  a  relatively  new  product,  and 
one  which  is  gaining  ground  every  day. 
With  the  extension  of  local  rapid  transit, 
and  the  spreading  out  of  cities,  there  is 
relatively  more  surface  to  be  paved  than 
formerly  in  proportion  to  population. 
The  cost  of  asphalt  necessarily  gives  it 
a  limited  use.  Macadam,  while  it  makes 
a  good  street,  if  well  cared  for,  is  very 
expensive  of  maintenance.  Stone  blocks 
are  expensive  and  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  brick  paved  street  comes  as  near 
the  ideal,  when  viewed  from  an  econo¬ 
mic  standpoint,  as  any  surface  covering 
now  known.  The  field  of  paving  brick 
is  widening  every  day. 

Another  opening  for  business,  which 
is  not  being  filled  so  rapidly,  is  that 
which  has  to  do  with  tile  roofing.  The 
difficulties  of  manufacturing,  the  sup¬ 
position  that  certain  forms  are  covered 
by  patents,  has  deterred  our  clayworkers 
from  entering  this  field.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  the  demand  for  the 
product.  Every  architect  knows  that 
the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  field  for  tile  roofing  is  larger  than 
the  present  field  for  slate  roofing. 

Fire-proofing  is  taking  to  itself  wider 
ground  every  day.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  invest  money. 
Rates  of  interest  are  lower  as  time  moves 
on.  People  wish  to  make  their  invest¬ 
ments  sure  and  solid.  This  had  its  in¬ 


fluence  on  fire-proofing  as  well  as  other 
clay  products.  Building  blocks  which 
take  the  place  of  brick, stone,  or  other  ex¬ 
ternal  surfaces,  are  now  in  full  move¬ 
ment  of  advance  into  the  field  of  the 
world’s  best  building  material.  The 
glazed  brick  or  enamel  brick  of  which 
we  have  spoken  before,  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  valuable  material  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  now  forcing  itself  into  the 
ordinary  building  operations  of  people 
of  moderate  means,  and  for  which  rea¬ 
son  it  is  now  a  product  for  which  there 
is  a  great  demand.  These  products,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  colored  brick, 
moulded  brick,  and  other  forms,  measu¬ 
rably  represent  the  new  creations  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  All  are  not  absolutely  new 
to  us  excepting  in  a  commercial  sense. 
It  is  not  long  since  that  we  were  making 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  brick 
for  general  use.  In  a  commercial  way 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  building  field  for  clay  products. 
Everything  points  to  a  still  greater 
growth.  The  clay  world  is  moving. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  BUILDERS. 

The  National  Association  of  Builders 
has  just  closed  its  eighth  annual  session 
in  Boston,  its  birthplace.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  therefore  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  such  a  pronounced  success  in 
every  way.  The  National  Association 
of  Builders  is  somewhat  different  in  its 
organization  and  methods  from  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.  The  former  is  essentially  a 
delegate  body,  and  its  external  relatione 
with  architects  and  others  with  whom 
its  members  do  business,  is  more 
specific  and  tangible  than  is  the  case 
with  the  clayworkers.  Furthermore,  its 
work  is  not  of  that  technical  character 
which  affords  such  a  distinguishing 
quality  in  our  association.  It  deals  more 
particularly  with  business  methods,  local 
organization  and  affairs  of  that  general 
nature.  To  say  that  the  association  has 
done  a  good  work  in  introducing  the 
uniform  contract,  systematizing  methods 
of  arbitration,  and  in  a  broad  way 
making  the  business  of  building  a 
better,  safer  and  more  satisfactory  one, 
is  stating  what  everyone  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  this  association 
already  knows.  It  is  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  power  of  trade  and 
business  organization.  The  social  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  meeting  were  unique  and 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  Master 
Builders’  Association  of  Boston,  under 
the  direction  of  its  able  President  E. 
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Noyes  Whitcomb,  and  the  omnipotent 
Secretary,  William  H.  Sayward,  formed 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  whose  sole 
and  only  duty  it  was  to  see  that  every 
wish  of  each  individual  visitor  was  an¬ 
ticipated  and  gratified.  As  enteitain- 
ers  the  Master  Builders  of  Boston  are 
unequaled. 

TO  TEST  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

The  government,  through  the  agency 
of  its  experts  at  the  arsenal  at  Water- 
ton,  Mass.,  is  about  to  begin  a  series  of 
tests  of  the  strength  of  building  ma¬ 
terial.  A  call  has  been  distributed 
among  those  interested,  indicating  the 
general  scheme  which  these  experts 
have  in  mind. 

It  is  planned  that  those  interested 
may  send  material  of  different  kinds, 
which  the  government  will  take  in 
hand,  carefully  analyze  and  test  and 
make  report. 

To  clayworkers  this  should  be  of 
special  interest,  and  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Clay-worker  we  will  outline 
the  scheme  of  the  government  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  work. 

ARE  YOU  ORGANIZED? 

There  is  nothing  like  organization. 
In  the  slow  old  times  of  yore  great 
stress  was  laid  on  nimble  pennies,  and 
quick  sales  at  small  profits;  and  much 
was  said  about  competition  being  the 
life  of  business,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
that  now.  In  competition  and  nimble 
pennies  the  slow  coaches  always  got  left, 
so  that  in  sheer  self-defense  the  slow 
coaches  invented  the  modern  fad  known 
as  organization.  Now  organization  in 
many  cases  is  not  to  quicken  the  paces 
of  the  laggards,  but  to  slacken  the 
speed  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  go 
ahead — a  kind  of  a  check-rain,  as  it 
were,  to  keep  the  nimble  young  horse 
from  going  faster  than  suits  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  slow  horse  by  his  side. 
By  it,  for  instance,  in  organized  labor 
every  degree  of  skill  is  reduced  to  a 
dead  level,  so  that  the  skillful  and  apt 
mechanic  who  could  earn  five  dollars  a 
day  is  organized  down  to  two  or  three 
dollars.  Receiving  only  organized  wages 
he  soon  learns  to  plod  along  and  to  do 
no  more  than  an  organized  day’s  work, 
and  he  is  content  to  accommodate  him¬ 
self  to  the  level  to  which  organization 
had  brought  him;  in  other  words  he 
slows  down  to  the  pace  of  laggards,  all 
because  he  is  organized.  While  un¬ 
checked  competition  was  sure  death  to 


slow  coaches,  it  was  the  making  of  those 
who  were  endowed  with  a  goodly  quan¬ 
tum  of  what  we  Americans  call  hustle. 

On  large  scales  this  organizing  fad  is 
called  a  trust  or  combine,  as  the  sugar 
trust,  the  whisky  trust  and  the  like, 
while  on  smaller  scales  it  strikes  the 
corner  grocery  and  even  the  undertak¬ 
ers  and  the  bootblack.  It  is  not  enough 
that  while  living  we  must  eat  organized 
meat  and  organized  bread,  but  we  must 
be  carried  to  the  grave  in  organized 
hearses,  attended  by  organized  car¬ 
riages. 

Among  the  most  successful  schemes 
of  organized  this  or  that  to  keep  the 
whole  organization  of  mankind  on  a 
dead  level,  is  the  control  they  seek  to 
have  over  methods  of  business.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  proved  so  unvarying  a  means  of 
success  as  judicious  advertising  when¬ 
ever  one  has  something  to  sell  worth 
advertising,  and  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  way  to  advertise  is  to 
advertise.  The  merchant  who  grudg¬ 
ingly  sticks  a  few  lines  into  the  “want 
column”  of  his  daily  paper,  of  course 
reaps  no  great  harvest  from  it,  while 
the  hustler  who  has  a  good  cigar  to  sell 
finds  it  pays  him  to  display  his  goods 
to  the  tune  of  half  pages  and  some¬ 
times  more.  There  is  no  science  more 
deserving  of  study  than  the  science  of 
advertising,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
so  moves — perhaps  we  had  better  say  so 
stirs — a  laggard  as  the  conclusion 
that  money  saved  by  not  advertising 
vigorously  is  worse  than  lost. 

To  the  slow  coach  the  very  thought 
of  bestirring  himself  so  as  to  keep  up 
with  men  who  advertise  vigorously 
is  painful.  Find  a  man  by  the  roadside 
comatose  from  cold  and  he  will  resent 
every  effort  to  arouse  him  and  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  put  forth  eflorts  necessary 
to  his  recovery.  He  would  a  great  deal 
rather  “organize”  on  the  basis  of  every 
one  sleeping  as  he  wants  to  sleep — just 
to  be  let  alone  to  die.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  only  pur¬ 
pose  of  organization  is  to  dictate  prices. 
In  many  cases  it  includes  methods  of 
business  and  hours  of  work,  and  in 
some  organizations  the  style  of  adver¬ 
tising;  in  short  the  individual  is  swal¬ 
lowed  in  the  organization,  so  that  the 
question  we  start  out  with  is  not  irre¬ 
levant.  Are  you  organized?  If  you 
are  a  slow  coach  you  should  by  all 
means  get  up  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  curbing  those'go-ahead  fel¬ 
lows  who  are  hustling  along  and  push¬ 
ing  things,  although  it  may  be  well  to 


remark  that  not  a  few  of  those  who 
have  been  under  the  restraints  of  or¬ 
ganizations  which  are  designed  to 
limit  their  energies  are  becoming  rest¬ 
ive  under  unnatural  restraints,  and  are 
breaking  away  from  them.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  organized  to  death. 

We  have  nothing  but  words  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  all  organizations  which 
are  calculated  to  create  a  fraternity  of 
feeling,  and  to  shed  light  upon  the  best 
processes  and  to  lift  up,  but  when  an 
organization  attempts  to  restrict  the 
output,  or  to  dictate  methods  so  as  to 
level  the  more  prosperous  down  to  the 
level  of  the  slow  and  indolent  by  say¬ 
ing  how  many  and  what  kind  of  em¬ 
ployes  may  be  worked,  and  at  wljat 
wages  and  for  how  many  hours,  and 
whether  the  owner  of  an  exceptionally 
good  thing  shall  be  restricted  in  his 
making  that  known,  we  protest.  Such 
organizations  are  an  evil  by  so  much 
as  they  hamper  the  more  progressive 
and  energetic  workers,  reducing  them 
to  the  level  of  the  easy-going.  Organ¬ 
ize!  but  organize  up,  not  down. 

STEEL  AND  CLAY. 

The  January  number  of  the  Brick 
Builder  of  Boston,  a  journal  of  high 
artistic  and  practical  merit,  contains  an 
article  on  steel  and  terra  cotta  building 
in  Chicago,  than  which  nothing  can 
more  clearly  emphasize  the  permanent 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
useful  employment  of  clay  in  structural 
work.  Steel  and  clay  naturally  go  to¬ 
gether.  Without  clay  as  a  protecting 
cover; steel  could  not  occupy  the  prom¬ 
inent  position  that  it  does  in  the  new 
American  architecture.  Clay  lends  at 
once  the  fireproof  element  and  the 
artistic  excellence  to  the  splendid  new 
structures  of  modern  times. 

THE  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM. 

One  great  drawback  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  all  mechanical  arts  is  the 
decadence  of  the  apprentice  system. 
We  do  not  yearn  for  the  return  of  the 
good  old  times  when  a  boy  went  to  live 
in  his  master’s  family  and  was  graci¬ 
ously  allowed  to  do  stable  work,  and  to 
stand  up  and  be  thrashed  for  a  period 
of  a  year,  paying  for  the  privilege  in 
order  that  he  might  learn  to  lay  brick, 
to  cut  stone  or  to  do  other  mechanical 
work,  The  cow  stable  does  not  pro¬ 
mote  a  knowledge  of  a  mechanical  art. 
That  old  time,  with  its  good  and  its  bad, 
has  passed.  We  do  yearn,  however,  for 
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the  inauguration  of  a  proper,  equitable 
apprentice  system.  It  is  due  to  the 
public,  it  is  due  to  the  contractor,  it  is 
due  to  the  workman  of  the  present  day 
and  the  apprentice  himself,  that  some 
proper  system  should  be  developed.  It 
should  unite  the  practice  and  the  study, 
it  should  develop  manual  dexterity  and 
as  well  mental  aptitude.  The  old  ap¬ 
prentice  system  is  a  back  number.  The 
apprentice  system  for  this  time  will  be 
more  rational,  more  humane,  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  effective.  For  it  there  is 
a  crying  need. 

TRADE  LITERATURE. 

The  Big  Four  Gazette  Annual  for 
1894  has  been  received  and  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  production  of  the  printers’  art 
though  an  advertisement.  It  does  not 
pertain  to  the  Big  Four  of  Philadelphia, 
so  popular  with  the  members  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.,  but  tells  in  an  interesting  way 
the  adventures  of  a  parly  of  pleasure 
seekers  journeying  over  the  Big  Four 
railway  system.  It  is  filled  with  fine 
illustrations  of  prominent  buildings 
and  things  of  interest  in  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis  and 
other  great  cities  connected  by  the  Big 
Four’s  rails  of  steel.  A  copy  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  H.  M.  Bronson,  A. 
G.  P.  A.  Big  Four  route,  Indianapolis. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  0., 
have  out  a  new  catalogue  of  clay  working 
machinery;  also  a  pretty  novelty  in  the 
form  of  folder  representing  their  revolv¬ 
ing  screen.  A  postal  card  addressed  to 
them  will  bring  vou  both,  if  you  want 
them. 

C.  W.  Raymond  A  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  are 
sending  out  their  new  1894  catalogue, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  well  known 
Columbian  represses  and  a  full  line  of 
brick  yard  supplies,  also  shows  their 
new  stiff  clay  brick  machines.  If  you- 
have  not  already  received  a  copy  drop 
them  a  card  for  one. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Company, 
Chicago,  have  ready  for  distribution  a 
new  and  attractive  little  pamphlet  that 
tells  of  the  triumph  of  the  Simpson 
brick  press  at  the  World’s  Fair.  They 
will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
any  of  our  readers  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  write  them  for  it. 

Chandler  &  Taylor  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  have  favored  us  with  a  copy 
of  their  Engine  and  Boiler  catalogue — 
series  C.  Their  engines  are- peculiarly 


adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  brick  and 
tile  manufacturer.  Having  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  made  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  this  firm  knows  just  what  is 
required  to  run  that  class  of  machinery. 
For  full  particulars  write  them  direct. 

The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  0., 
will  gladly  send  a  new  and  handy 
catalogue  of  their  all  steel  Brick  Dryer 
Cars  to  any  one  interested  in  that  line. 
They  make  a  large  variety  of  steel  cars, 
for  which  they  claim  superior  wearing 
qualities  and  other  advantages.  Write 
them  for  a  copy. 

Stewart  Bros.,  Mt.  Victory,  0.,  have 
issued  a  descriptive  circular  of  their 
Diurnal  Kiln,  which  they  think  will 
prove  very  profitable  reading  to  brick 
and  tile  makers  looking  for  information 
on  the  burning  question.  A  copy  will 
be  mailed  free  to  all  who  write  them 
for  it. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Manufacturing  Company, Lancaster,  Pa., 
are  mailing  their  new  1894  illustrated 
catalogue  of  soft  clay  brick  machinery 
and  yard  supplies,  of  which  they  man¬ 
ufacture  a  large  variety.  If  you  want 
anything  from  a  brick  mold  to  a  steam 
engine  write  them  for  prices,  etc. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby, 
0.,  have  favored  us  with  copies  of  three 
handsome  new  catalogues — one  devoted 
exclusively  to  their  Dry  Press  Brick 
machinery  and  another  to  their  Sewer 
Pipe  machinery,  while  the  third  is  a 
condensed  catalogue  for  busy  brick- 
makers,  and  gives  briefly  a  descriptive 
list  of  their  extensive  line  of  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery,  which  embraces  almost 
every  character  of  appliance  known  to 
the  up-to-date  clayworker.  Any  or  all 
of  their  pamphlets  can  be  had  for  the 
asking. 


A  new  brick  exchange  has  been 
formed  at  Canton,  0.,  under  the  name 
of  the  “Granite  Paving  Brick  Ex¬ 
change.”  W.  B.  Dager  is  General  Man¬ 
ager  and  C.  J.  Deckman  is  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  factories  include 
the  Canton  and  Malvern  Fire  Brick 
Paving  Company,  the  Malvern  Clay 
Company,  and  the  Carrollton  Granite 
Brick  Company.  Mr.  Dager,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  manager,  is  a  man  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business,  and  will  make  the 
enterprise  a  success  if  it  is  within  the 
range  of  possibilities. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Three  new  specialties.  Page  251. 

A  vitrified  brick  plant  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Cofl'eyville,  Kan. 

The  Belmont  (Ohio)  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.  will  put  in  a  new  brick  press. 

The  Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Con- 
nersville,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated. 

Mr.  McCorkle  will  operate  the  Guthrie 
(Mo.)  brick  plant  the  coming  season. 

Fell  &  Roberts’  brickyard  at  Trenton’ 
N.  J.,  was  slightly  damaged  by  fire 
recently. 

Another  new  Mould-Sander  comes 
on  to  the  market  this  season.  See 
page  251. 

Chas.  E.  Dow  will  operate  the  brick 
yard  at  North  Yarmouth*  Me.,  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

An  immense  brick  plant  is  to  be 
erected  at  Auburn,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa., 
by  Judge  Ryan. 

H.  W.  Ellington,  of  Colfax,  Ill.,  has 
sold  his  tile  factory  to  J.  I.  Bunn,  who 
will  operate  it. 

The  Barnett  Brick  Co’s.  Plant,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  $1,500  by  fire. 

J.  W.  Gray,  brick  manufacturer  of 
Keithsburg,  Ill.,  wants  to  purchase 
dumping  wagons. 

The  Badger  Lumber  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  want  to  purchase  a  dry 
press  brick  machine. 

The  National  Kaolin  Co.,  of  Elam,  Pa., 
have  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a 
brick  plant  at  that  place. 

The  Mansfield  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  at  Champaign,  Ill., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $7,000. 

Ferdinand  Boucher  has  purchased 
land  near  East  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and 
will  open  up  a  brick  yard  in  the  spring. 

The  kiln  sheds  of  the  Union  Brick 
and  Stone  Company’s  plant,  McKees¬ 
port,  Pa.,  were  damaged  by  fire  the  16th 
inst. 

A  paving  brick  plant,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  50,000  brick,  is  being  erected 
at  Sciotovflle,  O.,  by  the  Scioto  Fire 
Brick  Company. 

Robert  J.  Eisenhauer,  Walnutsport, 
Pa.,  writes  that  he  has  leased  the  Le¬ 
high  brick  plant  at  that  place  formerly 
[continued  on  page  268.] 
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BY-AND-BY. 
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tToHEBE’S  a  little  mischief-maker 
That  is  stealing  half  our  bliss, 
Sketching  pictures  in  a  dream -land 
That  are  never  seen  in  this  ; 

Dashing  from  our  lips  the  pleasure 
Of  the  present  while  we  sigh  ; 

You  may  know  this  mischief-maker, 

For  his  name  is  “By-and-By.” 

He  is  sitting  by  our  hearthstones, 

With  his  shy  bewitching  glance, 

Whisp’ring  of  the  coming  morrow 
As  the  social  hours  advance  ; 

Loit’ring  mid  our  calm  reflections, 
Hiding  forms  of  beauty  nigh— 

He’s  a  smooth,  deceitful  fellow, 

This  enchanter,  “By-and-By.” 

You  may  know  him  by  his  wincing, 

By  his  sporting,  careless  air  ; 

By  his  sly  obstructive  presence, 

That  is  straying  everywhere  ; 

By  the  trophies  that  he  gathers 
Where  his  somber  victims  lie  ; 

For  a  bold,  determined  fellow 
Is  this  conqueror,  “By-and-By.” 

When  the  call  of  duty  haunts  us, 

And  the  present  seems  to  be 

All  the  time  that  ever  mortals 
Snatch  from  dark  eternity, 

Then  a  fairy  hand  seems  painting 
Pictures  In  a  distant  sky  ; 

For  a  cunning  little  artist 
Is  the  fairy,  “By-and-By.” 

“By-and-By”  the  wind  is  singing  ; 
“By-and-By,”  the  heart  replies  ; 

But  the  phantom  just  above  us, 

Ere  we  grasp  it,  ever  flies. 

Listen  not  to  idle  charmer  ; 

Scorn  the  very  spacious  lie ; 

Only  to  the  fancy  liveth 
This  deceiver,  “By-and-By.” 
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“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 


not  a  common  peddler,  chasin’  round  like  them  you  see, 

Ql  Gi  vin’  parlor  suits  away  with  every  pound  of  tea ; 

Or  swearin’  that  a  cake  of  soap,  sich  as  they  lug  about, 

Will  beautify  a  feller’s  face  an’  make  his  whiskers  sprout. 

The  article  I  recommend  is  one  I  guarantee ; 

’Taint  no  fake  nor  bunko  snap,  nor  sawdust  swindle;  see? 

No  house  should  be  without  one. 

It’s  the  wonderfulest  invention  that  a  feller  ever  struck, 

It  kin  make  the  meanest  dig  of  fate  look  like  a  streak  of  luck. 

If  you’re  sunk  down  in  the  dismals  it  kin  cuddle  round  your  heart, 
An’  make  you  mosey  up  a  bit  an’  take  another  start, 

It.  kin  preach  the  strongest  sermon— hit  the  nail  plumb  on  the  head. 
Yet  it  doesn’t  know  a  single  word  a  preacher  ever  said. 

No  house  should  be  without  one. 


“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 

“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 


It  kin  make  a  worn  an’ fagged-out  wife  laugh  like  a  strappin’  girl; 

It  kin  set  your  feet  a-dancin’—  put  your  senses  in  a  whirl. 

If  the  wolf  should  push  the  door  in,  or  the  Sheriff  take  the  farm, 

You  feel  so  blarsted  happy  that  you  wouldn’t  give  a  darn ; 

I  tell  you,  boys,  I’ve  been  there,  an’  I  know  a  thing  or  two— 

But  there’s  no  use  tryin’  to  tell  you  what  this  great  cure -ail  can  do. 
No  house  should  be  without  one. 

Ourn  is  2  years  old  to-day,  an’  wife’s  that  proud  an’  vain, 

She  wonders  how  we  fooled  ourselves  an’  lived  before  he  came. 

We  thought  we  was  contented,  but  then  we  didn’t  know 
The  difference  twix’  empty  love  an’  heaven  here  below. 

I’m  sure  he’s  not  a  common  kid,  he  seems  so  plagued  wise, 

But  I  s’pose  every  feller  thinks  his  dropped  down  from  the  skies. 

No  house  should  be  without  one. 

Lilian  Mack  in  the  Boston  Globe. 


27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville,  111. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

RED  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 
Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at  reasona¬ 
ble  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled'and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Telephon^Buildin^,  ST.  LOOIS.  mo. 
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Buck,  J.  A . 271 

Branch-Crookes  Saw  Co . 281 

Coldewe,  G.  A  Co . 275 

Carnell,  Geo . 280 

Lake  Co.  J.  H.  &  D . 288 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . 284 

Mey,  F.  H.  C . 279 

Mock  Bros . 270 

Mershon,  W.  B.  &  Co . 215 


Newton,  A.  H... . 268 

Steele,  J.  C . 270 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co . 276 

The  E.  Kunert  Mfg.  Co . 280 

The  Ball  Bearing  Car  Wheel  <fc  Mfg. 

Co . 280 

The  Harrington*  King  Perforating 

Co . 215 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co . 281 

Wagoner,  M.  V.  B . 277 


Mistellaneous. 


Bauer,  H.  C . 275 

Carlin’s  Sons, Thomas . 285 

Chandler,  H.  C . 273 

Chandler  &  Taylor  Co . 277 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 276 

Clay  Shingle  Co . 276 

Clayton,  William . 275 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works . 273 

Evens  &  Howard . 273 

Ferry,  Charles . 274 

Fiske,  Homes  &  Co . 279 

Ittner  Anthony .  263 

Jackson  Bros . 275 

Main  Belting  Co . -283 

Nicoli,  C.  A . 272 


Otto  Gas  Engine  W’orks . 277 

Overman  Wheel  Co . 272 

Platt  Pressed  &  Fire  Brick  Co . 270 

Progress  Oil  Burner  Co . 269 

The  American  F.  B.  &  Clay  Co . 269 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 276 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co . 274 

The  Van  Duzen  Gas  and  Gasoline 

Engine  Co . 275 

The  Thurman  Fuel  Oil  Burner  Co..268 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 292 

Weaver,  Edward  C . 277 

Westbrook  &  Walls . 274 


Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 
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r  RAYMOND'S  + 


Briek  Machines: 

Cutting  Tables, 
Pug  JVTills, 

Revolving  Sereens, 

Joliet*  Crusheps, 
Disintegrators, 
Dry  Pans,  &e., 


yiACHlNHRV 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


Clay  Working  Implements. 


£ 

y.*. 

f 


Re-Presses  for  Red  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Fire  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Paving  Brick, 

Re- Presses  for  Ornamental  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Roofing  Tile, 

Re- Presses  for  Sidewalk  Tile. 


THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF 

RE-PRESSES 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  Colombian  Special  l^e-Press. 


G.  W.  Raymond  &  Go 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


t  •  t 


SEpD  FOt*  CATALOGUE 


•  •  t 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


Notice  ^ 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  is  the  most  simple  and  compact  in  design  ;  exerts  greater, 
and  longer  pressure  on  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  brick  ;  the  adjustments  are  the  most 
convenient ;  operates  with  the  least  power  and  is  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  Plain, 
Ornamental,  and  Roman  or  Pompeian  brick. 

All  parts  are  built  to  standard  gauge,  and  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship. 

For  further  information,  please  address 


XT.  s.  brick:  press  works, 

OSiAZHL-D  KUTSOH E,  Proprietop, 

Unity  Bldg.,  79  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  mi  and  1113,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WE  BUILD _ 

TT  TWO  MOLD 
THREE  MOLD 
FOUR  MOLD  and 
SIX  MOLD  MACHINES. 


Pressed  Brick  Plants 


Gladly  Furnished. 


Drawings  and 

Estimates  for  Entire 


4i  OUR  HWRRD  #• 


Comes  not  from  the  World's  J Fair*  Judge  on  Brick  Machinery, 

because  we  did  not  Bxhibit, 


Comes  from  practical  and  successful  brickmakers,  who 
are  making  and  selling  a  good  brick  at  a  good  price. 


The:  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e:  r. 
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judge  Pine  bluff 

Renders  Verdict  in  Favor  of  Plaintiff. 


(  Malvern 

-I  vs. 

(  Memphis,  Hot  Springs,  et  al. 

THE  MALVERN  VITRIFIED  BRICK. 

THE  difference  in  the  durability  of  the  vitrified  brick  used  in  paving  the 
streets  of  Pine  Bluff,  is  b  ginning  to  attract  attention,  as  the  greatest 
contrast  is  already  apparent.  That  portion  of  Main  street  which  is  paved 
with  the  white,  or  Malvern  brick,  is  as  smooth,  perfect  and  unworn  as  the 
day  on  which  it  was  put  down,  while  the  brick  which  was  made  in  Fort  Smith 
and  Memphis,  is  beginning  to  wear  fearfully,  even  on  East  Court  street,  where 
there  is  but  little  traffic  and  no  heavy  hauling.  Many  of  the  brick  appear 
appear  to  be  porous,  and  it  seems  that  constant  wetting  is  making  them  soft. 
The  contrast  will  certainly  decide  our-people  on  where  to  purchase  brick  when 
our  other  streets  are  to  be  paved. — [Pine  Bluff  Commercial. 


HpHE  above  clipping  is  from  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 

*  Commercial  and  refers  to  Paving  Brick  made  with 
the  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  purchased 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Atchison,  Malvern,  Ark.,  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  and  substantiates  our  claim  that  the  brick  made  on 
the  Wonder  Machines  are  more  dense,  free  from 
air  puffs  with  less  lamination  and  will  wear  on  the 
street  longer  than  brick  made  by  other  machines. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 


iJggpSee  ad.  on  page  813. 


% 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings. 

I  [CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  262.] 
managed  by  Samuel  Roseberry,  and 
expects  to  improve  on  its  former  man¬ 
agement. 

Michael  Pepeik  fell  into  the  clay 
crusher  at  the  Pardee  Terra  Cotta  Woi  ks, 
at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  was  fatally  in¬ 
jured. 

The  brick  manufacturing  firm  of 
Smith  &  Mitchell,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  dissolved.  Edward  Mitchell  will 
continue  the  business. 

The  brick  plant  of  William  A.  Wat¬ 
son,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  the  1st  inst.  Loss 
about  $7,000.  No  insurance. 

J.  H.  Ward  &  Co.,  of  Brenton,  Pa.,  are 
erecting  a  brick  plant  of  20,000  daily 
capacity.  The  new  works  will  probably 
be  in  operation  within  a  month. 

Berry  &  Wheatley,  of  Americus,  Ga., 
have  purchased  the  Ocmulgee  Brick 
Works  at  Abbeville,  Ga.  Operations  at 
the  plant  will  be  resumed  at  once. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Kansas)  Vitrified 
Brick  Works,  owned  by  Robert  Nesch, 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  11th 
inst.  The  loss  is  entirely  covered  by 
insurance. 

The  Merchant  Brick  and  Building 
Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Denver,  Col.,  by  Charles  E.,  Mary-E.  and 
Benjamin  F.  Merchant,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000. 

The  Windham  County  Brick  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  at  Putnam,  Conn. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  Geo.  H. 
Nichols,  John  Elliott,  M.  A.  Shumway 
and  Chas.  J.  Brush. 

The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Brick  and  Mfg. 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $21,000.  The  directors  are 
Lambert  Bertha,  William  F.  Frey  and 
Michael  F.  Thomas. 

It  looks  as  if  some  money  could  be 
saved  to  any  one  in  the  market  for 
Dryer  Cars  from  the  statements  made 
in  the  article  of  the  Wellington  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  on  page  251. 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  the  Peerless  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Young  &  Milnamow,  and  the 
Albrecht  Brick  Company  will  erect  a 
new  yard  near  that  city  this  spring. 

Mr.  Robert  Caslick,  of  Newbridge, 
Ont.,  will  start  a  brick  plant  at  Culross, 


Ont.,  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Caslick  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  business 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will 
be  successful. 

Mr.  Chas.  T.  Young,  Gen’l.  Manager  of 
the  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Toronto,  Ohio,  has  applied  for  a  patent 
on  an  electric  wire  conduit.  It  is  a  clay 
product  and  is  a  combination  of  sewer 
and  wire  conduit. 

G.  B.  Roller,  Canton,  Ill.,  renewing 
his  subscription  for  1894,  says:  “I  con¬ 
sider  the  Clay-Worker  by  far  the  best 
journal  of  the  kind  published,  and 
would  not  be  without  it.”  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe. 

The  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Columbus,  O.,  are  among  the  favored 
ones  judging  from  reports  of  recent 
sales  and  the  continued  demands  for 
their  chain  belting  and  conveying  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  claim  to  manufacture 
the  largest  line  of  chains  made  by  any 


manufacturer,  so  that  they  can  supply 
all  wants  in  their  line.  Catalogues  de¬ 
scribing  their  chain  specialties,  wire 
cable  conveying  and  mining  machinery 
can  be  had  upon  request. 

A  land-slide  occurred  on  the  brick¬ 
yard  of  Niles  &  Slingerland,  at  Coey- 
mans,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  inst,  which 
covered  about  half  the  yard  with  clay 
to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  ten  feet  and 
crushed  every  building  about  the  place. 

Levi  R.  &  Wm.  Shaffer  have  com¬ 
menced  the  erection  of  their  new 
brick  plant  near  Norristown,  Pa.  They 
expect  to  be  manufacturing  brick  by 
the  first  of  April.  They  will  employ 
between  thirty  and  forty  men  and  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  30,000. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  sustained  a  loss  of  $60,000 
by  -a  fire,  which  destroyed  their 
machinery  building  and  clay  shed. 
This  fire  throws  50  men  out  of  employ. 


ION  Brick  mould 


SANDING  MACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  Pelts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

.HAVERSTRAW,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE 


To  Brickmakers,  Dealers 
and  Others . 


Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  from  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


THE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  CO. 


J 


Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 

TOI-I1T  3,  Mech..  lEng-lzieer.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

509  Mouadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  are  not  Connected  wiry 
any  otner  Oil  Burner  Company. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 

For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and  all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 

No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 


TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  BURNER  IN  YOUR  KILNS. 


GENERAL 

AGENTS 


Red  Seal  Boiler  Compound 


For  the  removal  and  Prevention  of 
Scale  in  Steam  Boileis. 


-Write  for  Brices.- 
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We  lake  a  special  Digit  Grade  Fire  BrlcK  ( all  shapes)  (or  Brick  Kiln  Conslruclion. 


NOT  EXCELLED 


By  any.  Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 
We  sell  Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 


their  use  will  prove  E5GONOMY. 


GROUND  CLAY  IN 

. BULK  OR  SACKS. 


We  solicit  your  favors. 

Hanufacturers  of . 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose. 


THE  AHERICAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 

MINERAL  POINT,  OHIO. 


Thg  “HJ  AX”  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

NHddleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murray 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff;  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  7umCHINe  CO., 

M.A.ir-criF’.A-o'T'-crxeEise. 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  ilurray  Patent  Repress) 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  V  tv  /r  j  .J  ^  1  HV,  -i 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  j  1VJL  lddlfc?JJOlL,  UfllO 


Progress  Oil  BurNeR 


Device 

...For 


Burning  Hydro-Carbon  Oils 


Applicable  to  all  conditions  where 
heat  is  used  for  burning  clay,  and 
to  all  manufactories  where  steam  is 
used. 

Any  degree  of  heat  desired. 

Economy  in  steam  and  oils. 

Full  thermal  value  of  the  fuel  ob¬ 
tained. 


Progress  Oil  Burner  Co 


OFFICES: 


18  &  20  W.  Georgia  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
161  La  Salle  St.,  Room  76,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


NOTE  1 — We  own  a  seven-eighths  interest  in  Patent  No.  505,931  assigned  to  John  S.  Thurman, 
and  are  prepared  to  furnish  Burner  direct  in  any  quantity. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


ment  for  a  short  time  only,  as  the  works 
will  probably  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Utah  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  it  was  shown 
that  the  brick  manufacturers  have  al¬ 
ready  received  more  orders  for  brick  to 
be  delivered  the  coming  season  that 
had  ever  been  the  case  at  this  period  of 
the  year  for  more  than  two  years  past. 
The  manufacturers  are  highly  elated 
over  the  bright  prospects  for  the  coming 
season. 

The  Calumet  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Calu¬ 
met,  Ohio,  and  the  Empire  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  of  Empire,  Ohio,  both  concerns  be¬ 
ing  controlled  by  the  same  parties,  will 
resume  operations  in  a  week,  having 
made  most  extensive  improvements, 
such  as  new  boilers,  thorough  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  all  their  machinery  and  the 
erection  of  several  new  kilns,  thus 
largely  increasing  their  capacity. 

DOWN  VS.  UP  DRAFT  KILNS 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  the  Clay- 
Worker,  and  allow  me  to  ventilate  my 
ideas  in  regard  to  burning  brick.  With 
40  years  experience,  I  ought  to  know  a 
few  things  in  the  art. 

Mr.  J.  ,W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  no  doubt  hon¬ 
est  in  his  convictions  in  regard  to  his 
theory  of  burning  a  kiln  of  brick,  by 
the  only  natural  means  we  have  at 
hand,  viz.,  the  up  draft  system,  but  he  is 
wrong  in  some  respects.  Like  all  others, 
his  way  is  the  best,  but  the  “Proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.”  I 
have  burned  in  updraft,  open  top  kilns 
ever  since  I  commenced  making  and 
burning  brick.  I  have  set  my  kilns 
open  enough  at  the  bottom  and  dirted 
the  top  of  the  kiln  at  the  proper  time, 
and  in  fact  have  been  learning  some 
things  all  the  time  that  were  helps 
toward  getting  an  even  kiln  of  brick. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  flues  outside  of 
a  kiln,  one  way  or  another,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  the  proper  heat  from 
the  fuel  used  in  burning.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  now  in  regard  to  wood  or  coal  as 
fuel. 

This  plan  of  Mr.  Crary’s  is  far  ahead 
of  settling  one  head  at  a  time  or  alter¬ 
nating  either,  i.  e.,  or  burning  on  the 
shifts,  as  it  is  called.  Mr.  Crary’s  way 
is  good,  but  there  are  kilns  now  in  use 
that  are  preferable ;  they  have  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  open  top  kilns,  in  many 
respects.  They  are  better  adapted  for 
burning  in  the  winter  season,  and  in 
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fact  at  all  times.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
job  to  be  on  top  of  a  hot,  smoky  kiln  in 
hot  weather  or  during  a  heavy  thunder 
shower. 

A  good  old  sister  once  spoke  in  class¬ 
meeting,  and  said  she  had  made  many 
crooked  steps  during  her  pilgrimage 
here  below,  and  she  was  honest  in  her 
confession,  and  desired  the  prayers  of 
the  church  to  help  her  on  in  that  good 
old  way.  Bro.  Crary  has  not  expressed 
himself  as  standing  in  need  of  help 
from  his  brethren  in  the  craft.  My  ad¬ 
vice  to  him  would  be  to  visit  around 
and  see  such  kilns  as  the  Eudaly,  the 
Excelsior,  or  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  I  am  not  personally  inter, 
ested  in  any  particular  kiln,  but  I 
like  to  speak  a  goou  word  for  any 
kiln  that  meets  my  approval  even  if  it 
is  built  on  scientific  principles.  The 
cost  of  building  a  down  draft  kiln  of 
any  pattern  is  greater  than  a  common 
up  draft  kiln,  but  not  enough  to  cut 
much  of  a  figure  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  good  down  draft  kiln,  such  as  I 
have  mentioned  may  be  built  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  heat  from  cool¬ 
ing  kiln,  thereby  saving  a  great  deal  of 
waste  heat  in  drying  off  or  watersmok¬ 
ing. 

I  am  like  the  man  we  read  of.  One 
thing  I  know,  that,  whereas,  I  wa*s  blind, 
now  I  see.  I  know  that  a  down  draft 
kiln  beats  an  open  top  every  time.  We 
will  have  to  pray  for  Father  Crary  if  he 
requests  us.  J.  Slater. 


Thos.  Yarwood  will  confer  a  favor  by 
advising  us  of  his  post  office  address. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  second-hand  Wiles  Steam 
Brick  Machines.  Also  three  second-hand 
Martin  Brick  Machines.  All  in  first-class  repair. 
No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Can  be  seen  at  our 
yards  near  depot,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

I.  L  Stiles  &  Son, 

2  1  d  North  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED.  Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  brickyard.  Twenty-three  years’ 
practical  experience  in  making  and  burning. 
References,  address  Box  34, 

2  1  cm  Tappan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Quaker  Brick  Machine,  good  re¬ 
pair,  $175.  Penfield  No.  7  Machine,  good  re¬ 
pair,  $200.  Nolan  &  Madden  Auger  Machine,  $150. 

G.  P.  Rafferty, 

2  1c.  Oak  Harbor,  O. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Bucyrus  Giant  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  Pug  Mill,  Crusher,  Dump  Cars,  Etc. 
All  in  good  condition.  Cash,  or  time,  if  desired. 

Address,  Fostoria  Brick  &  Paving  Co., 

2  1c  Fostoria,  O. 


FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 
Always  mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


FIRE  BRICK. 


Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 

Fire  Clay  Deposits. 


No.  1. 


Water  of  Constitution .  2.32 

Silica .  86.63 

Alumina .  10.92 

Oxide-iron . 10 

Sulphureous-acid . 


No.  2. 
9.69 
55  11 
26.71 
4.29 
4.16 


Totals 


99.97  99.96 


Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefully  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity. 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 
Address 

PLATT  PRESSED  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


J  C.  STEELE  is  SON, 


SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURERS 

. OF  BRICK  MACHINES 


The  Only  Manufacturers  of  Steele’s  Celebrated  BRICK  TRUCK  tor  Portable  Hack. 


JS  CUNANT -CO.  BOSTON. 


Kiln  Castings, 

Pug  mils. 
Winding  Drums, 
Clay  Cars, 

Switch  and  Frogs, 
Friction  Pullies, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


THIS  eut  represents  our  “One  X”  Machine,  which  makes  10,000  to  15,000  per 
1  day.  But  we  have  a  large  Double  Geared  Machine  for  side  or  end 
cut  brick  which  makes  15000  to  20,000  per  day.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  mention  the  Clay  Worker. 


J.  C.  STEEL  E  ft  SON.  Statesville.  N.  C. 


TO  plot!  MM  Git  and  Pallet  Sgsiem 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 
Soft  Clay  Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 

WJlflT  USERS  SflY  OF  T0E  (HOCK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says:  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  is  not  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handies  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
hose  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 

7VIOCK  BROS.. 

Mention  the  Clay-  Worker.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  Clay  - worker 
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Brick  JUmwes = 


REPRESSES. 


^HIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5  0  in  operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


226-236  Abbey  St., 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Boers  low  GtampioD  met  mi  sading  Mini- 


J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of  the  Champion  Brick  Mould  Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the  sole  owner 
of  >aid  machine  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  purchased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of  Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  0.  Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton  to  letters 
patent  for  said  machine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  “Champion,”  doing  away  with 
Belts  and  Gearing  and  being  much  more  simple.  It  is  the  cheapest,  best  and  most  durable  sand¬ 
ing  machine  made,  in  brief  it  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


REFERENCES : 

Wood  &  Allison, 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 
Michael  Kane, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Davis  Brothers, 

New  Haven.  Conn. 
George  Ives, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Post  Brothers, 

East  Williston,  L.  I. 
W.  D.  Edgarton, 

Oswego,  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  H.  Smith,  Pres., 
Excelsior  Brick  Co., 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y., 
and  many  others. 


WHAT  THE  “NEW  CHAMPION”  IS  DOING. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Buck:  Haverstraw.  N.  Y..  Oct  26th.  1893. 

Dear  sir:— The  five-mould  sanding  machines  purchased  of  you  last  spiing  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction.  No  expense  for  repaiis,  or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machines  have  always  be*  n  ready  to  work. 

Yours  respectfully,  Denton  Fowler  &  Son. 


Write  For  Prices 


J.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida  St.,  COHOES,  N.  Y.,  or  CRESCENT,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  One  9  foot  dry  pan,  good  as  new. 
Will  sell  cheap  on  reasonable  terms 
Address  Corey  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

2  2c  Lt high,  la. 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  2  Pott's  Disintegrator,  in 
use  one  month.  One  upright  Pofer's  Pug 
Mill.  Address  D.  Culbertson  &  Co., 

2  6  d  White  Hall,  Ill. 


WAITED.  Situation 
large  brick  works, 
o.  k.  Address 
21  d 


as  superintendent  of 
Testimonials,  etc.,  all 
Z,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  If  sold  in  60  days — one  stiff  clay 
brick  machine.  Capacity  30  to  per  day,  the 
very  h  st  for  paving  brick.  Steam  engine  and  re¬ 
press,  all  good  as  new.  Price  Si, 250, 00.  A  great 
bargain.  Warranted.  Address  C.  O  L. 

2  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  60  to  75  second-hand  hriek  cars, 
8  ft.  10  in.  x  2ft.  11  in.,  cariymg  5-10  brick  each. 
Also  2,000  feet%  in.  steel  rail  for  s»me.  Apply  to 
or  address  J.  F.  Graham,  Trustee, 

21  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  plant  at  Sheldon,  Iowa,  a 
growing  town  of  3. 000, three  ralroads,  capacity 
25,000  per  day.  Sales  good,  at  $8  to  $10  per  M. 
Machinery,  sheds  and  kilns  in  good  order.  Will 
take  200,000  brick  at  $8  per  M,  and  make  terms 
easy.  Parties  owning  plant  not  bookmakers  and 
have  other  business.  A  bargain  for  some  one. 

Address  Box  505, 

2  1  d  Sheldon,  la. 


WANTED.  Position  as  foreman  or  superinten¬ 
dent  Twenty-five  years  experience.  Can 
build  and  equip  sewer-pipe,  drain  tile  and  paving 
brick  plants  ami  manage  them  successfully,  con¬ 
strue  down  draftt  kil-  s,  burn  the  same,  guarantee¬ 
ing  success.  Best  of  references.  Address  J.  \V. 
21c  Midvale,  Tuscarawa  Co.,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  Position  as  superintendent  of 
brickyard  by  a  practical  brickmaker  and 
burne’%  Have  plans  of  my  own  to  construct  kilns 
for  soft  or  dry  clay,  know  how  to  manage  men. 
Good  reference.  Address  Box  1, 

21c  Care  Clay-Worker, 


WANTED.  Practical  and  experienced  brick- 
maker  and  burner  wants  a  place  wi  h  some 
good  firm.  Thoroughly  underslands  the  handling 
and  keeping  of  brick  machinery.  Also  best 
methods  <>f  handling  brick.  Knows  where  he  is  at 
in  a  brickyard.  Can  make  you  money.  Salary 
reasonable.  Experienced  in  Southern  clays  Would 
contract  to  make  per  M.  Understands' planning 
and  starting  new  yards.  Address  S.  T.  M., 

2  1  dm  449  Watkins  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing-  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  outfit,  consisting  of  a 
30  tnrse  power  engine,  power  brink  maceine 
(300,000  daily  capacity),  crust er,  e’evator,  trucks, 
pallets,  racks,  etc.  Also  gas  pipe  with  drop  at¬ 
tachments  for  50  arches  Removal  from  location 
of  yard,  reason  for  selling.  Address, 

C. H.  Baldwin, 

1-3-c-  La  Fayette,  Ind. 
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FOR  SALE,  a  two-mold  Boyd  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine,  in  perfect  order,  very  little  used. 

Potomac  Terra  cotta  Co., 

2  6  d  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHO  wants  a  good  brickmaker?  Understands 
machinery,  burning,  either  stilt’  mud  or 
dry  press,  handling  of  men,  etc.  Best  of  reference. 

Address  Brad  Ford, 

21c  Mattawan,  N  Y. 


A  COMPETENT  brickmaker  with  130,000  capital 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  construction 
and  running  of  continuous  kilns,  and  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  soft  and  stiff  mud  machines,  wants 
a  position  as  superintendent  or  half  interest  in  a 
good  brickyard.  Address  F  P. 

2lc  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Capital  to  work  a  valuable  bank  of 
clay  within  three-fnunh  of  a  mile  of  center 
Marion  Indiana.  Clay  will  make  excellent  sewer 
brick  and  st  e  t  pavers  Natural  Gas  for  fuel, 
lie  S.  Haggerty,  Box  212,  Marion,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  Horse  power  brick  machine,  in 
good  condition.  Ad  tress 

Fred  H  Brockett, 

1-5-c-  North  Haven,  Conn. 


WHY  DON’T  YOU  BUY  IT?  Buy  what?  The 
Tile  Factory  at  Hibson  City,  111  No  other 
factory  here.  Good  demand  for  tile  at  good  prices. 
Will  be  sold  on  easy  terms.  Make  me  an  offer. 
Write  for  particulars.  Addnss, 

T.  D.  Spalding,  Agt. 

1-3-d-  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


PARTIES  who  want  to  go  into  the  roofing  tile 
business  can  get  advice  about  patents, 
machines,  cars  driers,  kilns,  etc.,  at  the  address  of 

Roofing  Tile, 

1-6-c-  care  Clay- Worker. 


CONTINUOUS  KILN  MAN  wants  a  situation  as 
burner  or  foreman.  Five  years’  experience 
with  pre.-s  brick,  still  clay,  and  soft  clay  brick. 
Good  references.  No  guess  work. 

‘‘Fuellero  ” 

2s-2-c.  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  A  fan  and  heater  for  dryer.  A  Potts 
Brick  Machine.  A  H.  Martin  Brick  Machine. 
One  10x16 Engine.  One 9x12  Engine.  75 ilryer(iron) 
cars.  20  dryer  (wool  frame)  cars.  30  pal  ets.  8 
4 '-inch  exhaust  fans.  3  transfer  cats.  3  four- 
wheel  yard  brick  trucks.  Two  pumps  (steam). 

Selden  Brick  Co., 

2  1  d  Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Two  new  improved  Steele 
Trucks,  never  used  a  day.  Address 
Martin  Hughes  &  Son.,  251  Merriam  Bl’k  , 
s  2  d  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


FOR  SALE.  Whole  or  one-half  interest  in  brick 
plant  in  good  order.  Good  market  We  own 
the  clay  laud.  480  acres  timber  laud.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  John  F.  Mack,  Jk. 

83c  Marquette,  Mich. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  Superintendent,  un¬ 
derstands  makinga:  d  burning  of  fire  brick, 
paving  brick,  sewer  pipe,  fire  proofing,  gas  retorts 
and  ail  kinds  of  fire  clay  goods.  Can  erect  plant. 
Reference  as  to  ability,  etc.  Address 
s  2  c  A.  B  ,  care  Clay-Worker. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY  FOR 
Sale.  One  complete  brick  outfit  (new)  semi¬ 
dry  process,  located  in  Minnesota.  Also  several 
second  hand  machines  for  brick  and  tile  at  our 
factory,  but  not  our  make.  All  for  sate  cheap. 

Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 
13d  Morenci,  Lewanee  Co.,  Mich. 


WANTED.  Position  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  an  expert  brickmaker  and 
burner,  25  years  practical  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  brick— dry  press,  re-press, 
soft  and  stiff  mud  brick  a  specialty.  Thoroughly 
understand  the  construction  of  a  brickyard  in  all 
its  details.  Can  burn  brick  with  wood,  coal  and 
oil  as  fuel.  Best  of  reference.  Address 
s  tf  lp  W.  C.  B.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


2  Victor  Bicycles  2 

For  94  have  again  “made  the  pace”  in  cycle  ^2 
advancement.  — ^ 

dp—  Ask  Victor  riders,  Victor  enthusiasts  and  — ^ 
2—  Victor  agents  about  it.  They  are  found 
2^1  everywhere. 

2^  Send  in  your  name  for  catalog.  — ^ 


Overman  Wheel  Co„ 


Boston. 

Chicago. 


Philadelphia. 

Detroit. 

San  Francisco. 


New  York. 
Denver. 


mmmmmmmmK 


KELLS1&  SON'S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  i he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  ice  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  234  up  to  10  inches. 

«®“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PARKHILL,  OITTilRIO, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  ahore  machines,  also 
makers  of  tli#  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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Single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 
_f\oF\izo/'lTALi  andVepjical  pu/v\P5 

J5esr‘DesKjr\.  8t  Workmans  l)ip. 

Prices  Reduced  3?nd for  Catalogue. 


EVENS  <2z  :E3:0'S7\7_-A-X3JD,S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estlmateslof  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

Sally  ©■a.tpia.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  qi6  Market  St. '  Factories:  { Howa^d  fAIco 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes ofdie-  MACHINES, 
PUGMlLLS,  IMPRESSES, 

Stone-Extra  cting(lay(rus  hers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS.TR  UCI\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

(0/v\PLETEBRICI\ORT  I  OUTFITS 


FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  parent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Raul, 

4.  12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  A  PRACTICAL  BRICK- 
maker.  A  modern  brick  plant  situated  in 
Alabama  for  sale  or  lease,  or  will  sell  all  movable 
machinery,  consisting  of  complete  sttam  dryer, 
which  includes  rail,  transfer  cars,  12u  brick  trucks 
(orcars)  etc.,  50  horse-power engiue,  80  horse-power 
boiler  aud  all  other  machinery  and  tools  to  make 
a  first-class  brick  plant  of  a  daily  capacity  of  25,000 
brick.  Will  be  sold  at  a  great  saciifiee.  For 
particulars,  address,  John  M.  Elliott, 

s  5p  Easton,  Maryland. 


IT’oR  SALE.  Three  number  3  Adrian  Brick 
1?  Machines,  cost  $700.00  each,  will  sell  for 
1300.00  each  ;  four  Frey-Sbeckler  cutoff  tabli  s,  cost 
$150  each,  sell  for  $25.00  each,  two  friction  hoisters, 
cost  $150  each,  sell  for  $50  each.  The  above 
machinery  was  bought  in  a  lot  of  five  of  each  kind 
and  run  one  season.  Brick  machines  will  m  ke 
30,000  paV'  rs  a  day.  Also  have  one  J.  W.  Penfield 
& -on  extra  heavy  stock  brick  machine  and  png 
mill,  soft  clay  new,  never  used,  cost  $i, 500  at  fac¬ 
tory,  will  take  $1,000,  one  large  steam-boat  boiltr, 
good.  Address  F.  G.  Lotteker, 

s  2  3p  Ft.  Scott,  Kans. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second  hand  machinery  for  cash  : 
One  Leader  Brick  Machine,  in  good  order. 

One  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  Mat  bine,  in  good  order. 
One  Ideal  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  in  good  order. 
One  Tile  Elevator. 

One  Clay  Elevator,  20  f  et  long. 

One  Wallace  Biick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

On-.  Acme  Brick  and  1  ile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  15  h.  p.  horizontal  stationary  engine,  good  as 
new. 

One  30  h.  p.  double  vertical  stationary  engine,  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co., 
s  1  tf  Decatur,  Ill. 


CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT  ?  For  a 

Srompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
IlINN  »fc  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In¬ 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice iu  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a  year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a  year.  Single 
copies,  2a  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau¬ 
tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO.,  New  York,  3(il  Broadway. 
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Coil.o:bi:ftc- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensbur  g,  N.  Y 


Analytical  and  Consulting  cnemist 


Charles  Ferry,  B.  S., 

TROY,  N.  V. 


Analyses  of  all  grades  of  clays,  fire 
sands,  kaolins  and  refractory  materials 
furnished,  with  desired  information 
based  upon  practical  experience,  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Only  the  best  work, 
which  is  afforded  by  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory, 
may  be  expected. 

Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM - 

ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

£®“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Olilo. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


ELEVATORS 

lrf  .  .  OMk  .  . 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores.  Sand, 

Grams,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 


malleable,  Steel,  Cable  and  Special  Chains, 

Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  Columbus,  Qllio. 


riore  Than  t,qqq  Now  Stand  as 


rionuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constiucted  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888,  Nov.  17,  1891. 


CAPT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
flarietta,  Pa. 


CiteQoa,  ill. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA, 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crh8hers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  Now  Iron  J Frame 
Dry  l^nn,  which  we  are  now  perfecting-. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 
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- MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OE - 


-HAND.- 

AND 

MACHINE 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee 
every  Mould  to  be  first=class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


No.  8S9  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received  on  or  before  March  ist. 


-FOB- 


Tile ~Z  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  oelleckdk  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  ol  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE$,  JSELIiECK  §  00.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Stationary  &  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 
Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 
per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  <fe 
scarcely  any  attention. 
EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THEVANDUZEN  GAS  4 
GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

— rsnr  cincinuasi,  o 

paper  when  you  write. 
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nnfiHT  BRISK 
UllHJlI  MACHINE 

15  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 


Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  V itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOR 

KSIn  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  "Water  Sts., 

QlXiel33.S3.Sltl,  O. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

Whenjwriting  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(LOTTIE) ’S  ^’^TLasr'X'.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  wliere- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  mnd,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Water-Proof.  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc., 
under  "side,  address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723.  The  Temple,  Chicago, III. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For^the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royally,  in  any 
F*CE  0E  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CLiflV  SHlNOLiE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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EDWARD  C.  WEAVER,  LL.  M., 

900  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ATTORNEY  and  COUNSELLOR  in  Patents,  Trade  Marks, 
Revenue  Claims,  and  all  claims  against  the  United  States. 
Make  a  clear  statement  of  your  invention  or  claim,  and  I 
will  advise  you  without  charge.  Send  stamp  for  my 
pamphlet. 


STRONG,  WELL  •  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  100  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

SuifaDleTutsaiar  XFirefiox  BOILERS 

fi®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

OJBIIDLERiTBYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ipd. 


OTTO  QAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d 


POWER 


•  •  •  •  FROM  •  •  •  • 

GASOLINE 

Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  T"AN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  •  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE  T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

fc  Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 

and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


Solid  “Air  Dried”  Bricks  Easily  Secured  in  From  Five  to  Ten  Hours,  Saving  Attendance  and  Use  of 

Live  Steam  at  Night. 


U.  S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  449.170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31.  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


S.  6.  PHILLIPS 

Apparatus  For  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber 
and  Other  Material. 

+  161  Grand  St.  fMHWHY,N.J.  ••• 

The  Inside  Fans  do  it. 

They" take  theTnside  track. 

Other  ste  m  pipe  dryers  are  easily 
changed  to  increase  capacity  at  less  pro¬ 
portionate  cost. 

One  tunnel  space — of  three— occupied 
by  a  line  of  fans,  has  dried  well  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  formerly,  or  ordinarily 
required ;  and  even  with  no  change  in 
the  piping. 

Come  and  see  several  dryers  in  operation  ;  or 
send  for  testimonials  of  superior  drying  in  from 
J^o8hours^  and  with  the  heat  from  the  engine 
exhaust  steam  only. 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SLIP  CLOY  ( ±  1  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


LIE  TINE  TABLE 

In  Effect  Jan.  i,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoiia 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  states  and  <  anada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger . . .  7:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

*No  21  Passenger . . 10:30  a.m. 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m. 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday, 
^'daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  'Greet  connection  with  the''-  <fe 
A  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9.  10  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  ma'iPline  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  othergeneral  information 
call  011  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 
C.  &  L.  railroads. or  address  C.  F  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  K.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  locath  n 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SBLIENT  POINTS  OF  OYER  100  PLHGES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc  ,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EVERY  KIND  OF  QHW  IDHTEBIJL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  all  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R,  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 
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TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


TflE  SHORT  LINE  T0 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

C0EST  AfiD  fiO^Tfl  QUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

FRANK  J.  REE  if,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 

The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

m  CINCINNATI1^ 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Indianapolis. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


✓  —  CINCINNATI — > 

INDIANAPOLIS  ,00  jf0N  ,n0 
y.-:-  Chi^V  To^  Detroiv 


O^IGIJMAU  IN  DESIGN- 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 


New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


ilAil  mnm  nn  All  kinds  and  shapes 
iVu  111  II II I  III!  made  to  order.  A  large 

[lull  jllUULUO.  ^TnkeloHu^sdoafnstant: 

ard  sizeson  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New. ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about;sizes 
desired. 


TP  TO  DATE. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold.  6  Brick  ITachine  Hold. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


••• 


nETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE. 


Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 

*DDRESS'  D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  New  London,  Ohio. 
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Why  Pay  Royalties  ?  Why  Pay  Yard  Rights  ? 

When  You  Can  Get 


BicKel  s  Improved  Down  Draft  Kiln 

G UWRWNPJ3B1)  WITHOUT. 


We  will  build  this  Kiln  and  guarantee  it  to  give  satisfaction,  either  by  contract  or  on  a  per  cent,  basis. 

This  Kiln  is  Simple  and  Durable  in  Construction,  and  Economical  in  Operation,  and  does  not  require  an  expert  to 
handle  it.  Any  good  burner,  who  understands  his  business,  can  easily  manage  it. 

There  are  no  small  tile  to  break  or  burn  out,  and  no  iron  exposed  to  the  flames. 

This  Kiln  is  built  Strong,  and  to  any  desired  size,  and  adapted  to  burning  Fire  Brick,  Vitrified  Brick,  and  Dry 
Pressed  Brick,  and  all  kinds  of  Pottery  goods.  Built  Square  or  Round. 

For  further  information,  address 

BICKEL  BROS.  CONTRACTING  CO., 

Market  Street)  [Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  ST.  X/ OUT'S*  J\IO. 


The  BOSTON  BRICK  ASHLAR. 

(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  4*5*773.  4*5.774-) 

ROCK  FACE.  ITOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


LICENCEES. 


cur  i\/f  cy  CHAIN  BELTING 

T.  n.  C.  1V1D  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

APPROVED  ^yPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Wey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  unifcrm  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 
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The  clay-worker 


ONE  brick  manufacturer  who 
has  used  both  the  common 
cast  iron  and  our  all  Steel  Brick 
Drier  Cars,  says,  “The 

Cast  Iron  Cars 

With  which  our  yards  were  started 
have  cost  us  fully  three  times  as 
much  as  your 

All  Steel  Cars.” 

Profit  by  experience. 


The  Ball-Bearing  Gar  Wheel  l  [dig.  Go., 

961-981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Successor  to 

CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  &  MFG. CO. 


DORNFELD’S™™! 


CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


Manufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •  •  •Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  *,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


•W'Send  lor  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  oheaper. 


The  Clay-worker 
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Do  YOU  know  that.... 

BRUNCH-CRIMES  SAW  CO., 

Liouis,  JVTo., 

Are  making-  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Bi*aneh«Ci*ookes  Sam  Co., 

St.  lioclis,  IWo. 


--THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES** 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Style  28. 

THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFC.  CO., 
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The  clay-  w  orker. 


YOUNGREN'S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
he  convinced. 


PETERSEK  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

Dear  Sir: —In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  ihe  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain,  Yours  truly  -  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 

P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 

Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 

^HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 

This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


A  LONG!  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

g  SCREW  ELEVATOR  FOB  ELEYHTIK6  CLOT. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Erick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

JL3DXZT^3XT,  -  -  ZkdSCaHiahAJST- 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  iv  e  rv  . 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  lor  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Port  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Port  Scott,  Kan. 


Hestrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  ChUago: 


February  28, 1890. 


Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan"  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  wor  s  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  deKeription  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kiuds,  but  no  oelting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  comme'icement  until  we  closed  dowu  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOltH  mAflUFfiCTURBRS, 

120  Pear? Street,  Boston.  Mass,  ’  }  248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ilili. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  aflord  to  be  without  it. 


We  oluusys  Prove  It  In 


the  Hod. 


WlLiLiLRJVtS’ 


cLiflYmowHc 

^^VIACHlRERY. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
C'  rimhprc; 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  *®r  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Coupling’s. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’ Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows.  ' 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


S5  M  F  WILLIAMS  is  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS.  M0 
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THE  C 


W  O  R  K  E>  R 


^EmEliLi  I]V[P^OVED  CliflV  PULtVE$IZE$ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running'  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  r>T,'v+n'>+ad  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

"“d,or”*kl°8brlcb-  NEWELL  DHIVERSBL  NULL  CO.,  HewM.O.S.fl. 


STYLE  A— 1  Vi  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (|  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  Operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mran 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street. 
MARION.  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-V*  YD 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


T  H  ©  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  ©  R. 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  *nd  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

- 4 - # - f> - ■''S 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding-  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


} 


IN  STOCK:  j 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


►^Tillllllll'liil'''l"r 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


i  Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 

Potters’  Wheels  and 

Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
TO  ORDERS 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  pc  e  r. 


IT  IS  USELESS  TO  REPINE 

fci  brick  made  by  good  machinery  and  backed 

by  good  management  will  put  you  in  the  front  rank . 

Experiments  are  better  handled  by  the  rich  suckers  who  profit  by  a 
practical  training,  but  the  Brickmaker  who  desires  to  keep  the  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  his  ledger  wants  machinery  of  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  to  obtain  information  of  such  machinery  with  prices  and  full 
particulars,  address  the  manufacturers. 

Jonathan  Creamers’  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BRICK  nACHlNES....iriPROVEnENTS  IN  DISINTEGRATORS.. ..inPROVEMENT  IN  THE  ARRANGE- 

flENT  OF  COnPLETE  EQUIPMENT.. ..PRICES  INTERESTING. 


The  IRON  KING 

Is  Constructed  Entirely 

On  Scientific  Principles. 


Established  1890. 
Incorporated  1891. 


It  has  three  pugging  shafts  carrying 
steel  knives.  On  the  two  shafts  in  lower 
chamber  are  augers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  press  box.  Thus  the 
clay  is  evenly  discharged  into 
the  press  box,  in¬ 
suring  an  even 
pressure  on  each 
brick.  Parties 
who  are  familiar 
with  whatiscom- 
monly  known  as 
soft  clay  ma¬ 
chines,  will  read¬ 
ily  understand 
the  advantages 
that  we  gain,  by 
dispensing  with 
the  old  wiper  or 
mud  wing,  and 
substituting  the 
more  modern  and 

positive  device  known  as  the  auger.  This  machine  has  more  pugging  capacity,  is  stronger  and  has  more  iron  and  steel  in  it,  and 
will  make  stiffer  brick  than  any  machine  using  a  sanded  mold.  This  machine  will  bear  investigation.  Write  for  full  description 
and  testimonials,  or  come  to  our  works  and  see  the  machine  in  stock,  we  can  show  it  in  practical  operation  in  works  near  us.  In 
conclusion,  if  you  buy  a  machine  without  investigating  the  Iron  King,  you  are  the  loser.  Address, 

WOOLLEY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  Anderson,  Ind. 


The  clay  -  Worker. 
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WE  present  herewith  two 
phases  of  the  Brick  industry 
— one  of  them  a  decidedly 
gloomy  report  from  pioneers  in  the 
trade ;  the  other,  some  cheerful 
statements  of  a  “Middleman”  who 
handles  such  goods  extensively. 

Fig.  i  represents  Brick-Making 
as  pursued  in  the  Nile  Valley  about 
B.C.  1492,  at  which  remote  period 
labor  troubles  were  by  no  means 
unknown,  as  we  gather  from  the 
authentic  record  herewith. 


Fig.  2  portrays  an  adopted  citi¬ 
zen,  from  one  of  whose  letters  to 
the  home  of  his  youth  we  quote. 

Unto  such  Royal  Brick-Makers  as 

Ametiophis  II.,  Thothmes  III. 

and  other  Pharaohs,  the  sale  of  any  labor-saving  machinery  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible,  for  the 
following  cogent  reasons  :  First.  The  existence  of  a  practically  unlimited  labor-supply  removed  all  neces¬ 
sity  for  economy  in  that  item  ;  and,  Second.  The  relations  of  Capital  to  Labor  at  that  early  period  were 
such  as  to  secure  to  the  former  an  influence  so  paramount  as  to  eliminate  all  pay-rolls,  and  thereby  vastly  reduce  the  costs  of  production. 

In  the  thirty-three  hundred  and  eighty  odd  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  era  mentioned,  the  Clay-Working  Industry  has  undergone 
material  modifications.  In  this  year  of  grace  A.D.  1894,  what  would  have  seemed  an  unwarranted  waste  of  working-capital  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Pharaoh,  is  now  regarded  by  all  clay-workers  who  wish  to  be  “heard  from”  as  simply  indispensable,  to  wit :  the  most  approved  labor-saving,  work- 
producing  appliances.  To  better  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  append  a  partial  list  of  Brick  and  Tile-Makers’  Machinery,  all  of  it  designed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  decreasing  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  output  on  the  other,  viz.  : 


Fig.  2.— EXTRA  CT  FROM  LETTER. 

“  This  is  a  fine  country,  sure  enough  !  The 
very  first  hour  I  set  foot  ashore  I  got  a  job 
as  assistant  architect,  at  one  dollar  the  day, 
in  good  money  ;  and  it's  just  sport ,  so  it  is. 
I  only  puts  a  few  bricks  into  a  small  box 
like,  and  takes  them  up  a  bit  of  a  ladder  to 
a  lot  of  other  gentlemen  that's  waitin'  for 
them,  and  they  does  every  blessed  stitch 
of  the  work  with  them  brtcks.”  > 


"And  Pharaoh  commanded  the  same  day  the  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and  their 
ojficers,  saying :  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick  as  heretofore  : 
let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for  themselves.  And  the  tale  of  the  bricks,  which  they 
did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them  ;  ye  shall  not  diminish  aught  thereof:  for  they 
be  idle...  And  the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  see  that  they  were  in  evil  case,  after  it 
wassaid:  Ye  shall  not  minish  aught  fromyour  bricks  of your  daily  task." — EXODUS  V. 


Auger  Machines  (two  new  designs  just  ready).  Upright  Pug  Mills.  Horizontal  Conveyors.  Disintegrators. 


Winding  Drums.  Represses.  Side  Cut  Cutting  Tables  for  Brick  (Patent  Curved  Cut).  End  Cut  Brick  Tables. 
Revolving  Tile  Carriers  and  Cut  Off.  Roller  Tile  Cutting  Tables.  Spring  Trucks.  Wheel  Barrows. 


Wire  Twister  to  Loop  Cut  Off  Wires,  &c.,  &c. 


If  you  are  interested  in  Clay-Working  Machinery,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  for  our  latest  Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO  MORENCI,  MICHIGAN. 


EXTRA  HEAVY 

THIS  PAN  WEIGHS  MORE, 
WILL  LAST  LONGER, 

DOES  THEWQRK  BETTER, 


A  GOOD  SCREEN 

IS  AS  NECESSARY 
AS  A  GOOD  MANAGER 
IN  A  SUCCESSFUL  PLANT. 


AND  WHILE  IT  COSTS  MORE  TO  BUILD,  IS  SOLD 
AT  A  PRICE  AS  LOW  AS  OTHER  PANS  OF  CHEAPER 
GRADE.  THE  HOUSINGS  ARE  WARRANTED  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS. 

CUSTOMERS  ARE  ALWAYS  PLEASED  | 


A  GOOD  MANAGER  WILL  SURELY  INVESTIGATE  THE 
"BONNOT" REVOLVING  SCREEN.  NO  EXPENSE  IS 
,  REQUIRED  LOOKING  AFTER  IT.  THE  OLD  STYLE 
\  SCREEN  REQUIRES  THE  EXPENSE  AND  ATTENTION 
I  NECESSARY  TO  KEEP  IT  GOING. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  '  LOUISVILLE,KY,  DEG.27.  93. 

CANTON,  O. 

GENTLEMEN!  WE  ARE  VERY  MUCfi  PLEASED  WITH  THE 
WORKING  OF  THE  REVOLVING!  SCREEN.  IT  HAS  BEEN  IN 
CONTINUAL  USE  SINCE  WE  PURCHASED  IT  AND  WE  THINK 
IT  DOES  THE  WORK  BETTER  THAN  ANYTHING  WE  HAVE 
EVER  TRIED. 

YOURS  TRULY, 

KENTUCKY  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 
BY  m.j.  BANNON.V.  Pres.  S^QEN.  mqr. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 
Canton,  o. 


GENTLEMEN!  THE  DRY  PAN  PURCHASED  OF  YOU  HAS  BEEN 
IN  CONSTANT  USE  AND  HAS  GIVEN  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

WE  WANT  NOTHING  BETTER  . 

YOURS  VERY  TRULY 


THE 

BONNOT  CO 

CANT0N,0 


BRAZIL  BRICK  &  PI  PE  CO. 
BY  J.V.AYER,  SECRETERY. 


.  HOW  THEY  ARE  SOLD. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  SCREENS  TO  DO  CERTAIN  WORK 
WRITE  US  WHAT  YOUR  DAILY  OUT  PUT  IS  AND  WE  WILL  KNOW  WHAT 
TO  ADVISE.  THE  PERFORATED  STEEL  SHEETS  ARE  FURNISHED 


WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  A  DRY  PAN -EITHER  IRON  OR  WOOD  FRAME 
WRITE  US  BEFORE  BUYING.  WE  MAKE  THE  STRONGEST 
DRY  PAN  ON  THE  MARKET-AT  A  PRICE  SUITED  TO  THE  TIMES 


IF  YOU 
WANT 
INFORMATION 
ON 

Revolving  Screens 
ask  FOR 

Special  Terms 
on 

SCREENS. 


MILLS 


-  SCREENS 

ARE  WARRANTED  TO  DO  EXACTLY  WHAT  IS  CLAIMED 
FOR  THEM. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  LATEST  ~  '  - - - 

THING  OUT-APUQMILL  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  OUTLET-PRICE 
NO  MORE  THAN  A  CHEAP  ONE.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 
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flanufacturers  of  All  Kinds  of  Brick  flachinery. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to"  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  <fc  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  &  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


Factory,  7  &  9  Garden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  300  Jack- 
son  Bonlerard. 


Dbhke’s  Standard  HIhcrine  Works, 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granulators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulators;  also  Hayt  A  Alsip 
May,  Purington  &  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Tlw 


*D.LAKE,C°>o; 


•W 


“*5  PUT 

•LEYS 


Shafting, 

tNGEHSJJfr 


Put-off  % 

(oJPUNGS, 

PMput? 


ALSO 


FORMERLY  "OF  HORNE  LLSmLE^l?^  COMPLETE 
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These  are  the  Three  Machines  which  Jj. 

*  - - - — — - • 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


MOULD  SANDER. 


DISINTEGRATOR. 


HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE. 


\\f ILL  ship  on  trial.  GUARANTEEING  them  to  work  any  clay 
direct  from  the  bank,  and  make  better  brick,  than  can  be  made 
by  any  machine  now  on  the  market.  These  are  the  standard  machines 
of  America.  Write,  asking  the  nearest  point  to  you  where  they  can  be 
seen  in  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  clay  working  machinery  including, 
Five  sizes  of  Pug  Mills,  five  sizes  of  Disinte- 


Brick  Moulds,  grators.  Clay  Cars,  Winding  Drums,  Elevators, 

Trucks,  Barrows,  Pulleys,  Belting  and  Shafting. 

As  we  manufacture  all  goods  in  our  works  we  can  guarantee  them 
to  be  well  made  of  good  material,  and  save  you  all  commissions. 

See  ad.  on  page  16. 


c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 
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OUR  LRT ©ST ! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  BI&*NE 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 

Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 

That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers. 

.^PRICES  REDUCED. 


Tiffin  Horizontal  Automatic  Brick  Machine . $500 

“  Vertical  “  “  “  400 

“  Horse  Power  “  “  “  300 


ifiTTf  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Brick  Machinery  and  Brickyard  Supplies  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  mils,  Eleva- 
tors,  Crushers,  Tilting  Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable’’  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks, 
Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  Etc.,  Etc. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


The  “Old  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  for  use  In  small 
.  yard*. 


The  c  l,  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Cut  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


;U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  pranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

6.  There  is  practically  no  iii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  -  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  unon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <ft  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


-K  /TTT<=!T^Tnri^"Kr  ~N  /“TriTT 


MentlouClay- Worker. 
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OETR  SPBCIA.LTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAnES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE 


Galesburg,  Ill., 
*  U.  S.  A. 


. 


The;  Clay-worker 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard.  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ILL  SIZES. 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING. 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


I^~When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO,  U  S.  A. 


Dry  Press  Brick  Macnuies. 


Some  Things  We  Make  : 


Auger  Brick  Machines; 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  lor  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc 


block  Brick  Machines, 
For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutters. 


Brick  Represses. 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills. 


Dry  Pans;  Wet  Pans. 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators. 


Clay  ^Elevators;  Conveyors. 


Clay  Cars. 


Winding  Drums. 
Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

.  Etc. 


Send  fot*  Catalogue. 


T.  W.  PEJVFIELD  cfe  SON,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


The  Clay -worivee 


There’s  This  •  •  • 


Difference 


Between  driving  a  nail  and  press¬ 
ing  dry  clay  into  brick.  If  you 
are  strong  enough  you  can  drive 
the  nail  to  its  full  length  at  one 
stroke,  but  no  amount  of  force  will 
compress  dry  clay  to  its  utmost 
limit  at  one  operation. 

Right  here  is  a  potent  reason 
why  the  Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine  excels:  After  applying 
the  combined  pressure  from  the 
top  and  bottom  to  the  full  initial 
limit  of  compression  of  the  clay, 
it  releases  the  pressure  (giving 
opportunity  for  reaction)  and  then 
repeats  it  with  increased  force  and 
length  of  stroke,  compressing  the 
clay  beyond  the  limit  possible  to 
secure  with  a  once-exerted  pres¬ 
sure  or  with  an  unaugmented  re¬ 
peated  pressure. 


THE  PENFIELD  4-MOLD  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


We  Take  a  Fresh  Start 


Where  others  leave  off,  and  go  a  step  farther,  for  by  our  method  of  repeating  the  prcs^ 
sure  in  augmented  form,  we  are  virtually 

REPRESSING  THE  BRICK  IN  THE  MOULD, 

Making  them  denser  and  stronger,  and  securing  more  perfect  outlines  and  greater 
beauty  of  finish.  ’Tis  plain  to  see  why  the  Penfield  Press  can  succeed  where  others  fail. 
Come  and  see  it,  or  write. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  -A. 


T  it  fe  Clay  =  w  o  r  k:  e  r 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT. 


PENFIELD  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE,  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  ETC 


J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 


Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery, 

Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


PENFIELD  POWER  BRICK  REPRESS. 


John  Porter,  ..... 

A  pioneer  advocate  of  Brick  Pavements,  has  long-  been  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving  Brick. 

His  new  works  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  .embodying-  the  ideas  gained  in  his 
many  years  of  experience  and  observation  and  provided  with  all  the  requisites  of 
a  first  class  plant,  are  equipped  throughout  with 

Penfield  Brick  Machinery. 

A  Penfield  No.  15  Aug-er  Brick  Machine  and  Five  (5)  Penfield  Power 
Presses  will  produce  his  Paving  Brick ;  his  Fire  Brick  will  be  made  on  a  Penfield 
4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

The  Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

Of  Evansville,  Ind.,  after  fully  investigating  the  various  represses  upon 
the  market,  have  placed  in  their  works  two  (2)  Pen- 
field  Power  Presses,  withAvhich  they  will  repress  their 
Paving  and  Front  Brick. 


The;  c  e  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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RECEIVER’S  SALE. 

BARGAINS  IN  CLAY  MACHINERY 

OWING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

NOLHN,  MHDDEN  St  CO., 

In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price  the  following 

inacipeiy  (low  on  -inf  winch  must  be  Sold  at  Ooce : 

Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

*!®"The  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 

Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power — tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 
Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from  10  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side=cut  brick  tables,  end=cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 
tile  tables,  side  and  end=cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies — 
side  or  end=cut*— any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD=OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second-hand  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  This  business 
will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 

JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 

fop  TiOUAfl,  flQADDEJNt  &  CO., 

RUSHVILLE,  IN D. 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 
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Fifth  Year  •  •  • 


....OF 


SUCCESS! 


6,843,856  BRICK  MADE  DURING  THE  SEASON. 
WONDERFUL  RECORD  FOR  ONE  MACHINE. 


Berlin,  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1893. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Gentlemen — Having  finished  making  brick  for  the  current  year,  we  wish 
to  report  to  you,  as  is  our  custom,  the  result  of  our  present  sea- on’s  work. 

Our  output  during  the  season  just  closed  has  been  6,843,856  brick,  thus 
exceeding  by  several  hundred  thousand  our  product  of  any  previous  year.  We 
attribute  this  success  chiefly  to  the  line  of  machinery  used  in  our  plant;  and  to 
us  this  record  for  a  one  machine  plant  is  not  only  satisfactory  but  eminently 
satisfactory. 

We  regard  the  “New  Haven”  Brick  Machine  as  not  only  a  standard  of 
value  to  a  brick  plant,  but  almost  a  necessity  to  a  successful  one.  With 
it  brickmaking  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  accomplished  fact,  not 
a  venture,  but  a  success. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  machine,  having  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  estimate  its  worth  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  capacity. 

Wishing  you  and  the  “New  Haven”  Brick  Machine  continued  success,  we 


remain, 


Very  truly  yours, 

BERLIN  BRICK  CO. 


Note.— This  machine  has  average  one  million  pallet  brick  every  month  it 
has  been  used  during  the  past  five  years. 


ABOVE  LEADS  TO  ONE  CONCLUSION  ONLY. 
FOR  FURTHER  INCONTESTABLE  EVIDENCE  WRITE 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Actual  Use  Decides  the  Durability  of  a  Machine. 


MARTIN’S  Letter  “A” 


IS  PRONOUNCED  BY.... 


Are  you  looking-  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  work  your  clay  ? 
■Before  buying-,  do  not  fail  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the 

MARTIN. 


There  are  over  3,000  of  our 
Machines  now  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion. 


We  will  cheerfully  furnish 
any  information  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  brick  that 
may  be  desired. 


You  are  respectfully  request¬ 
ed  to  write  for  our  new  1894 
catalogue 


Practical 

BricKmaKers 


TO  BE 


THE  STRONGEST, 

MOST  PERFECT 

best 


Brick  Machine  in  Use. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MT6.  CO., 


INCORPORATED 


OFFICE:  No.  36  E.  James  St.  1 

WORKS:  Cor.  James  ana  Christian  Sts.  j 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Fresh  Evidence  Monthly  of  the  Highest  Quality. 


WHAT  A  LOAD 

Is  lifted  from  a  brickmaker's  mind  when  he  gets  a  “Monarch”  at  work,  and  finds  it  “sim¬ 
ply  perfect,”  after  years  of  unsatisfactory  work  with  other  machines.  You  can  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  the  Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.  from  the  following  statement. 

Get  one  and  be  relieved  of  that  anxiety  you  continually  have  regarding  the  one 
you  have. 


Menominie,  Wis.,  July  15,  1893. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio: 

Gentemen  : — In  regard  to  the  “Monarch”  brick  machine,  I  can  but  simply  repeat  what  I  have  said  a  score  of  times 
to  friends  and  visitors  at  the  yard,  “that  we  have  the  best  outfit  for  common  brick  I  ever  saw.” 

Our  clay  is  very  hard  to  work,  and  we  have  used  machines  with  the  old-style  perpendicular  press,  also  the  horizon¬ 
tal  press,  and  neither  were  satisfactory  to  us.  Bat  we  find  the  pressing  device  in  the“Monarch”  simply  perfect;  no  leak¬ 
age  possible,  and  easily  regulated.  It  will  press  the  clay  and  fill  the  corners  perfectly  with  the  clay  as  stiff  as  is  possible 
to  get  them  out  of  the  moulds. 

I  have  the  “Monarch”  speeded  at  the  rate  of  ^OOO^brickperday  of  10  hours,  and  could  make  60,000  per  day  without 
any  additional  strain  on  the  machine.  It  is  very  light  running,  and  the  wear  on  the  gearing  is  very  slight.  I  could  give 

many  more  good  points  about  the  pug  mill,  mould  press  and  the  safety  devices,  but  I  think  it  unnecessary,  as  anyone 
who  reads  the  description  of  these  will  readily  see  their  good  points. 

I  desire  to  say  that  our  business  relations  with  the  Wellington  Machine  Co.  for  six  years  have  been  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  character.  Yours  very  truly,  S.  L.  ALEXANDER,  Supt. 


That  we  worked  five  years  developing  the  new  principles  in  this 
machine,  perfecting  and  simplifying  every  detail  before  we  put  it  on  the 
market. 

That  ft  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constrncted  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  at  goodness,  but  at  perfection. 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  pug  mill  (double),  changing  direction  of  move¬ 
ment  of  clay  three  times,  cutting  it  all  up. 

That  the  presses  are  entirely  in  the  mud.  (This  is  the  greatest  point 
ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiffest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutely  eliminated.  This 
means  pinch-  Reflect  on  its  importance. 

That  it  is  extremely  simple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 
Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light. 
Investigate  it  now  as  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  the  “perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long.  Only  investigate  is  all  we 

ask.  GO  AND  SEE  for  yourself;  the  small  cost  of  the  trip,  will  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 


DON’T  FORGET  THESE  FACTS. 


The  Wellington  jVIaehine  Co., 


&3P“See  the  October  Clay-Worker  for  list  of  43  Happy  Users. 


Wellington,  Ohio. 
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THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  flachine. 


He  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  piadiioe. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^2 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Steam=Power  Machines — Two  Sizes 


The  “Regular”  is  the  Horse-power  Machine  with  necessary  gearing 
for  steam-power  added. 

The  “Extra  Heavy”  is  a  much  heavier,  specially  built  machine,  and 
has  for  years  stood  at  the  head  of  all  upright,  wooden  framed  machines. 


THE  combination  of  our  “Extra 
Heavy  Steam  Power  Ha= 
chine”  with  a  “Horizontal 

Pug  Hill”  makes  an  outfit  that 
will  take  clay  from  the  bank,  and 
make  as  many  brick  per  day  as 
any  gang  can  take  care  of.  Has 
made  50,000  per  day. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables.  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Gmtes,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 


(FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington,  Ohio • 
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•¥r  THE  •B* 

(lew  •  Anderson + Brick + (Ilacltine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

wiDdersoiiFDnnlni  &  macklne  Wo® 

I JilD. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  Greatest  on  Earth. 


The  Chief 

^•SEPARATOR.!* 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 

- -0+0- - 

PUG  MILTS,  ?. 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Correspondence  Solicited. 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side^Delivery^for  Small  Tile. 
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Hi 

IPfl 

im 

jfjSaH!. 

The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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Auger  Brick  Machines 

■  .  •  •  FOR  •  •  •  • 


Pavers  op  Building  Btdek. 


•*V  HESE  are  the  heaviest  and  strongest  machines  of  the  class  on  the  market. 

•  Cast  Iron  is  cheap  and  we  use  lots  of  it  in  the  construction  of  these  Ma¬ 
chines.  The  workmanship  is  the  best.  For  Street  Pavers  this  machine  has 
no  equal.  It  will  make  a  dense  and  heavy  brick,  putting  more  clay  in  the  square 
inch  than  any  machine  made.  These  are  furnished  with  the  Best  Automatic 
Cutting  'Table  ever  offered  the  trade. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Pug  Mills  and  Granulators,  having  capacity 
of  25  M.  to  150  M.  Brick  per  day. 


If  in  need  of  machinery  of  this  kind  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS  IND. 


T  H  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  K  R 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

Por  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick , 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical, 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship, 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


PUG  MILLS  TIIJlT  PUG  TUB  CLAY. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working-  Machinery. 

IT  WILL  - 

ftppHEss  E.  ]Vl.  FREESE  &  CO., 

O  A  OHIO. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


IMPROVED  BRICK  s- 

#  TILE  MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


the  decatuh  deader  mpo.  CO. 


- OFFICE  OF - 

The  Abingdon  Paving  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Paving  and  Building  Brick. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  DRAIN  TILE  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


Abingdon,  III.,  January  8th,  1894. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill., 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  us  one  of  your  improved  sanders;  also  the  improvements  for  your 
Automatic  Cut-off  Table.  We  must  say  that  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  machinery  that  we 
bought  from  you.  We  have  been  running  brick  and  tile  machines  of  diff  rent  kinds  for  over 
eighteen  years,  but  never  run  one  yet  with  as  little  expense  as  yours.  We  have  run  the  Leader 
now  for  fifteen  months,  and  have  not  had  five  cents  expense  for  repairs.  The  machine  makes  four 
thousand  brick  per  hour;  also  nice  tile,  and  very  fast.  Your  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  is  a  daisy 
and  we  would  not  do  without  one.  It  paid  for  itself  in  one  year. 

Respectlully  Yours, 

THE  ABINGDON  PAVING  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

Charles  Pister,  Manager. 


Our  line  is  complete.  Send  for  printed  matter. 

THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFG.  CO, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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PLYMOUTH 


ff 


BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


,‘A”  Machine,  with  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table. 


‘D”  Machine.  With  Elbow  Attachment  for  Deliv¬ 
ering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


COnPLETE,  RELIABLE, 

STRONG,  DURABLE, 

INCOJTPARABLE. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates  On  Entire  Outfits. 


FATE  GUNSAULLUS  CO 


•  1 


“D”  Machine,  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table.  For  cutting  tile  from  2-L  to  8  inches;  also  building  blocks 
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RUCYRUS  STEAM  •  • 

TUNNEL  DRIER. 


•  •  •  • 


Fifty  of  these  Dry=Houses  are  now  in  the  most  successful  operation  on  50 
first  class  brick  yards  throughout  the  United  States. 


1  I  E  guarantee  the  successful  operation  of  this  drier.  Although  we  have  not  ad ver- 
11/  tised  it  during  the  three  years  that  we  have  been  constructing  it,  we  now  feel 
that  a  good  thing  must  be  advertised  in  order  to  acquaint  the  profession  with  us 
more  thoroughly.  We  solicit  your  correspondence,  and  would  be  pleased  to  mail  you 
our  drier  catalogue  together  with  our  new  1894  Machinery  Catalogue. 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  and  Builders  of  Complete  Factory  Outfits. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Brick  Machines,  Cutting  Tables,  Re-Presses, 
Pug  Mills,  Dry  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Drier,  Kiln 
Accessories  Barrows,  Trucks,  Conveyors,  Elevators,  Shafting. 
Belting,  Pulleys,  Etc.,  Etc. 


$  BfJCYRfJ S,  OHIO, 

T  U,  S.  A, 


The  Frey=Sheckler  Co 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Be  lorn  Lianeastet*  five., 


•  •• 


PHI  LHDELPHIH,  PENN.  •+• 


imm  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


Ch'amde'ks.bkoax: 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I!)ll|i|||ji'|i||!!iy 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- ^.ISJ  ID - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CASTINGS  OP  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  '  [Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

FiftyMSeeond  St.,  Be  lorn  Iianeastei*  five., 


immavED  time  dryers  « cornmoK  m 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 

* 

For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


v  Car  Loaded  with*^  Pallets^and  504, Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 

aJ  U 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


Bearing  used  on  our  Car: 


PHILADELPHIA  PENN. 


f#-8ee  ad.  on  front  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay  Worker 
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The  Cl^y-worker. 


Machine  Molds. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


It^This  flachine  with  our  Spiral  Pug  Hill  and 
Hold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com¬ 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas= 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Wheel  Barrows 


Bearing  Trucks 


Etc 


Etc 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 

Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  wlth outsprlngs.  Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc.  •  Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

vS.  K.  BL&TCUBR,  CrGn’l  gent. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Successor  to  Fletcher  &  Thomas,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


V 

v 
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Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander.  25  M.  daily  Capacity. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander.  60  to  75  M.  daily  Capacity. 


The  Wallace  Mfg 

When  You  Send  for  Further  Particulars 

Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER. 


Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Feb.,  ’94, 


Vol.  XXI,  No.  2 


The  c  i>  a.  y- w  o  k.  k.  e  re 


THE  LHTEST  I7V£PROi£ED 

Iron  =  Clad  Brick  Dryer 


We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  the  Iron=Clad  Dryer: 


Weckler-Prussing  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  drying  175,000  stiff  mod  brick  per  day. 
Purington  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  drying  150,000  stiff  mud  brick  per  day. 

Labaha  Brick  Co  ,  Chicago,  drying,  100,000  stiff  mud  brick  per  day. 

Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago,  drying,  75,000  stiff  mud  brick  per  day. 

Lillis  &  Glennon,  Brownington,  Mo.,  drying  30,000  paving  brick  per  day. 
Rarittn-Hollowand  Porous  Brick  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N  J.,  drying  fire-proofing. 
National  Clay  Co.,  Rock  Island.  III.,  drying  25,000  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  <  lay  Co.,  Utica,  Ill,,  drying  fire  proofing. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  drying  25,000  paving  brick. 
Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  drying  25  000  stiff  mud  brick. 

Trimble  Brick  Co..  Trimble,  Ohio,  drying  25,000  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pioneer  Fire-Proof  and  Construction  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  drying  fire-proofing. 
Excelsior  Brick  Co-,  Chicago,  Ill ,  drying  20,000  fire  brick. 

J.  P.  Capi>eau  &  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa  .  drying  60,000  stiff  mud  brick. 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  drying  25  000  still  mud  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  and  Fiie  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  15,000  fire  brick. 
Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  III.,  drying  50,000  paving  brick. 
Royal  Brick  Co..  Canton,  Ohio  drying  50,000  paving  brick. 

Buckeye  Fire  C  ay  Co..  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  drying  25.000  paving  brick. 
Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  drying  25,000  paving  brick. 

Vulcan  Clay  Co  ,  Wellsville.  Ohio,  drying  25,000  paving  brick. 

Logan-Granite  Clay  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  drying  25  000  paving  brick. 

Athens  Brick  Co..  Athens,  Ohio,  drying  50,000  paving  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  and  M’f’g.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  drying  25,000  paving 
brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  and  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  drying  50,000  paving 
brick. 

Hugo  Becker,  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  drying  50,000  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  drying  25,000  paving  brick. 


Huntington  Paving  Brirk  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  drying  40,000  paving  briok. 
Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  drying  40,000  paving  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  drying  25,000  stiff 
mud  brick. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  drying  30,000  paving  brick. 
Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  150,000  stiff  mud  brick. 

E.  Wei  ster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  30,000  soft  mud  brick. 
Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa.,  drying  30  000  paving  brick. 

Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.,  drying  30,000  paving  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  drying  25,000  paving  brick. 

Standard  Brick  <  o.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  drying  33  000softmud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  40,000  stiff  mud  brick. 
Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  drying  45,000  stiff  mud  brick. 
Glens  Falls  Terra  Cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  V.,  drying  25,000  soft 
mud  brick.  ^ 

St.  Louis  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  drying  40,000  pre  brick. 

Cleveland  Vitrified  Press  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  dryinb  30,000  press  brick. 
J  A.  Blaffer  j&  Son,  NewOrleans,  La.,  drying  35,000  soft  mud  brick. 

St.  Joe  Paving  Brick  Co.,  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  drying  30,000  paving  brick. 

Kankakee  Tile  and  Brick  Co.,  Kankakee,  Ill.,  drying  25,000  stiff  mud  brick 
and  1  ile. 

Alton  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill.,  drying  75,000  pav¬ 
ing  brick. 

Mai  kolite  Fire-Proofing  Co.,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  plaster  paris  fire-proofing. 
Boone  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Boone,  Iowa,  drying  28,000  paving  brick. 

Flint  Bri  k  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  drying  50,000  paving  brick. 

Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turuer  Junction,  III.,  drying  35,000  building  brick. 
Mayer  &  Toll,  Chicago,  111.,  drying  35,000  building  brick. 


JN  looking  over  this  list  of  references,  it  will  be  noticed  that  we  are  drying  bricks  for  a  great  number  of  successful  brickmakers, 
many  of  whom  have  added  one  tunnel  at  a  time,  as  required  by  the  growth  of  their  business,  proving  that  our  system  does  good 
work.  Our  success,  we  regret  to  say,  has  led  many  to  attempt  imitating  us,  with  disastrous  results.  Our  imitators  argue,  from 
our  success,  that  steam  heat  is  the  proper  and  only  heat  for  drying  clays,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  absorb  the  moisture  from 
brick  by  drawing  the  hot  air  over  and  around  the  brick  by  natural  draft,  using  a  large  volume  jomoderately-heated  air  to  accomplish 
the  work,  just  as  nature  does  it,  while  our  imitators  are  using  high  degrees  of  heat  and  little  or  no  ventilation;  cooking  the  moisture 
out  of  the  brick,  making  it  impossible  to  produce  tough  bricks,  no  matter  how  they  are  burnt.  If  the  reader  wants  to  adopt  nature’s 
method,  write  the 


'--r 


M 

Patentees  and  Builders  of  the  IRON-CLAD  DRYER, 

358  Dearborn  Street,  Room  304,  CHICHGO,  ILL.. 


t 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Mantfacturebs’  Association  of  the  United  states  of  America. 


Vol.  XXI,  No.  3.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MARCH,  1894.  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  412  and  413. 
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SmufftHfi  to, 


I4ANFRS.0P 


OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

HniiHG  ft  Miming  magbikery 

AND  AUOTHCN  FURF03CS 

^5^00. 


For  Clav 


Screens 


••U  SE)D»»# 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


PERFORHTED  STEEL.  PLHTES  HND  SHEETS 

- USED  FOR - 

CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE  i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  TT  .T  . 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


IjH 

or 
o  • 

K- 


STYLE  C. 


•:* 
•  0 
hBO 

Sr 

i:- 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  =  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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The  Clay  -  W  orker 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

•*-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-*- 

Best,  Cheapest  anti  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN,  cor.  uSifc'JfnSa. S...  Chieago. 
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The  Ross  Keller^  Brick  Machine. 

Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Birck  Per  Day. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  ail  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 


For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


FossKeller  Brick 
Machine  Co 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 
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xmumPH  of  the  BOYD  PRESS 

add  the  Honors. 

AWAPDBD  A  MBDAL  AAT  DIPLOMA., 


Selected  by  the 

Commissioner  of  Patents 
As  the  Highest  Type 
of  Its  Class. 

Pronounced  the 

Best  by  Brickmakers. 

Experts  and 

Hechanical  Engineers. 


;|§P~ 

'■0* 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  IS  THE  ONLY  AMERICAN  BrICK  MACHINE 


TO  RECEIVE  A  MeDAL,  DlPLOMA,  OR  OFFICIAL  MENTION  AT 


*£]•  The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  •[<■« 


rionon  Block : 

324  Dearborn  Street. 


CHISHOLM  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Clay  - worker 


821 


THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittnee,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Sand  top  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


Ji  0.  U/t?itpey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, ^ 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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+  THIS  + 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


FINE  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

Ppficnnc  why  itissuper- 
IO  tyCcLSUIl^  ior  to  all  others. 


OUT*  TERMS  ARC  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS) 

COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results....  2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Clay  =  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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THE  SIMPSON 


THE  only  American  machine  receiving 
official  recognition  from  the  authorized 
judge  on  Brick  Machinery  operating  in 
Machinery  Hall  at  the 


World’s  •  •  . 


Columbian 

Exposition. 


It  is  replete  with  time  and  labor 
saving  devices,  and  is  pronounced 
by  experts  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dry  press  brick  machine,  from 
mechanical  and  practical  stand¬ 
points  in  existence. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  full  brick  yard  equip¬ 
ments,  and  are  prepared  to  esti¬ 
mate  on  and  construct  complete 
plants. 


For  prices,  terms  and  other  information  address, 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Agents  for  Canada: 

WBTEtOOS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  Brantford. 


415  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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The  clay-worker 
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OUR  AWARD 


Comes  from  PRACTICAL  and  SUCCESSFUL  BRICKMAK 
ER S,  who  are  using  the  U.  S.  Brick  Press,  and  who 
are  making  and  SELLING  FINE  BRICK  at  a  GOOD  PRICE. 


WE  BUILDS 
"  TWO  MOLD 
THREE  MOLD 
FOUR  MOLD  and 
SIX  MOLD  MACHINES. 


We  are  prepared  to 
furnish  drawings  and 
estimates,  and  to  equip 
complete  Semi  =  Dry 
Pressed  Brick  Plants. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 


To  make  perfect  Plain,  Ornamental,  and  Roman,  or  Pompeian  Brick  on  a  modern 
machine,  particularly  adapted  to  that  purpose,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  write  for  prices 
and  terms  to  the 

XT.  s.  brick:  press  works, 

OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  Proprietor, 

Office  at  Unity  Bldg.,  79  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  mi  and  1113,  CHICAGO,  ICC. 
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The  clav-Worker 


W/////M,  W/A 


w//m:w//a 


Patent  Applied  Fob 


Description. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  th  e 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu  • 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 


^  '  1  '  T  1 — <  ^The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 

A  J  A  A  Vjt-  L  r  •  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 
SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to. the  trade 
in  the  past. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


STEDW’8  FOUNDRY  AND  ICRINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


THE  C  L  vN  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R . 
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A  TV  7iA  7  TI  O  A  QjP  - 

COLD  FACTS! 


Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions. 


IN  the  discussion  of  kilns  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Chicago,  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  noticeable  when  an  up  draft  kiln  was  referred  to,  some  one  would  re¬ 
mark  that  an  up-draft  kiln  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  the  reason  that  the 
cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  bricks  in  the  arches  would  damage  the  ware.”  We 
wish  to  call  attention  of  brickmakers  to  this  point, 

The  bricks  in  the  arches  or  bottom  of  our  up=draft  kilns  are  as  thoroughly  pro= 
tected  from  cold  air,  as  are  the  top  brick  in  a  down=draft  kiln. 

So  much  for  this;  now  we  maintain  that  we  can  obtain  a  more  uniform  degree  of  heat 
from  top  to  bottom  with  an  upward  draft  which  is  natural,  than  can  be  obtained  with  a 
downward  draft,  which  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  with  an  arch  over  an  up-draft  kiln 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  hard  building  brick  can  be  produced;  without  an  arch  two  courses 
only  on  top  are  salmon. 

Now  as  to  comparative  cost  of  putting  in  the  down  and  the  up-draft  kilns. 


The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  up- draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is . $  1,500 

The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  down-draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is .  5,000 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  in  first  cost  on  one  kiln .  3,500 

Saving  to  tl.e  brickmaker  on  three  kilns  this  size,  (which  are  necessary  for  a  small 

plant) .  10,500 

We  are  ready  to  verify  these  estimates. 


For  the  best  and  cheapest  kiln  in  use  to-day  for  burning  building  bricks,  the  “Morri¬ 
son  Up-dralt  Kiln”  with  late  improvements  is  unrivaled. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  address 

f*.  B.  JVIO^ISOfl  &  GO., 

PROPRIETORS, 

HOME,,  GA.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  further  proof. - ~ 
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THE  •  KILN  •  OF  •  THE  •  PERIOD. 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines, |for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  In  Bngland,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoftman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAY. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 


SiLEBY.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid-  \ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  <fc  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27, 1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892: — “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 


Letter  from  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay-  Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4,  1893. 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 
<fe  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  u  p  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
1  were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un- 
\  known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser- 
:  vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  T  am  satisfied  that 


<  your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
i  kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  lam, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


PJROM  CANADA.. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular 
(Extract.!  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  <fc  CO. 

N.  B.— Messrs.  Carroll  <fc  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 


SE^COmBE,  OSJVIAr* 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker; 


EXJWOUTH,  DEVOfl,  EJ^GIiAJNlD. 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


PAUL’BOEHNCKE,  Treas.  &  Sec’y. 


MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  GenM  Hgr 


THE 


CE^TIflELiA 


Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 

fTTTy?fyTTTTTTTyTmyrrrr>Tr 


BOEHNCKE’S 


l  AAA  AAA  A  A  A AAA AAA A AAA A AAA  a  a 

Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  tor. 
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Up  hnd  Down  Draft 


Continuous 


Brick  Kiln. 

~~  DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE.  ^ — - 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

of 

iDlriqge- 

ments. 


01  the  kiln,  wax*— 

1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Iviln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
v  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

0.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Cenliitela  Brick  Kiln  8  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Ceutincla,  Cal. 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  Is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE11 
KILN,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successfu. 
in  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehneke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 
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DETROIT,  niCH. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfs.  Co. 


H 


[ 


\ 

■  \  We  do  not  claim  to  have 

the.  cheapest  Dryer  as  to 
first  cost,  but  do  claim  it  to  be 
the  cheapest  to  the  purchaser  when 

EFFICIENCY, 


Is  a  cheap  Dryer 
but  a  cheap  Dryer 
is  not  always  a 
Good  Dryer. 


ECONOMY  IN  OPERATION 


and  DURABILITY 


are  taken  into  consideration. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  explain  it 
to  you. 


SMITH  HOT  BLAST  BRICK  DRYER 


Speaking-  of  our  IMJPJROVJ3D  I3T?ICI£  OA.R  a  prominent  manufacturer 
says : 

“I  have  used  several  other  makes  but  never  saw  anything  to  compare  with  this.  We  only  have  a  fall  of  one  inch 
in  eight  feet  in  our  tunnels;  with  the  other  cars  we  had  to  use  a  windlass  and  several  men  to  move  them  down,  but  now 
one  or  two  men  alone  handle  them  with  ease.” 


WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f g  Co., 

Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St.,  =  =  DETROIT,  MICH. 


NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  Street. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 
BOSTON,  48=54  Union  Street. 


BRANCHES 


PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
LONDON,  ENG.,  13  Little  Trinity  Lane,  E.  C* 


The  clay-worker 
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The  Vital  Point 


OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN. 


6^ 

3 
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THE  STANDARD 
NATURAL  DRAFT 
BRICK  DRIER 


And  all  others,  is  that  adequate  provision  is  made  to  change  conditions,  to 
secure  that  combination  of  drying  influences  necessary  to  properly  treat  each 
particular  kind  of  clay; — whereas  in  others,  they  are  fixed,  unalterable. 

Then  too,  the  distribution  of  the  heating  surface  and  manner  of  admitting 
the  air  thereto  is  such  that  a  positively  uniform  degree  of  heat  is  gotten  at  any 
vertical  plane  of  the  Drier.  Result — thoroughly  and  evenly  dried  product. 

THE  PHENOMENAL  SUCCESS  attained  by  THE  STANDARD  DRIER  is 
easily  explained  when  its  Special  Features  are  understood. 


Send  for  Printed  Blatter  and  Get  Posted. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Main  Office  and  Warerooms,  184  So.  Meridian  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXII.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MARCH,  1894.  No,  3. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

MACHINERY  AND  THE  ARTS. 


HERE  are  those  of  us  who  decry 
the  use  of  machinery  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  things  artistic.  There 
are  those  among  us  who  deny  that  the 
artistic  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  through  the 
intervention  of  mach¬ 
inery.  They  affirm 
that  the  artistic  which 
is  in  the  mind  can 
find  expression  only 
through  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  tool 
which  ie  in  the  hand 
and  which  is  propell¬ 
ed  and  directed  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of 
the  artistic  mind. 

Certain  grades  of 
sculptural  work  and 
certain  kinds  of  car¬ 
ving  may  always  have 
to  be  done  by  hand. 

That  is  our  opinion. 

We  may  be  mistaken, 
yet  we  are  certain 
that  many  decorative 
motives  and  many 
features  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  re-produc- 
ed,as  well  through  the 
agency  of  the  mach¬ 
ine  as  through  the 
agency  of  the  hand.  It 
is  the  artistic  impulse 
of  the  mind  which 
guides  the  hand 
which  produces  the 
result.  Then, why  may 
it  not  be  true  that  the 
same  artistic  impulse 
and  the  same  mind 
which  guides  the 
hand  may  also  guide 
the  machine  ?  This  is 
capable  of  proof. 

There  are  many 
manufact urers  of 


molded  brick  who  are  producing  by 
machinery  very  clumsy  and  very  awk¬ 
ward  designs.  The  mind  which  guides 
the  machine,  the  mind  which  produces 
the  mold  from  which  these  clumsy  forms 
are  made,  is  a  clumsy,  untrained  mind. 
The  hand  which  would  give  expression 


to  the  thoughts  of  that  mind  would  be 
equally  clumsy.  It  would  multiply 
ugliness.  Another  illustration  :  A  manu¬ 
facturer  of  molded  brick  has  employed 
one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  in  this 
country  to  make  the  models  for  his 
molds.  What  have  we  ?  A  reproduction 
at  a  moderate  cost  of 
most  magnificent 
decorati  v  e  forms. 
The  hand  which  pro- 
duces  the  molds 
which  make  the 
brick  never  did  any¬ 
thing  better  when 
working  with  the 
modeling  tools  or  the 
chisel  and  hammer. 
Thousands  of  these 
brick  are  reproduced 
and  sold  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  cost,  whereas  the 
method  of  working 
directly  with  the 
tools,  only  a  few  feet 
of  the  same  decora¬ 
tive  form  could  be 
produced  in  the  same 
time,  and  at  a  cost 
infinitely  greater 
than  it  is  by  the 
machine. 

Some  of  ou  r  peo 
pie  would  disassoci¬ 
ate  the  idea  of  low 
cost  from  the  artistic. 
But  a  beautiful  form 
must  be  beautiful, 
because  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  not  because  it  is 
expensive.  Things 
are  not  beautiful  be¬ 
cause  they  are  artis¬ 
tic,  but  they  are 
artistic  because  they 
are  beautiful. 

There  are  those  of 
us  who  immediately 
lose  interest  in  a 
beautiful  form  b  e- 
cause  it  is  frequently 
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re-produced  by  a  machine.  Such  an 
idea  is  not  creditable  to  anyone.  The 
frequency  of  re-production  of  a  truly 
beautiful  design  does  not  effect  its 
beauty  or  its  interest.  The  Greek  honey¬ 
suckle  ornament  has  been  in  use  for 
the  past  twenty-five  hundred  years,  and 
its  repetition  has  had  no  effect  upon 
its  beauty  or  the  appreciation  of  it  by 
the  public.  Certainly  its  re  production 
has  been  largely  through  the  direct 
agency  of  the  human  hand,  but  that 
hand  has  often  been  as  much  of  a 
machine  as  any  device  in  a  clayworking 
plant. 

The  use  of  the  Acanthus  leaf  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  early  periods  of 
Greek  architecture.  It  was  universal  in 
the  Byzantine  and  the  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture.  There  were  traces  of  it  in  the 
Gothic,  and  it  springs  to  new  life  in  the 
renaissance.  Yet  its  re-production  by 
the  machines,  called  men  in  the  Roman 
times  particularly,  has  never  had  the 
effect  of  lessening  its  interest  to  the  ar¬ 
tistic  mind.  No  decorative  form  has 
ever  been  produced  a  greater  number  of 
times  than  the  Acanthus  leaf.  None  is 
more  beautiful  to-day.  It  is  a  form 
which  will  give  happiness  to  generations 
to  come. 

A  form  which  was  re-produced  an 
infinite  number  of  times  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  and  the  renaiss¬ 
ance  architecture  and  which  we  see  on 
every  hand  to  day  is  the  egg  and  dart 
molding.  It  was  never  formed  any  bet¬ 
ter  or  in  more  graceful  outlines  than  is 
done  by  one  of  the  manufacturers  of 
molded  brick  to-day.  It  is  none  the 
less  artistic  because  the  machine  which 
produces  this  form  is  one  of  iron  and 
steel  and  is  propelled  by  steam  or 
electricity. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows 
a  doorway  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
it  the  ambitious  decorative  clayworker 
will  find  many  forms  capable  of  re-pro- 
duction  through  an  intelligently  con¬ 
structed  and  an  artistically  guided 
machine  of  his  own  creation.  If  he 
were  to  put  a  bad  clumsy  hand  to  the 
re-production  of  a  doorway  like  this,  he 
would  have  a  clumsy,  inartistic  result. 
If  he  were  to  give  to  a  highly  refined 
educated  artist  the  task  of  arranging 
and  guiding  the  work  of  the  machine, 
he  would  have  a  correspondingly  artistic 
result.  The  machine  tool  is  within 
certain  limitations  capable  of  artistic 
results  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  hand 
tool.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 


CONVENTION  BRICK  DUST. 


E  have  met  the  Chicago 
brickmakers  and  we  are 
theirs.”  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  arrived,  we  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  Auditorium,  and  some  of  us  never 
found  our  way  out  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  It  is  a  veritable  whale 
and  we  were  Jonah.  It  not  only  swal¬ 
lowed  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  completely  (for 
we  were  only  “blue  points”),  but  took 
in  its  menu,  regular  customers 
absorbed  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Ex¬ 
change  as  a  relish,  but  desserted  on  the, 
Robert  Burns  annual  banquet,  all  at  one 
sitting,  and  still  it  was  not  full  (as  some 
of  the  brickmakers);  but  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  business  and  see  who  was  there 
to  greet  us. 

President  Ittner  called  the  members 
to  order.  He  is  too  well  known  to  need 
an  introduction.  Integrity  and  strength 
of  character  is  depicted  in  every  linea¬ 
ment  of  his  face.  He  stands  like  a 
sturdy  oak  before  the  storms  that  some¬ 
times  sweep  over  our  convention.  A 
better  presiding  officer  we  will  never 
have.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  wo„rthy  to  wear  the  mantle  of  his 
honored  predecessor,  Mr.  Alsip,  the 
dignified  and  courteous  president  of 
1894. 

Master  of  ceremonies,  toast  master, 
chairman  of  entertaining  committee, 
Mr.  D  V.  Purington,  was  kept  busy,  but 
not  too  busy  to  cordially  greet  all  his 
old  friends  and  a  host  of  new 
ones,  or  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
every  detail  of  the  proceedings. 
Successful  brickmaker,  magnetic  leader, 
loyal  to  his  friends,  and  their  “name  is 
legion,”  may  he  live  to  participate  in 
the  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Our  ex-presidents: 
My  friend  Eudaly,  handsome  and  cour¬ 
teous,  ever  ready,  with  wit  and  di¬ 
plomacy,  to  steer  our  association  clear  of 
the  rocks  of  discord ;  even  “cold  facts” 
cannot  disturb  his  serenity.  Mr.  Adams, 
a  mighty  man,  physically  and  mentally, 
with  a  heart  great  enough  to  take  in 
all  the  brickmakers,  and  ample  room 
to  spare  for  the  ladies.  There  is  only  one 
thing  about  friend  Adams  that  saddens 
his  host  of  friends — they  can’t  fail  to 
note  that  at  each  recurring  meeting  his 
face  grows  longer.  Ex-President  Mc- 
Avoy  failed  to  answer  to  roll  call.  His 
genial  face  and  towering  form  were 
sadly  missed.  Don’t  fail  to  come  next 
year.  Frank,  however,  is  a  team  himself 


and  has  too  much  individuality  within 
him  to  be,  simply,  “the  son  of  his 
father  ”  This  stalwart  young  brickmaker 
is  an  important  factor  in  our  delibera¬ 
tions,  always  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
mistakes  and  stand  by  his  honest  con¬ 
victions  ;  if  he  does  set  his  brick  wrong 
sometimes,  he  don’t  propose  to  make  a 
business  of  it.  Capt.  Craft  enjoys  a 
racket,  especially  with  a  Philadelphian, 
and  I  look  for  a  lively  scrimmage.  Now, 
gallant  captain,  reef  your  jib-boom, 
clear  your  deck  for  action  and  give  the 
“land  lubber”  a  broadside.  We  will 
enjoy  it,  whether  you  and  Frank  do  or 
not;  for  we  expect  to  get  our  share  of 
the  “prize”  money. 

By  the  way,  friend  Gates  gave 
me  an  affectionate  invitation  (I  say 
affectionate,  for  I  noticed  a  pearly 
tear  sparkling  in  one  eye  and  there 
must  have  been  a  twinkle  in  theother)to 
go  up  Friday  to  see  his  new  brick  house 
built  out  of  terra  cotta.  Friday  came, 
but  William  came  not,  so  I  went  not 
Do  you  get  on  to  the  twinkle  in  that 
off  eye?  If  he  had  taken  my  new  hat 
I  wouldn’t  have  felt  as  I  do  now  feel. 
Verily,  William,  I  fear  you  are  getting 
no  better  fast. 

Chaplain  Flood  can  stand  cold  facts, 
but  draws  the  line  at  conclusions,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  emphasized  by 
Secretary  Randall.  Randall  remarked 
that  he  was  glad  he  didn’t  have  to  make 
after-dinner  speeches  and  get  jumped 
on.  He  forgot  that  he  got  jumped  on 
for  the  way  he  read  another’s  speech. 
Some  of  us  didn’t  like  it  a  bit  because 
he  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  be  jumped  on. 
Where,  oh,  where,  was  Brother  Elsom? 
Did  the  effervescent  effervescence  at 
Louisville  extinguish  him?  Don’t  fail 
to  rally  and  come  up  smiling  next  year, 
Professor,  we  miss  you. 

Brother  Orton  covered  himself  with 
glory,  in  his  paper  on  training  schools 
for  clayworkers,  and  shared  the  honors 
with  my  esteemed  friend  Richardson 
in  securing  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
asking  some  of  our  colleges  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  department  of  ceramics.  This 
was  the  most  important  work  of  the 
Chicago  meeting— laying  foundations 
for  future  greatness  of  our  calling. 

I  hope  to  compliment  others  who  de¬ 
serve  humble  mention  in  the  near 
future.  Charter  Member. 


Lives  of  rich  men  all  remind  us, 
“We  can  make  our  own  sublime,” 
And  by  liberal  advertising 
To  the  higbest.summit  climb. 


The  clay-worker 
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CHIMNEY  AND  FLUE  AREAS. 


D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


THE  difficulties  in  proportioning 
furnaces  and  flues,  or  air  pass¬ 
ages,  and  determining  the  proper 
dimensions  for  chimneys  have 
been  met  by  all  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  build  dotvn  draft  kilns  for 
burning  clay  goods.  Uncertainty  and 
guess  work  have  often  been  the  only 
guides  available.  Doubtless  many  fur¬ 
naces  are  being  burned  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  are  incurring  much 
unnecessary  loss  in  fuel,  because 
of  the  improper  dimensions  and 
capacities  of  the  flues  and  chim¬ 
neys  which  serve  them.  Every 
thinking  man  who  has  charge  of 
furnaces  often  wonders  whether 
he  has  too  much  draft  or  not 
enough;  whether  he  is  admitting 
too  much  or  not-enough  air  into 
the  furnace  above  the  fire. 

Combustion  is  a  chemical  action 
and  chemistry  is  an  exact  science 
governed  by  immutable  laws.  The 
laws  relating  to  combustion  are 
well  known,  but  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  manipulation  of  furnaces 
is  rather  difficult. 

Carefully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  supplemented  by  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations,  have  revealed 
very  nearly  the  amount  of  heat 
that  may  be  produced  from  a 
given  amount  of  fuel,  the  amount 
of  air  necessary  to  its  complete 
combustion  and  the  amount  of 
gaseous  products  resulting  from 
the  burning.  The  volume  and 
weight  of  each  is  well  known  to 
those  specialists  who  have  made 
this  a  study,  and  yet  the  practical 
difficulties  are  such  that  much  of  the 
work  done  by  the  furnaces  in  general 
use  is  imperfect  and  inefficient,  because 
the  provisions  made  for  the  introduction 
of  the  air  necessary,  and  the  removal  of 
the  products  of  combustion,  are  not 
properly  arranged  and  proportioned. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  instance 
to  enter  into  a  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration  or  exposition  of  the  methods  to 
be  employed  in  the  designing  and 
building  of  furnaces  with  their  attend¬ 
ant  air  and  gas  passages,  but  rather  to 
treat  the  subject  in  a  general  way  and 
give  a  few  broad  conclusions  that  may, 
at  least,  suggest  the  ends  sought  for. 


In  designing  a  furnace  with  flues  and 
chimneys  it  is  necessary  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  be  known  before  the  proper 
proportions  can  be  determined.  In  this 
case  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  known 
how  many  hours  will  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  burning  after  the  water- 
smoke  is  off,  and  how  much  fuel  will  be 
necessary  to  finish  the  kiln  within  this 
time.  Experience  has  shown  very 
nearly  how  much  fuel  is  required  to 
burn  a  thousand  brick,  and  the  number 
in  the  kiln  will  indicate  the  amount  of 
fuel  required. 

The  question  now  simply  resolves 
into  the  calculation  of  the  proper  sizes 
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and  proportions  of  the  furnaces  and  air 
passages  to  burn  this  known  amount  of 
fuel  completely  and  economically  with¬ 
in  the  given  time. 

GRATE  SURFACE. 

The  rate  of  combustion  of  coal  in  a 
furnace  is  usually  stated  in  pounds  per 
hour,  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface.  The  amount  varies  with  the 
style  of  the  furnace,  the  draft  and  the 
skill  and  attention  of  the  stoker. 

With  chimney  draft  and  furnaces  in 
which  a  small  part  of  the  air  utilized  is 
admitted  above  the  grate,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  far  wrong  to  assume  that 
twenty  pounds  of  coal  will  be  consumed 
per  hour  for  each  square  foot  of  grate 


surface.  As  oneof  the  known  quantities 
with  which  we  started  was  the  total 
amount  of  coal  to  be  consumed,  we  can 
readily  estimate  the  total  grate  surface 
necessary. 

AMOUNT  OF  AIR. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  twelve 
pounds  of  air  contains  oxygen  sufficient 
for  the  complete  combustion  of  one 
pound  of  coal.  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  supply  an  additional 
amount  of  air  to  dilute  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion,  which  would 
otherwise  prevent  the  free  access  of  air 
to  the  fuel. 

Careful  experiments  made  for  the 
American  Government  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  have  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  in  ordinary  boiler  fur¬ 
naces,  where  the  draft  is  produced 
by  a  chimney,  the  weight  of  the 
air  required  for  dilution  is  equal 
to  that  required  for  combustion. 
From  this  it  appears  that  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  air  are  required 
for  the  combustion  of  one  pound 
of  coal  under  the  conditions 
named. 

Rankine  states  that  the  best 
possible  draft  is  produced  when 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  gas  in 
the  chimney  is  about  600  degrees 
Fahrenheit  above  the  temperature 
of  the  external  air, or  nearly  high 
enough  to  melt  lead. 

The  volume,  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture,  of  the  hot  gas  discharged  by 
the  chimney  is  about  650  cubic 
feet  per  pound  of  fuel,  or  26  cubic 
feet  per  pound  of  the  hot  gas 
itself.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  total  volume  of  gas  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  flues  and 
chimneys  is  found  by  simply 
multiplying  650  by  the  number 
of  pounds  of  fuel  consumed,  and 
and  the  capacity  per  hour  is  found  by 
dividing  this  total  amount  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  occupied  in  burning  the 
given  amount  of  fuel. 

By  taking  one  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  as  a  basis,  we  have  the  following 
results:  Twenty  pounds  of  fuel  burned 
in  one  hour  produces  twenty  times  650 
cubic  feet  or  13,000  cubic  feet  of  hot  gas 
per  hour  for  each  square  foot  of  grate 
surface. 

CAPACITY  OF  FLUES  AND  CHIMNEY. 

The  flues  and  chimney  must  have  a 
capacity  per  hour  of  as  many  times 
13,000  cubic  feet  as  there  are  square  feet 
of  grate  surface.  Their  capacity  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  sectional  area  and  the 
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velocity  of  the  hot  gas  passing  through 
them. 

In  the  Clay-  Worker  for  January, 
1892,  under  the  heading  “Chimneys  and 
Drafts,”  page  22,  we  stated  that  the 
velocity  of  the  ascending  current  of  air 
in  the  chimney  is  the  same  that  would 
be  acquired  by  a  body  falling  a  distance 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
heights  of  two  columns  of  air  of  equal 
weights  and  at  the  temperatures  of  the 
outside  air,  and  that  within  the  chim¬ 
ney.  The  formula  given  there  is  theo¬ 
retical,  and  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  several  corrections  which  com¬ 
plicate  the  work  of  calculating  dimen¬ 
sions  and  capacities  of  chimneys  and 
flues.  The  friction  of  the  gas  upon  the 
inner  surface  must  be  considered.  This 
depends  upon  the  form  of  the  passage, 
its  length  and  the  structure  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inner  surface.  A  factor  of 
resistance  for  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  grate  and  the  layer  of  fuel 
above  it  must  also  be  considered. 

The  chimney  and  main  flue  leading 
from  the  kiln  to  the  chimney  should  be 
of  the  same  sectional  area  in  cases  where 
only  one  kiln  is  attached  to  the  chim¬ 
ney  at  once.  This  becomes  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are 
simply  conduits  for  the  gaseous  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  furnaces,  and  are  subject  to 
the  laws  applying  to  the  flow  of  fluids 
through  pipes.  In  practice  it  is  well  to 
make  the  flues  of  larger  area  than  the 
stack  to  make  allowance  for  their  partial 
obstruction  by  the  accumulation  of  dust. 
If  the  flues  are  long  their  sectional  area 
should  be  increased  to  compensate  for 
the  greater  friction  due  to  the  length. 

The  rule  has  been  given  to  make  the 
area  of  flues  at  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  grate  surface.  Bends 
should  be  made  with  as  long  radii  as 
possible,  and  the  size  of  the  channel 
should  be  made  larger  at  these  places  in 
order  that  the  friction  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

A  conical  or  pyramidal  chimney  may, 
without  sensible  error,  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  cylindrical  or  prismatic,  with  an 
uniform  sectional  area  equal  to  that  of 
the  opening  at  the  top. 

While  it  may  be  advisable  to  build 
chimneys  with  conical  or  pyramidal 
forms  externally  through  considerations 
of  strength  and  symmetry,  but  little,  if 
anything,  would  be  gained  by  giving 
these  forms  to  the  interior. 

The  conditions  and  requirements  of 
the  furnaces,  flues  and  chimney  are  so 
different  at  different  stages  of  the  burn¬ 


ing  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them 
the  proper  proportions  for  each  stage. 
If  this  were  done  they  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  made  of  variable  dimensions 
and  their  relative  capacities  would  need 
to  vary  from  time  to  time,  as  the  burning 
advanced. 

At  the  beginning,  small  furnace  or 
heat  producing  capacity  would  need  to 
be  connected  with  large  flues  and  chim¬ 
neys  in  order  that  the  watersmoke  and 
large  volumes  of  air  used  in  this  process 
may  be  carried  away.  As  the  burning 
progresses  these  relative  proportions 
would  need  to  gradually  change.  The 
other  limit  would  be  reached  when  the 
watersmoke  is  all  off  and  the  furnaces 
are  closed  and  being  worked  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  production  of  heat. 
During  this  last  stage  in  the  burning 
the  flues  and  chimney  are  only  required 
to  carry  the  products  of  combustion. 
Owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the 
gases  their  velocity  in  the  passages  is 
accelerated,  and  this  increased  velocity 
adds  to  the  capacity  of  the  flues  and 
chimney,  and  gives  another  reason  why 
their  size  might  be  reduced. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  burning  a  kiln 
of  clay  wares  the  conditions  are  so  vary¬ 
ing  and  the  relative  amounts  of  heat 
and  chimney  capacity  so  changing,  that 
no  definite  rules  can  be  adapted  to  the 
proportioning  of  the  various  parts.  The 
presence  of  watersmoke  in  indefinite 
quantities  in  the  flues  and  chimney, 
necesitates  the  adoption  of  approximate 
proportions  for  these  earlier  stages. 
There  are  two  methods  in  which  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  furnaces  and 
chimney  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
changing  conditions  met  as  the  burning 
progresses,  and  both  have  been  practiced 
experimentally  and  with  varying  degrees 
of  satisfaction  by  practical  burners. 

Either  the  intensity  of  heat  developed 
in  the  furnaces  may  be  varied  by 
graduating  the  fires  and  the  amount  of 
cold  air  admitted  above  the  fires,  or  the 
capacity  of  the  chimney  may  be  varied 
by  the  use  of  a  damper. 

As  it  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  the  probability  of  ever  hav¬ 
ing  too  much  draft,  the  use  of  the 
damper  is  seldom  used  to  check  the 
draft  while  burning. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

SOUND  DOCTRINE. 

The  main  elements  of  success  in  this 
world  are  good  sense,  good  temper,  and 
minding  your  own  business. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Wokker. 

BRICKLAYING. 

Fourth  Paper. 

S  WAS  hinted  in  the  last  article, 
piers  are  used  to  rest  or  support 
the  ends  of  the  timbers  or  joists 
that  abut  against  the  building  wall 
Where  there  are  girders  or  binding 
joists,  these  piers  occur  at  intervals,  but 
sometimes  when  there  is  a  series  of  tim¬ 
ber  ends,  as  where  the  floor  joists  all 
rest  upon  the  same,  the  piers  are  con¬ 
nected  and  become  a  continuous  foot¬ 
ing. 


Fig.  5  illustrates  the  construction  of 
a  plain  pier.  In  this,  a  is  the  section  of 
the  construction,  and  b  the  plan.  The 
footings  e  are  continuous  along  the  wall, 
and  at  proper  intervals,  a  pier  /  is  carried 
beyond  the  footing.  Upon  this  is  placed 
the  bearing  wall  g,  which  projects  an 
ample  distance  from  the  wall  proper  to 
give  a  good  bearing  surface,  and  which, 
by  the  by,  ought  to  be  about  nine  inches 
deep.  This,  however,  is  not  the  allow¬ 
ance  made  by  many  layers,  but  should 
be  insisted  upon  by  those  desiring  good 
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construction.  The  upper  surface  of  this 
bearing  wall  should  be  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  order  to  make  a  space 
between  the  ground  and  the  wood  floor. 
Two  steps  at  least  should  be  needed  to 
rise  from  the  ground  to  the  lobby  of  the 
house,  and  even  more  are  preferable. 
This  ensures  an  ample  space  beneath 
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the  floor,  and  a  dryness  in  the  timbers 
that  will  ensure  them  years  longer  wear 
Of  course,  in  basement  house  construc¬ 
tion,  this  rule  is  of  no  avail,  but  from 
the  proper  sanitary  standpoint,  the  base¬ 
ment  is  all  wrong.  It  results  from  the 
selfishness  of  man  entirely,  and  is  not 
a  natural  construction.  Were  it  not  for 
the  artificial  values  of  urban  property, 
the  basement  house  would  never  have 
existed,  for  it  is  a  direct  step  back  to 
the  period  when  man  occupied  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  any  manner  of  fin¬ 
ishing  and  furnishing  will  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  basement  is  an  artificial 
cave. 


Fig.  6  illustrates  the  same  construc¬ 
tion  of  piers  in  a  wall  of  wider  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  with  deeper  footings.  In 
this  case  the  offsets  c  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  consequently  the  number  of 
bricks  in  the  pier  e,  the  bearing  wall  d 
supporting  the  timber  /.  This  latter  is 
a  favorite  construction  in  the  case  of 
true  piers,  or  piers  that  are  placed  atf 
intervals.  The  continuous  pier, such  as 
is  used  where  the  floor  joists  rest  di¬ 
rectly  upon  them,  and  are  numerous,  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  extended 
footing. 


The  footings  or  rather  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  same  will  vary  somewhat 
with  the  size  of  the. wall.  In  Fig.  7  we 
give  the  plan  of  footings  for  a  one  brick 
wall,  or  one  nine  inches  in  thickness. 
The  upper  wall  or  wall  proper  is  shown 
in  dotted  lines,  as  resting  upon  the  first 
footing,  the  latter  being  shown  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  courses  of  footing  are  made 
up  by  a  line  of  stretchers  b ,  with  a  set  of 
headers  c,  placed  at  right  angle  to  the 
same,  this  making  a  course  equivalent 
to  a  brick  and  a  half  in  thickness.  This 
is  the  first  offset.  The  next  offset  is 
shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  8,  the  dotted  lines 
representing  the  lines  of  the  offset  num¬ 


ber  one.  The  course  in  this  latter  figure 
is  equal  to  two  bricks  in  width,  and 
consists  of  two  rows  of  stretchers,  be¬ 
tween  which  is  placed  a  line  of  headers, 
at  right  angles.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
near  the  end  of  the  wall,  two  half  brick 
closers  are  introduced  to  carry  the 
course  a  proper  distance  beyond  the 
end  of  the  course  that  has  gone  before 
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In  Fig.  9  is  shown  the  next  following 
footing,  the  one  that  has  gone  before  be¬ 
ing  marked  by  the  same  dotted  lines. 
The  course  is  two  and  a  half  brick  wide, 
and  is  made  up  of  two  rows  of  headers, 
between  which  is  a  line  of  stretchers. 
The  stretchers  are  finished  with  two 
half  brick  closers,  between  which  is 
placed  a  quarter  brick  closer.  The 
headers  also  contain  near  the  end,  a 
half  closer,  all  of  which  is  shown  more 
clearly  in  the  illustration. 

In  Fig.  10  we  have  still  another  foot¬ 
ing,  the  last  being  likewise  shown  in 
dotted  lines.  This  is  the  lowest  one  of 
a  four  course  footing,  and  is  made  up  of 
three  distinct  rows  of  bricks,  each  com¬ 
posed  of  two  stretchers  alternating  with 
a  header.  Half  brick  closers  are  in¬ 
troduced  near  the  ends  of  the  wall  in 
order  to  form  the  foot. 
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These  illustrate  the  best  methods  of 
working  out  the  footings,  and  if  more 
than  four  courses  are  used,  the  same 
rules  may  be  repeated  to  advantage. 

“Nimbus.” 


Taking  it  all  in  all,  isn’t  it  somewhat 
singular  that,  during  all  the  season  of 
financial  difficulty,  no  large  advertiser 
has  failed  ?  It  goes  to  prove  that  wisdom 
and  foresight  enter  into  advertisers’ 
plans. — Profitable  Advertising. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  85. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 


SYSTEMATIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  FACTORY 
AND  OFFICE  (CONTINUED). 

AY  rolls  should  be  made  by  the 
time-keeper  and  approved  and 
signed  by  the  superintendent,  or 
manager,  of  the  works.  From  these 
pay  sheets  the  paymaster  pays  the 
employes,  checking  amount  due 
each  one  as  they  receive  it. 
These  pay  sheets  should  be  properly 
labeled  and  filed  for  future  reference, 
where  they  can  be  readily  inspected 
at  any  time  by  the  directors  or  officers 
of  the  firm.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  manager  reports  total  pay  roll  for 
that  period,  together  with  output  for 
same  time,  as  well  as  any  special  repairs 
or  improvements  that  have  been  made 
during  the  month.  From  the  data  to 
be  obtained  from  these  reports,  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  production  for  the 
month  can  easily  be  arrived  at,  which 
is  of  great  value  to  the  manufacturer 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  If  prop¬ 
erly  arranged  the  making  of  these  con¬ 
densed  reports  involve  very  little  labor 
or  time. 

The  proper  management  of  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  a  manufacturing  plant  is  just 
as  necessary  to  success,  and  equally  as 
important  as  the  proper  management 
of  the  plant  itself.  Any  careless¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  ability  in  the 
office  is  fatal  to  success.  The  same 
careful  methods  must  prevail  and  the 
management  of  the  office  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  scrutiny,  and 
straightened  by  the  same  checks  as 
that  of  the  plant.  The  office  should 
make  to  the  directors  a  monthly  report 
embodying  the  plant  report  also,  show¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  month’s  transac¬ 
tions  in  a  concise  and  intelligible  form. 
If  this  plan  was  strictly  adhered  to,  no 
firm  could  be  unexpectedly  confronted 
at  the  end  of  the  year  by  heavy  bal¬ 
ances  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 
They  would  know  just  what  to  expect 
and  be  prepared  for  it.  There  would 
be  no  false  pay  rolls  or  cashiers  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  short  in  their  accounts. 

Such  things  are  the  results  of  gross 
carelessness  or  incapacity  or  the  part 
of  the  directors  and  executive  officers. 
There  should  alsc  be  constant  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  plant  and  the 
office.  There  should  be,  as  far  as  prac- 
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ticable,  complete  harmony.  A  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  should  also  exist 
in  order  that  blunders  and  mistakes  be 
avoided,  in  sending  orders  from  one  to 
the  other,  and,  receiving  reports  as  well. 

The  right  kind  of  bricks  should  be 
loaded  for  shipment  at  the  proper  time. 
Correct  and  prompt  filling  of  orders  will 
do  more  to  build  up  trade  and  establish 
an  enviable  reputation  among  consum¬ 
ers  of  brick  than  any  other  point.  Let 
the  bricks  be  carefully  counted  before 
shipment,  as  it  is  unpleasant  as  well  as 
unprofitable,  to  be  compelled  to  make 
allowance  for  shortage  in  settlement, 
and  it  makes  the  purchaser  suspicious. 
To  meet  competition,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  first-class  brick.  It  is  also  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  representative  on  the 
ground,  to  make  sales  and  to  present 
fetching  arguments  in  favor  of  your 
ware.  The  collecting  of  the  money  for 
the  bricks,  however,  should  not  he  lost 
sight  of  while  hustling  to  sell.  A  sale 
should  never  be  made  if  there  is  doubt 
about  getting  pay  for  the  brick.  It  is 
always  better  to  have  the  brick,  than  to 
have,  instead,  a  bad  account.  If  a 
stranger  sends  in  an  order  for  a  lot  of 
bricks  and  forgets  to  give  reference,  in 
a  majority  of  cases  it  would  be  best  to 
call  for  reference  before  shipping.  In 
hard  times,  when  orders  are  scarce  and 
competition  sharp,  we  are  tempted  to 
take  chances  of  collecting,  and  sell.  It 
is  better  to  lose  the  sale  and  keep  the 
brick.  Good  collecting  in  the  brick 
business,  like  all  other  business,  is  one 
important  element  of  success,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  collecting  is  a  matter  of  persist¬ 
ence  and  watchfulness. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  you  are  dil¬ 
igent  in  collecting,  try  to  be  just  as 
prompt  in  meeting  obligations.  Pay 
all  bills  monthly,  meet  your  paper  when 
due,  and  you  will  not  only  establish 
your  credit,  but  will  be  able  to  buy  your 
material  and  supplies  for  your  business 
at  the  lowest  market  price. 

Another  point  that  is  noticeable: 
You  will  hear  brickmakers  say  they  are 
behind  their  orders,  cannot  supply  the 
demand,  and  yet  you  find  the  wheels 
standing  still.  There  is  something  rad¬ 
ically  wrong.  Machinery  should  not 
be  idle  when  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Some  men  allow  trif¬ 
ling  matters  to  stop  production.  An 
accident  occurs  that  care  and  foresight 
might  have  prevented;  at  least  the 
delay  might  have  been  avoided  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  duplicate  part  on  hand.  The 
very  best  way  to  prevent  costly  delay, 


is  to  put  in  machinery  that  is  built 
strong  enough  to  do  the  work  without 
breaking.  It  is  better,  and  in  the  end, 
cheaper  to  pay  $2,000  for  a  machine 
properly  built,  than  to  buy  one  of  equal 
daily  capacity  for  $1,000. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  machine  that 
run  18  months  and  made  more  than 
ten  millions  of  bricks  without  a  single 
break.  Machines,  like  men,  should  be 
judged  by  their  record  in  practical 
brickmaking.  It  always. pays  to  get  the 
best.  First  cost  is  a  secondary  matter. 

Another  point.  The  prime  object  in 
operating  a  brick  plant  is  profit  to  the 
owners.  Therefore,  however  imposing 
may  be  the  plant  in  appearance,  how¬ 
ever  numerous  the  array  of  officers  and 
directors,  however  great  the  capital 
stock,  if  the  stockholders  receive  no 
dividends  the  enterprise  is  a  failure. 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  BUILDING  MA¬ 
TERIAL. 

T^HERE  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  familiar  with  the  great  ad- 
r  vances  made  in  the  clay  workers 
art  during  the  last  decade,  that  it  is  the 
coming  material  for  the  construction  of 
dwellings,  if  not  of  the  more  pretentious 
church  and  municipal  construction. 
One  of  the  later  steps  in  the  art  is  a 
veneer  of  terra  cotta,  that  permits  the 
use  of  other  and  stronger  materials  for 
framing,  and  at  the  same  time  retains 
the  impenetrable  clay  front. 


Ttql.  Grooves  tvj  edfcs  oj- 
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The  style  of  these  terra  cotta  tiles  are 
best  shown  in  the  illustrations.  They 
are  not  shingles,  but  tiles  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  tongued  and  grooved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  weather  boarding.  In  tiles,  how¬ 
ever,  the  long  length  of  a  weather 
boarding  is  not  practical,  so  that  the 
sections  must  be  made  of  such  forms  as 
to  permit  a  thorough  conjunction  of 
them  into  one  whole.  The  method  of 
doing  this  is  shown  in  the  sketch.  The 
edges  of  each  tile  is  provided  with  a 
triangular  groove,  and  wherever  two 
tiles  come  together,  a  lozenge  shaped 


hole  is  formed  between  them.  Into 
this  a  proper  cement  is  poured,  this  at 
once  making  a  perfectly  tight  joint,  and 
keying  the  sections  firmly  together. 


Ci/ 


The  method  of  manufacturing  these 
tiles  is  as  interesting  as  the  finished 
product.  A  semi-plastic  auger  machine 
is  provided  with  a  die  of  proper  form  to 
cut  the  tongue  and  groove.  The  sec¬ 
tions  as  they  are  cut  from  the  continu¬ 
ous  clay  body,  are  revolved  half  a  turn 
upon  proper  tables,  and  a  cam  motion 
operates  a  set  of  knives  that  cut  upon 
either  edge  of  the  tile  a  deep  groove. 
The  action  is  entirely  automatic,  and 
the  mechanism  quite  simple. 


PERTINENT  POINTS. 


Some  buyers  order  their  advertising  as 
some  newly  -  made  millionaires  order 
their  libraries — by  the  yard  of  shelf  oc¬ 
cupied. 

Some  buyers  gauge  the  value  by  what 
others  pay,  and  chuckle  when  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  James  T.  Pyle  paid  a  higher 
price,  or  that  Sapolio  “got  left.” 

Some  buyers  buy  because  they  meas¬ 
ure  the  value  of  the  space,  not  by  the 
opinion  of  others,  not  by  its  glamor,  but 
by  its  value  to  their  business  only. 

Why  need  a  buyer  of  space  bother  his 
wits  about  Tom,  Dick  and  Harrjr  and 
their“bargains,”if  he  buys  by  his  own  rule 
of  value  and  converts  advertising  into  profit. 
— Artemus  Ward  in  Fame. 


LEGAL  EFFECT  OF  RENEWING 
NOTES. 


The  renewing  of  notes  from  time  to 
time,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
holds,  in  no  way  extinguishes  the  origi¬ 
nal  debt,  but  simply  extends  the  time 
of  payment,  and  changes  the  evidence 
of  the  debt,  while  all  collaterals  pledged 
for  its  payment  will  remain  as  security, 
notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the 
time  of  payment. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Woeker. 

UTILITY  OF  BURNED  CLAY. 


First  Paper. 

EARTHENWARE  TOMB  STONES. 

k  |  EARLY  two  hundred  years  ago 
Ik  earthenware  tomb  -  stones  were 
I  made  to  some  extent  in  certain 
parts  of  England,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  standing  in  old  grave-yards 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Though  crude  in  form,  they  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  the  disintegrating 
action  of  the  elements  and  survived 
head-stones  of  marble,  slate  and  other 
more  perishable  materials. 

One  of  the  most  enduring  materials 
for  out-door  purposes  is  architectural 
terra  cotta.  Its  weather  -  resisting 
properties  and  great  hardness,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  vitrifaction  of 
the  body,  make  it  especially 
suitable  for  cemeterial  uses. 

It  also  possesses  other  ad¬ 
vantages  over  sculptured 
stone,  in  its  plasticity  be¬ 
fore  burning  and  in  the 
relative  cheapness  with 
which  it  can  be  manufact¬ 
ured.  An  objection  which 
might  be  raised  against 
the  employment  of  terra 
cotta  for  grave-stones  o  r 
monuments  is  its  deep  col¬ 
oring,  but  to  very  many  the 
warm,  red  tint  of  the  material, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it, 
would  be  rather  in  its  favor,  as  a 
grateful  relief  from  the  cold,  dreary 
marble  ghost-stones,  which  prevail  in 
a  modern  cemetery,  and  chill  the 
hearts  of  all  visitors.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  still  cling  to  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  marking  the  rest¬ 
ing  places  of  departed  friends  in 
white, — the  emblem  of  purity  (alas, 
how  often  is  the  white  defiled  by  the 
stains  of  time  and  soil,  and  the  insidi¬ 
ous  encroachment  of  unsightly  fungi) 
can  find  a  fitting  substitute  in  the  white 
terra  cotta,  which  is  now  produced  by 
several  of  our  prominent  manufactories. 
This  variety  posesses  substantially  all 
of  the  qualities  of  the  darker  tints  and 
closely  resembles  marble  in  appearance, 
but  the  corroding  tooth  of  time  will 
leave  it  untouched  long  after  the  brittle 
marble  has  crumbled  away  and  left  an 
undecipherable  inscription. 

The  superiority  of  terra  cotta  over 
natural  stone  is  best  demonstrated  in 
the  ease  with  which  the  former  is 


worked  while  in  a  plastic  state.  It  can 
be  formed  in  moulds  with  rapidity  and 
at  trifling  cost,  or  can  be  modeled  by 
hand  into  any  design  required.  The 
lettering  of  the  inscription  can  either 
be  impressed,  inlaid  in  a  different  color, 
or  raised  above  the  surface,  and  with  as 
satisfactory  results  as  by  the  laborious 
and  slow  process  of  chiseling  in  granite 
or  marble.  By  the  preparation  of  a 
variety  of  moulds  for  the  tablets  and  a 
series  of  alphabet  dies  for  lettering,  an 
order  could  be  taken  in  hand  promptly 
the  design  prepared  at  once  and  the 


of  the  finished  whole.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  such  monuments  would  be 
but  a  small  proportion  of  that  of  the 
same  design  in  stone. 

Experiments  have  already  been  made 
in  this  direction  by  several  terra  cotta 
companies  in  the  United  States  with 
most  gratifying  results,  but  no  effort  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
innovation.  We  venture  to  predict,  how¬ 
ever,  that  architectural  terra  cotta  will 
come  into  general  use  for  these  purposes 
at  a  not  very  distant  day.  Here  is  a  new 
and  extensive  field  for  an  enterprising 
company,  and  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
fortune.  Edwin  A.  Barber. 


EDIBLE  EARTH  AND  CLAY. 


7r'HE  peculiarity  pertains  to 
the  Otomaes,  in  Northern 
Brazil,  of  eating  earth  hab¬ 
itually  without  its  working 
deterioration  to  their  health 
or  appearance.  The  earth 
is  an  unctuous,  almosttaste- 
lessclay  of  a  yellowish-gray 
color,  and  is  collected  by 
the  natives  with  consider¬ 
able  care, as  they  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  flavor  of 
different  kinds.  The  clay 
is  kneaded  into  balls  of  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  which  are  then  baked  be¬ 
fore  a  slow  fire  until  they  at¬ 
tain  a  reddish  color,  and  when 
eaten  they  are  moistened.  A  native 
will  eat  from  three-quarters  lo  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  this  clay  a  day,  and 
consume  it  as  food  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  other  food  is  difficult  to  be 
procured,  and  as  a  luxury  at 
other  times.  This  earth-eating 
habit  is,  it  seems,  more  prevalent 
in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Author  of  the  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  U.  S.  earth,  but,  whith  the  exception  of 

these  Otomaes,  proves  injurious  to 
piece  sent  through  the  kiln  at  the  next  health. — Exchange. 

firing.  Thus  the  advantages  of  archi-  _ 

tectural  terra  cotta  tomb-stones  over 
marble  would  be  greater  durability  and 
cheapness,  and  a  considerable  saving  of 
time  in  production. 

Mortuary  monuments  could  also  be 
designed  and  modeled  into  any  form 
desired  and  such  symbolical  sculptures 
added  as  might  be  selected.  Memorial 
shafts  of  any  size  could  be  made  in 
terra  cotta,  in  sections  which  could  be 
readily  handled  by  two  men,  and  laid 
in  mortar  of  the  same  color  so  neatly 
that  the  joints  would  not  mar  the  beauty 
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SOUND  SENSE. 


t<^JSE  the  best  paper  first  and  take 
enough  space  to  make  the  ad. 
effective ;  use  all  you  profitably  can  in 
that  paper  before  you  consider  any 
other.  I  would  rather  have  one  good 
ad.  than  two  poor  ones.  Two  short 
poles  are  not  as  good  as  one  long  one 
when  you’re  after  persimmons.” — Charles 
Austin  Bates. 
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Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

DECORATIVE  BRICK. 

COING  back  to  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ  would  appear  to  be 
a  long  ways  in  search  for  orna¬ 
mental  brick  designs,  yet  here 
are  designs  brought  from  that  period. 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  good  design  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  brick  work  costs  no  more  to  mould 
it,  dry  it  or  burn  it  than  it  does  to  do 
this  for  for  on  ugly  design.  Is  a  mere 
matter  of  knowledge.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  catalogue  designs  of  nearly  all 
manufacturers  of  ornamental  brick  are 
crude  and  ugly.  None  of  the  best  archi¬ 
tects  will  use  these  designs  as  ordinarily 
met.  The  cause  of  the  art  in  brick 
work  is  being  harmed  every  day  by  the 
use  of  inferior  designs.  It  is  true  that 
really  very  beautiful  work,  work  of  the 
highest  artistic  merit,  may  be  done  by 
the  use  of  well  designed,  ornamental 


Figure  1. 


brick  designs.  It  is  with  the  view  of 
adding  to  the  artistic,  and  hence  the 
material,  value  of  clay  work  that  we 
present  these  designs  taken  from  the 
Byzantine  architecture  of  (he  period  of 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 

Figure  1  is  a  conventionalized  design 
which  may  be  combined  in  a  way  to 
add  some  variety  to  a  pattern.  It  may 
be  seen  that  this  design  is  in  low  relief 
and  that  it  is  readily  capable  of  execu¬ 
tion  in  clay.  The  character  of  the  pat- 


Figure  2. 

tern  with  its  border  is  such  that  it  will 
have  an  interesting  and  refining  eflect 
upon  any  structure  where  it  is  used. 

A  very  interesting  diaper  pattern  is 
indicated  by  figure  2.  It  is  difficult  to 


u 


conceive  of  a  design  more  readily 


pressed  into  form  in  clay  than  this  one, 
and,  as  the  name  implies,  it  can  be  re¬ 
peated  without  limit  and  cover  large 
wall  surfaces  in  an  interesting  way. 


Figure  3. 

We  have  the  joint  marked  on  the  cut 
in  a  way  to  make  the  construction  of 
this  pattern  perfectly  clear. 

Another  design  of  the  same  character, 
and  one  capable  of  endless  repetition 
’is  indicated  by  figure  3.  It  is  a  geo¬ 
metrical  design  worked  out  in  a  way, 
however,  which  does  not  show  the  me¬ 
chanical  qualities  which  so  frequently 
belong  to  designs  of  this  character.  The 
plain  surfaces  between  the  serpintine 
lines  have 
the  quality 
of  disturb¬ 
ing  the 
hard  n  ess 
of  the  ef¬ 
fect  so  fre¬ 
quently  no- 
t  i  c  e  d  in 
strictly 
geome  t  r  i  - 
cal  designs. 

The  gener¬ 
al  form  of  the  entwining  lines  and  the 
naturalistic  qualities  of  the  central  leaf 
figure  give  it  a  quality  more  suggestive 
of  the  naturalistic  than  what  is  strictly 
geometrical.  The  freedom  from  the 
geometrical  eflect  is  more  in  appearance 
than  in  fact;  because,  in  truth,  nothing 
could  well  be  more  geometrical  than 
this  design. 

The  compass  and  square  are  altogeth¬ 
er  responsible  for  the  design  represent¬ 
ed  by  figure  4.  It  is  a  kind  of  pattern 
which  was  very  common  in  old  Byzan¬ 
tine  architecture.  This  particular  de¬ 
sign  comes  from  Saint  Sophia  in  Con¬ 
stantinople;  one  finds  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  of  design  in  mosaic  floor  and  wall 
decoration.  It  was  a  practice,  however 
with  these  early  designers  not  to  repeat 
a  single  design  literally,  but  rather  to 


Figure  4. 


alternate  it  throughout  the  different 
squares  of  a  surface  with  other  geometri¬ 
cal  designs  of  the  same  general  charac¬ 
ter,  though  with  varying  detail.  The 
size  of  the  squares  is  the  same  but  the 
actual  design  different. 
In  this  connection  it 
may  be  well  to  under¬ 
stand  that  these  par¬ 
ticular  designs  were 
originally  constructed 
in  stone,  though  anyone 
who  stops  to  consider 
their  general  design 
may  understand  how 
readily  they  are  capable 
of  execution  in  brick. 

Wall  surfaces,  large 
and  blank  and  often¬ 
times  uninteresting,  may  be  made  to 
show  to  much  better  advantage  through 
the  occasional  use  of  such  a  design  as 
is  indicated  in  figure  5.  It  is  shown 
that  the  outside  margin  of  plain  surface 
forms  a  kind  of  border  to  the  design 
proper,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  use  in 
diaper  pattern.  It  has,  however,  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  valuable  use  in  the  way 
suggested  above.  The  composition  of 
this  design  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  In 
the  center  is  a  maltese  cross  surrounded 
by  a  circle,  and  the  circle  again  en¬ 
closed  by  a  vine  and  leaf  design  of  a 
conventionalized  character  which  pos¬ 
sesses  rare  beauty. 

Figure  6  is  rather  unique  as  a  brick 
pattern,  having  as  it  does  a  convex  sur¬ 
face.  It  not  only  presents  a  generally 
unique  appearance  on  this  account,  but 
possesses  the  additional  merit  of  pre¬ 
senting  some  variety  in  design  owing 
to  the  difference  in  character  of  pattern 
used.  A  design  of  this  type  should 
have  a  molding  above  and  below  it  when 
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Figure  5. 

used  in  actual  construction.  If  not  on 
a  convex  surface,  the  appearance  of  the 
wall  in  case  of  the  moldings  not  being 
used  would  be  far  from  satisfactory. 

It  is  lamentably  true  that  any  of 
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these  designs  can  be  spoiled  by  careless 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  bricklayer 
or  through  unwise  suggestion,  on  the 


part  of  the  architect.  In  case  any  of  our 
friends  should  use  these  designs  they 
should  first  be  modelled  very  carefully 
in  clay  so  that  they  may  be  formed  and 
reformed  until  exactly  the  proper  de¬ 
sign  be  secured. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Wokkee. 

THE  CLA.YWORKING  INDUSTRIES 
OF  OHIO. 

Third  Paper. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

THE  first  two  papers  of  this  series 
deal  as  fully  as  the  space  allows 
with  the  primary  questions  about 
clay  as  a  mineral:  What  it  is  and  how 
it  was  formed,  and  what  its  properties 
are. 

This  information  is  interesting  to  a 
student  on  its  own  account,  but  to  the 
practical  man  is  valuable  only  in  the 
light  of  what  he  may  gain  from  it  in 
solving  the  problems  of  his  daily  W'ork. 

A  knowledge  of  the  composition  and 
properties  of  clay  as  a  mineral  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  how  this 
mineral  is  affected  by  heat,  before  one 
is  entitled  to  use  his  information  in 
forming  estimates  of  the  value  of  clays 
for  any  special  use. 

THE  CHANGES  OCCURRING  IN  CLAY 
BY  BURNING. 

As  we  have  seen  by  a  study  of  the 
analysis  of  a  clay  and  the  use  of  the 
oxygen  ratio  we  can  form  a  fair  idea  of 
its  refractory  powers  and  the  temperat¬ 
ures  which  it  will  probably  require  to 
develop  its  best  results.  But  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  develop  by  fire,  these  qualities 
which  its  composition  indicates,  any 
clay  may  be  utterly  ruined  or  beauti¬ 
fully  perfected  with  almost  equal  ease. 
What  then  are  the  changes  which  all 
clays  must  undergo  before  they  become 
articles  of  value  to  us? 

A  mass  of  clay,  having  been  made 
plastic  with  water  and  having  been 
molded  into  some  desirable  form  and 


dried,  is  at  last  ready  for  the  finishing 
operation  which  is  to  render  permanent 
and  enduring  the  form  and  beauty  so 


easily  made  or  marred  in  the  early 
stages.  When  it  first  feels  the  effect  of 
heat  in  the  burning  process  it  begins  to 
lose  the  water  which  was  added  to  it  to 
make  it  plastic  and  soft.  This  water, 
having  been  merely  mixed  with  the 
clay  and  having  do  chemical  ties  to 
break  in  coming  out  again,  is  amenable 
to  the  usual  laws  which  influence  water; 
and,  therefore,  it  evaporates  at  all  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  at  212°  F.  it  is  vaporized 
into  steam.  The  first  precaution  which 
it  is  necessary  to  obseive  therefore  is  to 
apply  the  heat  so  gently  that  all  free 
water  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
escape  before  the  temperature  of  212° 
F.  is  reached,  for  the  production  of 
steam  in  the  interior  of  a  piece  of  un¬ 
burnt  clay  would,  of  course,  tend  to 
destroy  its  shape,  crack  it  or  otherwise 
ruin  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

After  this  moisture  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  driven  out  the  heat  may  be 
applied  much  more  rapidly  without 
danger  to  its  future  quality. 

If  for  purposes  of  illustration,  the 
clay  be  weighed  carefully  at  this  stage 
and  then  weighed  again  at  frequent 
intervals  as  the  heat  is  slowly  raised,  it 
will  be  found  to  remain  constant  from 
the  time  when  all  the  moisture  is  thor¬ 
oughly  expelled  while  the  heat  is  raised 
successively  to  the  melting  point  of  tin, 
lead,  zinc  and  antimony,  and  that  it  is 
considerably  above  this  latter  point, 
probably  not  far  from  1,000°  F.  or  a  low 
red  heat,  hardly  perceptible  in  daylight, 
but  easily  seen  in  the  dark  when  the 
clay  next  begins  to  lose  in  weight. 

This  change  is  due  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  water,  which  has  so  far  been 
chemically  united  with  the  clay.  It  is 
not  like  the  water  used  for  tempering; 
it  is  a  real  constituent  part  of  the  clay, 
and  when  it  is  driven  out  by  the  heat 
the  clay  becomes  lighter  by  this  amount, 
and,  moreover,  the  plasticity  of  the  clay 
has  been  forever  ruinsd.  Nothing  can 
bring  back  plasticity  to  a  clay  which 


has  once  passed  this. critical  point. 

The  amount  of  this  combined  water 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  clay  base 
or  kaolin  which  the  clay  contains;  a 
pure  kaolin  loses  about  14  per  cent,  in 
burning,  and  other  clays  less  accord¬ 
ingly. 

While  the  loss  in  weight  of  clays  at 
this  stage  of  the  burning  is  always  due 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  combined 
water  there  may  be  a  greater  loss  of 
weight  than  can  be  attributed  to  this 
cause.  If  any  organic  matter,  like  coal, 
or  asphalt,  or  petroleum  compounds,  or 
even  vegetable  matter  like  loots  and 
mold  be  present,  they  will  usually  dis¬ 
appear  at  this  point — even  ,  sawdust, 
mixed  with  the  clay  to  make  it  porous, 
begins  to  burn  at  this  heat,  but  is  not 
completed  until  a  higher  temperature 
is  attained. 

Also,  if  sulphide  of  iron  is  present  it 
begins  to  change  its  condition,  one-half 
of  the  sulphur  being  driven  off,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  super-heated  steam 
and  air  it  is  speedily  oxidized  to  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

An  easy  illustration  of  the  order  of 
these  chemical  changes  can  be  had  at 
any  time  in  frosty  weather  by  watching 
the  chimney  of  a  down-draft  kiln.  The 
first  steam  begins  to"  come  very  soon 
after  the  fires  are  lighted;  after  a  while  it 
nearly  stops,  then  as  the  heat  increases 
a  second  crop  of  vapor  begins  to  come 
off;  this  is  the  combined  water;  if  the 
clay  contains  organic  matter  or  sulphur 
or  both,  this  second  flow  of  steam  will 
be  mixed  with  a  blue  or  brown  or 
reddish  permanent  smoke  which  floats 
away  as  the  steam  is  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere. 

The  steam  gradually  disappears,  but 
the  flow  of  permanent  sulphur  smoke 
generally  keeps  on  for  some  time  after; 
when  finally  no  further  flow  of  vapors 
can  be  seen,  except  the  smoke  of  the 
fires  when  newly  replenished,  the 
weight  of  the  clay  will  have  become 
permanent. 

SHRINKAGE. 

While  these  chemical  variations  have 
been  in  progress  the  clay  has  been  un¬ 
dergoing  an  equally  perceptible  physical 
change.  As  soon  as  the  combined 
water  begins  to  come  off,  the  molecules 
of  the  clay  begin  to  shrink  and  settle 
together  the  pores  begin  to  close  up, 
and  the  body  of  the  clay  becomes 
denser,  harder,  stronger  and  heavier  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk. 

The  expulsion  of  these  gases,  as  has 
been  explained,  does  not  begin  until  a 


Figure  6. 
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low  red  heat  is  attained,  and  it  will  pro¬ 
ceed  at  this  temperature,  or  with  very 
slight  raise,  until  it  is  complete.  But 
if  the  heat  is  increased  rapidly  at  this 
stage  of  the  burning  the  shrinking  and 
closing  up  of  the  pores  of  the  surface 
of  the  clay  proceeds  faster  than  the 
inside,  and  the  gases  from  the  interior 
of  the  mass,  struggling  to  escape  through 
the  denser  outside,  causes  the  inside  to 
swell  up  like  bread  under  the  action  of 
yeast. 

BLOATING. 

This  action,  which  we  shall  call 
“bloating,”  and  which  is  known  under 
a  thousand  names  to  the  clayworking 
fraternity,  manifests  itself  in  many  ways 
and  many  degrees  in  the  different  prod¬ 
ucts  of  clayware. 

It  is  by  a  failure  to  recognize  and  obey 
this  simple  precaution  of  allowing  full 
time  for  the  gases  to  escape  before 
allowing  the  temperature  of  the  clay 
to  sensibly  increase,  that  90  per  cent, 
of  the  difficulties  and  losses  of  burning 
clayware  occur.  All  clayworkers  appre¬ 
ciate  in  a  general  way  the  importance 
of  burning  slowly  at  first,  but  most  of 
them  fail  to  understand  that  the  damage 
is  not  done  early  in  the  water  smoking 
process,  it  is  only  done  after  the  kiln  is 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  just  the  time  that 
many  burners  think  best  to  begin  to 
hurry  up  the  process. 

The  real  time  to  hurry  up  is  before 
this  heat  is  attained  or  after  the  gases 
have  all  gone  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  no  time  when  clay  burning  can 
be  advantageously  hurried ;  each  stage 
requires  a  certain  time  to  do  it  justice, 
but  the  one  stage  that  cannot  be  hurried 
at  all  without  disaster  is  the  point  at  which 
the  gases  of  the  clay  are  expelled. 

Bloating  is  naturally  much  more 
likely  to  occur  in  the  burning  of  large 
masses  of  clay  like  fire  blocks,  gas 
retorts,  glass  pots,  tiles,  etc.,  than  in  thin 
sections  like  sewer  pipe,  fire  proofing  or 
pottery.  The  action  may  occur  in  so 
slight  a  degree  as  to  be  indistinguish¬ 
able  to  the  unassisted  eye,  or  it  may  be 
plainly  visible  by  some  change  of  color 
without  any  ill  effect  on  the  form  of  the 
ware,  or  it  may  cause  any  degree  of  de¬ 
formation  until  at  its  worst  stage,  the 
clay  has  swollen  to  several  times  its  size 
and  become  so  light  and  porous  that  it 
will  float. 

The  too  rapid  expulsion  of  combined 
water  has  been  mentioned  as  the  com¬ 
monest  cause  of  bloating,  and,  beyond 
all  doubt,  this  is  true.  Sulphide  of  iron 
and  organic  matter  have  been  men¬ 


tioned  as  accessories  to  this  action,  but 
there  remains  one  other  substance 
which  is  possibly  the  cause  of  a  share 
of  the  [trouble.  This  substance  is  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime. 

If  the  clay  has  been  safely  brought 
through  this  stage  of  the  burning,  and 
the  gases  have  all  been  driven  ofl  60 
slowly  and  quietly  as  to  make  no  dam¬ 
age  in  the  physical  structure,  except 
the  shrinkage  and  general  consolidation 
of  its  molecules,  there  is  generally  no 
further  need  for  fear  in  burning  it. 
The  heat  may  be  increased  as  rapidly, 
or  even  variably,  as  is  convenient,  with¬ 
out  ill  effects,  until  the  limit  is  attained, 
beyond  which  the  refractory  qualities 
of  the  clay  forbid  us  to  go. 

VITRIFICATION. 

As  the  heat  is  raised,  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  gases  has  been  completed, 
the  chemical  union  of  the  various 
constituents  of  the  clay  into  one  com¬ 
pound  silicate  goes  on.  The  successive 
stages  of  this  action  are  illustrated  by 
the  constantly  increasing  haidmss  and 
density,  by  the  tendency  of  particles  to 
be  obliterated  in  the  formation  of  larger 
particles,  by  the  change  in  the  color, 
and  by  the  shrinkage.  As  the  heat  be¬ 
comes  nearly  as  great  as  the  clay  can 
endure,  these  changes  have  usually  so 
altered  the  structure  that  instead  of  a 
rough  stony  fracture,  the  clay  will 
break  with  sharp  edges  like  glass,  and 
will  no  longer  absorb  water,  which,  in 
the  early  stages,  was  greedily  absorbed. 
These  changes  are  usually  described 
together  under  the  term  vitrification.  To 
vitrify  is  to  render  glassy,  literally 
speaking,  but  as  the  meaning  is  applied 
to  clayworking,  it  means  this  incipient 
fusion  or  fritting  together  of  constitu¬ 
ents  by  heat,  without  at  any  time  going 
to  the  actual  point  of  fusion.  It  must 
not  be  held  that  a  clay  is  not  vitrified 
because  it  is  not  glassy  in  fracture;  it  is 
partially  vitrified  if  its  constituents 
have  begun  to  unite  by  heat  into  a 
compound  silicate,  and  the  perfection 
of  its  vitrification  increases  as  the  heat 
is  raised.  The  best  measure  of  this 
condition  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
clay  has  become  nonabsorbent  of  water, 
Glass  will  absorb  none;  a  perfectly  vitri¬ 
fied  clay  will  absorb  none;  and  the  less 
vitrified  it  is  the  more  it  will  absorb. 

THE  FINAL  ACTION. 

The  temperature  at  which  vitrifica¬ 
tion  begins  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
fusibility  of  clay,  but  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  begin  and  go  on  at  temperatures 
not  far  above  the  point  where  the  gases 


are  expelled  and  a  good  deal  below  the 
fusing  point..  ’As  the  latter  limit  is 
attained  the  clay  begins  to  indicate  its 
inability  to  retain  its  form.  Pressure 
applied  in  any  direction  causes  it  to 
flow  like  a  viscous  liquid.  The  logical 
end  of  the  process  of  vitrification  is 
fusion.  But  while  clays  act  with  much 
uniformity  during  all  their  reactions 
under  heat  up  to  this  point,  they  here 
show  a  decided  difference.  The  last 
stage  may  be  fusion  or  it  may  be  just 
-the  reverse,  a  swelling  up  or  bloating 
into  a  porous  cinder.  The  clays  which 
are  hardest  to  affect  by  heat  can  usually 
be  actually  melted  if  the  requisite  heat 
is  applied.  But  clays  which  are  vitri¬ 
fied  at  low  temperatures  usually  indi¬ 
cate  their  distress  by  swelling  or 
bloating  up. 

The  bloating  produced  by  excessive 
heat  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
which  comes  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
gases.  One  great  distinction  can  always 
be  found  between  these  two.  The  latter 
agency  begins  in  the  center  and  works 
out;  the  former  begins  on  the  outside, 
first,  as  the  outside  of  the  clay  must 
necessarily  receive  the  excessive  heat 
before  it  can  be  transmitted  to  the  inner 
portions.  As  the  heat  is  maintained 
the  bloating  action  will  proceed  into  the 
inside  portions  until  the  whole  mass  is 
affected. 

Naturally  this  bloating  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  expansion  in  all  directions; 
the  limit  of  size  cannot  be  given,  but 
cases  have  been  seen  of  clays  which 
will  swell  to  two  or  more  times  their 
original  bulk. 

The  reason  why  some  clays  melt  and 
some  swell  up  has  never  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  The  fact  that  the 
clays  which  most  commonly  indicate 
excess  of  heat  by  bloating  are  shale 
clays,  and  that  they  contain  large 
amounts  of  iron  oxide,  as  well  as  other 
impurities,  is  of  interest.  Purer  clays 
are  more  likely  to  melt.  The  finest  fire 
bricks,  made  from  our  most  refractory 
clays,  when  used  in  positions  of  great 
exposure,  are  generally  found  to  be  like 
lumps  of  glass  when  they  are  removed, 
they  have  become  fluid  enough  to  unite 
so  that  even  the  bricks  have  lost  their 
identity. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CARBON. 

Besides  the  actual  quantity  and  in¬ 
tensity  'of  heat,  the  kind  of  "heat  has 
great  influence  in  determining  its  efforts 
on  clays.  The  atmosphere  may  be 
either  oxidizing  (clear  and  bright)  or 
reducing  (smoky  and  carbonaceous). 
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The  former  condition  has  been  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  preceding  statement. 

A  reducing  or  carbonaceous  atmos¬ 
phere  has  the  power  to  affect  the 
metallic  oxides  present  and  change 
them  from  the  higher  oxides  to  the 
lower  oxides.  Iron,  especially,  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  these  influences,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  lower  oxide  of 
iron  combines  with  silica  while  the 
higher  does  not.  Hence  a  reducing 
atmosphere  naturally  tends  to  lower 
the  fusing  point  of  the  clay  by  making 
the  iron  salts  act  as  a  flux,  which  they 
would  not  so  readily  do  as  long  as  the 
atmosphere  was  kept  oxidizing. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  iron  oxides 
to  this  influence  is  very  marked.  The 
colors  which  the  higher  oxides  produce 
are  all  clear  and  bright,  ranging  from 
yellow  to  red  and  brown,  while  the 
protoxide  is  indicated  by  a  darkening 
of  the  clay  to  black,  blue  or  greenish 
tints.  The  production  of  a  reducing 
atmosphere  in  a  kiln  is  not  often  main¬ 
tained  for  any  length  of  time,  but  it  is 
a  quality  characteristic  of  iron,  that 
after  it  has  been  reduced  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation,  that  it  is 
much  more  susceptible  to  further 
changes  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  gen¬ 
erally  happens  that  the  atmosphere 


burning  of  clay  have  on  it  are  thus 
seen  to  be  very  great.  While  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  clay  limits  the  qualities 
which  can  be  obtained  from  it,  and 
while  no  amount  of  skill  in  burning 
can  make  a  bad  clay  into  a  good  one, 
yet,  unless  the  burning  be  substantially 
right  the  finest  clay  in  the  world  can  be 
easily  injured  or  ruined. 

Unless  these  principles  of  burning  be 
understood,  either  practically  or  the¬ 
oretically,  the  business  is  bound  to 
remain  a  lottery,  as  it  now  is  in  so  many 
places. 

No  one,  from  the  burner  down  to  the 
office  boy,  knows  what  a  kiln  is  going 
to  turn  out,  and  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  confidently  expected  is  a  steady  and 
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STONE  BRICKS. 


A  New  Building  Material  Now  Being 
Made  at  Washington. 

VERY  short 
distance  of 
the  United 
States  A  r  - 
senal  in 
Washington,  the  na- 
tion’s  capitol,  there 
is  a  large  brick  structure  into  which 
few  of  the  populace  are  admitted,  and 
then  only  in  company  with  an  interested 
party.  There  is  an  air  of  secresy  about 
the  place,  and  yet  from  the  outside  there 
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varies  from  one  to  the  other  condition, 
the  iron  changing  with  it.  These 
changes  are  detected  by  the  changes  of 
color  which  the  clay  undergoes,  samples 
being  drawn  at  different  stages  of  the 
burn  show  oxidation  and  reduction  to 
follow  each  other  in  frequent  and  rapid 
sequence.  The  influences  which  the 


large  average  loss  of  overburnt  and  un¬ 
derburnt  ware. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  principles 
are  understood  and  obeyed,  and  the 
universal  rule  of  giving  each  step  all 
the  time  it  needs,  the  burning  of  clay 
speedily  becomes  a  matter  of  compara¬ 
tive  ease  and  security. 


may  be  heard  the  hum  of  industry  and 
labor.  One.day  not  long  ago,  your  writer, 
overcome  with  a  natural  curiosity,  ef¬ 
fected  a  quiet  entrance  into  the  place, 
and  with  the  Clay-Worker  as  a  watch 
word,  soon  extracted  all  of  the  secrets, 
as  they  are  now  set  forth. 

The  building  that  already  has  been 
described  as  large,  and  which  is  decid¬ 
edly  blank  and  unexpressive  from  the 
outside,  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  stone  brick.  I  can  see  some  of  my 
friends,  the  brickmakers,  smile  at  the 
idea  of  stone  bricks. 

The  genius  of  the  stone  bricks  is  Mr. 
E.  C.  Brice,  of  Ohio,  and  who  is,  by  the 
way,  a  first  cousin  of  the  noted  million¬ 
aire  Senator  from  the  same  State.  Mr. 
Brice  is  a  pleasant  man,  this  side  of 
forty  years  of  age,  and  is  a  chemist,  not 
co  much  because  it  is  a  lucrative  pro¬ 
fession,  as  because  of  his  fondness  of  the 
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science.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
particularly  interested  in  that  branch  of 
chemistry  that  deals  with  the  building 
trades  upon  the  one  hand,  and  geology 
and  the  kindred  sciences  upon  the 
other. 

In  the  building  before  referred  to, 
Mr.  Brice  has  established  a  temporary 
laboratory  in  which  he  is  now  conduct¬ 
ing  experiments  in  enamels  and  glazes. 
This  is  an  interesting  room,  filled  with 
retorts  and  furnaces.  Before  going  on 
with  the  stone  brick  proper,  which  is 
now  in  the  stage  of  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  let  it  be  stated  that  this  enterprising 
chemist  is  continually  at  work  over 
members  of  the  silicon  and  aluminum 
groups  of  metals,  and  that  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  of  the  valuable  stones,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  more  common  nature. 
These  are  all  composed  by  the  same 
method,  viz.,  an  analysis  of  the  principal 
base  and  synthesis  of  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  proper  formula.  So  much 
for  the  laboratory. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  has  been  hinted,  is  devoted  to 
the  stone  brick.  At  this  time  a  great 
amount  of  new  machinery  is  being 
placed,  and  there  is  an  air  of  disorder 
about  the  place  and  the  manufacture  is 
at  a  stand  still.  However,  the  plant  is 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  educate 
others  into  the  methods  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  to  demonstrate  upon  a  large 
scale  the  economy  of  the  material. 

The  process  is,  to  a  chemist,  a  simple 
one,  and  we  will  try  to  follow  it  through 
in  an  intelligent  manner. 

Mr.  Brice  in  commenting  upon  the 
system,  spoke  to  some  length  of  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  building  trade,  and  the 
fact  that  radical  improvements  in  that 
line  were  at  once  promptly  taken  up 
and  munificently- rewarded.  Years  ago, 
this  line  of  thought  had  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  trend  of  his  work  in 
chemistry,  and  it  did  not  take  him  very 
long  to  work  out  the  broad  principle, 
that  our  builders  are  leaning  towards  a 
permanent  material  for  their  construc¬ 
tion,  and  one  that  is,  at  the  same  time, 
easy  of  construction  and  cheap.  But 
that  of  these  three  features,  the  latter 
would  become  the  prime  factor  of  choice, 
and  this  with  an  acceleration  as  time 
passed.  Thus  to-day,  cheapness  is  the 
ruling  quality  demanded  in  building. 
In  response  to  this  demand,  we  have 
seen  the  use  of  bricks*  increase  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  and  to-day,  the  clay 
industry  is  one  of  the  great  indnstries 
of  the  period.  A  wonderful  advance 


hasbeen  made  in  methods  of  manufact¬ 
ure,  and  the  cost  of  bricks  as  a  building 
material  has  responded  to  the  demand 
for  cheaper  materials  far  more  rapidly 
than  either  stone  or  wood.  These  are 
the  considerations  that  moved  Mr.  Brice 
in  the  line  of  his  research,  and  which 
cheered  him  on  in  his  work. 

The  requisite  of  durability  in  an 
ideal  building  material  led  the  chemist 
to  first  look  over  the  stones  which  were 
already  in  use,  and  even  those  that  were 
not.  The  silica  rocks  were,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  refractory  of  all  materi¬ 
als.  Quartz  is  imperishable,  and  granite 
next  door  to  the  same.  If  these  things 
could  be  made  to  bend  to  the  will  oi 
man  in  their  forming,  they  would  make 
the  ideal  building  material.  Both,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  expensive  procurement,  but 
their  prototype,  sand,  is  found  at  every 
hand.  The  process,  and  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Brice  holds  patents  covering  every 
phase  of  the  same,  then,  begins  with 
sand.  15  parts  of  sand  are  placed  with 
one  part  of  pure  carbon  into  a  proper 
retort,  and  the  whole  brought  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  800  degreess,  Fahrenheit,  and 
care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  no  ox¬ 
ygen  or  air  in  the  retort.  The  sand, 
which  is  an  oxide  of  silica,  is  reduced, 
and  pure  silica  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
are  formed  in  the  reaction.  The  latter 
is  carried  off,  while  the  pure  silica  is 
placed  in  a  huge  vat,  ready  for  the  next 
step  in  the  main  process.  In  the  mean 
time  another  reaction  has  been  taking 
place  in  another  retort,  namely,  the 
familiar  formation  of  chlorine  gas,  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  com¬ 
mon  salt  mixed  with  oxide  of  manganese. 
In  this  reaction,  chlorine  is  formed,  and 
also  sulphate  of  soda,  the  latter  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  become  a  market¬ 
able  commodity.  The  pure  chlorine  is 
carried  to  the  pure  silica,  and  the  two 
in  union  form  a  silica  chloride,  which 
is  a  liquid  in  form.  The  addition  of 
proper  proportions  of  water  to  this, 
causes  a  peculiar  reaction,  in  which 
there  is  formed  muriatic  acid,  and  a  hy¬ 
drated  silica,  the  latter  being  of  a  jelly- 
like  consistency,  and  the  former  of 
sufficient  purity  to  be  of  commercial 
value. 

While  we  were  speaking  of  this  silica 
hydrate,  Mr.  Brice  reached  into  a  barrel 
and  pulled  out  a  handful  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  illustrate  what  he  was  saying. 
It  is  white  and  translucent,  and  quivers 
very  much  as  calves  foot  jelley.  It  is 
remarkable  to  think  that  this  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  gelatinous  rock,  and 


that  is  the  name  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it. 

From  this  point,  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  becomes  of  a  nature  more 
familiar  to  brickmakers.  A  combined 
pugging  mill  and  auger  brick  machine 
come  into  play.  The  gelatinous  rock  is 
placed  in  the  mill  with  three  times  as 
much  sand,  clay  and  similar  substances, 
all  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  doughy  body  proper,  for  the  semi¬ 
plastic  machine  to  run  off  into  blocks. 
The  proportions  of  these  bodies  can  be 
varied  somewhat,  and  according  to  the 
materials  that  are  used.  Those  that  are 
given  are,  as  Mr.  Brice  has  found,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  making  of  plain  building 
bricks.  The  blocks  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  mill,  are  placed  upon  pallet 
cars,  and  run  into  the  drier  and 
thoroughly  dried.  From  the  drier,  they 
are  taken  to  a  pulverizing  mill,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder.  In  this  con¬ 
dition,  the  material  is  ready  for  the  dry 
press  and  is  in  practice  elevated  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  plant  as  is  the  custom 
with  clay  powder. 

The  dry  press  used  with  the  material 
must  be  of  extraordinary  strength,  as 
there  is  little  elasticity  in  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  hydrated  silica  with  sand  and 
earths.  A  well  known  two  mold  dry 
press  was  used  in  the  experimental 
stages,  and  wag  broken  before  the  maxi¬ 
mum  pressure  was  reached.  This  illus¬ 
trates  very  well  the  refractoriness  of  the 
composition.  When  the  dust  has  been 
pressed  into  the  final  shape,  it  is  still  in 
a  warm  condition,  and  may  be  further 
cut  or  carved  in  whatever  manner  may 
be  desired.  But  an  exposure  to  normal 
temperature  and  air  for  the  period  of 
half  an  hour,  sees  the  brick  become  of 
extreme  hardness,  and  in  this  shape  it 
is  ready  to  be  introduced  into  the  build¬ 
ing  wall.  There  is  no  burning. 

The  finished  brick  from  a  chemical 
standpoint  is  very  much  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  sand  when  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  begun  ;  in  other  words,  an  ox¬ 
ide  of  silica.  To  the  practical  brick- 
maker,  there  would  appear  to  be  expen¬ 
sive  features  in  this  outline  of  manu¬ 
facture,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  process  is 
essentially  an  economical  one.  It  com¬ 
bines  with  the  production  of  a  building 
material,  the  manufacture  of  two  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  commerce,  muriatic 
acid,  and  sulphate  of  soda.  In  practice, 
the  receipts  from  these  two  articles 
alone  are  sufficient  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  chemical  re-agents  used  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  So  that  we  are  brought  down  to 
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an  outlay  for  the  crude  materials  o 
sand  and  earths  of  which  the  brick 
proper  are  composed,  and  the  labor  of 
production  and  the  cost  of  machine 
plant.  None  of  these  are  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  confront  the  clay  brickmaker, 
and  some  of  them  are  cheaper.  And 
finally,  there  is  not  the  expense  of  burn¬ 
ing,  and  loss  of  product  that  occurs  in 
that  part  of  the  brick  process.  So  I  am 
warranted  in  stating  that  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  stone  brick  is  such  as 
to  make  it  a  successful  competitor  in 
the  market  with  the  ordinary  brick. 

Then  the  stone  brick  presents  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  great  structural  strength.  It 
not  only  rivals  brick,  but  even  the  finest 
building  stones.  New  Jersey  trap,  and 
Staten  Island  Dolerite  will  sustain  a 
pressure  of  24,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  These  are  the  strongest  stones 
known  to  the  American  builders.  Vir¬ 
ginia  granite  sustains  21,250  pounds, 
while  that  of  Rhode  Island  only  bears 
17,750  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
other  stones  used  in  the  building  trades 
follow  in  their  proper  order,  but  all  less 
than  the  granites.  Mr.  Brices’s  stone, 
made  in  his  experimental  plants,  has 
sustained  a  crushing  strain  of  80,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  the  stone 
brick  is  a  success  as  well.  A  firm  in 
Chicago  paid  $80,000  bonus,  for  the  en¬ 
tire  right  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  in 
Illinois,  with  a  royalty  of  fifty  cents  per 
thousand  bricks  sold.  Other  territory 
has  been  sold  at  terms  as  satisfactory, 
and  more  is  in  negotiation.  The  plant 
in  Washington  is  being  placed  to  fulfill 
some  contrrcts  that  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  closed  with  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  construction  in  the  capital 
city,  more  especially  the  new  Post  Office 
Building  that  is  being  erected  upon 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

E.  C.  Weaver. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

Tlieir  Advent  and  Progress.  The  Right 
Way  to  Handle  Them. 

BY  .1.  W.  CRARY,  SR.,  BLUFF  SPRINGS,  FLA. 

SIXTY-FOUR  years  ago,  there  was 
not  practically,  a  successful  brick 
machine  in  existence.  I  recol¬ 
lect  well,  the  first  attempts  made  in  that 
line  of  invention.  At  first,  all  the  old 
brickmakers  looked  upon  the  so-called 
brick  machine  inventors  as  cranks,  and 
had  no  disposition  to  oppose  or  molest 


them,  but  rather  to  make  sport  of  them 
by  irony  and  merriment.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  this  turned  to  a  sort  of 
grim  satire,  and  tlibn,  upon  the  first  suc¬ 
cess  of  brick  machines,  the  mob  spirit 
was  developed;  notably  so  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  (I  think  about  1835.) 

The  opposition  to  brick  machines, 
only  tended  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
inventive  genius  in  that  line,  and  Wood- 
worth,  I  think,  (the  inventor  of  the 
planing  machine,)  was  about  the  first 
to  put  in  operatic  n  a  dry  press  brick 
machine.  This  was  a  direct  pressure, 
or  plunger  machine,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  all  the  dry-press  machines  of 
this  time.  Woodworth  acted  on  the 
false  and  unphilosophic  idea,  that  clay 
is  elastic  and  can  be  compressed  to  a 
uniform  size  or  thickness,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  weight  in  the  dies.  He 
tried  to  change  his  dies,  with  the  same 
equal  amount  of  clay,  but  that  was  im¬ 
possible,  as  there  would  be  an  unequal 
strain  on  the  plungers,  and  some  part 
of  the  machine  would  either  break  or 
stop.  Although  this  defect  in  plunger 
press  brick  machines  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  overcome,  yet  all  direct 
pressure  plunger  machine  are  more  or 
less  defective  in  making  a  uniform  size 
brick  with  a  perfect  maximum  pressure. 

THE  NEXT  IDEA  FOR  A  DRY  PRESS  BRICK 
MACHINE  WAS  A  ROLLER  PRESS 

This  machine  was  first  tried  by  placing 
a  circle  of  dies,  or  molds,  on  a  suitable 
horizontal  foundation  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  these  dies  had  a  suitable 
lever  for  throwing  out  the  brick.  Dry 
clay  was  prepared  and  placed  all  around 
the  circle  of  molds,  and  hands  filled  the 
dies  with  a  shovel  leaving  more  clay  in 
the  molds,  than  could  be  pressed  into 
them.  The  pressure  wras  simply  a  big 
wheel,  with  periphery  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  dies.  This  wheel  weighed  5,000 
to  6,000  pounds.  It  was  propelled  by 
two  good  mules  or  horses.  After  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  dies,  once  or  twice,  if  the 
dies  were  not  filled,  the  top  surplus  clay 
was  cut  off  by  an  expert  hand,  with  a 
straight  sharpedged  shovel.  The  brick 
was  then  thrown  out  and  carried  away 
on  wheelbarrows.  I  saw  tolerably  good 
brick  made  in  this  way,  but  the  pres¬ 
sure  was  not  sufficient  and  the  whole 
process,  was  crude  and  not  profitable. 

THE  MOST  PRACTICABLE  EARLY  DRY  PRESS 
MACHINE  WAS  THE  “CULBERTSON,” 

Generally  known  as  the  “Scott  and  Cul¬ 
bertson,  dry  press  brick  machine.”  The 
dies  of  this  machine  (8in  number)  were 
placed  in  a  horizontal  table,  oscillating 


on  rollers  under  the  table  in  a  suitable 
cast  iron  frame.  Over  the  dies  was 
properly  placed  a  stationary  roller,  or 
press  wheel,  about  three  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter;  around  this  press  roller  was  fixed  a 
hopper  to  hold  dry  clay,  this  hopper 
was  kept  full  of  clay  and  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  started,  the  press  roller  gathered 
as  it  impinged  on  the  oscillating  molds 
just  clay  enough  to  make  a  perfect  uni¬ 
form  pressed  brick,  and  surplus  clay, 
not  needed  to  fill  the  dies  was  moved 
forward,  the  press  roller  adjusting  itself 
with  exact  uniform  certainly,  to  the 
maximum  pressure  required.  Every 
brick  had  the  same  density,  and  the 
roller  exerting  a  kneading,  or  stirring 
action  on  the  clay,  filled  every  part  of 
the  dies,  to  uniform  perfection.  I 
regard  this  process  of  dry  pressing 
of  clay,  as  the  only  true,  scientific  way, 
of  making  a  perfect,  dense,  uniform 
dry  press  brick.  I  say  all  this,  from 
actual  personal  experience. 

This  kind  of  machine,  can  be  so  im¬ 
proved  and  constructed,  that  it  would 
easily  make  one  hundred  brick  in  one 
minute,  ready  to  set  in  kiln. 

The  soft  mud  machinery  dates  back 
to  earliest  improvements  in  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  about  1828.  The  first  was  made 
to  work  by  hand,  the  machine  only 
pressing  the  mud  into  the  molds.  The 
first  automatic  machine  of  much  note 
was  put  in  operation  about  1850;  since, 
they  have  been  steadily  improving,  and 
of  course  their  friends  claim  that  they 
are  superior  to  all  other  modes  of  mak¬ 
ing  brick.  Some  of  their  arguments 
are  good,  and  for  certain  kinds  of  clay 
they  are  unanswerable. 

THE  STIFF  MUD,  OR  PLASTIC  CLAY  BRICK 
MACHINES 

Are  comparatively  of  a  recent  kind, 
their  mikers  and  friends  claim  great 
superiority  for  them,  and  as  in 
case  of  the  soft  mud  men,  or  dry  press 
men,  with  a  certain  kind  of  clay,  the 
stiff  mud  process  is  the  best.  Here  I 
think,  is  where  the  brick  machine  men, 
as  well  as  those  who  often  deal  with 
them,  make  a  great  mistake. 

NOW  LET  ME  ADVISE  THE  DRY  PRESS  BRICK 
MEN. 

It  you  want  to  insure  success,  have  a 
first  class  brickmaker  to  decide  where 
and  how  you  shall  place  one  of  your 
machines.  Don’t  say  to  every  man  who 
wants  to  make  brick,  “we  have  just  the 
very  machine  you  need;”  but  ask  him 
to  let  you  know  what  kind  of  clay  he 
proposes  to  use.  Have  him  give  you  a 
fair  and  minute  description  of  his  clay 
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bed.  If  it  be  a  heavy  deep  homogene¬ 
ous  clay  bed,  comparatively  dry  and 
pulverulent,  not  waxlike  and  tenacious; 
then  send  your  expert  brickmaker  to 
make  a  full  and  reliable  examination  of 
the  clay  bed,  and  place  proposed  for 
the  plant,  and  if  he  reports  that  the  clay 
is  of  that  peculiar  kind,  that  is  best 
suited  for  dry  press  brick,  then  proceed 
to  make  a  contract  for  putting  up,  and 
operating  your  brick  machine.  Your 
contract  should  give  you  the  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  the  work  until  yo"u  have  made, 
set  and  "burned  two  kilns  of  brick  at 
least,  and  you  should  fully  guarantee, 
both  the  excellence  claimed  for  your 
machine,  and  the  brick  you  have 
burned.  If  possible,  after  you  have 
done  all  this,  have  a  first-rate  brick  set¬ 
ter  and  burner,  employed  by  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  your  machine,  to  continue 
the  setting  and  burning.  If  you  take 
this  advice  your  success  is  perfectly  as¬ 
sured,  and  the  big  show  of  pictures, 
displayed  in  calico  colors,  and  the  prodi¬ 
gal  waste  of  adjectives,  in  the  superla¬ 
tive,  to  characterize  your  machine,  can 
all  be  dispensed  with. 

I  notice  that  a  well  known  Chicago 
firm  advertises  to  act  on  the  principle  I 
have  suggested,  but  I  fear  that  they  do 
not  in  every  case,  have  the  right  kind 
of  an  expert  to  examine  clay  beds,  and 
put  up,  and  operate  their  machinery. 
All  the  “big  money”  is  in  this  man,  and 
if  he  can  be  had  at  a  big  salary,  by  all 
means  have  him. 

THE  SOFT  MUD  MACHINE  MEN  NEED  NOT 
BE  SO  CAREFUL, 

Any  kind  of  clay  that  will  make  brick, 
can  be  profitably  used,  by  a  good 
soft  mud  machine.  Perfect  pugging, 
proper  drying  and  good  setting  and 
burning,  are  the  main  wants  and  re¬ 
quisites,  but  I  will  say  here,  that  for  all 
kinds  of  brick  machines,  the  clay 
should  be  dug  out  and  thrown  in  large 
piles,  at  least  a  month  before  it  be  used. 
If  for  dry  pressing  it  should  be  put  un¬ 
der  a  shed. 

THE  STIFF  MUD  MACHINE  REQUIRES  TOUGH 
OR  TENACIOUS  CLAY. 

Brick  machine  men  advertise  for 
samples  of  clay  intended  to  be  used  by 
those  who  apply  for  a  machine.  It  is 
natural  to  send  the  best  specimen,  and 
it  is  natural  for  the  brick  machine  man, 
to  use  the  clay  so  as  to  show  the  best 
possible  result  for  his  machine.  The 
brick  is  burned  and  sent  to  the  man 
who  wants  a  machine,  and  so  there  is  a 
sort  of  mutual  deception,  which  in  most 


cases,  turns  out  badly  for  all  concerned. 
If  the  brick  machine  man  had  sent  an 
expert  brickmaker  to  examine  the  clay 
bed,  he  would  have  kliown  exactly  what 
to  do.  In  fact,  it  is  not  sensible  busi¬ 
ness,  for  brick  machine  men  to  sell 
their  machinery  without  all  possible 
assurance  that  they  will  be  properly 
used  in  the  right  place  and  in  the  right 
way.  It  don’t  do  to  say  “We  guarantee 
our  machinery,  and  refer  you  to  par¬ 
ties  using  them.”  Do  you  ever  refer  to 
the  parties,  who  tried  to  use  them  and 
failed?  You  should  never  sell  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  a  novice  in  brickmaking,  vho 
is  about  to  start  in  the  business,  unless 
you  thoroughly  investigate  the  whole 
situation,  and  then  see  to  it,  that  the 
first  two  kilns  made  and  burned  are 
first  rate. 

The  brick  craft  need  more  thorough¬ 
ly  well  skilled,  practical,  professional 
brickmakers,  whose  services  should  be 
appreciated  and  well  paid  for, 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 

Reservation  of  Title  to  Machinery, 

FIRST  PAPER. 

IN  all  manufacturing  lines,  it  is  a 
custom  more  or  less  prevalent,  to 
sell  machinery  on  time,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  the  payment  of  deferred  balances, 
either  by  mortgage,  or  reservation  of 
title  in  the  seller.  The  latter,  if  legally 
done,  is  by  far  the  simpler  method,  as 
it  does  away  with  legal  formalities  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage. 
But  in  doing  this  there  must  be  a 
technical  compliance  with  certain  legal 
formalities,  or  it  will  avail  nothing. 
The  presumption  of  law  is  that  every 
man  owns  the  personal  property  which 
may  be  found  in  his  possession.  This 
was  enacted  by  the  statute  known  as 
'the  statute  of  frauds,  and  was  found 
necessary  early  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  law,  to  protect  creditors  from  fraud¬ 
ulent  claims  of  the  transfer  of  property 
in  the  hands  of  a  debtor,  prior  to  a  levy 
upon  it.  As  to  third  persons,  this  pre¬ 
sumption  is  absolute,  and  has  given  rise 
to  the  modern  maxim  as  to  the  personal 
property  that  possession  imparts  title. 
Therefore,  when  personal  property,  for 
such  a  machine  is,  is  delivered  by  the 
seller  to  the  purchaser,  the  change  of 
possession,  as  to  creditors  of  thebu.ver, 
is  equal  to  transfer  of  title,  and  it  may 
immediately  be  levied  upon  by  such 
creditors,  as  the  property  of  the  buyer, 


although  nothing  has  been  paid  there¬ 
on,  unless  they  have  notice  that  the 
title  is  not  in  him. 

There  is  some  doubt  in  some  cases  as 
to  whether  a  notice  to  the  eflect  that 
title  is  reserved  to  the  seller,  if  affixed 
to  the  machine  itself,  is  enough,  but  in 
all  States  a  method  is  prescribed  for  giv¬ 
ing  construction  notice,  which  is  as 
effectual,  in  matters  of  property,  as  ac¬ 
tual  notice.  It  is  universally  the  rule 
that  every  man  is  presumed  to  know 
the  contents  of  the  public  records,  and 
if  the  contract  be  to  the  eflect  that  title 
in  a  thing  sold  is  reserved  to  the  seller 
until  paid  for,  a  notice  to  that  effect, 
filed  as  provided  for  the  filing  of  chattel 
mortgages,  is  notice  to  the  world.  With 
a  proper  notice  of  the  reservation  of 
title  in  force,  no  act  of  the  buyer  or  his 
creditors  can  affect  the  rights  of  the 
seller  and  owner.  The  creditors  of  the 
buyer  may,  if  they  choose,  step  in  and 
take  what  interest  the  buyer  may  have 
in  the  property,  and,  upon  satisfying 
the  interest  of  the  seller  by  making  the 
payments  due,  take  whatever  rights  the 
buyer  would  have,  had  he  made  the  pay¬ 
ments. 

So  far  we  have  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  machine  was 
personal  property.  It  was  formerly  the 
rule  that  such  machinery  as  was  at¬ 
tached  to  foundations  built  into  the 
ground,  or  permanently  affixed  to  build¬ 
ings  so  attached  to  the  realty,  became 
thereupon  a  part  of  the  realty  itself. 
This  gave  rise  to  some  complications, 
where  the  ownership  of  the  realty  was 
diverse  from  that  of  the  personalty,  or 
where  the  realty  was  held  subject  to  a 
mortgage.  That,  however,  has  very 
generally  been  abandoned,  as  a  doctrine, 
by  the  courts,  and  it  is  the  general  rule 
in  the  modern  decisions,  that  the  in¬ 
tent  and  nature  of  the  use  determine 
very  largely  whether  the  attachment  is 
a  fixture,  rather  than  the  arbitrary  mode 
of  affixing. 

With  these  general  observations  the 
subject  will  be  left,  for  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  review  of  the  specific  position  of  the 
different  States  on  these  questions,  in  a 
future  paper. 

A  “PSALM”  OF  BUSINESS, 

“Life  is  real!  Life  is  earnest!” 

And  the  man  who  hopes  to  rise 
To  eminence  in  any  calling 
Must  expect  to  advertise. 

“In  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  conflict  of  real  life,” 
Advertising  is  the  magnet 
Of  achievement  in  the  strife. 

— Erchrtwgr. 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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A  RUSSIAN  BRICK  WORKS. 


Editor  Clay  Worker : 

I  AT  last  take  the  liberty  to  forward 
you  an  illustration  and  a  short  de¬ 
scription  of  my  brick  works,  for  use 
in  your  valuable  paper — the  Clay- 
Worker.  The  works  were  built  by  the 
present  owner,  W.  Taylor.  They  lay  on 
the  river  Aa  in  Courlan'd,  Russia.  Five 
million  brick  are  made  each  season. 
First-class  pressed  brick,  both  plain  and 
ornamental,  are  also  made  by  the  semi¬ 
dry  system  with  a  powerful  Screw  press 
from  Messrs.  Clayton,  Howlett  &  Venable 
of  London.  A  soft  mud  brick  machine 
from  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  is  also  used.  Their  machine 
makes  a  much  better  brick  than  is  made 
by  hand  in  this  country.  The  remain¬ 
der  are  made  by  hand  and  are  dumped 
on  the  ground  and  dried  in  hacks,  nine 
courses  high. 

The  rack  and  pallet  system  of  drying 
is  used  for  drying  the  brick  which  are 
made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines. 
Brick  are  very  large  in  this  country, 
averaging  10  by  4f  by  3  inches.  Every¬ 
thing  made  is  burnt  of  good  quality,  in 
the  two  continuous  kilns.  Wood  only 
is  used  as  fuel ;  same  is  cut  in  lengths 
from  4  feet  to  8  feet,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
birch,  elm  and  pine,  the  greater  part 
being  pine.  343  cubic  feet  of  this  wood 
is  sufficient  to  thoroughly  burn  one 
chamber,  which  contains  12,000  of  our 
large  brick.  The  clay  is  hauled  a  third 
of  a  mile  with  horses  and  side-tipping 
wagon  on  a  twenty-two-inch  guage  rail¬ 
way  from  the  clay  pits,  which  are  15  feet 
deep. 

The  works  have  a  system  of  railroads 
of  nineteen-inch  guage;  some  are  partly 
permanent  and  partly  transportable. 
Transportable  turntables  also  are  used 
in  connection  with  same.  All  brick 
made,  burned,  or  unburned,  are  trans¬ 
ported  on  this  system  of  railroad — 
wheel  barrows  are  not  used.  The  brick 
are  transported  to  Riga,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  by  barges  and  steam  tug  boat. 

The  works  are  usually  operated  about 
eight  months  in  the  year,  turning  out 
5,000,000  brick,  and  eighty  per  cent,  of 
hard  brick,  uniform  in  size  and  color, 
are  burned  in  the  continuous  kilns. 

Wm.  Taylor. 

Mitau,  Russia. 


Many  men  spend  so  much  of  their 
time  in  criticising  the  actions  of  their 
neighbors  that  they  have  no  time  for 
action  themselves. — Exchange. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  is  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when 
permission  is  given  by  correspondent.  Those  desiring  to 

COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPON DENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 
Clay-Worker. 


Button  Hole  Talks  -  Second  Round. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

At  the  convention  I  made  the  humiliating 
confession  that  there  was  little  meat  to  the 
remarks  I  had  to  offer,  and  then  learned  fur¬ 
ther  that  I  could  not  even  make  a  noise.  Since 
then  I  have  realized  that  I  could  noteven  take 
a  picture,  even  Purington’s  shadow  is  rescued 
from  the  piratical  look  it  used  to  wear,  but 
mine  is  buried  in  fog,  and  I  am  worn  out  and 
run  down  by  the  remarks  of  my  friends  about 
it.  I  shall  bear  up  however,  for  I  feel  sure  of 
the  pity  of  all  my  friends  and  shall  only  hope 
it  may  be  kept  out  of  tbe  hands  of  my  custom¬ 
ers,  thereby  destroying  my  trade. 

It  was,  I  believe,  the  day  following  the  ban¬ 
quet  that  one  of  the  good  brothers  who  dresses 
quietly,  runs  a  good  paying  business  and  al¬ 
ways  wears  a  normal  sized  hat,  and  whose  good 
sense  and  friendship  I  esteem  most  highly,  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  my  button  hole  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  literally  draw  me  out. 

He  said:  “You  Chicago  fellows  made  a  real 
nice  spread  and  showed  your  hospitality  in  a 
right  bountiful  way,  but  there  is  one  thing  I 
didn’t  like  and  1  know  you  well  enough  to  talk 
it  right  up  to  you.”  Then  he  w>ent  on  asking 
me  questions  as  to  what  was  really  the  most 
gentlemanly  line  of  conduct  at  a  banquet- 
pausing  and  disclaiming  suddenly  as  he  caught 
a  look  in  my  eye,  “No  1  don’t  mean  the  politi¬ 
cal  slip;  that  has  been  and  is  being  talked  of 
and  explained  enough  and  I’m  not  after  you 
on  that.” 

“Now”  said  he  as  he  settled  me  back  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  “Did  my  eyes  deceive  me  or  did  I  see  you  in 
full  dress  last  night.”  I  blushingly  explained 
that  I  didn’t  do  it  often  and  that  I  only  wanted 
to  see  if  it  would  still  fit;  that  it  was  the  suit 
that  did  duty  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Gates  was 
captured;  that  all  the  Chicago  boys  wore  them 
that  night,  etc.,  etc.  He  heard  me  through, 
smiling  quietly,  and  then  remarked  “It’s  not 
so  bad  as  I  feared  for  I  can  see  you  are  ashamed 
of  it.” 

He  then  went  on  to  reason  that  the  members 
came  from  a  long  distance— with  hand  baggage 
—for  business  with  a  good  time  and  little  fun 
thrown  in,  but  not  for  a  good  time  and  fun  with 
a  little  business  thrown  in,  and  that  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  come  loaded  with  dress  suits.  He  told  me 
quietly  and  pleasantly,  that  I  was  one  of  the 
hosts  and  ought  to  have  been  specially  consid¬ 
erate  of  my  guests’  feelings,  and  should  have 
thought  of  all  this,  and  knowing  so  many  of 
them  would  certainly  not  appear  in  full  dress  I 
should  have  refrained,  and  thereby  have  added 
to  their  enjoyment  without  detracting  from 
my  own. 

He  insisted  that  if  these  gatherings  became 
too  formal  and  lost  the  old  time  freedom,  the 
hearty  good  will  would  disappear  and  we 
would  trade  solid  comfort  and  rare  good 
fellowship  for  stiff  formality.  “Now”  he 
continued,  “I  don’t  lay  it  up  against  you( 
Gates,  for  I  don’t  believe  you  thought  of  it 
in  this  way.  In  fact”  said  he,  looking  me 
square  in  the  eye  “I  don’t  believe  you  thought 
at  all;  that  fellow  that  writes  your  speeches 
does  that  for  you.”  Then  speaking  heartily 
and  considerately  he  went  on,  “Don’t  do  it 
again  anyway;  you  have  shown  the  outfit  off 
and  we  all  know  you  have  got  it,  or  had  it,  or 
borrowed  it,  or  hired  it,  or— well,  anyway  we 
saw  you  wear  it  and  your  point  is  gained,  but 
in  the  future  don’t.”  Then  he  begged  me  to 


think  it  over  carefully  and  talk  it  over  with 
the  “other  boys”  and  try  to  get  them  out  of  the 
notion  too. 

Now  I  don’t  want  to  comment  on  this  button 
hole  lesson  much,  for  I  was  gunning  for  points 
on  clayworking  and  not  on  politeness,  still  I 
remember  that  when  I  used  to  go  hunting 
snipe,  if  other  good  game  came  along  I  put  it  in 
the  bag.  I  can’t  get  over  thinking  of  this  most 
level  headed  button  holer’s  advice  as  being 
worthy  of  attention  and  most  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  it  here  for  the  consideration  of  the  breth¬ 
ren.  Meantime  1  have  packed  away  my  relics 
with  double  rations  of  moth  powder  so  they 
may  keep  a  long  time.  As  ever  yours, 

Wm.  D.  Gates. 


That  Special  Convention  Number. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  read  it  with  interest.  My  first  impression 
was  that  the  industry  was  fast  being  lifted  out 
of  the  “mire  and  clay”  and  fast  reaching  a 
stage  where  the  old  brickmaker  and  his  blind 
horse  were  “lost  to  sight,  though  to  memory, 
dear.” 

I  was  pleased  with  the  indications  of  mingled 
intelligence  and  good  humor  of  the  members 
who  participated. 

In  an  editorial  you  said,  “We  are  proud  of 
this  our  Convention  number,  etc.”  This  calls 
to  mind  a  thought  that  I  have  often  expressed. 
It  takes  a  smart  man  to  do  a  smart  thing,  a 
good  man  to  do  a  good  deed.  They  do  them  in¬ 
tentionally  and  rationally,  and  they.know  as 
well  as  others  what  they  have  done  and  if  they 
are  human  they  will  enjoy  the  knowledge  of 
having  performed  commendable  acts.  They 
used  to  tell  us  that  we  should  not  show 
self-appreciation,  should  not  praise  ourselves, 
that  “self  praise  is  half  scandal.”  Now  those 
are  good  old  ideas,  and  they  are  all  right  but 
why  should  we,  who  are  but  human,  be  denied 
any  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  appro¬ 
bation?  That  remark  was  very  modest  when 
compared  with  the  brazen  boastings  to  be 
found  in  modern  advertisements. 

Farther  on  you  said  that  it  is  “handsomely 
illustrated.”  I  turned  back  through  it  again 
and  looked  for  the  illustrations.  I  found  that 
they  consisted  of  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
officers  and  members.  I  pondered  as  follows: 
The  work  is  handsomely  done.  Yes,  “Hand¬ 
some  is  as  handsome  does.”  You  are  right,  the 
illustrations  are  handsome.  The  men  have 
done  handsomely.  I  did  not  find  the  picture 
of  the  dear  old  fellow  who  cased  up  his  kiln 
with  bats  and  plastered  it  with  his  hands,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  that  it  could  be  done 
better  that  way  than  with  a  trowel.  Instead  I 
saw  the  familiar  faces  of  several,  whom  I  per¬ 
sonally  know,  who  have  been  educated  for  a 
profession,  and  who  left  it  for  “the  new  brick¬ 
making,”  because  they  saw  that  it  was  equally 
as  respectable,  fully  as  fascinating  and  more 
surely  remunerative. 

I  said  that  the  illustrations  were  handsome 
and  now  I  want  to  prove  it. 

Intellect,  well  cultivated,  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  artistic  look  to  one’s  face,  happiness 
adds  light  and  brightness,  enthusiasm  gives  it 
life,  Avhile  truth,  honesty  and  goodness  make 
it  beautiful.  These  men  are  intellectual  and 
cultivated,  else  they  could  not  successfully  con¬ 
duct  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are  engaged 
They  are  happy  through  gratitude  to  the  giver 
of  all  good  for  having  so  favored  them.  They 
are  euthusiastic,  else  they  would  not  have  left 
their  homes,  some  of  them  in  the  Sunny  South 
in  midwinter  to  attend  the  convention.  The 
statements  that  they  made  as  to  their  methods 
and  their  freedom  in  giving  the  results  of  their 
experience  to  others,  attest  their  goodness. 
Hence  I  also  say  that  the  Special  Convention 
number  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

I  desire  to  add  to  the  joys  of  the  members  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  their  beauty  and 


its  causes  are  seen  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  not  biased.  This  is  not  idle  flattery. 
(If  they  care  to  look  up  my  picture  they  will 
see  that  I  am  too  handsome  for  flattery.)  It  is 
said  in  all  earnestness,  and  if  it  adds  to  the 
joys  of  the  gentlemen  illustrated  and  acts  as  a 
stimulus  in  urging  others  to  strive  to  become 
handsome  by  the  same  means,  it  will  not  have 
been  written  in  vain. 

D.  W.  Stookey. 


A  Brickmaker’s  Tribulations. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Your  journal  is  one  of  the  things  looked  for, 
because  it  always  contains  matter  of  interest 
to  brickmakers.  In  the  December  number  we 
note  the  “Familiar  Voice  from  Colorado,”  and 
we  are  attracted  to  it.  We  second  Bro.  McCain’s 
motion  to  establish  a  school  of  instruction, 
and  if  some  of  the  “old  cranks”  therein  re¬ 
ferred  to  will  put  into  practice  the  questioning 
of  the  “two-year-olds,”  in  which  class  we  are, 
we  think  we  could  absorb  consiberable  learn¬ 
ing,  and  might  be  able  to  give  out  some  little 
information  which  would  benefit  ,those  seek¬ 
ers  after  knowledge  who  privately  (like  us) 
button  hole  those  of  the  alumni  who  are 
known  to  possess  greater  experience,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  know  more  about  the  making  of 
brick  than  the  freshmen. 

If  circumstances  were  alike  in  any  two  cases 
in  the  same  locality  much  might  be  learned  at 
home,  but  so  far  as  our  experiences  go,  there 
are  no  two  yards  in  our  section  that  have  the 
same  material,  the  same  labor,  or  the  same  fa¬ 
cilities  for  doing  business  ;  and  then  the  com¬ 
mon  jealousies  which  do,  and  always  will,  ex¬ 
ist  among  immediate  competitors  for  the  same 
business,  actually  prevents  that  closer  inter¬ 
course  and  consultation  which  can  be  had  so 
freely  from  brother  manufacturers  who  are 
not  rivals,  and  therefore  we  would  like  to  see 
that  “school  of  instruction”  well  founded  and 
with  a, full  faculty  of  professors,  because  what 
would  be  plain  English  to  one  might  be  tougher 
than  Sanscrit  to  another,  and  some  decisions 
might  have  to  be  made  by  the  entire  bench. 

In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  give  a 
chapter  on  dryers,  from  the  experience  of  a 
brickworks  with  which  we  are  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  is  situated  near  a  thriving  town 
in  a  beautiful  valley.  The  citizens  are  enter¬ 
prising  and  progressive  and  the  buildings  for 
business  and  for  residences  are  handsome  and 
well  kept  up  and  betoken  a  fairly  prosperous 
community.  About  the  only  thing  behind  the 
times  was  an  old  brickyard  which  made  very 
common  brick  and  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
so  doing,  but  it  rarely  had  what  was  required, 
so  that,  for  all  the  better  class  of  work,  the 
brick  had  to  be  imported  from  neighboring 
towns.  This  did  not  seem  exactly  the  correct 
thing  to  do,  and  so,  after  a  while,  several  of 
the*citizens  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
and  agreed  to  erect  a  new  plant,  from  which 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  a  fair  return  for 
their  investment  could  be  realized,  as  well  as 
to  improve  the  grade.  They  spent  some  money 
and  considerable  time  in  preliminary  exami¬ 
nation  and  fairly  investigated  pretty  much 
eveiything  from  the  original  Martin  to  the  re¬ 
cently  introduced  dry  press,  and  finally  pur¬ 
chased  a  soft  mud  machine  (and  a  very  good 
one  it  is),  and  put  up  their  buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  with  a  good  prospect  that  they  could 
not  make  brick  for  the  probable  demand,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  season  was  wet,  and  then  it  was 
concluded  that  they  must  have  a  dryer,  as  all 
first-class  yards  were  having  dryers  put  in. 

They  have  fine  yellow  plastic  clay,  free  from 
stones*  and  the  report  from  those  who  exam¬ 
ined  it  was  that  it  was  surely  first-rate,  and 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  quickly  drying  it. 
The  agent  of  the  firm  who  manufactured  “the 
only  successful  dryer  in  the  country”  examined 
and  tested  it  and  pronounced  it  very  good. 
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Well,  to  make  the  matter  sure,  a  visit  was 
made  to  several  concerns  which  had  these 
dryers,  and  in  the  company  of  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  and  persistent  agent  aforesaid,  they  learned 
then  and  there  that  “the  method  was  successful 
and  they  couldn’t  do  without  it,”  etc.  They 
have  since  remembered  that  these  favorable 
reports  were  always*made  in  the  presence  of 
said  agent.  They  never  heard  any  allusion  to  a 
failure  and  mentally  concluded  that,  so  far  as 
the  dryer'was  concerned,  there  was  “no  such 
word  as  fail,”  and  then,  after  what  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  thorough  investigation,  a  con¬ 
tract  was  made  with  this  ever-present  agent 
for  the  furnishing  of  heating  apparatus,  cars, 
tracks,  etc.,  and  for  its  erection  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  celebrated  and  sucessfulul  dryer 
company.  The  buyer  had  to  build  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  furnish  and  .put  up  the  building  com¬ 
plete,  and  also  furnish  the  common  labor. 
The  contract  stipulated  that  25,000  soft  mud 
brick  should  be  turned  out  dry  enough  for  set¬ 
ting  every  day.  The  buyer  furnished  a  boiler 
14  feet  long,  by  00  inches  diameter,  and  agreed 
to  keep  up  60  pounds  of  steam  for  the  use  of 
said  dryer.  In  the  course  of  time  the  dryer 
was  finished  and  the  steam  turned  on,  and  the 
bricks  began  (after  thoroughly  drying  out  the 
tunnels)  to  come  out.  Instead  of  getting 
25,000  per  day,  barely  15,000  could  be  drawn  out 
in  fit  condition  for  setting.  Two  weeks  or  more 
were  spent  in  trying  to  make  it  do  as  per  con¬ 
tract,  but  it  wouldn’t  do  any  better,  and  as  the 
directing  engineer,  sent  by  the  dryer  company, 
had  to  go  elsewhere  to  put  up  another  job,  the 
salesman  returned,  and  he  “monkeyed”  with 
it  awhile  longer,  and  finally  said  it  was  “no 
go.”  Then  he  made  a  suggestion  that  he 
would  furnish  additional  cars,  track  and  steam 
pipe  sufficient  to  complete  another  tunnel 
four-fifths  of  the  size  of  the  other,  and  as  they 
had  the  plant  arranged  for  his  system,  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  15,000  could 
be  got  off  of  five  tracks,  that  25,000  could  surely 
be  obtained  from  nine  tracks,  he  obtained  that 
contract  also,  but  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  It 
was  soon  completed,  and  with  great  surprise, 
it  was  quickly  ascertained  that  20,000  per  day 
was  the  utmost  it  could  do,  and  then  there  was 
another  hitch,  and  this  time  this  “boss”  came ; 
but  this  part  of  the  chapter  need  not  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

After  awhile  another  dryer  man  came  along. 
He  sneered  at  the  dryer,  said  it  was  no  ac¬ 
count  ;  also  said  there  was  only  one  successful 
dryer  and  that  was  his.  He  was  patiently  lis¬ 
tened  to.  He  said  they  must  undo,  at  their 
own  expense,  all  the  pipe-fitting  that  the  other 
fellow  had  done ;  that  the  excavations  under 
the  floors  must  be  filled  up  flush  with  the 
track,  and  then  he  would  take  the  pipes  and 
fit  them  up  in  his  way,  and  that  he  would 
warrant  a  success  at  a  price  equal  to  one- 
third  of  total  original  cost.  The  warrantee 
was  probably  financially  good,  but  in  reply  to 
a  question,  he  stated  that  if  it  failed,  the  buyer 
must  take  it  out,  and  that  his  dryer  company 
would  not  put  the  plant  back  into  its  original 
condition.  As  that  was  clearly  an  avoidance 
of  the  warrantee,  no  bargain  was  made  with 
him,  and  the  trade  fell  oft'. 

Then  along  came  still  another  “pilgrim”  who 
knew  all  about  dryers.  He  said  his  house  had 
"the  system  that  always  did  better  than  the 
guarantee,”  and  as  the  price  was  seemingly  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  his  system  commended  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  the  anxious  brickmaker,  a 
bargain  was  struck  with  this  party  who  had 
so  impressed  the  buyer  that  he  was  surely  the 
right  man,  and  in  fact,  “the  only  fellow  who 
so  fully  understood  that  particular  business 
that  this  firm  always  sent  him  when  they  had 
intricate,  first-class  jobs  to  handle  and  here 
the  buyer  lost  part  of  his  experience,  which 
ought  to  have  taught  carefulness,  and  he  omit¬ 
ted  to  demand  that  the  plant  should  be  re¬ 
placed  in  its  original  condition  in  case  of  fail¬ 


ure.  One  thing,  however,  was  done,  although 
it  amounted  to  but  little.  A  provision  was  in- 
inserted  in  the  contract  that  the  limit  of 
“checked”  brick  should  be  3  per  cent.  The 
party  selling  had  previously  stated  that  2  per 
ceut.  was  the  maximum  they  ever  had  under 
their  system,  but  to  make  it  sure,  3  per  cent, 
was  agreed  on.  It  was  also  verbally  stated  that 
the  expense  which  the  buyer  would  have  to 
bear  to  get  ready  for  this  addition  would  be 
merely  nominal,  and  the  buyer  was  “green” 
enough  to  believe  it.  Well,  the  apparatus  ar¬ 
rived.  The  fan  was  set  up  in  a  new  building 
over  a  large  air  duct,  both  expressly  erected  for 
it  at  the  buyer’s  expense,  which  began  to  show 
up  heavy,  but  that  was  offset  (in  the  buyer’s 
mind)  by  the  expected  sure  success  of  the  “sys¬ 
tem  which  had  never  failed."  So,  presently  the 
steam  was  turned  on  and  the  system  which 
provided  a  low  temperture  and  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  was  demonstrated  to  be  unmistakably  a 
failure,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  both 
buyer  and  seller.  Not  only  did  the  stipulated 
quantity  of  dry  brick  fail  to  appear  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  they  didn’t  appear  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  Then  the  system  was  reversed— 
a  high  temperature  and  slow  current  was  ap¬ 
plied.  The  hot  end  was  run  up  to  210°,  with  the 
upper  end  not  far  behind,  and  the  brick  came 
dryer,  it  is  true,  but  so  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  checked  that  on  many  of  the  cars  only 
from  6  to  50  out  of  360  were  fit  to  set,  and  the 
rest  had  to  go  back  into  the  clay  bank, and  thus 
that  dryer  which  had  “always  done  better  than 
the  guarantee”ignomlniously  failed  and  caused 
the  prospective  buyer  serious  loss.  The  fan  and 
its  attendant  heater  were  removed.  The  plant 
stands  nearly  in  its  original  condition,  but  the 
new  engine  to  run  the  fan,  the  air  duct,  the 
building,  the  belting  and  extra  steam  lines,  to 
say  nothing  of  loss  of  time  and  brick,  bear 
costly  testimony  to  the  gullibity  of  the  brick- 
maker. 

Now,  if  this  “school  of  instruction”  could  be 
instituted,  perhaps  at  some  session  the  owner 
of  the  aforesaid  works  could  get  some  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  information  that  would  put 
him  in  a  way  to  correct  the  trouble  here  re¬ 
lated.  In  the  owner’s  opinion  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  increase  his 
tunnel  capacity  to  at  least  60,000,  and  70,000 
would  better.  Then,  doubtless,  30,000  per  day 
could  be  gotten  out,  but  here  the  expense  is  so 
great  as  to  forbid  it.  As  it  is,  the  dryer  stands 
at  a  cost  of  over  SO, 000,  and  that  means  18  cents 
per  thousand  on  a  yearly  output  of  two  mil¬ 
lion  bricks,  and  that  is  on  the  dryer  alone,  and 
as  competition  is  sharp,  every  dollar,  or  every 
dime,  added  to  the  expense  makes  a  difference 
that  is  manifested  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  long  epistle  is  offered  in  the  hope  that 
some  discussion  may  follow  from  which  some 
knowledge  may  be  gained  that  can  be  prac¬ 
tically  applied  to  cure  the  complaint  without 
too  great  an  expense. 

To  go  back  to  Bro.  McCain’s  letter.  The 
writer  thinks  that  the  tribute  which  he  pays 
to  the  memory  of  Bro.  Siner  is  well  worthy  of 
place  in  the  records  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  touchingand  prettiest  things  which 
one  man  could  say  of  another.  “Honest  and 
honorable  in  every  transaction.”  “A  staunch 
friend.”  “A  splendid  workman,”  and  the  hope 
that  when  he  presents  his  work  for  inspection 
that  it  will  be“accepted  by  the  Supreme  Archi¬ 
tect  above,”  etc.,  etc. 

Now  let  us  hope  that  the  devoted  wife  of  Bro. 
McCain,  who,  like  him,  is  a  member  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.,  will  speedily  recover  her  accustomed 
health  and  that  John  himself  and  the  balance 
of  the  “old  cranks”  as  well  as  the  “two-year- 
olds,”  will  continue  to  be  heard  from  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all.  Green  Brick. 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  both  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  advertiser  by  mentioning  the 
Cray- Worker  when  writing  for  circulars,  etc 


The  Captain  Explains. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Did  my  well-beloved  friend  McAvoy  think  I 
was  such  a  contumacious  ass  as  to  keep  on 
with  moulds  of  the  same  proportion  alluded  to 
in  my  remarks.  A  Iso,  had  I  reduced  the  length 
when  I  increased  the  thickness,  as  he  would 
seem  to  advise,  by  inference,  I  should  have 
made  a  smaller  brick  but  proved  a  biggor 
donkey. 

I  don’t  like  to  be  bitten  more  than  once  by  the 
same  dog,  or  get  drunk  more  than  once  with 
the  same  liquor.  A  proper  proportioned  brick 
in  the  first  place  is  better  than  to  draw  in  set¬ 
ting,  as  then  it  will  not  depend  on  any  setter’s 
judgment  as  to  how  far  apart  to  set  them. 

My  experience  in  burning  with  coal  is  that 
brick  need  to  be  set  with  more  space  between 
the  brick  than  when  you  burn  with  wood. 

Our  moulds  are  now  or  in  future,  8%x2%x4 
inches. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  remarks  on  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  sale  of  brick  are  bringing  forth 
an  inquiry  as  to  how  our  sale  and  collection 
exchange  is  formed,  and  we  are  posting,  as  far 
we  can,  the  seekers  of  information. 

I  see  you  start  your  Button  Hole  .Talk  with 
“Gates  ajar.”  Don’t  shut  them  ! 

S.  P.  Crafts. 


Down-Draft  vs.  Up-Draft  Kilns— Reply 
to  Crary,  Sr. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker 
I  notice  that  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  has  again  come 
in  the  ring,  but  only  on  the  defensive.  How  he 
can  claim  to  be  on  the  defensive  is  more  than 
I  can  make  out,  unless  it  is  a  case  of  crawfish, 
which  I  think  is  the  most  probable.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that,  if  Bro.  Crary  understands  the 
science  of  brickburning  as  well  as  he  does  the 
art  of  egotism,  he  must  certainly  be  in  the 
front  rank.  I  can  imagine  the  size  of  his  sar¬ 
castic  smile  when  he  asks  for  information 
“that  will  make  the  scales  of  his  obtuseness 
fall  off,  that  he  may  also  see  the  beauties  of 
down-draft, ”  but  I  cannot  understand  why 
(after  three  or  four  down-draft  experts  have 
timidly  ventured  the  required  information)  he 
should  practically  ignore  them,  charge  them 
(without  knowledge  or  understanding)  with 
“not  being  practical  bricksetters  or  burners,” 
and  asks,  with  tragic  innuendo:  ‘  Have  these 
specialists  for  down-draft  ever  seen  or  tried  a 
kiln  such  as  I  have  described  in  my  writings?” 

For  myself  (as  one  of  the  accused)  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  I  have  not,  never  having  been  in 
Florida.  If  our  premises  are  false,  then  Bro. 
Crary’s  are  doubly  so,  for  he  says:  “They  give 
no  reason  why  their  way  of  setting  and  burn¬ 
ing  is  better  than  my  way.”  He  certainly  can¬ 
not  have  read  his  late  Clay-Workers.  The 
discussion  has  not  been  on  setting  brick  at  all, 
but  on  the  respective  merits  of  down  and  up¬ 
draft  kilns.  Every  intelligent  brickmaker  (be 
he  65  or  25)  knows  that  unless  his  bricks  are 
set  right  in  any  kiln,  the  burn  will  be  a  failure 
in  proportion  as  the  setting  is  relative  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Bro.  Crary’s  “full,  fair,  intelligent  test’ 
case  would  cause  no  end  of  bother.  It 
would  be  easy  to  pick  out  the  best  up- draft  ex¬ 
pert,  but  when  it  comes  to  finding  the  best 
doum-draft  (my  pen  fails  me),  I  should  think 
myself  certainly  the  man  for  the  job,  but  it 
hurts  me  like  everything  to  think  that  there 
are  over  500  others  who  know  they  are,  (the  same 
chaotic  condition  would  prevail  when  it  came  to 
which  kiln,  settle,  etc.,);  so,  as  “that  is  the  only 
way  to  finally  this  question  of  supremacy,”  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  all  have  to  crawl  out  of  the 
same  hole  we  came  in  at,  and  leave  the  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  next  generation  ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  my  unfortunate  down-draft  friends,  you 
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can  go  on  burning  jour  kilns,  getting  your  95 
to  98  per  cent,  hard,  straight  bricks  (using  so 
little  coal  that  the  coal  dealers  theaten  to  boy¬ 
cott  you),  and  laying  away  those  clean,  crisp 
bills  that  beat  an  umbrella  all  hollow  for  a  rainy 
day. 

I  will  invert  one  of  Bro.  Crary’s  aphor¬ 
isms  and  close.  “But  until  this  (the  test  case) 
is  done,  it  is  all  mere  assumption  and  dogma¬ 
tism  to  claim  great  perfection  in  up-draft  and 
imperfection  in  down-draft  kilns.” 

Fraternally,  J.  W.  Carson. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

The  unusually  fine  early  March  weather,  has 
induced  the  brickmakers  in  and  about  the  city, 
to  manifest  considerable  activity  in  preparing 
for  the  coming  season’s  business,  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  good  one,  judging  by  the  number  of 
building  permits  that  have  been  issued  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  the  new 
plant  of  Webster,  Gillespie  &  Co.,  located  at 
23rd  St.  and  Passyunk  avenue.  It  is  just  51 
days  since  work  was  commenced  upon  it,  and 
they  are  now  making  bricks.  They  have  a 
machine  house  80  x  80  which  is  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  fine  one;  two  100  horse  power  boilers  and 
one  100  horse  power  engine;  two  “Martin”  ma¬ 
chines,  40,000  capacity  each;  a  “Standard”  dryer 
20  tracks,  100  feet  long;  three  10  arch  kilns  225,- 
000  capacity  each;  they  intend  adding  five  more 
kilns  as  soon  as  possible.  Hand-made,  stretch¬ 
ers,  pressed  and  ornamental  bricks -are  to  be 
made.  This  firm  consists  of  Messrs.  Harry 
Webster,  Thos.  Gillespie,  Jr.  and  Wm.  H.  Gil¬ 
lespie.  And  a  better  team  of  practical  brick- 
makers  could  not  be  found  between  Maine  and 
California. 

The  Norwood  Brick  Company,  a  new  organi¬ 
zation,  has  purchased  and  taken  possession  of 
the  brickyard  at  Norwood,  formerly  conducted 
by  the  Briggs  Company,  which  recently  failed. 
The  new  company  will  run  the  works  to  their 
full  capacity  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit.  Several  other  firms  have  already  com¬ 
menced  to  make  brick*  Quaker. 


Enameling-  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
many  articles  on  “Enameled  Brick”  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  year,  in  your 
valuable  paper.  The  articles  by  “Manager” 
which  I  believe  headed  the  series,  were  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  much  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  later  articles  I  notice  with  regret 
have  deteriorated  either  into  special  pleas  for 
particular  methods,  or  recipes,  or  else  into  me¬ 
diums  through  which  to  sneer  at  or  condemn 
all  that  is  outside  the  writer  knowledge. 

If  you  will  allow  me  the  space  I  would  like 
to  take  up  the  enameling  question  as  a  whole, 
and  will  try  not  to  permit  my  belief  in  my 
own  method,  to  prejudice  my  statements  in 
regard  to  other  methods. 

I  approach  the  subject  with  great  hesitation, 
knowing  that  no  one  man  is  competent  to  deal 
with  a  subject  embracing  such  a  multiplicity 
of  facts  and  details,  and  do  justice  to  them  all. 
If  I  am  led  into  error  in  some  of  my  assump-H 
tions  or  deductions,  due  to  lack  of  experience 
in  any  particular  branch,  I  hope,  some  of  the 
many  who  know  more  about  it  will  correct  me 
In  a  secret  business  of  this  nature  any  one 
person  can  see  the  matter  only  from  his  stand 
point.  Where  the  materials  that  may  be  used 
are  so  numerous  and  different,  as  well  as  the 
methods,  he  cannot  possibly  have  investigated 
all  of  them,  and  he  must  necessarily  draw  his 
conclusions  from  the  investigations  he  has 
made,  with  very  slight  help  from  others.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  some  of  his  conclusions 


are  likely  to  be  incomplete  or  even  incorrect, 
due  to  incomplete  data.  Having  paved  the 
way  for  a  graceful  retreat,  I  will  now  attack 
my  subject. 

I  propose  to  divide  it  into  heads,  giving  first 
a  slight  dessertation,  from  a  semi-scientific 
stand  point,  on  slips,  enamels  and  glazes, 
crazing,  its  cause  and  prevention,  shivering, 
peeling,  and  blistering,  as  the  subject  develops. 
I  may  afterwards  take  up  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  theories  advanced. 

Much  that  I  say  will  be  as  old  as  the  hills  to 
many  of  your  readers.  This  cannot  easily  be 
avoided,  in  writing  about  an  industry,  which 
with  its  kindred  industries,  has  a  history  ex¬ 
tending  back  several  thousand  years.  If  I  say 
even  one  little  thing,  which  helps  my  fellow 
worker,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  my  object 
will  be  accomplished. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  not  be  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  thoughts  here  given  are 
those  of  an  impractical  man,  I  state  that  they 
have  been  generated  by  practical  working  and 
experimental  investigation  during  sixteen 
years,  at  the  cherry  red  heat  of  the  decorator, 
the  average  heat  of  the  “majolica”  kiln,  the 
yellow  heat  of  the  “eartbern  ware”  kiln,  the 
white  heat  of  the  “enameled  brick”  kiln,  and 
the  brilliant  white  heat  of  the  porcelain  kiln. 
Experiments  and  practical  work  on  slips  and 
glazes  being  carried  on  at  all  these  heats,  ex¬ 
cept  the  decorating  kiln,  and  experiments  and 
practical  work  on  enamels,  at  all  of  them,  ex-  * 
cept  the  “porcelain”  kiln. 

SLIPS,  ENAMELS  AND  GLAZES. 

As  applied  to  clay  are  so  far  as  known  to  me, 
compound  silicates  of  more  or  less  complexi¬ 
ty.  Some  of  them  are  largely  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  mixtures,  others  attain  to  the  dignity  of 
satisfied  chemical  compounds.  Omitting  those 
slips  which  will  not  fuse  at  a  heat  within  the 
command  of  man,  they  all  pass  through  the 
same  physical  stages  and  largely  through  the 
same  class  of  chemical  changes.  Each  has  its 
raw  or  unburned  condition,  its  partially 
burned  condition,  its  point  of  vitrifaction  and 
its  point  of  fusion. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  reader  and  myself.  I 
will  give  my  ideas  or  definitions  of  “slip,” 
“enamel”  and  “glaze.”  A  slip  is  any  silicate 
simple  or  compound  that  is  not  carried  beyond 
the  point  of  fusion,  it  may  be  brought  to  it, 
but  must  not  be  fused.  An  enamel  is  any 
silicate  that  is  found,  and  when  fused  has  the 
property  of  remaining  translucent  or  opaque. 
A  glaze  is  any  silicate  that  is  fused,  and  when 
fused  becomes  transparent.  Then  we  have 
that  great  borderland  of  “semi-transparent 
glazes,”  “semi-enamels”  and  “slips”  bordering 
upon  the  “enamel.” 

This  article  is  not  intended  for  those  who 
claim  that  the  slip  must  be  made  of  clay,  clay 
and  flint,  or  clay,  flint  and  spar— or  who  will 
not  admit  that  any,  or  every  known  ingredient 
may  enter  into  its  composition,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  such  quantities  as  not  to  interfere  with 
its  characteristics.  Nor  is  it  intended  for  those 
who  claim  that  the  “glaze”  must  contain 
lead  or  any  other  ingredient  or  set  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  or  that  the  enamel  must  contain  tin  or 
any  other  specified  material.  With  such  peo¬ 
ple  I  will  disagree  at  many  points. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  natural  or  chemical 
compound  that  belongs  distinctively  to  the 
slip,  the  enamel,  or  the  glaze;  it  may  exist  but 
not  to  my  knowledge.  Tin  seems  to  be  the 
nearest  and  might  be  claimed  by  some,  as  a 
distinct  enamel  ingredient,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  its  use  in  the  slip,  or  in  limited 
quantities  in  the  glaze. 

As  we  pass  up  the  thermometric  scale,  we 
encounter  at  the  different  heats,  distinct 
classes  of  slips,  enamels  and  glazes.  The  prac¬ 
tical  man  working  at  a  cherry  red  or  orange 
heat,  would  be  surprised  at  the  compounds 


used  by  the  one  working  at  the  white  or  bril¬ 
liant  white  heat.  One  man’s  slip  might  become 
the  other’s  enamel  or  glaze  and  vice  versa. 

As  we  approach  the  white  heat  we  meet  with 
many  interesting  facts.  Lime,  which  at  a  low 
heat  was  one  of  our  strongest  resistants,  be¬ 
comes  one  of  our  strongest  fluxes.  White  lead 
or  any  lead  compound  wfciich  is  a  good  flux  at 
a  low  heat  is  almost  useless  at  a  high  heat  as  it 
volatilizes  and  dissipates.  Potash  seems  to 
work  quite  steadily  throughout  the  scale. 
Compounds  containing  much  lime  are  special¬ 
ly  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  often  a  very  few 
degrees  of  heat  change  them  from  “bodies” 
that  look  as  though  they  would  stand  almost 
any  amount  of  fire  into  thoroughly  fused 
glazes.  Barium,  strontium  and  magnesium 
may  come  under  the  same  head,  but  never 
having  experimented  with  them  to  any  great 
extent  I  can  not  say. 

Take  the  oxides  of  silicon,  aluminum  and 
calcium  (or  silica,  alumina  and  lime)  with 
these  three  materials  alone  we  can  produce, 
the  slip,  the  enamel  or  the  glaze,  combine  with 
them  potash  or  soda,  magnesia,  barytes,  or  the 
fluorides  and  we  have  the  same  rule.  Produce 
a  slip  and  you  can  produce  its  corresponding 
enamel  or  glaze.  Produce  the  enamel  or  glaze 
and  you  can  produce  the  corresponding  slip. 

We  will  look  at  a  practical  recipe  and  see 
what  facts  we  can  learn  from  it. 

ROUNDS. 


National  China  Clay .  20 

English  “  “  No.  7 .  25 

Flint .  85 

Feldspar . . . . 100 

Paris  White .  8% 


Total . 288% 


As  it  stands  it  is  a  slip  or  body  below  a  white 
heat,  at  a  white  heat  it  vitrifies  and  at  a  strong 
or  brilliant  white  it  fuses  into  a  beautiful 
transparent  glaze,  add  “Paris  white”  and  the 
mixture  will  pass  through  the  enamel  stage, 
it  probably  will  not  make  a  fine  enamel,  but  it 
will  as  stated  pass  through  the  enamel  stage. 

Slips,  enamels  and  glazes  may  be  made  with 
clay  or  without  clay,  with  much  clay  or  with 
little  clay,  consequently  the  slip,  the  enamel 
or  the  glaze  may  be  given  any  degree  of  con¬ 
traction  desired,  within  reasonable  limits. 

In  nature  we  find  clay  as  a  compound  silicate 
of  more  or  less  complexity  and  following  many 
of  the  variations  which  we  give  to  our  artifi¬ 
cial  slips,  enamels  and  glazes. 

These  clays  burn  at  different  heats  and  many 
of  them  pass  through  the  stages  of  vitrification 
and  fusion. 

Unfortunately  old  “Dame  Nature”  is  not 
always  kind,  and  the  enameler  has  to  enamel 
the  clays  or  mixtures  of  them  as  it  pleases  her 
to  furnish  them,  occasionally  the  “old  lady” 
furnishes  a  clay  of  such  nature  that  the 
enameler  has  to  give  it  up,  but  as  a  rule  he 
adapts  his  mixtures  to  his  clays. 

If  he  has  a  low  heat  clay  he  will  probably  at¬ 
tempt  to  “enamel”  it,  if  his  clay  stands  a  high 
heat  he  will  probably  us  the  “slip  and  glaze” 
method  or  he  may  use  the  enamel.  He  may 
use  two  burnings  or  accomplish  his  purpose 
with  one.  In  any  event  he  does  the  best  he 
can  and  is  not  particularly  fond  of  being  told 
his  method  is  “no  good.”  If  he  is  a  thoughtful 
and  hard  working  individual  he  will  investi¬ 
gate  his  clay  thoroughly,  ascertain  all  its  tricks 
at  the  press,  in  drying  and  in  burning  and  will 
elect  whether  to  “enamel”  while  wet,  while 
dry  or  when  burned,  or  whether  to  “slip  and 
glaze”  while  wet,  while  dry  or  when  burned. 

It  is  utter  nonsense  for  one  man  who  does 
not  know  how  to  do  a  thing,  to  tell  or  even  im¬ 
ply— to  the  world  at  large  and  the  man  that 
does  know  how— that  it  cannot  be  done.  This 
is  especially  true  in  clay  working.  What  does 
a  man  know  about  a  clay  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of?  Almost  nothing.  Some  clays  will 
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stand  almost  anything,  others  will  play  some 
trick  if  handled  the  least  improperly,  others 
are  good  in  some  particulars  but  bad  in  others. 

While  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  condemn 
strongly  the  tendency  for  the  enameler  to  run 
down  slip  and  glaze,  or  for  the  slip  and  glaze 
man  to  run  down  the  enamel. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  man 
whose  “compound  silicate”  fuses  in  an  opaque 
condition,  should  not  have  just  as  good  quali¬ 
ties  in  it,  as  has  the  man  whose  “compound 
silicate”  fuses  in  a  transparent  condition. 

Arguments  supported  by  facts  are  always 
more  convincing  than  the  unsupported  argu¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  bragging  but  do  not  see  how  to  support  my 
position,  without  stating  that  I  have  slipped 
wet  and  dry  to  a  large  extent,  slipped  burned 
to  a  limited  degree,  enameled  dry  and  burned 
to  a  small  extent,  enameled  wet  to  the  extent 
of  100,000  brick,  glazed  wet  and  dry  up  into  the 
millions.  Glazing  burned  is  too  common  to 
need  mention. 

The  enameler  may  then  go  on  with  his  work 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  his  method,  as 
such,  is  correct,  and  the  only  thing  he  need 
look  out  for  is,  whether  he  has  properly  adapt¬ 
ed  his  method  to  his  clay,  or  whether  his 
method  is  the  proper  one  for  the  clay  he  is  us¬ 
ing.  To  some  clays,  no  method  seems  applica¬ 
ble  at  present,  to  others  the  “slip  and  glaze” 
method  could  be  made  applicable  with  great 
difficulty.  I  cannot  imagine  a  condition  of  clay 
—provided  it  can  be  enameled  at  all— that  will 
not  yield  to  the  genuine  enamels,  though  it 
might  not  yield  profitably. 

Some  clays  are  easily  handled  in  one  burning 
others  require  two  burnings,  as  a  rule  however 
this  question  is  simply  one  of  economy  and 
utility.  Artemus. 

i  To  be  Continued.  ) 


The  New  York  Market. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

All  manufacturers  are  awaiting  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  for  the  coming  season,  not 
alone  for  what  the  demand  may  be,  but  more 
especially  what  may  be  done  to  help  the  trade 
by  the  manufacturers  as  a  body,  by  some 
measure  that  will  be  the  means  of  equalizing 
supply  and  demand. 

The  past  three  months  have  not  made  a  very 
high  record  in  the  consumption  of  brick .  The 
weather  has  been-of  such  a  nature  that  work 
has  not  been  continuous,  which  leaves  on  the 
first  of  March  a  still  larger  amount  of  brick  on 
hand  than  at  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
weather  is  worse  at  present  writing  (March  1) , 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past  three 
months.  The  Hackensack  river  is  frozen 
over,  and  the  Hudson  is  closed  to  shipment  at 
Haverstraw.  Long  Island  is  sending  a  few 
brick  to  the  Kew  York  market.  South  Jersey 
is  for  the  present  closed  with  ice.  The  ma¬ 
sons  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  cannot  lay 
brick. 

The  usual  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
brickmaking  season  is  about  six  weeks  off, 
and  no  agreement  has  been  reached  as  yet. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  in  the  same 
position  as  the  old  lady’s  husband  who  died. 
She  said,  he  did  not  want  to  die,  but  he  was 
“obleeged  to.  ”  There  are  a  number  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  “obleeged  to’  ’  make  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity.  If  their  lease  did  not  call  for 
such  obligation  on  their  part,  they  would  not 
turn  a  machine. 

Under  the  present  state  of  the  trade  and  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  season,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  each  meeting  of  the  fraternity  is  anxi¬ 
ously  looked  forward  to,  to  see  if  some  plan 
cannot  be  devised  to  help  in  a  measure  all 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  on  tide 
water. 


WILL  THEY  AGREE  ? 

It  would  require  one  gifted  with  second  sight 
to  say  positively  that  they  will,  and  why  they 
do  not  is  beyond  comprehension. 

Take  the  figures  given  in  the  February  Olay  - 
Worker  of  the  number  of  brick  made  the 
past  year,  nine  hundred  million,  with  over 
three  hundred  million  on  hand  on  the  first  of 
the  year.  This  shows  that  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  would  more  than  meet  the  demand.  The 
cold  facts  are  these,  taking  last  year’s  con¬ 
sumption  of  brick  as  a  basis.  The  number  of 
brick  afloat  and  unsold,  with  stock  at  princi¬ 
pal  points,  there  is  enough  now  on  hand  to 
place  on  the  market  from  the  first  of  March 
to  the  first  of  August  three  million  brick  daily. 
The  old  saying  “desperate  diseases  require 
desperate  remedies”  is  certainly  applicable 
in  this  case.  Certainly  the  trade  has  reached 
a  desperate  state,  and  one  would  say  that 
wisdom  should  teach  the  manufacturers  that 
a  regard  for  their  own  safety  should  lead  them 
to  an  agreement. 

The  bee  that  buzzes  in  the  bonnet  of  some 
whispers  “form  a  trust.  ’  ’  Others  wish  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  production.  Is  a  trust  feasible? 
We  are  told  that  nothing  is  impossible.  But 
as  one  looks  over  the  situation  carefully,  it 
would  seem  that  the  formation  of  a  brick 
trust,  and  carrying  it  to  a  successful  point  of 
operation,  as  the  advocates  of  it  say  has  been 
done  with  oil,  cordage,  sugar  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  as  likely  of  realization  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  programme  as  perpetual  motion. 

The  proposition  is  that  the  trust  assume  all 
leases,  and  take  all  Individual  property,  pay¬ 
ing  in  stock,  with  common  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  per  cent,  and  preferred  at  the  rate 
of  eight  per  cent.  While  one  would  question 
whether  there  would  be  any  who  would  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  proposition,  there  are  some 
that  are  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  The  readers 
of  the  Clay-Worker  know  that  in  churches, 
young  converts  are  given  great  latitude,  as 
their  zeal  is  sometimes  greater  than  their  dis¬ 
cretion.  Just  so  in  the  present  case.  Those 
that  wish  to  boom  the  trust  say,  “why,  look 
at  the  saving  that  will  be  effected  under  single 
head  management.  Take  the  towing  alone. 
We  will  own  our  own  boats,  and  do  all  our 
own  towing,  thereby  saving  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.” 

In  cold  figures,  the  total  cost  of  towing  on 
the  Hudson  in  the  brick  trade  for  last  year 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars . 
Rather  a  bad  case  of  young  convert. 

A  MEETING 

was  held  at  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
February  8th,  with  the  object  of  getting  the 
Up  River  men,  with  those  from  Haverstraw 
and  New  Jersey.  The  result  was  there  were 
too  many  present  who  had  different  views. 
The  representative  from  the  Fishkill  side  of 
the  river  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  trust. 
When  addressing  the  meeting,  he  said:  “See 
what  a  saving  can  be  accomplished  in  one 
item  alone.  Under  the  present  system  each 
yard  employs  a  foreman  and  second  hand. 
Under  trust  management,  those  two  men 
could  supervise  five  or  six  yards.”  In  the 
section  where  he  is  manufacturing,  there  are 
about  six  yards  to  the  mile.  As  brickyards 
are  run  at  present,  they  would  be  well  “sup¬ 
ervised.”  His  is  only  a  worse  case  of  young 
convert.  I  may  say  his  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  is  of  but  recent  date. 

The  senior  manufacturer  from  Hackensack, 
Mr.  N.  Mehrhof ,  one  who  has  learned  the  art 
from  practical  experience,  remarked  that  in 
his  “observation  and  knowledge,  when  a  man 
superintended  the  making  and  burning  of 
four  or  live  million  of  brick  a  season  he  had 
enough  to  do.”  In  other  words,  the  saving 
clause  of  this  argument  was  impenetrable. 
Mr.  Mehrhof  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
while  the  other  speaker  was  like  Tom  Wat¬ 
son;  he  did  not  know  “where  he  was  at.” 


Another  manufacturer,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Newburgh,  advocated  Trust  first,  last  and  all 
the  time,  and  he  would  go  in  nothing  else. 
His  action  surprised  no  one,  as  he  was  never 
known  to  go  into  anything  that  would  be  a 
benefit,  but  is  always  ready  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  others  who  curtail  their  output  by 
increasing  his  own.  He  said  he  would  not 
enter  into  any  agreement  tending  to  restrict 
manufacture,  as  in  times  past  he  had  seen 
that  such  an  agreement  would  not  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  In  1879,  this  same  man,  when 
making  brick  in  Haverstaw,  would  not  join 
with  the  others  when  they  made  and  kept  an 
agreement  to  restrict,  but  run  his  yard  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  offered  a  premium  for 
men.  Three  years  ago,  in  New  York  City,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Association,  this  same  gentleman  said:  “All 
1  want  is  that  the  association  protect  me  so 
that  I  can  make  brick ;  but  I  will  not  agree  to 
curtail  output.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  is 
an  advocate  of  a  trust? 

THE  SITUATION  AT  PRESENT 

does  not  look  toward  any  definite  plan.  No 
conservative  business  man  will  sell  out  his 
yard  and  take  in  payment  stock  that  I  may 
say  has  no  value.  To  buy  out  all  the  yards  in 
this  vicinity,  paying  for  them  in  cash,  would 
take  a  few  millions.  Just  as  soon  as  the  man¬ 
agement  had  arranged  the  output  so  that  a 
paying  price  was  obtained,  new  yards  would 
be  started,  as  there  is  unlimited  material  at 
hand  with  capital  to  be  had  to  carry  it  on,  so 
that  the  supply  would  be  more  than  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  result  of  this  would  be  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  dividends,  thereby  placing  a  very 
uncertain  value  on  the  stock. 

If  the  brick  industry  of  the  Hudson  and  ad¬ 
jacent  points  had  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  to  consume  their  material,  as  is  the 
case  of  sugar,  cordage  and  oil,  the  brick  trust 
might  be  successful.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  a  case 
of  eggs  all  in  one  basket.  All  stock  must  go 
to  the  one  market— New  York  City. 

The  hope  of  help  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
curtailment  of  the  product,  and  this  has 
rather  a  dark  aspect  at  present.  The  middle 
of  May  seems  to  be  the  time  set  to  start  manu¬ 
facturing.  I  only  wish  that  it  could  be  so 
arranged  that  you  could  have  the  returns 
from  all  brick  made  and  sold  this  season, 
from  the  time  some  will  start  until  the  middle 
of  May.  You  would  be  beyond  the  danger 
line  of  want  for  the  rest  of  your  days. 

THE  MARKET. 

On  the  first  of  March  there  were  fifty  barges 
awaiting  sale,  some  of  them  having  been  on 
the  market  for  the  past  two  months.  The 
schedule  price  of  $6.00  per  thousand  is  still 
adhered  to  by  some  of  the  manufacturers. 
When  the  dealers  require  that  certain  grade, 
they  will  pay  that  price  for  them,  but  they 
can,  as  a  rule,  get  all  they  want  for  less  than 
$6.00. 

Each  day  of  March  brings  more  brick  on  an 
already  full  and  overflowing  market.  The 
prices  now  stand  about  as  follows: 

New  Jersey,  hard,  $4.50  and  $5.00;  New,  Jer¬ 
sey,  good,  $5.12V2  and  $5.25;  Long  Island,  good, 
$5.25 ;  Hudson  River,  hard,  $5.50 ;  Hudson 
River,  good,  $5.75;  Hudson  River,  fine,  $5.87V2; 
Hudson  River,  choice,  $6.00;  Hackensack, 
$5.12V2.  A.  N.  Oltimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Kiln  Building. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  and  should  be  glad  to 
receive  information  regarding  a  brick  and  tile 
kiln  I  have  been  using  as  an  up-draft,  but 
which  I  would  like,  before  next  season,  to  con¬ 
vert  into  a  down-draft.  It  is  fifty  feet  by 
eighteen  by  eight,  inside  measurements,  with 
a  crown  in  it,  and  we  have  put  in  a  flash  wall 
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five  feet  high.  There  are  nine  flre-holes  on 
each  side,  with  a  nine-inch  space  between  the 
main  and  flash  walls.  Would  you  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  size  of  flues  and  chimneys,  also 
height  of  chimneys,  I  ought  to  construct,  also 
whether  chimney  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  built  in  the  wall  or  entirely  outside? 

If  I  am  not  taking  up  too  much  of  your  valua¬ 
ble  time,  there  is  another  question  I  should  he 
pleased  to  receive  light  upon.  Why  will  tile 
not  burn  the  second  time  the  same  as  pottery  ? 
My  clay  is  all  white,  with  a  foot  of  loam  on  the 
surface,  then  a  very  smajl  seam  of  limestone 
in  some  places,  but  the  remainder  is  entirely 
free  from  stone  and  about  twelve  feet  deep. 
The  clay  has  been  taken  out  of  the  bank  for 
pottery,  as  brick  or  tile,  and  works  well.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  because  they  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  a  little  damp,  after  being  taken 
out  the  first  time,  but  I  have  tried  a  few  which 
were  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  without  taking 
them  out  at  all,  but  still  cannot  get  them  to 
come  out  sound. 

Any  other  information  than  that  I  have 
asked  regarding  a  down-draft  kiln  would  be 
considered  a  special  favor.  A  Novice. 


Queries  and  Answers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  frequently  receive  letters  from  readers  of 
the  Clay-Worker  asking  for  information  on 
matters  pertaining  to  various  little  details  of 
the  work  about  a  brickyard.  I  take  pleasure 
in  replying  to  such  queries  as  my  time  will 
permit,  though  it  entails  more  labor  and 
trouble  than-  it  would  with  many  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  command  the 
services  of  typewriters.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
many  of  these  letters  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  craftsmen  generally.  I  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  will  send  more  in  the  future  if 
these  pass  editorial  inspection. 

Mr.  W.  F.  T., - ,  Indiana: 

From  what  you  say  in  your  letter  to  me,  your 
clay-bed  is  very  shallow.  You  say,  you  “cut 
your  clay  two  spades  deep ,  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches,  and  that  it  is  very  tough;’’  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  four  inches  of  sand  on  the  clay  and 
mix  all  together,  so  as  to  prevent  cracking  in 
drying,  and  you  want  to  know  if  that  will 
prevent  the  cracking.  If  the  clay  cracks  in 
drying,  you  should  add  sand  free  from  soil, 
until  the  cracking  ceases,  in  an  open  shed. 
Very  strong  clay  will  take  an  equal  amount  of 
sharp,  clean  sand,  and  make  good  brick  if 
thoroughly  tempered  together.  You  must  ex¬ 
periment  until  you  find  the  right  thing  to  do. 
If  you  dry  brick  on  an  open  yard  in  the  sun, 
they  will  crack  much  more  than  if  dried  under 
cover,  or  on  pallets  under  a  shed.  You  may 
learn  something  further  about  the  kind  of 
clay  that  cracks  most,  and  the  cause  and 
remedy  for  cracking,  by  reading  “Brickmak¬ 
ing’  and  Burning,’’  published  by  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  IF  “HEADS”  OF  KILN 
SHOULD  SETTLE  BEFORE  “MIDDLES.” 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  good  burn, 
“watersmoke”  slow,  get  fires  out  all  over 
the  top,  before  you  put  a  settling  heat  in  the 
arches.  Then  close  your  furnace  doors,  and 
let  the  “heads”  get  a  little  more  heat  than 
the  “middles”  until  they  start  to  settle. 
Then  keep  the  heat  about  the  same  all  the 
way  through  the  “arches,”  closing  your 
furnace  doors  occasionally,  so  that  the  heads 
will  settle  close  to  the  clamp  or  walls  of  kiln. 
As  soon  as  the  heads  begin  to  settle,  if  the 
clay  settles  under  a  low  heat,  cover  the  deep¬ 
est  settled  places  with  damp,  fine  clay. 

As  soon  as  you  begin  to  cover  the  settled 
and  well  burned  places  the  Are  will  leave 
them  and  go  to  the  spots  needing  it,  and  soon 
the  whole  kiln  will  be  settled ;  and  all  must  be 


covered  with  clay  excepting  the  corners.  If 
you  burn  in  permanent  kilns  and  your  clay 
settles  much,  the  kiln  will  leave  the  walls, 
and  a  crack  will  be  seen  all  along  the  heads. 
This  must  be  filled  with  brick  and  the  clay 
covering  put  on  close  up  to  the  walls. 

THE  ONLY"  CRITERION  FOR  A  GOOD  BURN  IS 
HEAT  ON  TOP  OF  KILN. 

A  settle  is  deceptive.  The  brick  at  bottom 
of  kiln  may  be  heated  too  quick  and  too  much, 
which  will  show  a  settle  of  the  kiln  when  the 
main  body  of  the  kiln  is  only  salmon  brick. 
If  a  kiln  be  set  and  burned  right,  the  heat 
under  the  first  course  of  brick  on  top  has  the 
same  appearance  and  intensity  as  the  heat 
in  the  arches. 

YOUR  IDEA  OF  PUTTING  TWO  COURSES  OF  PLAT¬ 
TING  ON  INSTEAD  OF  CLAY, 
is  not  practicable.  It  is  not  only  a  hot,  bad 
job,  but  it  is  more  expensive  than  using  clay 
and  cannot  produce  the  same  result.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable,  to  say  the  least,  to  ask  questions 
for  which  common  sense  suggests  the  answer. 
1  have  fully,  repeatedly,  at  different  times 
and  places,  tried  to  plat  kilns  with  brick  in¬ 
stead  of  using  clay,  and  found  it  troublesome, 
costly  and  inefficient.  It  is  my  interest  and 
purpose  to  recommend  the  very  best  results 
of  my  own  personal  experience.  All  that  I 
advise  has  cost  me  time,  study,  labor  and 
money,  and  yet  a  nbvice  in  brickmaking  will 
give  me  his  notion  of  a  thing  about  brick,  and 
ask  me  if  his  notion  is  not  much  better  than 
my  experience  and  advice.  If  you  are  sick 
and  send  fora  doctor,  and  then  prescribe  for 
yourself,  the  doctor  will  charge  you  the  same 
for  his  visit  and  you  will  be  called  a  crank. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  my  plan  for 
controlling  the  heat  on  top  of  an  open  brick 
kiln  by  using  clay  instead  of  brick  is  all  wrong. 
These  fault-finders  say  that  “the  dirt  or  clay 
will  fall  down  into  the  kiln  and  discolor  the 
brick.”  They  have  never  tried  my  plan  and 
know  nothing  about  it.  They  think  that  I  use 
dust  when  I  prescribe  “fine,  damp  clay.” 
Now  a  little  common  sense  and  practice  will 
show  you  that  if  you  take  a  loamy  clay,  throw 
a  little  water  on  it,  crush  the  large  lumps, 
and  throw  it  up  in  a  pile,  it  soon  becomes 
damp  enough  to  adhere  and  form  a  cake,  if 
pressed  a  little  with  the  foot  when  thrown  on 
the  kiln. 

A  man  can  take  a  half  bushel  of  this  clay  in 
a  bag,  and  in  a  moment  step  anywhere  on  a 
kiln  and  cover  about  two  feet  square,  some 
times  more,  with  his  half  bushel  of  clay.  He 
spreads  it  with  his  foot;  he  does  not  suffer 
from  the  heat ;  he  covers  effectually  the  spot 
burned,  prevents  further  waste  of  heat,  and 
forces  the  draft  and  heat  of  kiln  to  places 
that  are  not  burned.  When  the  kiln  gets  cool 
enough  to  open,  an  expert  hand  will  take  a 
shovel  and  run  it  under  the  platting,  taking 
up  all  the  clay,  and  throw  all  down  a  chute  or 
trough  into  proper  places  alongside  of  kiln. 
If  the  platting  be  of  whole  brick,  they  can  be 
hacked  in  the  right  place  and  be  used  again. 
Bats  can  likewise  be  used,  if  necessary.  It 
is  impossible  to  effectually  cover  a  bat  brick 
kiln  with  brick.  If  the  kiln  were  covered  with 
whole  burned  brick  and  the  brick  laid  tight 
together,  it  would  so  dampen  the  kiln  that  the 
heat  passing  off  would  form  down-draft  cur¬ 
rents  or  crack  side  walls  of  kiln,  or  both.  If 
the  platting  were  of  green  brick,  they  would 
shrink  too  much  and  would  break  to  bats 
when  taken  off .  If  the  platting  were  put  on, 
there  would  be  cracks  or  open  spaces  left. 
These  would  have  to  be  covered  with  clay,  so 
that  the  clay  covering  is  the  cheap,  easy, 
quick  and  effectual  way  to  control,  distribute, 
retain  and  economize  heat  in  an  up-draft  brick 
kiln,  and  thoroughly  anneal  and  burn  the 
brick. 

I  have  here  answered  all  of  the  main  ques¬ 
tions  sent  to  me  lately  by  several  persons,  in 


different  parts  of  the  country,  as  stated  above. 
I  shall  continue  to  answer  questions  sent  to 
me  about  brickmaking,  through  the  Clat- 
Worker,  unless  the  questions  are  for  my  own 
private ,  personal  consideration .  I  try  to  talk 
plain  without  being  personal.  My  main  pur¬ 
pose  and  desire  is  to  be  useful  to  the  Craft  I 
have  served  with  for  the  last  three-score-and- 
ten.  Respectfully,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 


Out  ot  the  Usual  Order. 

Editor  Clap- Worker: 

Enclosed  please  And  money  order  for  54,  to 
pay  one  year’s  subscription  for  two  copies  of 
the  Clay-Worker.  I  lately  bought  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  at  Houston,  Texas, 
and  am  adding  dry  press  brick  machinery  to 
the  works  there.  I  am  putting  in  a  Columbia 
four-mould  press,  together  with  disintegrator, 
elevators,  etc.— a  complete  outfit  for  manufac¬ 
turing  dry  press  brick.  The  clay  will  be  ele¬ 
vated  and  dumped  into  the  drying  and  storage 
sheds,  by  means  of  a  winding  drum,  in  dump 
cars,  on  rail  track,  and  no  teams  or  scrap¬ 
ers  will  be  used  for  gathering  or  hauling 
the  clay.  The  brick  business  has  been  pretty 
good  In  this  section  and  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  is  favorable.  I  have  been 
operating  my  yard  here  all  winter  and  have 
been  behind  orders  all  year.  Other  business  is 
and  has  been  quite  dull,  A.  Thaison. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Tests  of  the  Strength  of  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  at  the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

A  series  of  tests  has  been  inaugurated  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  strength  of  building  material  rep¬ 
resenting  the  resources  of  the  different  States 
and  Territories  in  respect  to  the  strength  of 
timber,  clay  products,  including  building  and 
paving  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  and  other  fire¬ 
proof  building  material ;  also  stones  from  the 
various  quarries,  and  cements. 

It  is  expected  from  the  scope  these  tests 
will  assume  that  eventually  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  will  be  fully  illustrated 
in  this  investigation.  Those  interested  are 
invited  to  assist  in  carrying  out  these  tests 
in  the  contribution  of  material,  or  by  aiding 
in  the  collection  of  such  as  represent  the 
building  material  of  State  or  vicinity. 

The  results  of  tests,  on  their  completion, 
will  be  forwarded  the  contributors  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  will  subsequently  appear  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  Tests  of  Metals,  made  at 
this  Arsenal,  a  public  document. 

The  transportation  charges,  by  freight,  to 
Watertown  Arsenal  and  the  expenses  of  test¬ 
ing  and  reports  of  results,  will  be  defrayed  by 
the  government.  The  cost  of  material  and 
its  preparation  into  specimens  according  to 
the  appended  specifications,  will  be  borne  by 
the  contributors. 

The  material  contributed  should  be  suitably 
marked  for  identification  and  a  description 
forwarded,  stating,  if  the  material  is  brick, 
the  name  of  manufacturer  and  address,  and 
if  made  by  a  special  process,  mention  the  fact; 
purpose  for  which  brick  are  used,  building, 
paving  or  fire  brick,  and  same  for  other  clay 
products. 

Forward  such  of  the  above  called  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  may  be  known,  together  with  three 
to  five  full-sized  brick,  of  a  kind  representing 
hard  and  soft  burned  material,  or  different 
degree  of  vitrlfaction.  Terra  cotta,  terra  cotta 
lumber,  and  other  fire-proof  material,  rectangular 
shapes,  full-sized,  three  to  five  specimens  of 
a  kind.. 

Those  who  intend  to  send  material  for  test¬ 
ing  will  also  please  forward  at  an  early  date 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  material  which 
they  expect  to  contribute  ,  and  about  the  time 
its  shipment  may  be  expected.  The  material 
should  be  shipped  addressed  to  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer,  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown, 
Mass. ,  as  early  as  expedient  to  do  so,  and  not 
later  than  will  secure  its  arrival  at  this  Arse¬ 
nal  prior  to  June  15,  1894.  J.  W.  Reilly, 
Major  Ordnance  Dept. ,  U.  S.  A. , 
Commanding. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BRICKYARD  BOOKKEEPER. 


An  Excercising  Tale  of  a  Vainglorious 
Athlete. 


)  HAT  J.  DeLaney  Blotter 
aspired  to  become  an 
athlete  was  a  surprise 
to  his  friends.  He  was 
not  apparently  intend¬ 


ed  by  nature  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  Blotter  was  first  assis¬ 
tant  bookkeeper  for  the  Ada¬ 
mant  Carmine  Brick  Company 
and  a  model  man  except  as  to 
his  physique.  In  fact,  Blotter’s 
wife  was  his  superior  in  weight,  as  well 
as  years,  for  she  was  38  in  the  matter  of 


summers,  while  his  winters  had  num¬ 
bered  a  half  a  score  less,  and  while  she 
tipped  the  scales  at  180,  his  avoirdupois 
was  unable  to  .extend  the  indicator  at  a 
greater  point  than  registered  119£ 
pounds.  What  he  lacked  in  flesh  he 
made  up  in  amiability.  He  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  favorite  with  the  people  he  came 
in  contact  with,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  when  an  athletic  club  was  started 
in  the  town  of  Clayrionette,  that  he 


was  invited  to  become  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber.  It  was  an  epoch  in  Blotter’s  life. 


Visions  of  immense  personal  strength 
rose  before  his  mind.  He  began  the 
life  of  an  athlete — a  miniature  Corbett. 


variety  of  sporting  papers,  which  he 
read,  much  to  the  neglect  of  his  erst¬ 
while  favorite — the  Clay-Worker.  He 


He  no  longer  permitted  his  wife  to 
bundle  him  up  when  he  went  to  his 
work,  and  poo-hooed  her  warnings  not 
to  get  into  draughts,  or  stand  on  the 
outside  of  the  street  car. 

He  became  a  changed  man.  Nothing 
short  of  two  hours  a  day  with  dumb¬ 


bells  and  Indian  clubs  would  do  him  ; 
he  even  neglected  his  fireside,  much  to 
his  poor  wife’s  distress,  who  was  quite 
in  love  with  her  pocket-edition  hubby. 

There  was  something  almost  weird 
in  the  change  that  had  come  over  Mr. 
Blotter.  From  a  creature  the  reverse  of 
robust  and  who  had  to  be  constantly 
looked  after  to  preserve  his  vitality,  he 
blossomed  forth  into  the  most  ultra¬ 
athlete.  Of  course,  it  was  after  hours 
that  he  became  thus  metamorphized, 
for  no  man  seeing  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  column  of  figures  would  take  him  for 
a  disciple  of  muscular  development. 

But  at  home  it  was  apparent.  He 
entered  the  bosom  of  his  family  with 
his  pockets  bulging  out  with  a  great 


paid  little  attention  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  hair,  (which  before  had 
been  a  favorite  occupation,)  but  ex¬ 
panded  his  chest  to  its  fullest  pro¬ 
portion  and  gazed  critically  into  the 
looking  glass. 

Even  on  the  street  his  aspect  was 
changed,  for  he  eschewed  his  overcoat, 
and  wore  a  suit  of  strange,  rough,  dotty 
material,  which  gave  an  impression 
of  increased  bulk.  He  even  exchanged 
his  customary  creep  for  a  reckless  swag¬ 
ger,  which  even  impressed  the  brawny 
workmen  about  the  brick  kilns. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  point  out  to  Mrs.  Blotter  the 
wonderful  development  of  his  biceps. 

All  this  went  on  for  three  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Blotter’s 
weight  had  increased  three  quarters  of 
a  pound,  and  he  became  very  strong — 
too  strong  to  work.  He  is  looking  for 
another  job,  and  the  man  who  has  taken 
his  place  is  a  short,  soggy  muscled  man, 
who  spends  his  spare  time  in  playing 
seven-up  for  the  cigars,  a  man  who 
has’nt  weighed  himself  in  ten  years,  and 
does’nt  know  an  Indian  club  from  a 
chameleon. 

There  is  a  moral  in  Blotter’s  latter 
career,  but  it  would  take  a  sectional 
“Jimmy”  to  get  to  it — and  it  would’nt 
be  worth  the  trouble  even  if  it  were 
found.  Charles  Lederer. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRAIN  TILE 
AND  BRICK. 

BY  F.  E.  DICKINSON. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  broad  and 
comprehensive.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  present  an  exhaustive  thesis  upon 
this  occasion.  For  such  a  consideration, 
I  would  cheerfully  refer  to  the  excellent 
editorials  and  contributions  in  the  files 
of  the  Drainage  Journal  and  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

The  manufacture  of  drain  tile  is  a 
comparatively  recent  enterprise.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  art  has  attained 
so  high  a  degree  of  excellence  in  so  short 
a  time.  Usually  a  great  adventure  like 
this  requires,  from  its  growth  from  in- 
sipiency  to  full  grown  perfection,  cen¬ 
turies  of  thought  and  experiment.  The 
great  utility  of  tile  drainage  has  inter¬ 
ested  some  of  the  most  fertile  brains  of 
our  day,  and  the  result  of  their  contem¬ 
plation  is  seen  in  the  sphinx-like  growth 
of  this  new  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  so  many  different 
sizes  of  tile  by  so  many  different  men  in 
divers  places  and  manners,  is  a  marvel 
of  perfection. 

The  brick  industry  is  different.  The 
dust  of  the  ages  has  settled  so  thickly 
over  its  history,  that  it  is  lost  in  oblivion. 
Its  first  cry  comes  from  the  darkness  of 
ancient  Egypt — a  wail  of  pain  and  an¬ 
guish  as  the  birth-cry  of  the  new-born 
babe  at  dead  of  night.  Its  history  is 
the  history  of  antiquity.  In  being  pre¬ 
served  itself,  it  has  preserved  the  record 
of  ages.  Marvelous  indeed,  has  been 
the  various  methods  of  brickmaking 
from  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  straw 
bricks  to  the  time  of  modern  bricks 
without  straw. 

The  task  of  the  brickmaker  has  been 
continuous,  and  while  the  world  stands 
will  probably  be  unending.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  the  final  burning  will  be 
firing  of  a  vast  up  draft  kiln  of  finely 
moulded  and  enameled  brick  and  terra 
cotta  for  the  building  up  and  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Not  one  generation  or  century  has 
had  the  honor  of  lifting  up  this  industry 
to  anything  like  perfection.  Its  annals 
show  centuries  of  gradual  advance, 
sometimes  long  periods  of  retrograde 
movement,  and  yet,  again  rapid,  forward 
strides  of  almost  electric  speed.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  there  remains  for  explora¬ 
tion  an  almost  illimitable  terra  incognita. 

'•'Read  before  the  Indiana  Tile.  Brick  and 
Drainage  Association,  Jan.  3  and  4,  1894. 


Indeed,  the  excellence  of  the  present  is 
but  an  index  to  the  greater  possibilities 
of  the  future.  With  the  increasing  and 
more  diversified  uses  of  electricity,  the 
discovery  of  subterranean  oceans  of 
natural  gas,  the  new  methods  of  using 
fuel  oil,  and  new  properties  and  uses  of 
the  most  familiar  substances,  and  also 
the  discovery  of  new  elements  with  new 
combinations  of  long  known  basis,  there 
is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  new 
and  interesting  departures  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  building  material  from  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  brick  industry  is  yet  wrapped 
in  its  swaddling  clothes. 

To  him  who  walks  this  mundane 
sphere  in  future  eons,  our  slop  brick, 
stiff  mud  brick,  stock  brick,  crackled, 
mottled,  rock-faced  and  dry  pressed 
brick,  will  no  doubt  be  looked  upon 
with  as  much  curious  interest  as  we  now 
contemplate  the  relics  of  the  almost 
mythical  cave  dwellers.  The  machines, 
kilns,  and  methods  of  manufacture  of 
our  own  day  will  perhaps  awake  the 
pitying  scorn  of  the  craftsmen  of  that 
day. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  pursue  this 
speculative  mood  further,  but  as  our 
subject  has  to  do  with  the  perplexities 
of  the  present,  rather  than  the 
veiled  mysteries  of  the  future,  we  will 
wade  out  through  the  mud  to  the 
factory  and  lopk  it  through. 

The  first  thing  that  engages  our  at¬ 
tention  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
brick  and  drain  tile  are  made.  For 
just  the  same  reason  that  there  could  be 
no  first-class  woolen  goods  without 
wool,  so  there  can  be  no  first-class  drain 
tile  and  brick  without  an  abundance  of 
good  clay.  We  are  informed  that  as 
man  difleretli  from  man,  and  star  from 
star,  so  also  clay  diflereth  from  clay. 
Indeed  no  two  deposits  of  this  useful 
ore  are  alike  in  all  respects. 

The  great  dissimilarity  of  clays  is 
largely  owing  to  diversity  of  position 
and  quality.  Some  clays  are  nearly 
pure,  others  are  mixed  with  lime,  iron, 
sand  and  all  sorts  of  impurities.  Some 
are  plastic,  others  are  not.  Some  are 
worked  directly  from  the  bed,  others 
have  to  be  weathered,  blasted,  broken, 
pulverized,  ground  and  washed.  Some 
crack  easily  while  drying,  while  others 
stand  almost  any  rapidity  of  drying 
without  injury. 

In  order  to  work  a  clay  successfully, 
it  must  be  handled  according  to  its  na¬ 
ture.  Don’t  stioke  a  cat  the  wrong 
way. 


In  former  days  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  and 
worked  his  clay  with  his  own,  or  his 
ox’s  feet,  and  moulded  his  wares  with 
his  hands,  but  not  so  now.  Modern 
machines  are  a  necessity.  Owing  to  the 
varying  nature  of  the  material  to  be 
worked,  there  ought  to  be  and  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  enginery  for  the  purpose 
of  clayworking. 

It  is  readily  inferred  from  the  forego¬ 
ing  that  a  successful  issue  in  any  given 
case  of  drain  tile  and  brickmaking  there 
must  be  a  wise  choice  of  machinery  and 
methods  of  manipulating  the  clay. 
Nearly  all  the  clayworking  machinery 
made  is  excellent,  and  yet,  that  man  is 
fortunate  who  has  made  no  mistakes  in 
his  selection. 

Generally  speaking,  a  machine  should 
be  recommended  by  its  strength,  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  symplicity. 

•  Anyone  contemplating  entering  upon 
the  brick  and  tile  business,  or  remodel¬ 
ing  old  works,  could  profitably  spend 
a  few  weeks  and  several  hundred  dollars 
in  visiting  a  large  number  of  factories 
in  different  localities,  noting  carefully 
elements  of  failure  and  success.  The 
expensive  experience  and  failures  of 
others  would  become  a  source  of  great 
revenue. 

When  once  the  outfit  is  purchased, 
have  faith  in  it,  and  with  the  utmost 
patience,  seek  by  every  possible  means, 
to  make  it  work  satisfactory.  After  the 
machine,  come  driers,  and  kilns.  The 
clay  may  be  the  best,  methods  of  tem¬ 
per!  ng  seemingly  perfect,  and  the  green 
goods  without  defect,  but  if  they  are  not 
properly  burned  the  purchasing  public 
will  pronounce  them  counterfeit.  While 
you  may  not,  for  making  such  goods 
with  your  die,  be  sent  to  the  “Pen,”  you 
will  surely  get  yourself  into  a  “Box” — 
(hole). 

Some  will  insist  on  your  burning  in 
up  draft  kilns,  some  in  down  draft,  and 
some  in  continuous  kilns.'  One  man 
insists  that  thirty  hours  time  is  suffici¬ 
ent  for  burning,  another  says  sixty 
hours,  another  advocates  five  days,  and 
still  another  holds  that  fifteen  days  are 
necessary.  One  burns  wood,  another 
coal ;  his  neighbor  uses  oil,  and  yet  an¬ 
other  requires  gas.  The  variety  of  kilns 
is  multitudinous,  and  so  are  the  various 
methods  of  setting  the  ware,  and 
the  same  skill  must  be  exercised  here 
as  in  the  selection  of  the  machine.  Get 
the  kiln  and  use  the  method  that  best 
suits  your  clay.  The  final  result  will  be 
determined  from  experiment. 
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To  meet  with  success,  good  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  suitable  machines,  and  excellent 
kilns,  we  know  to  be  essential,  but  we 
must  have  some  thoroughly  competent 
men  to  supervise  the  entire  process. 
The  securing  of  these  will  tax  your  in¬ 
genuity  to  the  utmost.  There  will  be 
many  applications  for  the  positions. 
Trial  after  trial  will  perhaps  result  in 
complete  failure. 

A  great  many  of  your  friends  see  your 
mistake  in  this  particular,  and  compre¬ 
hend  also  clearly  just  what  you  ought  to 
do  to  turn  the  unlucky  tide.  It  may  be 
that  they  themselves  or  some  friends  of 
theirs,  who  just  now  providentially  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  out  of  a  job,  is  just  the  man 
for  the  place.  Another  change,  result — 
failure,  more  expense,  more  disappoint¬ 
ment.  How  to  get  out  of  this  trouble,  I 
don’t  know.  If  you  do  however  succeed 
in  solving  this  mystery,  you  will  become 
a  rich  man. 

There  is  another  idea  suggested  by 
our  subject,  and  that  is  the  combined 
manufacture  of  drain  tile  and  brick. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  tile  facto¬ 
ries  where  it  would  be  unwise  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  manufacture  of  brick  also, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  some 
brick  plants  as  regards  tile. 

There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for 
large  concerns  to  undertake  to  supply 
all  the  products  that  their  material  will 
produce.  Armour’s  great  meat  packing 
establishment  is  a  notable  example  of 
this  drift.  From  a  slaughter  house 
have  grown  a  large  number  of  special 
lines,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
end.  The  Standard  Oil  Company’s 
magnificient  display  at  Jackson  Park 
bore  testimony  to  their  far-reaching 
enterprise.  The  thing  that  the  man¬ 
agers  of  these  colossal  concerns  seek  to 
accomplish  must  commend  itself  to  our 
careful  consideration.  There  must  be 
pecuniary  profit  to  secure  their  interest. 
From  this  consolidation  there  results  an 
output  of  commodities  in  almost  every 
way  superior  to  those  produced  by  the 
old  methods.  What  is  true  of  the  cases 

mentioned  seems  to  be  true  also  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  clay  business. 

In  the  first  place,  the  r^w  material  for 
the  production  of  good  drain  tile^and 
good  brick  are  the  same  or  nearly  so. 
The  little  variation  between  the  two  is, 
in  itself,  an  argument  for  a  combined 
factory.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
a  good  drain  tile  clay  is  nearly  pure, 
while  that  for  good  brick  may  contain 
many  impurities,  especially  sand.  These 
two  varieties  often  overlap  each  other. 


Many  deposits  of  clay  are  in  different 
layers.  In  some  cases  the  sandy  clay 
must  be  removed  before  the  material 
for  tile  can  be  obtained,  or  it  may  be, 
that  underneath  the  fine,  smooth  tile 
clay  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  ex¬ 
cellent  brick  clay.  Other  conditions 
being  favorable,  it  is  much  more  econ¬ 
omical  to  utilize  each  product  in  the 
manufacture  of  that  for  which  it  is  best 
suited,  than  to  spoil  your  trade  by  the 
production  of  an  inferior  article  out  of 
unsuitable  material;  or  to  spend  time 
and  money  in  carting  away  the  upper 
strata,  or  to  allow  the  lower  bed  to  lie 
unused. 

The  land  also  is  spoiled  for  agricultu¬ 
ral  purposes  after  you  have  removed 
a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  tile. 
Hence,  if  in  addition,  you  dispose  of  a 
large  amount  of  brick  you  have  enriched 
yourself  by  the  profits  of  the  extra  pro¬ 
duction.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
part  of  wisdom  is  to  construct  your 
plant  so  as  to  use  up  all,  and  not  a  part, 
of  your  clay. 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery 
used  for  the  making  of  the  two  articles 
is  very  much  the  same.  Indeed,  in 
most  instances,  with  the  exception  of 
different  dies,  they  are  in  all  respects 
the  same.  Even  when  the  output  of 
tile  is  so  great  as  to  keep  the  mill  in 
constant  operation,  the  pug  mill,  if  one 
is  used,  could  just  as  well  supply  a  brick 
machine,  and  the  boiler  and  engine  will 
be  used  with  more  profit  if  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  drive  at  the  same  time,  a  brick 
machine. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  expense  of  a 
plant  is  in  the  water  supply,  the  boiler, 
engine,  pug  mill,  and  buildings  for  their 
protection.  A  few  hundred  dollars  will 
purchase  either  a  good  tile  mill  for  a 
tile  factory  or  a  brick  machine  for  a 
brick  factory,  thus  transforming  either 
into  a  brick  and  tile  plant. 

I  have  seen  a  pressed  brick  plant 
where  the  clay  was  reduced  with  a  dry 
pan  and  then  passed  through  a  mixer, 
part  supplying  the  brick  press  and  part 
a  tile  mill,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
profitable  arrangement. 

The  arrangement  of  kilns  need  not 
be  any  different,  as  a  good  brick  kiln  is 
also  a  good  tile  kiln.  Nor  need  it  be  a 
drawback  if  there  is  not  sufficient  kiln- 
room  to  accommodate  the  combined 
output,  for  the  brick  may  be  burnt  in 
an  outside  common  clamp  kiln  or  cased 
kiln,  with  a  good  per  cent,  of  profit. 

In  the  same  manner  that  there  is 
economy  in  the  use  of  clay,  machinery 


and  kilns  in  the  combined  manufacture 
of  drain  tile  and  brick,  so  there  is  even 
greater  economy  in  the  employment  of 
men  in  the  joint  production.  After  the 
plant  is  complete  the  cost  of  brick  or 
tile,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  union 
plant  is  but  little  above  cost  of  setting 
and  burning.  Engineer,  superintendent 
and  in  some  cases,  other  employes  can 
operate  for  both  commodities  as  well  as 
for  one. 

Another  favorable  consideration  in 
regard  to  the  combined  factory  is,  the 
j  udicious  use  of  time.  In  small  factories 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  kiln-room 
or  drying  capacity  to  keep  the  machinery 
in  constant  operation,  during  fair 
weather,  brick  can  be  made  and  dried 
in  the  sun  and  set  in  an  outside  kiln. 
In  this  way  the  machine  may  be  kept 
in  motion.  The  work  may  be  so  planned 
that  by  making  brick  in  good  drying 
weather  and  tile  in  unfavorable  brick¬ 
making  weather,  both  men  and  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  constantly  and  profitably 
engaged.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
men  will  be  satisfied  with  their  season’s 
work,  and  the  proprietor  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  fact  that  his  yard  is  well 
stocked  with  just  the  goods  that  will 
greatly  add  to  his  bank  account. 

In  every  factory  a  great  number  of 
brick  are  usually  needed  annually  for 
the  repair  of  kilns  and  other  purposes. 
It  is  much  more  profitable  to  use  those 
of  ones  own  make  than  to  be  compelled 
to  buy  of  some  other  concern. 

In  the  next  place  the  demands  of  the 
trade  are  such  as  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  combined  output.  There 
are  very  few  places  where  there  is  not  a 
constant  demand  for  a  limited  number 
of  good  brick.  The  trade  in  drain  tile 
is  largely  confined  to  the  fall  and  spring 
months.  The  demand  for  the  brick  is 
steady,  and  quite  likely  to  be  made  at 
those  seasons  in  which  but  few  drain 
tile  are  used.  Then  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  there  is  a  dull  or  off  year  in 
either  drain  tile  or  brick  trade,  and  the 
chances  are  that  when  there  is  no  call 
for  the  one  the  other  will  be  in  great 
demand.  The  result  of  the  combined 
factory  is,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
constant  income  from  the  sale  of  both 
commodities. 

The  advantage  of  constant  sale  of 
goods  is  too  apparent  to  need  comment. 
Very  often  the  success  of  the  business 
depends  upon  a  ready  supply  of  cash 
to  meet  current  expenses,  and  there  is 
no  surer  way  to  obtain  this  than  by  a 
constant  supply  of  good  brick  and 
drain  tile. 
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While  in  this  paper  it  has  been  my 
purpose  to  indicate  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  necessary  to  a  successful  bus¬ 
iness  and  especially  of  the  combined 
manufacture  of  drain  tile  and  brick,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  every 
man  who  tries  to  follow  the  hints  will 
have  a  prosperous  business. 

It  seems  easy  enough  to  take  clay 
from  the  bank,  wet  it  up,  or  grind  it  and 
press,  it  into  shape  and  burn  it.  It 
looks  as  though  any  one  could  do  that, 
but  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
he  who  handles  clay  is  liable  to  have 
trouble.  It  is  said  that  the  Creator 
made  man  out  of  clay,  and  behold!  what 
an  awful  mess  there  has  been.  It  has 
taken  all  the  divine  wisdom  and  all  the 
infinite  powers  of  heavens  to  make  a 
presentable  object  of  man.  The  fault 
is  undoubtedly  with  the  clay,  and  what 
can  you  expect  when  clay  moulds  clay? 

In  our  business  much  depends  on 
employes,  much  on  machines  and  kilns, 
much  upon  the  clay  in  the  bank,  but 
most  of  all  depends  on  the  quality  of 
clay  we  are  made  of.  Our  constant  aim 
should  be  to  lift  up  and  better  the  con¬ 
dition  of  humanity,  more  than  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  mass  of  inconsiderable  dol¬ 
lars. 

Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAY  WORKERS 
No.  20. 

HE  varying  heat  unit  is  only  on  a 
par  with  the  varying  size  of  brick, 
etc.  All  are  reducible  to  a  com¬ 
mon  standard  by  the  application  of  a 
little  arithmetic. 

In  all  these  varying  units,  water  is  the 
standard  for  all  other  substances,  no 
matter  which  thermometer  is  used,  nor 
what  weight  is  chosen,  it  is  invariably 
a  definite  weight  of  water;  and  this  is 
designated  1.000.  This  is  also  called  its 
specific  heat,  or  you  may  call  it  its 
capacity  for  heat. 

Substances  vary  greatly  in  their  speci¬ 
fic  heats;  nearly  all  are  less  than  water. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  heat  1  pound  of  water 
1°  will  heat  nearly  9  pounds  of  iron  1°, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  will  heat  1 
pound  of  iron  nearly  9°.  From  this 
we  may  justly  conclude  that  water  and 
iron — weight  for  weight — have  capaci¬ 
ties  for  heat  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
9  to  1,  or  to  be  exact,  and  putting  water 
at  the  standard  fixed  on,  viz.,  1.000,  we 
must  put  iron  at  .1138.  This  same  unit 
of  heat  that  will  raise  1  pound  of  water 


1°,  or  1  pound  of  iron  8.77°,  would  heat 
1  pound  of  silver  17.54°,  or  1  pound  of 
gold  30.82°,  or  1  pound  of  ordinary 
building  brick  4.54°.  Tabulating  these 
five  substances  according  to  the  specific 
heat  of  equal  weights  we  have: 

Water .  1.000 

Iron . 1138 

Silver . 05701 

Gold  . 03244 

Brick  about . 2200 

You  will  perceive  that  an  ordinary  4£ 
pound  building  brick  and  a  pint  of 
water  require  about  equal  amounts  of 
heat  to  raise  them  to  equal  temperatures. 
This  is  an  example  you  may  very  easily 
verify  by  taking  a  brick  weighing  4£ 
pounds  and  warm  it  up  to  any  con¬ 
venient  degree,  say  100°,  and  keep  it  at 
this  temperature  long  enough  to  be 
sure  it  is  warmed  equally  all  through 
Now  get  a  wooden  pail  or  bucket  with 
a  bottom  large  enough  to  allow  the 
brick  to  be  flat,  and  pour  into  this 
bucket  8  pounds,  or  say,  a  gallon  of 
clean  water.  Take  the  temperature  of 
water  with  a  thermometer,  which  we 
will  assume  to  be  at  60°,  and  this  should 
also  be  the  temperature  of  the  room  in 
which  the  experiment  is  conducted. 
Now  put  the  brick  in  the  water  so  that 
it  is  completely  covered,  and  put  a 
wooden  cover  down  in  the  pail  close  to 
the  water;  through  this  lid  insert  a  ther¬ 
mometer  with  the  bulb  at  about  half 
the  depth  of  the  water.  Watch  the 
rising  of  the  mercury,  and  note  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  rises.  If  this 
experiment  be  carefully  carried  out 
you  will  find  the  water  to  rise  only 
4i°,  or  from  60°  to  64£°. 

The  high  specific  heat  of  water  ac¬ 
counts  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  large 
amount  of  fuel  required  for  water 
smoking  a  kiln  of  ware  or  brick. 

If  we  mix  equal  weights  of  water  at 
different  temperatures,  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  will  be  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  two  temperatures;  thus,  1 
pound  of  water,  at  50°,  mixed  with  1 
pound  at  100°,  would  give  us  the  bulk 
or  2  pounds  at  75°.  But  the  result  will 
be  different  if  we  mix  equal  weights  of 
water  and  benzine.  (The  specific  heat 
of  benzine  is  .4500.)  If  we  take  1 
pound  of  water  at  50°  and  1  pound  of 
benzine  at  100°  the  resulting  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  mixture  will  be  about  65.5°; 
this  difference  will  be  better  illustrated 
if  we  take  1  pound  of  mercury  at  0°,  or 
zero,  and  1  pound  of  water  at  100°,  for 
in  this  case  the  mixture  will  have  a 
temperature  of  96.8°,  the  water  in  this 


case  loses  3.2°  only,  while  the  mercury 
gains  96.8°.  If  we  reverse  the  operation, 
pour  1  pound  of  mercury  at  100°  into  1 
pound  of  water  at  0° — assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  water  would  be  in  the 
liquid  state  at  0° — we  should  have  a 
mixtuie  at  a  temperature  of  3.2°  only. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pme 
water  should  be  used  in  these  experi¬ 
ments  on  specific  heat ;  not  merely  clean 
bright  looking  water,  but  pure  in  a 
chemical  sense. 

What  are  we  to  learn  then  from  the 
facts  and  experiments  stated  above? 

First — We  learn  that  some  substances 
are  much  easier  to  heat  than  others, 
and,  after  deciding  on  a  standard  and 
unit  of  heat,  it  becomes  very  easy  to 
determine  haw  much  easier.  We  thus 
arrive  at  the  facts  that,  weight  for  weight, 
water  requires  4.}  times  as  much  heat — 
or,  in  other  words,  fuel — as  bricks;  8f 
times  as  much  as  iron;  17£  times  as 
much  as  silver;  30  times  as  much  as 
mercury,  and  30f  times  as  much  as 
gold.  These  facts  can  all  be  verified  by 
experiments,  similar  to  the  one  above, 
with  water  and  the  brick. 

Secondly — We  arrive  at  the  fact  that 
the  same  quantity  of  heat  will  show 
that  difference  in  intensity  shown  by 
the  figures  just  given,  when  it  is  confined 
in  the  substances  to  which  the  figures 
refer;  therefore,  it  is  quite  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  a  pint  of  water  from  freezing 
point  to  boiling  point,  would,  if  con¬ 
fined  in  brickbat  weighing  half  a  pound, 
raise  it  to  a  good  red  heat,  and,  under 
the  same  conditions,  melt  half  a  pound 
of  castiron.  Now,  with  a  good  table  of  * 
the  specific  heats  of  various  substances 
and  a  table  of  melting  points,  etc.,  we 
can  determine  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  heat  bricks,  melt  iron, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  etc.,  also 
the  amount  that  will  produce  boiling 
in  any  liquid  when  the  intensity  of  the 
boiling  point  has  been  determined ;  of 
course  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  weight  of  the  material  will 
always  by  an  indispensable  factor  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  amount  of  heat,  whereas 
weight  is  out  o^  the  question  when  the 
intensity  or  temperature  only  is  re¬ 
quired. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 
that  water  has  such  a  high  specific  heat, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  such  a  high 
capacity  for  heat.  Most  works  on  chem¬ 
istry  and  physical  science  show  up  what 
dire  disasters  would  ensue  if  water  had 
no  more  capacity  for  heat  than  mercury; 
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during  the  day  sunshine  would  set  the 
water  boiling,  and  during  the  night  it 
would  freeze  rapidly  for  want  of  sun¬ 
shine,  and,  of  course,  at  once  destroy 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  constituted 
as  it  now  is. 

This  high  specific  heat  of  water  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  sanitary  en¬ 
gineer  engaged  in  heating  apartments 
in  public  and  domestic  buildings,  and 
quite  as  advantageous  to  every  other 
artisan  who  wishes  to  use  warm  air. 

The  specific  heat  of  air  is  0.25 ;  there¬ 
fore  a  pound  of  water  giving  out  1°  to 
air,  would  warm  4  pounds  of  it  1°. 
Now  water  is  770  times  heavier  than 
air;  so  that  if  we  compare  equal 
volumes,  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  in  giving 
up  1°  of  its  temperature,  would  raise 
3,080  cubic  feet  of  air  1°  for  770x4= 
3,080. 

The  high  specific  heat  of  water  is  one 
good  reason  why  it  is  chosen  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  thermal  unit,  and  the  low 
specific  heat  of  mercury  is  equally  as 
good  a  reason  why  it  is  used  for  making 
the  thermometer,  for  you  see  it  is 
quickly  heated  and  quickly  cools, 
thereby  quickly  acquiring  the  tem¬ 
perature — whether  high  or  low — of  the 
substance  into  which  the  thermometer 
is  placed. 

To  me  specific  heat  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  study,  and  I  cannot  dismiss  it 
without  calling  your  attention  to  the 
important  fact  of  a  beautiful  relation 
existing  between  the  specific  heat  of  a 
body  and  its  atomic  weight ;  and  this  is 
true  of  nearly  all  the  elements  at  present 
known.  The  law  relating  to  this  was 
discovered  by  M.  M.  Dulong  and  Petit, 
and  reads  thus :  The  product  of  the  specific 
heat  of  an  element,  multiplied  by  its  atomic 
weight,  is  a  constant  quantity,  viz.,  6.4,  or 
nearly  so. 

If  instead  of  taking  a  pound  of  iron, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  mercury,  etc.,  let  us 
take  the  number  of  pounds  representing 
their  atomic  weight;  thus,  56  pounds 
of  iron,  63.5  pounds  of  copper,  108 
pounds  of  silver,  197  pounds  of  gold 
and  200  pounds  of  mercury;  now,  if  we 
heat  all  these  up  to  the  same  temperat¬ 
ure,  say  100°,  and  plunge  them  into 
separate  vessels  of  water  containing  the 
same  quantity  and  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  we  shall  find  that  the  rise  in 
temperature  of  each  vessel  of  water  is 
exactly  the  same. 

This  simple  and  beautiful  relation 
extends  to  the  compound  bodies  as  well, 
so  far  as  specifict  heat  is  concerned. 

Like  numerous  other  laws,  this  has  a 


few  exceptions,  for  example,  carbon, 
boron  and  silicon  are  exceptions.  It 
may  yet  be  found  that  we  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  their  true  atomic  weight. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 


Tenth  Paper. 


SHE  bulk  of  the  literature  pertain¬ 
ing  to  dry  press  brickmaking  is 
found  in  the  circulars  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  patentees  and 
agents  of  the  various  styles  of  machines, 
and  while  they  make  very  instructive 
and  interesting  reading,  they  must  be 
taken  “cum  grano  salis.”  I  am  not 
enough  of  a  bigot  to  say  emphatically 
that  the  dry  press  system  is  the  only 
true  method  of  making  bricks,  but  I  do 
say  this,  that  if  your  clay  proves  suita¬ 
ble.  after  the  tests  previously  recom¬ 
mended  in  these  columns,  you  will  not 
make  a  mistake  by  launching  your 
bark  on  this  sea  of  possibilities. 

I  said  the  hulk  of  dry  press  literature 
was  on  circulars,  but  I  think  the  most 
valuable  portions  are  the  practical  letters 
from  practical  men,  to  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  others  of  our  trade  papers, 
and  the  papers  annually  read  at  our 
conventions;  these  possess  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  practice  as  against  theory,  the 
difference  as  between  pilot  and  sign¬ 
post. 

I  am  not  depreciating  theory,  because 
I  believe  a  theory  worked  out  on  correct 
lines  (thereby  distinguishing  it  from  a 
speculation)  is  a  valuable  aid  to  practice, 
and  combined  with  practice, assures  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  venture,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  the  importance  of  our  annual 
convenions  and  the  Clay-Worker  can¬ 
not  be  over-estimated.  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  our  trade,  profession,  or  calling 
(as  you  like  it),  is  the  most  meagrely 
represented  of  any  in  the  matter  of  liter¬ 
ature  and  text  books,  but  brickmakers 
can  blame  only  themselves  for  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  Some  I  know,  who  do  not 
subscribe  for  any  paper,  have  neither 
bought  nor  read  any  of  the  few  good 
books  that  have  boen  written  in  the 
interest  of  brickmakers,  but  who  still 
are  clamorous  for  the  “elevation  of  the 
craft.’"'  These  latter  remarks  apply  to 
all  branches  of  the  vast  clayworking 
industry. 

It  is  an  open  and  conceded  fact  that 
that  the  brickmaking  of  to-day  and 
the  brickmaking  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  are  on  widely  dif¬ 


ferent  planes.  To-day  it  is  a  science, 
a  profession  which  includes  men 
of  intellect  and  business  capacity 
second  to  none.  Then  it  was  a  question 
of  day  labor  and  quantity;  work,  hard 
work,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  further  call  at  any  hour  of  the 
night.  This  progression  shows  us 
but  an  inkling  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  possibilities  made  more 
probable  as  the  dry  press  system 
unfolds  and  discloses  its  possibilities, 
and  is  better  understood.  Just  take  a 
look  through  the  illustrated  catalogues 
of  some  of  the  noted  dry  press  brick 
manufacturers,  and  I  think  you  will 
allow  me,  that  “terra  cotta”  has  a  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  not  successful,  competitor. 

The  brickmaker  need  not  be  an  archi¬ 
tect,  but,  all  the  same,  if  he  has  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  architecture,  he  certainly 
can  take  a  more  accurate  measurement 
of  his  own  business  and  its  require¬ 
ments.  The  brickmaker  need  not  be 
an  engineer,  pure  and  simple,  but  if  he 
possess  a  fair  amount  of  engineering 
skill  and  an  intimacy  with  its  formulas, 
he  cannot  help  but  be  a  better  brick¬ 
maker  than  one  who  does  not.  I  claim, 
on  these  lines,  that  no  brickmaker  who 
wishes  to  keep  near  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  can  afford  to  be  without  some 
current  literature  on  the  subjects  men¬ 
tioned ;  if  he  does,  he  must  be  content 
to  travel  in  company  with  Ebenezer 
Jonathan  &  Co.,  who  are  so  far  back 
that  they  cannot  even  hear  the  band. 
It  will  do  even  a  devotee  of  the  drv  press 
system  good  to  read  and  follow  care¬ 
fully  the  articles  on  “mud”  brick¬ 
making  in  our  journal,  and  vice  versa. 
A  down-draft  burner  will  not  be  in  the 
least  injured  by  reading  an  up-draft 
burner’s  views,  and,  also,  vice  versa; 
while  those  who  are  ambitious  enough 
to  wish  to  understand  the  composition 
and  possibilities  of  their  material  will 
be  rewarded  by  perusing  “Chemistry 
for  Clay  workers.”  The  brickma/cer  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  mysteries  of 
bricklaying.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  higher  branches  of  the  business. 
Plans  are  submitted  for  a  high-class 
building,  requiring  ground  arches,  flat, 
round  or  elliptical  dormer  windows, 
cornices,  jambs  and  pillars,  bricks,  bind¬ 
ers,  angles  and  returns,  etc.,  etc.  Just 
as  in  engineering,  the  patternmaker 
must  know  something  of  foundry  prac¬ 
tice,  so  the  brickmaker,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  must  know  something  of  architect¬ 
ure.  This  almost  looks  like  an  in- 
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dorsement  of  the  college  scheme,  doesn’t 
it?  Well,  as  I  believe  in  that  scheme 
as  very  practical,  we  will  let  the  im¬ 
pression  remain ;  but  until  the  advent 
of  that  much-to-be-desired  institution, 
we  must  be  a  college  in  ourselves,  with 
our  trade  and  kindred  journals  as  text 
books. 

Well,  you  ask,  what  has  all  this  got  to 
do  with  dry  press  brickmaking;  and  I 
answer,  as  the  dry  press  system  is  so  de¬ 
cided  an  advancement  on  the  old 
method,  so  must  we  improve  and  ad¬ 
vance  our  ideas  and  knowledge  to  keep 
pace  with  it,  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  and  the  only 
present  way  of  doing  this  is  by  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experience 
through  the  Clay-Worker,  our  local 
organizations  and  our  annual  conven¬ 
tions. 

As  I  was  told  in  a  “button-hole,”  at 
Chicago,  “Take  a  certain  percentage  of 
what  you  iiear,  mixed  with  a  certain 
percentage  of  what  you  think  you  know, 
and  you  have  a  pretty  good  recipe  for 
a  successful  business.”  Press. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 
Third  Paper. 

BY  PETER  YOUNG. 


1  V  |E  will  now  consider  the  specific 
VJL/  functions  which  a  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  is  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form,  and  in  so  doing,  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  some  advantages  that  this 
kiln  facilitates,  during  the  watersmok¬ 
ing  stage  that  are  not  generally  under¬ 
stood  and  which  are  not  obtainable  in 
the  up  or  down-draft  kilns. 

It  was  observed  on  the  first  contiuous 
kilns  ever  operated  that  the  bricks 
burned  in  same  to  ordinary  hardness 
possessed  greater  toughness  than  those 
made  of  similar  material,  under  the 
same  conditions,  but  burned  in  the  old 
style  kilns.  This  superiority  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  uniform  and  even  in¬ 
crease  of  the  heat  and  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  same,  after  the  burning 
was  finished.  That  it  is  partially  due  to 
this  there  is  no  doubt,  but  I  claim 
there  is  another  factor  in  producing 
that  result,  that  is  of  no  small  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  is  the  method  of  expell¬ 
ing  the  extraneous  water  from  the 
green  brick,  so  as  to  prevent  any  uneven 
contraction  of  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  brick. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am 
now  referring  to  the  burning  of  ordinary 


hard  bricks  in  particular,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  confident  that  this 
method  can  be  advantageously  applied 
to  the  burning  of  vitrified  pavers,  pro¬ 
viding  the  kiln  performs  the  other 
functions  necessary  for  burning  such 
brick,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  support 
my  theory  with  convincing  arguments. 
It  is  well  known  by  all  brickmakers 
that  if  bricks  are  dried  with  a  force 
current  of  dry  air  at  a  comparative  low 
temperature,  the  surface  of  the  brick  is 
dried  quickly,  while  the  interior  re¬ 
mains  wet  for  an  indefinite  time;  this 
causes  the  surface  to  contract  quicker 
than  the  interior,  and  the  brick  cracks 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  clay,  whether  fat  or  meagre. 
These  cracks  may  be  so  small  that  they 
are  invisible  to  the  eye,  or  they  may  be 
sufficient  to  entirely  destroy  the  brick 
for  all  purposes.  At  all  events,  the  nat¬ 
ural  crystallization  and  cohesion  of  the 
molecules  has  been  destroyed  and  can¬ 
not  be  restored  in  the  kiln. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  green  bricks 
be  heated  without  the  access  or  free 
circulation  of  dry  air  or  other  absorbent 
medium,  the  drying  or  evaporating 
process  does  not  proceed  sensibly  until 
the  entire  brick  has  been  heated  to  a 
temperature  212°  Fahr.,  or  the  boiling 
point  of  water;  then  the  whole  amount 
of  water  in  it  is  converted  into  steam 
and  the  whole  brick  dryed  at  once, 
evenly,  causing  a  simultaneous  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  brick. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the 
latter  method  of  expelling  watersmoke 
is  the  one  employed  in  the  continuous 
kiln  when  properly  operated,  and  while 
objection  to  the  application  of  my 
theory  to  this  stage  of  the  operation 
may  be  made  on  the  grounds  that  the 
bricks  do  not  settle  perceptibly  during 
watersmoking,  yet  we  all  know  how 
sensitive  they  are  during  this  stage, 
and  that  we  are  certain  to  have  cracked 
and  checked  bricks  in  our  kiln  if  water- 
smoke  is  not  taken  off  very  carefully, 
especially  if  the  bricks  are  made  very 
dense  and  compact,  such  as  repressed  or 
dry-pressed  bricks. 

If  we  inspect  the  operation  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  we  find  that  the  products 
of  combustion  from  the  burning  sec¬ 
tions  are  carried  forward  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  feet,  more  or  less,  through 
bricks  which  are  of  a  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing  temperature. 

Immediately  ahead  of  the  active  fire 
is  a  section  of  red  hot  bricks,  then  a 
section  of  black  hot  bricks  from  which 


the  watersmoke  is  not  entirely  expelled. 
Ahead  of  this  the  bricks  are  steaming 
freely,  which  we  can  ascertain  by  insert- 
ting  a  cold  iron  rod  through  one  of  the 
feed-holes  and  remove  it  again  after  a 
few  minutes,  when  we  will  find  it  to  be 
dripping  wet,  which  proves  that  the 
gases  are  heavily  loaded  with  steam.  If 
we  proceed  further  toward  the  exit  pas¬ 
sage  we  find  the  gases  almost  com¬ 
pletely  saturated  with  moisture,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  absorb 
very  little  moisture  from  the  bricks  in 
the  last  section;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
impart  a  portion  of  their  heat  to  the 
bricks  until  the  temperature  of  the 
same  reaches  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
at  which  time  the  water  in  the  bricks  is 
converted  into  steam,  which  then  es¬ 
capes  with  the  other  gases ;  this  results 
in  a  simultaneous  expulsion  of  the 
water  from  all  portions  of  brick  evenly. 
It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  the  kiln 
should  embody  means  for  regulating  the 
humidity  of  the  gases  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  particular  clay,  which 
can  be  done  by  intermingling  dry  hot 
air  with  the  direct  draft  between  the 
sections  under  fire  and  the  last  water¬ 
smoking  section. 

I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  continuous  kiln  over  peri¬ 
odically  operated  kilns,  because  in  the 
latter  the  initial  humidity  of  the  gases 
is  “nil,”  hence  they  carry  off  the  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  bricks  too  rapidly,  and  if 
the  draft  is  not  reversible  in  such  kilns, 
that  portion  of  the  ware  which  becomes 
properly  watersmoked  is  so  situated 
relative  to  the  source  of  the  heat  that 
its  proper  burning  is  impossible. 

In  a  good  continuous  kiln  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  gases  can  be  regulated  so 
as  to  give  every  brick  in  the  kiln  the 
same  treatment. 

All  continuous  kilns,  however,  do  not 
operate  on  the  principle  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  because  it  is  claimed,  steaming 
discolors  the  brick.  And  so  it  will,  to 
some  extent,  if  the  humidity  is  not 
regulated,  especially  along  the  floor  and 
lower  portions  of  the  kiln  where  the 
heaviest  gases  descend  and  offer  greater 
resistance  to  horizontal  motion. 

The  method  of  treating  the  green  brick 
with  dry  hot  air  or  heat  under  circula¬ 
tion  until  the  watersmoke  is  all  off  is 
certainly  not  attended  with  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  especially  if  the  bricks  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dry,  but  a  small  amount  of  dry 
heat  should  be  used  on  the  green  brick 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  general 
run  of  the  kiln,  as  it  will  prevent  the 
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condensation  of  the  steam  of  the  sat- 
rated  gases,  which  would  occur  if  (he 
same  were  brought  in  contact  with 
cold  green  brick  ;  but  that  pre-heating 
should  be  done  under  very  slow  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  heat  currents  should  be 
admitted  into  that  portion  of  the  ware 
where  the  greatest  difficulty  is  en¬ 
countered. 

Before  leaving  the  watersmoking  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  we  must  consider  the 
motion  of  the  gases  here  relative  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  kiln. 

It  is  most  natural  that  when  the 
products  of  combustion  are  advanced 
horizontally  through  the  kiln,  the  hot¬ 
test  and  lightest  gases  will  ascend  and 
find  the  highest  place  under  the  crown 
of  the  kiln,  whereas  the  coldest  and 
heaviest  gases  will  traverse  the  lower 
portion  along  the  floor.  Now,  these 
heavy  gases  along  the  lower  portion  of 
the  kiln  offer  greater  resistance  to  the 
horizontal  draft,  hence  their  movement 
is  comparatively  slower  than  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  lighter  ones  along  the  top. 

This  inequality  of  circulation  and 
temperature  causes  the  bottom  and 
lower  portion  of  the  kiln  to  remain 
comparatively  cold  and  moist,  while 
the  top  is  thoroughly  hot  and  dry,  and 
will  appear  greater  with  a  slow  circula¬ 
tion  through  the  kiln  than  .with  a  rapid 
circulation. 

Confining  our  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  heavy  gases  in  the 
watersmoking  section,  we  see  that  the 
same  are  subjected  to  two  forces,  01 
rather  two  components  of  one  force — 
the  force  of  gravitation — one  is  the 
local  tendency  to  descend  and  give  room 
for  lighter  gases  above,  and  one  is  a 
horizontal  pressure  toward  the  chim¬ 
ney,  hence  the  greater  the  horizontal 
component  or  the  draft,  the  nearer  the 
resultant  will  come  to  a  horizontal  line, 
but  with  a  decreased  draft,  the  local 
tendency  to  descend  will  predominate. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  said  about  the  circulation 
through  the  active  fire,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  increase  the  velocity  of  circula¬ 
tion  in  certain  portions  of  the  water¬ 
smoking  sections  without  disturbing  the 
draft  through  the  fire. 

Various  means  have  been  devised  for 
overcoming  this  obstacle  in  the  water¬ 
smoking,  but  this  is  no  place  to  com¬ 
ment  on  their  efficiency  ;  suffice  to  say 
that  tvith  nearly  all  of  them  it  is  found 
necessary  to  form  large  longitudinal 
Hues  in  the  material  along  the  floor  in 


order  to  increase  circulation  by  in¬ 
creased  draft  area,  but  such  flues  are 
objectionable  during  the  cooling  or  an¬ 
nealing  stage,  inasmuch  as  they  pre¬ 
sent  uninterrupted  passages  for  cold 
air,  and  more  so,  since  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  greatest  at  the  floor  of  the 
kiln;  therefore  too  much  air  is  drawn 
in  through  such  flues,  which  carries  ofl 
the  heat  from  the  surrounding  material 
too  rapidly  and  finally  enters  the  fire 
at  a  low  temperature,  rendering  it  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  finishing  section. 

{To  be  Continued.) 

ANOTHER  REJOINDER. 

To  Brickmakers  : 

•IN  the  February  issue  of  the  Clay- 

*  Worker  appeared  a  letter  from 
the  Simpson  Brick  Press  Company,  and 
a  copy  of  a  letter  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Lemert,  in  which  an  elaborate 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  to  the  brick¬ 
making  public  how  the  Simpson  Brick 
Press  got  an  award,  or  rather,  why  the 
Simpson  Press  did  not  get  an  Award  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  zeal  and  finesse  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Simpson  in  his  efforts  to  either  land 
the  prize  himself  or  belittle  the  value 
and  effect  of  it,  if  awarded  to  us.  For 
several  months  the  Simpson  Company" 
has  been  proclaiming,  with  a  reckless 
regard  for  facts,  that  their  machine  was 
the  only  brick  press  in  Machinery  Hall 
to  receive  an  award.  Their  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  filled  with  statements 
to  that  effect,  and  now  they  bring  in 
what  they  consider  a  clinching  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Col. 
Lemert.  We  assure  the  Simpsoii  Com¬ 
pany  that  they  are  welcome  to  the 
meager  crumbs  of  comfort  they  can  ex¬ 
tract  from  Col.  Lemert’s  report.  We 
will  try  to  be  content  with  the  tokens 
of  appreciation  which  the  Boyd  Press 
received,  including  the  Great  Bronze 
Medal,  the  Blue  Ribbon  and  Diploma, 
and  such  other  honorable  mention  as 
fell  to  our  lot. 

Col.  Lemert  calls  himself  the  “Sole 
and  special  judge  on  brick  machinery.” 
Mr.  Simpson  calls  him  the  “Only  au¬ 
thorized  judge  on  brick  machinery,”  yet 
his  report  recommending  an  award  to 
the  Simpson  Press  didn’t  go  through, 
for  as  soon  as  the  Colonel’s  report  came 
to  the  notice  of  the  eminent  mechanical 
experts  composing  the  Jury  of  Awards 
in  Machinery  Hall,  it  was  very  promptly 
rejected,  and  its  recommendations  reversed. 
They  called  a  halt  on  the  Lemert  Re¬ 


port  and  nipped  the  little  scheme  in  the 
bud.  This  is  what  Mr.  Simpson  calls 
“his  award”  or  “honorable  mention.” 

Now,  whether  Col.  Lemert  recom¬ 
mended  an  award  to  the  Simpson  Press 
or  to  the  Boyd  Press,  or  to  both,  or 
neither,  does  not  in  any  way  interest 
anyone,  as  his  whole  report  was  rejected. 
What  the  public  would  like  is  the  com¬ 
plete  Lemert  Report.  Mr.  Simpson  has 
already  quoted  from  it,  now  let  us  have 
the  full  report.  It  would  be  interesting, 
perhaps  entertaining  to  brickmakers  to 
read  what  this  manufacturer  of  mud 
machinery  can  have  to  say  about  dry 
press  machines  and  process.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  the  full  report. 

If  the  Colonel  said  anything  in  his 
report  against  the  Boyd  Press,  we  will 
forgive  him,  and  to  show  that  we  have 
no  feeling  in  the  matter,  we  will  forgive 
him  if  he  said  anything  in  favor  of  the 
Boyd. 

Mr.  Simpson  will,  of  course,  in  justice 
to  brickmakers,  see  that  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  the  Lemert  Report  is  pub¬ 
lished,  in  order  that  the  public  may 
judge  for  itself.  He  may  also  be  able  to 
tell  us  what  happened  to  this  report 
when  the  experts  got  hold  of  it,  and 
why  a  re-examination  was  ordered  and 
made,  and  a  new  report  substituted  for 
the  Lemert  Report.  In  short,  why  the 
Boyd  Press  carried  off  all  the  Honors 
and  the  Simpson  got  none. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 

Chicago,  March  8th,  ’94. 


MAKING  BRICK  IN  THE  GAS  BELT. 


B.  W.  Bennett  started  up  again  the 
5th  inst.,  and  claims  he  is  making  the 
best  brick  of  anyone  in  the  Gas  Belt, 
now  that  he  has  added  a  crusher  in  his 
stony  material. 

He  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
quality  of  brick  he  is  producing,  for  he 
had  no  trouble  selling  the  past  season, 
while  his  competitors  did  have  trouble. 
He  greatly  praises  his  “Monarch”  ma¬ 
chine,  which  he  put  in  a  year  ago,  and 
says  if  anyone  wants  to  see  the  nicest, 
squarest,  stiffest-moulded  brick  they  ever 
saw,  to  come  there  and  “No  talking  will 
be  necessary,  for  the  brick  will  show  for 
themselves.” — Muncie  ( Ind .)  News. 


On  page  367  we  introduce  to  our 
readers  something  new.  Look  at  it,  and 
if  you  are  interested,  write  to  head¬ 
quarters  for  full  particulars  and  you 
will  be  courteously  accommodated. 
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NOT  ENTIRELY  A  MATTER  OF  SEN¬ 
TIMENT. 

We  are  keenly  sensible  of  the  appre¬ 
ciation  manifested  by  a  great  majority 
of  our  subscribers  who  have  so  prompt¬ 
ly  paid  up  for  ’94  and  also  appreciate 
fully  the  many  kindly  expressions  that 
have  accompanied  these  yearly  contri¬ 
butions.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  efforts  to  make  the  Clay-Worker 
second  to  no  trade  paper  in  the  land 
are  so  generally  appreciated.  We  are 
duly  thankful  for  all  these  many  favors 
and  hope  that  they  will  be  supplemented 
speedily  by  similar  communications 
from  those  who  have  so  far  neglected 
this  small  but  important  detail — now  is 
the  time  to  subscribe. 


THE  POWPOW  AGAIN. 

Our  good  friend.  Will  Gates,  in  his 
button  hole  (No.  2)  talk,  on  a  preceding 
page,  criticises  the  dress  suit  at  the  pow¬ 
wow.  Mr.  Gates  graced  that  festive  oc¬ 
casion  attired  in  the  conventional  swal¬ 
low-tail, and  therefore  can  speak  consist¬ 
ently  on  the  subject.  Having  a  dress  suit 
and  appearing  well  in  it,  he  is  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  charge  of  captiousness 
by  those  not  acquainted  with  him. 
Self-criticism  is  profitable.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  should  do  just 
what  Mr.  Gates  has  done.  Where  they 
see  anything  unsatifactory  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  or  spirit  of  our  body,  they 


should  criticise  it.  It  is  through  kindly 
criticism  that  we  can  prevent  retro¬ 
grade  movements.  It  is  by  such  a  course 
that  we  can  continue  to  advance. 

With  all  of  the  splendid  qualities  of 
the  recent  convention,  we  think  that  the 
powwow  is  the  one  feature  which  one 
could  criticise  if  he  were  looking  for 
something  with  which  to  find  fault.  We 
were  of  the  powwow,  and  in  criticising 
it,  as  in  the  criticism  of  any  other 
feature  of  the  Association,  we  feel  that 
we  are  criticising  ourself ;  and  we  believe 
that,  on  principle,  this  is  a  good  thing 
to  do.  The  original  spirit  of  the  pow¬ 
wow  should  be  preserved,  and  while  the 
dress  suit  itself  may  not  hurt  it,  the 
the  dress  suit  spirit  might  work  injury. 
It  tends  toward  formality  which  should 
be  avoided.  The  general  aim  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  powwow  is  to  bring  the 
natural  man  closer  to  his  brother  in  the 
craft.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Gates  in  the  general  spirit  of  his 
remarks.  Let  us  have  the  powwow,  as 
originally  conceived,  a  pleasant  social 
gathering,  free  as  possible  from  restraint 
and  formality. 

AN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  the  April  Clay-Worker  we  will 
begin  the  publication  of  a  series  of  il¬ 
lustrated  articles  on  “American  Kera- 
mics,”  by  Richard  G.  Frackelton,  of 
Milwaukee,  one  of  the  few  native  clay- 
workers  who  have  achieved  international 
fame.  We  opine  that  Mr.  Frackelton’s 
contributions  to  the  clay  working  litera¬ 
ture  will,  like  the  famous  ware  that 
bears  his  name,  be  a  credit  to  him  and 
a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  craft.  In  a  recent  issue  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times,  says,  speaking  of  the 
Frackelton  Exhibit,  “This  was  the  only 
original  thing  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
American  Ceramics.”  The  ware  referred 
to  will  be  illustrated  and  its  origin  and 
method  of  manufacture  fully  described 
by  Mr.  Frackelton  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

GOVERNMENT  TESTS  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  journal  we 
called  attention  to  the  tests  of  building 
materials  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  government  at  the  Arsenal  at 
Watertown,  Mass.  We  publish  else¬ 
where  the  circular  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  explains  the  general 
character  of  the  w7ork  done.  The 
government  is  the  proper  authority  for 
work  of  this  kind.  Being  done  by  its 


own  army  officers,  the  fairness  and 
thoroughness  ,of  the  test  is  placed  be¬ 
yond  all  question.  It  places  before  the 
people  that  kind  of  information  with 
respect  to  the  stability  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  which  is  most  needed.  It  is  of 
particular  value  to  the  makers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  building  materials  in  that  it 
gives  precise,  accurate  and  definite 
statements  in  regard  to  all  materials  of 
this  general  kind  now  in  use.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  circular  of  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  to  our  readers,  and  request  that 
they  send  material  for  trial  to  the 
authorities  named,  together  with  the 
information  desired  by  the  government 
authorities. 


BURNED  CLAY  VS.  STONE. 

On  a  preceding  page  our  readers  will 
find  a  carefully  prepared  contribution 
bearing  upon  the  production  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  stone  in  brick  form.  The  process 
as  outlined  is  a  very  intelligent  one 
and  shows  considerable  ability  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  However,  there  are  serious 
disadvantages  in  connection  with  the 
successful  production  of  material  of 
this  character.  Primarily,  it  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  product,  involving  very  careful, 
skillful  and  intelligent  handling.  A 
single  misstep  in  any  of  the  various  de¬ 
tails  would  result  disastrously. 

In  the  use  of  burned  clay  as  a  building 
material  results  of  this  character  are 
not  to  be  feared.  The  work  immedi¬ 
ately  shows  for  itself.  In  quarrying 
stone  we  know  the  general  character  of 
the  material  from  its  past  history.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  takes  about  twenty 
years  to  test  a  new  kind  of  stone.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  long  time  one  might  find 
that  an  artificial  stone  was  not  suited 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended.  Irregularities  might  not  show 
in  the  entire  product  but  if  in  only  apart, 
still  the  result  would  be  a  failure. 

The  material  that  these  gentlemen 
have  selected  as  one  worth}’ of  imitation 
is  not  a  good  one.  Granite  is  by  no 
means  a  satisfactory  building  material. 
No  building  material  is  more  treacher¬ 
ous,  none  so  seriously  affected  by  heat. 
The  first  great  object  lesson  to  this  coun¬ 
try  indicating  this  fact  was  theBoston  fire, 
twenty  years  ago.  Buildings  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance  removed  from  the 
path  of  the  fire  were  seriously  affected 
by  the  heat.  Great  flakes  of  stone 
popped  from  the  walls  and  left  the  front 
of  the  building  in  a  condition  requir- 
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ing  the  rebuilding  of  the  entire  front. 
This  happened  to  no  less  a  building 
than  the  United  States  postcfficein  that 
city.  One  of  the  facades  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  by  heat,  which  caused  no 
harm  to  the  interior  of  the  structure. 
The  great  loss  in  the  Bedford  street  fire 
in  Boston  two  years  ago  was  caused  by 
the  use  of  granite.  The  piers  of  the  first 
two  stories  were  constructed  of  this 
material.  A  fire  in  one  of  the  show 
windows  destroyed  the  granite  supports ; 
and  the  entire  mass,  a  very  tall  build¬ 
ing,  was  completely  destroyed  by  what 
would  not  have  fazed  brick  or  terra 
cotta.  Another  notable  instance  of  the 
the  great  injury  done  by  a  small  fire  to 
a  stone  building  was  the  Athletic  Club 
building  in  Chicago.  The  fire  did  com¬ 
paratively  little  damage  to  the  in¬ 
terior,  yet  almost  the  entire  iront  had 
to  be  rebuilt,  owing  to  the  spalling  of 
the  stone.  Moral,  build  of  burned  clay 
— stone,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is 
inferior  to  brick  or  terra  cotta. 


BRICK  FOR  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Road  Con¬ 
gress,  in  this  city,  a  practical  road 
builder  said  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  a  brick  covering  would  be 
used  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
country  road  surface  of  this  section; 
that  its  cost  was  not  such  as  to  preclude 
its  use  when  the  subject  was  viewed 
from  the  high  economic  standpoint 
which  the  importance  and  seriousness 
of  this  question  demands. 


SENSE  IN  ADVERTISING. 

As  in  all  other  walks  in  life,  there  is 
both  sense  and  nonsense  in  advertising. 
There  is  money  made  and  there  is 
money  lost  by  it.  There  is  money  saved 
and  there  is  money  wasted.  If  one 
wishes  to  sell  clayworking  machinery, 
he  should  advertise  in  a  journal  which 
goes  to  the  users  of  that  class  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  If  he  wishes  to  sell  brick,  he 
advertises  in  the  journal  which  goes 
before  the  users  of  brick.  On  general 
principles  the  users  of  brick,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  capitalist,  or  the  modest  house 
builders  care  little  or  nothing  about 
brick  machinery.  They  care  nothing 
about  methods.  Their  principle  interest 
is  in  results — in  brick.  Now,  it  must  be 
manifestly  true  that  a  brick  machine 
manufacturer  who  spends  his  money  in 
advertising  in  a  class  journal  which 
meets  only  builders  and  architects  is 
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very  apt  to  find  that  his  effort  and  his 
money  is  absolutely  wasted.  Some  who 
make  such  investments  would  not  for  a 
moment  think  of  investing  in  lottery 
tickets,  but  they  might  just  as  well. 

It  is  the  journal  that  brings  the 
buyer  and  seller  together  which  brings 
results.  What  nonsense  is  it  for  the 
seller  of  machinery  to  advertise  with 
those  who  do  not  in  any  sense  meet  the 
buyer.  We  know  of  advertisers  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  who  spend  money 
for  advertising  their  products  in  journals 
which  do  not,  legitimately,  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  buyer  during  the 
course  of  a  year’s  business.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  nonsense  in  advertising.  The 
journal  which  meets  the  largest  number 
of  buyers,  and  which,  from  its  character 
commands  the  greatest  respect,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  one  which  will  do  the  greatest 
good.  There  is  sense  in  advertising  in 
such  a  medium. 


BURNED  CLAY  MONUMENTS. 

On  page  339  will  be  found  an  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  telling  of  the  use  of  clay 
tomb  stones  two  hundred  years  ago. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  that 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Clay-Worker 
by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber  author  of  “The 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  U.  S.,”  a 
handsome  five  dollar  volume  recently 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  of 
New  York  City.  The  fine  plate  of  Mr. 
Barber  which  appears  on  same  page  is 
from  a  relief  tile  plaque  modeled  by  W. 
W.  Gallimore  and  for  the  use  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Putnam’s 
Sons. 

A  NEW  SCHEME. 

The  street  paving  problem  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  St. 
£ouis,  one  of  the  Board  of  Public  Im¬ 
provements  is  an  advocate  of  annealed 
brick,  and  wants  the  city  to  go  into  the 
brick  business  and  erect  a  plant  and 
make  her  own  brick.  He  argues  that 
there  is  plenty  of  the  raw  material  at 
hand  and  that  the  works  can  be  operat¬ 
ed  by  convicts  from  the  city  work  house. 
Thus  the  city’s  streets  can  be  paved 
with  comparatively  little,  expense  save 
the  cost  of  putting  down  the  brick. 


LESS  WAGES— MORE  TIME. 

Smith  &  Graviers,  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  have,  according 
to  the  Toledo  Commercial,  cut  the  wages 
of  their  employes  from  12£  to  10  cents 


per  hour,  but  hereafter  they  will  allow 
the  men  to  work  seven  days  a  week,  in¬ 
stead  of  six,  as  heretofore,  and  so  the 
workmen,  who  are  grumbling  at  the 
change,  will  be  able  to  make  as  much 
money,  and  will  have  less  time  of  their 
own  in  which  to  spend  it. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of  their 
new  catalogue  of  American  Potteries 
and  Porcelains.  The  purpose  of  this 
catalogue  is  to  furnish  a  descriptive 
reference  list  of  the  Barber  collection 
of  American  ceramics,  which  contains 
many  rare  and  curious  pieces,  some  of 
which  are  illustrated,  and  all  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  classified  by  Edwin  A. 
Barber.  Price  15  cents. 

The  American  FireBrick  and  Clay 
Company,  Mineral  Point,  O.,  have  ready 
a  new  schedule  of  shapes,  which  they 
will  mail  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
drop  them  a  card.  They  manufacture 
high  grade  fire  brick  of  any  size  and 
shape  desired ;  also  furnish  ground  clay, 
raw  or  calcined,  in  bulk  or  sacks. 

Bickel  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  are  sending 
out  *a  little  pamphlet  devoted  to  their 
down-draft  kiln,  which  they  build  either 
round  or  square.  Those  considering 
the  erection  of  kilns  are  requested  to 
write  them. 

M.  F.  Williams  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
have  out  a  series  of  circulars  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  describing  their  clayworking 
machinery.  Among  other  new  things 
included  in  the  list  is  a  Shale  Breaker 
Crusher  and  Grinder, which,  it  is  claimed, 
is  the  most  useful  machine  that  a  brick- 
maker  can  possess  if  he  has  refractory 
clays  or  shales  to  contend  with. 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  has  issued 
a  new  pocket  catalogue  of  Pressed  and 
Ornamental  Bricks.  It  is  substantially 
bound  in  leather  with  title  embossed  in 
silver,  making  a  very  pretty,  as 
well  as  useful,  work  for  builders  and 
architects.  Over  two  hundred  different 
designs  of  pressed  and  moulded  bricks 
are  shown  by  well  executed  engravings. 
If  any  reader  wants  a  superior  grade  of 
red  pressed  brick,  they  can  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Ittner. 

Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
is  the  subject  of  a  formidable  looking 
pamphlet,  on  the  margin  of  which  is 
inscribed  “Compliments  of  John  Hil- 
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ton.”  On  an  inner  page  we  find  a  brief 
description  of  Mr.  Hilton’s  brick-works, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  learned  the 
business  in  France,  and  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years  has  been  making  brick 
for  the  Dunkirk  market.  Mr.  Hilton  is 
indeed  a  born  and  bred  brickmaker,  for 
his  father  followed  the  business  all  his 
life,  and  both  his  maternal  and  paternal 
grandfather  were  brickmakers. 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  New  London,  0.,  is 
mailing  a  pocket  edition  of  his  illustra¬ 
ted  catalogue  for  1894.  It  is  a  handy 
little  affair  that  should  find  a  place  on 
every  brickmaker’s  desk.  It  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  of  our  readers. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son.,  Willoughby, 
0.,  have  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their 
new  catalogue,  devoted  to  Plunger  Brick 
Machinery.  It  is  splendidly  printed  in 
two  colors  on  coated  paper,  and  contains 
a  full  list  of  all  their  plunger  machinery 
and  also  a  number  of  attractive  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  hollow  building  blocks, 
ornamental  brick,  fire  proofing  and  terra 
cotta  lumber,  for  which  they  have  dies 
in  seemingly  endless  variety. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus, 
0.,  are  now  sending  out  their  thirty- 
second  annual  catalogue  of  Claywork¬ 
ing  Machinery.  By  way  of  introduction 
they  say  :  “In  each  of  thirty-two  cata¬ 
logues,  issued  during  the  past  thirty-two 
years,  we  have  presented  at  least  one  new 
and  useful  clayworking  machine.  This 
year  we  introduce  The  Ornamental 
Roller  Die,  for  the  manufacture  of 
building  blocks.  It  has  been  used  du¬ 
ring  the  past  year  by  seven  extensive 
factories,  and  the  demand  for  Hollow 
Building  Blocks  has  been  largely  in- 
creased-by  their  ornamentation.”  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  this  most  modern 
method  of  construction  should  write 
them  for  a  copy  of  this  interesting  bock, 
which  also  contains  cuts  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  full  line  of  clayworking 
machinery. 

The  Standish  Fire  Clay  Co’s  sewer 
pipe  works  at  Anderson,  W.  Va.,  is  still 
idle,  not  having  made  any  pipe  for  over 
a  year.  The  prospects  are  that  the  plant 
will  be  replaced  by  an  entirely  new  one 
with  all  modern  improvements  and 
greatly  increased  capacity. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.  of  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  have  now  all  their 
plants  in  operation,  the  Sligo  and  Union 
works  being  the  last  to  resume,  after  an 
idleness  of  over  a  year.  This  Company 


is  now  making  a  shale  brick  of  great 
merit  in  addition  to  their  celebrated 
fire  clay  pavers.  This  is  a  new  departure 
for  this  company,  but  as  some  cities 
prefer  the  shale  to  the  fire  clay  brick, 
they  are  now  able  to  satisfy  all. 

THE  BOOM  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

Niagara  Falls  is  booming,  owing  to 
their  great  prospects  of  manufacturing 
industries  locating  there  to  obtain  cheap 
power  from  the  company  that  built  the 
great  tunnel,  which  is  such  an  engin¬ 
eering  wonder  to  the  world.  There  was 
no  brickyard  there,  and  so  the  Niagara 
Brick  Co.  was  formed  and  have  erected 
a  fine  plant,  with  everything  the  most 
improved  they  could  find.  After  long 
searching,  they  finally  selected  the  “Mon¬ 
arch”  machine,  and  express  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  it.  They  nearly  made  a 
mistake  in  taking  another,  because  a 
little  less  in  price. 

MORE  LIGHT  WANTED. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lemert, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  read  your  letter 
of  January  27th,  to  the  Simpson  Brick 
Press  Company,  published  in  the  Febu- 
ary  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker.  We 
have  also  read  statements  in  Simpson’s 
advertisements,  claiming  to  be  extracts 
from  your  report  as  one  of  the  Judges 
of  Brick  Machinery  in  Machinery  Hall 
at  the  Worlds  Fair.  You  claim  to  have 
been  the  “sole  and  special  judge”  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpose,  and  to  have 
filed  your  report  on  August  30th. 

According  to  the  rules  governing  the 
granting  of  awards  and  diplomas,  your 
report  had  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Jury  of  Awards,  composed  of  eminent 
mechanical  experts,  before  any  award 
could  be  granted.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  your  report  was  rejected,  and 
that  during  the  first  week  in  September 
these  eminent  mechanical  experts 
ordered  a  re-examination  of  the  brick 
machines  in  Machinery  Hall.  It  is  also 
a  well  known  fact  that  you  attended 
some  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
this  committee,  after  completing  its  ex¬ 
amination,  made  a  report  reversing  the 
recommendations  made  by  you.  It  is 
also  a  well  known  fact  that  Mr.  Simpson 
was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  your  re¬ 
jected  report,  or  was  allowed  to  see  it 
and  make  extended  extracts  from  it  for 
his  own  advantage  and  contrary  to  all 


the  usages  and  courtesies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  prior  to  the  time  your  report  was 
passed  upon  by  the  Jury  of  Awards. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Simpson 
Press  did  not  receive  an  award  or  diplo¬ 
ma,  and  was  denied  official  mention  by 
this  committee  of  experts.  As  you  have 
seen  fit  to  publish,  or  permit  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  such  extracts  from  your  report 
as  would  give  the  Simpson  Press  an  un¬ 
earned  and  undeserved  advantage,  we 
therefore  ask,  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
and  justice,  that  you  publish  your  full 
and  complete  reports  on  both  machines 
filed  August  30th. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 

Chicago,  March  8th,  ’94. 

POWER  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

TAKE  one  small  piece  of  chalk,  a 
blaokboard  and  some  little  folks. 
Tell  them  a  story,  and  mark  on  the 
board  shapes  or  outlines,  telling  them 
this  is  a  house,  tree,  dog,  etc. 

The  power  of  imagination  will  fill  out, 
in  their  minds,  your  crude  outlines,  and 
convey  to  them  the  ideas  you  wish  to 
express. 

You  use  the  same  principle  when  you 
illustrate  your  ads.  for  children  of  larger 
growth,  with  dollars  to  spend.  There  are 
few  lines  of  advertising  that  could  not 
be  doubled  in  value  by  a  judicious  use 
of  illustrations. — H.  Senior. 


THE  HIGHER  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
BRICKMAKING. 


As  to  the  quality  of  brick  little  re¬ 
mains  to  be  accomplished.  Fineness  of 
texture,  uniformity  in  size  and  color,  in 
a  high  state  of  development,  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  the  brick  which 
comes  from  our  better  yards.  While 
there  will  yet  be  improvements  affecting 
the  cost  of  production,  and  a  higher 
development  in  yard  methods,  the 
greatest  development  which  we  may 
expect,  with  a  view  of  getting  more 
money  out  of  the  clay,  is  in  artistic 
lines,  the  manufacture  of  products 
which  add  artistic  interest  to  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  they  are  used.  This  sort 
of  work  yields  the  largest  relative  profit, 
helps  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  better  things  which  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  clay,  and  in  that  way  re¬ 
dounds  to  the  profit  of  the  clay  workers. 


D.  V.  Purington  and  wife,  of  Chicago, 
have  gone  to  California  for  a  month’s 
vacation. 


The  clay-worker 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 
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§N  the  eighth  day  of  March  it  was,  some  people  say, 

That  Saint  Pathrlck  at  midnight  he  first  saw  the  day; 

While  others  declare  it  was  the  ninth  he  was  born, 

And  ’twas  all  a  mistake  between  midnight  and  morn; 

For  mistakes  will  occur  in  a  hurry  and  shock, 

And  some  blamed  the  babby  and  some  blamed  the  clock— 

Till  with  all  their  cross-questions  sure  no  one  could  know 
If  the  child  was  too  fast,  or  the  clock  was  too  slow. 

Now  the  first  faction-fight  in  owld  Ireland,  they  say, 

Was  all  on  account  of  Saint  Pathrick’s  birthday: 

Some  fought  for  the  eighth— for  the  ninth  more  would  die, 

And  who  wouldn’t  see  right,  sure  they  blacken’d  his  eye! 

At  last,  both  the  factions  so  positive  grew, 

That  each  kept  a  birthday,  so  Pat  then  had  two, 

Till  Father  Mulcahy  who  showed  them  their  sins, 

Said,  “No  one  could  have  two  birthdays,  but  a  twins.” 

Said  he,  “Boys,  don’t  be  fightin’  for  eight  or  for  nine, 

Don’t  always  be  dividin’— but  sometimes  combine; 

Combine  eight  with  nine,  and  seventeen  is  the  mark, 

So  let  that  be  his  birthday,”— “Amen,”  says  the  clerk. 

“If  he  wasn’t,  a  twins,  sure  our  hist’ry  will  show 
That,  at  least  he’s  worthy  any  two  saints  that  we  know!” 

Then  they  all  got  blind  drunk — which  complated  their  bliss, 

And  have  kept  up  the  practice  from  that  day  to  this. 

—Samuel  Lover. 


DEALING  IN  FUTURES. 


rjv  TRAVELER  on  a  prairie  road  strewed  acorns  on  the  lea  ; 

The  hungry  pigs  they  followed  him  and  laughed  with  joy  to  see 
The  tenderfoot  throw  pockets  full  of  acorns  on  the  ground, 

Which  they  devoured  with  munching  jaws  as  fast  as  they  were  found. 

But  one  escaped  their  greedy  search  and  grew  into  a  tree 
As  high  as  corn,  and  this  year’s  corn  was  very  high— te  he  ! 

It  spread  its  branches  east  and  west,  and  whispered,  as  it  would 
Have  blessed  the  man  whose  little  deed  had  grown  to  so  great  good. 

Long  years  pass  on,  some  Western  men  scan  all  the  treeless  plain  ; 

For  something  which  they  cannot  see  their  eager  eyes  they  strain ; 

They  had  the  rope,  they  caught  the  horse,  they’ve  got  the  man  likewise. 
Now  if  they  could  but  find  a  tree,  complete  would  be  their  prize. 

Joy  !  Joy  !  They  laugh  with  gladsome  hearts  :  far,  far  away  they  see— 
And  bless  the  man  that  sowed  for  them  this  acorn-planted  tree. 

They  stand  beneath  its  shady  boughs,  they  fix  the  the  one-line  swing— 
And  when  the  picnic  road  away  the  oak  was  blossoming. 

O,  let  us  then,  what  e’er  we  do,  plant  acorns  while  we  may, 

For  one  of  them  may  grow  to  be  a  lusty  tree  some  day  ; 

And  then  some  pleasant  morning,  when  we’ve  nothing  else  to  do. 

That  tree  will  be  a  handy  thing  to  hang  a  peddler,  book  agent,  proof¬ 
reader,  philanthropist,  poet,  editor,  worthy  woman  lecturer, 
amateur  photographer,  base  ball  crank,  tennis  fiend,  and 
sevaral  other  people  who  need  a  little  hanging  too. 

—Robert  J.  Burdette. 
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HAT  place  is  this,  pa?”  “This,  my  child,  is  a  brickyard.  “Whose 
brickyard  is  it,  pa  ?”  “It  belongs  to  me,  my  child.”  Does  those 
big  pile  of  bricks  belong  to  you,  pa?”  “Yes,  my  son.”  “Who 
does  the  dirt  belong  to  ?”  “It  belongs  to  me,  my  son.”  “Did  you  make 
the  dirt,  pa  ?”  “No,  my  child  ;  God  made  it.”  “Did  He  make  it  for  you 
especially?”  “No,  my  child  ;  I  bought  it.”  “Bought  it  of  God  ?”  No  ;  I 
bought  it  like  I  bought  anything  else.”  “Did  the  man  you  bought  it  of 
buy  it  of  God?”  “I  don’t  know,  my  child;  ask  me  something  easier.” 
“Anyway,  it’s  a  good  thing  you’ve  got  the  land,  isn’t  it,  pa?”  “Why, 
my  son  ?”  “Because  you’d  have  to  make  bricks  for  a  living  like  them 
horrid  men.  Will  I  have  to  work  for  a  living  when  I’m  a  man  ?”  “No, 
my  boy  ;  I’ll  leave  you  the  land  when  I  die.”  “Don’t  people  turn  to  clay 
when  they  are  dead,  pa?”  “What  remains  of  them  is  clay.”  “When  are 
you  going  to  die,  pa?”  “I  don’t  know,  my  son.  Why  do  you  ask?” 
“Nothing;  only  I  was  thinking  what  a  hard  old  brick  your  clay  would 
make.”— H.  A. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville,  III. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

RED  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
.  a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 
Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at  reasona¬ 
ble  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

Bock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Teleghone^JuBdin^,  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 
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THE  C  I.  AY-  W  ORKER 


f^IN  DEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS.-^© 


Brick  flachinery — Dry  Press  Process. 


Name. 

Page. 

Name. 

Page. 

Brown,  F.  D . 

.318 

Simpson  Brick  Press  Co . 

. 323 

Chisholm, Boyd  &  White . 

Whitney,  H.  O . 

....  321 

Columbia  Manufacturing  Co.. 

.322 

U.  S.  Brick  Press  Works . 

. 325 

Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co . 

St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works.,.,324 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

..379 

Raymond,  C.  W.  &  Co . 

. 365 

Anderson  F’y  &  Mach.  Wks.... 

Scanlan,  Jno.  F . 

. 399 

Baird  &  Son,  H.C . 

..372 

Stevenson  &  Co . 

. 364 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co . 

.373,  408 

Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Mach.  Co. ..384 

Central  Machine  Works . 

Stedman’s  Foundry  and  Machine 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.  . 

315, 

,  412 

Works . 

. 3  6 

Craycroft,  Benj . 

..375 

Straub  Machinery  Co . 

Creager’s  Sons,  Jonathan....*... 

.390 

Tallcot  &  Co.,  W.'e . 

. 369 

Drake’s  Standard  Mach.  Wks.. 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co . 

Eagle  Iron  Works . 

..374 

Tiftin  Agricultural  Works . 

Fisher,  Wrn . 

The  Fate-Gunsaullus  Co . 

....109 

Fletcher,  S.  K . 

.384 

The  Bonnot  Co . 

. 388 

Frey-Sheckler  Co . 

..410,411 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co . 

. 414 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 

..407 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Heiser  &  Co.,  J.  W . 

.405 

Manufacturing  Co . 

. 400 

Kells  &  Sons . 

,.372 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co . 

. 406 

Michigan  Brick  &  T.  Mach.  Co 

.388 

Torrent,  John . 

. 393 

Means,  Jas.  &  Co . 

..374 

Wallace  Manufacturing  Co . 

366  415 

Newell  Universal  Mill  Co . 

,.386 

Wellington  Machine  Co . 

402,403 

Ohio  Machine  Co . 

.369 

Williams,  M.  F.  &  Co . 

. 385 

397,  398 

Wiles,  A.  M.  &  W.  H . 

. 381 

Potts.  C.  &  A.  &  Co . 

.391,404 

Woolley  Foundry  &  Mach.  Wks 

Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. 

Alsip,  Wm.  &  S.  H . 

..383 

Phillips,  S.  G . 

. 377 

Bickel  Bros.  Contracting  Co.. 

..382 

Reppell,  L.  H . 

. 383 

Centinela  Brick  Kiln  &  Drier  Co... 

..330 

Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren . 

. 329 

Chambers  Bros.  &  Co . 

.  413 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co... 

. 311 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co.. 

..367 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co . 

. 332 

Eudaly,  W.  A . . 

The  Sharer  Dryer  &  Cons  .r’ct’n  Co.316 

Kaul,  Carl  F . 

Wolff  Dryer  Co . 

. 416 

Morrison,  R.  B.  &  Co . 

.327 

Youngren,  P.  L . 

Pike,  E.  M . 

..374 

Yates,  Alfred . 

. 368 

Brick  Yard  Supplies. 


Arnold,  D.  J.  C . v . 378 

Borden,  Selleck  &  Co . 375 

Buck,  J.  A . 371 

Branch-Qrookes  Saw  Co . 381 

Coldewe,  G.  &  Co . .375 

Camell,  Geo . 380 

Lake  Co.  J.  H.  &  D . 389 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . 386 

Mey,  F.  H.  C . ....379 

Mock  Bros . 370 

Mershon,  W.  B.  &  Co . 317 


Newton,  A.  H . 368 

Steele,  J.  C . 370 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co . 376 

The  E.  Kunert  Mfg.  Co . 380 

The  Ball  Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg. 

Co . '. . 380 

The  Harrington&  King  Perforating 

Co . 317 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co . 381 

Wagoner,  M.  V.  B . 377 


Miscellaneous. 


Bauer,  H.  C . 375 

Carlin’s  Sons, Thomas . 387 

Chandler,  H.  C . 373 

Chandler  &  Tajlor  Co . 377 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 376 

Clay  Shingle  Co . ...376 

Clayton,  William . 375 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works . 373 

Evens  &  Howard . 373 

Ferry,  Charles . 374 

Fiske,  Homes  &  Co... . 379 

Ittner  Anthony .  363 

Jackson  Bros . 374 

Main  Belting  Co . 385 

Nicoli,  C.  A . 372 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works . 377 

Overman  Wheel  Co . 372 

Platt  Pressed  &  Fire  Brick  Co . 370 

Progress  Oil  Burner  Co . 369 

The  American  F.  B.  &  Clay  Co . 369 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 376 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co . 374 

The  Van  Duzen  Gas  and  Gasoline 

Engine  Co . 375 

The  Thurman  Fuel  Oil  Burner  Co..368 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 394 

Weaver,  Edward  C . 377 

Westbrook  &  Wells . 373 

Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 
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+  RAYMOND’S  + 


•  •  • 

*?•  *?*  *?• 

G.  W.  Raymond  &  Co 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


Clay  Working  Implements. 


& 

:;»A* 

> 


Re-Presses  for  Red  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Fire  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Paving  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Ornamental  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Roofing  Tile , 
Re-Presses  for  Sidewalk  Tile. 

?•  •••  ••• 

THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF 

RE-PRESSES 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Joliet*  Crushers, 
Disintegrators, 
Dry  Pans,  &e., 


Revolving  Screens, 


IVTaehines : 

Catting  Tables, 
Pug  JVIills, 


MACHINERY 


The  Columbian  Special  fRe-Press.  DflYTOH,  OHIO. 


t  t  • 


SEND  FO^  CATALOGUE 


•  «  t 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


JUDGE  PINE  BLUFF 


Renders  Verdict  in  Favor  of  Plaintiff. 


Malvern 


vs. 

Memphis,  Hot  Springs,  et  al. 


THE  MALVERN  VITRIFIED  BRIK. 


‘HE  difference  in  the  durability  of  the  vitrified  brick  used  in  paving  the 


*  streets  of  Pine  Bluff,  is  beginning  to  attract  attention,  as  the  greatest 
contrast  is  already  apparent.  That  portion  of  Main  street  which  is  paved 
with  the  white,  or  Malvern  brick,  is  as  smooth,  perfect  and  unworn  as  the 
day  on  which  it  was  put  down,  while  the  brick  which  was  made  in  Fort  Smith 
and  Memphis,  is  beginning  to  wear  fearfully,  even  on  East  Court  street,  where 
there  is  but  little  traffic  and  no  heavy  hauling.  Many  of  the  brick  appea 
appear  to  be  porous,  and  it  seems  that  constant  wetting  is  making  them  soft. 
The  contrast  will  certainly  decide  our  people  on  where  to  purchase  brick  when 
our  other  streets  are  to  be  paved. — [Pine  Bluff  Commercial. 


HE  above  clipping  is  from  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 


M  Commercial  and  refers  to  Paving  Brick  made  with 
the  Little  Wonder  Briclc  Machine  purchased 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Atchison,  Malvern,  Ark.,  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  and  substantiates  our  claim  that  the  brick  made  on 


the  Wonder  Machines  are  more  dense,  free  from 


air  puffs  with  less  lamination  and  will  wear  on  the 


street  longer  than  brick  made  by  other  machines. 


THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 


ad.  on  page  415. 


The;  Clay-worker 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Hennessy,  Oklahoma  Ter.,  is  to  have 
a  new  press  brick  plant. 

Will  Howell,  Duncan,  Ill.,  wants  to 
purchase  gocd  cut  ofl  wire. 

A  new  brick  plant  will  soon  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Kidder,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  is 
"  on  the  market  for  a  brick  machine. 

The  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill., 
have  put  in  a  new  4-mold  U.  S.  Brick 
Press. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at 
Fultonham,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick. 

A  stock  company  has  been  organized 
at  Bardolph,  and  will  erect  a  brick  and 
tile  factory. 

Stripe  Bros,  brick  and  tile  works  at 
Greensburg,  Ohio,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  the  5th  inst. 

The  Batavia  (Ohio)  Challenge  Brick 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  by  Harry 
Collins,  Martha  E.  Collins,  John  H. 


Grebaugh,  Milton  Jameson,  Frank 
White  and  Thomas  Glancy.  Capital 
stock  $50,000. 

A  new  brickyard  is  to  be  established 
at  Fullerton,  Neb.,  with  a  capacity  of 
20,000  brick  daily. 

The  brick  manufactories  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  are  making  preparations 
to  form  an  association. 

The  Port  Credit  (Ont.)  Terra  Cotta 
and  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Capital  stock  $50,000. 

No  matter  what  dryer  you  contem¬ 
plate  purchasing,  get  prices  for  cars 
from  the  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Alfred  A.  Riggs,  Hartford  City,  Ind., 
wishes  to  purchase  a  flower  pot  machine 
for  making  standard  flower  pots. 

A  new  brick  plant  has  been  erected 
at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  Messrs.  John 
Sumpter  and  John  Loughran  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

Mr.  John  R.  Figh  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
writes  that  owing  to  poor  health,  he  has 
retired  from  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Harry  & 
Co.  and  from  the  brick  business,  and 


adds  :  “Heretofore  have  read  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  profit,  and  now  want  to 
read  it  for  pleasure,  so  find  enclosed 
$2,00.” 

The  firm  of  Lindenmeyer  &  Trom- 
peter  Bros.,  La  Salle,  Ill.,  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  Mr.  Lindenmeyer  continuing 
the  business. 

The  Penn  Brick  Co.,  Leetsdale,  Pa. 
has  been  incorporated.  Mr.  J.  R.  Balph, 
of  New  Castle,  will  be  general  manager 
of  the  plant. 

The  Moline  (Ill.)  Press  Brick  Co.  have 
leased  the  brick  plant  of  the  Moline 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  will  operate  the  same  the 
coming  season. 

The  dry  house  of  the  LaClede  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  Cheltenham,  Mo.,  was  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  extent  of  $500  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  a  smokestack. 

If  you  have  something  you  don’t 
want,  or  want  something  you  haven’t 
got,  read  or  advertise  in  our  “Wanted, 
For  Sale,  Etc.”  columns. 

Ernest  G.  Alden  &  Willard  Kidder 
have  purchased  Cyrus  Knapp’s  interest 
in  the  Cyrus  Knapp  &  Co’s  brick  plant 
at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Mr.  Alden  informs 


LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED;  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 
Clay  ^ 
Dryer 


SIX  SIZES  7VmDE. 

Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


NEW  IMIIBTIEEOnDS- 


DRIES  — ■ 

Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


SEND  FOR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


613-616  Arcade, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Q 


THE  CLAY  - WORKER. 


us  that  the  tirm  name  will  be  changed  to 
the  Terre  Haute  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  and 
that  the  new  firm  will  make  a  number 
of  improvements  in  the  plant. 


The  YATES 


IMPROVED  ¥  I  jVT 

DOWN  DRAFT  1  L<  1  ^1  9 


S.  C.  McGirnsie,  Rat  Portage,  Ont., 
Canada,  writes  that  he  is  just  starting 
a  brickyard  at  that  place  and  wants  to 
purchase  machinery,  etc. 

The  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  want  a  line  of  clay- 
working  machinery,  including  clutch 
pulleys,  line  shafting,  etc. 

Mr.  Arch  Miller,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Lydon  &  Glabbs  brick  works,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  will  establish  a  large  brick 
plant  at  Sacramento,  Cali. 

The  “Monarch”  machine  at  the  yard 
of  Simon  Kline,  Reading,  Pa.,  seems  to 
be  doing  exceptionally  good  work  from 
his  statements  on  page  402. 

Packer  &  Co.  have  leased  the  Lock 
Haven  (Pa.)  Clay  Works  yard  and  will 
operate  the  plant.  They  will  manu¬ 
facture  salt  glazed  sewer  pipe. 

The  Montello  Brick  Co.,  Reading,  Pa., 
have  iust  completed  the  reconstruction 
of  their  steam  dryer,  thereby  increasing 
their  capacity  to  100.000  brick  daily. 

Samuel  W.  Green  &  Co.  write  that 
they  are  going  to  erect  a  brick  plant  at 
Metropolis,  Ill.,  and  will  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  illustrated  circulars  of  machinery. 

C.  W.  Kronhart,  of  Benwood,  Ohio, 
has  purchased  the  Moundsville  (O.) 
brick  plant.  He  will  put  same  in  first- 
class  condition  and  operate  it  this 
season. 


nnu’T  rail  to  get.  our  de- 
UUR  I  rplL  scrlptlve  Cir¬ 
cular  and  References. 


For  Burning  All  Kinds  of  Brick. 

BOTH  ROUND  AND  SQUARE  KILNS 

and  FURNACE  HOT  AIR  DRYER. 


THIS  Kiln  has  worked 
its  way  to  the  front 
by  results,  which  Is  the 
highest  test  of  merit. 

Send  stamped  envelope 
for  particulars  to 


ALFRED  YRTES, 

Johnsonburg, 

Penn., 


or,  W.  N.  PIKE,  Contractor,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


CHfUHPlON  Brick  mould 

SANDING  MACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  Pelts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

_ _ HAVERSTRAW,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE 


To  Brickmakers,  Dealers 
and  Others . 


Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  from  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


The  Enterprise  Brick  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $30,000.  J.  F.  &  Louis 
W.  Sherpe,  Frank  Grathaus  and  others, 
are  interested. 


TDE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  CO., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 


We  see  by  the  circular  of  the  Wel¬ 
lington  Machine  Co.  that  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  moulds  at  lower  prices  than  before, 
and  they  claim  that  the  standard  of 
manufacture  has  in  no  way  deteriorated. 

The  Powhatan  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  advise  us  that  the  station 
near  which  their  works  are  located  has 
been  rechristened.  Clayville  is  the 
name  by  which  the  thrifty  community 
will  be  known  to  posterity. 

The  close  times  are  making  some 
manufacturers  sell  their  goods  at  prices 
that  would  have  been  considered  im¬ 
possible  a  year  ago.  The  Wellington 
Machine  Co.  claim  that  no  one  else  has 
ever  sold  dryer  cars  at  the  prices  they 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 

JOI-I1T  S,  Mecls.-  En.grlaa.eQr.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


509  Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  are  not  Connected  win 
any  oiltei  Oil  Burner  company. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  '  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  s*team. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 


For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and  all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 

No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 

TRY  OCR  IMPROVED  BURNER  IN  VOI  R  KILNS. 


"S  Red  Seal  Boiler  Compound 


Write  for  Prices. 


The:  Clay  -  w  o  r  ic  r  r 
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DO  NOT  BUY  A _  —  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

SEE  BEIGE  HAGHIHE 

Unti  Youl  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton=on=Hundson,  N.  Y. 


We  make  a  special  Higfi  Grade  Fire  Brick  (all  stapes)  for  Brick  Kilp  Construction. 

NOT  EXCELLED  By  any.  Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 

We  sell  Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 

their  use  will  prove  A  JV  ECONOMY.  aR0UND .c.labvULk  0R  SACKS. 

We  solicit  your  favors. 

nanufacturers  of .  ™E  AHERICAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 

high  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose.  BIINERAI,  1*01  NX,  OHIO. 


Thg  “7XJ7SX"  Brick  Machine 


manufactured  by 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murray 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  7VYHCH I  NO  CO., 

Tt/T  A  XTT7~FA.O,T’'CrlSEraia. 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  >  A/T4HI/H  -r— <-  rV  V, 

and  40,000  per  Ilf  hour  day.  j  !Y1  ldCLlfcfJJOrL,  LJlilO 


progress  oil  Burner 


De:.For  Bunting  Hydro-Gariioii  Oils 


Applicable  to  all  conditions  where 
heat  is  used  for  burning  clay,  and 
to  all  manufactories  where  steam  is 
used. 

Any  degree  of  heat  desired. 

Economy  in  steam  and  oils. 

Full  thermal  value  of  the  fuel  ob¬ 
tained. 


Progress  Oil  Burner  Co. 

— —  OFFICES  :  — 

18  &  20  W.  Georgia  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 
161  La  Salle  St.,  Room  76,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


NOTE : — We  own  a  seven-eighths  interest  in  Patent  No.  505,931  assigned  to  John  S.  Thurman, 
and  are  prepared  to  furnish  Burner  direct  in  any  quantity. 


are  quoting,  and  they  guarantee  every 
car  to  be  perfect.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
buy  when  manufacturers  are  anxious  to 
sell,  and  consequently  cutting  prices  to 
the  quick. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Miller,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
renewing  his  subscription  states  that  he 
is  building  a  new  yard  near  that  city. 
The  new  firm  will  be  called  the  Linden- 
wood  Pressed  Brick  Co.  They  will  put 
in  improved  machinery,  etc. 

The  “Ajax”  Brick  Machine  and  “Big 
Four”  Repress,  manufactured  by  the 
Ohio  Machine  Co.  of  Middleport  0.,  (as 
per  ad.,  page  369,)  are  creating  much 
interest  among  brick  manufacturers. 
Write  them  for  full  particulars. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  the  Rome 
Brick  Co.,  over  which  our  able  con¬ 
tributor,  R.  B.  Morrison,  presides  as 
superintendent  of  the  works,  will  take 
up  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.  claim 
that  their  mould-sander  which  they  sell 
at  $100  only,  has  all  the  good  features 
of  the  other  high  priced  ones,  and  in 
addition,  good  points  that  the  others 
have  not.  Anyone  needing  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  should  investigate. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  have  removed  their  office  from  89 
Washington  St.,  to  more  commodious 
quarters,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  where  they  will  be  pleased  to 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Brickmakers  visit¬ 
ing  the  “Windy  City,”  are  requested  to 
make  their  new  office  headquarters 
while  in  Chicago. 

The  J.  M.  Rumbaugh  Brick  Co.  now 
have  their  new  brick  plants  at  Greens- 
burg  and  Walls  Station,  Pa.,  in  full  op¬ 
eration,  and  are  well  pleased  with  the 
entire  equipment  and  especially  their 
large  Huyett  &  Smith  Dryer,  which  has 
a  daily  drying  capacity  of  60,000  brick. 
In  a  recent  letter  they  say,  “We  like 
our  dryer  very  much.  It  is  working  to 
our  entire  satisfaction.”  This  brief 
commendation  covers  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  apparently  and  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

F.  D.  Cummer  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
have  received  an  order  from  Montague 
&  Co.  of  Chatanooga,  Tenn.,  who  are 
large  manufacturers  of  brick  and  drain 
tile,  for  one  of  their  No.  1  size,  style  A. 
dryers,  (next  to  the  largest  dryer  they 
make,)  and  will  put  in  use  the  clay- 
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preparing  system,  which  is  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  same.  This  size  of  clay 
dryer  has  a  capacity  for  preparing  15 
tons  of  clay  for  the  dry  pan  or  other 
machines  per  hour  ;  clay  going  to  dryer 
averaging  about  20  per  cent,  moisture. 
Dryer  uses  only  about  If  tons  of  soft 
coal  per  ten  hours. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 

There  is  at  present  but  very  little 
sewer  pipe  being  made  in  the  works  in 
this  valley,  as  they  are  all  closed  down 
making  repairs.  The  stock  of  sewer 
pipe  on  hand  is  quite  low,  and  by  the 
middle  of  this  month  there  will  be  a 
general  resumption. 

The  paving  brick  works  are  showing 
more  signs  of  activity,  as  they  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  brick  for  the  paving  season, 
which  has  already  begun. 

At  last  we  are  able  to  report  some¬ 
thing  authentic  of  the  much  talked-of 
combination  of  sewer  pipe  manufact¬ 
urers.  It  is  no  more,  and  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  question  of  combination  will 
not  be  agitated.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
manufacturers  in  Toronto,  Ohio,  about 
February  1st,  the  project  was  supposed 
to  have  been  in  a  satisfactory  way  and 
the  last  objector  to  the  scheme  was  won 
over  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the 
majority,  and  everything  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  happy  consummation,  when 
the  head  of  one  of  the  companies,  who 
till  that  time  was  considered  favorable 
to  the  scheme,  announced  that  his  com¬ 
pany  then  and  there  severed  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  combination,  and 
would  sell  their  product  at  what  price 
they  themselves  would  elect,  and  to 
whom  they  pleased.  This  caused  a 
general  disruption,  and  there  was  much 
bitter  feeling. 

The  opinion  is  that  much  time  will 
elapse  before  another  attempt  at  an  or¬ 
ganization  is  made. 

The  following  works  have  increased 
their  capacity  largely  this  spring  by  the 
addition  <5f  new  machinery  and  kiln 
service:  Calumet  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Calu¬ 
met,  Ohio,  Ohio  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co., 
Great  Western  FireClay  Co.  and  Toronto 
Fire  Brick  Works  of  Toronto,  Ohio,  and 
Barnard  Brick  Works  of  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Edwards  of  Toronto, 
Ohio,  has  secured  a  patent  on  a  flanged 
sewer  pipe,  and  has  made  arrangements 
with  the  Ohio  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  same.  Each 
pipe  is  pressed  in  two  pieces  and  stuck 
together  in  the  centre  when  green, 
which  leaves  a  flange  on  each  end. 
The  pipes  are  to  be  bolted  together  and 
joints  made  with  cement.  It  will  be 
used  as  water  pipe  in  places  where  the 
pressure  is  not  great.  Buckeye. 


FIRE  BRICK. 


Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  COPS 

Fire  Clay  Deposits. 


No.  1. 


Water  of  Constitution . .* .  2.32 

Silica .  86  63 

Alumina .  10.92 

Oxide-iron . 10 

Sulphureous-acid . . . . 


No.  2. 
9.69 
55  11 
26.71 
4.29 
4.16 


Totals 


99.97 


99.96 


Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefuliy  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity. 
Prompt  shipment.  .Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 
Address 

PLATT  PRESSED  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


J  C  STEELE  &  SON, 


SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURERS 

. OF  BRICK  MACHINES 


The  Only  Hanufacturers  ot  Steele’s  Celebrated  BRICK  TRUCK  tor  Portable  Hack. 


JS.C0N4NT -CO.  BOSTON. 


Kiln  Castings, 

Pug  Hills, 
Winding  Drums, 
Clay  Cars, 

Switch  and  Frogs, 
Friction  Pullies, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


TTVTTTTTfVT 


TTHIS  cut  represents  our  “One  X”  Machine,  which  makes  10,000  to  15,000  per 
*  day.  But  we  have  a  large  Double  Geared  Machine  for  side  or  end 
cut  brick  which  makes  15000  to  20,000  per  day.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  mention  the  Clay -Worker. 


J.  C.  STEEl  E  &  SON.  Statesville.  N 


me  lick  Poilal  Rati  ant  Pallet  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 
Soft  Clay  Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 

WflflT  OSEBS  $0Y  OF  TJE  IBOOK  SYSTEjn. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says :  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  isnoD  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
hose  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 

7VYOCK  BROS., 

Mention  the  Clay-  Worker.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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REPRESSES 


This  cut  represents  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Power  Represses  ever  offered  to  brick- 
makers. 


It  has  been  tested  in  every  way  and 
given  entire  satisfaction.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  15,000  brick  per  day. 


Our  No.  2  Repress  Double  Mould  has  a 
capacity  of  30,000  per  day.  They  can  be 
seen  in  full  operation  at  the  Buckeye  Brick 
Company’s  plant  at  Wicklifle,  Ohio. 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices.  226=236  Abbey  st.  Cleveland,  o. 


Bust’s  Hew  cimion  Brick  pioifl  sanBinj  Mine. 


J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of  the  Champion  Brick  Mould  Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the  sole  owner 
of  said  machine  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  purchased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of  Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C.  Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton  to  letters 
patent  for  said  machine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  “Champion,”  doing  away  with 
Belts  and  Gearing  and  being  much  more  simple.  It  is  the  cheapest,  best  and  most  durable  sand- 
ing'machine  made,  in  brief  it  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


REFERENCES : 

Wood  &  Allison, 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 
Michael  Kane, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Davis  Brothers, 

New  Haven.  Conn. 
George  Ives, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Post  Brothers, 

East  Willlston,  I,.  I. 
W.  D.  Edgarton, 

Oswego,  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  H.  Smith,  Pres., 
Excelsior  Brick  Co., 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y., 
and  many  others. 


WHAT  THE  “NEW  CHAMPION”  IS  DOING. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Back:  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26th,  1893. 

Dear  Sir:— The  five-mould  sanding  machines  purchased  of  you  last  spring  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction.  No  expense  for  repairs,  or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machines  have  always  been  ready  to  work. 

Yours  respectfully,  Denton  Fowler  &  Son. 


—  Write  For  Prices 

J.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida  St.,  COHOES,  N.  Y.,  or  CRESCENT,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  One  three-mold  Andrus  Dry  Clay 
Brick  Press.  Clay  here  not  suitable.  Enquire 
of  John  IttNer,  York,  Neb. 

31  d 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard,  in  good  town  of  about 
5,000  inhabitants.  No  other  brickyard  with¬ 
in  16  miles.  For  further  particulars  enquire  of 
3  1  d  John  Ittner,  York,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE.  A  fine  tile  factory, 
fully  equipped  with  new  machinery  last  sea¬ 
son.  Demand  for  tile  larger  than  the  supply,  and 
prices  good.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  business. 

Address  A.  Wolcott. 

3  1  d  Wolcott,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  improved  Brewer  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  30,000  per  day,  used  two  years, 
will  sell  cheap.  Address  0.  Lammers, 

3  1c  1419  S.  Adam  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


IjtOR  SALE.  One  stiff  clay  brick  machine  with 
’  automatic  cutter  and  pug  mill— good  make- 
little  used,  good  as  new.  low  price.  W  ill  sell  sepa¬ 
rately  or  all  together.  Send  ior  particulars 

The  Hctmacher  Brick  Co., 

3  1c  Quincy,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Position  as  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent.  15  years  experience— can  burn 
with  coal  or  oil.  Best  of  references.  Address 
3  1c  Box  6,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  A  flower-pot  machine  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  type  for  small  pots— or  second-hand 
one  in  good  working  order.  Also  correspond  with 
a  first-cias<  stoneware  potter  and  parties  interested 
in  paving  brick.  Address  T.  C.  Nativel, 

3  1c  E.  Los  Angeles,  Cali. 


FOR  SALE.  One  new  improved  Sword  Brick 
Machine.  Has  been  used  two  months— as  good 
as  new.  W'ill  sell  cheap,  for  cash.  Address 

Jas.  W.  Markham, 

3  1c  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE.  Threee  combination  plastic  press 
brick  machines.  These  machines  are  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manufacture  and  highly  adapted  to  plastic 
clays.  Also  one  dry  press  machine  and  three 
power  presses  Apply  or  address  to  Alfred  Yates, 
Mgr.  Somerset  &  Johusonburg  Mfg.  Co., 

33d  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  AT  a  BARGAIN.  One  3-mold  An¬ 
drus  Dry  Press  with  elevator.  A  Potts  Disin¬ 
tegrator  with  shafting  and  pulleys  to  suit  One 
Henry  Martin  machine,  with  dryer  and  kiln  doors. 

Address  J.  h.  Kennebren, 

3  1c  Columbus,  Miss. 


WANTED.  Position  as  foreman  or  superinten¬ 
dent.  Twenty-five  years  experience.  Can 
build  and  equip  sewer-pipe,  drain  tile  and  paving 
brick  plants  and  manage  them  successfully,  con¬ 
strue  down  draftt  kilns,  burn  the  same,  guarantee¬ 
ing  success.  Best  of  references.  Address  J.  W. 

31  <1  Midvale,  Tuscarawa  Co.,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing-  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


WANTED.  Traveling  Salesman,  by  a  strictly 
first-class  fire  brick  manufacturer.  A  man 
with  experience  in  this  line,  or  at  least  with  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  metallurgical  processes, 
preferred.  Give  experience,  age  and  references. 

Address,  “Brick," 

3  1  d  Box  156,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


FOR  SALE.  At  a  third  of  cost,  a  Clay  Packer, 
as  good  as  new,  made  by  Turner,  Vaughn  <fe 
Taylor.  Address  Wright  &  Kerdoff, 
31c  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Steam  Brick  Plant.  Daily  capacity 
20,000.  45  h.  p.  Atlas  engine  and  boiler,  large 
pug  mill,  conical  roll  crusher  and  Leader  brick 
machine.  Large  dry  shed,  heated  by  steam, 
plenty  of  clay,  railroad  switch  close.  Fuel  and 
labor  cheap.  Will  sell  all,  or  part  interest  to  right 
party.  Located  only  a  few  blocks  from  heart  of 
city.  Address  J.  D.  Diffenbatjgh,  Treas, 

3  1  d  Monmouth,  Ill. 


A  BRICK  MAN  has  devised  a  plan  for  manu¬ 
facturing  brick  at  a  dollar  a  thousand  less 
than  any  process  now  in  use.  Would  correspond 
with  any  party  that  will  take  controlling  interest 
in  same.  Address  Box  5,  care  Clay-Worker. 

3  1  tp 


WANTED.  Position  as  Superintendent  of 

architectural  terra  cotta  works,  by  an  En¬ 
glishman  with  20  years  experience.  Address 
3  1c  Box  Ill,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  6  B.  Machine  with  side 
cut  board  delivery  table  and  side  cut  lubri¬ 
cating  die,  new,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address  Nolan  Madden  &  Co., 

J.  F.  Scanlan.  Receiver, 

31  d  Rushville,  Ind. 


WANTED.  An  experienced  man  to  act  as 

superintendent  and  general  manager  of  a 
large  brick  and  tile  works.  State  experience 
Address  S.  E.  Gross,  Cor.  Dearborn  &  Randolph 
3lc  [Streets,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  THOROUGH  practical  brickmaker  with  20 
years  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kind  of  brick,  also  in  management  of  yard  and 
sale  of  products,  desires  a  position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  foreman.  Unexceptionable  references 
Address  Box  4,  care  Clay-Worker. 

3  1k 


FOR  SALE.  Two  clay  crushers  with 'lolls  24x12 
chilled,  have  never" been  used.  One  of  these 
crushers  is  at  Lime  Springs,  Iowa,  and  the  other 
at  Sheldon.  Towa.  For  full  particulars,  address 
Nolan  &  Madden  Co  ,  J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver. 

•3  1  d  Rushville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  9  foot  dry  pan,  good  as  new. 
Will  sell  cheap  on  reasonable  terms. 

Address  Corey  Pressed  Brick  Co. , 

2  2c  Lehigh,  la. 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  2  Pott’s  Disintegrator,  in 
use  one  month.  One  up  right  Potter’s  Pug 
Mill.  Address  D.  Culbertson  &  Co. , 

2  6c  White  Hall,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE,  a  two-mold  Boyd  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine,  in  perfect  order,  very  little  used. 

Potomac  Terra  cotta  Co., 
26c  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  Horse  power  brick  machine,  in 
good  condition.  Address 

Fred  H  Brockett. 

1-5-c-  North  Haven,  Conn. 


PARTIES  who  want  to  go  into  the  roofing  tile 
business  can  get  advice  about  paterns, 
machines,  cars  dryers,  kilns,  etc.,  at  the  address  of 

Roofing  Tile, 

1-6-c-  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  second-hand  Wiles  Steam 
Brick  Machines.  Also  three  second-hand 
Martin  Brick  Machines.  All  in  first-class  repair. 
No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Can  be  seen  at  our 
yards  near  depot,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

I.  L.  Stiles  &  Son, 

2  1  d  North  Haven,  Conn. 


“Out  of  Sight 

The  Victor  Pneumatic  Valve. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


BOSTON. 
NEW  YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

CHICAGO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DETROIT. 

DENVER. 


A  hole  in  the  rim — 

A  trap  door, 

And  a  choker 

Constitute  the  greatest  improvement 
ever  attempted  in  Pneumatic  Tire  con¬ 
struction. 

Found  on  Victor  Bicycles  only.  Best 
things  are  always  reserved  for  Victors. 

No  other  Pneumatic  Tire  has  an  inner 
tube  removable  through  the  rim. 

No  other  but  what  has  a  protruding 
valve,  adding  weight  and  preventing 
perfect  wheel  balance. 

Victors  are  first  in  tires  and  improve¬ 
ments. 


Victor  Pneumatic  Tire  (trap  door  open,  ex¬ 
posing  valve.) 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time«Tt*ied  and  True.’’ 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac- 
tuie  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  In  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2>^  up  to  10  inches. 

B^For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


P^BKHILL,  OlTTiLRIO, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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JflD//ijfAPehlS./ND :* 

SINGLE  8t  DUPLEX  PUMPs. 

.Horizontal/  andVertical  Pu/v\p,5 

Jtesr<De5kji\  &  Workmanship. 

Reduced  Jend/or  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


/  j 

tfSfrpTf 

gfifr 

rg 

i|j|i 

jj&a  to*?  *** 

Mp 

»  1 

1 1 

btj'f 

fl||7|ggr 

Estimates  of  the  cost,  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  B.  and  In  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

CvLtp'a.t,  200  Tens, 

Office:  Qi6  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS.F^E-PRESSES, 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUa\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICI\ORT  I  L&  OUTflTS 


FOR  SALE.  Whole  or  one-half  interest  in  brick 
plant  in  good  order.  Good  market.  We  own 
the  clay  land.  480  acres  timber  land.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  John  F.  Mack,  Jr. 

s  3  c  Marquette,  Mich. 


WANTED.  Position  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  an  expert  brickmaker  and 
burner,  25  years  practical  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  brick— dry  press,  re-press, 
soft  and  stiff  mud  brick  a  specialty.  Thoroughly 
understand  the  construction  of  a  brickyard  in  all 
its  details.  Can  burn  brick  with  wood,  coal  and 
oil  as  fuel.  Best  of  reference.  Address 
s  tf  lp  W.  C.  B.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Kadl, 

4.  12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  for  cash  : 
One  Leader  Brick  Machine,  in  good  order. 

One  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  in  good  order. 
One  Ideal  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  in  good  order. 
One  Tile  Elevator. 

One  Clay  Elevator,  20  f  jet  long. 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  15  h.  p.  horizontal  stationary  engine,  good  aS 
new. 

One  30  h.  p.  double  vertical  stationary  engine,  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co., 
s  1  tf  Decatur,  Ill. 


WESTERN  BRANCH,  NATIONAL  HOME 
FOR  DISABLED  VOLUNTEER 
SOLDIERS. 

Post  Office,  National  Military  Home, 
Leavenworth  County,  Kans., 
March  6tli,  1894. 

sale  of  brick  plant. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  sealed  propos¬ 
als  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Western  Branch,  N.  H.  D.  V.  S.,  until  March  26th, 
1894.  for  the  sale  of  the  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  vitrified  brick  at  said  Home. 

The  plant  consists  of  an  eighty  h.  p.  engine,  two 
boilers,  a  brick  machine,  pug  mill  and  all  connect¬ 
ing  machinery  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
vitrified  brick,  curbing,  etc. 

The  plant  to  be  removed  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  bid. 

*  For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Home. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS: 

3  1dm  Andrew  J.  Smith,  Governor. 


COLOIEBIIFTC- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


ffiiaigtlcai  m  Consulting  cneinist 


Charles  Ferry,  B.  S., 

TROY,  I*J.  Y. 


CLEYflTORS 


.  .  FOR  •  • 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 

malleable,  Steel,  Came  and  Special  Chains, 

Designed  foe . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 


New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  ColuMlhllS,  Qllio. 


Analyses  of  all  grades  of  clays,  fire 
sands,  kaolins  and  refractory  materials 
furnished,  with  desired  information 
based  upon  practical  experience,  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Only  the  best  work, 
which  is  afforded  by  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory, 
may  be  expected. 

Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  SO-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^®~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  GO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888,  Nov.  17,  1891. 


riore  Than  i,ooo  Now  Stand  as 


flonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples,  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
Harietta,  Pa. 


mtenoa,  in. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


EAGLE  IKON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


IMPORTANT 

Look  out  for  our  Yew  Iron  JFmme 
Dry  Don,  which  we  are  now  perfecting-. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


■<« 
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- MANUFACTT7BEKS  OF  ALE  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OE - 


•  •HAND.. 

AND 

MACHINE 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee 
every  Mould  to  be  first=class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


No.  829  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received  on  or  before  March  ist. 


-FOB- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden ,  belleck  <t  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]5,  JSEMiECK  §  00.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIOAGO 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  g,re  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandal! a,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON.  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


-Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:3b am  !  7:40  pm 

St.  L'-iuis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:55  pm  *  2:50  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00  am 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains. 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


•H.GBai/kr. 


»  DESIGNER 

A/OOD  ENGRAVER 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


paper  when  yon  write 


Stationary  &  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 
Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 
per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 
EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THEVANDUZEN  GAS  & 
GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

CINCINVASI,  O 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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PDflHT  BRICK 

UflHJIl  MACHINE 

15  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 


Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOP. 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Claa.claa.aa.eitl,  O. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers | 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick'Press. 


4000  TO  6500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-powei  Pumps, 

(XjOTJID’S  ZEItTO?.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 

ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  land,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  bestf  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fiie-Proof,  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc., 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, III. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  lnd. 

For^the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CLiflV  SHINOIiE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


Address, 
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EDWARD  C.  WEAVER,  LL.  M., 

900  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ATTORNEY  and  COUNSELLOR  in  Patents,  Trade  Marks, 
Revenue  Claims,  and  all  claims  against  the  United  States. 
Make  a  clear  statement  of  your  invention  or  claim,  and  I 
will  advise  you  without  charge.  Send  stamp  for  my 
pamphlet. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  100  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  &  Firebox  BOILERS  mediate  delivery 

«®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CHANDLER TJITLOR  GO.,  -  toldtopolis,  iRl 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

GASOLINE 

Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  mAN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE>T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  ,8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SUP  OLAY 


For 

Glazing 

of 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 


Clay  in  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


In  Effect  Jan.  i,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDI  \NAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger . .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

^No.  21  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m. 

No.  23  Passenger . ;....  2:50  p.  m 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m. 

Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
-'daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


Solid  “Air  Dried”  Bricks  Easily  Secured  in 

Live 


From  Five  to  Ten  Hours,  Saving  Attendance  and  Use  of 
Steam  at  Night. 


S.  6.  PHILLIPS 


AGENT 

and 

PATENTEE 


U.  S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


Apparatus  For  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber^ 
and  Other  Material. 

•f  161  (fraud  St.,  RAHWAY,  N.J. 

The  Inside  Fans  do  it. 

They  take  theTnside  track. 

Other  steim  pipe  dryers  are  easily 
changed  to  increase  capacity  at  less  pro¬ 
portionate  cost. 

One  tunnel  space — of  three — occupied 
by  a  line  of  fans,  has  dried  well  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  formerly,  or  ordinarily 
required ;  and  even  with  no  change  in 
the  piping. 

Come  and  see  several  dryers  in  operation  ;  or 
send  for  testimonials  of  superior  drying  in  from 
S^tc^Mhour^  and  with  the  heat  from  the jengine 
exhaust  steam  only. 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF  OVEN  100  PLACES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  <fc  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc  ,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  8. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EYEBY  KIND  OF  SAW  RIATERIRL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed,  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  all  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 
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TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 

t  i  '  -A*a-  -at 

'  -  "  "  - - =■ - 


MONON  ROUTE 


Ns^rLomSVIlLE,NEWAlBAMY&  CHICASO  RT j(s^ 

g  n  tV  1/  *  "  * 


™  SHORT  LINE  " 


OHICHGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  Rf ID  riOHTHGUHST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Cor.  Illinois  St.&  Kentucky  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  O.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


OF?IGHMHD  If!  DESIGfl. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


||  Jew  Re  press 

UP  TO  DATE. 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


All  kinds  and  shapes 
made  to  order.  A  large 
stock  of  Hand  and  Ma¬ 
chine  moulds  of  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  Newlideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about" sizes 
desired. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold.  6  Brick  Hachine  Hold. 


The  Favorite 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI, 
ad  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  CINCINNATI  ™r 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashington,  Phila 
delphla  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Indianapolis. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


HETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 

• 

STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 


ADDRESS, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


D.  J.  G.  Arnold, 
New  London, 


The  c  l  a  v  -  w  o  r  k:  e  k  . 
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l(Q.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos. 

ROCK  FACE. 


415.772, 415,773,  415,7740 

ITOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston.  |  LICENCEES? 

NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago,  j 


F.  H.  C.MEY 


CHAIN  BELTING 
ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  7PLIANCES  POR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pouter 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICE  AND  TILE  MACWE  CO. 


No.  4  CUTTING  TABLE— MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR-GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


'THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 
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ONE  brick  manufacturer  who 
has  used  both  the  common 
cast  iron  and  our  all  Steel  Brick 
Drier  Cars,  says,  “The 

Cast  Iron  Cars 

With  which  our  yards  were  started 
have  cost  us  fully  three  times  as 
much  as  your 

AH  Steel  Cars.” 

Profit  by  experience. 

The  Ball-Bearing  Gar  Wheel  i  Bllg.  Go., 

961-981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Successor  to 

CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  &  MFG.  CO. 


dornfeld’sc^tve¥et=r1no 

MACHINE, 


Manufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Philhdepjhh  Brick  pom  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •  •  •Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Bed 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


JWTSead  for  Ciroular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  oent.  ckeapei. 


Thk  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  b;  r  . 
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Do  YOU  know  that.... 

BRHNCH-CR00KE8  8RW  GO., 

liouis,  Mo., 

Are  making  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country  ?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Bi?af>eh«CFookes  Sacu  Co., 

St.  Liouis,  JWo. 


■-THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES"- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Tara  Tables, 
Transfers 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland..  O. 
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YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  'with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 

PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

Dear  Sir:  — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  hut  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln,  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain.  Yours  truly  '  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 

P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


’J'HIS  jKiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 


Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


Why  Ray  Royalties  ?  Why  JPay  Yard  Rights  ? 

When  You  Can  Get 


jj  BicRels  Improved  Down  Draft  Kiln  j§ 

GUARANTEED  WITHOUT. 

We  will  build  this  Kiln  and  guarantee  it  to  give  satisfaction,  either  by  contract  or  on  a  per  cent,  basis. 

This  Kiln  is  Simple  and  Durable  in  Construction,  and  Economical  in  Operation,  and  does  not  require  an  expert  to 
handle  it.  Any  good  burner,  who  understands  his  business,  can  easily  manage  it. 

There  are  no  small  tile  to  break  or  burn  out,  and  no  iron  exposed  to  the  flames. 

This  Kiln  is  built  Strong,  and  to  any  desired  size,  and  adapted  to  burning  Fire  Brick,  Vitrified  Brick,  and  Dry 
Pressed  Brick,  and  all  kinds  of  Pottery  goods.  Built  Square  or  Round. 

For  further  information,  address 

BICKEL  BROS.  CONTRACTING  CO., 

920  Market  Street, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


T  h  ©  clay-worker 
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THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,' Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  Durning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  ot  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  farther  information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Olay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmcn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  he  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  Intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave. ) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  / 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  he  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana  Ave.  f  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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THE  C  Iv  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E:  R 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY  40,000  TO  50,000  PER  DAY. 


I.ATEST  IMPROVED 


SPECIALTIES  : 

The  f4EW  QUAKER  and  MONARCH 

Tempered  Mud  fflaehines  and 
The  J*EW  DRTOtilRJi 

Stiff  JVIud  Briek  and  Tile  ^laah&ines. 


Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

QUAKER 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  per  day. 


WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 

PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices. 

- — • - 

S.  K.  FLETCHER,  Agent, 

Successor  to  FLtETCflEI?  &  THOJHRS, 

—  INniANAPOl  IS  IND. 


inpRovED  Clay  Disintegrators 

OI  K  OWN  PATENT.)  V  O 


LARGE  CAPACITY  WITH  LITTLE  POWER 


FOR  PULVERIZING  COHnON  CLAY,  FIRE  CLAY,  SLATE, 
PAINT,  BONES,  FLINT  AND  ORE  OF  ANY  DESCRIPTION. 


WE  BUILD  five  sizes  ranging  from  30  to  60  inches  in  diameter.  The 
accompanying  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  principle 
upon  which  our  improved  pulverizers  are  constructed.  While  there 
are  disintegrators  now  on  the  market  somewhat  similar,  ours  have  sev¬ 
eral  patented  devices  that  makes  them  much  more  efficient  and  durable. 

The  steam  jacket  shown  in  the  cut  is  an  especially 
valuable  feature  and  prevents  any  tendency  to 
clogging  when  damp  material  is  used,  a  great 
advantage,  as  all  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  handling  moist  clay  will  readily  concede. 

Another  improvement  (our  own  invention) 
consists  of  self-oiling,  dust-proof  journal  boxes, 
which  insure  smooth,  easy  running,  and  reduces 
the  strain  and  wear  to  the  lowest  possible  degree. 

Our  Disintegrators  are  built  for  ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  a  large  number  of  them 
in  use  on  different  materials  and  all  are 
giving  entire  satisfaction. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  machines  and  testimonial  letters  from 
users. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST,  WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES,  ETC. 


Schoelltiorn  Albrecht  Machine  Co 


HANUFACTURERS, 

609-610  North  Levee, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


-<S>tS*<SxS>*©xS>- 


Offlce  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

„  ,  February  28, 1890. 

Jfeurs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- - 

MAIN  BELTING  CO.. 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
- arlS  ~ 


120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


} 


SOliH  mjlfiOpACTOI^BRS, 


248  Randolph  St..  CHICAGO,  ILili. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afiord  to  be  without  it. 


th.  Hod. 


WILLIAMS’ 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving'  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
d.  1  ci  m  ctci* 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


S3  M  F  WILLIAMS  is  CO.,  2705  and  2707  IN.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS.  MO 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


fiEttlELiL  IJVIP^OVED  CLAY  PULVERIZE** 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepare*  all  clay*  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
sh  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling manufa  *  ‘  ’  * . 


crush _ .  _  .  _  _  . 

the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground, 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 


NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  [RILL  CO., 


Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building,  llour  Yftrlr  II  Q  0 
26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets,  null  IUlI\,U.U.ll. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A— 1%/YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1 J  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (J  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
latalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  m«n 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


008  West  Center  Street,; 
MARION.  -  OHIO. 


«tyle:c-kiyd 


The  Clay-  w  orker. 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  m  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

- 1- - « - <♦ - *-'» 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9 foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


}  IN  STOCK:  j 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


t  Clay'  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


uiminiinuui 

uLin  i  mm  i  ulQI  i  u  i  rii  m  ■  n  Eimuiimini  iininin 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
si  DISPATCH  GIVEN 
^-~^TO  ORDERS 
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The  clay-worker 


Fig.  i. —A  "TALE"  OF  BRICKS,  B.C.  1492. 

"And  Pharaoh  commanded  the  same  day  the  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and  their 
officers,  saying  •  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick  as  heretofore 
let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for  themselves.  And  the  tale  of  the  bricks,  which  they 
did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them  ;  ye  shall  not  diminish  aught  thereof :  for  they 
be  idle...  And  the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  see  that  they  were  in  evil  case,  after  it 
was  said:  Ye  shall  not  minish  aught  from  your  bricks  of  your  daily  task.” — EXODUS  U. 


w 


E  present  herewith 
two  phases  of  ithe 
brick  industry  — 
one  of  them  a  decidedly 
gloomy  report  from  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  trade;  the  other 
some  cheerful  statements 
of  a  “Middleman”  who 
handles  such  goods  exten¬ 
sively. 

Fig.  1  represents  brick¬ 
making  as  pursued  in  the 
Nile  Valley  about  B.  C.  1492, 
at  which  remote  period 
labor  troubles  were  by  no 
means  unknown,  as  we 
gather  from  the  authenic 
record  herewith. 

Fig.  2  portrays  an  adopted 
citizen,  from  one  of  whose 
letters  to  the  home  of  his 
youth  we  quote. 

Unto  such  royal  brick- 
the  sale  of  aDy  labor-saving 
1st.  The  existence  of 
and,  2d.  The  rela- 


Fig.  2.— EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER. 

The 
a  jo 
■day 


dry, 

very  first  hour  I  set  foot  ashore  I  got  a  job 


as  assistant  architect,  at  one  dollar  the  day, 
in  good  money  ;  and  it's  just  sport,  so  it  is. 
I  only  puts  a  few  bricks  into  a  small  box 
likejand  takes  them  up  a  bit  of  a  ladder  to 
a  lot  of  other  gentlemen  that's  waitin'  for 
them,  and  they  does  every  blessed  stitch 
of  the  work  with  them  bricks.” 


makers  as  Ameuophis  II.,  Thothmes  III.,  and  other  Pharaohs, 
machinery  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible,  for  the  following  cogent  reasons : 
a  practically  unlimited  labor-supply  removed  all  necessity  for  economy  in  that  item; 
tions  of  Capital  and  Labor  at  that  early  period  were  such  as  to  secure  to  the  former  an  influence  so  paramount  as  to  eliminate  all  pay  rolls,  and 
thereby  vastly  reduce  the  costs  of  production. 

In  the  thirty  three  hundred  and  eighty  odd  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  era  mentioned,  the  clay  working  industry  has  under¬ 
gone  material  modifications.  In  this  year  of  grace  A.  D.  1894,  what  would  have  seemed  an  unwarranted  waste  of  working  capital  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Pharaoh,  is  now  regarded  by  all  clayworkers  who  wish  to  be  “heard  from”  as  simply  indispensable,  to  wit:  the  most  approved  labor-saving,  work 
producing  appliances.  To  better  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  append  a  partial  list  of  Brick  and  Tilemakers’  Machinery,  all  of  it  designed  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  decreasing  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  output  on  the  other,  viz.: 

Auger  Machines  (two  new  designs  just  ready.)  Upright  Pug  Mills.  Horizontal  Conveyors.  Disintegrators. 

Winding  Drums.  Represses.  Side  Cut  Cutting  Tables  for  Brick  (Patent  Curved  Cut).  End  Cut  Brick  Tables. 
Revolving  Tile  Carriers  and  Cut  Off.  Roller  Tile  Cutting  Tables.  Spring  Trucks.  Wheel  Barrows. 

Wire  Twister  to  Loop  Cut  Off  Wires,  &c.,  &c. 


If  you  are  interested  in  Clay  working  Machinery,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  for  our  latest  Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 


Morenci,  Michigan. 


A  GOOD  SCREEN 

IS  AS  NECESSARY 
AS  A  GOOD  MANAGER 
IN  A  SUCCESSFUL  PLANT. 


EXTRA  HEAVY  , 

THIS  PAN  WEIGHS  MORE,  I 
WILL  LAST  LONGER, 

DOES  THEWORK  BETTER, 

AND  WHILE  IT  COSTS  MORE  TO  BUILD,  IS  SOLD 
AT  A  PRICE  AS  LOW  AS  OTHER  PANS  OF  CHEAPER 
GRADE.  THE  HOUSINGS  ARE  WARRANTED  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS. 

CUSTOMERS  ARE  ALWAYS  PLEASED  j 


A  GOOD  MANAGER  WILL  SURELY  INVESTIGATE  THE 
BONNOT" REVOLVING  SCREEN.  NO  EXPENSE  IS 
,  REQUIRED  LOOKING  AFTER  IT.  THE  OLD  STYLE 
SCREEN  REQUIRES  THE  EXPENSE  AND  ATTENTION 
s'  NECESSARY  TO  KEEP  IT  GOING. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  *  LOUISVILLE, KY.  DEG.27.  93 

CANTON,  O: 

QENTLE.ME.N !  WE  ARE  VERY  MUCG  PLEASED  WITH  THE 
WOAK1NQ  OF  THE  REVOLVING  SCREEN.  IT  HAS  BEEN  IN 
CONTINUAL  USE  SINCE  WE  PURCHASED  IT  AND  WE  THINK 
IT  DOES  THE  WORK  BETTER  THAN  ANYTHING  WE  HAVE 
EVER  TR1E0. 

YOURS  TRULY, 

KENTUCKY  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  CO 
BY  M.J.  BANNON.V.  PRES-  s,gen.  mgr 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 
CANT0N,0. 

GENTLEMEN!  THE  DRY  PAN.  PURCHASED  OF  YOU  HAS  BEEN 
IN  CONSTANT  USE  AND  HAS  GrIVEN  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

WE  WANT  NOTHING  BETTER. 

YOURS  VERY  TRULY 

BRAZIL  BRICK  &  PI  PE  CO. 

o  BY  J.V. AYER,  SECRETE RY. 


THE 

BONNOT  CO 

CANTON, O 


.  HOW  THEY  ARE  SOLD. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  SCREENS  TO  DO  CERTAIN  WORK 
WRITE  US  WHAT  YOUR  DAILY  OUT  PUT  IS  AND  WE  WILL  KNOW  WHAT 
TO  ADVISE.  THE  PERFORATED  STEEL  SHEETS  ARE  FURNISHED 

REQUIREMENT.^-  ec.M,r  V;  _*;,auhv\g  \  SLVS.W  N 


WHENIN  NEED  OF  A  DRY  PAN -EITHER  IRON  OR  WOOD  FRAME 
WRITE  US  BEFORE  BUYING.  WE  MAKE  THE  STRONGEST 
DRY  PAN  ON  THE  MARKET-AT  A  PRICE  SUITED  TO  THE  T'MES" 


IF  YOU 
WANT 
INFORMATION 
ON 

Revolving  Screens 
ask  FOR 

Special  Terms 
on 

SCREENS. 


MILLS 


SCREENS 

ARE  WARRANTED  TO  DO  EXACTLY  WHAT  IS  CLAIMED 
FOR  THEM 


,F  YOU  WANT  THE  LATEST  - - 

THING  OUT-A  HUC  WILL  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  OUTLET -PRICE 
NO  MORE  THAN  A  CHEAP  ONF.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


THE  C  L  A.  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 
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Drhkes  Strndhrd  JIIhcrihe  Works, 


flanufacturers  of  All  Kinds  of  Brick  flachinery. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 

Factory,  7  &  9  Garden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  BOO  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  <fe  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  &  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Minns,  EnEVATons,  CnAY  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granueators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulatois;  also  Hayt  A  Alsip 
May,  Purington  &  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


||k»P 


I  UsD.LAKE,  C®>«; 

cyS;  irtFteM, AS LS 1 U-  j.s.A 

fb<cT  cb0  | S^7S»jt 

Ww**,  JS S  HNHE2 ULi-eys, 

Shafting, 

ri0[F  mu*,,  i  Nil \^alsonczrs'iic' 

P  l'^5p°Uf?^^^F0RMERLY  'OFH  ORNE  LLSynXE^W^  C°  M  P  LETE:- 
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T  H  ED  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R. 


IT  IS  USELESS  TO  REPINE^ 

lira—.  Hrmfl  brick  made  by  good  machinery  and  backed 
by  good  management  will  put  you  in  the  front  rank . 


Experiments  are  better  handled  by  the  rich  suckers  who  profit  by  a 
practical  training,  but  the  Brickmaker  who  desires  to  keep  the  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  his  ledger  wants  machinery  of  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion.  and  to  obtain  information  of  such  machinery  with  prices  and  full 
particulars,  address  the  manufacturers. 


Jonathan  Creamers’  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BRICK  nACHINES....inPROVEriENTS  IN  DISINTEGRATORS.. ..IHPROVEMENT  IN  THE  ARRANGE- 

flENT  OF  COflPLETE  EQUIPMENT.. ..PRICES  INTERESTING. 


more  modern  and 

positive  device  known  as  the  auger.  This  machine  has  more  pugging  capacity,  is  stronger  and  has  more  iron  and  steel  in  it,  and 
will  make  stiffer  brick  than  any  machine  using  a  sanded  mold.  This  machine  will  bear  investigation.  Write  for  full  description 
and  testimonials,  or  come  to  our  works  and  see  the  machine  in  stock,  we  can  show  it  in  practical  operation  in  works  near  us.  In 
conclusion,  if  you  buy  a  machine  without  investigating  the  Iron  King,  you  are  the  loser.  Address, 


The  IRON  KING 


Established  1890. 
Incorporated  1891. 


Is  Constructed  Entirely 

On  Scientific  Principles. 


It  has  three  pugging  shafts  carrying 
steel  knives.  On  the  two  shafts  in  lower 
chamber  are  augers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  press  box.  Thus  the 
clay  is  evenly  discharged  into 
the  press  box,  in¬ 
suring  an  even 
pressure  on  each 
brick.  Parties  y 
who  are  familiar 
with  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as 
soft  clay  ma¬ 
chines,  will  read¬ 
ily  understand 
the  advantages 
that  we  gain,  by 
dispensing  with 
the  old  wiper  or 
mud  wing,  and 
substituting  the 


WOOLLEY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  Anderson,  lnd. 
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T—  ese  are  the  Three  Machines  which  j:. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


MOULD  SANDER. 


DISINTEGRATOR. 


HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE. 


1  J  AlL  ship  on  trial.  GUARANTEEING  them  to  work  any  clay 
direct  from  the  bank,  and  make  better  brick,  than  can  be  made 

by  any  machine  now  on  the  market.  These  are  the  standard  machines 
of  America.  Write,  asking  the  nearest  point  to  you  where  they  can  be 
seen  in  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  clay  working  machinery  including, 
Five  sizes  of  Pug  Mills,  five  sizes  of  Disinte- 


Brick  Moulds,  grators.  Clay  Cars,  Winding  Drums,  Elevators, 

Trucks,  Barrows,  Pulleys,  Belting  and  Shafting. 

i 

As  we  manufacture  all  goods  in  our  works  we  can  guarantee  them 
to  be  well  made  of  good  material,  and  save  you  all  commissions. 

See  ad.  on  page  16. 


c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 


j 
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OUR  LHT ©ST ! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  BR'cAkCHfNE 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 

Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 


That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers. 

.^PRICES  REDUCED.**.. 


Tiffin  Horizontal  Automatic  Brick  Machine . $500 

“  Vertical  “  “  “  400 

“  Horse  Power  “  “  “  300 


you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Brick  Machinery  and  Brickyard  Supplies  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  and  Morse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  mils,  Eleva¬ 
tors,  Crushers,  Tilting  Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable"  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks, 

Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  Etc.,  Etc. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


The“01d  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  for  use  in  small 
yard*. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Cut  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


,U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

'3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  pranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

6.  There  is  practically  no  ii;  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  Its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  Is  sold  entirely  ut>on  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  <fc  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  <fe  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 
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The  Clay-  w  orker 


OUR  SRBCIA.UTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  <lale&"L 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard.  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other # 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING 

FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


|dgT*When  writing*  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO.  U  S  A. 


Some  Things  We  Make  : 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines. 


Auger  Brick  Machines; 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  (or  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc 


Stock  Brick  Machines, 
For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutters. 


Brick  Represses,  g 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills. 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators. 


Screens. 


Clay  Elevators;  Conveyors. 


Clay  Cars. 


Winding  Drums. 
Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Etc. 


TeS/um 


Send  foi*  Catalogue. 


J.  W.  PEJXTFIEIL.D  eft?  SON,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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I- ENFIELD  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE,  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  ETC 


THE  WORKS  OF  ...  . 


The  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Were  recently  visited,  in  a  body,  by  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile 
Makers’  Association,  in  convention  assembled.  From  the  resolutions  they  afterwards 
adopted,  the  following  is  an  extract: 


“We  wish  to  express  publicly  our  belief  that  the  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co., 
has  one  of  the  most  complete  paving  brick  plants  in  all  its  parts,  appliances  and 
arrangements  that  we  have  ever  seen.  We  wish  to  state  further  that,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  the  high  per  cent  of  good  paving  brick  turned  out  by  this  plant  cannot  be 
excelled  if  equalled  by  any  other  plant  in  the  west.” 


It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  entire  equipment  of  machinery  in  this  plant  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  and  that  in  a  recent  letter  to  them,  the  President  of 
the  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.,  referring  to  these  machines,  says: 


“I  am  glad  to  state  that  they  have  given  us  entire  satisfaction.  I  may  add 
that  our  business  dealings  with  you  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  machinery.” 


For  catalogues  and  details  of  Penfield  Machinery,  address 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery  Makers, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  V.  S.  75, 


lillllllllllllllllllllllllllli 

THE  PENFIELD  4  M0LD  DRV  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE.  (Side  View.) 


The  PENFIELD 


DRY  PRESS  •  •  • 
BRICK  MACHINE 


Accomplishes  all  that  other  dry  press  machines  do  and  then  goes  ahead  and  gives  the  brick  an 
extra  pressure  with  increased  force  and  length  of  stroke.  It  holds  the  pressure  on  the  brick  longer 
than  any  other  brick  machine  made. 

The  repressed  dry  clay  brick 

Which  it  makes,  represent  the  acme  of  perfection  in  the  line  of  fine  brick,  and  please  both  the 
brickmaker  and  the  brick  buyer. 

Come  and  see  the  machine,  or  write. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO.  U  S  A 


_ 
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RECEIVER’S  SALE. 

BARGAINS  IN  CLAY  MACHINERY 

OWING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

NOLHN,  MHDDEN  St  CO., 

In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price  the  following 

Mtay  (low  od  Hand  win  must  k  Sold  al  (to : 

Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

B55°The  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 

Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut-off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut-off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power — tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 
Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from  10  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side-cut  brick  tables,  end-cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 
tile  tables,  side  and  end-cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies — 
side  or  end-cut — any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD-OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second-hand  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  This  business 
will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 

JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 

Fop  flOLiflH,  mADDEJSl  &  CO., 

RUSHVILLE,  IND. 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 
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The  clay-worker 


Actual  Use  Decides  the  Durability  of  a  Machine. 

MARTIN’S  Letter  “A” 


IS  PRONOUNCED  BY.... 


Are  you  looking-  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  work  your  clay  ? 
Before  buying,  do  not  fail  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the 

MARTIN. 


There  are  over  3,000  of  our 
Machines  now  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion. 


We  will  cheerfully  furnish 
any  information  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  brick  that 
may  be  desired. 


You  are  respectfully  request¬ 
ed  to  write  for  our  new  1894 
catalogue 


Practical 

BricKmaKers 


TO  BE 


THE  STRONGEST, 

MOST  PERFECT 

and  best 


Brick  Machine  in  Use. 


TEE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  M’F’G.  CO., 


INCORPORATED 


OFFICE:  No.  36  E.  James  St. 

WORKS:  Cor.  James  ana  Christian  Sts. 


LAACASTBI^,  7A4.,  U.  S.  A 
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#  X  H  E5  ^ 

(lew  ■*  Bin + Buck  •  Blaine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

miteoqFiiigipiiGiiiiWoiKs 


flJSUDE^SOTl,  IfilD. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  Greatest  on  Earth. 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 


The  Chief  £,aS.,,or 

^SEPARATOR.* 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 

■«o+o»-  ■ 


PUG  MILLS,  f 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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Fresh  Evidence  Monthly  of  the  Highest  Quality. 


NEVER  !  ! 


No  other  “soft  mud”  machine  ever  did  what  Mr.  Kline  states  below.  His  is  a  winter 
yard  and  now  in  operation.  “Go  and  see”  something  no  other  “soft  mud 99 
machine  CL4JV  do. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio: 


Reading,  Pa.,  July  27,  1893. 


Gentemen  : — The  “Monarch”  machine  we  bought  of  you  last  December  is  doing  wonderfully  well.  It  makes  finer 
brick  after  it  has  been  used  a  while,  or  worn  in  to  operate  the  clay.  This  “Monarch”  machine  makes  brick  that  we  turn 
up  without  marking  them,  right  after  they  are  dumped  on  the  pallets.  The  brick  stay  in  perfect  shape ;  the  corners  are 
perfectly  filled  out. 

I  manufacture  with  this  machine  thirty  thousand  brick  in  less  than  seven  hours.  The  brick  made  for  repressing  are 
made  in  the  morning  and  repressed  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  hacked  in  the  shed  to  dry.  I  have  turned  out  over  four 
million  brick  with  the  “Monarch”  machine  while  in  operation  from  last  December,  and  I  have  plenty  of  call  for  them. 
I  don’t  need  to  go  to  make  sale,  they  come  to  my  works  and  buy  before  they  leave. 

I  have  seen  between  thirty  and  forty  brick  machines,  and  none  of  them  can  do  as  fine  work  as  the  “Monarch.”  It  is 


well  geared  and  strong,  and  the  expense  of  breakage  is  not  worth  talking  about.  It  did  not  delay  us. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  and  fully  recommend  your  machine  to  any  one  who  is  in  need  of  one,  and  any  one  visiting 
our  city  can  call  upon  us  and  inspect  our  “Monarch”  personally. 

Wishing  you  every  possible  success,  which  you  deserve,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


SIMON  KLINE. 


That  we  worked  five  years  developing  the  new  principles  in  this 
machine,  perfecting  and  simplifying  every  detail  before  we  put  it  on  the 
market. 

That  it  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constructed  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  at  goodness,  but  at  perfection^ 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  pug  mill  (double),  changing  direction  of  move¬ 
ment  of  clay  three  times,  cutting  it  all  up. 

That  the  presses  are  entirely  in  the  mud.  (This  is  the  greatest  point 
ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiSest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutely  eliminated.  This 
means  much.  Reflect  on  its  importance. 

That  it  is  extremely  simple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 
Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light. 
Investigate  it  now  as  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  the  “perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long.  Only  investigate  is  all  we 

ask.  GO  AND  SEE  for  yourself;  the  small  cost  of  the  trip, will  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 


DON’T  FOROET  THESE  FACTS. 


The  Wellington  f/Iaehine  Co., 


the  October  Olay- Worker  for  list  of  43  Happy  Users. 


Wellington,  Ohio. 
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THE  “QUAKER” 


Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  flachine. 


THe  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  mactiine. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Steam= Power  Machines — Two  Sizes- 


The  “Regular”  is  the  Horse-power  Machine  with  necessary  gearing 
for  steam-power  added. 

The  “Extra  Heavy”  is  a  much  heavier,  specially  built  machine,  and 
has  for  years  stood  at  the  head  of  all  upright,  wooden  framed  machines. 


THE  combination  of  our  “Extra 
Heavy  Steam  Power  Ha= 
chine”  with  a  “Horizontal 

Pug  Hill”  makes  an  outfit  that 
will  take  clay  from  the  bank,  and 
make  as  many  brick  per  day  as 
any  gang  can  take  care  of.  Has 
made  50,000  per  day. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 

This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 


Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.. 

Wellington,  Ohio • 
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auger  Brick  Machines 


SBVHESE  are  the  heaviest  and  strongest  machines  of  the  class  on  the  market. 
•  Cast  Iron  is  cheap  and  we  use  lots  of  it  in  the  construction  of  these  Ma¬ 
chines.  The  workmanship  is  the  best.  For  Street  Pavers  this  machine  has 
>•  no  equal.  It  will  make  a  dense  and  heavy  brick,  putting  more  clay  in  the  square 
inch  than  any  machine  made.  These  are  furnished  with  the  Best  Automatic 
Cutting  Table  ever  offered  the  trade. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Pug  Mills  and  Granulators,  having  capacity 
of  25  M.  to  150  M.  Brick  per  day. 


If  in  need  of  machinery  of  this  kind  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices. 


c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

INDIANAPOLIS  IN  D. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAIN5T  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

HEISER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  of  CLflYWORKipG  [iCHIflERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Clay-  W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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IMPROVED  BRICK  2- 

#  TILE  MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  DECflTUH  HEADER  mpG.  CO. 


Auger  Machine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


- OFFICE  OF - 

: 

The  Abingdon  Paving  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

'  .  .  .  .  % 

Paving  and  Building  Brick. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  DRAIN  TILE  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


Abingdon,  III.,  January  8th,  1894. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill., 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  us  one  of  your  improved  sanders;  also  the  improvements  for  your 
Automatic  Cut-off  Table.  We  must  say  that  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  machinery  that  we 
bought  from  you.  We  have  been  running  brick  and  tile  machines  of  different  kinds  for  over 
eighteen  years,  but  never  run  one  yet  with  as  little  expense  as  yours.  We  have  run  the  Leader 
now  for  fifteen  months,  and  have  not  had  five  cents  expense  for  repairs.  The  machine  makes  four 
thousand  brick  per  hour;  also  nice  tile,  and  very  fast.  Your  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  is  a  daisy 
and  we  would  not  do  without  one.  It  paid  for  itself  in  one  year. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

THE  ABINGDON  PAVING  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

Charles  Pister,  Manager. 


Our  line  is  complete.  Send  for  printed  matter. 

4  4 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  DeCatlir,  Ill..  IT.  S.  A.. 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

For  Paving,  Building  and  F ire  Brick* 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical . 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship • 
hi  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use . 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of -all  capacities. 


PUG  MIUUS  THAT  PUG  TUB  CUAY. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 


IT  WILL  PAY^v/v^> 


ADDRESS  E.  M. 


&  CO., 

GA.LION,  OHIO. 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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46 


PLYMOUTH 


M 


BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


,‘A”  Machine,  with  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table. 


* 


*D”  Machine.  With  Elbow  Attachment  for  Deliv¬ 
ering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


COnPLETE,  RELIABLE, 

STRONG,  DURABLE, 

I  NCOn  PARABLE. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates  On  Entire  Outfits. 


THE  FATE  GUNSAULLUS  CO 


•  » 


“D”  Machine,  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table.  For  cutting  tile  from  2^-  to  8  inches  ;  also  building  blocks. 


* 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


THE  FREY=SHECKLERCO. 


No.  i  GIANT  BRICK  MACHINE  AND  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE. 


WISE  man  will  not  build  a  house  upon  the  sand.  Neither  will  a  wise  clayworker 
LA  buy  inferior  machinery.  We  claim  for  our  machinery  every  prerequisite  for  the 
I  successful  manipulation  of  clay  into  any  of  its  known  forms. 

We  are  to-day  equipping  Eight  Complete  Plants  for  brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
manufacturers  who  have  spent  their  life  time  in  the  business  and  who  are  beyond  a  doubt 
competent  judges  of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

Question — If  the  practical  Brick  or  Tile  manufacturer  knows  nothing  of  the  appli¬ 
ances  used  in  his  line  of  business,  who  does? 

Answer — No  one. 

We  want  every  reader  of  the  Clay-Worker  to  write  us  or  call  upon  us  in  person 
and  we  will  assure  him  that  we  have  the  Best  on  the  Market,  and.  only 
the  Best.  If  you  cannot  come  we  will  send  our  representative  to  you. 


The  Frey= 
Sheckler  Co., 

Manufacturers  of.... 

Briek,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Machines, 
Pug  Wills,  Represses,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  Qpushets,  Disintegrators,  En¬ 
gines  and  Boilers,  Ete.,  Ete. 


Boilders  Ol  TIE  BUGYRUS  STEP  T8NHEL  DRYER. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO, 


Send  for  Hachinery  and  Dryer  Catalogue. 


NINE  FOOT  DIAMETER  ALL  STEEL  AND  IRON  DRY-PAN. 


C 
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NO  TOGGLE  JOINTS. 


•  • 

t 


Its  Points  of 


SUPERIORITY 


SIMPLICITY, 

STRENGTH, 

GOOD 

WORKMANSHIP, 

ACCURATE 


t 

# 

t 

) 


FEED, 


ACCURATE 

DELIVERY, 

DURABILITY, 

NO  TOGGLE 
JOINTS. 


* 


EAGLE  STEAM  POWER  DOUBLE  DIE  REPRESS. 


In  actual  trials  in  the  same  factories,  side  by  side  with  its  competitors  our  EAGLE 
REPRESS  has  won  in  every  test. 

We  have  recently,  in  three  factories,  set  up  our  EAGLE  REPRESS  alongside  of 
rival  Represses,  leaving  the  customer  to  keep  the  one  preferred,  and  in  every  instance 
the  EAGLE  was  purchased  and  the  other  rejected. 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  A 

Complete  Line  of  Clay 
Working  Machinery. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO, 
U.  S.  A. 


BUILDERS  OF 

The  Bucyrus  Steam 
Tunnel  Dryer. 


Send  for  our  1894  Machinery  and  Dryer  Catalogue. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 


pifty«Seeond  St.,  Beloou  Iianeastei*  five., 


+•  PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN.  •+ 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 


MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KIL.N  GHST1NGS  OF  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty-Second  St.,  Beloca  Lianeastei*  Ave., 

•+•  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.)  (No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

«*#~8t**  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 
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THE  C  E  A.  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


ijfin 


rras 


FROM  THE 


Largest  Brick  Works 


•  IN  THE. 


EASTERN  STATES. 


AFTER  USING  FOUR  “NEW  HAVEN”  MACHINES 
TWO  YEARS  the  FOLLOWING  OPINION  IS  FREE¬ 
LY  EXPRESSED:  . 


Boston,  Get.  18,  1893. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Gentlemen — It  gives  us  pleasure  to  note  from  your  letter  that  your  ma¬ 
chines  are  selling  so  well.  You  have  a  good  Machine,  and  certainly 
have  a  knack  of  keeping  in  touch  with  your  trade. 

You  want  our  opinion  of  your  machines.  After  two  year’s  use  of 
them  we  can  hardly  put  it  stronger  than  to  say  that  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  performance. 

As  you  know,  we  selected  your  Machines  after  a  somewhat  thorough  per¬ 
sonal  examination  into  the  claims  of  a  number  of  makes.  We  insisted  on 
certain  guarantees,  which  at  the  time  you  thought  pretty  stiff,  but  which  your 
machines  met  thoroughly,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  regret  that  we 
selected  them  for  our  work. 

We  also  wish  to  bear  witness  to  the  prompt  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
you  have  transacted  all  business  with  us. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  are, 

Yours  truly, 

BAY  STATE  BRICK  CO., 

H.  P.  Mallory,  Treasurer. 


WATCH  THIS  PAGE.. 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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The  WONDER  S  IN  NEW  DRESS. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander.  25  M.  daily  Capacity. 


The  Wallace  Mfg 

When  You  Send  for  Further  Particulars 
*  Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER. 


Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


March,  ’94 


T  H  H  C  U  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R . 


Vol.  XXI,  No.  3 


The  Problem  of  Drying  Clay  Products  Cheaply,  Expeditiously  and  without 

Injury,  has  been  Solved. 


The  latest  I7vypro^ed 

IRON-CLAD  DRYER 


Contains  the  principles  required  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  clay  just  as  nature  does  it. 
It  has*taken  years  of  experiment,  careful  study  and  incessant  hard  work  and  great  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money,  to  get  there.  The  results  shows  progress  unexcelled  by  any  other 
brickmaking  appliances. 

The  wonderful  attainments  grouped  together  in  this  Dryer  are  all  covered  by  good 
sound  patents,  protecting  patrons  and  ourselves  in  a  thorough  manner,  enabling  us  to 
carry  out  a  vital  principle  in  drying,  without  being  interfered  with,  and  we  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  all  materials  needed  for  Dry  Houses  of  any  specified  capacity  for  a  small 
advance  on  original  cost,  without  charging  our  patrons  for  any  royalty  whatever,  and  are 
protecting  customers  and  ourselves,  by  bringing  suit  against  all  infringers,  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  reached. 

We  herewith  append  a  synopsis  of  decree  ordered  in  our  favor  by  the  Honorable 
Judge  Augustus  J.  Rick,  on  22d  day  of  January,  1894,  at  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IN  CHANCERY,  No.  5013. 

PINAL  DECREE. 


It  is  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  letters  patent  in  said  complainant’s  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint,  mentioned,  to  wit:  No.  210,999  issued  December  17th,  1878;  No.  274,282,  issued  March  20th, 
1883  and  No.  336,511  issued  February  10th,  1886,  are  in  all  respects  good  and  valid  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States;  that  the  said  complainant  is  the  owner  of  and  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
right  in,  to  and  under  said  recited  letters  patent  and  in  and  to  said  inventions  and  improvements 
severally  secured  thereby  as  set  forth  in  complainants  bill  of  complaint. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  a  writ  of  injunction,  according  to  the  prayer 
of  the  bill  of  complaint,  be  issued  from  and  under  the  seal  of  this  Court  perpetually  restraining 
and  enjoining  the  said  defendants,  their  and  each  of  their  agents,  employees,  servants,  attorneys 
and  workmen,  and  all  other  persons  acting  by  and  under  their  authority,  from  any  further  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  said  letters  patent  or  either  of  them,  and  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  complain¬ 
ant  thereunder.  [Signed]  AUGUSTUS  J.  RICKS,  U.  S.  Judge,  etc. 


Before  placing  your  order,  write  us  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  any  other  informa¬ 
tion  required. 


358  Dearborn  Street,  Room  304, 


CHICAGO,  I LL, 


T able  of  Contents,  Page  467 


VOL.  XXI,  No.  4. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  APRIL,  1894. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  514  and  515. 


THE  SHARER  DRYER  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
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The  clay-worker 


Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

•  •  IT  S  I®  •  •  • 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


PERFORATED  STEEL-  PLATES  AND 

- USED  FOR. - 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


SHEETS 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 


THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 


EASTERN  OFFICE  i 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK, 


CHICAGO,  XXjL. 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  =  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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the  Clay- w  orker 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

•41-HAS  no  equal  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  front  and  ornamental  BRICK.#'* 


Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

(Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 


FRANK  D-  BROWN,  cor.  lSSMS.  s„ 


Chicago. 


The  Clay  =  Woricer 
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Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Birck  Per  Day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move- 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 


For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
.unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


Ross  Keller  Brick 
Machine  Co 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 


The  Ross -Keller  Brick  Machine. 
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The  Clay-worker 


The  Boyd  brick  press  IS  THE  ONLY  AMERICAN  BrICK  MACHINE 

TO  RECEIVE  A  MeDAL,  DlPLOMA,  OR  OFFICIAL  MENTION  AT 

The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 


Horton  Block : 

324  Dearborn  Street. 


CHISHOLM  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


TRiomPH  QF  the  BOYD  PRESS 


ALtLi  THE  HONORS. 


AWARDED  A  MED  AD  AND  DIRLOMA. 


Selected  by  the 

Commissioner  of  Patents 
As  the  Highest  Type 
of  Its  Class. 

Pronounced  the 

Best  by  Brickmakers. 

Experts  and 

flechanical  Engineers. 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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The  NEW  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 

3=MOLD  brick  press 


Within  the  Reaeh  of  Any  Responsible  Briek  JVIanufaetuper 


Write  for  new  Catalogue'of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses  and  new  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Address 


H.  O.  WHITNEY,  General  Agent, 


General  Office  and  Factory,  keokok.  town. 


KEOKUK,  IOWA.. 
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THIS  +  PRESS 

IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


FIRE  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

18  Reasons  "'hyitissu"or' 


lorto  all  ot tiers 


OCR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 

COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  tfre  results, 
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THE  SIMPSON  CROWNED  KING. 
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SIMPSON  BRrcKfe 

>.  PATENTED  other  pa™£5£?! 


It  was  the  only  dry  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine  to  receive  official  mention  from  the 
AUTHORIZED  JUDGE  on  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  at  the 


World’s  • 
Columbian 

Exposition. 


Its  product  always  commands 
the  highest  market  price  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  beautiful  finish  and 
hard  corners. 

It  is  decidedly  “Fin  de  Siecle.” 

We  are  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers 
in  everything  used 
on  a  brickyard  and 
are  prepared  t  o 
build  and  estimate 
on  complete  plants. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Agents  for  Canada: 

WflTEtODS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  Braotford5  OQt.  415  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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FROM  OHIO. 

The  following  letter  we  just  received  from  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful 

brickmakers  on  the-Ohio  River. 


— * 


jO. 


Champion  Brick  Works  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Red  Pressed,  Ornamental  £r  Common  Brick 

OFFICE,  400  MAIN  STREET. 


Wellsville,  0.,  March  20th,  1894. 

United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

No.  79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  17th  inst.,  asking  my  opinion  of 
the  Four-Mould  U.  S.  Brick  Press,  placed  in  my  works  last  summer,  permit  me  to 
state  that  I  spent  nearly  a  year  investigating  the  merits  of  diflerent  dry  press  brick 
machines,  before  finally  selecting  the  U.  S.  Machine,  and  the  results  up  to  date 
have  fully  justified  my  expectations.  The  machine  is  simple  in  design,  very 
strong  and  durable,  runs  smooth  and  with  little  power,  and  so  far  has  cost  nothing 
for  repairs.  We  are  making  brick  that  we  do  not  believe  can  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  yard  in  the  country,  from  a  very  fine  bottom  clay  and  from  shale,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-four  hundred  and  eighty  (2480)  per  hour.  Twelve  years  ago  we  com¬ 
menced  to  manufacture  brick  by  hand  ;  two  years  afterwards  we  added  a  soft  mud 
machine;  a  year  from  that  time  we  added  another  soft  mud  machine  and  a  dryer! 
three  years  ago  we  added  a  stifi  mud  machine  and  double  the  capacity  of  our 
dryer;  last  summer  we  put  in  your  machine,  and  that  is  the  only  one  running  on 
our  yards  to-day.  A  first-class  brick  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  sold  now,  and  if 
the  orders  continue  to  come  in  as  they  have  the  past  two  weeks,  you  may  expect 
another  order  for  a  Four-Mould  this  summer.  If  you  have  any  “doubting 
Thomases”  on  hand  send  them  here. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed,)  THOS.  H.  SILVER. 


? 


• — S' 


1 


fcrSv 


m 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  drawings  and  estimates,  and  to  equip  complete  Semi- 
Dry  Pressed  Brick  Plants,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  guarantee  the  same. 

For  any  information  pertaining  to  dry  pressed  brick,  write  or  see 


United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OSWHLD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 
mi  to  m3  Unity  Bldg.,  79  Dearborn  St.,  C II1CA.GO,  ILL. 


The  C  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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WILLIAMS’  CUB2TS%y. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’ Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


—  M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO..  2705  and  2707  IN.  Broadway.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


IP-P-goyEP  Clay  Disintegrators 


LARGE  CAPACITY  WITH  LITTLE  POWER 


FOR  PULVERIZING  COHUON  CLAY,  FIRE  CLAY,  SLATE, 
PAINT,  BONES,  FLINT  AND  ORE  OF  ANY  DESCRIPTION. 


WE  BUILD  five  sizes  ranging  from  30  to  60  inches  in  diameter.  The 
accompanying  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  principle 
upon  which  our  improved  pulverizers  are  constructed.  While  there 
are  disintegrators  now  on  the  market  somewhat  similar,  ours  have  sev¬ 
eral  patented  devices  that  makes  them  much  more  efficient  and  durable. 

The  steam  jacket  shown  in  the  cut  is  an  especially 
valuable  feature  and  prevents  any  tendency  to 
clogging  when  damp  material  is  used,  a  great 
advantage,  as  all  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  handling  moist  clay  will  readily  concede. 

Another  improvement  (our  own  invention) 
consists  of  self-oiling,  dust-proof  journal  boxes, 
which  insure  smooth,  easy  running,  and  reduces 
the  strain  and  wear  to  the  lowest  possible  degree. 

Our  Disintegrators  are  built  for  ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  a  large  number  of  them 
in  use  on  different  materials  and  all  are 
giving  entire  satisfaction. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  machines  and  testimonial  letters  from 
users. 

-xvy  IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST,  WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES,  ETC. 


Schoellhorn Albrecht  Machine  Co 


HANUFACTURERS, 

609-610  North  Levee, 

5T.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Description. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing ;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 


speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv- 
ingparts,  allowing  alarge  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
.the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 


VJ  T  1~~^|  ^The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 

A  »■  A  A  1  •  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com¬ 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


STEDW’S  FOUNDRY  AND  MINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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A.N  EXPLANATION  07 - 

COLD  FACTS! 


Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions. 


t 


IN  the  discussion  of  kilns  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Chicago,  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  noticeable  when  an  up-draft  kiln  was  referred  to,  some  one  would  re¬ 
mark  that  an  up-draft  kiln  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  the  reason  that  the 
cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  bricks  in  the  arches  would  damage  the  ware.”  We 
wish  to  call  attention  of  brickmakers  to  this  point, 

The  bricks  in  the  arches  or  bottom  of  our  up=draft  kilns  are  as  thoroughly  pro=  > 
tected  from  cold  air,  as  are  the  top  brick  in  a  down=draft  kiln. 

So  much  for  this;  now  we  maintain  that  we  can  obtain  a  more  uniform  degree  of  heat 
from  top  to  bottom  with  an  upward  draft  which  is  natural,  than  can  be  obtained  with  a 
downward  draft,  which  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  with  an  arch  over  an  up-draft  kiln 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  hard  building  brick  can  be  produced;  without  an  arch  two  courses 
only  on  top  are  salmon. 

Now  as  to  comparative  cost  of  putting  in  the  down  and  the  up-draft  kilns. 


The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  up  draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is . $  1,500 

The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  down-draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is .  5,000 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  in  first  cost  on  one  kiln . .  3,500 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  on  three  kilns  this  size,  (which  are  necessary  for  a  small 

plant) .  10,500 

We  are  ready  to  verify  these  estimates. 


For  the  best  and  cheapest  kiln  in  use  to-day  for  burning  building  bricks,  the  “Morri¬ 
son  Up-dralt  Kiln”  with  late  improvements  is  unrivaled. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  address 


&.  jviof^isori  &  co., 

PROPRIETORS, 

ROME,  GA.,  ZJ.  S.  A. 

For  further  proof. -  ^ 


I 
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THE  •  KILN  •  C>F=  •  THE  •  PERIOD, 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines, [Tor  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 


Patented  In  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 
Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoftman’s  and  other  ’chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTB  WHAT  TUB  USBPS  SAY. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


\  From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
(  •  Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 

\  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fe  Warren,  Exmouth. 

!>  Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
;  Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

s  [Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892:— “We  find  it  answers 
;  our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intern  ion  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 


Letter  from  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay-Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb. 4,  1893. 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 
<fe  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


?  the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand- 
>  ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
;>  control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
)  chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
\  chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
;  were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un- 
\  known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser- 
)  vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
it  lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

'/  General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 


your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
'  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
{  kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
5  another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

\  Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


FROM  CANADA. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular 
(Extract.!  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  &  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  &  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SE^comBE,  osyiRH  &  wahh eh, 


Mention  the  Ci>ay-Worker; 


ex^outh,  devoh,  ehgiiaho. 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNF  &  00.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 
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BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied,  for. 


Up  hnd  Down  Drhft 

Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 

ADVAN'I'ACIiS  OF  THE  KILN.  WXX>-~ 

V 

1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely 
^  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained.  _ 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

CeQtinela  Brick  Kill)  &  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  Is  In  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE" 
KILN,  Up  and  Down  Draft*  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successfu. 
in  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehneke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 
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ECONOMY  IN  OPERATION 


and  DURABILITY 


are  taken  into  consideration. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  explain  it 
to  you. 


» 


r 


x 

f  \  We  do  not  claim  to  have 

the  cheapest  Dryer  as  to 
first  cost,  but  do  claim  it  to  be 
the  cheapest  to  the  purchaser  when 

EFFICIENCY, 


Is  a  cheap  Dryer 
but  a  cheap  Dryer 
is  not  always  a 
Good  Dryer. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfu.  Co. 


DETROIT,  niCH. 


SMITH  HOT  BLAST  BRICK  DRYER 


Speaking  of  our  IMPROVED  BRICK  C^lR  a  prominent  manufacturer 
says : 

“I  have  used  several  other  makes  but  never  saw  anything  to  compare  with  this.  We  only  have  a  fall  of  one  inch 
in  eight  feet  in  our  tunnels ;  with  the  other  cars  we  had  to  use  a  windlass  and  several  men  to  move  them  down,  but  now 
one  or  two  men  alone  handle  them  with  ease.” 


WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  JSVfg  Co., 

Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St.,  =  =  DETROIT,  MICH. 


NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 
BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 


BRANCHES.... 


/  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 

•!  SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 

'  LONDON,  ENG.,  13  Little  Trinity  Lane,  E.  C. 
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A  Pointed 
Statement : 


If  you  take  all  the  good  points  that 
are  claimed  for  all  other  Brick  Driers,  and 
add  all  these  points  together,  the  sum 
total  will  not  begin  to  equal  the  good 
points  contained  alone  in 


Write  Us 


For  our  printed  matter. 
This  page  isn’t  large 
enough  to  even  begin 
the  story. 


CORROBORATIVE 
TESTIMONY.  •  •  • 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  10,  1891; 
The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— Y our  contract  with  us  is  now 
completed  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  The  test 
has  been  made  and  guarantee  more  than  filled. 
Drier  accepted  and  a  full  settlement  made  by 
us  to  you  for  same,  and  we  gladly  give  you  the 
following  endorsement : 

Your  system  embodies  all  the  necessary  fea¬ 
tures  to  dry  brick  perfectly  and  economically. 

Our  drying  capacity  is  80  M.  soft  mud  brick 
every  24  hours,  made  on  the  Henry  Martin  ma¬ 
chines. 

In  12  days  from  beginning  your  work  you 
had  the  Drier  ready  for  steam.  The  prompt¬ 
ness  in  completing  your  work,  the  high  grade 
of  material  furnished,  the  superiority  of  work¬ 
manship  throughout  your  entire  system,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  perfect  results  obtained  from 
Drier,  (in  our  experience  as  practical  brick 
manufacturers  of  over  25  years  in  this  market) 
has  never  bee/i  equalled. 

We  are  able  to  make  and  dry  as  perfect  a 
brick  as  was  ever  turned  out  in  this  market, 
absolutely  free  from  “bats.” 

You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  us. 

Yours  truly, 

WEBSTER,  GILLESPIE  &  CO., 

Per  Henry  C.  Webster. 


THE  STANDARD 
NATURAL  DRAFT 
BRICK  DRIER. 


In  buying  anything,  whether  a  Drier,  or  a  House, 
or  a  Railroad,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 

Look  to  the  End. 

Our  Drier  isn’t  the  cheapest,  if  you  consider  first 
cost  alone,  but  if  you  look  to  the  end — to  the  results 
—it  is  undoubtedly  the  Drier  for  the  economical  man 
to  buy. 

Here’s  Another  Point. 

Our  equipment  is  high  grade  in  every  respect — 
particularly  so  is  our  cars.  Our  Catalogues  will  point 
out  just  where,  just  how,  just  why  they  surpass  other 
makes. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  •  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Main  Office  and  Warerooms,  184  So.  Meridian  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Write  Us. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ARTISTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


BY  LOUIS  H.  GIBSON. 

THE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  window 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
constructed  in  stone  and  the  decoration 
is  carved.  We  select¬ 
ed  it  because  it  is 
adaptable  for  use  in 
clay. 

It  is  the  practice  at 
the  present  time  to 
model  all  of  the 
higher  grades  of 
sculptural  work  i  n 
clay,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  carved  in  stone 
a  plaster  cast  from 
the  clay  model  is 
made  and  this  is 
used  by  the  sculptur 
to  guide  him  in  his 
work.  This  is  a 
roundabout  method 
This  design,  having 
been  modeled  in  clay, 
should  be  burned 
so  that  all  of  the 
spirit  and  life  which 
may  be  given  to  it 
through  work  in  so 
tractable  a  material 
as  clay,  may  be  pre¬ 
served  in  permanent 
form  in  the  burned 
product — terra  cotta. 

Architects  do  not 
complain  of  the  lack 
of  artistic  ability 
among  terra  cotta 
modelers,  but  it  is 
true  that  very  little 
satisfactory  dec  ora- 
tive  sculpture  is  done 
in  stone.  Stone  car¬ 
ving  or  decorative 
forms  are  usually 
stiff,  hard, mechanical 
in  character  and  to 


that  extent  far  from  satisfactory.  I  say 
this  is  usually  the  case.  It  is  not  always 
so.  In  our  own  city  many  conscientious 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  good 
stone  carvings ;  that  is,  carvings  of  high 
artistic  merit.  The  price  of  good  work 
has  been  paid  repeatedly,  but  the  artistic 


result  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  satisfactory 
to  the  architects  of  this  section.  The 
clay  model  has  been  made,  in  two  in¬ 
stances  at  least,  by  a  modeller  from  the 
terra  cotta  works.  The  casts  have  been 
produced  and  used  as  a  model  by  the 
stone  cutter,  but  it  has  never  come 
from  the  stone  cut¬ 
ter’s  hands  in  satis¬ 
factory  shape.  It  has 
partaken  of  the  stiff¬ 
ness,  a  rigidity  which 
has  stamped  it  as 
clumsy,  inartistic. 

In  the  case  of  our 
Soldier’s  Monument, 
one  of  the  great 
blemishes  is  the 
female  heads  above 
entrances.  These 
were  modeled  by  the 
sculptor,  the  same 
who  modeled  the 
crowning  figure.  The 
model  was  beautiful 
— the  copy  of  it  in 
stone  is  bad.  The 
work  of  an  artist  was 
shown  in  the  plaster 
reproduction,  but  the 
stone  cutter  was  not 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  greatest  devel¬ 
opment  in  decorative 
sculpture  at  this  time 
is  from  the  hand  of 
the  terra  cotta 
modeler.  His  deft 
fingers  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  good  taste  all 
over  this  broad  land> 
and  the  taste  of  the 
people  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  thereby.  Men 
of  high  ability  have 
been  imported  to  do 
this  kind  of  work. 
All  of  the  terra  cotta 
establishments  have 
to  do  it.  Who  ever 
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hears  of  a  stone  contractor  sending 
abroad  and  engaging  a  decorative  sculp¬ 
tor  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the 
architect?  He  does  not  do  it  except  in 
the  rare  instance,  which  is  by  no  means 
typical.  The  stone  cutter  may  go  on 
doing  bad  carving,  but  it  will  not  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  terra  cotta.  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  pace  was  well  set  in  the  early  history 
of  terra  cotta  in  this  country.  It  so 
happened  that  the  first  great  use  made 
of  terra  cotta  during  recent  years  in 
America,  was  in  the  museum  of  fine 
arts  in  Boston.  This  work  was  furnished 
by  an  English  terra  cotta  manufacturer. 
The  work  was  well  modeled  and  pro¬ 
duced  quite  a  sensation  among  artists, 
architects  and  the  people  at  large.  Since 
that  time  the  artistic  spirit  and  render¬ 
ing  have  been  associated  with  terra 
cotta  as  a  material,  much  to  the  credit 
and  commercial  benefit  of  the  terra 
cotta  industry  of  this  country. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  WORLD  OF  KERAM1CS. 

Originality  of  Design  the  Chief  Essential 
To  Success  in  Art  Work— Pertinent 
Suggestions  to  Native  Clay- 
workers— Echoes  of  the 
Great  Fair. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

NE  of  the  myths  of  the  Keramic 
Art  World  is  that  of  the  good  and 
great  German  Prince  Consort, 
wandering,  as  was  his  wont  to  do,  among 
the  craftsmen  of  the  Old  World.  Pass¬ 
ing  one  noon  hour  alone  and  unknown 
through  a  drain  tile  works  in  Surrey, 
his  attention  was  caught  in  passing  to 
a  mere  child  drawing  on  the  wet  clay 
with  a  rusty  nail.  The  child  was  assisted, 
and  her  talents,  combined  with  that  of 
other  artists,  and  the  business  energy 
and  broad  views  of  her  former  employ¬ 
ers,  made  a  new  product  for  national 
industry  and  England’s  artistic  reputa¬ 
tion. 

On  this  new  soil,  we  have  neither  fairy 
Prince  Consorts  nor  technical  schools 
worthy  of  the  name — National  Techni¬ 
cal  Schools,  none. 

The  protection  which  by  an  All  Wise 
Providence,  was  to  take  the  place  of 
both,  to  individual  American  children — 
talent  and  industry — bids  fair  in  the 
hands  of  the  All  Wise  in  Washington, 
to  be  gradually  withdrawn  also.  Our 
wealthy  and  kind  hearted  nouveaux 
riches,  endow  museums, picture  galleries, 
curators  and  kindred  charities. 

The  galleries  are  filled  with  foreign 


pictures,  and  the  charitable  institutions 
with  foreign  men. 

Technical  schools  are  not  thought  of, 
the  museum  idea  taking  its  place,  with 
not  unfrequently  a  cow-puncher  or  a 
saloon  keeper  with  a  political  pull,  be¬ 
ing  on  the  committee  of  selection  of 
technical  contents  of  a  museum,  or  the 
literature  of  a  Public  Library. 

The  position  of  the  clayworker — the 
individual  in  the  American  brickyard 
and  its  crude  potteries,  might  not  be 
envied  by  those  who,  like  the  Egyptians 
of  old,  are  his  task  masters;  but  as  that 
peculiar  people  retained  their  self  respect 
then,  so  have  the  American  workmen 
and  women  to-day,  and  to  those  of  them 
who  are  growing  old  in  the  service,  for 
their  children, in  this  matter  of  a  Nation¬ 
al  Technical  Keramic  School,  they  look 
for  their  Moses — “the  Press,”  to  help 
and  lead  them. 

That  among  the  Press  to-day  exists 
the  man  who  can  do  it,  need  only  be 
mentioned  the  World’s  Fair  Organiza¬ 
tion.  When  they  needed  a  man  to 
organize  and  place  before  the  world  the 
enormous  mineral  and  clay  deposits  of 
this  and  other  nations,  a  newspaper 
man  from  Denver,  was  selected.  No  de¬ 
partment  of  the  great  show  was  better 
arranged  and  conducted  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  exhibits  and  visitors.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  American  exhibit 
therein,  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreigners,  be¬ 
ing  not  the  monstrous  wealth,  as  shown 
in  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building,  but 
still  more  marvelous  resources  unde¬ 
veloped,  or  only  used  and  applied  to  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  those  which  pay 
the  producer  the  least. 

A  CLAY  HOLE — AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  by 
an  incident  occurring  at  the  place, 
where  this  is  written.  Many  years  ago 
a  man  came  over  here  from  Europe  to 
erect  a  kiln.  Among  the  things  he 
asked  for  was  a  quantity  of  half  baked 
bricks,  some  sun  dried  ones,  and  some 
of  the  clay  in  its  natural  state.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  natural  clay, 
the  writer  noticed,  and  when  the  kiln 
became  through  careful  manipulation 
of  fire,  one  brick,  and  the  articles  were 
brought  him  from  the  studio,  made  of 
the  same  clay  to  fire  in  it,  his  curiosity 
and  astonishment  overcame  him,  and 
he  wanted  to  be  taken  to  the  clay  bed. 
The  next  day  he  saw  the  immense  hole, 
where  the  teams  had  ploughed  out  the 
material,  and  asked,  “What  had  been 
done  with  the  clay  ?”  Informed  that 
it  had  been  made  into  bricks,  and  that 


millions  more  would  be  made  of  it  the 
coming  summer,  the  awful  waste  horri¬ 
fied  him,  and  in  good  South  German  he 
declared,  in  all  sober  earnestness,  “That 
those  who  did  it,  would  never  get  to 
Paradise !” 

He  may  be  right,  but  other  things  had 
been,  and  may  yet  be  made,  besides 
bricks,  of  that  clay.  The  kiln  has  stood 
over  twelve  years  and  many  a  medal  has 
it  brought  home,  and  not  a  crack  in  it 
yet. 

UNDEVELOPED  WEALTH. 

Among  the  glories  of  the  World’s 
Fair  was  the  Mineral  Exhibit  of  Utah, 
and  many  happy  hours  I  have  passed 
with  its  ever  courteous,  gentlemanly 
superintendent,  Don  Maguire.  If  the 
superintendents  had  but  all  shown  the 
intelligence  and  interest  in  the  resources 
of  their  States  that  he  did  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Utah.  But  here  again  clay,  out¬ 
side  of  bricks,  seemed  to  be  little  con¬ 
sidered,  and  yet  all  the  raw  materials, 
including  coal,  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacture  of  what  is  generally 
known  in  commerce  as  “French  China,” 
were  shown  in  that  exhibit,  as  existing 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities  in  Utah, 
in  locations  accessible  by  railroads,  near 
together,  and  utterly  unused  for  any 
purpose  to  date.  No  syndicates  need 
apply,  the  titles  are  in  good  Mormon 
hands.  Allied  to  this  fact  wras  their 
location  on  an  elevated  plateau,  midway 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  down 
grade  east  or  west  for  the  Utah  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  future,  and  an  up  grade 
all  the  way — both  ways — for  his  com¬ 
petitor,  producing  wares  by  cheap  labor, 
whether  Chinese  or  European,  and  land¬ 
ing  them  from  the  water  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  Chicago. 

Probably  no  exhibit  was  so  closely 
examined  by  Europeans.  The  Japanese 
technical  men  visiting  and  taking  notes. 
One  German  Doctor  Professor  remark¬ 
ing  keenly,  “You  may  change  the  Tariff 
Laws,  but  when  the  capital  of  your 
country  develops  the  ceramic  clays  of 
Utah,  that  railroad  grade  will  remain 
unchanged — they  cannot  alter  that.” 

Mexico  taxes  ware  by  weight,  which 
gives  the  foreigner  a  good  chance  on 
anything  with  which  he  mixes  brains, 
but  they  have  not  quite  reached  that 
point  in  Washington  yet — still  they 
may.  And  this  brings  me  to  another 
brickyard  story,  which  had  its  beginning 
over  twelve  years  ago  in  Milwaukee,  and 
ended  in  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago, 
with  International  Honors. 
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One  thing  meets  the  tourist  every¬ 
where  in  Europe,  whether  it  is  in  the 
far  North — “P.  Ipsens  Widow” — or  in 
that  city  to  which  all  roads  lead — Rome! 
In  Devonshire  watering  places,  or  Ger¬ 
man  Spas,  the  local  terra  cotta  is  always 
found  in  the  dealers’ windows,  and  each 
unlike  that  of  any  other  locality  or 
nationality. 

No  American  Globetrotter  counts  for 
anything  but  a  dude,  if  he  has  not  in 
his  collection  Toros!  Toros!  Dos  Toros 
arrogantes,  and  a  bull  fighter  or  two, 
hand  modeled  from  life,  in  Spanish 
terra  cotta,  and  if  he  sets  claim  to  be  a 
mountain  climber,  he  is  sure  to  have 
some  of  those  marvelous  “bits,”  that 
only  Mexican  potters’  daughters  make 


Edgerton  Ceramic  Artists  of  that  State, 
did  not  exhibit;  having  had  an  epe- 
demic  of  “Revival”  in  their  locality,  and 
gone  into  iconoclastic  ideas — other¬ 
wise  some  well  modeled  reproductions 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  Eve  and  the  ap¬ 
ple,  etc.,  destroyed  in  the  passing  craze, 
might  have  been  shown  in  the  beautiful 
clay  of  that  section — if  not  objected  to 
by  Senator  Vilas,  who  lives  in  that 
vicinity. 

In  the  Ethnological  Building,  in  the 
Mexican  section,  all  remember,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  potter  from  Guadelajara, 
whose  work  at  Paris  in  their  last  Expo¬ 
sition,  received  so  much  attention.  The 
wonderful  fingers  modeling  the  delicate 
clay,  telling  the  story  of  good  and  evil 


never  hope  to  enter,  anymore  than  a 
New  Englander  raised  on  beans,  can 
paint  a  Basque  Peasant,  if  he  bunks 
with  him  for  a  lifetime. 

I  remember  seeing  one  of  these  Indian 
Artists  in  Mexico,  model  a  duck,  and 
that  was  about  all  he  knew,  but  he  did 
know  a  duck  in  every  position — in  the 
air  or  the  water;  his  ducks  just  rising 
from  the  water,  moved  differently  than  a 
vulture  rising,  gorged  with  carrion. 
When  the  market  for  clay  ducks  was 
dull,  my  potter  friend  shot  the  real  ones 
for  a  living,  and  took  them  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  his  donkey.  One  day  he  met 
the  Austrian. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
against  imported  art  or  artists.  There 


for  those  who  can  climb  where  the 
Donkeys  cannot, — and  get  there!  The 
deft  fingers  of  the  far  East  know  well 
the  value  of  their  terra  cottas;  this 
ornament  without  color  other  than  its 
own. 

NATURAL  VS.  ADOPTED  ART. 

In  America  we  make  it  in  a  mold, 
like  bricks,  and  to  be  certain  its  quite 
like  the  other  fellow’s,  we  color  the 
clay  and  see  who  can  sell  it  the 
cheapest,  and  give  the  biggest  share  of 
the  profits  to  Pooh  Bah,  the  architect. 

There  was  some  glorious  terra  cotta 
shown  in  the  World’s  Fair  of  Wisconsin 
clay,  namely,  the  two  arches  forming 
the  entrances  of  their  State  Exhibit  in 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Building.  The 


AMERICAN  SALT  GLAZED  POTTERY. 

habits,  in  the  native  figures  of  his  own 
country,  or  catching  your  likeness,  if 
you  would  grant  him  a  few  moments. 
Those  soft,  deep,  thougtful  eyes  of  his, 
hungry  for  sympathy  and  acquaintance; 
full  of  keen  insight  into  character — an 
artist,  a  potter  and  a  Mexican,  clear  to 
the  marrow.  Yet,  nothing  but  a  poor 
“Slave,”  as  I  heard  a  Spaniard  call  him, 
and  there  are  hundreds  like  him  in 
Mexico,  making  art  objects,  without  the 
assistance  of  coloring  matter,  with 
nothing  in  the  way  of  machinery  but 
their  fingers  and  a  few  bits  of  sticks. 
Natives  every  one  of  them — not  Gringos, 
loving  that  which  is  their  own,  and  not 
aping  French  or  Japanese  art,  into 
whose  most  hol^  of  holies  they  can 


is  good  [to  be  gotten  out  of  every  thing, 
even  Monsieur  Satan,  if  you  don’t 
preach  at  him ;  but  his  influence  may 
be  questioned. 

Now,  the  Austrian  was  a  great  man  in 
his  own  country,  and  he  believed  utterly 
in  Meissen  and  Rosetlen-Decor.  There 
was  an  elegant  exhibit  of  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  World’s  Fair — rosettes  every 
where.  A  friend  in  the  import  trade 
said  :  “London  has  taken  to  it,  and  New 
York  must  swallow  jt  this  winter.”  It 
stuck  in  Chicago’s  throat  last  summer, 
would  not  go  down  the  Western  Ameri¬ 
can  throat  at  all,  at  all ! 

But  to  my  Mexican — an  lieu  de  mou- 
tons,  he  met  the  Vienna  China  Decora¬ 
tor,  who  had  “decorated”  on  the  Pope’s 
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dinner  service,  and  my  Mexican  being 
a  good  Catholic — that  settled  it!  Oblong 
covered  sugar  boxes,  which  could  have 
been  made  at  half  the  price  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  took  the  place  of  all  the  pretty, 
shallow,  quaint  trinkets  the  native 
modeled  by  hand  to  hold  dulces.  These 
were  made  glorious  and  bristly  with 
rosettes.  Matadores  had  rosettes  stuck 
on  their  elbows,  and  pumps  alike.  If 
rosettes  were  correct,  stick  them  on. 

I  obtained  one  piece  from  him,  and 
have  it  yet.  It  illustrates  perfectly  to 
my  friends  what  the  effect  of  foreign 
training  on  inherent  native  talent  is. 
It  is  a  duck  as  he  saw  and  knew  it  in 
nature,  but  he  has  conventionalized  the 
wings,  until  by  no  possibility  could 
they  lift  the  bird  into  the  air  or  support 
it  after  it  got  there.  Much  resembling 
those  on  those  little  sugar  Amoretten, 
on  German  wedding  cakes  you  see  in 
the  pastry  cook’s  windows,  or  the  color¬ 
ed  plates  issued  by  a  technical  journal 
in  New  York  for  the  lady  China  decora¬ 
tor,  to  still  further  distort  and  which 
sometimes  so  often,  through  a  kindly 
Providence,  gets  “lost  in  the  mail.”  But 
the  crowning  decoraion  of  the  object  is 
a  rosette  on  each  wing  and  on  the  duck's 
tail. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  this 
country  for  anything — material  or  de¬ 
sign,  but  the  eyes  must  be  taught  to  see 
close  at  home.  You  may  think  your 
poor,  lonely  individual  effort,  if  original, 
if  American,  will  not  be  appreciated. 
You  are  mistaken — the  public  will  ac¬ 
cept  it  and  buy  it  at  sight — if  you  will 
sell  it.  But,  it  must  not  be  made  to 
sell ;  there  is  the  secret — you  must  put 
your  soul,  your  life  into  it.  The  buyers 
come  afterwards  in  the  long  bazaar,  and 
quickly  enough,  if  you  are  honest,  and 
in  earnest.  I  speak  to  the  workmen  in 
the  brickyards  and  their  children  in 
their  little  homes  now,  mot  the  owners. 

A  BRICKYARD  STORY. 

You  can  all  get  a  bit  of  clay,  a  rusty 
nail  and  a  few  bits  of  sticks.  And  now, 
let  me  tell  you  what  others  have  done — 
brickmakers’  daughters,  with  no  more 
plant  than  you  have  at  your  disposal, 
and  no  more  wealth  to  procure  it  with, 
with  no  machinery,  pug  mills,  or  tools, 
but  the  family  rolling  pin  and  coffee 
mill  to  grind  the  clay,  and  the  impress 
of  the  dishrag  in  the  tile  yet — when  it 
took  the  World’s  Pair  medal  in  ’93. 
You,  too,  can  be  refused  admission  for 
your  product,  as  this  was — in  Fine  Art, 
Liberal  Art,  Manufacturers  and  Mining 
Departments,  American  Clay,  modeled 


by  an  American  woman,  had  no  place 
in  any  of  them.  But,  don’t  give  it  up. 
If  your  clay  is  good,  and  you  know  it — 
stick  to  it. 

Neither  does  your  product  have  a 
name,  to  door  keeper  or  art  teacher,  un¬ 
til  you  make  one  for  it.  You,  too,  have 
not  the  open  sesame  of  Sevres,  or  Royal 
Worcester,  Meissen  or  Berlin;  they, 
too,  had  to  begin  and  neither  copies 
the  other,  then  or  now  remember.  You 
have  no  kiln.  Well,  build  over  the 
arch  of  the  brick  kiln — the  boss  will  let 
you,  I  know — break  it  open  when  the 
kiln  is  fired,  take  out  your  failure  and 
be  laughed  at,  for  the  yard’s  fool — then 
think  why  you  failed — at  night  and 
noon  hour,  all  alone — say  nothing — but 
at  it  again ! 

We  cannot  all  succeed,  but  we  can 
all  try,  and  are  surely  the  better  for  try¬ 
ing,  if  nothing  comes  of  it — and  if  it 
does?  And  you  feel  and  know  you 
have  something  no  other  has  yet  shown, 
or  done  in  this  World;  something 
original — good  or  bad,  you  don’t  know 
yet  which.  Then,  for  you  also,  the  fairy 
god-mother  will  be  born,  even  in  utili¬ 
tarian  America.  For  you,  also,  some 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  will  say :  “Come 
into  my  house,  there  is  room  for  you, 
and  those  who  follow  you,  among  those 
who  have  made  their  names  celebrated 
and  have  accomplished  their  work 
throughout  the  world.  To  you,  also,  if 
you  are  worthy,  shall  the  award  be 
made,  to  the  mind  and  man  who  creates 
the  work.  All  honor  to  the  employer,  the 
banker  and  the  colormaker,  but  the 
award  to  the  discoverer,  the  artist  and 
inventor!” 

Your  State  with  its  influence  and 
wealth  will  come  to  your  aid  and 
furnish  you  space  to  exhibit,  “Als 
Gast,”  as  the  play  bills  put  it,  and  their 
honored  guest  at  that,  in  the  place  of 
honor,  over  the  heads  of  doorkeepers. 

The  “Salt  glaze”  ware  from  Milwaukee, 
illustrated  in  this  article,  has  been 
through  this  fire  and  stood  the  test.  So 
can  you  if  you  will  but  try.  But,  re¬ 
member,  one  of  these  illustrated  pieces, 
“The  Luck  Jug”  with  the  four-leaved 
clover,  all  covered  over  with  the  Romany 
texts,  and  a  translation  of  “Lo,  the  first 
hero  in  a  tribe  of  thieves  !  etc,”  cut  in  it, 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  passing 
craze;  that  was  modeled  in  1881  in 
the  pottery  of  Louis  Pierron,in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  remained  as  green  ware  ever 
since,  forgotten  or  biding  its  time  till 
’93,  then  scratched  and  fired  twelve  years 
afterwards.  That  is  made  of  good 


American  stoneware,  though  nothing 
had  been  made  of  it  before  but  butter 
crocks  and  demijohns,  studenten  beer 
mugs  and  insulators,  until  ’93.  Now  it 
is  in  the  Keramic  collections  of  a  dozen 
Museums  —  Madrid,  Copenhagen  and 
Memorial  Hall,  Philadelphia,  etc. 

The  Juries  of  Awards  come  later,  and 
good  old  Uncle  Sam,  with  his  “Medailles 
Morales.” 

The  center  Punch  Bowl  was  ordered 
by  the  Spaniards  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
present  to  the  Spanish  Admiral  and  his 
Caravels  on  their  arrival  in  Chicago,  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  in  1893,  and  the 
“Viking  Cup”  in  centre,  was  made  for 
the  Sancto  de  Claro  Society,  to  present 
to  the  Viking  Ship  on  its  arrival  at  the 
same  function.  This  piece  is,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  a  reproduction  of  the  Rolla 
Cup  of  Normandy,  and  as  far  as  modern 
rites  and  pagan  ceremonies  will  permit 
in  this  respect,  like  “The  Luck  Jug” 
also.  The  old  loving  cup  of  the  Vi¬ 
king’s  was  made  to  be  drank  out  of  by 
all  members  of  the  order,  before  starting 
on  a  raid,  or  a  successful  return  from 
one,  and  then  broken.  At  the  meeting 
in  Chicago  in  ’93,  to  fulfill  the  tradition 
of  the  old  ones,  this  was  partially  carried 
out  with  the  one  illustrated. 

With  them  in  the  old  time  it  was  in 
their  pagan  belief — the  communion 
cup:  “Drink  this  in  remembrance  of 
me.”  All  drank  of  it.  Skald  to  God 
Exile  !  Skald  to  the  Pagan  !  Discoverer 
of  America!  Skald!  The  Slave,  or  the 
stranger  who  drank  from  it,  became  a 
brother,  and  became  brave^— one  of  the 
people — with  the  vow  of  poverty,  and 
“All  for  one,  one  for  all”  upon  him,  as 
the  Mystic  Rhyme  runs  on  it. 

Slaves  cannot  drink  from  me— 

If  once  their  lips  receive  my  wine 

That  moment,  they  are  free ! 

They  drink  God’s  bounty— 

And  their  shackels  fall  1 
893—1893. 

In  my  next,  I  will  illustrate  to  you 
some  of  the  earlier,  cruder  pieces  of 
brickyard  clay  shown  and  hand  mod¬ 
eled,  which  “Binns”  of  the  Royal  Wor¬ 
cester  noticed  publicly,  as  being  “Origi¬ 
nal,  American  and  good  color,  and  clay 
of  the  soil.”  Also  some  of  the  purely 
American  designs,  used  by  American 
Keramic  artists,  without  foreign  train¬ 
ing,  which  were  medalled  at  the  Great 
Fair.  Richard  G.  Frackelton. 


Tha+  merchant  to  himself  denies 
The  profits  he  might  realize, 

If  in  a  policy  unwise, 

He  fails  to  freely  advertise. 

— Niles  (O.)  Daily  News 
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CONVENTION  BRICK  DUST. 
Second  Sifting. 


S  THE  “dust”  settles  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  clears,  the  Convention 
Number  of  the  Clay-Worker 
looms  up  in  the  foreground,  and  de¬ 
serves  honorable  mention.  It  covers 
the  ground,  so  far  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  are  concerned,  and 
represents  within  its  covers  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  and  energy  expended 
to  get  out  such  a  complete  volume  in 
a  short  space  of  time.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  number 
is  appreciated  by  the  subscribers,  , 
especially  those  who  do  not  at¬ 
tend  the  Convention.  One  of 
the  latter  remarked  to  the  writer  • 
recently  that  the  late  Convention 
Number  was  the  most  interesting 
of  the  year  to  him,  and  one 
which  he  will  carefully  preserve 
for  future  reference.  Hundreds 
like  him,  will  do  the  same.  This 
fact  makes  the  Convention  Num¬ 
ber  especially  valuable  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the 
picture  gallery.  It  is  almost 
equal  to  the  family  album,  with 
its  array  of  familiar  faces,  as  the 
procession  goes  by,  headed  by 
Ex-President  Ittner,  and  Presi- 
Alsip,  who  precede  the  manly 
countenance  of  Vice  President 
McGraw — the  largest  and  brain¬ 
iest  “six  year  old”  on  record. 
Courage  sits  securely  enthroned 
his  “unterrified  brow.”  There  is 
good  presidential  timber,  and  he 
is  no  wooden  man  either.  Fol¬ 
lowing  him,  we  see  the  handsome  d.  g. 
face  of  our  genial  and  gallant 
Vice  President,  Blafler — a  typical 
young  Southerner,  who  illustrates  the 
energy  and  vigor  of  the  New  South,  and 
now  holds  the  same  office  his  honored 
father,  whose  absence  was  regreted  by 
his  many  warm  friends,  held  in  our 
Association  a  few  years  ago. 

Next  appears  the  familiar  face  of 
Secretary  Randall,  dressed  in  faultless 
style.  A  badge  of  the  Loyal  (Brickmak- 
makers’)  Legion  in  his  lapel,  a  pro¬ 
gramme  and  some  cold  facts  bulging 
his  breast  pocket;  in  the  foreground  a 
four-in-hand,  ornamented  with  two  palm 
leaf  fans  in  bass-relief,  a  break  down 
collar,  and  a  diamond  pin,  surmount 
these.  A  shapely  head  and  classic  features 


completes  the  picture.  Randall  always 
gets  the  red  ribbon  for  “general  pur¬ 
poses.”  He  is  easily  the  busiest  man  of 
the  lot,  yet  is  never  taken  unawares, 
always  alert,  and  during  the  sessions, 
like  the  detectives,  “he  never  sleeps.” 
The  writer  never  retired  until  the  next 
day,  and  always  left  the  untiring  Secre¬ 
tary  deeply  absorbed  in  a  “button  hole” 
contest.  A  Brickmakers’  Convention 
without  Randall !  Just  think  of  it!  As 
well  try  to  get  on  without  my  excellent 
friends  Purington  and  Eudaly. 

Here  we  turn  another  leaf  and  behold 
the  serene  countenance  of  our  past  and 


present  Treasurer,  Sibley — a  faithful 
officer,  and  courteous  gentleman.  No 
member  is  held  in  higher  esteem  by 
his  acquaintances.  Here  comes  Don. 
McDonald,  of  Louisville,  a  fine  specimen 
of  manhood  physically  and  mentally; 
a  well  equipped  and  well  balanced 
mind,  combining  and  blending  practical 
and  scientific  ideas.  This,  of  course, 
means  success  in  life.  As  to  his  “Brick¬ 
yard  Ethics,”  in  theory  he  is  severe  and 
secretive;  in  practice,  kindly  and  open 
hearted.  If  any  poor,  down-trodden 
brickmaker  is  in  trouble  and  is  within 
reach  of  friend  McDonald,  don’t  hesitate 
to  ask  him  for  light.  He  is  able  and 


willing  to  give.  The  writer  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  Donald  is  all  right. 

Another  leaf  and  another  fine  speci¬ 
men,  who  received  honorable  mention 
in  a  preceding  shower  of  “dust.”  Frank, 
you  are  big  enough  to  lookout  for  your¬ 
self,  and  when  sandwiched  between 
McDonald  and  McHose,  you  must  keep 
up  with  the  procession.  Three  of  a 
kind,  all  “Micks.”  Friend  McHose’s 
paper — “The  Brickmaker,”  was  one  of 
the  best.  It  was  sensible,  full  of  practi¬ 
cal  facts,  and  if  well  considered  by 
impractical  brickmakers,  they  will 
avoid  many  costly  mistakes.  Friend 
McHose,  we  need  many  members 
like  you,  come  next  year. 

Mr.  Engle’s  article  on  “Glazed 
Bricks”  was  highly  appreciated 
and  will  prove  valuable  to  the 
Association.  This  is  a  subject 
that  should  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion  from  American  brickmakers, 
and  Mr.  Engle’s  paper  will  do 
much  toward  drawing  attention 
to  this  subject. 

Another  leaf  and  the  sober 
visage  of  friend  Snell  appears. 
If  Bro.  Gates  is  the  “Mark  Twain” 
of  our  Convention,  then  Bro. 
Snell  is  the  “Bill.  Nye.”  Now,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  friend  Snell  resembles 
William  in  face  and  feature. 
His  droll  wit  bubbles  up  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  masked  behind 
his  sedate  countenance,  gives  it 
double  force.  He  is  not  a  green 
brick,  neither  is  he  a  dry  brick, 
except  at  times,  perhaps.  Yet 
he  is  “a  brick.” 

It  will  require  another  barrow 
of  dust  to  finish  just  the  picture 
and  gallery,  which  I  hope  to  have 
sifted  for  next  number. 

Charter  Member. 


IN  OTHER  WORDS,  DON’T  BE  AFRAID. 


JN  learning  to  swim,  if  you  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  yourself  and  your  powers, 
and  strike  out  strongly,  you  will  succeed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  make  a  few 
wild  movements  and  then  stop,  you 
will  sink.  So  it  is  in  advertising.  It’s 
the  man  who  knows  what  he  is  going  to 
do  and  does  it  that  gets  on  in  the 
advertising  world. —  The  Natii.nal  Adver¬ 
tiser. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 


No.  2. 

JUDGMENTS  OF  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

UT  little  disposition  was  shown,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  courts  of 
the  different  states,  to  carry  into 
effect  either  the  first  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  by 
which  it  is  provided,  that  full  faith  and 
credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to 
the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  every  other  state,  or  to  the 
act  of  Congress  of  May  26, 1796,  which 
was  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  power 
given  by  the  final  clause  of  that  section. 

In  cases  where  the  question  •  arose  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  judgments  in 
other  states  were  put  substantially  on 
the  same  footing  as  foreign  judgments 
generally;  and  it  was  held,  that  although 
they  were  to  be  received  as  prima  facie 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  party  in  whose 
favor  they  were  rendered,  they  were 
notwithstanding,  open  to  examination, 
and  might  be  impeached  collaterally, 
on  any  of  the  grounds  which  would 
have  been  available  when  the  matter 
was  first  presented  for  judicial  determi¬ 
nation. 

In  support  of  this  construction, 
it  was  argued,  that  the  design  of 
the  Constitution  was,  the  better  au¬ 
thentication  and  proof  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
other  states,  but  not  to  bestow  upon 
them,  when  proved,  any  greater  or  more 
binding  efficacy,  than  they  would  have 
possessed  under  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  jurisprudence,  had  no  express 
provision  been  made  on  the  subject.  . 
This  court  of  decision,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  the  results  of  the  habit  of 
thought  and  feeling  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  national  government,  ren¬ 
dered  the  constitutional  provision  above 
cited  a  mere  nullity,  and  gave  to  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  various 
states,  which  which  had  become,  for  all 
common  purposes,  one  nation,  no  great¬ 
er  weight,  or  dignity,  than  is  attached 
by  the  comity  of  nations,  to  those  of 
foreign  countries. 

A  sounder  view  of  this  topic  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law,  had  been  taken  at  an 
early  period,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  no  defence  was  admissible 
to  an  action  on  a  judgment  of  another 
state,  which  would  not  have  been  avail¬ 


able,  had  the  suit  been  brought  in  the 
state  where  the  judgment  was  rendered, 
and  the  view  thus  taken,  was  established 
as  the  law  of  this  country,  although  not 
until  an  interval  of  twenty  years;  which 
was  subsequently  confirmed,  and  has 
been  followed  throughout  the  whole 
subseqent  course  of  decision.  The  gen¬ 
eral  principle,  that  the  judgments  of 
each  state  are  entitled  to  the  same 
faith  and  credit  in  every  other,  which 
they  have  in  that  where  they  originate, 
is  universally  admitted;  but  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  held  not  to  operate,  unless  the 
court,  by  which  the  judgment  was  ren¬ 
dered,  had  jurisdiction  over  the  parties, 
as  well  as* the  cause  of  action. 

This  view  was  taken  in  a  case  in 
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Massachusetts,  and  placed  this  great 
constitutional  question  on  a  foundation, 
which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  subse¬ 
quent  judicial  decision  in  most  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  The  question  pre¬ 
sented  was,  whether  a  judgment  ren¬ 
dered  in  New  Hampshire  against  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  entered 
an  appearance  and  taken  defence  in  the 
action,  was  conclusive  in  a  suit  brought 
on  the  judgment  in  the  latter  state.  It 
was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defen¬ 
dant,  that  if  the  constitution  was  con¬ 
strued  as  meaning  that  the  judgments 
of  the  several  states,  should  have  the 
same  conclusive  operation  elsewhere,  as 
in  the  territory  where  they  were  ren¬ 
dered,  the  eflect  would  necessarily  be, 
that  a  judgment  given  against  a  defen¬ 
dant,  who  had  not  received  notice  of  the 
suit,  would  be  (conclusive  of  his  right, 
not  only  in  the  place  in  which  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  took  place,  but  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Union. 

But  the  court  obviated  or  escaped 
from  this  difficulty,  by  holding  that 
every  judgment  depends,  for  force  and 
vitality,  on  the  competency  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  tribunal  which  pronounces  it, 
and  may  consequently,  be  assailed,  by 
showing  a  want  or  failure  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  cause  or  the  parties,  even  when 
absolutely  conclusive  in  all  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  And  the  manifest  design  of 
the  Constitution  was  said  to  be,  to  give 
greater  certainty  and  eflect  to  valid 
judgments,  and  not  to  enable  the  courts 
of  one  state  to  exercise  an  usurped  or 
illegal  authority  over  the  citizens  of 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  who  have  not 
been  regularly  served  with  process,  or 
in  any  way  made  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  which  as¬ 
sumes  to  pass  sentence  against  them. 
In  order  to  entitle  a  judgment  rendered 


in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
full  faith  and  credit  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution,  the  court  must  have  had 
jurisdiction  not  only  of  the  cause  but 
of  the  parties. 

To  illustrate  this  position,  a  debtor 
living  in  Massachusetts  may  have  goods, 
efi'ects,  or  credits,  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  the  creditor  lives.  The  creditor 
may  lawfully  attach  them,  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  that  state,  in  the  hands  of 
the  bailiff,  factor,  trustee,  or  garnishee 
of  his  debtor ;  and  on  recovering  judg¬ 
ment,  those  goods,  effects  and  credits, 
may  lawfully  be  applied  to  satisfy  the 
judgment;  and  the  bailiff,  factor,  trus¬ 
tee,  or  garnishee,  if  sued  in  this  state, 
for  those  goods,  effects,  or  credits,  shall, 
in  our  courts,  be  protected  by  that  judg¬ 
ment,  the  court  of  New  Hampshire  hav¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  that  judgment; 
and  the  bailiff,  factor,  trustee,  or  gar¬ 
nishee,  producing  it,  not  to  obtain  exe¬ 
cution  of  it  here,  but  for  his  own  justi¬ 
fication.  If  however,  those  goods, 
effects,  and  credits  are  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  judgment,  and  the  creditor 
should  sue  an  action  on  that  judgment 
in  this  state,  to  obtain  satisfaction,  he 
must  fail,  because  the  defendant  was 
not  personally  amenable  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  rendering  the  judg¬ 
ment.  And  if  the  defendant  after  the 
service  of  the  process  of  the  foreign 
attachment,  should  either  in  person 
have  gone  into  the  state  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  or  constituted  an  attorney  to  de¬ 
fend  the  suit,  so  as  to  protect  his  goods, 
effects,  or  credits,  from  the  eflect  of  the 
attachment,  he  would  not  thereby  have 
given  the  court  jurisdiction,  since  this 
jurisdiction  must  result  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  foreign  attachment.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  oblige  any 
man  living  in  one  state,  and  having 
effects  in  another  state,  to  make  himself 
amenable  to  the  courts  of  the  last  state, 
that  he  might  defend  his  property  there 
attached. 

[To  be  Continued.'] 


How  To  Deal  With  Common  Natures. 


Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle, 

And  It  stings  you  for  your  pains ; 
Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 

And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 

’Tis  the  same  with  common  natures: 

Use  them  kindly,  they  rebel ; 

But  be  rough  as  nutmeg  graters, 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well. 

—Aaron  Hill. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  A  BRICKMAKER. 


OW  few  there  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  who  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  some  other  occupation  during 
part  of  their  life. 

As  the  reader  looks  at  the  photo  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Frederick,  he  will  see 
the  counter  presentiment  of  one,  who, 
as  a  boy,  tended  machine  and  edged 
brick,  when  patent  edgers  were  un¬ 
known,  but  straddled  the  row  and 
turned  up  each  brick  by  hand.  He  has 
followed  the  trade  from  boyhood  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  life’s  mile¬ 
stones  for  him  have  marked  off 
more  than  three  score.  When 
the  whistle  blows  to  go  to  work 
at  4:30  A.  m.,  he  is  on  the  yard ; 
when  the  sun  drops  behind  the 
western  hills  and  the  foreman 
calls  out,  “Knock  off,”  with  but 
rare  exception,  he  is  still  there. 

His  pride  has  always  been  to 
make  the  “T.  F.”  brand  of  brick 
as  good  as  they  could  be  made. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifties,  he 
began  to  make  brick  on  his  own 
account,  putting  up  a  yard  some¬ 
what  removed  from  Tide  Water  in 
the  rear  of  the  town  of  Haver- 
straw.  The  product  was  good  for 
that  period.  By  reason  of  the 
location  of  the  yard,  the  masons 
named  his  brick  “Meadow  Larks.” 

Mr.  Fredericks  was  young  then, 
and  was  much  offended  that  his 
brick  should  receive  such  a  name. 

Many  times  since  then  has  he 
laughed  at  the  foolishness  of  his 
youth.  Having  to  draw  his  pro¬ 
duct  almost  half  a  mile  to  the 
river  for  shipment  increased  the 
cost,  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
competitors,  so  he  gave  up  the  yard  and 
leased  one  on  Tide  Water. 

He  did  not  remain  long  on  this  yard; 
but  moved  to  “Mud  Hole,”  four  miles 
above  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  remaining  there 
some  years,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Haverstraw,  leasing  a  yard.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  lease  he,  with  Mr.  John 
W.  Gillies,  purchased  the  property  near 
the  town  of  Haverstraw,  on  which  he 
now  makes  brick. 

If  some  of  the  so-called  successful 
brickmakers  in  this  country  had  been 
called  upon  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  Mr.  Fredericks  has  during  his  bus¬ 
iness  career,  they  would  not  now  be 
heard  of.  Having  a  thorough  and  prac¬ 


tical  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  strong, 
willing  hands  to  take  hold  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  required,  he  has  succeeded  where 
many  that  started  when  he  did,  and 
since,  have  failed.  He  has  passed 
through  times  when  money  was  made 
in  the  business  as  well  as  times  like  the 
present.  With  a  will  to  succeed,  and 
honesty  not  to  be  doubted,  he  is  now 
one  of  the  most  successful  brickmakers 
in  bis  section. 

In  the  long  years  that  he  has  been  in 
the  business,  his  vacations  have  been 
but  few.  The  recreation  he  most  en¬ 
joys  is  driving  out  behind  a  good  team 


of  horses,  so  that  he  takes  nobody’s  dust. 
In  the  winter,  when  sleighing  is  good. 
“Dore”  is  always  ready  for  a  brush  with 
all  who  come  along. 

WHAT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  RECOVER 
FOR  FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS. 


IT  is  not  every  false  representation  or 
*  act  of  deceit  which  gives  a  right  of 
action.  In  order  for  a  person  to  recover 
damages  for  false  representations,  say  in 
regard  to  goods  or  property  sold  to  him, 
he  must,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Neb¬ 
raska  says,  prove  (1)  that  the  representa¬ 
tion  made  was  false ;  (2)  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  true;  (3)  that  he  relied  and 
acted  upon  it,  (4)  and  was  thereby  in¬ 
jured. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING 
No.  86. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

AN  ERA  IN  CLAYWORKING. 

FOR  what  purpose  are  we  organized 
as  a  National  Association  of  Brick 
Manufacturers?  Let  us  discuss 
this  question  of  a  little  while.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  Association  is, first,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  its  members  by  inter¬ 
change  of  thoughts,  of  theory  and  of 
practical  knowledge,  that  we  may  not 
be  compelled  to  toil  over  the  long  and 
weary  path  of  the  experimental 
“stage.” 

It  is  true  that  many  have  trod¬ 
den  this  crooked  and  stony  route, 
some  have  floundered  hopelessly 
in  the  “soft  mud,”  until  the  winds 
of  adversity  have  gradually 
changed  the  road  bed  to  “stiff 
clay.”  Here  their  tired  feet  sunk 
not  so  deep,  but  the  wheels  re¬ 
quired  double  the  force  to  drive 
them  through  it,  and  the  poor, 
weary  brickmaker  looked  forward 
to  that  happy  time  when  the 
scorching  sunlight  of  experience 
would  plant  his  feet  firmly  on 
the  “dry  clay,”  when  his  troubles 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  with 
such  smooth,  firm  roadway  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  use  a 
Columbian  (bicycle)  that  would 
carry  him  pleasantly  along  to  the 
goal  that  all  good  brickmakers 
are  destined  to  reach. 

Others  have  blistered  their  feet 
on  “hot  floors,”  and  in  their  way 
passed  through  “steaming”  or 
“smoky”  tunnels, where  the  wheels 
would  leave  the  track,  the  vehicle 
break  out  into  flames  and  the 
brickmaker  flee  precipitately  to  an 
outside  “sunshine  yard”  for  safety,  until 
one  day  he  is  carried  out  in  a  boat  a 
wetter  and  wiser  man. 

Another  misguided  brother  struggles 
heroically  on  the  “up  draft”  road,  con¬ 
cludes  it  is  an  up  hill  business,  and 
sighs  for  the  summit,  that  he  may  change 
and  slide  down  the  hill  of  prosperity  on 
a  “down  draft.”  He  picks  himself  up  at 
the  bottom  and  wonders  “where  he  is 
at,”  and  in  his  rage  and  disappointment, 
he  jumps  “up  and  down,”  but  finds  in 
spite  of  his  gymnastics,  his  troubles  are 
“continuous,”  as  he  struggles  wearily 
onward. 

His  hopes  are  “crushed,”  his  ambitions 
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“pulverized”  and  his  theories  “disinte¬ 
grated.”  He  is  then  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  and  has  at  last 
struck  the  “Royal  road  to  success.” 

From  this  point  onward,  he  is  not 
alone,  but  is  accompanied  by  trusty 
friends  who  are  familiar  with  the  route 
and  will  direct  his  footsteps  so  as  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls,  the  rocky  steeps  and 
the  miry  clay.  This  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  our  Association. 

There  are  many  others.  It  breaks 
down  the  Chinese  walls  that  have  for 
centuries  hidden  from  view  the  practical 
facts  of  our  calling.  The  light  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  now  shines  bright  on 
the  brickmaker’s  road  to  success.  In¬ 
stead  of  groping  blindly,  he  can  now 
walk  with  confidence,  if  he  will  but  join 
the  progressive  band  and  travel  in  their 
smooth,  well  lighted  roadway,  which  is 
paved  with  solid,  practical  “bricks.”  In 
addition  to  the  practical  benefits  de¬ 
rived,  there  is  the  spice  of  pleasant 
association.  Our  several  routes  intersect 
once  a  year,  and  for  a  few  short  days  we 
mingle.  There  are  warm  greetings, 
“feasts  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.”  Our 
hearts  are  warmed  and  hope  strength¬ 
ened,  and  we  part  for  another  year,  with 
“God  Speed”  from  our  friends,  filled  with 
fresh  courage  and  rich  stores  of  added 
knowledge  gathered  from  the  fertile 
fields  of  practical  work. 

These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  our 
annual  gatherings.  Should  we  be  con¬ 
tent  with  what  we  have  accomplished — 
simply  to  help  ourselves  ?  No,  we  must 
do  something  still  nobler  than  this.  We 
have  simply  laid  the  foundation  bricks 
upon  which  must  arise  a  monument 
worthy  of  the  representatives  of  the 
most  ancient  of  industries,  as  well  as 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  to  the 
human  race. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  not  con¬ 
fine  our  deliberations  and  actions  wholly 
to  benefit  ourselves  and  the  present 
generation,  but  must  keep  in  view  the 
welfare  of  our  successors  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  elevation  of  generations  yet 
to  come. 

In  our  last  meeting  was  beheld  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  brickmaking.  We 
have  opened  the  gates  of  the  Chinese 
wall  and  bid  science  come  in  and  shed 
her  white  light  among  the  dingy  wheels, 
the  steaming  dryers  and  smoking  kilns, 
to  drive  away  forever  blind  prejudice, 
and  drive  from  their  dark  corners 
“trade  secrets,”  that  by  their  hiding 
have  blocked  the  wheels  of  progress  for 
thirty  centuries. 


This  was  done  when  our  Association 
unanimously  adopted  resolutions  en¬ 
dorsing  the  idea  of  a  Training  School 
for  Clayworkers,  and  ordering  that  one 
or  more  of  the  colleges  of  this  country 
be  requested  to  establish  a  department 
of  Ceramics,  where  clayworkers  can  be 
instructed  in  the  scientific  principles 
governing  the  formation  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  clays  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
galorics  as  well. 

The  writer  has  for  several  years  past 
advocated  this  action  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Cl  ay- Worker,  and  thereby 
drawn  toward  him  some  shafts  of  wit 
and  ridicule,  but  happily  no  arguments 
have  been  hurled  this  way.  This  action 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  vindicates  his  position,  and 
he  is  glad  to  turn  it  over  to  the  bright 
young  men  who  have  made  such  an 
auspicious  beginning. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  done  many  good 
things,  but  none  that  will  be  more  far 
reaching  in  its  influence  than  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  this  School  of  Ceramics,  or 
Training  School  for  Clayworkers.  This 
is  a  nohle  unselfish  work.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  the  next  generation  of  day- 
workers,  and,  in  fact,  all  coming  genera¬ 
tions,  rather  than  for  our  own  immedi¬ 
ate  benefit. 

The  elevation  of  our  calling  and  the 
placing  of  future  clayworkers  on  a  higher 
and  more  intelligent  plane  is  worthy  of 
our  great  Association. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

UTILITY  OF  BURNED  CLAY. 
Second  Paper. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ROOFING  TlLES. 

IT  has  long  been  a  disputed  question 
whether  roofing  tiles  were  made  in 
the  United  States  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
known  that  tiles  were  used  in  this 
country  for  building  purposes,  to  some 
extent,  a  hundred  years  and  more  ago, 
but  the  origin  of  these  productions  has 
been  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  gen¬ 
eral  belief  has  been  that  they  were  made 
in  England,  and  some,  possibly,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  were  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  early  settlers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  supposition  is,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  true,  that  terra  cotta  tiles  were 
brought  over  with  building  bricks 
which  were  used  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  by  the  more  prosperous 
pec  pie.  I  have  long  suspected  however 
that  many  of  these  which  were  claimed 
to  be  of  foreign  manufacture,  were  in 


reality  made  in  this  country,  because  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  bricks  which  tradition  has 
assigned  to  English  makers  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  America.  It  is  recorded  that 
building  bricks  were  made  in  Virginia 
as  early  as  1612,  and  some  thirty-five 
years  later  roofing  tiles  are  said  to  have 
been  manufactured  in  that  colony  and 
in  New  England. 


Pan  Tile,  XVII  Century— Burlington 
Island. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse  of  Salem,  Mass., 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  an¬ 
cient  roofing  tiles  of  the  world  and  the 
results  of  his  extensive  observations  in 
many  countries,  were  recently  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Architect  and  Building  News.  He 
divides  these  into  three  classes : 


Old  Roofing  Tile— Made  in  Pennsylvania. 

1.  The  Normal  or  Asiatic  (curled). 

2.  The  Pan  or  Belgic  (scrolled). 

3.  Flat  or  Germanic  (shingle-shaped). 
My  own  observations  have  led  to  the 

discovery  that  throughout  the  eastern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  flat  tiles  were 

utilized  in  con¬ 
siderable  quan¬ 
tities  from  the 
early  part  of 
the  last  centu¬ 
ry,  mainly  for 
roofing  out¬ 
houses  and 
s  m  i  t  h-s  hops, 
and  in  rare  in- 
stances,  for 
dwellings.  1 1 
does  not  seem 
probable  that 

XVIII  Century— Pennsyl-  inhabitants 

vania.  0f  this  section 

would  have  imported  these  tiles,  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  for  such  purposes, 
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and  transported  them  into  the  interior, at 
long  distances  from  any  seaport.  This 
portion  of  Pennsylvania  was  largely 
settled  by  Germans  who  used  only  one 
form  of  tile  for  roofing,  the  plain,  flat 
variety,  such  as  prevailed  in  Germany 
and  central  Europe.  Further  investi¬ 
gations  have  developed  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  German  tile-makers  were 
pursuing  their  calling  in  this  section 
from  about  1730,  or  earlier,  until  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  and  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  they  produced 
the  tiles  which  were  utilized  in  the 
neighboring  country  districts.  Hon. 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  states,  in  his  “Pennypacker  Re- 
union”  (1877),  that  there  is  a  tradition 


with  an  average  thickness  of  something 
over  half  an  inch.  Near  the  upper 
margin  of  the  under  side  was  a  knob 
for  attachment  to  the  rafter.  The  up¬ 
per  surface  was  shallowly  guttered  to  per¬ 
mit  the  water  to  flow  off  and  these 
grooves,  which  were  usually  made  by 
the  finger  of  the  workman  while  the 
clay  was  in  a  plastic  state,  varied  slight¬ 
ly  in  examples  made  at  different  tile- 
yards.  Some  specimens  which  I  have 
seen  were  evidently  formed  in  grooved 
moulds  which  insured  uniformity  in 
size  and  marking  Dated  examples  are 
extremely  rare  and  consequently  the 
exact  period  of  their  manufacture  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  Their  approxi¬ 
mate  age  is  only  indicated  by  the  fami- 


remains  left  by  the  early  Spaniards,  but 
these  may  have  been  brought  from 
Spain,  where  such  tiles  were  in  univer¬ 
sal  use.  It  is  possible  that  the  old  Jes¬ 
uits  may  have  manufactured  some  of 
these  on  the  spot,  but  of  this  we  possess 
no  evidence. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the 
Dutch  used,  to  some  extent,  the  pan  or 
scrolled  tiles  which  were  brought  from 
Holland. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  of  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  has  recently  discovered  the  remains 
of  an  old  Dutch  house  on  an  island  in 
the  Delaware  river  near  Burlington, 
which  was  erected  about  1668,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Indians  some  two  years 
later.  From  the  debris  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing  he  has  unearthed  numerous  roofing 
tiles  of  this  form,  together  with  red  and 
yellow  bricks  of  two  sizes,  which  may 
have  been  made  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  fact  that  these  examples  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  crude  and  much  inferior  to 
those  found  on  old  buildings  in  Hol¬ 
land  lends  greater  probability  to  this 
supposition.  If  tiles  were  brought  from 
Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  is 
likely  that  the  better  grades  would  have 
been  ordered.  That  the  old  Dutchman 
of  that  period  followed  the  potter’s  art 
in  America  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  rude  tobacco-pipes  of 
red  clay,  which  have  also  been  found  on 
the  same  site,  associated  with  finer 
white  clay  pipes  from  Gouda. 

The  Pennsylvania  Germans  continued 
the  manufacture  of  the  flat  tiles  until 
the  middle  of  the  present  century.  The 
later  productions,  however,  were  of  a 
much  better  quality  and  somewhat 
smaller  in  size.  The  clay  used  was  of  a 
finer  texture  and  of  a  buff  color  instead 
of  red,  and  being  perfectly  plain  and 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  very  much 
thinner  and  lighter  in  weight,  they  were 
better  adapted  for  roof-coverings  and 
presented  a  more  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance  when  laid. 

Modern  roofing  tiles  are  manufactured 
extensively  in  the  United  States  to-day 
and  are  coming  into  greater  favor  year 
by  year.  Being  superior  to  shingles, 
slate  or  metal  for  roofing  purposes,  and 
more  decorative  in  effect,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  popular  esteem.  More¬ 
over  they  are  non-conductors  of  heat 
and  electricity,  are  fire-proof  and  imper¬ 
vious  to  moisture.  The  lighter  and 
more  practical  forms  of  terra  cotta  tiles 
now  in  use  in  this  country  are  infinitely 
superior  to  the  clumsy  and  heavy  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  been  so  extensively  used 
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Photo  of  a  Tile  Made  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  about  1730. 


among  the  different  branches  of  the 
family  that  one  of  the  early  ancestors 
was  a  tilemaker  “and  from  his  occupa¬ 
tion  received  the  name  which  in  Dutch 
is  Pannenbakker,”  a  baker  of  tiles.  This 
Heinrich  Pannebacker,  who  came  to 
America  prior  to  1702,  was  the  first  who 
bore  the  name  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  born  in  1674,  coming  from  the 
Rhine,  near  the  borders  of  Holland. 

In  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Lancaster, 
Northampton  and  Chester  countries, 
Pennsylvania,  the  flat  tile  was  common, 
and  varied  but  slightly  in  details.  In 
shape  it  was  a  parallelogram  slightly 
rounded  at  the  lower  end,  measuring 
thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  in  length  by 
six  and  a  half  to  seven  inches  in  width, 


ly  traditions  of  the  descendants  of  the 
makers.  A  single  specimen,  however, 
has  come  to  light  bearing  the  date  1769; 
which  was  traced  by  the  finger  of  the 
workman  in  large  figures  in  the  wet 
clay.  This  interesting  tile  was  one  of  a 
large  number  taken  from  the  roof  of  an 
old  smithy  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  such 
tiles  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  still 
employed  at  the  present  time  in  the 
country  districts  of  Germany,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Prof.  Morse,  and  the  art  was 
brought  into  this  country  by  the  first 
German  settlers. 

In  California  the  normal  or  simple 
curled  tile  has  been  found  among  the 
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abroad,  and  the  time  seems  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  they  will  almost  entirely 
supercede  all  other  materials  for  roofing 
purposes.  Edwin  AtLee  Barbee. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PULVERIZED  FUEL. 

D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

IT  HAS  been  said  by  an  eminent 
authority  that,  “It  is  quite  a  settled 
fact  that  the  combustion  of  solid 
fuel  in  ordinary  boiler  furnaces  will  not 
generate  as  much  steam  as  will  the  gas 
made  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel 
when  it  is  mixed  properly  with  air  and 
fed  to  the  same  furnace.” 

This  certainly  shows  that  the  furnaces 
and  methods  of  firing  are  very  imperfect 
and  wasteful  since  the  heat  that  might 
be  produced  from  the  combustion  of 
the  coke,  tar  and  other  waste  parts  of 
the  coal  is  lost. 

As  shown  in  the  analysis  of  the  flame 
as  given  below,  a  great  part  of  the  loss 
is  due  to  the  improper  supply  of  air  or 
the  improper  mixing  of  the  air  with 
the  combustible  gases.  A  part  of  the 
volatile  ingredients  of  the  coal  escape 
without  being  burned,  and  the  solid  car¬ 
bon,  which  is  only  partially  supplied 
with  air,  passes  ofi  as  carbon  monoxide. 

FLAME  ANALYZED. 

It  is  a  well  known  and  oft’  repeated 
fact  that  complete  combustion  is  only 
possible  when  the  supporter  of  combus¬ 
tion,  which  is  usually  air,  is  intimately 
mixed  with  the  fuel.  This  condition  is 
impossible  with  the  use  of  large  lumps 
of  fuel  in  a  hot  fire.  When  the  lumps 
become  heated  the  volatile  parts  are 
given  ofi  as  gas  and  pass  rapidly,  with 
the  draft  in  the  direction  of  the  chim¬ 
ney.  It  is  impossible  to  properly  mix 
streams  of  gas  and  air  moving  at  high 
velocities  in  the  same  direction.  The 
gas  is  given  off  from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  lumps  of  fuel  and  passes  in  the 
line  of  draft  in  a  column,  the  base  of 
which  is  as  large  as  the  lumps  from 
which  it  emanates. 

This  principle  is  nicely  illustrated  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  This  flame  con¬ 
sists  of  three  distinct  parts.  (1),  the 
dark  central  zone  or  supply  of  unburnt 
gas  surrounding  the  wick.  (2),  the 
luminous  zone  or  area  of  incomplete 
combustion, and  (3),  the  non-luminous 
zone  or  area  of  complete  combustion. 
The  second  zone  (2)  owes  its  luminosity 
to  the  fact  that  the  incomplete  com¬ 
bustion  separates  out  solid  particles  of 
carbon  which  become  incandeseent. 


If  one  end  of  a  piece  of  small  bent 
glass  tubing  be  inserted  into  the  central 
zone  (1),  the  unburnt  gas  will  pass 
through  the  tube  and  may  be  ignited 
at  the  other  end,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

If  the  end  of  a  cold  wire  be  introduced 
into  the  central  zone  and  held  there  for 
a  short  time  and  then  quickly  removed 
it  will  be  blackened  by  the  unburnt 
carbon.  If  it  now  be  presented  to  the 
outer  zone  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be 
heated  to  redness,  thus  verifying  the 
theoretical  statements  with  reference  to 
the  conditions  of  the  central  and  outer 
zones. 

The  smoking  at  the  top  of  the  flame 
from  a  candle  is  an  indication  of  imper¬ 
fect  combustion,  due  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  air.  Improved  gas  burners 
give  a  thin,  broad  flame  that  receives 
air  from  both  sides. 

The  complete 
combustion  o  f 
the  gas  at  the 
surface  of  the 
flame  of  a  can- 
dle  or  large 
lump  of  fuel  pro¬ 
duces  carbonic 
acid  or  carbon- 
dioxide,  which 
passes  along  the 
column  and 
tends  to  exclude 
the  air  from  the 
unburnt  gases 
nearer  the  cen¬ 
tre.  This  state 
of  affairs  contin¬ 
ues  until  the  column  passes  beyond  the 
combustion  chamber  and  into  regions 
of  much  lower  temperatures  where  the 
heat  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  burn  the 
gas. 

With  pulverized  fuel  the  surfaces 
emitting  gas  are  small  and  the  streams  of 
gascorrespondingly small.  By  havingthe 
air  supply  properly  arranged  the  small 
streams  of  gas  will  be  intimately  min¬ 
gled  with  air  and  perfectly  burned. 

Another  reason  why  pulverized  fuel 
burns  more  effectively  is  because  it  be¬ 
comes  heated  more  quickly  by  present¬ 
ing  a  greater  surface  to  the  influence  of 
the  fire.  Any  fuel  must  be  heated  to  a 
high  degree  before  it  will  burn  readily. 
This  finds  a  practical  illustration  in  the 
use  of  kindling  in  starting  a  fire.  The 
utility  of  kindling  also  is  a  familiar 
illustration  of  the  superiority  of  pulver¬ 
ized  fuel  when  properly  manipulated. 

The  improved  methods  of  burning 


oil  by  spraying  with  jets  of  steam  or 
compressed  air  owe  their  success  to  the 
fact  that  the  oil  is  finely  divided  by  the 
jet.  The  use  of  compressed  air  has  the 
added  advantage  of  intimately  mixing 
the  air  with  the  fuel. 

MILL  DUST  EXPLOSIONS. 

Mill  dust  explosions,  that  have  been 
classed  with  the  mysterious  by  the  un¬ 
informed,  may  doubtless  be  explained 
by  considering  the  dust  as  finely  divided 
fuel  that  has  become  intimately  mixed 
with  air  and  exists  in  a  condition  ready 
for  rapid  combustion  upon  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  spark.  Probably  decompo¬ 
sition  has  generated  an  amount  of  gas 
similar  to  marsh  gas  or  olefiant  gas  that 
is  intimately  mixed  with  the  air  and 
dust  and  adds  greatly  to  the  explosive¬ 
ness  of  the  mixture.  All  are  familiar 
with  the  explosiveness  of  mixtures  of 
air  and  combustible  gases,  either  natural 
or  manufactured.  An  explosion  is 
simply  a  rapid  combustion  or  chemical 
combustion. 

Since  rapid  combustion  is  desired  in 
furnaces,  it  becomes  evident  that  this 
can  be  best  obtained  by  as  nearly  as 
possible  obtaining  the  conditions  under 
which  rapid  combustion  takes  place, 
that  is  by  finely  dividing  the  fuel  and 
intimately  mixing  it  with  air. 

IN  PRACTICE. 

In  practice  the  objections  to  pulver¬ 
ized  fuel,  such  as  coal  slack,  are  practical 
rather  than  theoretical.  Although  it  is 
generally  believed  that  slack  coal  is  not 
as  good,  that  it  does  not  contain  as  much 
potential  energy  or  heat  as  an  equal 
weight  of  lump  coal,  yet  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  that  its  value  has  been  greatly 
underrated.  Oxidation  or  combustion 
goes  on  slowly  at  low  temperatures,  and 
slack  coal,  because  of  its  greater  surface 
exposed  to  the  air,  loses  its  value  much 
more  rapidly  than  coarse  coal.  Having 
lost  the  more  volatile  elements  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  induce  rapid 
combustion  with  old  or  damaged  slack 
than  with  coarser  coal.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fine  coal  lies 
more  closely  and  retards  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  grates.  This  fact 
has  given  rise  to  the  statement  often 
heard  that  slack  requires  a  better  draft 
than  coarser  coal.  This  brings  up  the 
matter  of  methods  in  firing. 

When  a  quantity  of  fresh  coal  is 
thrown  into  a  furnace  its  first  influence 
is  to  cool  the  fire  by  consuming  an 
amount  of  heat  in  being  raised  to  the 
temperature  within  the  furnace.  If  the 
fresh  coal  is  spread  all  over  the  grates, 
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as  is  often  recommended,  it  cools  the 
whole  fire,  and  thus,  for  a  time,  reduces 
the  amount  of  heat  that  is  given  to  the 
object  to  be  heated.  This  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  firing  often  and  in  small 
amounts. 

The  second  result  of  a  fresh  supply 
of  coal  is  the  passing  off  of  the  gas  from 
the  coal  as  it  becomes  heated.  If  the 
whole  surface  of  the  fire  has  been  treated 
to  a  coating  of  fresh  fuel  there  is  left  no 
place  sufficiently  hot  to  burn  the  gases 
and  they  pass  to  the  chimney  uncon¬ 
sumed  and  are  lost. 

The  third  stage  in  the  burning  of  a 
supply  of  fuel  is  the  combustion  of  the 
coke  or  solid  carbon.  This  takes  place 
more  slowly  and  appears  upon  the  grates 
as  a  bed  of  coals  of  fire. 

A  careful  study  of  these  three  stages 
in  burning  will  disclose  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  in  burning  solid  fuel 
in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained. 

In  order  that  the  objectionable  results 
of  cooling  the  fire  may  be  avoided,  the 
fresh  fuel  should  be  fed  to  the  furnace 
in  small  quantities  and  often.  To  pre¬ 
serve  a  hot  fire  to  burn  the  gases  from 
the  coal  no  fuel  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  grates.  The  back 
part  of  the  grate  surface  may  be  kept 
supplied  with  fuel  by  pushing  the  coals 
back  before  the  fresh  fuel  is  added. 

Or  stated  in  a  few  words  :  Push  the 
coals  back  on  the  grates,  put  a  small 
amount  of  fresh  fuel  on  the  front  end 
of  the  grates  and  fire  often.  One  ob¬ 
jection  that  may  be  urged  against  this 
method  is  the  necessity  of  opening  the 
doors  so  often. 

Theoretically  these  conditions  are 
only  realized  by  a  constant  and  limited 
supply  of  fuel  fed  to  the  front  end  of 
the  grates  and  a  constant  backward 
movement  of  the  fire  upon  the  grates. 

MECHANICAL  STOKERS. 

Mechanical  stokers,  as  all  know,  are 
machines  for  firing.  The  one  great 
advantage  that  is  to  be  obtained  from  a 
mechanical  stoker  is  its  uniformity. 
With  hand  work  the  tendency  is  to 
throw  in  a  quantity  of  fresh  fuel  and 
then  sit  down  and  wait  for  it  to  burn 
out.  This  method  is  open  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  pointed  out  above. 

Without  giving  names  or  addresses, 
and  without  wishing  to  advertise  any 
device,  I  will  give  a  description  of  a 
mechanical  stoker  that  I  saw  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  which  nearly  fulfills  the 
theoretical  conditions  as  given  above. 

The  grates,  which  were  of  the  rocker 


pattern,  were  set  slanting  backwards  at 
an  angle  of  probably  about  forty-five 
degrees. 

The  slack  coal  was  fed  from  a  maga¬ 
zine  above  through  a  chute  with  a 
spreading  base  upon  the  upper  end  of 
the  grates.  A  small  engine  geared 
directly  to  the  grates  rocked  them  con¬ 
tinually.  The  rocking  of  the  grates 
kept  the  fire  loosened  and  caused  it  to 
move  slowly  downward  towards  the 
back  end,  where  the  cinders  could  be 
extracted. 

To  my  mind,  at  least,  it  is  evident 
that  if  solid  fuel  was  treated  with  as  ex¬ 
pensive  outfits  for  burning  and  with  as 
much  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  indicated  by  scientific  research,  that 
it  would  stand  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  experts  in  matters  of  fuels  and  com¬ 
bustion. 

The  statement  quoted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  paper  will  not  be  heard 
when  proper  attention  is  given  to  the 
construction  of  furnaces  and  methods  of 
firing. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKLAYING. 


Fifth  Paper. 

_ '  HE  classification  of 
walls  made  of  bricks 
may  be  as  follows : 
First,  straight  run¬ 
ning  walls  or  open 
walls,  with  square 
or  flush  ends,  as  for 
example  the  plain 
garden  walls,  such 
as  may  be  illustra¬ 
ted  in  Fig.  1  by  a.  The  second  class 
are  walls  having  returns,  that  is,  another 
wall  running  at  right  angles  to  the  end, 
and  which  is  shown  at  b.  These  re¬ 
turns  may  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
wall,  or  may  be  at  both  of  them.  The 
third  class  is  composed  of  such  walls, 
either  straight  or  with  one  or  two  re¬ 
turns,  but  having  another  wall  project¬ 
ing  from  some  part,  and  at  right  angles. 
Such  a  wall  is  shown  in  c  of  the  same 
figure.  The  projecting  wall  may  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  main  wall,  or 
either  smaller  or  larger.  The  fourth 
class  of  walls  contain  recesses  either 
with  square  or  arched  heads,  and  made 
at  some  point  within  the  wall.  This  is 
illustrated  at  d.  The  fifth  class  is  com¬ 
posed  of  straight  walls  having  at  either 
ends  or  at  both  ends,  terminations  of 
square  piers  or  columns.  These  are  il¬ 


lustrated  by  e.  In  all  of  these  walls  the 
construction  is  open;  that  is,  free  upon 
either  side  and  not  abutting  another 
construction,  or  earth.  The  last  class  of 
walls,  the  sixth  in  number,  consists  of 
such  walls  as  face  an  earth  work  or 
other  construction  upon  one  side,  and 
are  known  as  retaining  walls.  All  of 
these  walls  may  be  made  even  or  flush 
upon  their  surfaces,  that  is  of  equal 
thicknesses. 

But  when  walls  are  built  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  for  that  reason  are 
of  great  thickness  at  their  bottoms,  off¬ 
sets  are  made  as  the  wall  approaches 
the  top.  This  is  very  well  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2,  where  a  represents  the  footings, 
and  b  the  ground  line  or  level  of  the 
earth.  It  is  usual  for  these  offsets  to 
occur  at  regular  intervals  of  the  stories 
into  which  the  buildings  are  divided, 
whenever  the  walls  are  made  for 


building  purposes.  Thus,  the  wall  for 
the  first  floor  is  thinner  than  the  wall 
for  the  ground  floor,  and  that  of  the 
second  floor  thinner  than  for  the  first, 
and  so  on.  However,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  such  offsets  are  produced 
upon  one  side  of  the  wall  alone,  the 
other  side  or  outer  side  preserving  the 
unbroken  surface. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  decreasing  of  the 
thickness  of  building  walls,  in  almost 
all  communities,  there  are  municipal 
regulations  controlling  the  thickness  of 
walls  for  buildings  of  certain  heights 
and  which  are  constructed  for  certain 
purposes.  While  these  regulations  vary 
somewhat  in  the  several  localities,  their 
purpose  is  the  same;  that  is,  to  restrict 
the  construction  of  unsafe  buildings. 
In  a  small  construction,  there  is  little 
temptation  to  save  in  the  material  and 
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labor  of  producing  an  adequate  wall, 
but  in  the  great  buildings  of  cities,  and 
more  especially  where  the  row-house  is 
in  great  use,  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
law  should  restrain  the  cupidity  of  man 
for  the  safety  of  the  general  public. 

And  in  spite  of  these  regulations  and 
their  severe  administration,  there  is  yet 
enough  bad  work  and  thin  walls  in 
brick  construction,  to  cast  a  stain  upon 
the  contract  system  by  which  the  bulk 
of  the  building  operations  are  now  car¬ 
ried  out  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
builder  to  change  all  of  this,  and  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  makers  of 
brick.  Nimbus. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES 
OF  OHIO. 


Fourth  Paper. 


BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


IT  not  infrequently  happens  to  every 
clayworker  that  it  is  desirable  to 
test  the  qualities  of  a  new  and  un¬ 
familiar  clay.  Every  one  has  his  way 
of  doing  this  for  himself,  some  means  of 
judging  what  these  qualities  are,  but 
the  tests  used  are  often  inconclusive  or 
perhaps  delusive;  materials  are  some¬ 
times  approved  which  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  used,  and  still  oftener  condemned 
for  reasons  which  are  trivial. 

Of  course,  the  qualities  which  are 
needed  in  a  new  clay  under  test  depend 
wholly  on  the  kind  of  work  which  is 
expected  of  it.  The  tests  which  a  fire 
brickmaker  would  apply,  would,  first  of 
all,  note  the  refractoriness,  while  the 
paving  brickmaker  would  note  the  vitri¬ 
fying  qualities,  and  a  potter  would  ex¬ 
amine  the  color  and  smoothness  when 
burned;  and  so  on  through  the  list.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  each  industry 
has  its  own  requirements  and  no  very 
general  or  systematic  rules  can  be  laid 
down. 

The  facts  which  a  complete  test  of  a 
clay  would  bring  out  can  be  classified 
however;  as,  1st,  Qualities  of  clay  before 
burning,  plasticity,  fineness  of  grain, 
density,  etc.  2nd,  Qualities  developed 
after  burning;  refractoriness,  vitrifica¬ 
tion,  color,  strength,  etc.  3rd,  Chemi¬ 
cal  qualities. 

The  investigation  of  the  first  class  of 
facts  requires  no  discussion — mere  in¬ 
spection,  or  wetting  and  kneading  piece 
of  the  clay  in  the  fingers  usually  devel¬ 
ops  the  information  desired. 


TESTING  KILNS. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  test  centers 
around  the  fire  trial.  The  means  adopt¬ 
ed  to  perform  this  test  in  laboratories 
and  in  some  of  the  highest  grade  pot¬ 
teries  and  ornamental  clayworking  es¬ 
tablishments,  usually  consists  of  either 
a  wind  furnace  fired  by  coke  or  else  a 
small  regenerative  gas  or  oil  kiln  which 
can  be  heated  up  to  a  high  point  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  operation  of  a  wind  furnace  is 
probably  better  for  obtaining  high  tem¬ 
peratures  easily,  but  the  work  is  much 
more  laborious  and  probably  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  use  of  a  regenerative 
furnace.  In  the  latter,  the  high  tem¬ 
peratures  are  obtained  by  heating  the 
air  used  to  burn  the  fuel,  by  exposing  it 
to  the  heat  of  the  escaping  products  of 
combustion. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement, 
besides  its  economy  of  fuel,  lies  in  the 
quietness,  ease,  and  regularity  with 
which  the  temperatures  can  be  brought 
up ;  no  power  is  required  in  its  opera¬ 
tion,  except  sufficient  draft  to  cause  the 
air  currents  to  flow  where  desired.  The 
air  currents  are  made  in  some  furnaces 
to  flow  alternately  through  two  cham¬ 
bers  filled  with  open  brick  work,  which 
are  alternately  heated  by  the  waste 
gases,  hot  from  the  combustion  cham¬ 
bers;  in  this  case  when  one  chamber  is 
being  heated  up  by  the  waste  gases,  the 
other  is  imparting  its  heat  to  the  in¬ 
coming  air.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
process  is  reversed,  and  the  cool  cham¬ 
ber  is  heated  up  and  the  hot  one  used 
to  pre-heat  the  air. 

A  somewhat  simpler  form  of  the  same 
idea  is  used  in  another  furnace  where 
the  air  is  made  to  travel  through  long 
flues  heated  by  radiation  from  the  es¬ 
caping  gases.  The  cold  air  is  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  farthest  point  of  the  flue 
and  as  it  travels  towards  the  fire  it  meets 
brick  work  constantly  hotter,  and  is 
itself  heated  by  contact  with  it.  By 
either  of  these  kilns  any  ordinary  test 
can  be  performed  with  great  advantage. 
The  testing  of  fire  clays  of  high  grade  to 
find  out  their  refractory  qualities  can 
be  accomplished  best  in  either  the  first 
described  regenerative  furnace  or  the 
wind  furnace. 

But  the  usual  resort  of  clayworkers  in 
making  a  test  is  to  put  the  sample  into 
the  more  exposed  positions  in  their  own 
regular  kilns;  and  after  all,  this  means 
is  probably  to  them  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  it  tells  what  the  clay  will  do 
under  the  heats  and  same  conditions  in 


which  they  expect  to  use  it.  This  kind 
of  a  test  does  not  answer  any  exact 
questions  about  the  character  of  the 
clay  and  is  only  valuable  to  the  man 
who  makes  it. 

PYROMETERS. 

Among  the  many  aids  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  clayworkers  as¬ 
sistance  pyrometers  have  been  most 
largely  and  generally  demanded.  The 
dream  of  many  a  worried  burner  has 
been  to  possess  an  instrument  which 
would  give  him  an  actual  and  infallible 
record  of  the  heats  which  he  uses. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  instru¬ 
ments  on  the  market,  none  of  which 
can  yet  be  said  to  have  demonstrated 
their  usefulness  to  the  clayworker. 
Those  depending  on  the  expansion  of  a 
metallic  bar  by  heat  are  the  commonest 
type.  They  are  not  very  conveniently  por¬ 
table,  and  they  are  not  designed  to  stand 
the  high  heats  required  in  burning  clay. 
A  new  device  on  the  market  depends 
on  the  expansion  of  a  quantity  of  air 
inclosed  in  a  thin,  strong  metallic  tube. 
This  instrument  is  claimed  to  be  very 
accurate  but  is  very  expensive. 

The  pyrometric  telescope  or  lunette 
pyrometrique,  invented  by  M.  M.  Mesure 
&  Nouel  of  Paris,  and  manufactured  by 
E.  Ducretet  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
efforts  to  produce  a  portable,  simple  and 
accurate  pyrometer.  The  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  this  device  is  an  optical  one 
and  depends  on  the  use  of  two  nicol 
prisms,  one  fixed  and  the  other  capable 
of  revolution  on  its  axis.  In  looking  at 
a  radiant  heated  object  with  this  instru¬ 
ment,  the  light  is  colorless  when  the 
two  prisms  are  in  a  zero  position  to  each 
other;  but  as  one  is  slowly  rotated  the 
light  is  decomposed  and  the  colors  go 
through  the  usual  cycle  shown  by  the 
polariscope.  By  fixing  always  on  one 
particular  tint  and  always  revolving  the 
two  prisms  till  it  is  obtained,  it  is  found 
that  the  degree  of  revolution  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  and 
therefore  of  the  heat. 

And  an  extended  tour  of  clayworking 
establishments  was  made  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  measure  the  maximum 
temperatures  of  kilns  was  carefully 
sought  and  obtained.  The  results  are 
incorporated  into  the  following  table  : 

The  purpose  of  this  careful  and  ex¬ 
tended  examination  of  the  instrument 
was  to  determine  its  fitness  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument  of  control  or  daily 
reference  in  clay  works.  This  trial  was 
subsequently  extended  by  the  use  of 
the  instrument  in  the  practical  work  of 
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Temperatures,  Measured  by  Lunette  Pyrometrique  on  Clayworking  and  Ironworking  Industries. 

Clayworking  Temperatures. 


Test  No. 

Name  of  Factory  where  Test  was 
Made. 

Kind  of  Clays  under 
Fire. 

Kind  of  Product. 

1 

Delaware  Clay  Co . 

Shales . 

Drain  tile . 

2 

S.  A.  Weller’s  Pottery . 

Mixture  . 

Earthenware . 

3 

Bagley  and  Roberts . 

Fire-clay . 

Stoneware . 

4 

Muskingum  Stoneware  Co . 

it 

hi 

5 

Zanesville  “  “  . 

it 

tt 

6 

Pittsburg  Clay  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

tt 

tt 

t(  W  il  it  it  tt  '  it 

it 

tt 

8 

Gelhart  &  Goodman . 

tt 

it 

9 

United  States  Stoneware  Co . 

it 

tt 

10 

A.  J.  Weeks,  Akron . 

it 

tt 

11 

S.  &  W.  Baggott . 

tt 

Yellow  ware . 

12 

Cartwright  Bros . 

Composition . 

C.  C.  ware . 

13 

Toronto  Pottery  Co . 

White  granite . 

14 

Forest  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 

Fire-clay . 

Sewer  pipe . 

15 

Crown  “  “  “ . 

Fire-clay  and  shales 

It 

16 

Ohio  “  “  “ . 

Fire-clay . 

it 

17 

Hill  “  “  “ ... 

Shales . 

tt 

18 

Akron  “  “  “ . 

it 

hi 

19 

Buckeye  “  “  “ . 

tt 

It 

20 

A.  O. Jones  Co . 

Fire-clay . 

Paving  brick . 

21 

W.  B.  Harris  &  Bros . 

Shales . 

a 

22 

Logan  Fire  Clay  Co . 

Fire-clay  mixture . 

tt 

23 

Nelsonville  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 

Fire-clay . 

tt 

24 

Canton  Briok  Co . 

Shales . 

tt 

25 

tt  Ci  (t 

tt 

tt . 

26 

Canton  &  Malvern  Co . 

Fire-clay . 

tt 

27 

Massillon  Stone  and  F.  B.  Co . 

tt 

tt 

Condition  of  Kiln  at  time  of  Measurement. 


Bottom  of  kiln,  nearly  finished . 

Hottest  part  of  kiln  at  best  heat . 

Heat  measured  after  kiln  had  begun  to  cool. 

it  tt  it  It  it  it  it  ii 

Hottest  part  of  kiln,  at  best  heat . 


Bottom 

Hottest 


just  after  best  heat . 

it  t  ,  t  tt 

at  “  •  “  . 


“  “  “  after 

Kiln  not  up  to  highest  heat . 
“  at  best  heat . 


past  best  heat, 
at  best  heat . 


past  best  heat.... 
at  highest  heat.. 


Another  kiln  at  highest  heat. 

Kiln  at  best  heat . 

“  “  about  best  heat . 


® 

3  »•-; 

a>  ® 
3  •  £) 
s-  bi  rt 

Sc-g 

<U— «  C3 

H  fc 


1,600 

1,860 

1,922 

1,900 

1,922 

2,010 

1,950 

1,892 

2,045 

2,045 

1,710 

1,950 

2,160 

1,920 

1,840 

1,800 

1,920 

1,900 

1,875 

1,862 

1,800 

1,702 

1,920 

1,800 

1,840 

1,920 

1,890 


Ironworking  Temperatures. 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


Otis  Steel  Works— Inside  of  boiler  firebox,  fired  by  Brightman,  stoker . 

“  “  “  Inside  of  another  boiler  firebox,  fired  by  Murphy,  stoker... 

“  “  “  Ingot  on  plate  mill  table,  being  rolled  into  steel  plate . 

“  “  “  Ingot  in  heating  furnace,  ready  for  rolling . 

“  “  “  Bessemer  steel,  being  poured  into  ingot  moulds . 

“  “  “  Open  hearth  steel,  being  poured  into  ingot  moulds . 

“  “  “  Same  steel  in  furnace,  before  being  tapped  out  for  pouring 

Central  Blast  Furnace— Mill  iron,  as  it  ran  from  furnace  to  casting  bed . 

“  “  “  Bessemer  iron,  as  it  ran  from  furnace  to  casting  bed.... 


2,175 

2,295 

1,9.50 

2,120 

2,560 

2,620 

2,660 

2,225 

2,295 


burning  paving  bricks  for  a  period  of 
several  months. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  as  follows : 

1st.  It  is  the  lightest,  most  portable 
and  simplest  pyrometer  of  moderate 
price  in  use  in  this  country. 

2nd.  Its  use  is  recommended  as  an 
instrument  of  control  for  superinten¬ 
dents,  managers  and  foremen  of  clay 
works  who  are  not  directly  responsible 
for  the  burning. 

By  its  use,  carelessness  or  laziness  in 
tending  the  fires,  any  serious  fluctuation 
of  temperature  either  up  or  down,  can 
be  promptly  fixed  and  adjusted. 

3rd.  The  same  temperature  reads  the 
same  in  daylight  or  darkness  and  on 
this  account  is  a  great  aid  to  the  unas¬ 
sisted  eye. 

4th.  This  instrument,  or  any  other 
pyrometer,  is  not  recommended  as  a 
means  of  finishing  the  burning  of  a 
kiln  of  any  kind  of  clay  ware,  and  it  is 
not  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  use  of  trial  pieces  for  the  guidance 
of  burners  in  finishing  a  kiln. 

FINISHING  TESTS  OF  A  BURN. 

The  finishing  heat  of  a  kiln  of  any 
clay  ware  is  a  matter  of  such  delicacy 
and  importance  that  personal  skill,  ex¬ 
perience  and  sober  judgment  will  always 


remain,  as  now,  the  only  proper  guide. 
In  no  clayworking  process  is  it  now 
possible  to  comm  and  such  accuracy  and 
regularity  of  composition  of  the  materi¬ 
als  that  the  burning  processes  can  be 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  by 
the  attainment  of  any  special  tempera¬ 
ture.  Each  lot  of  material  must  be 
burned  for  itself  and  the  use  of  trial 
pieces,  made  of  the  same  materials,  at 
the  same  time  and  treated  throughout 
in  like  manner  with  the  material  to  be 
burned,  forms  not  only  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  but  the  safest  and  surest  guide 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 

Dr.  Seger,  a  German  chemist  and 
technologist,  has  perfected  a  system  of 
tests  for  temperatures,  which  while  they 
are  ingenious,  are  lin  reality  but  little 
more  than  a  refinement  of  the  trial  piece 
plan.  The  idea  of  this  process  is  to 
make  two  silicate  mixtures  of  well 
known  fusing  points,  say  one  at  1800° 
and  the  other  at  2200°.  Then,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  series  of  mixtures  of  the  two,  a 
series  of  melting  points  can  be  obtained 
between  these  two  extremes  which  will 
give  a  regular  scale  of  temperatures. 
The  same  idea  can  be  carried  out  in 
any  establishment  by  taking  a  fusible 
clay  or  body  and  adding  to  it  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  ascending  ratio,  small  additions 


of  alumina.  The  temperatures  need 
not  be  known,  for  if  the  heat  of 
the  base  be  known,  an  ascending  scale 
is  thus  formed  which  can  easily  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  its  practical  heats,  if  not  by  its 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  test  pieces 
are  best  molded  into  small  pyramids, 
f  by  |  base  by  1|  inches  high.  When 
the  heat  gets  high  enough  to  cause  fus¬ 
ing,  the  little  column  will  be  observed 
to  slowly  sway  over  to  one  side,  and 
finally  to  melt  into  a  little  pool.  In¬ 
genious  as  this  plan  is,  and  easy  to  ap¬ 
ply,  it  is  not  likely  to  find  any  extended 
field  of  usefulness  among  clayworkers. 
In  short,  the  variations  of  the  clays 
used  in  almost  all  industries,  are  liable 
to  be  so  great,  that  it  seems  doubtful  if 
the  use  of  pyrometers  of  any  kind  will 
ever  find  any  very  important  place.  As 
an  instrument  for  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  manager  it  is  useful  now,  but  in 
the  hands  of  the  burner  it  is  not  likely 
to  supplant  the  trained  eye  and  skillful 
hand. 

VALUE  OF  FIRE  TRIAL. 

The  heat  test  of  clays,  whether  ap¬ 
plied  in  special  furnaces  or  kilns  in  a 
laboratory  or  carried  on  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  manufacture  in  the  kilns  of  a 
clay  plant,  is  the  only  important  and 
convincing  test  which  we  can  apply. 
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By  it,  each  man  learns  what  he  need 
to  know,  and  only  by  it  can  the  ulti¬ 
mate  facts  be  known,  for  no  matter 
what  the  source  of  our  opinions  or  ex¬ 
pectations  may  be,  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  quality  of  a  clay,  but  actual 
trial. 

Even  the  predictions  of  a  chemical 
analysis  are  secondarily  useful,  for  while 
they  are  founded  on  the  results  of  well 
known  laws,  there  are  still  too  many 
unknown  and  unexplained  contingen¬ 
cies  in  the  compositions  of  clays  to 
make  a  chemical  prediction  more  than 
a  reasonable  probability. 

By  an  analysis  certain  things  are  in¬ 
dicated  ;  we  expect  a  fire  trial  will  de¬ 
velop  a  result  in  accordance  ;  it  proba¬ 
bly  will,  wholly  or  in  part;  but  it  is  us¬ 
ually  only  in  part,  for  such  is  the  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  composition  and  combi¬ 
nation  in  clays,  that  their  products  are 
somewhat  like  the  human  face,  no  two 
alike. 

Of  course  an  analysis  enables  the  posi¬ 
tive  prediction  of  some  things  which 
can  or  cannot  be  done.  For  instance, 
the  use  of  an  impure  shale  clay  could 
be  definitely  discountenanced  if  expect¬ 
ing  to  do  the  work  of  a  flint  fire  clay. 
But  such  broad  predictions  as  this  can 
be  made  with  recourse  to  analytical 
skill. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  usefulness  of  chemical  science 
to  the  clayworker  is  often  sincerely 
questioned  by  those  who  hold  promi¬ 
nent  places  in  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
tries,  and  is  very  generally  decried 
among  those  not  so  competent  to  judge 
of  its  merits. 

Clayworking  is  essentially  a  chemical 
or  metallurgical  industry.  It  is  based 
on  the  use  of  mineral  materials  and 
must  be  conducted  in  harmony  with 
chemical  laws  to  be  successful.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  higher  grades  of  pottery,  for  they 
deal  directly  with  chemical  materials 
reagents,  colors  and  glazes. 

But  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  far 
behind,  these  industries  are,  in  using 
the  modern  aids,  which  scientific  train¬ 
ing  can  give.  Whatever  progress  has 
been  made  in  American  ceramics  has 
been  made  by  the  crudest  kind  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  by  personal  transfer  of 
knowledge  from  man  to  man. 

This  state  of  things  comes  largely 
from  a  misconception  of  the  proper 
sphere  of  chemical  analysis  in  metallur¬ 
gical  processes. 

Take  the  parallel  industry  of  iron 


and  steel  manufacture,  chemistiy  is 
now  used  to  control  the  quality  of  the 
material  made,  but  it  begun  by  a  slow 
and  careful  study  of  what  the  materials 
were  after  they  were  already  made;  and 
to-day,  the  control  of  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  is  mainly  attained  by  rigid  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  used. 

So  in  clayworking — we  ought  not  to 
expect  to  predict  valuable  results  from 
one  analysis  or  a  dozen;  but  we  ought 
to  seek  to  explain  and  perhaps  to  alter 
and  correct,  after  the  trial  has  been 
made  and  the  result  obtained.  No  one 
owning  a  pottery  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  select  his  clay  by  an  analysis 
but  if  he  would  regularly  inspect  and 
compare  analyses  after  having  found  by 


It  is  not  analyses  that  are  wanted ;  it 
is  scientific  men  who  are  willing  to 
learn  the  simplest  practical  details;  it 
is  young  fellows  fresh  from  the  pottery 
and  shop  who  are  willing  to  burn  the 
midnight  oil  in  search  of  what  science 
can  tell  them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
craft. 

[to  be  continued.] 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 

A  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  PLANT. 

OOK  Brickmakers”  are  wont  to 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  accessible  loca¬ 
tion  when  advising  “new  beginners” 
about  the  various  matters  to  be  consid¬ 


Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co’s  Works. 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES— The 

practical  trials  what  the  clays  can  be 
made  to  do,  he  would  find  new  power 
and  grasp  of  his  business  week  by  week. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  clay¬ 
working  establishments  now  in  the 
country  that  are  really  able  to  utilize 
the  entire  service  of  a  competent  chem¬ 
ist.  What  is  much  more  needed  and 
more  directly  beneficial  is  that  the 
young  men,  growing  up  in  the  business 
should  be  sent  to  the  best  technical 
schools  available,  for  special  courses  in 
the  chemistry  and  technology  of  clays. 
Almost  any  clay  works,  not  now  able  to 
afford  or  utilize  a  chemist  for  that 
work  alone,  would  be  greatly  benefitted 
if  they  had  for  foreman,  burner  and 
manager,  young  men  who  have  added 
to  their  factory  experience  the  scientific 
training  of  such  a  course. 


ered  when  one  goes  into  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness.  Their  sage  advice  is  not  always 
followed,  else  this  narrative  would 
never  have  been  told,  for  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  is  “far  removed  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.”  Fifty  miles  up 
the  great  Mississippi  river  from  St. 
Louis  (25  miles  as  the  crow  flies)  and 
some  ’steen  miles  from  nowhere,  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  hard  to  find,  but  a  most 
charming  spot  when  you  do  get  there, 
is  the  extensive  works  of 

THE  THOMAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

Having  heard  much  of  this  notable 
plant,  we  fortified  ourselves  with  a  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  from  the  Illinois 
Supply  and  Construction  Co.,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  St.  Louis  agents,  to  Mr.  J.  Fowler 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  works, 
and  at  four  o’clock  one  Saturday  after- 
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noon  last  autumn  took  passage  from  St. 
Louis  on  a  little  stern  wheel  river 
steamer  which  plies  between  that  city 
and  Grafton. 

To  one  accustomed  to  travel  on  fast 
trains  that  go  screeching  over  their  iron 
path  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  the 
idea  of  taking  12  to  14  hours  to  make  a 
journey  of  fifty  miles  is  not  very  invit¬ 
ing.  We  found  the  trip  both  novel  and 
pleasing  however,  for  it  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  river 


brick  yard,  and  these  were  being  toted 
off  in  double  quick  time  by  the  tawny 
half  clothed  specimens  of  the  genus 
homo  that  (we  hope)  are  only  seen  on 
and  about  these  river  boats. 

We  had  reached  our  destination, 
Thomas  Landing,  and  found  it  one  of 
the  most  charmingly  picturesque  spots 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  river  winds 
about  in  a  very  erratic  manner  at  this 
point,  almost  surrounding  a  high 
wooded  bluff  nestling  well  up  on  the 


from  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  dump 
cars  till  it  reaches  the  barges,  a  finished 
product,  it  is  moved  by  force  of  gravity. 

MAKING  THE  BRICK. 

The  clay  is  first  run  through  heavy 
dry  pan  crushers,  then  carried  up  by 
cup  elevators  and  dropped  into  and 
sifted  through  14  mesh  screens  and  slid 
into  the  machine  through  a  chute. 
They  had  one  old  Kennedy,  and  two 
Whittaker  (a  one  and  a  two-mold)  dry 
press  machines,  and  were  arranging  to 
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life  that  we  hear  much  of,  but  seldom 
see.  The  Father  of  Waters  at  that 
season  is  low,  and  while  it  spreads  out 
over  a  wide  expanse  it  is  very  shallow, 
making  navigation  slow  and  uncertain. 
Even  with  a  skilled  pilot  at  the  wheel 
there  is  a  liability  of  being  stranded  on 
a  sand  bar  almost  any  moment.  No 
such  misfortune  befell  us  though,  and 
as  we  emerged  from  a  cubby-like  state 
room  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning,  our 
ears  were  greeted  with  the  strong,  im¬ 
pressive  language  of  the  captain,  com¬ 
mon  to  his  kind,  ordering  the  roust-a- 
bouts  to  get  a  move  on  them,  and  they 
got.  The  main  portion  of  the  cargo  con¬ 
sisted  of  kiln  fixtures,  etc.,  for  the 


side  of  which  is  the  brick  works,  its 
tall  stacks  and  grim  kilns  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  surrounding  foliage. 

The  plant  was  established  in  1887  by 
the  Thomases,  who  had  previously 
acquired  about  1,700  acres  of  land  on 
which  they  found  valuable  coal  depos¬ 
its.  In  ’82  they  erected  a  coke  making 
plant  running  some  50  ovens.  About 
the  time  they  got  fully  under  way  the 
coke  market  became  thoroughly  demor¬ 
alized  and  they  abandoned  that  and 
turned  their  attention  to  brickmaking, 
having  found  a  variety  of  valuable  clays 
in  mining  the  coal. 

The  clay  is  taken  from  a  shaft  that 
extends  some  1,800  feet  into  the  hill  and 


put  in  a  four-mold  Andrus  press  for 
stock  brick. 

DRYING  DRY  PRESS  BRICK. 

From  the  machine  the  brick  are 
placed  on  board  pallets  and  these  piled 
on  iron  cars  and  run  into  a  tempering 
room,  where  they  remain  three  days  in 
a  mildly  heatedjtemperature  (65°  to  75°) 
the  clay  being  very  strong,  requiring 
careful  treatment.  From  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  dry  room  the  brick  are  taken  to  an 
Iron-Clad  Dryer,  and  in  72  hours  are 
ready  for  the  kiln.  They  burn  now 
entirely  in  down  draft  kilns,  having  five 
square  and  two  round  Eudaly  patent, 
and  had  in  course  of  erection,  three 
Grath  square  down-draft  kilns,  that  will 
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connect  with  a  120  foot  stack,  formerly 
used  with  a  Guthrie  continuous  kiln. 
The  latter  was  erected  in  1888  and  was 
used  with  coal  as  fuel  unsuccessfully  ; 
they  then  built  a  gas  generator  and  for 
several  years  burned  the  continuous  and 
two  round  kilns  with  artificial  gas  but 
finally  abandoned  both  the  continuous 
kiln  and  the  gas  process  for  coal;  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  get  a  more  uni¬ 
form  color  with  it — an  important  factor, 
for  they  make  front  and  ornamental 
brick  exclusively.  The  past  season  the 
run  was  mainly  on  buff,  gray  and  mot¬ 
tled  brick. 

From  the  kilns  they  go  to  barges  and 
are  floated  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis 
and  other  points. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  little 
village  of  cottages  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  occupied  by  the  employes  and 
their  families.  A  Company  store  deals 
out  goods  as  required  so  that  pay  day 
does  not  signify  as  much  here,  as  at 
many  places.  The  hands  are  always 
ready  for  work  Monday  morning,  the 
only  bar  within  reach  being  that  on  the 
boat  which  ties  up  for  an  hour  or  two 
only,  and  that  but  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Isolation  has  its  joys  as  well  as 
sorrows.  The  plant  has  been  managed 
for  several  years  by  Mr.  J.  Fowler  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  kindly 
favors.  Thanks  to  him,  our  visit  to 
Thomas  Landing  was  very  pleasant  and 
will  long  be  remembered. 

Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAY  WORKERS. 


No.  21. 


INTERESTING  as  specific  heat  is  to 
the  student,  what  is  known  as  Latent 
heat  is  equally  interesting,  and 
equally  as  important  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures. 

Dr.  Black  discovered  latent  heat,  and 
an  account  of  his  experiments  was  read 
to  the  literary  society  of  the  College  of 
Glasgow,  March  28,  1760. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  ice  has 
the  property  of  remaining  always  at  the 
same  temperature  (32°),  till  it  is  melted, 
no  matter  what  the  temperature  may 
be  of  the  medium  by  which  it  is  melted. 
Of  course,  the  hotter  the  medium,  the 
quicker  it  melts,  but  its  temperature 
during  melting,  remains  the  same.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  it  is  all  the  time  of  melting, 
absorbing  heat  from  surrounding  bodies 
and  making  them  colder,  without  ac¬ 
quiring  any  sensible  heat  itself. 


You  may  easily  verify  this  by  taking 
some  pounded  ice,  containing,  say  12° 
of  frost,  or  at  a  temperature  of  20°  F., 
now  place  a  thermoneter  in  the  midst 
of  this  ice  and  presently  it  registers  20°; 
take  it  into  a  warm  room  uniformily 
heated  by  registers  or  other  means,  and 
watch  the  thermometer,  timing  it  with 
your  watch,  it  presently  begins  to  rise 
and  rises  uniformily  up  to  32° :  note  the 
time  required,  for  this  rise  of  12°,  for 
here  it  will  halt  for,  awhile;  note  the 
time  of  this  halting  in  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  also,  and  note  that  it  will  re¬ 
main  stationary  until  the  ice  is  all 
melted,  then  it  will  move  up  steadily 
until  the  water  acquires  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room.  From  timing  the 
rise  of  the  12°  in  the  ice  and  the  time 
the  mercury  was  stationary,  we  can 
deduce  the  quantity  of  heat  the  ice 
absorbed  during  melting,  and  which  is 
apparently  lost;  this  is  known  as  “latent 
heat.”  By  computation  on  the  basis  of 
the  times  taken  above  we  find  this  latent 
heat  to  be  143°  F.  This  is  a  slight 
modification  of  the  experiment  of  Dr. 
Black.  But  a  much  easier  way  of  dem¬ 
onstrating  latent  heat  is,  to  take  a  pint 
of  water  at  175°  and  a  pound  of  snow  at 
32°  and  dissolve  the  snow  in  the  water, 
we  now  have  two  pints  of  water  at  32°! 

Without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
latent  heat,  we  should  naturally  expect 
the  mixture  of  snow  and  water  to  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  two  pints  of  water  at 
103£°,  for  the  temperature  of  the  snow 
(32°)  added  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  (175°)  and  this  sum  divided  by  2 

=  103£,  or,  briefly  expressed,  — V'°  = 

103£,  which  is  the  arithmetical  meaning 
of  the  two  temperatures. 

If  we  now  take  a  pint  of  water  at  32° 
and  another  at  175°  and  mix  them  in 
one  vessel,  we  shall  have  two  pints  at 
103|°;  in  this  there  is  no  surprise,  for 
all  the  heat  is  accounted  for,  but,  in  the 
mixture  of  snow  and  water  we  have  143° 
to  account  for  and  the  question  arises. 
What  has  become  of  it? 

Similar  experiments  were  made,  and 
similar  questions  arose  in  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Black  134  years  ago,  but  before  we 
give  his  decision  let  us  carry  the  experi¬ 
ments  a  little  further;  and  to  this  end 
we  will  take  the  quart  of  water  made 
by  mixing  a  pound  of  snow  and  a  pint 
of  water  at  175°,  and  which  gave  us  a 
quart  of  water  at  32°. 

Putting  this  water  into  a  suitable 
vessel  to  allow  it  to  be  converted  into 
steam,  we  apply  heat  by  means  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  or  Bunsen  burner,  note  the 


time,  and  watch  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
placed  in  the  water  so  that  readings 
may  be  taken.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  mercury  rises  uniformily  until  it 
reaches  212°  then  it  stops  and  will  re¬ 
main  stationary  until  all  the  water  is 
converted  into  steam,  providing  no  pres¬ 
sure  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  vessel. 
Make  a  note  of  the  time  it  took  to  rise 
from  32°  to  212°,  which  we  will  assume 
was  18  minutes.  Now  note  the  time 
from  the  mercury  becoming  stationary, 
to  the  complete  vaporizing  of  the  water, 
or  its  conversion  into  steam.  If  the 
heat  is  applied  steadily  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  was  in  raising  the  water  from  32° 
to  212°,  the  complete  evaporation  of  the 
water  will  be  accomplished  in  about  96£ 
minutes,  and  we  may  rationally  con¬ 
clude  that  966°  of  heat  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  some  way  or  other,  for  you 
will  easily  perceive  that  the  water  re¬ 
ceived  10°  of  heat  in  each  minute,  when 
rising  from  32°  to  212°,  because  from  32° 
to  212°  is  just  180°,  and  if  180°  were 
raised  in  18  minutes  the  rate  per  min¬ 
ute  must  be  10°.  Continuing  this  train 
of  reasoning  during  the  period  when  the 
mercury  remained  stationary,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  stated  above,  viz:  that 
something  has  absorbed  966°  of  heat, 
and  there  seems  no  other  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  it  than  by  charging  it  up 
to  the  steam. 

Dr.  Black  had  a  vague  notion  that  the 
heat  received  by  ice  during  its  conver¬ 
sion  into  water  was  not  lost  but  was 
contained  in  the  water,  and  there  is 
such  an  anology  between  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  thermometric  registration 
during  the  liquifaction  of  ice  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam, 
that  as  Dr.  Thomson  says,  “there  could 
be  no  hesitation  about  explaining  both 
in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Black  immediate¬ 
ly  concluded  that  as  water  is  ice  united 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat,  so 
steam  is  water  united  to  a  still  greater 
*  quantity.  The  slow  conversion  of  water 
into  steam,  notwithstanding  the  great 
quantity  of  heat  constantly  flowing  into 
it,  left  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  this  conclusion.  In  short 
all  the  phenomena  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  conversion  of  ice  into 
water;  and  so  of  course  must  the  explan¬ 
ation  be. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Black 
he  concluded  that  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  was  not  less  than  810°. 

Mr.  James  Watt  afterwards  experi¬ 
mented  with  better  apparatus  and  very 
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great  care  and  placed  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  at  not  under  950°  Lavoisier  and 
Laplace  afterwards  by  a  different  meth¬ 
od  got  1000°.  Count  Rum  ford  also  at  a 
latter  date  got  very  nearly  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  later  still 
came  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Sharpe, 
Mr.  Southern,  and  Dr.  Ure;  all  came  very 
near  to  the  same  result  as  Mr.  Watt. 
Mr.  Southern  got  945°.  Mr.  Watt  in  an 
average  of  nine  experiments  got  949.9°, 
say  950°,  and  Dr.  Ure  got  967;  and  this 
latter  was  the  accepted  latent  heat  of 
steam  when  the  late  Prof.  Tyndall  de¬ 
livered  his  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britian  in 
1862  and  published  in  this  country  in 
1865  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  entitled 
“Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion.” 

In  later  treatises  on  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  966°  is  the  accepted  number, 
however,  any  of  them  from  Watt’s  950° 
to  Ure’s  967°  are  sufficiently  accurate  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Dr.  Black,  who 
only  got  810°  by  his  own  experiments, 
uses  Watt’s  number  (950°)  afterwards  in 
his  lectures,  and  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Brewster  on  the  subject.  Therefore  if 
with  crude  apparatus  you  arrive  at  re¬ 
sults  as  near  as  Dr.  Black  did,  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  you  that 
when  water  has  been  heated  up  to  its 
boiling  point,  it  still  requires  about  5J 
times  as  much  heat  to  convert  it  into 
steam,  as  it  required  to  raise  the  same 
water  from  freezing  to  boiling  point. 

If  you  are  desirous  to  repeat  Dr. 
Black’s  first  experiment  on  latent  heat, 
put  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  a  tin 
pie  dish  and  place  it  on  a  hot  stove, 
have  your  water  at  50°  and  see  how  long 
it  is  before  boiling,  and  then  see  how  long 
it  takes  to  boil  all  the  water  away.  In 
his  case  the  water  commenced  boiling 
in  four  minutes  and  in  twenty  minutes 
more  the  whole  was  boiled  away.  Now 
from  50°  to  212°  is  162°,  this,  then,  di¬ 
vided  by  4  =  40J°  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  the  water  received  in  one  minute, 
so  that  if  it  received  heat  at  this  uni¬ 
form  rate  for  20  minutes  more,  we  have 
only  say  40£°  X  20  —  810°.  Such  was 
the  experiment  and  its  results  130  years 
ago. 

I  invited  attention  to  this  subject  in 
the  pages  of  the  Clay-Worker  about 
three  years  ago  in  my  articles  on  “The 
Combustion  of  Fuel,”  etc.,  and  some  of 
those  who  have  a  taste  for  this  class  of 
reading  will  perhaps  perceive  that  I  am 
occasionally  walking  over  the  same 
path  again,  while  those  who  are  familiar 
with  this  subject  will  find  that  the  same 


principles  and  examples  are  sometimes 
reproduced  with  a  few  variations;  this 
is  intentional  on  my  part,  knowing  that 
in  my  own  case,  any  scientific  law  or 
principle  fully  elucidated,  tvas  sooner 
understood  and  took  deeper  root  in  my 
mind  than  when  presented  by  a  simple 
concise  or  terse  statement. 

As  heat  is  such  a  prominent  factor  in 
clay  products,  especially  in  modern 
brick  manufacture,  there  ought  to  be 
more  attention  paid  to  its  scientific  side 
and  so  prevent  the  recurrence  of  daily 
blunders  in  the  attempts  to  economize 
fuel.  Wm.  Waplington. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

J.  R.  Witzel  Patent  Screw  Thread  Ten¬ 
sile  and  Vacuum  Brick  Machine. 

THE  accompanying  cut  represents  the 
of  a  model  brick  machine,  which 
is  the  same  in  principle  and  con¬ 
struction  as  the  regular  size  brick 
machine,  which  weighs  23,000  pounds, 
and  has  an  average  working  pressure  of 
300  tons  to 
each  brick. 

This  ma¬ 
chine  is 
built  on  new 
and  scien¬ 
tific  princi¬ 
ples  and  has 
many  ad¬ 
vantages 
over  the 
present 
style  of  dry 
and  semi¬ 
dry  clay 
maclii  nes. 

The  press¬ 
ure  of  this 
machine  is  on  the  screw  thread  princi¬ 
ple  and  is  increased  over  100  per  cent, 
at  the  point  of  pressure,  giving  machine 
made  bricks  on  this  machine  the  same 
advantages  as  a  hand  made  press  brick. 

All  the  strain  of  machine  is  on  the 
tensile  principle,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  the  machine  un¬ 
breakable  at  any  pressure. 

There  is  a  vacuum  produced  for  every 
brick  made.  This  makes  a  solid  com¬ 
pression  free  from  granulation  or  air 
holes  and  gives  machine  made  bricks 
the  same  appearance  and  qualities  as 
hand  made  pressed  bricks. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  of 
this  machine  and  experts  say  it  will  be 
the  “future  machine  of  the  world.” 

For  particulars  regarding  price,  capa¬ 


city,  purchase  of  state  rights,  etc., 
address,  The  American  Vacuum  Brick 
&  Brick  Machine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  738, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  JURY. 

To  Brickmakers  : 

For  the  benefit  of  the  craft  in  general 
we  will  make  this  last  reply  to  Chisholm, 
Boyd  &  White’s  scurrilous  attempts  to 
defraud  the  Simpson  Press  of  the  World’s 
Fair  honors.  In  their  letter  in  March 
issue  of  Clay-Worker,  we  notice  they 
fail  to  controvert  in  any  particular  the 
clear  and  positive  statements  of  facts  as 
given  by  us  in  the  February  issue.  In 
this  letter  we  proved  the  following  facts: 

First : — That  in  the  report  of  the  only 
authorized  judge  on  brick  machinery, 
an  award  was  recommended  to  the 
“Simpson”  Press. 

Second : — That  in  this  report,  no  award 
was  recommended  to  the  Boyd  Press. 

Third  : — That  this  report  was  approved 
of  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  same 


being  signed  by  John  P.  Roche,  Chair¬ 
man,  and  attested  to  by  E.  J.  McMahon, 
Secretary,  a  fac-similie  of  whose  signa¬ 
ture  was  given. 

Fourth:  —  That  Chisholm,  Boyd  & 
White  very  adroitly  fail  to  explain  to 
the  public  that  the  “Great  Bronze  Medal, 
Blue  Ribbon  and  Diploma,”  they  boast 
so  much  about,  were  given  to  them  on 
a  small  model  exhibited  in  the  Mining 
Building,  where  there  was  absolutely  no 
competition.  An  empty  honor,  indeed. 

We  do  not  believe  it  profitable  or  in¬ 
teresting  to  anybody  that  this  contro¬ 
versy  should  degenerate  into  a  mere 
war  of  words;  we  have  already  given  ab¬ 
solute  proof  sustaining  our  position  in 
this  controversy. 

This  letter  will  end  the  matter  so  far 
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as  we  are  concerned,  and  to  use  a  law¬ 
yer’s  phrase,  “We  rest  our  case  with  the 
jury,”  who  are  the  unprejudiced  brick¬ 
making  public. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 

Chicago,  Ills.,  April  6th,  ’94. 

SELECTION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
MACHINES  FOR  COMMON 
BRICKMAKING. 

*  BY  GEO.  S.  TIFFANY. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  subject  assigned  to  me,  “The 
Manufacture  of  Common  Brick,”  is  too 
large  for  an  essay,  and  has  furnished 
material  for  many  books.  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
“Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  tor  Brickmaking. 

Considering  the  vast  improvement  in 
machinery  in  the  diflerent  processes, 
this  subject  for  an  essay  is  too  replete. 
I  will  therefore  only  treat  of  such  parts 
of  the  subject  as  I  think  will  be  most 
profitable,  and  hoping  that  if  I  err  in 
any  of  my  statements,  that  a  full  and 
free  discussion  will  reveal  the  truth. 

While  the  subject  of  machinery  has 
been  almost  excluded  from  state  and 
national  conventions,  permit  me  to  say 
that  there  is  no  subject  for  discussion 
more  profitable,  and  with  the  simple 
restriction  that  no  speaker  advertise  his 
own  wares  before  the  convention,  is 
more  suitable  for  discussion.  In  what 
I  wish  to  say  I  certainly  shall  not  find 
it  difficult  to  respect  the  views  and  in¬ 
terests  of  others. 

The  consumption  of  your  market 
will  govern  you  in  regard  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  your  plant.  There  has  been  of 
late  a  demand  for  machines  of  larger 
capacity,  say  from  50  to  75  M  per  day. 
Without  venturing  to  give  my  views,  I 
will  otier  for  your  discussion  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Required,  a  capacity  of  60  M  per  day. 
Would  two  machines  of  30  M  capacity 
or  one  of  60  M  capacity  be  the  most 
profitable? 

The  quality  or  nature  of  your  clay 
will  probably  govern  you  in  regard  to 
the  system  you  may  adopt — soft  mud 
with  mould  machines,  stiff  mud  with 
die  machines,  or  the  dry  press.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  salesmen  will  tell  you  that 
he  can  work  any  clay  that  any  machine 
can  work,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
some  cases,  say  where  the  clay  is  too 
wet  to  make  a  brick  that  can  be  lifted 

*  Read  before  the  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  As¬ 
sociation,  at  Columbus,  Feb.  14,  1894. 


by  hand,  a  soft  mud  machine  is  the 
right  one,  and  in  fact  the  only  one  that 
can  be  used  profitably.  Again,  where 
stone  and  shale  are  so  frequent  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  use  a  wire  cutting 
machine,  a  soft  mud  machine  may  be 
most  profitable.  Where  lime  pebbles 
exist  in  the  clay,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  work  it.  I  have  invariably  ad¬ 
vised  parties  who  cortemplated  going 
into  the  business,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  my  machinery  would  crush  the  lime 
pebbles,  not  to  go  into  the  business 
unless  they  could  get  clay  free  from 
limestone.  No  form  of  crusher  or  roller 
disintegrator  will  satisfactorily  do  the 
work.  The  dry  pan  is  the  most  efficient 
crusher,  but  the  necessity  of  storing  or 
drying  the  clay,  the  increased  cost  of 
the  plant,  etc.,  almost  excludes  it  from 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
brick.  At  least  I  think  it  is  impossible 
for  a  manufacturer  with  such  a  plant  to 
compete  successfully  with  one  who  can 
work  the  clay  from  the  bank,  or  with 
the  ordinary  tempering  in  an  auger 
machine.  The  power  required  would 
be  about  as  five  to  two,  and  the  cost  of 
machinery  of  the  plant  four  to  one. 

Where  the  clay  is  tough  and  is  exca¬ 
vated  in  large  pieces,  where  it  goes 
through  a  soft  mud  mill  without  being 
thoroughly  ground,  the  stifl  mud  or 
auger  machine  is  the  most  suitable. 
This  machine  has  also  the  advantage 
that  it  will  make  a  great  variety  of  ware. 
An  auger  machine,  properly  made,  and 
a  set  of  stone  rollers,  ought  to  work  any 
clay  into  brick  that  is  in  fit  condition 
to  make  brick.  The  cone  rollers  are  as 
yet  the  most  effective  device  for  taking 
out  the  large  stones.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  they  will  throw  out  the  large 
lumps  also.  Very  many  devices  are 
employed,  also,  to  break  the  lumps  so 
that  they  will  pass  through  the  rollers. 

I  have  not  time  to  mention  them.  An 
efficient  device  is  to  set  an  open-top 
horizontal  pug  mill,  or  claymixer  on 
the  platform.  The  clay  is  dumped  from 
a  wheel-scraper  into  the  mill,  where  it 
is  tempered  and  pressed  through  it  into 
the  brick  machine;  or  if  there  are 
many  stones  in  the  clay,  into  some  cone 
rolls  and  from  there  into  the  brick 
machine. 

I  have  known  wheel-scrapers  to 
be  substitutes  for  cars  and  winding 
drums,  with  great  satisfaction  and  profit 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  roller  disin¬ 
tegrator  is  a  valuable  device  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  clay;  it  is  what  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  and  besides,  it  throws  out  the 


large  stones  and  crushes  the  small  ones 
about  the  same  as  cone  rollers.  It  will 
work  clay  in  any  condition-  The  clay- 
mixer  and  rollers  have  this  advantage, 
that  the  clay  may  be  dumped  into  the 
mixer  by  the  cart  load,  where  it  may  be 
tempered  if  required.  You  are  very 
fortunate,  if  your  clay  is  moist  and  fit 
to  work  as  it  is  taken  from  the  bank,  for 
you  will  only  require  in  machinery,  an 
engine  and  a  brick  machine. 

In  an  essay  before  this  Associatson, 
many  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  say  that 
the  making  of  dry  press  brick  could 
only  be  successful  in  a  bank  of  clay 
that  was  homogeneous — that  had  already 
been  pugged  by  some  process  of  nature 
— so  that  every  particle  of  sand  in  the 
clay  was  coated  with  clay.  I  have  the 
same  opinion  still.  Very  beautiful 
work  has  been  done  by  this  process  in 
clays  of  this  character.  But  I  leave  the 
discussion  of  this  branch  of  my  subject 
to  those  who  have  had  practical  exper¬ 
ience,  and  have  only  mentioned  it  to 
establish  my  proposition,  that  the  nature 
and  the  condition  of  your  clay  as  it  is 
in  the  bank,  should  govern  you  in  se¬ 
lecting  suitable  machinery. 

The  location  of  your  plant  should  be 
considered  in  estimating  how  much 
you  could  profitably  invest.  If  it  is 
probable  that  the  land  will  become 
more  valuable  for  other  purposes,  bear 
in  mind  that  whatever  >ou  invest  in  per¬ 
manent  improvements  is  lost  if  you 
should  sell  soon  for  other  purposes. 
The  prevailing  practice  through  New 
England,  New  York  and  Michigan,  is 
open  yards.  Through  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  hot  floors  and  drying 
tunnels  prevail.  The  latter  seems  like 
much  the  better  way,  and  yet  those  who 
follow  the  former  methods  are  quite 
successful.  But  my  object  is  not  to 
advocate  either,  but  to  impress  -you 
with  the  idea  that  you  had  better  go 
slow  at  first.  “Be  sure  you’re  right,  then 
go  ahead.”  It  is  painful  to  see  a  man 
put  all  his  available  means  into  ma¬ 
chinery  and  expensive  apparatus,  and 
then  not  have  capital  to  make  profitable 
use  of  his  plant.  I  would  rather  dis¬ 
courage  a  man  from  going  into  the 
business  than  to  have  him  make  a  kiln 
of  brick,  and  then  have  to  wait  until  he 
has  sold  it  before  he  can  make  another, 
or  be  the  very  slave  of  the  money 
lender. 

You  will,  of  course,  determine  wheth¬ 
er  your  clay  will  make  good  brick  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  machinery.  I  would 
not  depend  upon  an  analysis.  I  would 
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not  be  satisfied  with  the  burning  of 
miniature  brick.  There  are  thousands 
of  clay  banks  from  which  a  perfect  small 
brick  can  be  made,  that  will  not  make 
a  common  size  brick.  What  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  inexpensive  process,  than  to 
make  a  few  by  hand  and  have  them 
burned  in  some  brick  kiln?  Having 
determined  this,  and  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
chines  you  wish  to  purchase,  you 
should  have  complete  drawings  made 
of  your  plant. 

There  is  much  complaint  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  machines  under-estimate 
the  power  required  to  drive  their 
machines.  Do  not  depend  upon 
their  statement.  Ascertain  the  size 
of  and  motion  required  for  their 
driving  pulley,  from  which  estimate  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  belt  surface 
per  minute,  and  buy  an  engine  that 
will  carry,  at  least,  an  equal  amount. 
If  you  have  a  number  of  machines  to 
be  driven  by  the  same  engine,  ascertain 
the  amount  of  belt  surface  each  will 
require,  add  them  together,  and  buy  an 
engine,  the  band  wheel  of  which  will 
give  an  equal  number  of  square  feet. 
That  is  a  short  and  safe  rule ;  because  it 
gives  a  good  margin  in  favor  of  the 
engine.  The  belt  is  the  measure  of 
power  required  by  the  machine  and  the 
belt  is  the  measure  of  power  the  engine 
will  give.  You  have  often  been  advised 
to  buy  a  belt  for  a  machine  much  larger 
than  the  size  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer.  Do  not  do  this.  The 
belt  is  the  safety  valve  of  the  machine, 
and  should  slip  before  any  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  are  broken.  Do  not  under 
any  circumstances  use  an  idler.  They 
are  a  poor  apology  for  bad  designing. 
So  far  as  possible  have  the  under  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  belt  give  the  power  and  the 
upper  section  be  apparently  slack  when 
at  work.  There  should  be  a  friction 
clutch  pulley  to  every  machine.  If 
you  buy  a  good  one  you  will  find 
that  you  have  not  overestimated  its 
value. 

Many,  when  a  cutting  wire  breaks, 
allow  the  clay  to  run  out  of  the 
machine,  put  in  a  wire,  and  then 
commence  filling  the  mill.  Time 
is  lost  ’n  allowing  the  mill  to  run 
empty  and  in  filling  again,  as  the 
first  clay  thrown  into  the  machine 
passes  to  the  die  without  much  temper¬ 
ing  of  the  knives,  many  imperfect  brick 
are  formed.  Bear  in  mind  whatever  loss 
of  time  you  have  is  so  much  taken  from 
your  profits  or  added  to  your  losses. 
Have  your  friction  clutch  pulleys  on 


your  machines,  and  not  on  your  line 
shafts.  As  some  manufacturers  differ 
from  me  in  regard  to  this,  I  present  it 
as  a  proper  subject  for  your  discussion, 
and  offer  the  following  reasons  for  my 
position.  The  lever  that  operates  the 
clutch  should  be  close  to  the  operator 
of  the  machine,  and  its  connection  with 
the  clutch  should  be  as  direct  and  sim¬ 
ple  as  possible.  The  friction  clutch 
pulley  should  always  be  the  driven 
pulley.  If  not  it  will  wear  out  of  round. 

By  all  means  make  your  brick  free 
from  seams  or  laminations,  or  the  ma¬ 
sons  will  condemn  them  for  they  can¬ 
not  cut  them  with  a  trowel,  and  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  rain  and  frost  they  will  shatter. 
A  friendly  workman  once  said  to  me, 
“I  like  them  brick  for  they  haint  got 
no  lamentations  in  them.”  That  is 
good  metonomy.  He  called  them  by 
the  name  of  the  effect  they  produced. 


I  have  suggested  enough  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  to  fully  occupy  the  time  allotted. 

I  shall  now  sit  as  an  interested  list¬ 
ener,  and  hope  that  you  will  all  con¬ 
sider,  “There  is  that  scattereth  and 
increaseth,  there  is  that  withholdeth 
and  tendeth  to  poverty.” 


A  PAIRING. 


“Were  you  allowed  to  vote,”  said  he, 

As  through  the  sheltered  lane  they  strayed, 
“What  would  you  vote  for— answer  me— 
Protection  or  free  trade?” 

The  gentle  maiden  hung  her  head, 

While  to  her  cheek  the  color  flew ; 

“I  would  not  care  to  vote,”  she  said  ; 

“I’d  rather  pair  with  you.” 


PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS’  AND  THEIR  PLANTS. 

Number  1. 


IN  the  Clay-Worker  for  August  1893 
was  published  a  photo  of  “An  old 
time  brick  machine,”  with  a  his¬ 
tory  and  description  of  same.  In¬ 
cidentally  was  mentioned  a  contrivance 
for  supplying  hot  water  to  temper  the 
clay  in  the  machine.  This  is  one  of  those 
simple  contrivances  that  every  one  can 
see  as  soon  as  it  is  described.  By  referr¬ 
ing  to  the  accompanying  photo,  you 
will  see  the  whole  affair  except  the  tank, 
into  which  the  condensed  steam  drops. 
It  is  a  crude  affair,  but  fills  the  bill 
completely.  The  exhaust  pipe  appears 
to  rise  out  of  the  machine  shed  roof  at 
the  right,  or  east  end,  but  it  really  rises 
farther  back,  and  is  foreshortened  by 
angle  of  its  direction.  You  will  see 


that  Mr.  Carroll  has  only  attached  to 
his  exhaust,  two  bends,  or  elbows,  and 
18  or  20  feet  of  straight  pipe  to  condense 
the  exhaust  steam. 

Another  novel  feature  of  this  plant  is 
a  double-deck  dryer;  100  x  50  feet.  This 
is  a  substantially  built  shed  a  few  feet 
to  the  east  of  the  machine  shed,  shown 
in  the  photo,  at  right  angles  with  the 
same  and  having  a  white  gable  end, 
with  ten  large  openings,  five  in  each 
story.'  There  are  the  same  number  of 
opening  in  the  other  end,  while  each 
side  has  twenty  openings;  the  whole 
supplied  with  sliding  doors,  which  are 
manipulated  much  after  the  fashion  of 
dampers,  fully  opened,  partially  opened, 
or  closed  as  circumstances  require.  No 
steam,  or  other  heat  is  supplied,  the 
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drying  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
natural  draughts  of  air  passing  in  at 
one  opening  and  out  at  another,  carry¬ 
ing  its  quota  of  moisture  out  with  it. 
This  dryer  supplies  the  kiln  which  may 
be  seen  to  the  east  of  it.  Eventually 
the  machinery,  etc.,  will  be  moved  to 
the  worked  out  ground  by  this  dryer 
and  by  a  system  of  belt  conveyors  the 
brick  will  be  transferred  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  shed  to  the  dryer  without  hand¬ 
ling.  The  dryer  will  also  be  lengthened 
to  double,  or  triple  its  present  capacity 
which  is  at  present  500  M.  The  kiln 
will  be  moved  and  built  as  closely 
along  side  of  this  dryer  as  is  convenient, 
and  the  clay  worked  from  the  site  of  the 
present  plant. 

Mr.  Eugene  Carroll,  the  proprietor  is 
a  whole  souled,  genial  fellow,  with  hosts 
of  original  ideas,  and  while  he  by  no 
means  “hides  them  under  a  bushel”  he 
refrains  from  thrusting  them  indiscreet¬ 
ly  in  the  face  of  the  fraternity.  A  visit 
to  his  yard,  and  a  chat  with  him,  is 
anything  but  mis-spent  time. 

MICHAEL  CARROLL’S  YARD 

Just  north  from  the  above  yard  across 
the  Haverford  Road  is  the  canny  little 
yard  of  Michael  Carroll,  Eugene’s  broth¬ 
er,  with  a  capacity  of  35  M.  per  day, 
common  machine,  and  hand  pressed, 
stretchers,  etc.  This  plant  consists  of  a 
Chambers  C.  machine,  etc.  The  drying 
is  accomplished  in  the  old  fashioned 
way  under  rough  sheds  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  in  four  10-arch  Dutch  kilns. 

The  Carrolls  are  born  brickmakers, 
hard  working,  painstaking  and  practical. 
Popular  with  their  men  and  the  cum- 
munity,  they  mind  their  own  business 
and  keep  their  yards  in  a  gt  state  to  re¬ 
ceive  visitors  at^ihort  notice. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  EXPLAINED  TO 
NEW  EMPLOYES. 


IF  the  work  in  which  a  person  engages 
*  is  new  to  him,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  holds  that  he  should  be 
instructed  in  it ;  and,  if  he  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  latent  dangers  inci¬ 
dent  to  it,  they  should  be  explained  to 
him,  that  he  may,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  a  proper  performance  of  it,  avoid 
them.  In  such  case,  he  is  not  presumed 
to  know  whether  his  employer  has  fur¬ 
nished  appliances  which  are  reasonably 
safe  and  in  ordinary  use,  and  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  an  assumption  of  the 
risks  involved  in  the  failure  to  provide 
them. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  MANUFACTURE,  SETTING  AND 
BURNING  OF  DRY  PRESSED  BRICK. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


IN  the  whole  range  of  brickmaking  and 
building  there  is  nothing  more  im¬ 
portant  to  all  concerned  than  the  proper 
consideration  of  the  quality  of  the  brick. 
For  over  4,000  years  past,  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  any  person  even  ever  dreamed 
of  dry  press  brick ;  much  less  did  any 
one  ever  attempt  to  make  brick  of  dry 
clay  by  pressure.  Attempts  were  made 
in  Staffordshire,  England,  to  make  floor 
tile  by  pressure,  and  at  length  the  well 
known  “Minton”  floor  tile  was  produced. 
But  it  was  some  considerable  time 
afterwards  that  the'  effort  to  make  dry 
press  brick  was  made.  I  find  no  account 
of  dry  press  brick  machines  in  any  part 
of  Europe  before  they  started  in  this 
country,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  our 
Patent  Office  can  show  the  first  inven¬ 
tion  for  a  dry  press  brick  machine. 
There  is  an  excellent  thinker  and 
writer  on  this  subject  by  the  title  of 
“Dry  Press  Hints,”  in  the  Clay-Worker, 
but  I  have  not  noticed  that  he  has 
stated  by  whom  or  where  the  first  dry 
press  brick  were  made. 

In  my  last  article  in  Clay-Worker  I 
give  a  general  statement  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  progress  of  brick  machines  in 
this  country,  and  I  find  no  data  fo 
change  what  I  said. 

The  dry  press  system  of  brickmaking 
is  new  and  yet  to  be  perfected.  I  have, 
in  several  of  my  articles  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  tried,  in  a  plain,  short  way,  to 
give  the  true  theory  and  philosophy  of 
making  brick  by  pressing  clay  dry.  I 
have  not  noticed  that  any  one  has 
called  in  question  what  I  have  said  on 
this  point,  nor  have  I  seen  that  any  of 
the  dry  press  friends  or  advocates  have 
tried  to  elucidate  and  explain  the  theory 
of  pressing  dry  clay  into  brick,  or  the 
right  way  to  set  and  burn  them. 

TWO  NEW  PROCESSES  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED 
TO  OLD  BRICKMAKING. 

The  dry  press  and  semi-dry  press  or 
stiff  mud.  The  friends  of  each  process 
claim  that  his  way  is  best,  and  both 
claim  that  their  way  is  better  than  the 
old  soft  mud  process.  Now,  it  is  in  or¬ 
der  for  them  by  satisfactory  explanation 
and  practical  test  to  prove  the  truth  of 
their  assertions.  To  do  this,  it  seems  to 
me  that  certain  conditions  and  kinds 
of  raw  material  and  a  certain  maximum 
and  manipulation  for  the  working  of 


the  material  into  brick,  then  for  the 
drying,  setting  and  burning,  should  all 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  set  forth,  so 
that  those  who  wish  to  make  or  use 
brick  can  intelligently  decide  what  is 
best  for  them  to  do,  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results. 

THE  THIRD  CHAPTER  IN  “BRICKMAKING 
AND  BURNING,” 

Advertised  on  page  467,  gives  a  con¬ 
cise  and  true  theory  on  the  dry  press 
process  of  making  brick.  But  I  will 
say  here,  that  all  the  requisite  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  present  in  order  to 
make  a  first-class  brick  of  dry  clay. 
First,  the  clay  must  be  good  and  homo¬ 
geneous.  It  will  not  do  to  have  some 
sandy  and  some  tough,  go  separately 
into  the  dies.  If  it  be  necessary  to  use 
clay  stratified  with  sand,  it  must  be  first 
thrown  out  in  a  heap,  then  hauled  un¬ 
der  a  shed  and  there  lay  at  least  one 
month  before  going  to  the  machine, 
then  after  it  goes  through  a  disintegra¬ 
tor.  It  must  be  carried  to  the  brick 
machine  by  a  proper  mixing  process,  so 
that  the  clay  and  sand  are  thoroughly 
incorporated,  then  a  certain,  exactly 
even  measure  or  weight  of  clay  must  be 
put  in  the  dies.  If  there  be  a  difference 
in  weight  the  strain  on  the  machine 
will  be  damaging,  and  the  brick  will  be 
unequal  in  strength  and  density.  Some 
of  the  dry  press  men  claim  that  this 
difficulty  is  obviated  by  means  of  a 
spring,  to  relieve  excessive  pressure. 
This  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  a  uniform  thickness  and 
density  of  the  brick  can  be  had  by  the 
use  of  a  spring. 

In  order  to  make  a  perfect  uniform 
brick  in  size  and  density,  a  certain 
maximum  weight  of  clay  must  be  pressed 
to  a  certain  size.  A  spring  would  act 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  on  it,  and 
the  pressure  would  act  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  clay  in  a  die.  To  make  my 
meaning  plain,  let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  running  a  three  dies  machine.  Now 
we  will  say  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  clay  for  a  perfect  brick  is  six  pounds. 
Now  if  we  get  six  pounds  in  the  middle 
brick  and  six  and  one-half  in  one  on  one 
side  of  it  and  five  and  one-half  in  the 
one  at  the  other  side  and  the  plungers 
come  to  the  maximum  pressure  for  the 
middle  brick,  they  are  stopped  by  the 
spring  and  an  unequal  pressure  and 
thickness  of  brick  must  be  the  result. 
If  there  be  no  spring  and  the  plungers 
are  forced  to  the  point  of  uniform 
thickness  of  the  brick,  then  the  five  and 
one-half  pounds  of  clay  is  not  sufficiently 
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pressed,  and  six  and  one-half  pounds  are 
over  pressed,  the  six  pounds  clay  are  just 
right, but  the  machine  has  been  strained, 
and  if  often  repeated,  must  break. 

Then,  there  is  another  difficulty  in 
charging  the  dies.  If  when  a  die  is 
filled,  there  is  any  inequality  of  clay  in 
different  parts  of  the  die;  if,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  clay  be  a  little  more  packed 
in  one  end  than  in  the  other,  it  will  be 
over  pressed  at  one  end  and  under¬ 
pressed  at  the  other,  and  the  brick  will 
be  imperfect  and  easily  broken  or 
crushed. 

I  AM  NOT  FINDING  FAULT  OR  CRITICISING 
LATE  MACHINES. 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  late  so- 
called  improved  machines.  They  claim 
to  have  overcome  all  the  old  faults  in  by¬ 
gone  machines,  and  some  claim  perfect¬ 
ion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  claims 
are  good  and  based  on  true  theory  and 
practice.  Jn  all  the  old-time  plunger 
brick  machines  the  imperfections  I 
have  pointed  out,  were  well  known  and 
damaging  to  dry  press  brick  machinery. 

DRYING,  SETTING  AND  BURNING  DRY 
PRESSED  BRICK. 

Though  I  have  written  a  good  deal  in 
Clay-Worker  on  this  subject,  yet  it  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  exhausted.  I  have  said 
that  dry  pressed  brick  requires  special 
and  skillful  treatment  in  the  setting 
and  burning.  The  slightest  fault  in  this 
part  of  the  manufacture  is  much  more 
serious  than  if  the  brick  were  made  of 
soft  tempered  clay.  If  the  brick  are  set 
directly  from  the  machine,  there  is 
naturally  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  water  in  the  brick,  and  this 
must  be  expelled  by  a  heat  less  than 
212  F.,  in  order  to  preserve  the  co¬ 
hesive  attraction  made  by  the  pressure 
on  the  clay.  The  moment  the  water  is 
up  to  steam  heat,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  co  hesive  condition  of  the  clay  par¬ 
ticles  are  loosened,  and  though  there 
may  be  no  “water  settle,”  and  the  kiln 
be  burned  hard,  still  the  brick  will  be 
inferior. 

If  we  take  brick  made  of  soft  clay 
and  brick  made  by  dry  pressing,  and 
set  both  in  the  same  kiln,  we  find  that 
the  brick  made  of  soft  mud  will  “water- 
smoke”  and  “dry  ofl”  much  quicker 
than  the  dry  pressed  brick ;  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  dry  pressed  was  as  wet 
as  the  mud  brick  when  fire  was  put  in 
the  kiln.  Loose  setting  and  slow  firing 
are  the  two  first  great  essentials  in  the 
burning  of  dry  pressed  brick. 

I  will,  in  my  next  article,  give  special 


reasons  and  directions  for  the  successful 
settingand  burning  of  dry  pressed  brick. 
Afterward  I  will  treat  of  what  I  know 
by  experience  of  the  best  way  to  handle 
and  burn  stiff  and  soft  mud  brick. 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  charge  of 
the  completion  of  the  Eleventh  Census, 
has  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  report  which  presents  pre¬ 
liminary  totals  for  all  classes  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  United  States  as  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Manufactures.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  statistics  relating  to  the  clay 
and  brickmaking  industry,  and  kindred 


lines: 

BRICK  AND  TILE. 

N  umber  of  establishments  reporting  5,828 

Aggregate  capital  represented . 8  82,578,566 

Total  value  of  plants . 8  53,629,375 

Value  of  land .  8  21,031,133 

Value  of  buildings .  8  14,601,046 

Value  of  machinery,  tools  and  im¬ 
plements  .  $  17,997,196 

Live  assets . $  28,949,191 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  9  5,108,769 

Average  number  of  employes .  109  151 

Total  wages . !...  9  32,695,189 

Officers,  firm  members  and  clerks 

above  16  years  (males) . .  4,921 

Wages  for  same . . .  8  2,966,263 

Officers,  firm  members  and  clerks 

above  15  years  (female) .  54 

Wages  for  same . 9  19,569 

Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled, 

above  16  years  (males) .  93,614 

Wages  for  same .  9  27,471,360 

Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled, 

above  15  years  (females) .  152 

Wages  for  same .  8  21,616 

Children  operatives .  4,369 

Wages  for  same .  8  474,926 

Pieceworkers  above  16  years  (males).  5,584 

Wages  for  same . 8  1,675,949 

Pieceworkers  above  15  y  ’rs  (females) ..  60 

Wages  for  same . 8  15,811 

Children  pieceworkers .  397 

Wages  for  same .  8  49,695 

Cost  of  materials  used .  8  12,639,597 

Value  of  products,  including  receipts 
from  custom  work  and  repairing...  8  67,770,695 

CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS. 

Number  of  establishments  reporting  707 

Aggregate  capital  represented .  8  26,127,104 

Total  value  of  plants .  8  15,666,955 

Value  of  land .  8  3,976,737 

Value  of  buildings .  8  6,709,949 

Value  of  machinery,  tools  and  im¬ 
plements  .  8  4,920,269 

Live  assets .  8  10,520,149 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  8  2,003,007 

Avei  age  number  of  employes .  20,296 

Total  wages .  8  10,138,143 

Officers,  Arm  members  and  clerks 

above  16  years  (males) .  1,268 

Wages  for  same .  8  1,247,513 

Officers,  firm  members  and  clerks 

above  15  years  (females) .  48 

Wages  for  same .  8  21,598 

Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled, 

above  16  years  (males) .  13,950 

Wages  for  same .  8  6,808,408 

Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled, 

above  15  years  (females) . . . 1,532 

Wages  for  same . 8  346,288 

Children  operatives .  405 


Wages  for  same .  8  59,982 

Pieceworkers  above  16  years  (males)  2,452 

Wages  for  same . 8  1,471,156 

Pieceworkers  above  15  y’rs  (females)  491 

Wages  for  same .  8  152,554 

Children  pieceworkers .  150 

Wages  for  same .  8  30,644 

Cost  of  materials  used .  8  5,618,401 

Value  of  products,  including  receipts 
from  custom  work  and  repairing...  8  22,057,090 

KAOLIN  AND  OTHER  EARTH  GRINDING. 

Number  of  establishments  reporting  95 

Aggregate  capital  represented .  8  3,334,575 

Total  value  of  plants .  8  2,114,931 

Value  of  land .  8  683,422 

Value  of  buildings .  8  532,950 

Value  of  machinery,  tools  and  im¬ 
plements .  8  898,559 

Live  assets . . ; . 8  1,219,644 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  8  222,527 

Average  number  of  employes .  1,461 

Total  wages .  8  744,129 

Officers,  firm  members  and  clerks 

above  16  years  (males) .  185 

Wages  for  same . 8  193,413 

Officers,  firm  members  and  clerks 

above  15  years  (females) .  5 

Wages  for  same . 8  1,837 

Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled, 

above  16  years  (males) .  1,215 

Wages  for  same .  8  520,971 

Children  operatives .  5 

Wages  for  same .  8  628 

Pieceworkers  above  16  years  (males).  51 

Wages  for  same .  8  27,280 

Cost  of  materials  used . . .  8  1,330,290 

Value  of  products,  including  receipts 
from  custom  work  and  repairing...  8  2,846,862 

PAVING  AND  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

Numberof  establishments  reporting  704 

Aggregate  capital  represented .  8  12,648,093 

Total  value  of  plants .  8  4,689,540 

Value  of  land .  8  1,307,336 

Value  of  buildings .  8  552,284 

Value  of  machinery,  tools  and  im¬ 
plements .  8  2,829,920 

Live  assets . '. .  8  7,9.58,553 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  I  147,235 

Average  number  of  employes .  22,730 

Total  wages .  8  10,450,970 

Officers,  firm  members  and  clerks 

above  16  years  (males) .  1,001 

Wages  for  same .  8  1,021,570 

Officers,  firm  members  and  clerks 

above  15  years  (females) .  9 

Wages  for  same . 8  4,102 

Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled, 

above  16  years  (males) . . 21,156 

Wages  for  same . 8  9,182,112 

Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled, 

above  15  years  (females) .  1 

Wages  for  same .  $  312 

Children  operatives .  16 

Wages  for  same . $  2,023 

Pieceworkers  above  16  years  (males).  547 

Wages  for  same .  8  240,851 

Cost  of  material  used .  9  13,891,005 

Value  of  products,  including  receipts 
from  custom  work  and  repairing...  8  30,644,072 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

EREAFTER  all  correspondence 
regarding  the  Diurnal  Kiln 
should  be  sent  to  R.  W.  Stewart, 
Mt.  Victory,  Ohio,  patentee  and  now 
sole  owner.  If  not  too  distant  from  Mt. 
Victory,  mason  work,  and  burner  for 
first  kiln  furnished  on  the  “no  cure,  no 
pay  plan.”  R.  W.  Stewart, 

Successor  to  Stewart  Brothers. 

April  12,  1894. 
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Written  for  the  Cray- Worker. 

PROVING  AN  ALIBI 


A  Chicago  Brickmaker  Travels  Three 
Thousand  Miles  to  Relute  a  Story 
That  had  Circulated  About 
Him. 


IT 


is 


publicly 
given  out  that 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Pur- 
ington  hastily 
returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  sooner  than 
he  expected,  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t 
get  the  Californ¬ 
ians  whom  he  met  while  on  his  Pacific 
slope  trip,  to  refrain  from  living  in  adobe 
houses,  I  have  private  advices  to  the 
effect  that  the  handsome,  if  somewhat 
bald-headed  brick  manufacturer  re¬ 
turned  for  the  more  serious  purpose  of 
downing  a  rumor  that  he  is  the  hero  of 
a  newspaper  story  that  has  been  float¬ 
ing  through  the  press. 

The  story  is  to  the  effect  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  recent,  unexpected 
snow  storm  in  Chicago,  a  young  man  of 
dignified  mien,  attired  in  the  latest 
fashion,  even  to  his  silk  hat,  yellow 
corded  gloves  and  upturned  trousers’ 
ends  might  have  been  seen  at  a  busy 
street  corner. 

He  was  sweeping  the  snow  from  the 
pavement  with  a  long  handled  broom 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  passers 
by. 


But  the  young  man  with  the  dice 
answered  not  with  even  so  much  as  a 
look. 

Finally,  a  well  dressed  old  man  with 
white  hair  and  benevolent  looking  side 
whiskers  addressed  him  in  a  fath¬ 
erly  way,  saying:  “Young  man,  I  was 
broke  once  myself,  here  is  a  quarter,  go 
get  yourself  three  beers  and  a  plate  of 
red-hots  and  you  will  feel  rich  again.” 


They  would  live  in  adobe  houses. 

“Git  onto  his  dudelets,  and  his  dice,” 
admiringly  cried  a  boy  with  a  bundle 
of  evening  papers  and  wet  nose. 

“Why  don’t  yer  put  yer  pants  up  in 
curl  papers,”  added  the  newsboy’s  side 
partner,  while  an  expression  of  delight 
fought  for  right  of  way  with  the  grime 
on  his  face. 


The  swell  crossing  sweeper. 

Tears  of  gratitude  were  in  the  young 
man’s  eyes  as  he  ceased  his  labors  and 
gave  this  explanation: 

“Kind  sir,  I  am  not  broke — even 
though  I  did  lunch 
at  the  Athletic  Club 
— I  am  merely 
sweeping  up  this 
beau — I  mean  snow 
in  order  to  prove  to 
those  two  aldermen 
there  on  the  corner 
that  our  brick  pave¬ 
ment  can  be  cleaned 
more  rapidly,  and  to 
betteradvantage,than 
stone  or  macadam 
paving.  I  am  the 
head  of  the  firm  that 
manufactures  this 
pavement.  We  put 
some  of  it  here  on 
this  corner  merely  as 
an  experiment.  Those  aldermen  are 
interested  in  paving  and  I  wish  to 
show  them  how  easy  it  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  snow.  That’s  all  there  is  to 
it.  Savoy?” 

And  calmly  he  swept  on,  while  the 
kind-hearted  old  gentlemen  went  his 
way.  He  glanced  at  the  aldermen  and 


it  might  have  been  noticed  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy  for  the  crossing 
sweeper,  had  been  transferred  to  the 
unsophisticated  city  fathers. 

I  didn’t  intend  to  say  a  word  about 
this  thing,  but  Mr.  Purington  insists  so 
strongly  that  he  is  not  the  sweeper  in 
the  story  and  maintains  so  earnestly 


The  impertinent  neivsboys. 


that  he  can  prove  a  barrelful  of  alibis, 
that  I  think  space  should  be  accorded 
him  in  the  Clay-Worker,  even  if  it 
crowds  out  until  next  month,  some¬ 
thing  that  I  wish  to  say  about  dress 
suits;  for  Will  Gates  (whose  non  de 
plume  is  Wm.  I).  Gates)  has  struck  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  my  bosom  by  his 
letter  in  the  March  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker. 


This  dress-suit  question  must  be  ven¬ 
tilated  and  I  am  just  the  bellows  to  do 
the  ventilating.  I  may  justly  claim  to 
be  an  authority  on  dress  suits,  having 
worn  one  of  ’em  to  a  finish  and  rapidly 
getting  the  tap  off  my  second  suit.  I 
have  worn  a  dress  suit  ninety-seven  and 
one-half  times  and  getting  ready  to  is- 
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sue  cards  for  the  hundredth  perform¬ 
ance — souvenirs  for  the  ladies,  mind. 

'  * 

Charles  Lederer. 


Kind  old  man — and  the  alderman. 

P.  S. — Upon  due  reflection  and  after 
sizing  up  the  gentleman’s  physique,  his 
general  muscular  development,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  Mr.  D.  V.  Pur- 
ington  is  not  baldheaded — I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  another  man — an  Indiana  man. 

C.  L. 


their  rose  in  the  shape  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  formed  last  winter  had  never  been 
born.  The  trust  is  like  Mahomet’s  cof¬ 
fin  —  between  heaven 
and  earth — with  great 
likelihood  of  it  remain¬ 
ing  there. 

Other  propositions 
are  in  an  embryo  state, 
and  something  definite 
may  result  from  them. 
One  would  say  that  it 
was  altogether  wrong 
to  wait  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season 
before  endeavoring  to 
see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  to  remedy 
the  condition  of  affairs. 
Combination  and  trust 
have  had  so  many  by 
the  ear,  that  they 
thought  it  would  be  all 
right,  that  things  would  come  out  all 
right  in  the  end  and  so  they  just 
drifted  along.  But  they  now  see  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  of  the  manufacturers  will 
realize  the  necessity  of  a  united  action. 

THE  TRUST 


NEW  YORK  NEWS. 


f\  PRIL  1st  is  here,  and  our  brick¬ 
ie  makers  are  all  at  sea  as  regards 
/  any  concerted  arrangement  for 
the  coming  season.  Never  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  trade  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  have  just  such  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
lead  to  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  doing 
business.  It  may  be  the  means  of  caus¬ 
ing  those  who  contemplate  engaging  in 
the  business,  to  consider  well  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  royalty  or  rent  they  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay.  The  rents  are  all  very 
high,  and  the  leases  are  drawn  for  not 
less  than  five  years.  Before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  such  a  lease,  the  price  of  brick 
may  be  so  low  that  all  the  profit  that 
has  been  made,  and  more  too,  may  be 
swept  away.  The  landlord  will  expect 
his  dollar  per  thousand,  even  though  it 
wipes  out  all  the  tenant  has  made.  In¬ 
stances  where  landlords  have  made  a 
voluntary  reduction  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  They  always  know  that  some 
one  will  want  the  yards,  and,  Shylock 
like,  they  are  after  their  pound  of  flesh 
in  the  shape  of  rent. 

Many  a  rose  is  born  to  bloom  unseen, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
Haverstraw  brick  manufacturers,  if 


Seems  to  have  been  choked  out  of  exis¬ 
tence.  The  owners  of  property  seemed 
to  think  that  it  had  been  formed,  and  that 
they  could  put  any  price  on  their  land 
that  they  saw  fit.  A  value  of  $500,000 
each  was  placed  on  a  plant  in  Hacken¬ 
sack  and  another  above  Newburgh. 
After  the  appraisers  had  been  around 
and  inspected  the  different  plants,  they 
held  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  men  who  was  expected  to  furnish 
the  money,  remarked,  “As  far  as  we  have 
gone — and  we  have  just  started — it  will 
require  some  $4,000,000.  Where  is  the 
capital  to  come  from  with  which  to  run 
the  yards,  as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of 
other  property. 

One  of  the  earnest  advocates  of  the 
trust  who  expected  to  be  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  sections,  had  taken  time 
by  the  forelock  and  engaged  his  private 
secretary  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year, 
and  the  secretary  was  to  employ  a  type¬ 
writer,  whose  salary  the  company  was 
expected  to  pay,  to  do  his  work  for  him. 
If  all  the  officers  were  to  be  paid  and 
fitted  out  in  a  like  manner,  they  would 
be  a  well  paid  set  of  officers. 

THE  HAVERSTRAW  COMBINE 

Formed  last  December,  to  advance  the 
price  to  $6  and  hold  it  there,  has  entire¬ 
ly  collapsed.  Orders  were  sent  to  the' 


agents  about  the  middle  of  March  to 
sell,  which  was  easier  said  than  done. 
They  were  ready  to  sell  if  they  could 
find  a  customer,  but  buyers  were  scarce. 
The  supply  was  full,  as  there  were  about 
50  barges  of  the  combine  brick  on  the 
market  from  the  December  shipment 
yet  unsold,  as  well  as  arrivals  from 
along  the  Hudson  every  day.  The  re¬ 
sult  being,  that  it  chipped  of  about  $1 
per  M,  with  a  resolve  on  the  buyers’  part 
not  to  touch  those  combine  brick. 

SALES  DURING  WINTER. 

From  the  first  of  January  to  the  first 
of  March  did  not  average  a  barge  load  a 
day,  or  say,  less  than  250  M.  per  day, 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  demand  for 
the  past  three  months  was  very  slow. 

The  Haverstraw  brickmakers  were 
somewhat  surprised  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  appearance  of  one  of  the  landlords 
at  their  meeting,  with  a  proposition  that 
he  thought  would  lead  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  trade,  and  would  if  followed 
out.  Heretofore  this  landlord  has  had 
his  property  leased  out  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  I  presume  that  the  leases 
have  about  all  run  ’out.  In  fact,  he  let 
one  of  his  yards  lay  idle  for  two  seasons 
rather  than  drop  in  the  rent.  Possibly 
he  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  a  change.  I  will  give  his  plan 
in  full. 

A  NEW  SCHEME. 

“Organize  a  corporation  ‘Limited’  to  buy,  sell 
and  hire  and  lease  brickyard  property,  and  to 
buy  and  sell  brick,  etc.  Let  this  brick  com¬ 
pany  lease  from  the  owners  all  brick  property 
worth  having,  giving  a  valuable  consideration 
thereof.  The  company  jointly  with  the  owner, 
or  alone,  to  sublet  to  whoever  the  owner  sug¬ 
gests,  using  company’s  blank  form  of  lease, 
owner  receiving  his  rental  as  usual.  (The  usual 
way  with  this  landlord  is  quarterly  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  this  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  I 
know  of.)  If  the  owner  runs  his  own  proper¬ 
ty,  he  is  to  rent  from  the  company  just  the 
same,  and  is  as  fully  bound  as  any  of  the  sub¬ 
tenants.  Any  lessee  wilfully  breaking  any  of 
the  covenants  in  the  lease,  surrenders  his  lease 
at  the  option  of  the  company. 

Any  loss  occurring  because  of  adherence  to 
the  company’s  lease,  the  company  pays  an 
equitable  portion  of.  What  conditions  the 
lease  cannot  contain,  are  to  be  carried  out  by 
proper  committees  of  the  association,  to  be 
named  by  you. 

This  blank  form  of  the  company’s  lease  can 
contain  literally,  or  in  effect,  a  reformation  of 
allot  the  abuses  of  the  business,  of  whatever 
nature,  desirable  to  handle.  You  may  sell 
brick  on  commission  and  on  thirty  days  time. 

It  grades  the  quality  equally.  It  raises  the 
price  reasonably,  as  well  as  lower,  at  proper 
time.  It  gives  builders  to  know  just  what  can 
be  depended  upon. 

Lease  will  allow  just  so  many  brick  to  be 
made,  with  additional  percentages  as  business 
requires  an  increased  output.  This  and  every¬ 
thing  else  to  be  done  in  a  legal  manner,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  trust. 
The  stock  to  be  equally  portioned  between 
owner  and  lessee,  according  to  their  impor- 
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tance.  The  quality  of  the  brick  to  be  graded  as 
frequently  as  desirable. 

Thus  every  manufacturer  will  strive  to  make 
a  brand  that  pays  the  best,  and  the  lessee  who 
makes  them  the  cheapest,  if  merchantable, 
will  realize  the  most  profit.  Each  manufactur¬ 
er  will  vie  with  the  other  for  profit,  so  that 
quality  and  economy  have  a  premium  put  on 
them,  and  the  best  results  are  produced,  and 
we  will  compete  with  anything  that  offers 
to  take  the  place  of  brick.” 

This  proposition  was  given  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider.  It  has  some  good 
points,  and  would  no  doubt  work  well, 
if  all  would  join.  It  is  in  nature  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  organization  of  New  Haven 
brickmakers  of  which  Capt.  Craft  made 
mention  at  the  Chicago  Convention, 
only  theirs  controlled  price,  alone.  This 
is  under  one  head,  but  controls  leases 
and  output,  as  well  as  price. 

This  scheme  had  hardly  been 
launched,  when  the  fraternity  was 
aroused  by  a  vigorous 
Ahoy! 

What  ship  is  that?  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.  As¬ 
sociation  ?  We  thought  you  were  lost, 
for  you  have  not  reported  for  a  long 
time.  Here  are  orders  bearing  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  market,  which 
we  wish  you  to  consider. 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  March  23,  1894. 

You  are  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropoles,  Broad¬ 
way  and  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  on  Thursday, 
March  25th,  1894,  at  12  M. 

You  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  attending  this  meeting,  as  the  present 
condition  of  the  business  necessitates  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  prompt  and  decisive  measures  for  the 
conduct  of  business  for  the  ensuing  year. 

By  order  of  the  Haverstraw  Division, Hudson 
River  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

John  F.  Shankey,  Sec. 

Prompt  to  time  and  date,  some  forty 
or  more  met  to  discuss  the  ways  and 
means  to  the  end,  with  the  result  that 
they  thought  the  best  way  was  to 
start  molding  on  the  15th  of  May,  and 
only  run  one-half  capacity.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  two  from  each  town  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  wait  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
their  section  and  obtain  their  acquies- 
ence  to  such  an  agreement,  and  then 
report.  One  member  of  the  committee 
named  for  Hackensack,  has  had  his  pits 
tempered  since  the  23rd  of  March,  with 
the  expectation,  of  molding  the  next 
day,  but  has  not  been  able  to  do  so  on 
account  of  the  weather  being  so  cold ; 
in  fact,  it  has  been  freezing  every  night 
— not  much  show  for  him  waiting  until 
the  middle  of  May. 

One  gentleman  speaking  about  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  season,  said,  “I 
am  a  manufacturer,  as  well  as  a  commis¬ 
sion  merchant,  consequently  I  am  con¬ 


versant  with  supply  and  prospective 
demand,  and  from  present  standpoint, 
can  say  that  there  is  brick  enough  on 
barges  and  at  points  of  shipment  to  last 
until  the  1st  of  August.” 

Another  from  the  Upper  Hudson, 
said,  that  he  came  as  a  representative 
from  his  vicinity,  and  that  on  his  prop 
erty  there  were  twelve  machines,  five  of 
which  he  controlled,  and  that  he  was 
satisfied  to  let  them  stand  still,  and  he 
was  also  satisfied  to  let  his  tenants  do 
the  same,  not  holding  them  to  their 
lease. 

The  proposition  was  made,  that  if  70 
per  cent,  would  sign,  they  would  con¬ 
sider  it  binding.  This  manufacturer 
said,  “No,”  and  then  said,  “A  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  firm  of  Rose  & 
Martin,  told  us  at  a  meeting  of  this 
kind,  that  the  large  firms  were  sure  to 
run  the  smaller  firms  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  My  experience  is  that  the  little 
fellows  will  pull  through  some  way,  and 
Mr.  Martin  is  a  case  in  point.  He,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Peck  &  Martin, 
failed,  and  as  a  result,  failed  to  be  of  the 
firm  of  Rose  &  Martin.  I  am  for  all  to 
join.  If  not,  I  do  not  believe  in  letting 
the  larger  firms  go  on,  for  if  we  make, 
we  ship.” 

So  it  is  all  along  the  line.  As  some 
of  the  large  firms  are  mow  ready  to  start, 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  music  in  the 
air,  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 

FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM. 

The  first  Vice-President  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  seemed  to  be  troubled  about  his 
teamster  loafing  on  the  way.  Why  not 
adopt  the  same  plan  as  in  vogue  here? 
So  many  loads  for  a  day’s  work,  and 
then  if  there  is  any  loafing,  it  is  on  the 
man’s  own  time. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  McAvoy’s  trouble 
with  the  size  of  moulds.  If  there  ever 
existed  a  brickmaker  who  did  not 
change  his  mould  in  size,  thinking  he 
would  be  benefitted  thereby,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  results  in  injury.  I 
would  like  to  see  him. 

About  three  years  ago  the  younger 
members  of  a  certain  firm,  thought  if 
the  brick  were  a  little  thinner,  they 
would  burn  better.  The  head  of  the 
firm,  who  was  a  man  of  experience,  told 
them  they  were  making  good  brick,  and 
that  they  were  well  burned,  but  in  some 
way,  I  know  not  how,  he  was  persuaded 
to  change  them.  He  ordered  a  new  set 
of  moulds,  with  the  result  that  the  next 
year,  they  made  a  large  number  of  light 


brick,  as  the  brick  set  loose  and  the 
fires  run  through. 

MARKET. 

For  out  door  work,  March  has  been 
very  good,  and  the  usual  spring  work 
should  be  moving  along,  and  show  in  a 
demand  for  brick. 

The  prices  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  $5  limit.  Where  they  will  go  later 
no  man  can  tell.  If  they  sold  for  $2 
per  M,  it  would  not  stimulate  sales. 

Pale,  $1.75  and  $2;  New  Jersey  ordi¬ 
nary,  $4  and  $4.25;  New  Jersey,  good, 
$4.50  and  $4.75;  Hudson  River,  ordi¬ 
nary,  $4.50;  Hudson  River,  good,  $4.75; 
Hudson  River,  fine,  $4.87j  and  $5;  Hud¬ 
son  River,  choice,  $5.25  and  $5.50.  The 
last  price  quoted  being  only  for  a  certain 
make.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Written  for  the  Ceay-Worker. 

THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 


IN  the  cities  where  the  production  of 
brick  has  taken  on  the  advance 
form  of  the  steadily  running  fac¬ 
tory  men  and  machines  meet  each  other 
in  daily  contact  the  year  around;  the 
proprietors  time  is  likewise  much  con¬ 
fined  to  the  one  rut ;  turning  the  grind¬ 
stone  every  day. 

The  village  yard  is  something  very 
difleient;  in  the  early  spring  we  hustle 
around,  dig  our  clay  over,  for  the  frosts 
action,  hire  our  men,  and  lay  our  plans 
for  the  season’s  work.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  our  time  is  fully  occupied,  in  look¬ 
ing  after  the  minutiae  of  making,  set¬ 
ting  and  burning  brick;  rarely  being 
able  to  get  more  than  an  arms  length 
away  from  the  daily  toil.  When  autumn 
comes,  we  continue  specially  busy  with 
our  teams,  in  closing  up  the  brick 
work,  before  winter  sets  in;  but  with 
the  advent  of  winter  we  all  begin  in 
various  degrees  to  “lay  on  our  oars.” 

This  is  the  time  of  year  that  we  build 
our  air  castles  or  at  least  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  thereof  as  well  as  do  a  lot  of 
brain  work  in  regard  to  business  points. 

To  begin  with  we  have  had  a  good 
season’s  work,  and  as  a  result  we  find 
the  following  accounts  outstanding: 

John  Plummer,  owes  us . 8  700 

EliJefferis . 900 

Frank  Lewis . .  1,000 

Henry  Thorne .  400 

Thomas  Ingram .  2,000 

And  sundry  persons  in  various  sums .  3,000 

Thus  we  have  a  total  on  books  of .  8,000 

This  is  the  work  that  we  must  do,  be¬ 
fore  next  season  opens  or  we  will  not  be 
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able  to  pay  our  hands;  these  bills  must 
all  be  collected,  or  failing  in  this  we  had 
better  close  our  yards. 

John  Plummer  being  a  grocer,  we 
start  in  and  live  right  out  of  his  stock 
of  goods,  sugar,  coflee,  tea  and  meats  are 
cash  to  every  brickmaker;  then  we  go 
to  James  Campbell,  shoemaker;  Jesse 
Jones,  dry  goods  and  William  Smith, 
blacksmith  and  give  each  of  them  an 
order  on  Plummer  payable  in  groceries 
for  say  $100  apiece,  and  thus  our  grocery 
bill  we  will  get;  groceries,  shoes  for  the 
kids,  dry  goods  for  the  head  of  the 
house  and  shoeing  for  the  horse  flesh 
without  the  outlay  of  a  dollar  in  cash. 

Eli  JefFeris,  being  a  painter  we  ar¬ 
range  with  him  by  contract  to  paint  our 
real  estate,  both  new  and  old  as  it  may 
be  needed  and  we  possibly  give  some  of 
our  friends  an  order  on  him  for  similar 
work. 

Frank  Lewis,  a  bricklayer,  we  employ 
to  rebuild  our  kilns  and  more  than  like¬ 
ly  give  us  a  bid  on  some  building  oper¬ 
ation  with  which  we  have  an  interest. 

Henry  Thorne,  plasterer  we  treat  the 
same  way;  contract  with  him  to  give 
three  coat  work  to  the  new  row  of 
houses  and  lay  a  cement  floor  in  the 
cellars. 

Thomas  Ingram,  being  a  carpenter  ; 
is  our  most  valued  customer,  he  it  is, 
who  takes  contracts  from  the  public  for 
the  erection  of  dwellings,  stores  and 
public  buildings;  and  we  make  it  a 
point  to  join  in  all  legitimate  work ;  we 
bid  with  him  as  a  sub-contractor,  on 
every  job  of  work ;  we  divide  between 
him  and  his  fellow  carpenters  all  the 
work  that  comes  through  our  hands 
with  the  utmost  regard  for  the  equily 
of  the  transactions;  that  we  may  keep 
the  custom  of  all  contractors,  sometimes 
we  go  his  security  and  in  this  we  need 
to  know  our  man  clear  through,  or  we 
may  in  the  end  hold  an  empty  bag. 

Then  we  take  our  sundry  debtors  and 
apply  these  same  rules  right  through 
and  the  result  will  be  if  we  are  industrious 
and  understand  our  business  that  by 
February  1st  in  each  year  our  $8,000 
will  be  turned  over  about  as  below  : 

We  will  own  In  fee  a  three  story  house 

worth . . $  2,000 

We  will  own  two  mortgages  on  similar 

houses  amounting  to .  3,000 

We  have  collected  in  house  keeping  trade  500 

We  have  collected  in  cash .  1,500 

And  have  outstanding  say  the  balance  of.  1,000 

Our  house  we  now  proceed  to  sell ; 
and  our  mortgages  always  go  off  like 
hot  cakes,  and  this  gives  us  our  money 
in  lump  sums  by  about  April  first  in 


each  year.  Of  course  as  fast  as  this 
money  is  in  hand,  we  pay  up  our  debts, 
satisfy  the  mortgages  against  us  and  if 
we  are  in  luck  by  the  time  brickmak¬ 
ing  begins  again,  we  have  paid  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  the  last  note  and  judgment 
apd  get  about  a  weeks  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful  sleep  at  night,  before  getting  our 
shoulder  under  the  financial  wheel  for 
another  lift  on  the  road  way  to  be  a 
millionaire. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

ENAMELING  BRICK. 

No .  2. 

CRAZING. 

HIS  trouble  is  undoubtedly  caused 
by  the  strain  produced  upon  the 
outer  coating — be  it  slip,  enamel 
or  glaze — by  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  body  and  coating 
when  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature. 

The  scientists  tells  us  that  burned 
bodies,  glazes,  enamels,  etc.,  all  expand 
an  equal  amount  between  the  normal 
temperature  and  their  respective  melting 
points.  Consequently  a  glaze  melting 
at  2,000°  will  expand  when  heated,  or 
contract  when  cooled  just  twice  as  much 
per  degrees  as  a  slip  which  melts  at 
4,000°. 

If  this  be  true,  or  even  only  partially 
true,  the  only  way  to  stop  these  strains 
is  to  bring  the  melting  points  of  the  en¬ 
amel  or  glaze  as  near  to  that  of  the 
body  on  which  it  is  placed  as  possible. 
In  the  genuine  French  or  Chinese  Por¬ 
celain  this  is  accomplished.  The  ware 
being  burned  very  lightly  in  the  first  or 
biscuit  kiln,  and  heavily  in  the  second 
or  glass  kiln,  the  point  of  fusion  of  glaze 
being  identical  with  the  point  of  com¬ 
plete  vitrifaction  of  the  body  upon 
which  it  is  placed.  This  ware  never 
crazes  in  use,  even  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  crucibles  or  chemical  ware,  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  piece  may  be  heated  red  hot 
and  another  portion  remain  cool. 

Slips  will  craze,  but  only  when  the 
melting  point  of  the  slip  is  considerably 
below  the  melting  point  of  the  body  up¬ 
on  which  it  is  placed. 

In  the  majority  of  manufactories  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  use  a  glaze  whose 
melting  point  is  anywhere  near  that  of 
the  body,  on  account  of  warping.  Iron 
specks  are  numerous  other  difficulties 
that  would  develop.  Consequently, 
these  strains  exist.  The  problem  then 
becomes  one  of  making  them  of  no 
effect.  This  can  be  accomplished  in 


one  of  two  ways — either  to  make  the 
glaze  so  elastic  as  to  stand  the  strain,  or 
make  the  body  so  weak  that  the  glaze 
can  hold  it. 

The  first  way  upon  strong,  close  bod¬ 
ies  is  very  uncertain.  I  have  found  in 
glazes  that  fuse  thoroughly  at  a  low 
heat,  lime  or  tin  seem  to  increase  their 
elasticity,  or  at  least  reduce  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  craze.  If  the  theory  advanced 
is  correct,  any  material  that  will  raise 
the  melting  point  of  the  glaze  would 
cause  an  improvement.  This  would 
probably  be  the  case  where  the  glaze 
burned  at  this  higher  heat,  but  when 
burned  at  its  regular  heat  the  addition 
of  high  heat  materials,  except  lime  or 
tin,  seem  to  reduce  the  strength  or  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  glaze,  due  to  incomplete 
fusion,  more  rapidly  than  they  raise  the 
melting  point,  and  we  have  a  condition 
existing  where  the  strain  on  the  glaze  is 
probably  reduced,  but  its  capabilities  of 
standing  strain  are  still  further  reduced. 

In  cases  where  the  second  method 
can  be  used ;  that  is,  the  body  altered 
and  reduced  in  strength,  so  that  it  is 
not  capable  of  breaking  the  glaze,  I 
have  never  found  any  trouble  in  com¬ 
pletely  stopping  crazing.  Silica  added 
to  body  will  usually  be  found  all  that  is 
necessary.  Care  must  be  exercised,  and 
one  must  not  go  too  far  in  this  direction 
or  shivering  will  be  the  result.  Shiver¬ 
ing  is  undoubtedly  the  direct  opposite 
of  crazing — it  is  produced  by  the  same 
strains  that  produce  the  former — but  it 
is  the  result  of  the  body  giving  away 
instead  of  the  glaze. 

I  am  aware  that  many  who  use  two 
firings  for  glazed  goods,  will  smile  at 
the  theory  and  ideas  advanced,  and  will 
say  that  crazing  is  not  so  simple  a 
thing.  All  I  can  say  in  reply  is,  that 
the  two  firings,  with  their  hard  biscuit 
and  easy  gloss,  easy  biscuit  and  hard 
gloss,  easy  biscuit  and  gloss  or  hard 
biscuit  and  gloss,  make  so  many  varia¬ 
tions,  and  thereby  hide  the  true  reason 
for  crazing  behind  so  many  contradictory 
phenomena,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  understand  its  true  cause.  The  one 
burning  does  not  so  conceal  the  cause, 
the  body  and  glaze  always  being  burned 
at  the  same  heat — be  it  high  or  low. 

Crazing  is  a  fault  in  glazes  as  much 
as  in  enamels,  and  in  enamels  as  much 
as  in  glazes — either  one  of  them  properly 
adapted  to  a  proper  body  will  not  craze, 
and  either  one  not  adapted  to  its  body 
will  craze.  I  have  never  found  fritting 
or  non-fritting  to  have  any  effect  upon 
crazing.  Fritting  is  apt  to  lead  to  the 
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use  of  considerable  soft  flux,  and  in  that 
way  might  aflect  crazing,  but  the  soft 
flux  would  do  the  same  if  used  raw. 

Peeling  and  cracking  in  slips  applied 
to  green  brick  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  so  far  as  my  investigations  go,  the 
reverse  of  each  other.  Peeling  is  due  to 
the  body  contracting  too  much  for  the 
slip,  and  cracking,  to  slip  contracting 
too  much  for  body.  There  are  some 
clays  of  such  a  nature  that  it  seems 
utterly  impossible  to  make  a  slip  stick 
to  them  ;  this  occurs  usually  in  silicious 
clays,  but  sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
idiosyncrasy.  If  chemical  analysis  were 
more  fully  resorted  to,  a  law  might  be 
discovered  governing  this  apparent 
peculiarity. 

Peeling  of  glazes  after  being  burned 
seems  to  be  an  aggravated  form  of  shiv- 
ing,  and  is,  I  believe,  due  to  large  excess 
of  silica  in  body. 

Blistering  of  green  brick  when  slip  is 
applied,  is  due  to  the  body  not  being 
properly  worked,  and  containing  cavi¬ 
ties  filled  with  air,  or  clay  being  lami¬ 
nated.  Blistering  in  glazes,  when 
burned,  seems  to  be  due  to  excess  of 
alumina  or  lime,  or  rather  deficiency  in 
silica.  Silicious  glazes  usually  fuse 
without  blistering. 

When  the  clayworker — especially  the 
slip  and  glaze  or  enamel  clayworker — 
resorts  more  to  the  exact  knowledge 
which  chemistry  will  give  him,  and 
when  the  secrecy,  now  surrounding  the 
industry  is  abandoned,  much  that  seems 
contradictory  and  mysterious,  will  be 
found  to  be  controlled  by  fixed  laws  and 
most  of  the  mysteries  will  be  solved. 

Artemus. 

KAUL’S  PATENT  BRICK  MOLD. 

SOMETHING  NEW,  PRACTICAL  AND  PROF¬ 
ITABLE. 

IN  the  bottom  of  each  chamber  of  this 
mold  is  a  valve  by  which  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  when  emptying  the  mold.  Thus 
the  brick  leave  the  mold  freely,  insur¬ 
ing  better  edges  and  truer  brick.  It 
not  only  admits  of  more  rapid  and  bet¬ 


ter  work,  but  saves  a  great  deal  of  sand 
which  can  not  run  through  the  bottom 
as  in  the  old  way.  It  keeps  the  slats  or 
rollers  of  machine  clean  as  it  also  does 
the  table  when  molding  by  hand.  By 
the  use  of  this  mold  brickmakers 


can  improve  their  product  and  save 
time  and  money.  For  full  particulars, 
etc.,  etc.,  address  C.  F.  Kaul, 

See  ad.  on  page  486.  Madison,  Neb. 

ST.  LOUIS  NEWS  NOTES. 

Business  here  is  looking  up,  although 
no  advance  in  pricesseem  contemplated, 
and  they  are  still  very  low.  Merchantable 
brick  $5.00  to  $5.50,  ordinary,  hard  and 
red,  $5.50  to  $6.00,  strictly,  hard  and  red 
$6.50  to  $7.00 ;  stock,  (which  is  the  local 
term  for  front  or  pressed  brick),  $14.00 
to  $17.00.  Out  of  town  demand  is  grow¬ 
ing  strong,  and  there  is  considerable 
activity  manifested  in  the  growth  of  the 
home  trade,  principally  in  the  line  of 
dwellings.  Several  large  warehouses, 
hotels  and  office  buildings  are  contem¬ 
plated,  but  plans  not  perfected. 

The  Builders’  Exchange  have  just 
made  arrangements  to  furnish  members 
at  a  nominal  cost  ($2.00)  abstracts  of 
title  to  property  upon  which  buildings 
are  to  be  erected.  According  to  our 
laws,  if  a  deed  of  trust  ante  dates  con¬ 
tract  of  builder  or  material  man,  it  takes 
precedence  of  lien. 

Brick  men  here  have  had,  like  the 
balance  of  trades,  a  hard  time  since  the 
panic  of  last  year,  but  like  our  banksj 
not  one  of  them  have  been  compelled  to 
suspend,  but  all  seem  to  be  as  staunch 
and  strong  as  the  banks  themselves. 

Anthony  Ittner,  whom  “all  men  de¬ 
light  to  honor,”  has  booked  several  fine 
orders  for  the  South. 

One  of  the  plants  of  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.;  that  is,  the  “Original” 
Hydraulic  Brick  Co., which  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  is  again  in  operation,  and  anoth¬ 
er  is  on  the  road  to  speedy  completion. 
This  Company  secured  the  contract  for 
the  new  City  Hall  at  Milwaukee,  for  one 
of  the  various  kinds  of  buff  brick  made 
by  them,  and  the  Winkle  Terra  Cotta 
of  this  city  has  the  contract  for  the  terra 
cotta.  The  building  will  take  500,000 
face  brick  and  100,000  ornamental.  The 
Hydraulic  Company  have  also  a  large 
order  for  buff  and  enamel  brick  for  New 
Orleans  for  the  Tulone  University,  and 
an  order  of  80,000  enamel  brick  for  the 
new  Government  Building  at  Omaha, 
Neb.  Their  shipments  to  Chicago  are 
now  averaging  three  cars  per  day. 

The  enameling  plant  of  this  Company 
has  a  capacity  of  80,000  brick  per  month 
and  they  have  been  running  it  full  force 
all  winter.  200,000  white  enamel  brick 
were  recently  shipped  by  them  to 
Chicago  in  one  order.  This  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  St.  Louis  bids  fair  to  become 


noted  for  enamel,  as  well  as  pressed 
brick. 

Two  new  brickyards  have  been  added 
to  the  list  recently — “The  Enterprise’’ 
and“The  Lindenwood, ’’adding 20,000,000 
annually  to  the  already  sufficient  ca¬ 
pacity,  which  is  now,  from  prevailing 
prices,  more  than  enough.  St.  Louis 
however,  is  making  rapid  strides,  and  a 
year  of  good  times  will  give  all  the  yards 
plenty  of  work. 

The  superiority  of  the  St.  Louis  clay 
for  pressed  brick  has  gone  abroad, 
which,  added  to  the  success  of  a  few  of 
the  brickmakers  here,  is  like  a  spider’s 
webb  in  the  path  of  the  unwary  fly. 

The  Convention  Number  of  Clay- 
Worker  was  duly  appreciated  by  sub¬ 
scribers  generally.  The  report  of  the 
Powwow  was  full — interesting. 

Mortar  Board. 


AN  AMERICAN  DRYER  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  write  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Cummer, 
a  member  of  their  firm  who  is  now  in 
England,  to  the  effect  that  the  clay  dryer 
which  they  shipped  on  trial  several 
weeks  ago  has  been  accepted, having  done 
all  and  more  than  they  had  promised. 
The  trial  was  made  at  the  extensive 
pottery  of  Messrs.  Collier  &  Co.,  of  Lon¬ 
don.  At  the  time  the  order  for  the  trial 
dryer  was  given,  Messrs.  Collier  &  Co., 
expressed  grave  doubts  about  the  ven¬ 
ture,  fearing  that  the  dryer  would  not 
handle  their  clay  in  a  way  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  them,  yet  their  anxie¬ 
ty  to  have  it  dried  in  some  straightfor¬ 
ward,  satisfactory  way,  if  it  could  be 

done,  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 

0 

give  the  drier  a  trial,  though  they  felt 
almost  sure  that  the  work  could  not  be 
done,  and  their  willingness  to  take  the 
risk  against  their  opinion  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that. the  benefit  to  them  would 
be  so  very  great,  if  it  could  be  done. 
They  stated  that  if  this  machine  would 
do  their  work  satisfactorily  they  were 
prepared  to  give  orders  for  several  more. 

It  is  a  much  more  delicate  matter  to 
dry  clay  for  the  making  of  high  grades 
of  pottery  than  it  is  to  simply  dry  it  for 
the  making  of  brick  and  sewer  tile,  etc., 
because  for  the  making  of  high  grades 
of  pottery,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  clay 
shall  not  be  disturbed,  and  particularly 
that  the  cohesion  should  not  be  injured 
in  the  slightest  degree.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Englishman  is  a 
little  slow  and  careful  in  his  way  of 
doing  business,  the  fact  that  the  dryer 
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was  accepted  within  24  hours  after  it 
was  first  started,  must  indicate  that  it 
did  the  work  for  the'Messrs.  Collier  in  a 
way  that  was  entirely  satisfactory  to 
them  from  the  very  start. 

We  congratulate  the  Cummer  &  Son 
Co.,  on  their  success. 


time  we  have  not  seen  upon  either  of 
our  yards  an  overburned  arch.  We  are 
burning  our  brick  now  in  four  days. 
This  is  a  clear  gain  of  24  hours  in  time, 
and  of  course  a  proportionate  saving  in 
fuel,  and  we  get  far  better  results  than 
heretofore. 

Frank  B.  McAvoy. 


his  cow  ’cause  she  chewed  her  cud 
nights — said  she  had  plenty  of  time 
days  to  chew  and  he  wanted  her  to  rest 
nights — wouldn’t  let  his  children  chew 
gum  cause  it  kept  their  palates  reachin’ 
out  to  hook  onto  the  gum  and  never 
gettin’  it. 

“Said  the  feller  was  just  bound 
to  work  in  clay  but  couldn’t  find 
any  sale  down  where  he  was  for  brick  or 
tile  nor  even  work  a  company  on  a  new 
kind  of  roofing,  and,  really  the  only 
thing  he  could  find  sale  for  was  whiskey 
jugs,  so  he  went  at  it  and  made  them 
like  all  possessed  and  defended  his 
cause — said  it  was  all  right;  he  made 
something  to  hold  whiskey,  said  it  was 
the  tumbler  and  tin  dipper  men  who 
were  in  a  disgustin’  traffic  for  they 
made  things  to  drink  out  of,  while  he 
made  somethin’  to  hold  the  stuff  and 
keep  it  away  from  their  insides. 

“Told  how  this  feller  just  had  an  old  shed 
and  kick  wheels  and  when  the  jugs  had 
set  on  the  racks  a  little  he  just  carried 
them  out  and  laid  them  out  on  the 
grass  and  covered  the  whole  front  lot 
and  they  dried  in  the  sun  and  didn’t 
crack.  Said  he  had  an  old  box  and 
sweep  pug  mill  right  near  by  and  an 
old  plug  hoss  runnin’  it  and  the  feller 
was  so  darned  secretive  about  his  busi¬ 
ness  matters  that  he  took  an  old  bag 
and  blindfolded  the  hoss  so  he  couldn’t 
tally  up  the  jugs  in  the  front  yard  and 
get  onto  the  profits  of  the  business.” 

Then  he  sassed  me  some  more  for  the 
two  dollars  and  I — well,  that’s  enough, 
I  went  home.  Gates. 


Brickmakiug-  in  Scotland. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  the 
Special  Convention  Number  of  the 
Clay-Worker.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
attractive  issue  and  I  have  read  the 
instructive  papers  and  discussions  with 
much  pleasure.  You  deserve  great 
credit  for  giving  the  entire  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  in  such  good  shape. 
The  Convention  is  a  great  thing  for  all 
who  can  attend  it  and  the  report  as  you 
give  it  is  a  great  thing  for  brickmakers 
the  world  over. 

You  have  asked  me  to  tell  something 
of  how  brick  are  made  here  in  Scotland. 
Well,  they  are  made  by  hand  in  much 
the  same  way  that  I  imagine  they  are 
made  in  America,  and  also  by  machin¬ 
ery.  The  use  of  machinery  is  increas¬ 
ing,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
semi-plastic  machines  are  capable  of 
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Clay-Worker. 

Setting1  and  Burning:  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  did  not  think  the  Captain  would 
take  it  so  hard.  Had  he  informed  us  in 
his  paper  that  he  had  changed  again  to 
what  he  terms  a  properly  proportioned 
brick,  it  would  have  left  no  room  for 
criticism,  but  like  mysell  he  forget  that. 
Speaking  of  properly  proportioned 
brick  reminds  me  that  what  constitutes 
a  properly  proportioned  brick  is  some¬ 
what  problematical.  It  is  a  good  bit  like 
what  Bob  Ingersoll  says  about  tariff  and 
religion,  “purely  local.”  A  New  Yorker 
thinks  his  brick  is  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  so  do  we  of  Philadelphia,  and  so 
on  down  the  list,  yet  we  all  make  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  brick,  and  differently  pro¬ 
portioned  brick. 

The  Captain  says  it  is  better  to  make 
a  properly  proportioned  brick,  and  set 
them  in  the  kiln  regularly,  than  it  is 
to  make  a  brick  out  of  proportion  and 
trust  to  a  setter  to  space  them  right. 
My  experience  in  this  matter  leads  me 
to  say  that  of  the  two  ways  “spacing  the 
improperly  proportioned  brick”  gives 
the  best  results.  We  do  it  entirely,  and 
would  continue  to  do  it  even  if  our 
brick  were  made  2\  x  9  inches.  I  claim 
that  you  can  get  better  results,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  close  youi  brick  set  on  each 
nine  inch,  or  pier,  by  spacing,  than  you 
can  by  having  the  same  amount  ofspace 
equally  and  evenly  divided  between 
each  and  every  brick.  In  other  words, 
if  I  had  to  choose  between  a  properly 
proportioned  brick  and  setting  them  in 
the  regulation  way,  and  making  an  im¬ 
properly  proportioned  brick,  and  spac¬ 
ing  each  nine  inch,  or  pier  to  get  the 
draft  I  would  choose  the  latter  every 
time.  I  claim  that  I  would  save  time, 
coal  and  get  harder,  darker  tops,  and 
freer,  harder,  stronger  arches.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  in  spacing  our  brick  extends 
over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  in  that 


Buttou-hole  Talks — Third  Round. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

One  great  big  honest  brother  came  to 
me  at  the  Convention  and  went  on  in 
this  wise: 

“That’s  a  pretty  good  way  of  bluffing 
you  have  in  talking  all  the  time  about 
that  fellow  that  writes  your  speeches, 
and  they  really  seem  to  take  it  in,  and 
it  seems  to  work  as  a  joke,  but  I  know 
it’s  true,  for  I  saw  the  man — met  him 
out  around  the  corner  and  he  told  me 
all  about  it.  Yes,  and  I  think  its  darned 
mean  of  you  to  cut  his  pay  down,  just 
now  too  when  lie’s  havin’  to  work  over¬ 
time  to  keep  you  goin’  and  load  you  up 
so  you  won’t  get  caught.  Oh  he’s  havin’ 
a  hard  time  all  right  takin’  his  pay  in 
old  clothes  and  stuff  when  he  ought  to 
have  the  cash  for  them  ‘leven  children. 
Why  I  was  so  shamed  myself,  I  loaned 
him  two  dollars  and  I  want  you  to  pay 
right  up  too,  or  I’ll  expose  you  right  out 
and  out. 

“How  do  I  know  it’s  so?  Well, 
I  guess  I  know  what’s  what  and  can  tell 
a  long  sufferin’  victim  when  I  see  him  ; 
besides  that,  I  was  always  satisfied  there 
was  such  a  man  doin’  that  writin’  for 
you.  This  feller,  though,  when  I  got  talk¬ 
in’  with  him  ’bout  one  thing  and  another 
told  me  right  out  that  he  wrote  every¬ 
thing  you  said.  Told  me  how  you  had  a 
lame  man  at  it  before  you  got  him  but 
he  wan’t  quick  enough  and  so  he  got  the 
job. 

“Said  he  wrote  all  that  stuff  about 
the  romance  of  Schneider,  and  speakin’ 
of  that  he  told  me  about  another  he  was 
goin’  to  write  up  for  you,  and  said  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  wait  and  see  if  you 
didn’t  out  with  it  sometime,  said  he  got 
it  from  one  of  the  boys  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Said  he  overheard  this  feller 
tellin’  another  that  when  you  began  on 
that  yarn  he  would  have  bet  dollars  to 
doughnuts  that  you  was  goin’  to  land 
on  a  neighbor  of  his  who  disappointed 
the  old  folks  in  the  old  country  and 
eloped  and  settled  down  near  him. 
Said  this  feller  was  the  most  consistent 
feller  he  ever  seen  and  wouldn’t  have 
any  lost  motion  ’round  him,  just  whaled 
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making  rough  material  into  bricks. 
Large  companies  have  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  making  brick  from 
the  large  heaps  of  refuse  found  near  the 
iron  mines.  The  refuse  has  been  left 
to  accumulate  for  years  and  the  changes 
of  the  weather  upon  it  causes  it  to  slack 
almost  the  same  as  lime  would. 

After  a  brick  machine  is  put  down  at 
one  of  these  heaps  of  refuse  the  material 
is  filled  into  wagons  and  brought  up  an 
incline  by  means  of  a  continuous  chain, 
empty  wagons  going  down  one  road, 
full  ones  coming  up  the  other.  The 
material  is  then  thrown  into  a  perfora¬ 
ted  or  dry  pan  and  ground  into  a  very 
fine  state.  It  is  then  taken  up  to  the 
top  of  the  building  by  elevators,  then 
put  through  a  screen  (the  coarse  going 
back  into  the  pan,  the  fine  into  a  mixer) 
where  it  is  mixed  with  water  and  put 
into  the  machine. 

The  material  is  pugged  very  stiff, 
then  put  into  a  revolving  cylinder 
(with  four  spaces  in  it  the 
size  of  bricks  required)  and  then  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  aid  of  a  very  strong 
press.  The  bricks  are  then  taken  to 
the  kilns  (Hoffmann)  to  be  burnt,  and 
considering  the  rough  material  that  the 
bricks  are  made  of,  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  a  clay  brick.  They  are 
of  such  a  good  quality  that  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  underground  railway  in 
Glasgow,  are  using  them  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  tunnels  in  preference 
to  an  ordinary  clay  brick.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  in  burning,  however, 
owing  to  the  iron  in  the  material. 

Machines  are  also  being  put  down  at 
coalgpits  to  work  their  refuse  up.  This 
refuse  is  dealt  with  exactly  the  same  as 
the  other,  but  does  not  take  as  much 
fuel  for  the  burning.  W.  T.  Coe. 


GATES  AJAR 


Let  Us  Have— Swallow-Tails. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Brother  Wm.D.  Gates,  of  Chicago,  is 
a  man  of  mark,  any  place  you  find  him. 
I  need  not  say  that  be  is  good  looking, 
for  those  who  have  not  been  lucky 
enough  to  meet  him  need  but  look  at 
the  life-like  picture  which  appears  in 
the  Special  Convention  Number  of  the 
Clay- Worker,  to  be  impressed  with  his 
manly  beauty.  Besides,  though  sadly 
overburdened  with  modesty,  never  hav¬ 
ing  wasted  any  of  his  original  stock  of 
the  article  by  needlessly  displaying  it 
in  public,  he  can  speak  for  himself 


whenever  occasion  demands.  But  to 
see  him  at  his  best  you  must  meet  him 
at  a  banquet  in  full  dress,  not  that  he  is 
a  slouch  by  any  means  when  rigged  out 
in  only  common  Sunday  clothes. 

On  ordinary  occasions  his  luxurious 
mustacio  is  fairly  well  cared  for  and 
reasonably  impressive,  but  when  it  has 
been  elaborately  pomaded  by  a  bon  ton 
barber  and  the  tailor  has  done  his  best  on 
a  swallow-tail  and  its  accompaniments, 
then  he  is  simply  stunning,  and  such 
he  was  at  the  stag  banquet  at  Chicago, 
equalling  if  not  surpassing  Brother  Pur- 
ington.  Now  as  Chicago  women  are  not 
proverbial  for  beauty,  they  were  not  on 
exhibition;  hence  the  intent  of  that, 
powwow  is  obvious.  It  was  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  the  rustic 
clayworkers  with  the  greatness  of  the 
City  by  the  Lake  and  the  beauty  of  her 
great  men  in  full  dress.  These  country 
brickmakers  had  most  of  them  been  to 
the  Columbian  Fair,  but  lest  there 
might  be  a  lingering  thought  that  that 
represented  Chicago  in  her  holiday 
dress  only,  it  became  necessary  to  get 
up  a  display  which  would  convince  the 
country  brickmakers  that  the  city  could 
do  wonders  on  less  important  occasions. 

Who  can  ever  forget  that  won¬ 
derful  display  of  dishes?  Of  course  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  glassware,  the  silver¬ 
ware  and  the  earthenware  which  looked 
so  splendid.  I  am  not  so  rustic  as  to 
call  them  dishes  in  such  a  connection. 

I  know  as  well  as  if  I  had  lived  in  Chi¬ 
cago  all  my  life  that  when  speaking  of 
banquets,  the  word  dishes  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  country  people  call 
dishes,  but  refers  only  to  what  is  on  or 
in  them.  But  the  dishes  were  soon  dis¬ 
posed  of.  There  was  a  limit  to  the 
capacity  of  that  part  of  our  means  of 
enjoyment.  But  what  preceded  and 
what  followed  was  the  inexhaustible 
and  unsatisfying  element.  The  more 
we  gazed,  the  more  the  wonder  grew  that 
a  swallow-tail  and  a  pomaded  mustache 
could  add  so  greatly  to  the  impressive 
appearance  of  such  a  man  as  Brother 
Gates,  and  is  it  rot  surprising  that  the 
impressible  ones  then  and  there  re¬ 
solved  to  emulate  the  Gateses  and  the 
Puringtons,  who  made  that  banquet  the 
success  it  was,  and  to  appear  at  our  next 
powwow  in  full  dress,  mustache  and  all. 
To  be  fully  prepared,  I  began  at  once  to 
cultivate  my  upper  lip,  and  you  would 
be  surprised  to  see  what  a  luxuriant 
growth  has  already  been  developed. 
It  is  slightly  ofl  in  color,  being  a  shade 
of  terra  cotta  or  rather  about  what 


Brother  Gates’  would  be,  well  covered 
with  brick  dust. 

As  to  the  swallow-tail  I  find  I  can 
rent  one,  as  the  fellows  did  at  Chicago, 
and  save  money,  but  my  swallow-tail 
and  its  accompaniment  will  be  on  hand, 
you  may  be  sure.  Or,  at  least  this  was 
my  intention  until  I  received  the 
March  number  of  the  Clay-Worker,  in 
which  I  find  Brother  Gates  takes  water, 
something  not  expected  of  any  Chicago 
brickmaker.  It  seems  that  some  back 
number,  from  whose  soul  all  ambition 
to  be  somebody  has  departed,  plucked 
Brother  Gates  by  his  buttonhole  and 
remonstrated  against  swallow-tails  and 
the  like,  and  he  weakened,  and  now 
proposes  to  compromise  by  leaving  his 
court  toggery  at  home.  That  sugges¬ 
tion  must  have  come  from  Brother 
Adams  or  Brother  Pike,  the  men  of  en¬ 
ameled  pates  and  capacious  bread¬ 
baskets  who  know  without  having  to  be 
told,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
rent  a  coat  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
their  well-developed  forms,  not  to  think 
how  men  of  their  heft  would  look  in  a 
swallow-tail  any  how.  Never,  while  my 
new-born  mustache  gives  such  promise 
as  it  does  to-day,  will  I  consent  to  the 
leaving  ofi  of  the  swallow-tail  at  future 
powwows,  or  at  least  not  until  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  humiliating 
Brother  Gates  by  outdoing  him  in  the 
mustache  and  swallow-tail  business. 

And  the  editor  too!  Who  would 
have  thought  it?  More  than  half  en¬ 
dorsing  Brother  Gates’  back-down. 
Now,  I  am  a  young  man,  and  decidedly 
countryfied  in  my  raising,  but  I  have 
been  to  Chicago  more  than  once  and  to 
other  seaport  towns,  besides  having 
been  at  several  Brickmakers’  Conven¬ 
tions,  and  I  have  learned  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  tackle  an  editor  in  his  own  paper, 
One  always  gets  the  worst  of  it.  But, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Why 
should  you  show  the  white  feather? 
Your  swallow-tail  was  as  long  as  Gates’, 
and  your  mustache  as  ornamental, 
though  possibly  not  quite  as  artistically 
barbered.  At  all  events  you  had  no 
occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  your  tout 
ensemble.  I  am  sure  your  wife  would 
not  have  been  if  it  had  been  safe  for 
women  to  have  been  at  the  powwow. 

Now  let  us  have  peace,  and  that  is 
what  we  never  can  have  if  you  back  up 
Brother  Gates’  back  down.  My  voice 
is  for  swallow-tails  and  mustaches.  After 
our  next  meeting  I  may  consent  to 
have  the  question  of  wearing  swallow¬ 
tails  referred  to  a  committee,  but  at 
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present  I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  every 
one  to  show  oft  who  feels  so  inclined  to, 
and  I  may  come  to  the  next  Convention 
with  a  resolution  demanding  that  no 
one  shall  banquet  with  us  who  is  not 
attired  in  full  dress.  If  some  are  too 
poor  to  buy  or  rent  a  swallow-tail  or 
cannot  raise  a  luxuriant  mustache,  then 
let  them  stay  out.  But  if  you,  Brother 
Editor,  have  weakened  after  the  credit¬ 
able  display  you  made,  and  if  Brother 
Gates  gives  it  up,  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  man  who  wears  such  a  toggery 
at  the  next  session  will  be  regarded 
with — but  I  will  not  say  what,  seeing  the 
editor  is  in  it.  However,  I  will  say,  and 
say  it  mcst  emphatically,  that  nothing 
but  a  swallow-tail  will  do  at  the  next 
powwow  for 

An  Ambitious  Brickmaker. 


Choose  Your  Method  According  to  Your 
Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Nearly  every  phaze  of  the  business  of 
manufacturing  brick  was  considered  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  in  Chicago. 
If  any  one  fact  was  not  brought  forward 
as  prominently  as  its  importance  de¬ 
manded,  it  was  the  supreme  importance 
of  having  good  material  to  commence 
with,  and  good  burning. 

Without  these,  a  first-class  brick  can¬ 
not  be  made  by  either  the  “soft  mud,” 
the  “wire  cut”  or  the  “dry  clay”  process, 
though  it  is  true  that  by  the  soft  mud 
process  some  sort  of  a  brick  can  be  made 
out  of  almost  any  kind  of  clay. 

Good  material  having  been  attained, 
there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a  machine 
that  will  prove  suitable  to  the  clay  and 
one  which  will  prove  satisfactory  beyond 
a  doubt.  As  the  days  of  hand  making 
are  fast  disappearing,  so  the  days  of  soft 
mud  brickmaking  are  disappearing, 
except  in  cases  where  a  certain  kind  of 
material  must  be  used.  There  are  many 
cases  where  it  is  folly  to  use  any  other 
than  a  soft  mud  machine. 

Next  to  good  material  stands  “good 
burning,”  and  here  is  where  the  greatest 
leak  in  the  profits  of  brickmaking  comes 
in.  In  many  parts  of  our  country  the 
cost  of  burning  our  brick  is  eqaul  to 
the  cost  of  making,  drying  and  setting 
combined.  Now,  if  the  burn  is  a  failure, 
or  a  partial  failure,  the  making,  drying 
and  setting,  as  well  as  the  burning  itself, 
is  largely  a  failure. 

This  being  true,  the  necessity  of  good 
burning  becomes  of  paramount  impor¬ 


tance,  and  the  means  of  producing  good 
burns,  becomes  the  question  of  ques¬ 
tions.  As  before  stated,  owing  to  the 
perfection  attained  in  the  manufacture 
of  suitable  brickmaking  machinery, 
there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a  machine 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  brick 
from  the  special  kind  of  clay  you  may 
have.  But  this  cannot  be  said  so  readi¬ 
ly  in  regard  to  kilns. 

“Where  can  I  get  a  good  kiln  ?  is  much 
harder  to  answer  than  “where  can  I  get 
a  good  brick  machine?”  Let  the  kiln 
men  answer,  and  each  one  will  say, 
“Here,  here  I  have  it.”  But,  let  the 
anxious  seeker  turn  out  to  find  a  good 
kiln,  and  if  he  does  not  find  it  more 
than  “child’s  play,”  I  am  mistaken. 
Our  good  Brother  Crary,  Sr.,  has  written 
much  and  eloquently  on  kilns,  setting 
and  burning,  and  the  fraternity  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  light  he 
has  thrown  on  the  matter  of  setting, 
especially. 

He  seems  to  have  a  controversy  with 
the  down-draft  men,  which  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  clear 
statement  of  the  case  as  to  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  done.  Mr.  C’s  kilns  and 
method  of  setting  and  burning  are,  no 
doubt,  the  very  best  in  many  localities 
and  fora  certain  kind  of  work.  Down- 
draft  kiln  men  do  not,  as  I  understand 
it,  recommend  their  kilns  for  use  in 
large  manufactories  of  common  brick. 
This  would  be  folly,  and  we  think  it 
equally  foolish  to  assert  that  up-draft 
open  tops  kilns  are  as  good  lor  burning 
fine  pressed  brick,  or  vitrified  street  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  Much  as  I  respect  Brother 
Crary’s  views,  I  must  say  that  probably 
he  will  answer  any  objection  to  up-draft 
kilns  with  the  statement  that  they  (the 
objectors)  do  not  know  how  to  set  or 
burn  an  up-draft  kiln.  And  I  confess 
that  I  do  not,  if  it  is  true  that  pressed 
and  paving  brick  can  be  burned  as  well 
in  up-draft  kilns  as  in  down-draft  kilns- 

There  are  plants  located  on  account 
of  the  superior  clay,  away  from  any 
market.  All  brick  must  be  shipped, 
and  low  priced  brick  will  not  bear  ship¬ 
ping.  There  is  no  profit  in  it.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  desirable  to  make  nothing 
but  high  priced  goods  that  will  bear 
shipment.  How  can  this  be  done  with 
up-draft  kilns?  It  may  be  asked,  how 
can  it  be  done  with  any  kiln?  We 
answer,  it  absolutely  cannot  be  done, 
practically  it  can  be  done.  When 
a  kiln  will  turn  out  95  to  97  per 
cent,  of  brick  that  are  worth,  say  double 
what  they  would  be  worth  if  only 


burned  suitable  for  common  brick,  we 
are  justified  in  saying  “Practically,  it  can 
be  done.” 

Recently,  the  claims  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  kilns  have  been  urged  with  much 
zeal,  worthy  of  a  good  cause.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns  have  some  merits,  and 
give  good  results  in  some  kinds  of  work. 
Years  ago  we  were  struck  on  the  theo¬ 
retical  beauties  and  excellencies  of  ibe 
Hoffman  Kiln.  We  went  out  of  our 
way  to  Platsow,  N.  H.,  to  see  one,  and  a 
daisy  it  was,  said  to  have  cost  $25,000. 
It  was  beautiful  in  theory — beautiful 
when  constructed,  but  unprofitable  to 
its  owners.  I  saw  another  Hoftman  in 
New  York  City  and  another  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  both  of  which  were  used  for  burn¬ 
ing  fire  brick,  and  were  giving  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

For  a  practical  man  to  look  into  a 
kiln  of  brick  that  is  being  burned,  and 
see  the  brick  almost  at  a  white  heat, 
without  the  use  of  fuel  in  that  compart¬ 
ment,  all  of  the  heat  being  obtained 
from  an  adjoining  compartment,  is 
something  to  command  admiration.  I 
was  told  another  Hoftman  was  built  in 
New  Orleans,  and  I  saw  a  small  one  my¬ 
self  in  Baltimore.  All  continuous  kilns 
I  have  seen  since,  combine  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  are  a  modification  of  the  Hoft¬ 
man. 

The  mistake  most  promoters  of  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns  make,  is  recommending 
them  for  work  for  which  they  are  not 
suitable.  They  frequently  claim  they 
are  par  excellence  for  burning  fine  front 
brick.  This  claim  is  absurd,  as  the  fuel 
has  to  be  fed  through  the  crown  into 
small  vertical  openings  made  by  setting 
and  must  come  in  contact  with  the 
brick  and  discolor  them.  It  is  now 
claimed  by  some  that  continuous  kilns 
are  suitable  for  burning  paving  brick. 
I  think  at  the  present  state  of  the  art, 
this  claim  is  not  well  founded. 

The  chief  merit  of  continuous  kilns 
is  the  saving  of  fuel.  This  is  its  chief 
recommendation,  and  where  fuel  is 
very  expensive  and  labor  very  cheap,  its 
claims  to  public  favor  are  more  perti¬ 
nent.  The  chief  objections  especially 
to  the  compartment  kiln  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  compartments  are  small, 
holding  but  few  brick,  and  whether  a 
compartment  kiln,  or  not,  the  setting, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  small 
vertical  openings  which  must  be  made, 
becomes  extra  expensive.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  setting,  and  the  cost 
of  emptying  is  greater  than  the  open 
kilns,  by  reason  of  the  brick  having  to 
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be  wheeled  out  of  a  small  opening. 

I  think  a  number  of  these  points  were 
not  brought  out  at  the  recent  convention. 

I  may  safely  say,  the  man  is  bold  and 
reckless  who  will  claim  that  for  burn¬ 
ing  front  brick,  or  vitrified  or  annealed 
brick,  there  is  anything  in  the  market 
better  than  the  down-draft  principle. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  down-draft  is 
first  cost;  this  also,  applies  largely  to  the 
continuous  kiln.  But  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  really  good  thing  the  production  of 
man,  that  is  not  expensive.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  economy  in  fuel  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  brickmaking.  The  down-draft 
kiln,  as  usually  constructed,  lays  no 
claim  to  saving  of  fuel.  The  feature 
has  been  somewhat  improved  by  taking 
the  heat  out  of  the  top  of  a  cooling  kiln, 
and  passing  it  into  the  top  of  a  kiln  of 
green  brick  to  water  smoke  and  heat 
up  the  same. 

This  is  an  improvement,  but  objec¬ 
tionable,  from  the  fact  that  the  draft  in 
drying  ofl  is  downward,  the  heat  acting 
first  on  the  top  brick  and  carrying  the 
watersmoke,  or  vapor,  down  through 
the  brick,  so  that  the  vapor  from  the 
top  and  intermediate  brick  acts  on  the 
bottom  brick,  rendering  them  soft  and 
unable  to  bear  the  weight  that  rests  on  • 
them.  This  objection  has  been  over¬ 
come  by  introducing  the  heat  from  a 
burning  or  cooling  kiln  at  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  to  be  dried  ofl  and  heated, 
and  the  exit  of  watersmoke  through  the 
openings  in  the  crown. 

But  a  recent  invention  goes  a  step 
farther,  and  not  only  takes  the  heat  out 
of  the  cooling  kiln,  but  also  out  of  a 
burning  kiln  and  (without  interfering 
with  the  burning  of  the  latter)  intro¬ 
duces  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  green  kiln, 
and  drys  off  and  heats  up  by  the  up¬ 
draft  principle.  In  this  case,  there  are 
two  kilns  under  fire  at  the  same  time, 
and  yet  fire  only  in  the  furnace  of  one 
of  the  kilns,  Practical  men  know  how 
much  fuel  it  takes  to  dry  ofl  and  heat 
up  a  kiln  of  brick,  so  as  to  bring  the 
brick  to  a  cherry  red  heat.  It  this  can 
be  done  by  the  heat  from  a  burning 
kiln,  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  burning  of  the  latter,  we  have 
the  cheap  benefit  of  a  continuous  kiln, 
and  preserve  the  valuable  down-draft 
principles  indispensable  in  burning 
paving  and  pressed  brick. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Convention  Number  of  the 
Clay-Worker.  It  was  a  splendid  pro¬ 
duction.  J.  K.  Caldwell. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Expert  Brickmakers  Vs.  Common  Sense. 
Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  able 
articles  written  by  Bro.  Crary  and  agree 
with  him  in  a  great  many  particulars, 
but  in  his  article  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Clay-Worker,  I 
beg  to  take  issue.  I  have  no  objection 
with  his  history  of  the  progress  of  brick 
machinery,  but  when  he  gives  advice  to 
brick  machinery  manufacturers,  I  am 
reminded  of  P.  T.  Barnum’s  philosophy, 
“Listen,  but  do  not  always  follow  the 
advice  of  others.” 

Every  brick  machinery  manufacturer 
is  no  doubt  conscientious  in  believing 
that  “I  have  just  the  very  machine 
you  need.”  If  he  did  not,  who  would 
think  so  for  him  ?  The  machinery 
manufacturer  takes  the  same  view  of 
his  goods  and  tries  to  sell  them  by  the 
same  methods  that  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  tries  to  sell  his  brick,  and  where 
is  the  brick  manufacturer  that  does  not 
believe  that  he  has  the  best  brick  in  his 
locality  ? 

I  agree  with  Bro.  Crary  about  “Getting 
full  particulars  regarding  the  prospect¬ 
ive  purchasers  of  clay  bank,”  and  in 
many  cases  the  purchaser  of  machinery 
will  send  the  best  clay  he  can  find, 
which  will  change  its  nature  en  transit 
by  atmospheric  action,  and  with  the 
majority  of  clays  to  the  advantage  of 
the  machinery  manufacturer. 

What  is  the  necessity  of  sending  an 
expert  brickmaker  to  examine  the  clay 
bank  when  you  have  samples  of  the 
clay  at  hand  ?  No  doubt,  Bro.  Crary 
thinks  the  expert  brickmaker  could  tell 
more  about  how  the  clay  would  work 
on  a  particular  machine  by  looking  at 
the  clay  bank  than  the  machinery 
manufacturer  can  by  examining  the 
samples.  This  is  a  delusion,  for  there 
is  no  man  who  can  tell  what  the 
machine  will  do  with  the  clay  until  it 
is  tried  by  a  practical  test. 

What  I  mean  by  a  practical 
test  is,  not  to  make  a  test  of  the 
clay  at  the  works  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturer,  but  by  putting 
the  machine  in  practical  operation  at 
the  clay  bank  where  the  machinery  is 
to  be  used,  for  the  reason  that  in  making 
a  test  at  the  machinery  builder’s  works 
it  will  be  made  to  obtain  the  best  results 
with  the  clay  at  hand.  Time  is  not  ta¬ 
ken  into  consideration  during  this  test. 
The  clay  is  new  to  the  man  making  the 
test,  who  uses  his  best  judgment  how 
much  moisture  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  and  if  he  “hits  it,”  all 


well  and  good.  If  he  misses  it,  then  it 
is  not  a  fair  or  practical  test,  because  he 
will  let  the  clay  stand  until  it  dries  out 
or  adds  more  water  and  passes  the  clay 
through  the  machine  the  second  or 
third  time,  which  is  unfair,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  this  would  be  impractical  to 
do  at  the  clay  bank,  because  it  is  un¬ 
profitable  and  it  would  not  be  done  this 
way  in  every  day  practice.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturer  knows  that  if  the 
brick  that  comes  from  the  machine 
when  it  passes  through  the  first  time 
are  not  perfect,  there  is  no  sale  for  him. 
Therefore,  the  second  or  third  operation. 

It  is  more  practical  for  the  machinery 
manufacturer  to  make  this  test  than  to 
send  an  “expert  brickmaker”  to  examine 
*  the  clay  bank,  for  the  reason  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  man  is  living  who 
can  examine  a  clay  bank  and  tell  what 
effect  the  machinery  will  have  on  it,  or 
whether  the  machine  will  work  or  not. 
It  is  true  that  from  traveling  over  the 
country  and  examining  a  great  many 
clays  and  seeing  them  work,  a  man  can 
form  some  idea  what  can  be  done  with 
them,  but  owing  to  the  particular  me¬ 
chanical  construction  of  the  greater 
variety  of  clays,  he  is  just  as  liable  to 
miss  it  as  to  “hit  it.” 

Further,  a  machinery  manufacturer 
may  have  the  poorest  machine 
extant,  but  plenty  of  money  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  can  afford  to  employ 
an  expert  brickmaker,  and  he  at 
the  same  time  would  expect  the  expert 
to  work  to  his  interest,  and  the  expert 
brickmaker  desires  to  make  a  good 
showing  by  selling  as  much  machinery 
as  possible.  Where  is  the  expert  brick¬ 
maker  who  is  capable  of  doing  what 
Bro.  Crary  recommends?  He  is  in 
business  for  himself  or  in  the  employ  of 
others  to  whom  his  services  are  just  as 
valuable  as  they  would  be  to  the  brick 
machinery  manufacturer,  and  who  can 
and  will  pay  as  much  for  such  services. 

Bro.  Crary  advises  the  machinery 
manufacturer  to  run  the  yard  for  a  time 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  clay 
is  of  that  character  to  make  brick  of  a 
merchantable  quality.  Why  should  the 
machinery  manufacturer  be  asked  to  do 
all  this?  Where  is  the  Dryer,  Kiln  and 
Engine  man  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  essential 
to  them  to  make  a  success  of  the  plant, 
and  are  they  not  as  interested  in  its 
success  as  the  brick  machinery  man. 

I  might  ask  Bro.  Crary  if  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  machinery  man  to 
sell  the  brick,  down  the  reports  circula- 
( Continued  on  Page  470.) 
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A  SERIOUS  MATTER. 

Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not  wear  full 
dress  at  the  Powwows,  seems  likely  to 
become  an  issue.  Our  youthful  friend, 
“An  Ambitious  Brickmaker,”from  his  let¬ 
ter  on  a  preceding  page,  seems  to  be  all 
torn  up  over  the  question.  As  is  very 
common  with  young  men  of  an  envious 
turn  of  mind  just  going  into  society,  he 
seems  to  have  been  captivated  with  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  and  others  at  the  Auditorium 
Banquet,  while,  according  to  Brother 
Gates,  in  our  March  issue,  some  of  the 
older  members  who  took  a  different 
view,  were  quite  disgusted,  feeling  that 
they  appeared  at  a  disadvantage  on  that 
occasion. 

It  speaks  well  for  Brother  Gates  that 
he  is  willing  to  forego  the  swallow-tail 
hereafter  if  it  is  serionsly  offensive  to 
even  a  few.  But,  as  to  his  mustache, 
we  venture  to  predict  he  will  die  for  his 
rights,  before  he  will  surrender  to  one 
who  has  never  had  such  an  ornament, 
and  who  takes  a  year  to  cultivate  one, 
which  he,  himself,  admits  to  be  sandy 
complexioned.  If  there  is  anything  a 
man  will  fight  for,  it  is  his  whiskers,  es¬ 
pecially  his  mustache,  and  Brother 
Gates  is  not  the  man  to  allow  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  of  himself  to  be  lightly 
spoken  of,  or  insinuated  against. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  “full  dress” 
question,  we  do  not  care  to  further  dis¬ 
cuss  it  now.  Perhaps  it  would  be  no 


more  than  fair  to  follow  the  custom  in¬ 
augurated  at  the  Auditorium  for  another 
year,  till  our  ambitious  young  friend 
has  made  an  exhibition  of  himself.  If 
we  do  not,  he  will  forever  feel  sour 
about  it,  and  charge  those  who  have 
strutted  till  they  are  tired  of  it,  with 
jealousy,  or  something  meaner. 

It  is  not  wise  to  prophesy  ordinarilyj 
but  we  think  in  this  connection  we  can 
safely  promise  our  ambitious  brick- 
maker  friend  and  his  followers,  if  he  has 
any,  that  wherever  the  next  Powwow 
may  be  held,  the  swallow-tail  will  not 
be  interdicted.  He  can  come  prepared 
to  strut  to  his  heart’s  content,  and  none 
will  say  him  nay. 


LABOR’S  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS. 

To  a  man  up  a  tree,  this  looks  like  a 
bad  time  for  laborers  to  indulge  in 
strikes.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  cry 
was  for  bread:  Now  we  have  the  demand 
of  the  walking  delegate.  A  Chicago 
manufacturer  speaking  of  the  brick- 
makers’  strike  says:  “We  hav  agreed 
to  give  the  men  their  wages,  only  we 
insist  on  the  right  to  employ  or  dis¬ 
charge,  as  we  see  fit,  giving  them  the 
same  privelege  of  being  employed  or 
quitting.  They  insist  on  the  right  to 
run  the  place  with  the  aid  of  walking 
delegates  and  committees.  To  this  we 
certainly  object.  Whether  we  shall 
ever  make  brick  again  in  Chicago  de¬ 
pends  on  the  settlement  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  We  will  never  surrender  our 
rights.  It  may  be  that  the  grass  will 
grow  more  luxuriantly  because  of  this 
conditions  of  affairs  than  it  did  a  year 
ago.” 

There  is  a  carpenters’  strike  now  on 
in  this  city,  and  the  strange  thing  is, 
that  there  is  little  work  for  carpenters 
to  do.  A  large  number  of  men  out  of 
employment  and  yet  a  strike.  A  nat¬ 
ional  union  is  supplying  these  strikers 
with  six  dollars  a  week.  This  is  really 
supplying  the  mass  of  carpenters  with 
more  funds  than  the  natural  amount  of 
carpenters  work  to  be  done  would  sup¬ 
ply  without  the  strike.  Work  had 
only  started  when  the  walking  delegate 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  instead 
of  the  anxiously  looked  for  resumption 
of  building,  we  have  a  strike. 

The  union  demands  that  every  man 
who  can  carry  a  card  is  entitled  to  thirty 
cents  an  hour.  The  contractors  are 
disposed  to  pay  thirty  cents  an  hour  to 
men  who  are  worth  it,  or  more  where 
the  capacity  is  exhibited,  but  not 


thirty  cents  an  hour  to  a  man  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  card.  This  should  be 
the  advantage  of  the  good  mechanic  • 
but  the  good  mechanic  is  in  the  mi¬ 
nority, and  the  demand  is  for  the  uniform 
scale,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust.  The  right  which  there  is 
in  all  things  will  eventually  control 
these  matters. 


A  MAN  OF  MARK. 

We  present  on  page  439  of  this  issue 
a  very  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  D.  G. 
Harriman,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Wyandance  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Harriman 
is  well  known  to  the  brickmakers  of 
this  country,  having  achieved  renown 
by  his  masterly  address  on  “Labor 
Troubles  and  How  to  Avoid  Them”  at 
the  Washington  Convention.  His  stirr¬ 
ing  letter  on  “The  Present  Condition  of 
Business,  its  Causes  and  Remedies”  is 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  N.  B.  M.  A.,  who  participated 
in  the  Powwow  at  the  Auditorium. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  some 
little  of  the  history  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man’s  strong  personality.  He  was  born 
in  New  Sharon,  Maine;  grew  up  on  a 
farm ;  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Middleton,  Conn.;  was  a  teach¬ 
er  for  some  years,  a  lawyer  for  27  years, 
in  the  brick  business  for  six  years;  in¬ 
cidentally  a  successful  writer  on  the 
Tariff,  one  pamphlet  reaching  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  1,250,000,  in  1888-90;  and  an¬ 
other  much  larger  reaching  750,000  cop¬ 
ies  in  1892-3. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with 
everything  a  man  says  in  order  to  fully 
recognize  his  great  strength  and  general 
usefulness  to  the  world  at  large.  Mr. 
Harriman  belongs  to  the  new  school  of 
brickmakers  to  whom  the  craft  must 
look  for  advanced  methods  that  will 
place  it  where  it  belongs — in  the  front 
rank  of  industrial  arts. 


A  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAY- 
WORKERS. 

We  have  from  Mr.  Edward  Orton 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
at  Columbus,  has  just  passed  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Tech¬ 
nical  School  for  Clayworkers.  It  is 
now  to  go  before  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  receive  the  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  that  body.  This 
hopeful  view  is  taken  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  it  passed  the  House  by 
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a  vote  of  63  to  7.  Thus  we  have  a  great 
step  in  advance.  A  Technicial 
School  for  Clayworkers,  which  we  may 
know  will  soon  put  the  clayworker’s  art 
on  an  academic  basis,  and  remove  from 
the  clay  world  the  necessity  for  many 
useless  experiments  in  the  individual 
development  of  knowledge  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  result  of  universal  experience 
in  the  handling  of  clay  will  be  brought 
together ;  it  will  be  taught  intelligently 
and  systematically  to  the  young  men 
interested  in  this  art,  and  will  be  given 
to  the  world  as  practical,  definite 
knowledge,  having  a  definite  relation  to 
the  commercial  value  of  our  country’s 
products.  It  is  just  like  adding  that 
much  definite  wealth  to  the  individual 
connected  with  this  art,  and  hence  to 
the  national  wealth.  The  outlook  is 
hopeful. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

The  Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  are  sending  out  a  four-page  circular 
illustrating  and  describing  their  new 
iron  frame  dry  pan  clay  crushers,  which 
embody  several  distinctive  features. 
They  will  be  pleased  to  mail  one  free  to 
any  reader  who  will  send  them  his 
address. 

The  Bucyrus  Dryer,  is  the  title  of  a 
new  and  very  handsome  catalogue  now 
being  mailed  by  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 
Bucyrus,  0.  It  is  printed  in  two  colors, 
on  fine  coated  paper  and  illustrated  by 
beautiful  half-tone  engravings.  The 
subject  of  drying  brick  is  treated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner,  several  pages 
being  devoted  to  dry  cars,  turn-tables, 
etc.,  of  which  they  have  a  large  variety. 
Though  an  expensive  catalogue,  we  pre¬ 
sume  any  of  our  readers  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  it  free  on  application. 

The  Latest  Achievement  in  the  art 
of  Continuous  Brick  Burning,  is  the 
theme  of  a  new  pamphlet  issued  by 
P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  The 
merits  of  the  Youngren  Continuous 
Compartment  Kilnand  Continuous  Tun¬ 
nel  Kiln  are  fully  set  forth,  and  the 
method  of  building  the  kiln  carefully 
illuetrated.  Those  wanting  to  know 
more  about  it  will  kindly  address  Mr. 
Youngren. 

The  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  403 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Chicago, 
announce  that  they  have  made  a  new 
departure,  and  are  now  making  en¬ 
ameled  brick,  which  are  guaranteed  to 
be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  English 


product.  They  recently  secured  the 
contract  for  these  brick  to  go  into  the 
“Marquette”  Office  Building, to  be  erected 
in  that  city,  in  the  face  of  sharp  com¬ 
petition.  They  have  out  a  very  pretty 
pamphlet  which  fully  describes  these 
brick.  If  you  want  one,  drop  them  a 
line. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  are  mailing  their  catalogue  No.  14, 
which  is  devoted  to  their  Wonder  Brick 
Machinery,  of  which  they  make  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  and  all  of  which  is  carefully 
described  and  illustrated  in  an  admir¬ 
able  manner.  Every  brickmaker  using 
stifl  clay  machinery  should  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  catalogue,  which  they  can 
do  at  the  expense  of  a  postal  card. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0., 
has  issued  a  neat  pamphlet,  telling  all 
about  the  Jeffrey  Stell  Cable  Conveyors, 
which  combine  many  points  of  vantage. 
They  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject 
of  carrying  ores,  clays,  coal,  etc.,  etc.,  for 
many  years  and  have  perfected  many 
little  devices  that  enable  them  to  do 
that  character  of  work  very  expeditiously 
and  economically.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  them  direct. 

We  Are  Indebted  to  the  Galesburg 
(Ill.)  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  for  an 
interesting  pamphlet,  telling  of  a  test  of 
paving  brick  recently  made  at  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  in  which  their  brick  figured 
very  conspicuously,  proving  superiority 
in  nearly  every  particular.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  sets  forth  the  fact  that  annealed 
brick  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material 
for  paving  streets,  and  cites  several  se¬ 
vere  practical  tests  that  prove  the  claim. 
We  presume  any  of  our  readers  can  se¬ 
cure  copies  of  the  pamphlet  by  address¬ 
ing  the  above  Company. 


In  renewing  his  subscription  to  the 
Clay-Worker,  Geo.  C.  Davison,  Tyrone, 
Pa.,  writes:  “Could  not  dispense  with 
the  Clay- Worker  and  the  many  good 
practical  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of 
brickmakers  it  contains,  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  $2.00.  Had  I  possessed  and 
read,  ten  years  ago,  the  many  good 
things  contained  in  your  issues  of  the 
past  year,  it  would  have  saved  me  in 
cash,  a  sufficient  sum  to  have  presented 
a  few  subscriptions  to  every  brickmaker 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles, 
and  then  have  money  left.” 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 
Always  mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


NOTICE  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 


Supreme  Court — Albany  County  — 

James  W.  Tubbs  against  Albert  H. 

Newton,  Andrew  C.  Newton  and  Syl¬ 
vester  J.  Newton. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  by  virtue 
of  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  state,  granted  iJanuary  4,  1892,  at 
Special  Term,  at  Troy,  New  York,  Jus¬ 
tice  E.  L.  Fursman  presiding,  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  as  receiver  in  tbe  above  entitled 
action,  will  sell  at  public  auction  at  the 
Harmony  Hotel,  in  the  City  of  Cohoes. 
Albany  county,  state  of  New  York,  on 
the  2l8t  day  of  January  1892,  at  eleven 
(11)  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day, 
for  cash,  all  the  right,  title  and  interest 
which  such  receiver,  and  which  said 
Albert  H.  Newton  and  the  firm  of  A.  H. 
Newton  &  Brothers  (composed  of  the 
above  named  defendants)  and  said  de¬ 
fendants,  Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Sylvester  J.  Newton  had  on 
June  25tb,  1891,  or  at  any  time  there¬ 
after,  of,  in  land  to  the  following  United 
States  letters  patent,  and  the  inventions 
thereof : 

No.  284115  dated  August  28,  1883. 

No.  290347  dated  December  25,  1883. 

No.  385790  dated  July  10, 1888. 

No.  322455,  July  21,  1885,  re-issue  No. 
10796  dated  December  25, 1888. 

No.  372698  dated  November  8,  1887. 

No.  327711  dated  October  6,  1885. 

No.  407030  dated  July  16,  1889. 

And  of,  in  and  to  certain  patterns  for 
making  machinery  according  to  said 
patents.  Such  sale  is  to  be  entirely  for 
cash,  and  the  purchaser  or  assignee  of 
said  right,  title  and  interest,  as  aforesaid 
of,  in  and  to  said  letters  patents  and 
patterns  will  be  authorized,  at  their 
option,  to  sue  for,  maintain  and  enforce 
any  and  all  actions  deemed  by  them 
necessary  to  protect  their  rights  and 
purchase  in  the  name  of  the  subscriber 
as  such  receiver,  on  his  receiving  a  suf¬ 
ficient  indemnity  against  all  costs  and 
expenses  to  which  he  may  be  subjected 
in  consequence  of  any  suit. 

Dated  Cohoes,  January  6,  1892. 

John  E.  MacLean,  Receiver. 

I  am  the  owner  of  all  the  patents 
herein  stated,  and  covering  the  New 
Champion  Sanding  Machines  and  sold 
by  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  mine  by 
the  assignments  of  Mrs.  H.  Tubbs,  and 
the  Manufacturers  Bank  of  Cohoes,  N. 
Y.,  and  I  will  protect  all  my  customers 
in  the  use  of  said  machine  from  all  loss 
by  use  of  them  and  prosecute  all  in- 
fringments  by  others.  James  A.  Buck, 
Dated  April  4,  1894.  Cohoes,  N.  Y 
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BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


TAP  MILLER  down  at  Martinsville’s  the  blamedest  feller  yit ! 

When  he  starts  in  a-talkin’  other  folks  is  apt  to  quit  !— 

’Pears  like  that  mouth  o’  his’n  wuz  n’t  made  fer  nothin’  else 
But  Jes’  to  argify  ’em  down  and  gather  in  their  pelts  : 

He’ll  talk  you  down  on  tariff;  er  he’ll  talk  you  down  on  tax, 

And  prove  the  pore  man  pays  ’em  all— and  them’s  about  the  fac’s  !- 
Religen,  law,  er  politics,  prize-fightin’,  er  base-ball— 

Jes’  tetch  Jap  up  a  little  and  he’ll  post  you  ’bout  ’em  all. 


And  the  comicalist  feller  ever  tilted  back  a  cheer 
And  tuck  a  chaw  tobacker  kind  o’  like  he  didn’t  keer, — 

There’s  where  the  feller’s  stren’th  lays,— he’s  so  common-like  and  plain, 
They  haint  no  dude  about  old  Jap,  you  bet  you— nary  grain  ! 

They  ’lected  him  to  Council  and  it  never  turned  his  head, 

And  didn’t  make  no  difference  what  anybody  said,— 

He  didn’t  dress  no  finer,  ner  rag  out  in  fancy  clothes ;  . 

But  his  voice  in  Council-meetin’s  is  a  turrer  to  his  foes. 


He’s  fer  the  pore  man  ever’  time  !  And  in  the  last  campaign 
He  stumped  old  Morgan  County,  through  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
And  belt  the  banner  up’ards  from  a-trailin’  in  the  dust, 

And  cut  loose  on  monopolies  and  cuss’d  and  cuss’d  and  cuss’d ! 

He’d  tell  some  funny  story  ever’  now  and  then,  you  know, 

Tel,  blame  it !  it  wus  better’n  a  jack-o-lantern  show ! 

And  I’d  go  furder,  yit,  to-day,  to  hear  old  Jap  norate 
Than  any  high-toned  orator  ’at  ever  stumped  the  State  ! 

W’y  that-air  blame  Jap  Miller,  with  his  keen  sircastlc  fun, 

Has  got  more  friends  than  ary  candidate  ’at  ever  run  ! 

Don’t  matter  what  his  views  is,  when  he  states  the  same  to  you, 

They  alius  coincide  with  your’s,  the  same  as  two  and  two  : 

You  can’t  take  issue  with  him— er,tit  least,  they  haint  no  sense 
In  startin’  in  to  down  him,  so  you  better  not  commence,— 

The  best  way’s  jes’  to  listen,  like  your  humble  servant, 

And  jes  concede  Jap  Miller  is  the  best  men  ever  wuz ! 
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S  FARMERS  in  the  country,  as  the  seasons  go  and  come, 

Is  purty  much  like  other  folks,— we’re  apt  to  grumble  some  ! 

The  Spring’s  too  back’ard  fer  us,  er  too  for’ard— ary  one— 

We’ll  jaw  about  it  anyhow,  and  have  our  way  er  none ! 

The  thaw’s  set  in  too  suddent ;  er  the  frost’s  stayed  in  the  soil 
Too  long  to  give  the  wheat  a  chance,  and  the  crops  is  bound  to  spoil ! 
The  weather’s  most  too  mild,  er  too  outrageous  rough, 

And  altogether  too  much  rain,  er  not  half  rain  enugh  ! 

Now  what  I’d  like  and  what  you’d  like  is  plane  enugh  to  see : 

Its  jest  to  have  old  Providence  drop  round  on  you  and  me 
Andast  us  what  our  views  is  first,  regardin’ shine  er  rain1 
And  post  ’em  when  to  shet  her  off,  er  let  her  on  again  1 
And  yit  I’d  ruther,  after  all— considerin’  other  chores 
I  got  on  hands,  a’-tendin’  both  to  my  affairs  and  yours— 

I’d  ruther  miss  the  blame  I’d  git,  a-rulin’  things  up  thare. 

And  spend  my  extry  time  in  praise  and  gratitude  and  prayer. 

— In  “ Neighborly  Poems-” 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.60.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville,  III. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

RED  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
.  a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 
Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at  reasona¬ 
ble  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  1TTNER,  ST.  L0D18  JO. 
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The  Columbian  Special  t^e-Press. 


G.  W.  Raymond  &  Go 

DflYTOf4,  OHIO. 


Re-Presses  for  Red  Brick , 
Re-Presses  for  Fire  Brick , 
Re-Presses  for  Paving  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Ornamental  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Roofing  Tile , 

Re-Presses  for  Sidewalk  Tile, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF 

RE-PRESSES 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

•  •  • 

f  •?*  *?* 


Briek  Machines: 

Cutting  Tables, 
Pug  flffills. 

Revolving  Sereens, 


polled  Cmisheps, 
Disintegpatops, 
lOvy  Pans,  Ste., 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


Clay  Working  Implements. 


* 


•  •  9 
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“Expert  Brickmakers  vs.  Common  Sense.” 

( Continued  from  page  464.) 

ted  by  the  brickmakers’  competitors, 
allay  prejudice  and  maintain  prices  so 
that  the  brick  manufacturer  will  he  as¬ 
sured  a  good  bank  account  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  as  to  ask  all  he  has  of  the 
manufacturer  of  machinery?  It  is  prac¬ 
tical  for  a  man  to  build  machinery,  but 
not  always  practical  to  furnish  brains 
with  which  to  run  it. 

I  will  ask  Bro.  Crary  who  is  willing  to 
pay  for  the  expense  of  this  expert  and 
for  operating  the  plant,  and  who  will 
pay  the  expense  of  the  experiment  if  it 
should  prove  a  failure  ?  For,  under  the 
conditions  Bro.  Crary  mentions,  the 
trouble  would  not  be  with  the  machinery 
nor  the  man  who  operates  it,  but  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  chargeable  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  clay  bank,  and  would 
not  the  proposed  brick  manufacturer 
have  more  at  stake  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  experiment  ?  Does  not 
his  future  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
depend  upon  the  trial  or  test?  There¬ 
fore,  to  us  it  seems  that  the  prospective 
manufacturer  should  take  chances  that 
are  in  all  business  ventures,  and  should 
not  expect  one  or  a  number  of  men  to 
stand  the  expense  of  an  experimental 
business  venture,  when  one  or  all  the 
others  have  proven  their  ability  to  make 
machinery  and  manufacture  it  profit¬ 
ably.  If  it  were  not  a  success,  the 
machinery  man  would  soon  be  looking 
for  business  in  other  lines  or  go  back  to 
his  trade,  if  he  has  one.  He  has  not 
called  upon  the  brickmaker  to  lay 
awake  nigbts,  inventing  machinery,  nor 
furnish  money  to  carry  on  his  experi¬ 
ments;  for,  as  a  rule,  that  man  who 
tries  the  experimental  machinery  does 
so  because  the  inventor  makes  him  in¬ 
ducements  to  do  so,  and  also  to  better 
his  condition. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  Bro.  Crary  what 
an  army  of  expert  brickmakers  it  would 
require?  Where  are  they  to  get  this 
number  of  experts,  and  will  the  brick 
manufacturer  guarantee  not  to  offer 
these  experts  more  salary  than  the 
machinery  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
pay  ?  And  if  the  machinery  manufact¬ 
urer  assumes  all  the  responsibility 
asked,  will  the  brick  manufacturer  pay 
the  expense  of  the  experiment  if  it 
proves  a  failure  ? 

Does  Bro.  Crary  realize  that  few  men 
will  acknowledge  that  there  is  any 
trouble  with  their  clay  bank,  and  but 
who  will  contend  that  they  have  the 
best  clay  bank  in  the  country,  and  that 
they  will  become  as  much  offended  at 


telling  them  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
clay,  as  an  inventor  will  by  having  re¬ 
flections  cast  on  his  machinery  or  in¬ 
ventions  ? 

Bro.  Crary  says,  “It  don’t  do  to  say,  we 
guarantee  our  machinery  and  refer  you 
to  parties  using  them.”  If  the  mach¬ 
inery  manufacturer  did  not  say  (in 
writing)  that  he  guarantees  his  ma¬ 
chinery,  he  would  never  sell  it,  and 
when  he  refers  the  prospective  buyer  to 
those  who  are  using  his  machinery,  he 
is  giving  the  prospective  buyer  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  investigation  as  to  whether 
his  machinery  is  a  success  and 
whether  he  has  any  grounds  to  make  a 
guarantee  or  not.  Will  the  prospective 
buyer  guarantee  that  he  is  and  has  been 
a  practical  brickmaker  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  the  machinery  and  handle  the  clay 
according  to  their  nature  ?  If  he  will, 
the  chances  of  success  will  be  increased 
one  hundred  per  cent.  The  fact  of  the 
machinery  manufacturer  having  ma¬ 
chinery  in  successful  operation  to  refer 
to  is  proof  that  it  is  a  success. 

Bro.  Crary’s  conclusion  is  very  good — 
“The  brickmaking  craft  needs  more  thor¬ 
oughly  well  skilled,  practical  brickmak¬ 
ers, ’’and  the  novice  should  not  look  to  the 
brick  machinery  manufacturer  to  fur¬ 
nish  such  men,  for  he  is  busy  looking 
after  practical  men  to  make  his  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  Mr.  “Novice”  must  look  to 
his  prospective  competitors  for  his  ex¬ 
pert  brickmaker. 

Bro.  Crary  voices  the  sentiment  of  a 
great  many  impractical  men  who  want 
to  go  into  the  brick  business,  but  have 
not  the  nerve  to  battle  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  confront  them,  and  want 
some  one  to  lay  their  want  of  knowledge 
on  by  requiring  the  machinery  manu¬ 
facture  to  carry  the  load  for  them.  At 
the  same  time  those  brickmakers  who 
are  practical  and  established  in  business 
complain  of  the  high  prices  the  mach¬ 
inery  manufacturer  is  asking  for  his 
machinery,  which  high  prices  are 
caused  by  risks  the  manufacturer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  in  order  to  sell  it.  In 
order  to  lower  the  price  of  machinery 
the  brick  manufacturer  must  take  the 
risk  instead  of  compelling  the  machin¬ 
ery  man  to  take  more.  Tim.  Tinker. 


GLAD  TIDINGS. 

We  have  received  a  dainty  little  com¬ 
munication  from  Birmingham,  Ala., 
telling  of  the  safe  arrival  in  the  home 
of  Jno.  W.  Sibley,  Treasurer  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.,  of  Miss  Hettie  Camille  Sibley. 
The  happy  event  occured  March  20<h, 


at  which  time  the  little  stranger 
weighed  eight  pounds.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sibley  on  the  happy  event 
and  wish  Miss  Hettie  long  life,  fraught 
with  peace  and  joy. 


A  VERY  STRANGE  CASE. 

How  true  it  is  that  fiction  is  less 
strange  than  truth.  We  are  frequently 
startled  by  the  wonderful  events  in  real 
life.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  coin¬ 
cidences  that  has  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  recent  times  is  a  piece  of — 
shall  we  say,  unconscious  plagiarism, 
which  we  find  in  the  March  28th  issue 
of  the  Clay  Record. 

Under  the  heading  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making”  (which  we  presume  was  un¬ 
consciously  borrowed)  is  almost  a  ver¬ 
batim  copy  of  “Hints  on  Brickmaking, 
No.  55,”  which  appeared  in  the  August, 
1891,  Clay  Worker.  It  is  indeed  a  re¬ 
markable  coincident. 

We  congratulate  our  cotemporary  on 
the  acquisition  of  so  able  a  contributor. 
We  shall  look  expectantly  for  further 
matter  from  his  able  pen.  If  subse¬ 
quent  articles  are  as  instructive  and 
practical  as  the  one  referred  to,  he  will 
soon  achieve  an  enviable  reputation. 

Our  own  “Hints  on  Brickmaking” 
which  the  gentleman  so  closely  imitates 
(?),  are  prized  highly  by  our  readers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rare  good  common  sense 
displayed  in  the  treatment  of  all  ques¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  brickmaking.  From 
the  first  number  of  the  series  to  No.  86 
which  appears  on  a  preceding  page  of 
this  issue,  every  paper  has  contained 
some  practical  thought  or  suggestion  of 
benefit  to  our  vast  army  of  readers.  It 
is  gratifying  to  think  that  “Hints”  are 
so  highly  appreciated,  that  some  even 
go  to  the  trouble  of  committing  them 
to  memory,  for  we  suppose  that’s  how  it 
happened  with  J.  Kratzer,  who  after  a 
lapse  of  time  forgot  all  about  it,  and  in 
writing  on  the  same  theme  unconcious- 
ly  used  the  very  same  language — a 
truly  remarkable  thing.  One  so  studi¬ 
ous  and  painstaking  will  make  his 
mark. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  our  cotem¬ 
porary  and  at  the  same  time  adjure  it 
to  use  more  care  in  reading  proof.  One 
or  two  paragraphs  of  the  article  referred 
to  were  seriously  marred  by  im¬ 
proper  punctuation  and  the  omission  of 
several  lines — a  blunder  of  the  compo’s 
no  doubt.  Its  a  great  pity  to  have 
such  good  matter  marred  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  We  sincerely  hope  that  those  in 
authority  will  not  let  it  happen  again. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Parker,  Kans.  is  to  have  a  new  brick¬ 
yard. 

Chas.  Meyers,  Richmond,  Ind.,  wants 
to  purchase  a  clay  crusher. 

W.  Benjamin  Davis  will  established  a 
brick  plant  at  Manchester,  Ya. 

A.  W.  Osborne  will  erect  a  brick  and 
fire  proofing  plant  at  Blacksburg,  S.  C. 

The  brickyard  of  Jno.  Preetzman, 
Muncie,  Ind.,  was  damaged  by  fire  re¬ 
cently. 

Kennewick,  Wash.,  is  in  need  of  a  tile 
plant.  C.  J.  Beach,  of  that  city,  is  in¬ 
terested. 

The  Cambridge  (Ohio)  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  will  erect  a  paving  brick  plant  in 
that  city. 

The  tile  factory  of  D.  H.  Haeger, 
Elgin,  Ill.,  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  26th  ult. 

Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  are  in  the  market  for  brickmak¬ 
ing  machinery. 

A  pressed  brick  company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  with  a 
capital  of  $40,000. 

Marcy  &  Gardner  have  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  will 
erect  a  brick  plant. 

The  McMillan  Brick  Co.,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Capital  stock  $15,000. 

M.  W.  King  and  Arthur  Embery,  have 
purchased  O.  C.  Beal’s  brick  and  tile 
yard  at  Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

The  Fort  Scott  (Kans.)  Hydraulic 
Cement  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick,  etc. 

Wm.  H.  &  J.  W.  Young  have  pur¬ 
chased  land  and  will  operate  a  brick 
plant  nearly  Berkeley  Springs,  Md. 

E.  E.  Ropes,  Astor,  Fla ,  in  a  recent 
communication,  says  he  thinks  that 
city  a  good  point  for  a  brick  plant. 

The  large  plant  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Pottery  Works  was  destroyed  by 
fire  the  1st  inst.  Loss  about  $7,000. 

E.  M.  Pike  has  purchased  Mr.  Castle’s 
interest  in  the  Chenoa  (Ill.)  Tile  and 
Brick  Works  and  is  now  sole  proprietor. 

The  residence  of  M.  R.  Gleason,  of  the 
Empire  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  26th 
ult. 

The  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  their  plant  by  building  an¬ 
other  kiln. 

We  are  advised  by  Wm.  Perry,  that  a 
company  composed  of  Wm.  Perry,  Wm. 
Lynch  and  D.  E.  Thrower,  has  been 
organized  at  Ridgeville,  S.  C.,  for  the 


manufacture  of  brick  for  the  Charleston 
market.  They  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C., 
will  furnish  the  necessary  machinery. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at 
Rockdale,  Texas,  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick.  W.  H.  Yeasey  of  that  city  is 
interested. 

Geo.  and  Jas.  Thornton,  have  leased 
the  brick  yard  at  Bancroft,  Mich.,  and 
will  operate  it  under  the  firm  name  of 
Geo.  Thornton  &  Son. 

J.  D.  Fay,  Columbus,  Mo.,  writes  that 
he  is  running  his  yard  night  and  day 
in  order  to  fill  an  order  for  nine  million 
brick  for  the  State  University. 

The  Bibbville  (Ala.)  Fire  Brick  Co., 
is  moving  its  plant  to  Bessemer,  Ala., 
and  will  make  extended  improvements, 
including  new  machinery,  etc. 

The  Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Keystone 
Junction,  Pa.,  one  of  the  oldest  brick¬ 
making  plants  in  the  country,  are 
equipping  their  yard  with  Simpson 
presses. 

The  Spencer  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Co.,  has 
been  incorporated.  The  directors  are 
William  H.  Bostwic.k,  S.  Alfred  Seeley 
and  Charles  H.  Puft.  Capital  stock 
$10,000. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Dover 
Point,  N.  H.,  and  vicinity  have  formed 
an  organization  to  be  know  as  Piscata- 
qua  Brickmakers’  Association.  E.  D. 
Pinkham  of  Dover  Point  is  president. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Brick  and  Tile 
Works  has  been  organized  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $15,000.  W.  B.  Gav,  Boston,  Mass., 
R.  Wilson,  Frederick.  Md.,  and  W.  L. 
Walters,  Richmond,  Va.,  are  interested. 

On  page  507  of  this  issue,  our  leaders 
will  find  an  attractive  ‘ad.”  of  a  new 
stiff  clay  brick  machine,  the  “Cleveland” 
which  we  opine  derives  its  name  from 
the  city  of  its  birth  and  not  the  Presi¬ 


dent.  However  that  may  be,  the 
‘Cleveland”  brick  machine  is  said  to  be 
a  winner  by  virtue  of  its  great  strength 
and  capacity.  For  further  particulars 
address  the  manufacturers. 

Geo.  Burnham’s  Sons,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  have  abandoned  their  old  yard  on 
Park  street  and  are  erecting  a  new 
plant  farther  out  of  the  city  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  Potter  and  Howell  avenues. 

H.  M.  Faith,  Warrenburg,  Ill.,  writes 
that  business  in  that  locality  is  good,  he 
having  sold  all  of  his  last  season’s  prod¬ 
ucts  and  could  have  disposed  of  more. 
He  is  running  his  plant  to  its  fullest 
capacity. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  report 
that  the  demand  for  their  disintegrators 
and  mold  Sanders  for  this  season  has 
been  beyond  their  anticipations.  They 
have  made  shipments  during  the  past 
month  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

S.  K.  Fletcher,  General  Agent,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Fletcher  and  Thomas,  dealer 
in  brick  machinery  and  brickmakers’ 
supplies,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  reports  a 
great  improvement  in  his  line  in  the 
past  six  weeks. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O., 
advise  us  that  business  is  quite  brisk 
with  them.  They  have  enough  orders 
ahead  to  keep  them  busy  for  two 
months,  and  think  the  prospect  is  good 
for  satisfactory  trade  throughout  the 
summer. 

Jas.  A.  Francis,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  is 
building  a  large  plant  near  Green  Ridge, 
Pa.,  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
brick.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  operation  May  1st.  It  will 
cost  $25,000  and  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  20,000. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
have  just  shipped  a  plant  of  machinery, 
including  one  Horizontal  Stock  Brick 
Machine,  sander,  engine,  boilers  and  all 


j.  n. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 


XEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine, 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  intertst  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Svlvester  Newton 
to  letters  patent  forsa  d  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 

Address  all  communications 


to  J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  Sti(  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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UO  NOT  BUY  *  —  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

SH  BRICK  MACHINE 

tint!  Vo nl  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton=on= Hudson,  N.  Y. 


We  make  a  special  Hign  Grade  Fire  Brick  (all  shapes)  for  Brick  Kiln  Gonstructlon. 


NOT  EXCELLED 


By  any.  Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 
We  sell  Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 


their  use  will  prove  ^U\T  BCOJVOMY. 


GROUND  CLAY  IN 

. BULK  OR  SACKS. 


We  solicit  your  favors. 

Hanufacturers  of . 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose. 


THE  AMERICAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 

MINERAL  POINT,  OHIO. 


5 

I 

i 

5 


Send  For  Our  Catalogue  “A”,  Sketch  Book  Supplement, 
or  Lithograph. 

We  make  Tubular  Boilers  and  Outfits  Only. 

THERE  IS  A  WHOLE  SERMON 


.IN  THE  ABOVE  LINE. 


FULTON  STEAfl  BOILER  WORKS  &  FOUNDRY, 


Richmond,  Ind. 


I 

i 

! 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 


STIIOMJ.  WELL  •  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  100  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suita&le  Tubular  t  Firebox  BOILERS  Ssffi&ig 

©3”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CJBNBLEB&TflYLOBGO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Iud. 
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Th©  "nJHX"  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 


Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  7vmCHINe  CO.. 


We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 
Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day. 


Middleport,  OTiio 


supplies  needed  for  a  complete  outfit  to 
Tobasco,  Mexico.  The  purchaser  of 
same  informed  Messrs.  Potts  &  Co.,  that 
he  intended  surprising  the  natives,  no 
other  brick  machine  ever  having  been 
erected  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Any  of  our  readers  within  a  reasona¬ 
ble  distance  of  Chicago  who  can  make 
a  nice  red  floor  tile  9x9x2£,  please 
address  Willdig,  care  Clay- Worker. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
in  a  recent  letter  say:  “Inquiries  for 
machinery  are  more  numerous  than  a 
month  ago,  but  there  is  not  much  in¬ 
crease  in  the  actual  volume  of  business. 
We  expect  to  be  busy  some  day,  how¬ 
ever,  and  are  just  contracting  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  foundry  building 
50x80  feet,  to  be  fitted  with  improved 
facilities,  and  we  are  making  a  number 
of  other  changes  in  our  works.” 

From  various  quarters  come  reports 
as  to  business  prospects  of  an  encourag¬ 
ing  character.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a 
communication  from  the  Simpson  Brick 
Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  which  they 
say  :  “Business  is  picking  up  with  us, 
and  we  have  recently  taken  a  number 
of  orders  for  plants,  including  our 
steamer.  We  have  all  we  can  do  and 
since  we  have  moved  into  our '  new 
offices  often  wonder  how  we  ever 
turned  around  in  the  old  quarters.” 

The  American  Fire  Brick  and  Clay 
Co.,  of  Mineral  Point,  Ohio,  report  a  fair 
trade  on  their  special  brands  of  brick 
which  they  are  manufacturing  for  kiln 
construction.  They  have  recently  re- 
cieved  large  orders  from  new  companies 
erecting  shale  brick  plants  in  Ohio, 
which  were  taken  in  competition  with 
other  well  known  grades  of  fire  brick. 
At  this  time  they  are  erecting  a  large 
addition  to  their  works  to  enable  them 
to  take  care  of  their  orders  for  high 
grade  brick  which  notwithstanding  the 
dull  times  shows  a  steady  increase. 

WANTED  a  second-hand  dry  pan.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  State  capacity,  length  of 
time  in  use,  make,  etc.  Ada, 

4  1  d  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  skilled  burner  for  paving  brick. 

Must  be  strictly  temperate.  References 
required.  Address,  Box  12, 

4  1  d  “Care  Clay- Worker.” 


WANTED  SITUATION  as  manager  or, foreman, 
by  a  practical  man  in  a  press  brick  yard 
Can  superintend  the  building  of  kilns.  Well  up 
in  setting  and  burning  and  handling  of  men. 

Apply  to  Box  11, 

41c  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


SITUATION  WANTED  By  a  practical  brick 
and  tilemaker  as  foreman  or  burner.  Over  25 
years’  experience  with  up  and  down  draft  kilns, 
and  with  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Address, 

S.  Bones, 

4  1c  Box  54,  Wicklifle,  Ohio. 


A  BARGAIN.  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick 
Machine,  only  used  18  months,  1275. 
18,000  pallets,  35xl0x%,  apiece  2%c.  600  racks  or 
ladders,  eight  shelves,  apiece  4c.  5  off-bearing 

trucks  one  wheel  and  spring,  $2.  400  ft.  14  lb. 

steel  T  rails,  wheelbarrows,  3  in.  and  4  in.  grate 
bars,  etc.  Must  be  sold  by  all  means.  Box  10. 

4  1  d  “Care  Clay-Worker.’ 
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THE  CLAY-  W  O  RKER. 


.Complete  specifications'with'drawings 
of  any  patent] [may  be  secured  from 
Edward  C.  Weaver,  Councellor  and 
Attorney  in  iPatent^Law,  900  F.  street, 
Wasliington/D.  C.  Enclose  fifteen  cents 
in  stamps  to*'cover  'cost  of  each  copy, 
and  order  by  the  number  of  the  patent. 
516,306 — Brick  kiln,  by  Hardy  L.  Hayes 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Filed  March  16, 
1893. 

516,375;  516,376  and  516,377— Machines 
for  making  brick  and  tile,  by  Joseph 
J.  Kulage  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Filed 
Sept.  1,  1890  and  later. 

516,378.—  Process  of  Manufacturing 
Brick,  by  Joseph  J.  Kulage  of  St.  Louis 
Mo.  Filed  Mayk2,  1892.  The  process 
consists  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
usual  mud  bricks,  drying  of  the  same 
and  regrinding  into  dry  dust  for  utili¬ 
zation  in  the  ordinary  dry  press. 
516,453 — Brick  Press,  by  Edward  W. 
Seamans  of  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
Filed  October  2,  1893. 

516,615— Brick  Kiln,  by  John  M.  Sliuch, 
et  al  of  Des  Moines,  la.  Filed  August 
29,  1892. 

516,629— Pottery  Kiln,  by  Alfred  E. 
Detwiler  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Filed 
Nov.  29,  1890. 

516,883— Brick  Machine,  by  Willjam 
Zortman  of  Allegheny,  et  al.  Filed 
April  29,  1893. 

516,969 — Machine  for  making  hollow 
earthenware  articles,  by  Joseph  P. 
Guy,  of  Burslem,  England.  Filed 
April  9,  1893. 

516,995— Clay  feeder,  by  Milton  F.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Filed  August 
26,  1892. 

517,010— Attachment  for  brickmaking 
machines,  by  Lemuel  Patterson  of 
Allegheny,  Pa.  Filed  March  28, 1893. 
The  device  consists  of  an  endless  belt 
armed  with  knives  for  striking  ofl 
brick  moulds. 

517,510 — Tile  machine,  by  John  Adam¬ 
son,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Filed 
May  15,  1893. 

517,609 — Glaze  for  fire  clays,  by  Bene¬ 
dict  Frey  of  New  York.  Filed  Decem¬ 
ber  8, 1893. 

517,637 — Continuous  Kiln,  by  Peter  L. 
Youngren  of  Oakland,  Cal.  Filed 
July  3,  1893. 

517,700  — Drying  kiln,  by  Adolphus 
Kimbal,  et  al,  of  Arkansas  City,  Ark. 
Filed  July  25,  1893. 


The  YATES  iSSf  KILN, 


For  Burning  All  Kinds 
of  Brick. 

Both  Round  and  Square  Kilns. 
Fully  Protected  by  Patents. 


THIS  Kiln  has  worked  its  way  to 
to  the  front  by  results,  which  is 
the  highest  test  of  merit. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  particu« 
lars  to 

ALFRED  YRTES, 

Johnsonburg,  Penn., 

or  W.  N.  PIKE, 

flalden,  flass. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Get  Our  Descriptive  Circular  and  References. 


CHAjHPIOR  Brick  mould 

SANDING  MACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

-  HAVCPCTPAW  N.  Y. 


NOTICE 


To  Brickmakers,  Dealers 
and  Others . 


Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  from  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


THE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  CO., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 

JOHN  S>,  TXXTJ’rESITvI.A.lT,  Ivleoll..  Er.Clncar.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


509  Mon acl nock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL,. 

We  are  not  Connected  wltn 
any  outer  Oil  Bonier  Company. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 

For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and  all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 

No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  BURNER  IN  YOUR  KILNS. 

“5  Red  Seal  Boiler  Compound  F"r*1r;rsi“not 


Write  for  Rrices. 


The  C  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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“Out  of  Sight—” 

The  Victor  Pneumatic  Valve. 


Victor  Pneumatic  Tire  (trap  door  open,  ex¬ 
posing  valve.) 


A  hole  in  the  rim— 

A  trap  door, 

And  a  choker 

Constitute  the  greatest  improvement 
ever  attempted  in  Pneumatic  Tire  con¬ 
struction. 

Found  on  Victor  Bicycles  only.  Best 
things  are  always  reserved  for  Victors. 

No  other  Pneumatic  Tire  has  an  inner 
tube  removable  through  the  rim. 

No  other  but  what  has  a  protruding 
valve,  adding  weight  and  preventing 
perfect  wheel  balance. 

Victors  are  first  in  tires  and  improve¬ 
ments. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 

BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA.  DETROIT. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DENVER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 


This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  Combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  i he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years*  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  'Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2)£  up  to  10  inches. 

«®*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


KELLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PA.BKHILL,  OUTilLRIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

1®"“ Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  Sword  machines,  Brewer 
make,  very  little  used.  Change  of  system, 
reason  of  selling.  Adddress  Frank  O’Brien, 

4  1  d  Monroe,  La. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  molder  or  mold-maker 
on  sewer  pipe  works.  Had  many  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  it  in  all  branches.  E.  Finch, 

4  1c  Salineville,  O. 


FOR  S  4  LE.  To  Brickmakers.  About  1,800  twin 
pallets,  five  cars  and  two  transfer  cars,  Cham¬ 
bers  make,  for  sale  cheap.  Apply  to 

The  Hercules  Cement  Co., 

4  3  d  Catasauqua,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  and  on  reasonable  terms— 
a  good  Drain  Tile  Factory,  well  located  and 
equipped.  For  full  particulars  write  to 

Geo.  S.  Pollock, 

4  tf  e  224  Ash  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wain  i  r.u.  1  o  correspond  witn  a  manufacturer 
of  brick  machine  who  wants  to  change 
location  where  a  position  can  be  had  suited  to 
ability,  Address  Perfected  Machine, 
444  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED.  A  position  as  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  young  man  who  is  a  practical 
brickmaker,  aud  will  take  a  working  interest  in  a 
well  located  plant.  Experienced  with  soit.  stiff 
and  dry  pres*  processes.  Good  references.  Parties 
wanting  a  valuable  man  address  Box  7 
4  4  P  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED.  A  burner  who  understands  the 
burning  of  continuous  kilns.  Position  all 
the  year  round  to  right  party.  Mention  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  McCay  &  Co,, 

44  c  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  One  two-flued  boiler,  26  feet  long, 
40  inches  in  diameter.  This  boiler  is  a  good 
one,  fire  front,  grate  bars,  smokestack  all  complete. 
Will  sell  cheap  on  board  cars  at  Homestead.  We 
have  lately  put  in  a  pair  of  boilers  of  larger  size. 
Address  Homestead  Brick  Co., 

41-d  Homestead,  Pa 


WANTED.  Position  as  superintendent  by  an 
expert  brickmaker.  Twenty  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  soft,  dry  clay  aud  repress  processes.  Know 
howto  handle  men,  reference  good.  Address 
4  1c  Box  9,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


RECEIVER’S  SALE.  The  extensive  brick  plant 
of  the  Ohio  Paving  Co.,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
will  he  sold  to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
This  plant  covers  2]/,  acres,  in  a  fine  location  with 
buildings  kilns  and  machinery  suitable  for  a  large 
output  of  brick.  It  will  be  sold  at  a  very  low  fig¬ 
ure  and  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fino  press  brick  business.  The  brick 
can  be  sold  easily  in  Columbus  at  a  good  price. 

Address  N.  B.  Abbott,  Receiver," 

4  1  d  Columbus,  O. 


Management  of  fireclay  and  silica 

BRICK  WORKS.  Advertiser  having  had  the 
management  of  important  works,  manufacturing 
both  fire  clay  and  silica  brick,  for  upwards  of  20 
years,  in  England  and  this  Country,  including  the 
largest  and  best  known  in  the  la  ter,  is  open  for 
re  engagement.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  of  fire  clays,  the  various  require- 
m-nts  as  to  the  composition  of  refractory  goods  for 
all  metallurgical  purposes,  and  a  praetcal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  every  detail  of  the  manufacture, 
including  both  coal  and  producer  gas  kilns. 
First-class  references.  Address  Box  8, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE.  One  No.  2  Pott’s  Disintegrator,  in 
use  one  month.  One  up  right  Potter’s  Pug 
Mill.  Address  D.  Culbertson  &  Co., 

2  6c  White  Hall,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  A  two-mold  Boyd  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine,  in  perfect  order,  very  little  used. 

Potomac  Terra  cotta  Co., 

2  6c  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  Horse  power  hrick  machine,  in 
good  condition.  Address 

Fred  H  Brockett, 

1-5-c-  North  Haven,  Conn. 


l^T>IJKplj\PQhIS,lND.\ 

5  ingle  8<  Duplex  Pumps. 

4\orizo/'Italj  andVertical  Pomps 

pesr'Desicfrv  &  Workmanship. 
zes  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


PARTIES  who  want  to  go  into  the  roofing  tile 
business  can  get  advice  about  paterns, 
machines,  cars  dryers,  kilns,  etc.,  at  the  address  of 

Roofing  Tile, 

1-6-c-  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Olay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  aud  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Threee  combination  plastic  press 
brick  machines.  These  machines  are  of  au  ex¬ 
cellent  manufacture  and  highly  adapted  to  plastic 
clays  Also  one  dry  press  machine  and  three 
power  presses  Apply  or  address  to  Alfred  Yates, 
Mgr.  Somerset  &  Johnsonburg  Mfg.  Co., 

3  3d  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 


WANTED.  Position  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  an  expert  brickmaker  and 
burner,  25  years  practical  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  brick— dry  press,  re-press, 
soft  and  stiff  mud  brick  a  specialty.  Thoroughly 
understand  the  construction  of  a  brickyard  in  all 
its  details.  Can  burn  brick  with  wood,  coal  and 
oil  as  fuel.  Best  of  reference.  Address 
s  tf  lp  W.  C.  B.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  for  cash  : 
One  Leader  Brick  Machine,  in  good  order. 

One  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  in  good  order. 
One  Ideal  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  in  good  order. 
One  Tile  Elevator. 

One  Clay  Elevator,  20  Let  long. 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  15  h.  p.  horizontal  stationary  engine,  good  as 
new. 

One  30  h.  p.  double  vertical  stationary  engine,  in 

excellent  condition. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co., 

s  l  tf  Decatur,  Ill. 


WESTERN  BRANCH,  NATIONAL  HOME 
FOR  DISABLED  VOLUNTEER 
SOLDIERS. 

Post  Office,  National  Military  Home, 
Leavenworth  County,  Kans., 
March  6th,  1894. 

SALE  OK  BRICK  PLANT. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  thatsealed  propos¬ 
als  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Western  Branch,  N.  H.  D.  V.  S.,  until  March  26th, 
1894,  for  the  sale  of  the  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  vitrified  brick  at  said  Home. 

The  plant  consists  of  an  eighty  h.  p.  engine,  two 
boilers,  a  brick  machine,  pug  mill  and  all  connect¬ 
ing  machinery  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
vitrified  brick,  curbing,  etc. 

The  plant  to  be  removed  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  bid. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Home. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS: 

3  1dm  Andrew  J.  Smith,  Governor. 

FOR  SALE.  Whole  or  one-half  interest  in  brick 
plant  in  good  order.  Good  market.  We  own 
the  clay  land.  480  acres  timber  land.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  John  F.  Mack,  Jr. 

s  3  c  Marquette,  Mich. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  tne  cost  of  ourgwsres  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  In  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

OvLtp-CLt,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories:  { Howaafnd  lGlc0onR“i0roads: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes ofdie-  machines, 

PUGMILLS,  ^--PRESSES, 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWSJRUCKS, 

. ENGINBSAND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\pletbBrici\orTi  lb  Outfits 
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CLEYHTORS 

L  .  .  FOl 


FOR  . 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc, 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 

malleable,  Steel,  Cable  ai)d  Special  Chains, 

Designed  fob . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  Columbus,  Qllio. 


riore  Than  i.qqq  Now  Stand  as 


rionuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 
1888,  Nov.  17,  1891. 


CAPT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
flarietta,  Pa. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  JVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Pan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


orrespondence  solicited. 


[Mention  the  Clay -Worker. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Coloeific; 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y 


INSTRUCTION-MAIL 

IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING, 
PLUMBING,  HEATING  and  VENTILATION, 
BRIDGE  ENGINEERING, 

RAILROAD  ENGINEERING, 

SURVEYING  and  MAPPING, 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING, 

MECHANICS, 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING, 

MINING, 

ENGLISH  BRANCHES  and 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Diplomas  awarded.  To  begin,  students  need 
only  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Send  for 
FREE  Circular  of  Information,  stating  the 
subject  you  think  of  studying  to  THECORRES- 
PONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICS  AND  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  SCIENCES,  Scranton,  Pa. 

4000  STUDENTS. 
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BRISK 

MACHINE 


15  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 


Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  onedirect  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 


mm  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
.Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

rop. 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Clxj.claa.:n.eitl,  O. 


Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO.  ** 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking’  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick‘Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahog’a  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

B?  HAND-POWER. 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 


(XjOttid’s  zf’-a-tzeusto?.) 


These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 


THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 

FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  tilled.  For  prices,  etc., 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 
GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, Ml. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For^the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royally,  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CliflYISHl^GIiE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Address, 
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- MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALU  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OE - 


-HAND-- 

AND 

MACHINE 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee 
every  Mould  to  be  first=class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


No.  8S9  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received  on  or  before  March  ist. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


Analytical  m  Consulting  GUBiqist 


Charles  Ferry,  B.  S., 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling 
Cinders,  Ores,  c 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 


Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
awdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden ,  belleckdk  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  ot  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]5,  JSEIiIiECK  §  C0.,  Mfrs .  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


TROY,  iv.  v. 


Analyses  of  all  grades  of  clays,  fire 
sands,  kaolins  and  refractory  materials 
furnished,  with  desired  information 
based  upon  practical  experience,  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Only  the  best  work, 
which  is  afforded  by  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory, 
may  be  expected. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making;  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  ©bio. 
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TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


-eTTuiuis  viile.  New  Albany  s  chicasoM^ 

gf  '  ~  '  cr~r<y*-C7  ""  D 

the  SHORT  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  RfilD  fiOHTJl GUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Cor.  Illinois  St.&  Kentucky  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


OfJIGIflflLi  If!  DESIGN* 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^<^__Operate. 


New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


ITATf  TYinni  Tin  AH  kinds  and  shapes 

flrll  III  II II I  lie  made  to  order.  A  large 

(lull  JUUUUID.  chine ^oiUds^ of3 standi 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  Newlideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 
desired. 


j|  J(EW  (E-PRESS 

VI*  TO  DATE.  - 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold.  6  Brick  Hachine  Hold. 


The  Favorite 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI, 
ad  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cara  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 


in  CIIICIliBIATt F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P  A., 

Indianapolis. 

W.  G,  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


••• 


riETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


figg“A  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies.  ^ 

ADDRESS>  D.  J.  C.  Arnold. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  New  London,  Ohio. 
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REPRESSES. 


•••• 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


226-236  Abbey  St., 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


’J’HIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5r  0  in  operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Bra  pcmnEs  3E 


BRICK. 

Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 

Fire  Clay  Deposits. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Water  of  Constitution .  2.32  9.69 

Silica . . .  86  63  55  11 

Alumina .  10.92  26.71 

Oxide-iron . 10  4.29 

Sulphureous-acid .  4.16 

Totals .  99.97  99.96 

Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Brick  are  manufactured  carefully  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity. 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 
Address 

PLATT  PRESSED  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


FIRE 


J  C  STEELE  &  SON, 


SOUTHERN  ilANUFACTURERS 

. OF  BRICK  HACHINES 


The  Only  flanufacturers  ot  Steele’s  Celebrated  BRICK  TRUCK  for  Portable  Hack. 


JS .CUNANt  -CO.  BOSTON. 


Kiln  Castings, 

Pug  mils. 
Winding  Drums, 
Clay  Cars, 

Switch  and  Frogs, 
Friction  Puilies, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


THIS  cut  represents  our  “One  X”  Machine,  which  makes  10,000  to  15,000  per 
*  day.  But  we  have  a  large  Double  Geared  Machine  for  side  or  end 
cut  brick  which  makes  15000  to  20,000  per  day.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  mention  the  Clay -Worker. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON.  Statesville.  N.  C. 


n.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  CLHY  ( ± )  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


m  TI]HE  TABLE 

In  Effect  Jan.  1,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDI4NAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger.-. .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 


ARRIVE. 


*No.  21  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m. 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger . . .  6:20  p.  m. 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
"‘daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  <".  <fc 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9,  10  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  othergeneral  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 
C.  &  L.  railroads, or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  it.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF  OYER  100  PLAGES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  countj  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc  ,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Fails,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EVERY  RIND  OF  RAW  NIATERIRL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  all  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 
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The  Clay-workrr 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

•  •  •  •  •  ' 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufa:ture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:80  am  !  7:40  pm 

Sc.  L  uis  Fast  Line . *1  :50  am  •  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:55  pm  *  2:50  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  1 10:o0  am 

Evansville  Express . *11 :20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains. 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fe  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  1"£N  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BEVT  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 

Solid  “Air  Dried”  Bricks  Easily  Secured  in  From  Five  to  Ten  Hours,  Saving  Attendance  and  Use  of 

Live  Steam  at  Night. 


U  ,S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

TJ.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


s.  e.  Phillips 

Apparatus  For  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber 
and  Other  Material. 

161  Grand  St.  J0HWBY,H.J.  ••• 

The  Inside  Fans  do  it. 

They  take  the  inside  track. 

Other  ste  m  pipe  dryers  are  easily 
changed  to  increase  capacity  at  less  pro¬ 
portionate  cost. 

One  tunnel  space — of  three — occupied 
by  a  line  of  fans,  has  dried  well  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  formerly,  or  ordinarily 
required ;  and  even  with  no  change  in 
the  piping. 

Come  and  see  several  dryers  in  jjgeration^  or 
send  for  testimonials  of  superior  drying  in  from 
5  to  8  hours;  and  with  the  heat  from  the  engine 
exhaust  steam  only. 


He  piocK  Portal  (tacK  anil  Pallet  System  f«HdrTk°s. 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Hack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says:  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
Is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
In  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  tuey  are  tossed  to  setter. 

I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


\X/L  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
~~  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


The  Clay-worker 
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Tile  BOSTON  BRICK!  ASHLA 


l(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415,773.  415.7740 


ROCK  FACE. 


\  . 


■#l! 


TOOLED  FACE. 


: 

.  •  v- 


BagSwiar-i  -  A 


.  »• 

gagcy 


■;  '■}.'  1  • ' 


.  - 

.  ;  c  A ;  l!?  •  ’  ..  •  ::•*'  •  •  •'  :  - 


>*<■«■.».  *»■»?.. — SJS  ...H....,.,,  . . . . ..... 

■  i  ::  ji  ■_■  ■:,  > 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


urn* 


LICENCEES. 


F.  H.  C.  MEY 


CHAIN  BELTING 
ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


.  .  APPROVED  vT?DIANCES  FOR  .  . 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands  * 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


[INo.  4  CUTTING  TABLE-MACHINE— SCREWI ELEVATOR-GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Biiitand 
Tile  machinery  to  the 

ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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THE}  C  I.  A  V  -  W  ORKER. 


ONE  brick  manufacturer  who 
has  used  both  the  common 
cast  iron  and  our  all  Steel  Brick 
Drier  Cars,  says,  “The 

Cast  Iron  Cars 

With  which  our  yards  were  started 
have  cost  us  fully  three  times  as 
much  as  your 

All  Steel  Cars.” 

Profit  by  experience. 

Tile  Ball-Bearing  Bar  Wheel  4  mig.  Co., 

961-981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Successor  to 

CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  &  MFG.  CO. 


DORN  FELD’S  JiTSE 


CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


Manufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’ g  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •  •  -Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


•WSend  for  Ciroular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Do  YOU  know  that.... 

BRHNCH-CR00KE5  SRW  GO., 

Liouis,  JVTo., 

Are  making  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country  ?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Bi*anch«Ci*ookes  Sacu  Co., 

St.  liouis,  JVTo. 


--THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES*- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES. 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  apd  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFC,  CO., 

Cleveland..  O. 
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THE  C  LAY-  W  ORKER. 


YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Mirks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burn*  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 

PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngrin,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25,  1893. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were. somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln,  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain,  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address  _ 

1\  L.  YOUNGRBN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 

Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 

*j*HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be 
made  of  any  desired  capacity  and  is  suitable 
for  any  kind  of  a  yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in 
of  any  new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  me.  In  corresponding,  state  the 
capacity  of  the  yards,  and  I  will  furnish  an 
estimate  of  the  material  which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 

This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


Why  Pay  Royalties  ?  Why  Ray  Yard  Rights  ? 

When  You  Can  Get 


BicKel  s  Imoroved  Down  Draft  Kiln 


G tZA RJL N1B1SIJ  WITHOUT. 

We  will  build  this  Kiln  and  guarantee  it  to  give  satisfaction,  either  by  contract  or  on  a  per  cent,  basis. 

This  Kiln  is  Simple  and  Durable  in  Construction,  and  Economical  in  Operation,  and  does  not  require  an  expert  to 
handle  it.  Any  good  burner,  who  understands  his  business,  can  easily  manage  it. 

There  are  no  small  tile  to  break  or  burn  out,  and  no  iron  exposed  to  the  flames. 

This  Kiln  is  built  Strong,  and  to  any  desired  size,  and  adapted  to  burning  Fire  Brick,  Vitrified  Brick,  and  Dry 
Pressed  Brick,  and  all  kinds  of  Pottery  goods.  Built  Square  or  Round. 

Advantages  of  BICKEL’S  IMPROVED  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN:  It  burns  the  brick  uniform  throughout.  It  has 
no  light  or  salmon  brick  in  bottom  courses.  It  does  not  burn  the  bottom  courses  at  the  expense  of  the  top.  It  does  not 
check  or  crack  the  brick  as  an  up  and  down,  or  combined  draft  kiln  will,  and  costs  you  less  money  to  build. 

For  further  information,  address 

BICKEL  BROS.  CONTRACTING  CO., 

020  Market  Street, 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


ST.  UOUIS,  MO. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED;  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 

Clay _ * 

Dryer 


SIX  SIZES  MADE. 


Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


UEW  METHODS. 


Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


TIE  F.  D.  CHER  &  SON  CO 


5 


618-616  Arcade, 


SEND  FOR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE- 

POTTS 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k;  e  r. 


THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  <fc  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  : — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  oi  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Olay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Haying  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  vmien 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  > 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  f 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  mau  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
Kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to  mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  he  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  he  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 


» 


LOUIS  H 


1,&13  Indiana  Ave. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  clay-worker. 
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I.ATEST  IMPROVED 


The  fIBW  QUflLKBl?  and  MONARCH 

Tempered  fSud  ffloehines  and 
The  flBW  DATOfUAfl 

Stiff  JVIud  Brisk  and  Tile  piaahines. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY  40,000  TO  50,000  PER  DAY. 


- • - 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

QUAKER 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  per  day. 


j:  THE 

ij 


pp---—  " 

BSfiaBsgg 

WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 

PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your  order,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 

- • - 

S.  K.  FLETCHER,  G“«. 

Suesessoi*  to  FIiETCflEH  &  TflOiVIJIS, 

-  livniANAPni  I<S  ind. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 

Mettrt.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago : 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,1  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

-  


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOHH  mH]SLUpACTURHRS, 

F‘ } 248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  Iltli. 

Wa  aluisys  Prova  it  io 

Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

ti>*  Bod. 
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fiEtttELiLi  I]WP^0VED  CLiflY  PUliVE^IZE** 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  Will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

NEWELL  UNIVEBS8L  PULL  CO.,  New  YorK.O.S.fl. 


used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOE  BRICKYARDS. 

Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex- 
STYLE  A— 1>OYD.  periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mra 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (§  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
tatalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

608  West  Center  Street.! 

MARION.  •  •  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-XiYD 
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Dbhke’s  Standard  HIhcrine  Works, 

HANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  HACHINERY. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


Factory,  7  &  9  Garden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  BOO  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  <fe  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  <fe  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granulators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulators;  also  Hayt  A  Alsip 
May,  Purington  &  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  *nd  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S"® - b - « - 4- - *^9 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9 foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


IN  STOCK: 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

.  Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump 


Cars. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


*  Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


'oniiujujiniLm ihi Hj hi i i n anniiii  inn  iiiinin 


suimza 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 

ORDERS  ^ 
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BRICK  AND  TILE  TRUCK. 
Designed  especially  for  Brick 
and  Tile.  The  best  truck 
on  the  Market. 

Wt.  75  lbs. 


i 


MORENCI,  MICHIGAN. 


BEANCHES: 


THE  UTAH  IMPLEHENT  CO.,  231=233  State  St.,  SALT  lake  city. 

WILLIAns  &  HANKS,  1416  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  d.  C. 

J.  C.  HOTCHKISS,  DES  moines,  iowa. 

W.  C.  MILLER,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 


4 


EXTRA  HEAVY 

THIS  PAN  WEIGHS  MORE, 
WILL  LAST  LONGER, 

DOES  THEWORK  BETTER, 

AND  WHILE  IT  COSTS  MORE  TO  BUILD,  15  SOLD  / 
AT  A  PRICE  AS  LOW  AS  OTHER  PANS  OF  CHEAPER 
GRADE.  THE  HOUSINGS  ARE  WARRANTED  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS. 

CUSTOMERS  ARE  ALWAYS  PLEASED 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 
CANTON, O. 

GENTLEMEN!  THE  DRY  PAN.  PURCHASED  OF  YOU  HAS  BEEN 
IN  CONSTANT  USE  AND  HAS  GIVEN  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

WE  WANT  NOTHING  BETTER. 

YOURS  VERY  TRULY 

BRAZIL  BRICK&PIPE  CO. 

BY  J.V.AYER,  SECRETARY,  j 


DRY- PAN 


A  GOOD  SCREEN 

=  IS  AS  NECESSARY 

AS  A  GOOD  MANAGER 
IN  A  SUCCESSFUL  PLANT. 

\  A  GOOD  MANAGER  WILL  SURELY  INVESTIGATE  THE 
V  "BONNOT" REVOLVING  SCREEN.  NO  EXPENSE  IS 
'  REQUIRED  LOOKING  AFTER  IT.  THE  OLD  STYLE 

SCREEN  REQUIRES  THE  EXPENSE  AND  ATTENTION 
NECESSARY  TO  KEEP  IT  GOING. 


THE 

BONNOT  CO. 

CANTON,©. 

'  \  tic 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  •  LOUISVILLE, KY,  DEC.27.  93. 

CANTON,  O. 

Gentlemen !  we  are  very  mucH  pleased  with  the 

WORKING  OF  THE  REVOLVING  SCREEN.  IT  HAS  BEEN  IN 
CONTINUAL  USE  SINCE  WE  PURCHASED  IT  AND  WE  THINK 
IT  DOES  THE  WORK  BETTER  THAN  ANYTHING  WE  HAVE  I 
EVER  TRIED. 

YOURS  TRULY. 

KENTUCKY  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  CO 
BY  M.J.  BANNON.V.  PRES.  &.GEN.  MGR. 


WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  A  DRY  PAN-EITHER  IRON  OR  WOOD  FRAME 
| WRITE  US  BEFORE  BUYING.  WE  MAKE  THE  STRONGEST 
DRY  PAN  ON  THE  MARKET- AT  A  PRICE  SUITED  TO  THE  TIMES 


PUG 


MILLS. 


IF  YOU  WAf^  T HE  LATEST  — — —  —  ^ 

THING  OUT-A  PUG  MILL  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  OUTLET-PRICE 
NO  MORE  THAN  A  CHEAP  ONF-  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


IF  YOU 
WANT 
INFORMATION 
,  ON 

"  Revolving  Screens 

ASK  FOR 

Special  Terms 


SCREENS. 


.  HOW  THEY  ARE  SOLD. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  SCREENS  TO  DO  CERTAIN  WORK 
WRITE  US  WHAT  YOUR  DAILY  OUT  PUT  15  AND  WE  WILL  KNOW  WHAT| 
TO  ADVISE.  THE  PERFORATED  STEEJ-  SHEETS  ARE  FURNISHED 

reivjiremenV^S  .  *<*&.«*  ■ 


ejlsS^^^ALL  SCREENS 
ARE  WARRANTED  TO  DO  EXACTLY  WHAT  IS  CLAIMED 
FOR  THEM 
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Nolan,  Madden  &  Co’s  Sale.  •  •  • 


<m  HKME 


$25,500 1 


WORTHS- 


Of  clayworking-  machinery  for  sale.  This  stock  includes  soft  clay  Brick  Machines  for 
steam  and  horse  power,  stiff  clay  Brick  and  Tile  Machines,  Cut-off  Tables,  Disintegra¬ 
tors,  Pug;  Mills  and  Crushers. 

Will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  any  purchaser  to  call  and  see  us. 

Come  to  Rushville,  Ind.,  and  see  the  best  stock  of  clay  machinery  in  the  States  and 
the  best  assortment. 

JO HH  F.  Seeeivei*, 

For  Nolan,  Madden  <&  Co., 
ItUSIIVILT.n,  L\/>MAA. 


What  Did  You  Say  ?  -=»-• 


You  were  tired  of  being  dictated  to  by 
your  sander;  if  this  be  the  case  put  in  a 

POTTS 

MOULD 

SANDER. 

It  will  sand  the  moulds  better  than 
can  be  done  by  hand.  It  never  gets 
DRUNK  or  STRIKES  for  higher 
wages.  It  is  sure  to  be  ready  for  work 
every  morning.  It  has  no  chains  to 
wear  or  break.  Is  easily  and  quickly 
adjusted  to  s«it  any  size  or  shape 
mould  you  may  wish  to  use.  This 


machine  will  save  its  cost  in  a  short  time.  A  boy  can  operate  it.  Write  for  prices. 


C.  St  POTTS  St  CO., 

Indianapolis ,  - 


Indiana . 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  iv  e  r 
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RELIABLE  AND  MODERN 

Brickmaking  Machinery 

...FOR  Sand  Moulded  Brick. 


The  result  of  over  twelve  years  continuous  experience  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field.  We  guarantee  results. 

Estimates  promptly  furnished.  Address 

Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons, 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced. CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


It  lias  three  pugging  shafts  carrying 
steel  knives.  On  the  two  shafts  in  lower 
chamber  are  augers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  press  box.  Thus  the 
clay  is  evenly  discharged  into 
the  press  box,  in¬ 
suring  an  even 
pressure  on  each 
brick.  Parties 
who  are  familiar 
with  whatiscom- 
monly  known  as 
soft  clay  m  a- 
chines,  will  read¬ 
ily  understand 
the  advantages 
that  we  gain,  by 
dispensing  with 
the  old  wiper  or 
mud  wing,  and 
substituting  the 
more  modern  and 

positive  device  known  as  the  auger.  This  machine  has  more  pugging  capacity,  is  stronger  and  has  more  iron  and  steel  in  it.  and 
will  make  stiffer  brick  than  any  machine  using  a  sanded  mold.  This  machine  will  bear  investigation.  White  for  full  description 
and  testimonials,  or  come  to  our  works  and  see  the  machine  in  stock,  wre  can  show  it  in  practical  operation  in  works  near  us.  In 
conclusion,  if  you  buy  a  machine  without  investigating  the  Iron  King,  you  are  the  loser.  Address, 


The  IRON  KING 


Is  Constructed  Entirely 

On  Scientific  Principles. 


Established  1890. 
Incorporated  1891. 


WOOLLEY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  Anderson,  Ind. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


OUR  SRBCIAUTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  0aleuusV" 


r 


The  clay  -  w  okke  r 
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Mine  Ms. 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ILL  SIZES. 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other . 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  EIVOLTINS, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


t^~Wher  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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The  clay-worker. 


EMENS’  PATENT 

Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
aud  tine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  vranuiateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  li  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  ur.on  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  <fc  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  <fc  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MentionClay-Worker. 


The:  clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e:  r  . 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


Have  won  for  themselves  an  enviable  reputation 
as  leading-  and  successful  manufacturers  of  the  finest 
grade  of  pressed  brick. 


Having  decided  to  adopt  the  Dry  Clay  process,  they  examined  thoroughly  into  the 
merits  of  the  machines  of  this  class  upon  the  market.  They  made  tours  of  inspection, 
visited  various  manufactories,  saw  various  machines  in  process  of  construction  and  in 
operation,  and  had  their  clay  worked  upon  them ;  then  compared  results. 


The  conclusion  they  arrived  at  is  not  hard  to  guess :  The  Peerless  Co.  wanted  the 
best,  and  so  placed  their  order  for  a 


which  has  been  shipped,  and  which  they  will  soon 
have  in  operation. 


For  cuts  and  description  of  this  machine, 
address, 


PENFIELD  4-flOLD 

Dry  Press  Brick  Machine 


f/y 

& 

3C0 

k  I  A 


The  Peerless  Brick  To 


QF  PHILADELPHIA, 


WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO.  U.  S  A 


W  O  R  K  E  R 


C 


T  11 


E 


L  A 


Y 


33  dte 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


J.  W 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U  S  A 

Some  Things  We  Make  : 


Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutters. 


Brick  Represses. 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators. 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines. 


Auger  Brick  Machines; 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Clay  Elevators;  Conveyors. 


Screens. 


Stock  Brick  Machines, 
For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


Clay  Crushers;  Stone  Separators. 


Winding  Drums. 
Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Etc. 


Dry  Pans;  Wet  Pans. 


Send  foi*  Catalogue. 


Clay  Cars. 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  for  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  k 
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Thp  PATTQ  horizontal  stock 

Xlll^  IVIIJ  BRICK  machine 

The  Standard  Machine  of  the  United  States. 


'T'HIS  machine  will  make  more  and  better  brick  than  can  be  made  by  any  machine  on 
*  the  market.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  strong  and  durable,  it  will  work  the  clay 
stiff  and  fill  a  six  brick  mould  perfectly.  It  is  the  heaviest  machine  made.  Read  what 
the  Third  Vice-President  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  to  say  about  the  Potts  HorizontabStock 
Brick  Machine  after  two  years  use. 


J.  A.  Blaffer  &  Son, 

New  Orleans,  La., 

Manufacturers  of  RED  PALLET  BRICK.  • 

New  Orleans,  La.,  March  5,  1894. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Gentlemen  : — In  reference  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  your 
HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE  is  doing  its  work,  we  beg 
leave  to  say  that  it  gives  entire  satisfaction,  it  makes  the  brick  perfectly  square 
with  smooth,  sharp  corners.  The  pressure  is  such  that  the  clay  can  be  mould¬ 
ed  quite  stiff.  The  brick  do  not  spread  in  drying,  (as  you  know  this  was  the 
great  objection  to  the  vertical  machine  we  formerly  used  the  clay  could  not  be 
moulded  stiff  enough  but  what  the  brick  would  spread  in  drying.)  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  regularly  200,000  good  brick  per  week,  and  could  increase  the  capacity  if 
desired.  J.  A.  BLAFFER  &  SON. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  clayworking  machinery.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices 

C.  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R. 


Actual  Use  Decides  the  Durability  of  a  Machine. 


MARTIN’S  Letter  “A” 


IS  PRONOUNCED  BY.... 


Are  you  looking  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  work  your  clay  ? 
Before  buying,  do  not  fail  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the 

-  MARTIN. 


There  are  over  3,000  of  our 
Machines  now  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion. 


We  will  cheerfully  furnish 
any  information  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  brick  that 
may  be  desired. 


You  are  respectfully  request¬ 
ed  to  write  for  our  new  1894 
catalogue 


Practical 

BricKtnaKers 


TO  BE 


THE  STRONGEST, 

MOST  PERFECT 

^  ^*ag  BEST 

Brick  Machine  in  Use. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MTU.  CO., 

INCORPORATED  - - - 


OFFICE:  No.  36  E.  James  St.  \ 

WORKS;  Cor.  James  anJ  Christian  Sts,  J 


LAJSCA.STBR,  PA.,  U.  S.  -A. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery  - 

THE  HORIZONTAL  \  N  PERSON 


Aur  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Ma- 
^  chine.  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one 
Machine.  No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and 
Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requir¬ 
ing  any  adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED 
for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY; 
simple  in  construction  and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no 
other  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Founda¬ 
tion,  other  than  that  shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers 
of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular,  price  q  etc.  We  can  save  you 
money  in  the  beginning,  and  make  you  happy  in 
the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Machine  on 
the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  allow 
us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 


the  GREATEST  ON  EARTH 

We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SflALL  TILE. 


THE  RHDBBSOH  FOURDPY  k  HIDE  WORKS.  -  -  A**,  Indiana. 
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Fresh  Evidence  Monthly  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

- - -  NEVER  !  ! 


No  other  “soft  mud’’  machine  ever  did  what  Mr.  Kline  states  below.  His  is  a  winter 
yard  and  now  in  operation.  “Go  and  see’’  something;  no  other  “soft  mud. 99 
machine  CG4 iV  do • 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio: 


Reading,  Pa.,  July  27,  1893. 


Gentemen  : — The  “Monarch”  machine  we  bought  of  you  last  December  is  doing  wonderfully  well.  It  makes  finer 
brick  after  it  has  been  used  a  while,  or  worn  in  to  operate  the  clay.  This  “Monarch”  machine  makes  brick  that  we  turn 
up  without  marking  them,  right  after  they  are  dumped  on  the  pallets.  The  brick  stay  in  perfect  shape ;  the  corners  are 
perfectly  filled  out. 

I  manufacture  with  this  machine  thirty  thousand  brick  in  less  than  seven  hours.  The  brick  made  for  repressing  are 
made  in  the  morning  and  repressed  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  hacked  in  the  shed  to  dry.  I  have  turned  out  over  four 
million  brick  with  the  “Monarch”  machine  while  in  operation  from  last  December,  and  I  have  plenty  of  call  for  them. 
I  don’t  need  to  go  to  make  sale,  they  come  to  my  works  and  buy  before  they  leave. 

1  have  seen  between  thirty  and  forty  brick  machines,  and  none  of  them  can  do  as  fine  work  as  the  “Monarch.”  It  is 
well  geared  and  strong,  and  the  expense  of  breakage  is  not  worth  talking  about.  It  did  not  delay  us. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  and  fully  recommend  your  machine  to  any  one  who  is  in  need  of  one,  and  any  one  visiting 
our  city  can  call  upon  Us  and  inspect  our  “Monarch”  personally. 

Wishing  you  every  possible  success,  which  you  deserve,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

SIMON  KLINE. 


That  we  worked  five  years  developing  the  new  principles  in  this 
machine,  perfecting  and  simplifying  every  detail  before  we  put  it  on  the 
market. 

That  it  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constructed  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  at  goodness,  but  at  perfection. 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  pug  mill  (double),  changing  direction  of  move¬ 
ment  of  clay  three  times,  cutting  it  all  up. 

That  the  presses  are  entirely  in  the  mud.  (This  is  the  greatest  point 
ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiffest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutely  eliminated.  This 
means  much.  Reflect  on  its  importance. 

That  it  is  extremely  simple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 
Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light. 
Investigate  it  now  as  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  the  “perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long.  Only  investigate  is  all  we 

ask.  GO  AND  SEE  for  yourself;  the  small  cost  of  the  trip,  will  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 


DON’T  FORGET  THESE  FACTS. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 


8£grSee  the  October  Clay-Worker  for  list  of  43  Happy  Users. 


.Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  ic  e  r. 
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THE  “QUAKER” 


Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  flachine. 


He  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  Mine. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and. average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Steam=Power  Machines — Two  Sizes 


The  “Regular”  is  the  Horse-power  Machine  with  necessary  gearing 
for  steam-power  added. 

The  “Extra  Heavy”  is  a  much  heavier,  specially  built  machine,  and 
has  for  years  stood  at  the  head  of  all  upright,  wooden  framed  machines. 


THE  combination  of  our  “Extra 
Heavy  Steam  Power  Ha= 
chine”  with  a  “Horizontal 

Pug  Hill”  makes  an  outfit  that 
will  take  clay  from  the  bank,  and 
make  as  many  brick  per  day  as 
any  gang  can  take  care  of.  Has 
made  50,000  per  day. 


1 


I- 


(FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio • 
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OUR  LHT ©ST ! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  BR^KCHfNE 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 

Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 


That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 


Tiffin  Horizontal  Automatic  Brick  Machine . $500 

“  Vertical  “  “  “  400 

“  Horse  Power  “  “  “  300 


8@rlf  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Brick  Machinery  and  Brickyard  Supplies  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  mils,  Eleva¬ 
tors,  Crushers,  Tilting  Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable’’  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks, 
Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  Etc.,  Etc. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


The  “Old  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  *he  market  for  use  In  small 
yards. 


If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

.  HEISER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  ot  CLHYW0RKIN6  [MHINERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 


TH6  DECHTUR  LEKDER  MFC.  CO. 


fjilmmmfiSj 


ffijifjfflSuiSjijS 
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Auger  Brick  Machine 


WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US  AT  HOME.  •  •  • 


- OFFICE  OF - 

IF 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Company. 

4 

Decatur,  III.,  March  26,  1894. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen — The  outfit  of  Brick  machinery  made  by  you  for  us  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  We  understand  your  automatic  cutter  is  a  recent  design,  and 
we  would  say  that  it  deserves  especial  mention  for  its  simplicity  and  perfect 
working.  Yours  truly, 

THE  TUTTLE  BRICK  CO., 

JOHN  DILLER,  Manager. 

_ 

Our  line  is  complete.  Send  for  printed  matter. 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

For  J Paving-,  Building  and  Fire  Brick, 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical , 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship, 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


PUG  MILLS  THAT  PUG  THB  CLAY. 


v  1  — 

These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 

your  brick  try  one.  .  ' 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 

IT  WILL 


ADDRESS  E.  ]VI.  FBEESE  &  CO., 

GALIOJN,  OHIO. 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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44 


PLYMOUTH 


If 


BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


‘D"  Machine.  With  Elbow  Attachment  for  Deliv- 
ering  Large  Tile;onlEnd.|“ 


COflPLETE,  RELIABLE, 

STRONG,  DURABLE, 

* 

INCOITPARABLE. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates  Oq  Entire  Outfits 


THE  f ATE  GUNSAULLUS  CO 


•  » 


“D”  Machine,  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table.  For  cutting  tile  from  2 -L-  to  8  inches;  also  building  blocks 
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THE  FREY-SHECKLERCO. 


WISE  man  will  not  build  a  house  upon  the  sand.  Neither  will  a  wise  clayworker 
buy  inferior  machinery.  We  claim  for  our  machinery  every  prerequisite  for  the 
J  successful  manipulation  of  clay  into  any  of  its  known  forms. 

We  are  to-day  equipping-  Eight  Complete  Plants  for  brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
manufacturers  who  have  spent  their  life  time  in  the  business  and  who  are  beyond  a  doubt 
competent  judges  of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

Question — If  the  practical  Brick  or  Tile  manufacturer  knows  nothing  of  the  appli¬ 
ances  used  in  his  line  of  business,  who  does? 

Answer — No  one. 

We  want  every  reader  of  the  Clay-Worker  to  write  us  or  call  upon  us  in  person 
and  we  will  assure  him  that  we  have  the  Best  on  the  Marhet,  and  only 
the  Best.  If  you  cannot  come  we  will  send  our  representative  to  you. 


The  Frey= 
Sheckler  Co., 

Manufacturers  of.... 

Briek,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  jviaehines, 
Pug  |Wills,  Represses,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  En¬ 
gines  and  Boilers,  Ete.,  Ete. 

Builders  Of  THE  BDCYBD8  STEfljn  TUNNEL  DBYEB, 

/i/.'C'VKrS,  OHIO, 

-s  //.  S.  .1. 


NINE  FOOT  DIAMETER  ALL  STEEL  AND  IRON  DRY-PAN. 


Send  for  riachinery  and  Dryer  Catalogue. 


The  C  l  a  y- W  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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NO  TOGGLE  JOINTS. 


LtS.CONANT- 


d  / iff 

* 


w 


Its  Points  of 


SUPERIORITY 


J 

* 


SIMPLICITY, 

STRENGTH, 
GOOD 

WORKMANSHIP, 
ACCURATE 

FEED,  i 
ACCURATE  J 

DELIVERY,  # 
DURABILITY,  $ 
NO  TOGGLE  t 


JOINTS. 


i 

* 


EAGLE  STEAM  POWER  DOUBLE  DIE  REPRESS. 


In  actual  trials  in  the  same  factories,  side  by  side  with  its  competitors  our  EAGLE 
REPRESS  has  won  in  every  test. 

We  have  recently,  in  three  factories,  set  up  our  EAGLE  REPRESS  alongside  of 
rival  Represses,  leaving  the  customer  to  keep  the  one  preferred,  and  in  every  instance 
the  EAGLE  was  purchased  and  the  other  rejected. 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  A 

Complete  Line  of  Clay 
Working  Machinery. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO, 
U.  S.  A. 


BUILDERS  OF 

The  Bucyrus  Steam 
Tunnel  Dryer. 


Send  for  our  1894  Machinery  and  Dryer  Catalogue. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- -A.2STID - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERSJ 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

kiln  castings  qf  sll  descriptions. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.' 
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-  W  o  r  k:  e  R . 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Beloeu  Iianeaster  five., 

•+•  PHILADELPHIA  PENN. 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


Bearing  used  on  our  Care. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.)  (No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 

Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

KgrSee  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


chambers  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty-'Seecmd  St.,  Beloou  Lianeastei?  five., 

PH1LHDELPHIH,  PENN.  •+• 

poll  TIIKHEL  n  3  COimnOK  BRICK. 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


[Mention  the  Clay  Worker 


The  c  l  A  V- W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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Good  Letter 
•  •  For  Your  Perusal. 

FOURTH^SUMMER— NO  REPAIRS  THIS  SUMMER. 


Salem,  Va.,  Oct.  25,  1893. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Gentlemen — Have  finished  making  brick  for  the  season.  The  “New 
Haven”  Brick  Machine  continued  its  good  work. 

Has  not  cost  a  cent  for  repairs  this  Summer.  With  a  few  new 
mud  knives  the  Machine  will  be  ready  for  another  season’s  work. 

I  still  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  machine  that  I  had  when  I  bought 
it — that  it  is  the  best. 

Yours  truly, 


T  HE  C  L  A  Y  =  YV  O  R  R  E  R . 
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Heres 

•THE- 


TO  A  WONDER  EU 


SUCGBSS  TO  A.TT .  WHO  WITT  «" 

Follow  the  example  of  the  Lexington  Brick  Co.,  and  buy  machinery  that  will  work  ten 

hours  a  day  six  days  in  the  week. 


V 

Telephone  413. 

- OFFICE  OF - 

Lexington  Brick  Company, 

Sj4  East  Main  Street. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  March  2nd,  1894. 

Wallace  Manufacturing  Co,  Frankfort,  Ind., 

r 

• 

• 

i  Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  as  to  what  the  “Big  Won- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

der”  is  doing  for  us,  would  say,  that  the  “Big  Wonder”  is  all  right,  notwithstanding 

• 

• 

your  fears  that  it  would  not  work  our  clay,  and  we  thought  so  for  a  while. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

j  There  is  no  clay  like  it  that  brick  are  made  from  ;  but  after  your  man  got  the 

die  in  shape  it  MADE  BRICK,  and  still  makes  them  for  10  hours  a  day  without 
stopping  to  rest. 

With  the  use  of  your  splendid  Pug  Mill  and  the  powerful  “Big  Wonder”  we 
turn  out  a  very  good  brick.  We  now  make  side  cut  brick,  with  side  cut  board  de¬ 
livery  table.  We  do  not  drive  the  machine  to  its  full  capacity,  as  we  are  limited 
for  power,  our  engine  is  only  10x20;  but  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  machine 
and  it  does  the  work  where  others  have  failed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

• 

• 

F.  A.  CRAMER,  Supt. 

K 

4^- 

Big  Wonder,  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  Sander.  Capacity  60  to  75  M.  per  day  of  10  hours. 


We  also  manufacture  the  Little  Wonder  brick  and  tile  machine  and  a  full  line  of  Pug 
Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Stone  Separators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys 
and  Wheelbarrows.  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free. 


The  Wallace  Mfg 

When  You  Send  for  Further  Particulars 

Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 


Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


mmmiiiimmmmmmmmiiimimimuK 


April,  ’94. 


The  C l  a y- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


Vol.  XXI,  No.  4. 


A  Decree  in  Chancery  Court 

In  favor  of  the  WOLFF  DRYER  COMPANY,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Honorable 


JUDGE  AUGUSTUS  J.  RICK, 

.On  22nd  Day  of  January  1894,  at  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Iisr  Chawcebt,  USTO-  5013 

KINAI.  DECREE. 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  letters  patent  in  said  complainant’s  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint,  mentioned,  to-wit:  No.  210,999  issued  December  17th,  1878;  No.  274,282,  issued  March  20th, 
1883  and  No.  336,511  issued  February  10th,  1886,  are  in  all  respects  good  and  valid  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States;  that  the  said  complainant  is  the  owner  of  and  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
right  in,  to  and  under  said  recited  letters  patent  and  in  and  to  said  inventions  and  improvements 
severally  secured  thereby  as  set  forth  in  complainants  bill  of  complaint. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  a  writ  of  injunction,  according  to  the  prayer 
of  the  bill  of  complaint,  be  issued  from  and  under  the  seal  of  this  Court  perpetually  restraining 
and  enjoining  the  said  defendants,  their  and  each  of  their  agents,  employees,  servants,  attorneys 
and  workmen,  and  all  other  persons  acting  by  and  under  their  authority,  from  any  further  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  said  letters  patent  or  either  of  them,  and  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  complain¬ 
ant  thereunder.  [Signed]  AUGUSTUS  J.  RICKS,  U.  S.  Judge,  etc. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

IRON -CLAD  DRYER 

Contains  the  principles  required  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  clay  just  as  nature  does  it. 
It  has  taken  years  of  experiment,  careful  study  and  incessant  hard  work  and  great  expenditure 
of  money,  to  get  there.  The  result  shows  progress  unexcelled  by  any  other  brickmaking  appli¬ 
ances.  The  ventilation,  circulation  and  inlets  of  cold  air,  as  well  as  tlie  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hot  air,  are  better  regulated  by  our  system,  than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  wonderful  attainments  grouped  together  in  this  dryer  are  all  covered  by  good  sound 
patents,  protecting  patrons  and  ourselves  in  a  thorough  manner,  enabling  us  to  carry  out  a  vital 
principle  in  drying,  without  being  interfered  with,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  all  ma¬ 
terials  needed  for  Dry  Houses  of  any  specified  capacity  for  a  small  advance  on  original  cost, 
without  charging  our  patrons  for  any  royalty  whatever,  and  are  protecting  customers  and  our¬ 
selves,  by  bringing  suit  against  a|L.infringers,  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  reached. 

Before  placing  your  order,  write  us  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  any  other  information  re¬ 
quired. 


358  Dearborn  Street,  Room  304, 


CHICHGO,  IL-L-. 
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[  A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL/  j 

f  CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS./  j 

hmmSM^mmsSlKmk  m 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXI,  No.  5. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1894. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  616  and  617. 


THE  SHARER  DRYER  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
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Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

^  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

••XT  SED«»» 

in  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pah, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re= 
volving  Screens. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  AND 

- USED  FOR - 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


SHEETS 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

pacstt-rnt  office i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

E ^  SEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  TT.T. 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 

i 
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The  c  iv  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

-a-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-&* 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

[Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 


F$R|Sl^  D. 


Room  18  riajor  Block, 

Cor.  La  Salle  &  fladison  Sts. 


Chicago. 


The  Clay-worker 
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The  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine. 


Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  andj  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move- 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  ail  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 


Ross-Keller  Brick 
Machine  Co. 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 


For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 
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The  c  l  a  y  -  W  orker. 


Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 


A  TRUE  TALE. 


Chisholm, 


Boyd 

and 

White, 


The  largest  brick  plant  in  the  world  is 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co., 

— OF— 

Philadelphia. 

Not  long  ago  they  decided  to  put  in  a 
Dry  Clay  Plant.  They  traveled  all  over  the 
country  and  inspected  the  various  dry  press 
machines  at  work.  Then  they  put  in  a  six- 
four-mold  machine.  mold  Boyd  Press.  They  worked  it  for  over 

(rear  view.)  seven  months,  and  were  so  pleased  with  it 

that  they  nought  five  more  six-mold  and  one  two-mold,  Boyd  Presses.  They  paid  for  all 
these  presses.  They  knew  what  the  Boyd  Brick  Press  could  do.  They  knew  that  no 
other  press  could  compete  with  it.  So  in  order  to  get  the  sole  right  to  use  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  for  so  miles  around,  besides  the  price  of  the  seven  presses, 
they  paid  us  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($50,000). 

Their  brick  is  acknowledged  by 
builders  to  be  “without  competition” 
in  their  part  of  the  country. 

Need  we  say  more  ? 


Catalogue  on  application.  Circular  giving  fac  simile 
of  medal  awarded  at  the  World’s  Fair  to  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press,  free. 


324  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


For  the 


BOY© 


BRICK 


FOUR-MOLD  MACHINE. 

(FRONT  VIEW.) 


The  Clay-  W  o  r  i<  e  r  . 
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The  NEW  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 

3=MOLD  brick  press 


Within  the  Reaeh  of  Any  Responsible  Btfiek  JVTanufaetUFei*. 


Write  for  new  Catalogue  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses  and  new  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Address 


H.  ©.  WHITNEY,  General  Agent, 

General  Office  ana  Factory,  KEOKUK.  lOWfl,  kbokuk,  iowa.. 
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The  clay-worker 


THIS  +  PRESS  + 


ISiESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

FINE  ORHAJVtEfJTAh  brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

Par  cnnc  why  it  is  super- 
IO  lyecisons  ior  to  all  others. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 


COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  results.... 


2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  C  l  a.  y- w  q  r  k:  e  r 
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rsiMPSON  brkkprp^ 

III,,  PATENTED  other  b»tm5S=S 


It  does  not  make  SOME  good  brick  ALL  of  the 
time,  or  ALL  good  brick  SOME  of  the  time,  but 
it  makes  ALL  good  brick  ALL  of  the  time. 
Received  highest  honors  at  the 


World’s  •  •  • 
Columbian 
Exposition. 


It  is  the  result  of  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  actual  brickyard  opera¬ 
tions. 


It  is  complete  with  time  and 
labor  saving  devices. 


It  is  the  highest 
type  of  perfection 
among  machines  of 
its  class. 

We  are  manufac¬ 
turers  dealers  in 
full  brickyard 
equipments  and  are 
prepared  to  con¬ 
struct  complete 
plants. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Agents  for  Canada: 

WflTEHOOS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  Brantford*  Out.  415  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 


The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  embodies  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  Pressed  Brick  Manufacturers. 


EFFICIENCY,  DURABILITY,  EASY  OPERATION. 

LEAST  COST  FOR  REPAIRS,  NOISELESS  IN  USE. 

PERFECTION  IN  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  record  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Press  is  proof  conclusive  of  its  perfection  as  a  Pressed  Brickmaker. 

For  estimates  and  prices  please  address 

United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 

OFFICE:  Unity  Bldg.,  Room  mi — 1113,  79  Dearborn  St., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


wmiiiHUS'  “TSl&w. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
C*  rusher*; 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=22™  M.  F  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


inppQYgP  Clay  Disintegrators 


LARGE  CAPACITY  WITH  LITTLE  POWER 


FOR  PULVERIZING  COnflON  CLAY,  FIRE  CLAY,  SLATE, 
PAINT,  BONES,  FLINT  AND  ORE  OF  ANY  DESCRIPTION. 


v//y 

_ 

BUILD  five  sizes  ranging  from  30  to  60  inches  in  diameter.  The 
accompanying  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  principle 
upon  which  our  improved  pulverizers  are  constructed.  While  there 
are  disintegrators  now  on  the  market  somewhat  similar,  ours  have  sev¬ 
eral  patented  devices  that  makes  them  much  more  efficient  and  durable. 

The  steam  jacket  shown  in  the  cut  is  an  especially 
valuable  feature  and  prevents  any  tendency  to 
clogging  when  damp  material  is  used,  a  great 
advantage,  as  all  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  handling  moist  clay  will  readily  concede.  * 
Another  improvement  (our  own  invention) 
consists  of  self-oiling,  dust-proof  journal  boxes, 
which  insure  smooth,  easy  running,  and  reduces 
the  strain  and  wear  to  the  lowest  possible  degree. 

Our  Disintegrators  are  built  for  ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  a  large  number  of  them 
in  use  on  different  materials  and  all  are 
giving  entire  satisfaction. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  machines  and  testimonial  letters  from 
users. 


IK  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST,  WRITE  US  EOR  PRICES,  ETC.  PVV-w. 

HANUFACTURERS, 

609-610  North  Levee, 

, ,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Schoellhorn  Albrecht  Machine  Co 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r . 
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Description. 

This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 

“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing ;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  alarge  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy , 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 


NOTICE. 


,The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 
machine,'  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 
SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


well  known  to  the  clay  working  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we believe'  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  con  - 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 

STEDmUH’S  FOUNDRY  AND  (IMCHINEf  WORKS,  Horan,  Indian 


Mention  the  Clay-Workeb 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF- . - 

COLD  FACTS! 


Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions. 


IN  the  discussion  of  kilns  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Chicago,  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  noticeable  when  an  up-draft  kiln  was  referred  to,  some  one  would  re¬ 
mark  that  an  up-draft  kiln  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  the  reason  that  the 
cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  bricks  in  the  arches  would  damage  the  ware.”  We 
wish  to  call  attention  of  brickmakers  to  this  point, 

The  bricks  in  the  arches  or  bottom  of  our  up=draft  kilns  are  as  thoroughly  pro= 
tected  from  cold  air,  as  are  the  top  brick  in  a  down=draft  kiln. 

So  much  for  this;  now  we  maintain  that  we  can  obtain  a  more  uniform  degree  of  heat 
from  top  to  bottom  with  an  upward  draft  which  is  natural,  than  can  be  obtained  with  a 
downward  draft,  which  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  with  an  arch  over  an  up-draft  kiln 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  hard  building  brick  can  be  produced;  without  an  arch  two  courses 
only  on  top  are  salmon. 

Now  as  to  comparative  cost  of  putting  in  the  down  and  the  up-draft  kilns. 


The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  up  draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is . $  1,500 

The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  down-draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is .  5,000 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  in  first  cost  on  one  kiln .  3,500 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  on  three  kilns  this  size,  (which  arc  necessary  for  a  small 

plant) . . . rT. .  10,500 

We  are  ready  to  verify  these  estimates. 


For  the  best  and  cheapest  kiln  in  use  to-day  for  burning  building  bricks,  the  “Morri¬ 
son  Up-draft  Kiln”  with  late  improvements  is  unrivaled. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  address 

H.  B.  ^Qf^ISOfi  &  GO., 

PROPRIETORS, 

NOME,  GA.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  further  proof. - ^ 
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The  clay-worker 


THE  *  KIL.N  •  OF  •  THE  *  PERIOD, 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe9s  Patent, 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  c  vt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  ei'ected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WJTAT  TUB  USERS  SAY. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick  ) 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid-  \ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita-  , 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds,  s 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892: — “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  MB R I CALJY  TESTIMONY. 


Letter  from  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Bditor  Clay- Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893.  ^ 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un-  > 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the  s 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman  \ 
&  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a  , 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working  > 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one  ; 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the  ) 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will  ; 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man.  < 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser¬ 
vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893.  ( 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi-  < 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,”  } 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  > 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that  > 


your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


FROM  CANADA. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular 
(Extract.!  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  <fe  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  <fc  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SEf^COfnBE,  OS]VI flfi  & 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker  EXJTOLJTH,  D EVO^,  EfiGIi 
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n  Good  iryer 


DETROIT,  niCH. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  Ilfs.  Co. 


Is  a  cheap  Dryer 
but  a  cheap  Dryer 
is  not  always  a 
Good  Dryer. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have 
the  cheapest  Dryer  as  to 
first  cost,  but  do  claim  it  to  be 
the  cheapest  to  the  purchaser  when 

EFFICIENCY, 

ECONOMY  IN  OPERATION 


and  DURABILITY 


are  taken  into  consideration. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  explain  it 
to  you. 


SMITH  HOT  BUST  BRICK  DRYER 


Speaking  of  our  IMPROVED  BRICK  CA.R  a  prominent  manufacturer 
says : 

“I  have  used  several  other  makes  but  never  saw  anything  to  compare  with  this.  We  only  have  a  fall  of  one  inch 
in  eight  feet  in  our  tunnels ;  with  the  other  cars  we  had  to  use  a  windlass  and  several  men  to  move  them  down,  but  now 
one  or  two  men  alone  handle  them  with  ease.” 


WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’ g  Co., 


Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  5t.,  =  =  DETROIT,  MICH. 


NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 
BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 


.»-* — sxa— r  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 
BRANCHES....  \  SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 

-  (  LONDON,  ENG.,  13  Little  Trinity  Lane,  E.  C 
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OP  F  ICE  OF 


^  Gn 

\*  Capacity.  30,000,000  Brick  per  annum. 

WORKS  AT  MONTELLO,  PA.,  ON  R.  &  C.  R.  R. 


M  Harbster,  Pres 

G.  B.  Stevens,  Treaa 
A.  A.  Gery,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

H.  L  Boas.  Sect’y  and  Asst.  Treas. 
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Who  is 


To  Blame? 


Whose  fault  is  it  that  your 
Drier  does  not  yield  expected 
results  ? 

You  maintain,  no  doubt,  that 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  man  who 
sold  you,  what  he  claimed  was  a 
good  Drier,  but  actual  tests 
proved  it  a  poor  one. 

His  much  praised  rose  turned 
out  to  be  a  thorn.  However, 


Here’s  A  Remedy: 

We  can  turn  poor  Driers  in¬ 
to  good  ones  by  changing  them 
over  to  our  system,  and,  too, 
at  a  comparatively  nominal  ex¬ 
pense. 


Let  Writings  Speak ! 


Praise  of  one’s  self  doesn’t  go  as  far  as  praise  from  others:  Above  is  given, 
word  for  word,  letter  for  letter,  the  statement  of  a  company  whose  output  was 
increased  over  ioo  per  cent,  by  changing  their  Drier  over  to  our  system. 

We  can  do  the  same  for  you  if  your  Drier  isn’t  satisfactory. 

A  postal  card  costs  but  a  penny  ;  buy  one  and  ask  us  to  give  you  full  partic¬ 
ulars  regarding  our  new  improvements. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Builders  of  “Up=to-Date”  Brick  Driers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  •  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Hain  Office  Now  184  So.  Meridian  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


l^rTHE  BEST  PLAN 

Is  to  buy  “THE  STANDARD” 
PATENT  DRIER  in  the  first 
place ;  then  a  change  will  never 
be  necessary. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXII.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1894.  No.  5. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

BRICK  ARCH1TCTURE 

BY  LOUIS  H.  GIBSON. 


IF  our  builders  and  architects  were  to 
*  work  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
world’s  history  in  building,  they  would 
soon  drift  into 
a  well  worn 
g  r  oove,  and 
the  architect¬ 
ure  of  the  va- 
rious  locali¬ 
ties  would 
become  d  i  s- 
tinctly  m  on- 
otonous,  and 
of  a  character 
which  we  can- 
not  readily 
und  erstand, 
excepting 
through  ex¬ 
amples. 

In  Western 
France,  that 
section  known 
as  Brittany,  is 
about  three 
hundred  years 
behind  the 
rest  of  the 
world.  To  be 
sure  there  are 
the  railroads 
which  pass 
through  it,  but 
they  merely 
make  little 
streaks  of 
light  which 
but  faintly 
diffuse  the 
spirit  of  mod¬ 
ern  life.  When 
one  gets  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  one  side, 
there  is  the 
old  light  only, 
and  in  passing 
through  the 


towns,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  one 
can  tell  whether  a  building  was  erected 
ten,  thirty  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Primarily,  these  people  are  not  receptive 
to  new  impressions.  Secondarily,  it  is 
only  during  comparatively  recent  years 
that  the  railroad  has  come  to  them. 


They  have  made  little  use  of  it  so  far  as 
it  concerns  their  own  travel.  People  go 
to  them,  but  for  the  most  part,  the 
Breton  is  a  fixture. 

The  idea  in  this  connection  is  well 
delineated  in  the  picture  here  shown. 
It  is  typical  of  the  work  of  Northern 

Franceduring 
the  period  of 
the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  1 1  i  s 
rather  florid 
in  its  quality, 
made  up  of  a 
large  mass  of 
detail,  much 
of  i  t  sugges¬ 
tive  of  classic 
form,  yet  pic- 
turesque  as 
the  outgrowth 
of  the  earlier 
rennaiesan  ce. 

There  was  a 
great  deal  of 
this  type  of 
work  done  in 
this  particular 
section  of 
Franceduring 
that  time.  By 
the  aid  of  pho¬ 
tography  all  of 
these  things 
can  be  brought 
to  us.  There 
is  no  danger 
of  the  Ameri- 
can  people, 
who  are  made 
up  of  a  con¬ 
glomerate  o  f 
all  nations, 
and  who  are 
effected 
through  pho¬ 
tography  and 
travel,  by  the 
art  of  the 
world,  becom¬ 
ing  stagnant 


A  .Brick  Building  of  Northern  France. 
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or  formal.  Yet  many  of  us  are  restive 
when  advice  is  being  poured  in  upon 
us  as  to  what  we  could  or  should  do, 
and  especially  when  these  doings  are 
different  from  our  customary  work. 

The  bricklayer  does  not  like  to  change 
his  methods.  The  stone  cutter  prefers 
to  go  along  in  the  same  old  way.  The 
carpenter  is  measurably  of  the  same 
mind.  He  resents  change,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people,  as  a  mass,  ap¬ 
prove  variety  ;  and  it  is  only  in  response 
to  this  demand  that  a  change  is  to  be 
expected.  The  architect  is  an  agitator, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  anxious 
to  do  something  new,  or  to  resurrect 
something  which  is  old.  Therefore, 
with  the  abundance  of  resource  with 
which  we  are  surrounded,  with  the 
portfolios  or  photographs,  bringing  the 
world’s  architecture  to  our  table,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  archi¬ 
tecture  is  varied.  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
coarse,  crude  and  unfinished,  because  it 
is  designed  by  those  who  are  without 
proper  artistic  education.  But  the  re¬ 
finement  comes  after  the  people  have 
realized  the  mistake.  They  create  a 
demand  for  a  better  thing  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  man  appears  to  satisfy  it. 

We  present  a  view  of  this  bit  of 
ancient  brickwork,  not  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  it  may  be  exactly  copied,  but 
rather  that  it  should  be  studied,  an¬ 
alyzed,  and  in  that  way  influence  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
decorative  brickwork.  Great  successes 
in  architectural  work  are  never  made 
through  studied  copies.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  made  by  properly  considering  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  building 
and  then  clothing  it  naturally  and 
properly  with  the  best  design  which  the 
world  affords. 

There  is  really  very  little  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  an  original  character  in 
arrchitecture.  The  only  originality 
which  we  can  really  expect  is  a  new 
way  of  doing  an  .old  thing.  The 
thoughtful  observer  will  look  at  a  build¬ 
ing  like  the  one  here  presented  and  see 
much  that  is  applicable  to  the  everyday 
structures  of  our  own  towns  and 
cities. 

Our  builders  can  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  interest  of  American  architecture 
by  studying  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  done.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
shall  continue  to  present  views  of  foreign 
structures  of  a  character  varying,  as 
greatly  as  possible,  hoping  thereby  to 
add  to  the  material  and  artistic  interest 
of  the  country  at  large. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 

Milwaukee’s  Rich  Inheritance— A  Rare 
Potters  Clay  sent  to  the  Dump— Mil¬ 
lions  ot  Common  Brick  made  of 
Clay  Equal  to  Italy’s  Best- 
Specimens  of  Home  Made 
Pottery. 

Second  Paper. 

HILE  meditating  in  my  studio 
one  day  recently,  a  tap  at  the 
door  announced  a  visitor  who 
proved  to  be  a  friend  in  deep  tribula¬ 
tion;  he  had  just  received  two  magnifi¬ 
cent  vases  from  Italy,  and  on  opening 
the  package  found  them  both  broken. 

Uncle  Sam  had  his  duty,  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies  their  freight 
charges,  and  my  friend  the — too  num¬ 
erous — pieces. 

Valued  in  Italy  at  many  hundreds  of 
American  dollars,  could  they  be  re¬ 
paired  and  made  presentable  ? 

A  close  examination  of  the  edges  of 
the  broken  pieces,  showed  a  peculiarity 
not  noticeable  in  the  land  of  the  sunny 
Italian,  or  in  the  show  window  of  his 
ami  intime,  the  American  Shopkeeper, 
when  exposed  for  sale  over  here.  The 
writer  has  been  “in  it”  for  25  years,  im¬ 
porting,  and  knows  whereof  he  writes. 

Open  confession  is  always  said  to  be 
good  for  sin,  you  know,  by  the  most 
reliable  experts.  The  fact  remains,  that 
seen,  not  from  behind  the  show  win¬ 
dow,  but  edgeways  in  the  room  of  the 
china  mender,  our  high  priced  objects 
of  art  and  admiration  from  Italy,  direct 
importation,  Ca  va  sans  dire,  were  made 
of  one  and  the  same  common  clay,  as 
the  articles  here  illustrated,  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  thin  skin  of  white 
glaze,  and  a  sketch  over  it,  of  Pan  and 
his  pipes,  some  kids  at  play,  and  shep¬ 
herdesses  as  they  never  existed  any¬ 
where,  etc.  So  far  as  the  artistic  merit 
of  the  work  was  concerned,  not  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  decorator. 

So  much  has  appeared  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  shop  keepers’  interest  by  Journals 
in  their  pay,  that  their  American  sub¬ 
scribers  really  were  made  to  believe  at 
one  time,  that  to  be  enabled  even  to 
decorate  at  all  in  this  country,  it  must 
be  done  on  French  china  and  be  done 
with  German  colors  and  British  gold, 
that  is,  if  the  climate  allowed  of  its  being 
fired. 

Yet  here  are  clays  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  build  a  city  with,  or  to 


make  common  machine  made  flower 
pots  of,  which  will  take  a  glaze  equally 
well,  and  identical  with  the  highest 
priced  product  of  Italian  art. 

The  little  irregular  shaped  piece  on 
the  right  upper  line,  decorated  in  un¬ 
derglaze  color,  is  made  of  a  clay  which 
was  dug  out  for  the  foundation  for  the 
cellar  of  a  Polish  beer  saloon  on  the 
south  side  of  Milwaukee;  the  writer  was 
passing  on  the  electric  road,  noticed  it, 
took  some  home,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  is  an  evidence  of  what 
can  be  done  with  it,  without  a  pottery 
or  plant. 

The  piece  in  the  lower  tier  with  a 
flower  decoration,  was  made  from  a  clay 
bed  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this 
city,  now  thickly  settled. 

Some  years  since  a  German  Potter 
came  here,  bought  the  lots,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  industry  of  making  flower 
pots  by  hand';  those  were  in  the  good  old 
days  when  we  could  all  afford  flower 
pots,  now  we  have  to  use  discarded 
tomato  cans,  but  the  flowers  we  must 
have.  . 

When  our  potter  came,  he  settled  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  city  cut  streets 
through  his  purchase,  and  the  Irish 
graders  hauled  away  thousands  of  cart 
loads  of  just  as  good  clay,  as  was  used  in 
the  Italian  vases  I  spoke  of,  and  used  it 
for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  fill  swamp 
lots  with,  in  their  new  found  bog.  You 
see,  they  thought  this  sort  of  thing  was 
an  infant  industry  and  didn’t  need  pro¬ 
tection,  besides  they  were  improving  the 
city. 

In  time  the  hill  beneath  our  potter 
dwindled  and  disappeared,  to  the  Irish 
level  of  the  established  grade,  the  Ger¬ 
man  meanwhile  converting  it  into  hand 
made  flower  pots,  and  with  the  proceeds 
buying  the  neighboring  lots,  transform¬ 
ing  them  again  by  fire  into  good  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars.  When  steam  power  came 
into  the  business,  and  the  value  of  the 
clay  was  noticed,  the  clay  bed  was  used 
up,  and  a  steam  laundry  occupies  the 
place. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  language,  and 
photographic  art  do  not  convey  to  you 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  body  color 
of  the  ware,  or  how  it  will  take 
color.  Some  of  these  pieces  at  once 
caught  the  attention  of  the  well  known 
expert  and  writer  Mr.  Binns,  with  the 
technical  exhibit  of  the  Royal  Worces¬ 
ter,  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  although 
these  pieces  were  in  about  the  poorest 
light  they  could  be  in,  in  the  Woman’s 
Building,  walled  round  with  cases  being 
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full  of  tidies  and  tapestry — still  even 
there,  there  was  light  enough  for  them 
to  receive  an  award  from  the  technical 
jury  in  Ceramics  and  Mosaics.  These 
pieces  showed  a  palette  of  color  over  a 
white  glaze  as  well  as  underglaze,  on 
just  such  a  body  as  the  Italian  ware  but 
with  no  pretense  at  artistic  effect  be¬ 
yond  showing  colors,  glaze  and  clay,  as 
Mr.  Binns  put  it,  “without  gold  decora¬ 
tion.” 

The  two  tiles  shown  are  both  from 
the  Wauwatosa  clay,  now  used  for 
brickmaking.  Both  have  a  history,  and 
were  shown  in  the  exhibit  made  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  of  its  native  clays,  in 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Building  in  the 
World’s  Fair,  and  were  medalled  there. 


terial  for  modelling  purposes,  and  re¬ 
member  there  was  no  admixture,  or 
preparation  beforehand  of  it  any  more 
than  there  was,  with  the  two  little 
flower  holders  on  the  upper  row  of  the 
photograph,  with  the  edges  twisted  in 
every  conceivable  direction.  These 
were  fired  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  the  edges  are  as  thin  as  a 
gateau  de  plaisir,  or  a  holy  wafer, 
whichever  you  are  best  acquainted 
with — the  idea  of  the  thickness,  is  what 
I  wish  to  convey  to  your  brain.  These 
are  undecorated  and  unglazed,  and 
when  struck,  ring  clear  as  copper.  These 
pieces  though  made  imperfectly  as  they 
are,  still  bearing  the  thumbball  impress 
of  their  maker,  like  the  banco  tea  pots 


MILWAUKEE  BRICK  THE  BEST. 

The  Milwaukee  brick  manufacturers  are  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  award  by  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  of  the  contract  for  the  furnishing  of 
brick  for  sewer  purposes  to  the  agents  of  Chica¬ 
go  concerns.  They  produce  statements  of  tests 
which  would  seemingly  show  that  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  brick  is  more  durable  than  that  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Chicago,  and  claim  that  the  difference 
in  cost  is  due  to  the  fact  the  Chicago  product  is 
of  an  inferior  quality  and  can  therefore  be 
made  for  a  cheaper  price.  One  of  the  tests  to 
which  the  Milwaukee  men  claim  they  subject¬ 
ed  the  brick,  was  soaking  in  water.  A  brick  of 
each  variety,  it  is  said,  was  left  in  a  tub  for  12 
hours,  during  which  time  the  Milwaukee  brick 
absorbed  only  nine  ounces  of  water,  while  the 
Chicago  brick  absorbed  seventeen  ounces  of 
water. 

Like  Dominie  Sampson,  simply  stat¬ 
ing,  that  the  power  of  absorption  of  a 
Chicago  brick,  is  “prodigious!” 

The  other  tile,  on  the  left  upper  cor- 


SPECIMENS  OF  HOME-MADE  AMERICAN  POTTERY. 


The  onewitl\the  head  modelled  in  re¬ 
lief,  was  done  by  an  American  Girl  at 
the  brickyard!  At  that  time  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  when  we  wanted  to  fire  decorated 
china,  we  had  to  send  it  to  New  York 
City,  there  was  no  kiln  big  enough  to 
fire  such  a  tile  as  this  west  of  there. 
That  was  before  Rookwood  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  became  famous,  but  the  girl  rolled 
out  the  tile,  between  two  pieces  of  rag; 
and  building  an  impromptu  kiln,  in 
the  brick  kiln,  right  over  one  of  the 
arches,  it  received  for  ten  days  and 
nights,  its  bapteme  de  feu,  when  the 
kiln  of  brick  cooled,  the  tile  came  out 
as  you  see  it  in  the  photograph.  This 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  the  ma- 


from  the  Orient,  never  fly  or  crack  in 
the  intense  heat  of  the  brick  kiln  fire 
and  I  have  frequently  boiled  water  in 
these  vessels  so  made  of  this  clay,  on 
the  red  hot  lid  of  a  common  cooking 
stove. 

The  degree  of  heat  which  this  clay 
will  bear,  its  resisting  force  and  power, 
was  shown  in  the  Chicago  fire,  while 
granite  blocks,  then  melted  away  like 
glass,  the  buildings  of  this  brick  resisted 
for  a  long  time,  in  many  cases  standing 
alone,  after  the  fire  had  swept  by.  Now 
I  am  in  no  way  interested  in  contracts 
for  furnishing  brick,  or  making  it,  but 
from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  the  7th 
of  March  1894,  I  copy  the  following: 


jier  in  relief  and  underglaze,  was  made 
years  ago.  At  one  time  in  German 
Athens,  the  possibilities  of  this  clay,  was 
talked  about,  “over  zwei  Morgen  Schop- 
pen”  and  one  careful  capitalist,  wanted 
to  know  “how  long  the  clay,  had  to  soak 
so  he  could  figure  interest  on  it?”  So 
the  clay  was  dug  that  afternoon,  this 
tile  made  by  hand,  the  relief  and  incised 
work  done,  decorated  with  color,  glazed 
and  fired  that  night,  in  an  overglaze 
kiln,  and  at  lunch  next  day  the  tile 
was  produced,  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  the  clay  was  in  the  bed. 

Bat  there  was  money  in  those  days  in 
floating  mining  stocks,  cornering  the 
wheat  market,  iron  syndicates,  pine 
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land  deals,  and  such  little  things,  so  for¬ 
tunately  the  art  tile  and  enameled 
brick  business  escaped  the  claws  of  the 
promoter,  the  manager,  or  a  syndicate. 

The  two  salt  jars  must  be  taken,  the 
one  with  sgrafiti  decoration,  the  other 
“ cum  grano  satis”  and  the  Heraldry 
de'cor,  so  popular  in  American  trade, 
both  are  of  native  clay  and  design. 

There  is  a  “jug”  shown  in  centre,  be¬ 
tween  the  tiles,  scratched  but  unfired,  in 
what  is  technically  called  “Greenware,” 
or  as  it  comes  from  the  potter’s  and  art¬ 
ist’s  hands.  This  is  the  condition,  “The 
Frackelton  Luck  Jug”  was  kept  in  for 
12  years  before  firing,  which  drew  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  Mines 
and  Mining  Building,  in  the  World’s 
Fair.  These  jugs  are  true  stoneware, 
that  is,  pjoduced  by  one  firing,  and  not  as 
is  done  with  much  of  the  imported 
modern  ware,  visiting  the  decorating 
kiln  after  their  salt  glaze  firing  is  ac¬ 
complished,  and  be  made  to  look  more 
like  cheap  Majolica  than  salt  glaze.  The 
flemish  or  “Flanders  grey”  was  always 
produced  with  one  fire,  and  mostly  to 
order  as  this  is,  with  the  artists  name, 
and  for  whom  it  was  made,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  piece,  after  the  good  old 
fashion  of  “Thorson,  Viking  Son,  for  the 
Amcd,  made  she  Me.” 

No  two  of  them  can  ever  be  quite, 
alike,  in  tone  and  color,  the  fire  and 
salt  fumes  settle  that,  and  those  made 
here  never  have  duplicate  inscriptions, 
the  one  illustrated  has  the  following: 

DEE  SCHONSTE  BECHEE. 

Ich  trank  aus  der  hohlen  Hand  am  Born, 

Aus  gold  In  des  Konigs  Halle, 

Ich  trank  aus  des  Auerstleres  Horn, 

Aus  Silber  und  lichtem  Krystalle, 

Aus  Glas,  aus  Holz,  aus  irdnend  Krug, 

Hab’  ich  gethan  manch  guten  Zug. 

Den  schonsten  Becher,  von  dem  ich  weiss, 
Den  lass’  ich  nur  errathen, 

Des  Bechers  Rand  1st  allzeit  heiss 
Und  roth  wie  Edelgranaten, 

Und  wer  den  Becher  am  Munde  hallt, 

Der  ist  der  seligste  Mann  der  Welt. 

Es  wird  am  Ende  hohl  und  leer 
Die  grosste  von  alien  Tonnen, 

Mein  Becher  aber  halt  ein  Meer 
Yon  eitel  Lust  und  Wonnen, 

Und  hah’  ich  den  Becher  vom  Mund  gethan, 
So  fangt  er  zu  lachen  und  plaudern  an. 

Bound  the  neck  it  has  the  announce¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Antwerp 
public  this  year,  “Je  suis  Cruche,  Mats  pas 
Cruchon.” 

Used  as  these  articles  are  sometimes 
by  the  laity,  for  what  is  known  as,  “rush¬ 
ing  the  growler,”  those  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  one  on  the  table  before  you,  in  a 
quiet  library,  filled  with  “something 
good”  the  long  stemmed  pipe  taken 
from  its  nail  on  the  wall,  with  its  hand¬ 


somely  decorated  china  bowl  and  socket 
appreciate  what  pipe,  stein,  and  con¬ 
templative  calm  and  comfort  mean. 

The  good  wife  and  daughter  can  have 
their  enjoyment  out  of  it  also. 

No  more  beautiful  flower  holder  can 
be  found  tor  a  bunch  of  old  fashioned 
garden  flowers  than  this  grey  ware,  and 
the  Lotus  vase  modeled  after  an  antique 
Egyptian  original,  filled  with  Gladioli 
in  the  World’s  Fair,  held  and  arrested 
the  passers  by.  It  interferes  with  neith¬ 
er  the  form  or  color  of  the  flowers  it 
contains,  with  objects  or  surroundings, 
and  when  each  lily  is  supported  in  its 
separate  hole  in  the  vase,  and  a  lily  pad 
or  two  allowed  to  hang  down  the  side — 
dreams  or  memories  of  the  Nile  will 
come,  if  you  are  only  the  least  little  bit 
of  a  modern  Egyptian  ?  The  clay  and 
weeds  from  the  brickyard,  “au  naturel,” 
of  this  continent,  are  something  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  beyond  the  critique  of  a  Car¬ 
lisle.  Bichard  G.  Frackelton. 
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NEW  CLAY  PBODUCTS. 
Pyrogranite. 

THEBE  is  very  little  in  the  above 
name  to  suggest  clayworking. 
Granite  from  fire  seems  to  be 
correct.  Clay  from  granite  is  the  orderly 
course  in  the  geological  laboratory,  but 
granite  from  clay  seems  to  indicate  a 
revolution,  or  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature. 

Like  many  other  facts  which  have 
come  into  recognition  through  practical 
experience,  this  one  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  notice  of  the  clayworkers  of 
America  by  actual  demonstration. 

There  is  at  South  Biver,  New  Jersey, 
a  factory,  erected  by  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Pyrogranite  Company,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  this  new  material 
from  New  Jersey  clays.  The  material 
is  as  hard  and  tough  and  strong  as  the 
very  best  grades  of  natural  granite,  hav¬ 
ing  a  crushing  strength  of  18,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  It  is  absolutely  non¬ 
absorbent  and  fire  proof,  and  can  be 
polished  as  readily  as  granite  or  marble; 
therefore  it  is  especially  adapted  to 
many  uses,  such  as  pilasters  and  col¬ 
umns,  as  well  as  many  other  architectural 
details,  which  have  not  been  as  yet 
perfectly  supplied  by  burned  clay  work. 

This  new  industry  is  surely  destined 
to  give  a  great  impetus  and  extended 
usefulness  to  the  art  of  clayworking,  it 
will  vastly  increase  the  demand  for  clay 
and  fuel  and  labor,  thereby  aflording 


opportunities  for  the  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  of  capital. 

As  a  paving  material  it  is  unequalled, 
being  vitreous  and  acid  proof,  it  absorbs 
no  odors  nor  moisture, is  constantly  clean 
and  affords  a  good  foot  hold. 

A  sample  of  paving  was  put  down  on 
two  blocks  or  squares  of  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York,  nearly  two  years  ago  as  a  test 
of  its  merits.  The  success  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  has  led  the  Broadway  Cable 
Car  Company  to  adopt  its  use.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  will 
soon  become  the  popular  paving  ma¬ 
terial  for  New  York  and  its  vicinity. 

The  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
made  into  many  agreeable  forms,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  variety  of  colors,  adapts 
it  for  furnishing  very  handsome  floorings 
for  costly  stables,  carriage  rooms,  rail¬ 
road  depots,  etc.,  etc. 

The  simpler  forms  and  colors  are 
useful  for  carriage  washing  rooms,  brew¬ 
eries,  engine  houses,  warehouses,  or  any 
other  place  where  wet  and  heavy  work 
has  to  be  done. 

The  use  of  Pyrogranite  will  open  a 
new  field  of  architectural  design  for 
brick  work,  because  of  its  perfection  of 
form,  and  its  variety  of  color  and  surface, 
from  rough  to  polished  brick.  This 
will  probably  cause  as  great  an  advance 
in  the  art  of  brickmaking  in  the  future 
as  the  introduction  of  architectural  terra 
cotta  did  in  the  past  two  decades,  and 
help  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  the 
worthy  President  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  made  at 
Chicago  last  January. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  DETEBMINING 
WHEBE  THEBE  IS  PATEA TABLE 
NOVELTY* 

IT  is  a  frequent  and  troublesome  ques¬ 
tion,  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  decision,  whether  a  given  pat¬ 
ented  device  evinces  novelty  or  inven¬ 
tion,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  of 
patents,  or  is  merely  an  improvement, 
useful,  perhaps,  but  so  obviously  a  mere 
conclusion  from  what  has  gone  before 
as  not  to  be  entitled  to  protection  as  an 
invention.  In  the  history  of  most  of 
the  arts,  the  first  invention  is  of  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  undeniable  character,  and  the 
earlier  improvements  likewise  usually 
display  an  unmistakable  power  of  in¬ 
vention.  But,  after  the  field  of  invention 
has  been  mainly  occupied,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  improve¬ 
ments  that  involve  patentable  invention 
and  those  that  are  the  result  of  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  mechanical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill. 
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BURNING  OIL. 


BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

SHE  ordinary  use  of  the  term  burn 
means  to  unite  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

Petroleum  is  highly  combustible  but 
much  difficulty  has  been  encountered 
in  attempting  to  burn  it  in  furnaces  for 
generating  heat  for  industrial  purposes. 
At  present  the  methods  adopted  are 
fairly  successful  but  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  and  there  is  yet  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  adoption  of  oil  for  generat¬ 
ing  steam  at  the  World’s  Fair  by 
those  in  authority  will  doubtless 
be  taken  as  the  verdict  of  those 
authorities  that  oil  is  the  most 
satisfactory  fuel  known  at  present. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  several  desirable  features  in 
the  use  of  oil  and  that  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  this  purpose  is  one  of  .the 
triumphs  of  the  closing  years  of 
this  nineteenth  century  but  it  has 
not  been  acknowledged  nor 
should  it  be  accepted  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  it  is  the  most  desirable 
and  has  the  majority  of  the  good 
points  in  its  favor. 

Probably  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  those  in  charge  selected 
oil  for  use  at  the  Fair  was  because 
they  found  oil  so  convenient. 

The  pipe  line  from  the  Ohio 
oil  fields  to  South  Chicago  decid 
ed  the  question  of  the  selection 
of  fuel. 

Had  the  Exposition  been  locat¬ 
ed  near  one  of  the  natural  gas 


is  found,  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  corporation,  the  difficulties 
in  handling  and  storing  and  the  expen¬ 
sive  and  complicated  outfits  essential  to 
successfully  burn  it.  These  seem  to  be 
serious  enough  to  justify  the  prediction 
that  it  will  never  displace  coal  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  nor  with  the  moderate  con¬ 
sumer. 

NECESSARY  CONDITIONS. 

These  are  several  conditions  essential 
to  the  economical  combustion  of  any 
fuel  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  con¬ 
sider  some  of  them  in  connection  with 
the  burning  of  oil  and  then  compare  the 
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active  agent  in  producing  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  and  is  the  first  change  undergone 
by  fuel  in  burning. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  in  burning  oil. 

The  burners  that  have  given  the  best 
results  introduce  the  oil  into  the  furnace 
in  connection  with  a  jet  of  compressed 
air  or  steam.  This  method  finely  divides 
the  oil  into  spray  and  thus  fulfills  one 
of  the  conditions  of  successful  combus¬ 
tion,  whether  the  jet  be  of  steam  or 
compressed  air  but  here  the  similarity 
ends  and  the  two  vehicles  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  The  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  satisfies  another  re¬ 
quirement  by  supplying  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  while  the  steam  jet 
does  not,  but  when  steam  is  used 
the  air  must  be  supplied  by  some 
other  method. 

The  fact  that  any  fuel  must  be 
heated  preparatory  to  burning  is 
one  that  has  led  to  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  burning  of  oil.  Being 
a  liquid  it  will  not  lie  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  until  it  becomes  heated  as 
solid  fuels  do.  This  difficulty  is 
overcome  in  the  atomizing  of  the 
oil  by  tha  jet  in  the  improved 
burners.  This  subject  of  finely 
divided  fuel  is  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  furnish  material 
for  an  article  by  itself  and  will  be 
treated  more  fully  in  another 
paper.  It  will  suffice  for 
the  present  purpose  to  say 
that  by  being  finely  divided  it 
presents  more  surface  to  the  air 
which  unites  more  readily  with  it 
and  being  in  small  particles  the 
oil  becomes  heated  more  quickly. 

The  necessity  of  heating  the 
particles  of  oil  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 


producing  districts,  doubtless  gas  would 
have  been  adopted  and  oil  burning 
would  have  been  one  of  the  lesser  ex¬ 
hibits,  if  exhibited  at  all. 

The  gentleman  in  charge  of  one  set 
of  boilers  doing  service  at  the  Columbian 
Expositon,  in  conversation  with  the 
writer  upon  the  subject  of  fuels,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  decided  preference  for  coal 
over  oil.  This  was  in  October,  after  at 
least  five  months  experience  with  oil 
and  with  various  styles  of  burners  and 
under  conditions  where  everything  was 
on  dress  parade,  as  it  were,  and  trying 
to  appear  at  its  best. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Among  the  objections  that  are  or  may 
be  urged  against  the  use  of  oil  may  be 
mentioned  the  limited  areas  in  which  it 


most  approved  methods  of  oil  burning 
with  them.  The  modern  oil  burner 
which  has  been  largely  evolved  from 
experiments  guided  by  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  will  be  found  to  closely  conform 
to  these  necessary  conditions.  No  burn¬ 
er  that  does  not  operate  in  accordance 
with  these  principles  will  ever  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  one  that  most  nearly  sat¬ 
isfies  all  the  conditions  of  perfect  com¬ 
bustion,  as  discovered  by  the  chemist 
and  physicist,  will  be  the  one  that  will 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  order  that  a  fuel  may  burn  readily 
it  must  be  well  supplied  with  air. 

It  should  be  finely  divided  so  that  it 
will  present  the  greatest  amount  of  sur¬ 
face  to  the  air. 

It  should  be  heated,  for  heat  is  a  very 


ble  upon  their  introduction  to  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  introduces  a  grave  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  compressed  air. 

The  molecules  of  air,  and  of  all  gases 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  repulsion  and 
they  are  continually  tending  to  occupy 
a  greater  space.  The  application  of 
heat  increases  this  tendency  to  expand 
and  the  extraction  of  heat  reduces  it. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  gas  is  com¬ 
pressed,  heat  is  given  off,  and  if  a  com¬ 
pressed  gas  is  allowed  to  expand  heat  is 
absorbed.  All  students  of  Natural 
Philosophy  are  familiar  with  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  tinder  is  ignited  in  a 
glass  tube  by  the  heat  evolved  from  the 
sudden  compression  of  the  contained 
air  by  a  plunger.  Ice  machines  based 
upon  the  absorption  of  heat  by  rapidly 
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expanding  gases  are  also  well  known. 

These  principles  obtain  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  air  compressors  and  jets 
of  compressed  air  for  oil  burning.  When 
the  air  is  compressed  it  imparts  heat  to 
surrounding  objects  and  when  liberated 
at  the  nozzle  of  the  burner  it  expands 
rapidly  and  appropriates  heat  from  its 
surroundings.  Being  in  direct  contact 
with  the  oil  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  oil 
and  thus  cools  it  just  at  the  time  that  it 
should  be  heated.  Another  and  very 
serious  objection  to  the  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  lies  in  the  expense  entailed 
in  the  establishing  and  operating  the 
apparatus  for  compressing. 

The  use  of  the  steam  jet  in  oil  burn¬ 
ers  has  the  advantage  of  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  steam, and  the  simplicity 
of  the  outfit  for  generating  and  utilizing 
it.  The  expanding  steam,  when  liberat¬ 
ed  at  the  burner  takes  up  heat  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  air  does  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  applied  at  a 
much  higher  temperature. 

The  compressed  air  has  a  temperature 
before  liberation,  very  nearly  that  of  the 
atmosphere  and  surrounding  objects. 
This  is  not  often  above  ninety  or  100°, 
while  that  of  steam  at  atmospheric 
pressure  is  212°  and  rises  higher  as  the 
pressure  is  greater.  At  twenty  pounds 
pressure,  steam  has  a  temperature  of 
about  260°  and  at  fifty-five  pounds  the 
temperature  is  about  300°.  The  use  of 
superheated  steam,  or  steam  heated  to 
a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point 
corresponding  to  its  pressure,  would 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  oil  burners  by 
the  introduction  of  the  added  heat  with 
the  jet  and  yet  the  expense  and  incon¬ 
venience  of  superheating  the  steam 
make  its  use  of  doubtful  practicability. 
At  all  events  the  steam  should  be  used 
as  dry  as  possible  and  the  apparatus 
should  be  arranged  with  much  care 
given  to  this  condition. 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES  CANNOT  BY 
CONTRACT  AVOID  LIABILITY 
FOR  NEGLIGENCE. 


N  express  company  cannot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  secure 
exemption  from  liability  for  negligence 
by  any  contract  it  may  undertake  to 
make  with  the  shipper.  This  is  an 
application  of  the  same  doctrine  which 
has  been,  on  grounds  of  public  policy, 
steadily  enforced  with  reference  to  rail¬ 
way  companies. 


CONVENTION  BRICK  DUST. 
Third  Sifting. 

IN  the  “Second  Sifting,”  putting  Bro. 
Snell  through  the  riddle  raised  so 
much  sand,  that  after  a  month  the 
dust  is  still  floating,  making  the  picture 
gallery  rather  dim.  But  through  the 
cloud  breaks  upon  my  vision  the  silent 
but  handsome  (I  don’t  like  to  use  the 
word,  but  no  other  expresses  it,)  face  of 
Ex-President  Eudaly  of  Cincinnati.  He 
needs  no  introduction.  The  picture 
tells  the  story  well  and  truly.  No  one 
would  take  him  for  a  “down  draft”  man. 
“True  ’tis  a  pity,  and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.” 
He  deserves  a  better  fate. 

Here  comes  Bro.  Fairhall,  of  Grape 
Creek,  Ills.  Honesty  and  intelligence 
are  the  leading  characteristics.  His 
paper  on  “Brickmaking  for  Profit  and 
Glory,”  was  among  the  best ;  the  same 
can  be  truthfully  said  of  his  paper  read 
before  the  preceding  Convention.  He 
has  already  became  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  Association. 

As  a  gentle  zephyr  wafts  the  dust 
aside,  I  behold  the  clean  cut  Napoleonic 
features,  waxed  mustache  and  pompa¬ 
dour,  of  my  friend  Will.  Purington,  one 
of  the  best  posted  members  on  burning 
oil,  which  his  lucid  statements  in  his 
paper  proves.  He  gives  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  in  shape  for  practical  analysis. 
Just  take  a  good  square  look  at  his 
photo,  and  you  will  believe  every  word 
and  a  great  deal  more. 

Next  we  meet  Mr.  Duflett,  of  Beatrice, 
Neb.,  whose  paper  on  “Vitrified  Paving 
Brick”  was  a  model,  and  after  which  we 
should  copy.  It  was  practical,  concise 
and  covered  the  main  points.  Many 
a  paper  is  spoiled  by  its  length.  Confine 
your  paper,  if  possible,  to  matter  for  one 
page  of  the  Convention  Number. 

As  the  procession  moves  on,  the  full 
beard  and  classic  features  of  Bro.  Miller, 
of  Oaks,  Pa.,  who  gave  us  valuable  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  subject  of  “Enam¬ 
eled  Brick” — a  subject  that  American 
brickmakers  ought  to  be  interested  in, 
and  about  which  little  is  known.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Miller  are  valuable  accessions 
to  our  Association. 

Here  the  dust  becomes  dense.  Like 
the  darkness  of  Egypt,  it  can  be  felt.  I 
know  something  is  agitating  it  to  an 
unusual  degree ;  now  I  see  more  clearly. 
“I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one 
whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion.” 
The  hoary  head  of  our  gallant  and  re¬ 
vered  Capt.  Crafts,  of  New  England, 
a  leader  in  that  galaxy  of  stars,  ever 


ready  for  a  rough  and  tumble  debate, 
quick  at  repartee,  he  has  a  nimble 
tongue  and  wields  a  sharp  pen.  The 
young  members  keep  well  out  of  reach 
of  eithei  in  debate,  but  socially,  he  is  a 
boy.  Old  and  young  alike,  love  the 
Captain.  It  is  said  that  he  visited  the 
World’s  Fair  grounds  after  the  Conven¬ 
tion  had  adjourned,  and  not  having  his 
compass  with  him  he  lost  his  bearings, 
and  but  for  his  friend  Gray,  who  found 
him  wandering  in  that  vast  wilderness 
of  snow,  and  piloted  him  back  to 
Chicago,  we  might  not  have  seen  him 
any  more.  Captain,  keep  your  compass 
and  log  book  with  you  hereafter. 

Now  I  see  a  tall  and  dignified  form 
taking  shape  as  it  draws  nearer.  It  is 
the  stalwart  Vice-President  Stiles,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  would  pass 
anywhere  for  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
but  he  is  not;  he  is  a  jolly  brickmaker 
under  his  disguise.  When  headdresses 
the  chair  his  strong,  rich  voice  at  once 
attracts  attention  of  the  whole  crowd, 
and  what  he  says,  as  well  as  his  fine 
voice  and  delivery,  carries  weight.  You 
will  know  him  by  his  mustache,  mut¬ 
ton-chop  whiskers  and  pompadour. 

Pass  on,  Bro.  Stiles,  and  make  room 
for  Bro.  Conrad  Clippert,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  He  is  as  good  as  his  picture. 
You  can  see  he  is  a  solid  business  man 
and  brickmaker.  The  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  “button  hole”  chat  with 
him  in  the  lobby  of  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  the  last  night,  and  if  I  lacked  a 
few  points  on  brickmaking  they  were 
cheerfully  supplied  through  the  “button 
hole.” 

Now  comes  a  manly  face  and  form — 
Mr.  Bauman,  of  Wis.  We  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  his  accquaintance,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  appearances,  he  is  a  good 
brickmaker  and  abundantly  able  to 
take  care  of  himself. 

Now  another  fine  specimen  of  young 
manhood  appears — an  ideal  brickmaker 
who  combines  scientific  principles  with 
practical  facts — the  first  typical  brick¬ 
maker,  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  whose  essay  on  “How  to  Secure 
Trained  Help,”  has  already  borne  fruit 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Now  here  comes  Flood  (and)  Gates. 
I  must  take  a  rest  before  I  tackle  them. 
It  will  take  another  sifting  to  do  them 
justice.  Charter  Member. 


Envoi. 

Old  times,  old  ways:  they  tit  full  well,  but 
stand  while  Century  flies  ; 

And  Modern  “Method”  yields  her  gold  to  those 
who  advertise. 

— Fame. 
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*BY  F.  D.  CUMMER. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  allotment  of  five  minute’s  time, 
which  has  been  given  to  me  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  before  you  of  the  drying  of 
bricks  and  clay,  is  inadequate  to  do  the 
subject  justice  and  I  therefore  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  confine  myself  almost  entirely 
to  reading  to  you  the  headings  of  the 
different  divisions  of  this  subject,  which 
I  have  hastily  written  to  form  the  basis 
of  my  talk  before  you. 

Before  going  further  I  will,  however, 
say  that  some  remarks  just  made 
by  Mr.  Ittner  have  interested  me. 

I  refer  to  what  he  said  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  method  of  drying  his 
bricks  after  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  kiln  before  firing  the  kiln, 
and  his  remarks  are  substantially 
as  follows;  viz.,  that  he  had  tried 
to  dry  the  bricks  in  his  green 
kiln  by  discharging  the  products 
of  a  coal  fire  among  the  bricks  in 
the  kiln,  but  he  found  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  smoke  from 
his  fire  filled  up  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  moist  bricks  so  that 
this  attempted  method  of  drying, 
with  him,  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

He  further  stated  that  he  was 
now  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from 
a  burned  kiln  with  which  to  dry 
the  bricks  in  his  green  kiln,  but 
he  would  very  much  prefer  to  use 
the  heat  from  a  fire  direct  if  it 
could  be  done.  I  desire  to  say 
that  this  can  be  done,  for  with  a 
properly  constructed  furnace  the 
combustion  may  be  so  complete 
that  there  will  be  no  unconsumed 
carbon  or  soot  left,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  a  completed  combustion 
may  be  mingled  with  air  and  utilized 
exactly  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Ittner  pre¬ 
fers  to  do.  For  I  am  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  such  complete  combustion 
is  being  obtained  that  the  entire 
products  of  combustion  mingled  with 
air  are  being  used  in  the  drying  of 
materials  without  discoloration,  that 
are  perfectly  white,  although  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  combustion  are  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  said  materials  while  being 
dried. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  make  the 
remark  that  in  my  opinion  the  brick- 
makers  have  not  given  the  attention  to 

'■Read  before  the  N.  B.  M.  a.,  January  24th, 
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the  economical  production  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  that  this  subject  deserves. 
For  it  is  very  apparent  that  everyone 
engaged  in  this  business  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  a  heat-maker  before  he  can  be  a 
brickmaker,an\d  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  cost  in  the  making  of  bricks  is 
the  cost  of  fuel  that  is  necessarily  used 
in  drying  the  clay  and  bricks  and  in 
burning  the  bricks.  And  while  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  economically  generating  and  ap¬ 
plying  heat  has  not  been  receiving  from 
brick  makers  the  attention  which  in  my 
opinion  it  deserves,  it  has  been  receiving 
attention  in  a  broad  way  and  the  study 
as  well,  of  many  of  the  most  scientific 


minds  that  the  the  world  has  possessed 
during  the  last  century,  and  which  it 
now  possesses. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Watt,  as  you 
all  know,  the  first  successful  attempts 
were  made  to  utilize  steam  power,  and 
during  the  early  history  of  the  use  of 
steam  for  power  purposes  six,  eight,  ten 
pounds  and  even  more  of  coal  were 
necessary  to  make  one  horse  power  per 
hour.  But  as  a  result  of  the  constant, 
thoughtful  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  this  subject,  the  engines  by 
which  our  best  trans-Atlantic  steam¬ 
ers  are  being  propelled  and  by  which 
many  of  our  large  factories  are  being 
driven,  require  less  than  one  and  a  half 


pounds  of  coal  per  horse  power  per 
hour.  It  is  a  surprising  thing  when 
thoughtfully  considered,  that  through 
the  invention  of  man,  the  energy  stored 
up  in  a  little  lump  of  coal  not  much 
larger  than  a  man’s  fist  may  be  so 
utilized  as  to  raise  thirty-three  thousand 
pounds  sixty  feet  high,  and  yet  this  is 
just  what. the  present  modern  engineer¬ 
ing  is  accomplishing. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have 
visited  a  great  many  brickyards  and  in 
years  gone  by  have  made  myself  in  a 
business  way,  quite  familiar  with  cotton 
factories  and  other  large  industries,  and 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  industrial 
pursuit  I  notice  a  much  greater 
desire  shown  to  economize  in  the 
use  of  fuel  than  I  have  seen  dis¬ 
played  in  the  brickyards  and 
amongst  the  brickmakers.  For 
instance,  to  -  day  nearly  every 
brick  manufacturer  whose  yards 
I  have  visited,  if  he  has  a  dryer 
at  all,  dries  his  brick  with  air  that 
has  been  heated  by  the  use  of 
steam,  and  when  approached  up¬ 
on  the  subject  he  gives  the  reply 
that  he  uses  the  exhaust  steam  very 
largely  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
fact  is  that  his  steam  should  be 
so  utilized  in  the  generating  of 
his  power  that  there  would  be 
very  little  heat  left  in  the  exhaust 
steam.  He  should  do  as  is  done 
in  England  and  other  countries 
where  economies  in  this  line  in 
the  brickyard  seem  to  be  more 
studied  than  they  are  here.  Thus 
in  England  we  notice  that  com¬ 
pound  engines  are  very  largely 
used,  and  wherever  it  is  possible, 
the  condenser  is  also  attached,  so 
in  cases  of  this  kind  no  exhaust 
steam  whatever  is  discharged  by 
the  engine  into  the  atmosphere; 
it  is  all  used  in  the  making  of  power. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  heat,  it  is  an¬ 
other  thing  to  apply  it.  It  is  also  one 
thing  to  make  heat  economically  and 
quite  another  thing  to  apply  it  econo¬ 
mically.  -  What  would  be  an  economical 
method  for  generating  and  applying 
heat  in  making  steam,  would  be  a  waste¬ 
ful  method  for  generating  hot  air,  for 
the  reason  that  in  generating  steam 
about  eleven  to  twelve  pounds  of  air 
should  be  used  for  the  pound  of  com¬ 
bustible  that  is  burned.  If  more  air 
were  used, more  heat  would  be  generated, 
but  the  economy  would  not  be  increased 
thereby,  as  this  excess  of  air  is  apt,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  furnace,  to  carry 
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with  it  more  heat  up  the  stack  than  by 
its  use  was  generated.  And  under  the 
best  management  in  the  making  of 
steam  a  very  large  share  of  the  heat 
produced  necessarily  goes  up  the  stack 
as  waste,  and  as  the  combustion  under 
a  boiler  for  economy  is  necessarily  in¬ 
complete,  the  boiler  stack  delivers 
smoke  and  unconsumed,  unusable  gases. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  steam  is  a  very 
expensive  agent  to  use  for  the  making  of 
hot  air,  because  if  a  furnace  is  properly 
constructed,  as  staled  before,  coal  may  be 
so  consumed  that  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  will  be  clean  and  the  entire  heat 
of  the  furnace  may  be  used  (no  heat  sent 
up  the  stack)  and  the  furnace  instead 
of  being  blackened  by  soot,  will  be 
white  and  clean  in  every  part  of  it. 

I  will  here  remark  that  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  a  large  amount  of  air  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel  where  the  products 
of  combustion  are  to  be  used  in  a  direct 
way  for  the  heating  of  air  for  drying  or 
other  similar  purposes,  for  under  these 
conditions  the  furnace  temperature 
should  reach  at  least  three  thousand 
to  four  thousand  degrees  or  higher,  and 
this  would  follow  as  the  result  of  using 
the  larger  amount  of  air. 

Now,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
it  is  obvious  to  those  skilled  in 
these  matters  that  the  employment  of 
such  a  large  amount  of  air  as  would  be 
necessary  to  give  this  intense  heat  in 
the  furnace  would  be  opposed  to  econo¬ 
my  in  connection  with  the  generation 
of  steam.  While  in  the  present  case 
wherein  the  object  sought  is  to  produce 
hot  air,  to  obtain  as  much  heat  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  and  to 
utilize  all  of  the  heat  (not  allow  any  of 
it  to  go  up  the  stack,  but  use  all  of  the 
products  of  combustion  with  all  of  the 
heat  that  they  possess  in  heating  our 
air)  the  result  is  otherwise.  That  is,  the 
fuel  in  this  way  is  most  economically 
utilized. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  for  making  hot  air  with  the  system 
of  using  steam  for  this  purpose,  it  may 
be  shown  that  nearly  or  quite  four  times 
as  much  heat  is  utilized  by  the  direct 
system  as  is  being  utilized  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  steam  and  in  using  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  hot  air.  Therefore,  it 
plainly  follows  that  the  making  of  hot 
air  by  mingling  it  with  the  products  of 
a  completed  combustion  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the 
making  of  bricks.  Without  going  into 
the  ‘‘ins  and  outs”  of  this  system,  as 
there  is  such  a  small  amount  of  time  at 


my  disposal,  I  will  simply  say  that  air 
may  be  heated  in  this  direct  way  and  be 
perfectly  clean,  so  that  it  will  not  soil 
even  light  colored  materials  and  the 
temperature  may  be  so  reliably  modified 
that  hot  air  made  in  this  way  can  be  as 
safely  used  as  if  the  air  had  been  heated 
with  steam. 

I  will  now  touch  upon  another  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  is  the  drying  of  clay. 
Very  wet  clay  may  be  handled  mechani¬ 
cally  (dispensing  with  all  labor)  from 
the  cart  or  dumping  car  which  brings 
it  from  the  bank  to  a  mechanical  dryer, 
and  from  there  on  to  the  dried  pile,  and 
be  spouted  and  elevated  and  conveyed, 
no  matter  in  reason  how  wet  or  tough 
the  clay  may  be,  just  as  reliably  and  as 
easily  almost  as  if  it  were  dried  grain  or 
pebbles,  and  by  generating  the  heat  in 
the  economical  manner  that  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and  by  applying  it  in  a  direct 
way;  that  is,  by  bringing  the  products 
of  a  complete  combustion  in  direct 
contact  with  the  clay,  from  five  to  six 
thousand  pounds  of  moisture  per  hour 
may  be  driven  off  from  wet  clay  by  the 
use  of  about  two  tons  of  coal  in  ten 
hour’s  time.  Or  putting  it  in  another 
way,  clay  taken  from  the  bank  carrying 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
moisture  may  be  dried  without  injuring 
its  color  or  cohesion  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifteen  tons  per  hour,  so  that  it  will  be  in 
a  proper  condition  for  the  dry  pan  or 
other  pulverizing  machine  by  the  use  of 
two  tons  or  less  of  good  coal  in  ten 
hours. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  time  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  at  the  present  time  is  so  short, 
otherwise  I  would  be  gladly  willing  to 
discuss  with  you  the  means  by  which 
some  of  these  results  are  accomplished. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  at¬ 
tention. 


Then  They  Moved. 


The  Queen— What’s  the  difference  between 
the  hard-up  man  and  the  chess-player? 

The  King— Oh,  give  it  up. 

The  Queen— One  pawns  his  watch ;  the 
other  watches  his  pawn. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Wokker. 
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Fifth  Paper. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


ON  PAVING  BRICK  CLAYS. 

HE  manufacture  of  vitrified  clay 
paving  material  is  a  new  indus¬ 
try  in  this  state;  in  fact,  in  the 
scale  of  production  and  quality  of 
material  it  is  new  to  the  world  as  well. 
Bricks  have  been  used  to  pave  streets 
and  alleys  in  a  small  way  for  a  long  time 
past,  but  the  construction  of  brick 
streets  of  vitrified,  imperishable  materi¬ 
al,  designed  and  guaranteed  to  bear  the 
severest  demands  of  traffic  for  periods  of 
years,  is  a  new  and  valuable  accession  to 
the  clay-working  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  new 
business  has  developed,  and  the  quick 
success  which  our  manufacturers  met  in 
producing  material  able  to  endure  the 
severe  specifications  of  city  engineers  is 
admirable;  it  would  be  marvelous,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  vitrified  sewer  pipes  had  been 
carried  on  so  long  and  so  successfully, 
that  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  that  business  proved  of  un¬ 
limited  value  in  the  new  industry.  In¬ 
deed  without  this  experience,  no  such 
rapid  success  would  have  been  possible. 

The  use  of  vitrified  wares  is  steadily 
on  the  increase;  it  is  not  confined  to 
sewer  pipe  and  paving  brick;  building 
materials  in  the  shape  of  foundation 
blocks,  hollow  tiles,  roofing  tiles,  and 
even  ordinary  pressed  brick  are  either 
required  to  be  vitrified  or  become  more 
valuable  if  they  are  vitrified. 

In  examining  the  subject,  it  is  found 
that  clays  used  for  making  vitrified 
brick  are  chemically  different  from 
those  used  in  making  any  other  form  of 
vitrified  wares.  Hence  the  following 
statements  may  be  applied  to  all  clays 
in  which  vitrification  is  an  essential 
quality. 

Before  taking  up  the  consideration  of 
the  clays,  it  is  proper  to  define  some¬ 
what  more  fully  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  vitrified. 

In  the  third  paper  of  this  series,  the 
term  was  defined  as  indicating  the  in¬ 
cipient  fusion  and  fritting  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  clay  ware  into  a  new  chem¬ 
ical  compound,  not  necessarily  glassy, 
but  indicating  by  its  fracture  that  such 
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a  chemical  union  has  begun  to  take 
place. 

The  degree  to  which  vitrification  has 
taken  place  in  a  burnt  clay  is  measured 
by  its  ability  to  absorb  water,  for  as  the 
chemical  union  progresses,  the  pores  of 
the  clay  become  more  and  more  con¬ 
stricted  and  the  appetite  for  water  less 
and  less.  If  the  clay  be  a  good  vitrify¬ 
ing  variety,  it  will  absolutely  cease  to 
absorb  water  at  a  temperature  some  dis¬ 
tance  beneath  its  melting  point.  Other 
clays,  burnt  at  something  near  the  same 
temperature,  may  enter  into  combina¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  extent,  but  still  absorb 
water  freely.  Such  clays  are  perhaps 
somewhat  vitrified,  after  being  burnt  under 
such  conditions,  but  under  the  classifi¬ 
cation  proposed,  they  must  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  vitrifying  clays. 

The  physical  peculiarities  which 
mark  vitrification  in  a  burnt  clay  are 
the  conchoidal  fracture,  absence  of  pores, 
and  blending  of  the  ingredients  into 
one  mass.  Cracks,  fissures  and  cavities 
may  be  found,  but  porosity  must  not 
exist  in  a  well  vitrified  clay,  and  the 
original  particles  must  have  begun  to 
cohere  by  the  bond  of  heat  instead  of 
the  bond  of  plasticity. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  adequately 
by  words,  the  peculiarities  of  fracture 
which  indicate  vitrification,  but  it  is  a 
quality  which  the  natural  sense  of  any 
observer  readily  teaches  him  to  detect. 

Vitrification  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  phy¬ 
sical  state  or  condition  which  any  clay 
may  assume  if  it  is  heated  to  the  requi¬ 
site  point.  The  qualities  which  a  clay 
must  have  to  be  profitably  made  into 
vitrified  product  are  as  follows: 

1st.  There  must  be  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  vitrifying  temperature  and 
the  fusing  temperature.  Some  clays 
begin  to  vitrify  at  low  heat  and  become 
perfectly  non  absorbent  without  ever 
approaching  to  a  point  where  the  clay 
becomes  soft  or  bloated.  Others  stand 
heat  well  up  to  a  certain  limit  and  then 
fail  rapidly.  Obviously,  the  latter  would 
not  do  for  a  vitrified  product,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  burn  a  kiln  of 
it,  without  overburning  a  large  quantity 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  heat  to 
cause  the  rest  of  the  kiln  to  properly 
vitrify. 

There  must  be  a  margin,  or  a  tolerably 
broad  range  of  temperatures,  inside  of 
which  the  vitrifying  action  takes  place 
without  approaching  fusion;  for  if  a 
burner  is  working  between  two  extremes, 
too  high  absorption  and  porosity  of  his 
output  on  one  side,  and  melted  and 


twisted  ware  on  the  other,  it  is  plain 
that  he  could  not  pay  Peter  without 
borrowing  from  Paul. 

If  a  clay  have  this  first  great  condi¬ 
tion,  this  happy  balance  between  re¬ 
fractoriness  and  fusibility,  it  can  be 
profitably  worked,  but  its  value  will  de¬ 
pend  partly  on  two  other  factors.  2nd. 
Plasticity.  3rd.  Color. 

The  importance  of  the  requisite  plas¬ 
ticity  is  easily  seen,  for  if  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sessed,  it  must  be  obtained  by  mixture 
which  may  interfere  with  the  first  and 
more  important  quality  of  vitrification. 
Again  a  balance  of  qualities  is  needed. 
Too  great  plasticity  causes  imperfect 
arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  clay 
in  passing  through  the  die  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  Too  little  causes  surface  im¬ 
perfections,  cracks,  roughness,  etc.  The 
majority  of  the  vitrifying  clays  are  not 
naturally  very  plastic  as  they  occur; 
they  may  have  been  once,  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  gone,  and  it  is  only  by  fine  crush¬ 
ing  and  very  thoroughing  tempering 
that  plasticity  sufficient  can  be  induced 
However,  the  faults  of  plasticity  can 
largely  be  conquered  by  the  use  of  pro¬ 
per  mechanical  means,  while  the  vitrifi¬ 
cation  depends  on  inherent  chemical 
properties  which  we  cannot  vary  or 
alter. 

3rd.  The  color  of  the  ware  is  only  im¬ 
portant,  in  view  of  a  singular  prejudice 
which  the  public  have  cultivated 
against  light  colored  materials.  The 
popular  idea  is  that  vitrification  is 
measured  by  the  dark  color  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  and  that  light  colors  are  prim  a 


1.  Bucyrus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Glous- 
ter  shale. 

2.  Bucyrus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Shale 
and  plastic  clay  mixed. 

3.  Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  Canton  shale. 

4.  Waynesburg  Brick  and  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Waynesburg  shales. 

5.  Ohio  Paving  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Darling¬ 
ton  shales. 

6.  A.  O.  Jones  Co.,  Zanesville,  O.,  Shale  and 


facie  evidence  of  softness.  This  is  by 
n©  means  true.  Many  of  the  impure 
fire  clay  beds  of  the  state  make  most 
excellent  vitrified  brick,  but  cannot  be 
sold  on  account  of  their  naturally  light 
color.  This  difference  is  due  more  to 
the  condition  of  the  iron  present  than 
to  its  amount.  In  the  light  colored 
clays,  the  iron  is  largely  present  as 
grains,  while  in  most  shales  it  is  in  the 
state  which  effects  equally  every  particle 
of  the  clay,  whether  chemically  com¬ 
bined  or  not. 

The  proper  qualities  of  vitrification, 
plasticity  and  color,  being  duly  under¬ 
stood,  the  source  of  such  materials  re¬ 
mains  to  be  considered.  There  are  three 
sources  in  this  state : 

1st.  The  shale  clays,  coming  largely 
from  the  coal  measures,  but  represented 
in  all  of  the  older  deposits  as  well. 

2nd.  The  impure  and  low  grade  fire 
clays,  coming  from  the  coal  measures. 

3rd.  River  clays  or  sedimentary  de¬ 
posits  of  recent  origin. 

The  drift  clays,  covering  two-thirds  of 
the  state  with  surface  deposits  are  un¬ 
fortunately  very  seldom  suitable  for 
making  vitrified  wares.  They  usually 
fuse  too  suddenly,  are  too  plastic  alone, 
and  nearly  all  contain  lime  stone  gravel 
which  spoils  the  surface  of  the  ware 
after  burning. 

The  shale  clays  are  comparatively 
new  in  their  use.  Sewer  pipe  men  at 
Akron  and  Columbus  have  used  shales 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  extended 
use  of  shale  outside  of  these  places  began 
with  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the 


fire  clay  mixture. 

7.  T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co.,  Zanesville,  O.,  Shale 
and  fire  clay  mixture. 

8.  Columbus  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Huron  shales. 

9.  Akron  Vitrified  Press  Brick  Co.,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Bedford  shales. 

10.  Akron  Vitrified  Press  Brick  Co.,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  another  sample. 

11.  Average  of  preceding  ten  analyses. 


TABLE  II.— Analyses  of  Shale  Clays  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick 

and  Sewer  Pipe. 


ELEMENTS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Silica  (total)... . 

Alumina . 

Water  (combined) . 

57.15 

20.26 

5.50 

58.30 

19.67 

5.15 

57.10 

21.29 

6.00 

49.30 

24.00 

9.40 

57.45 

21.06 

5.90 

55.60 

24.34 

6.75 

.58.20 

22.47 

6  15 

58.38 

20.89 

7.53 

57  28 
21.13 
5.22 

57.40 

21.20 

7.75 

56.61 

21.63 

Clay  and  sandy  impurities 
(total) . 

82.91 

83.12 

84.39 

82.70 

84.41 

86.69 

86.82 

86.80 

83.86 

86  35 

Oxide  of  iron . 

Lime . 

Magnesia . 

Potash . 

Soda . 

7.54 

.90 

1.62 

3.05 

.58 

7.43 

.84 

1.35 

3.04 

.73 

7.31 

.29 

1.53 

3.44 

.61 

8.40 

.56 

1.60 

3.91 

.19 

7.54 

.29 

1.22 

3.27 

.39 

6.11 

.43 

.77 

3.00 

.09 

5.63 

.62 

.98 

3.08 

'  .42 

5.78 

.44 

1.57 

4.68 

.34 

8.52 

5.79 

2.13 

6.57 

1.00 

1.40 

4.10 

I  00 

7.08 

1.11 

1.41 

3.51 

.48 

Fluxing  impurities  (total)... 

13.69 

13.39 

13.18 

14.63 

12.71 

10.40 

10.73 

12.81 

16.44 

14.07 

Moisture . 

2.70 

2.65 

1.30 

1.20 

1.90 

2.65 

1.65 

Total . 

99.30 

99.16 

98.87 

98.54 

99  02 

99.74 

99.20 

99.61 

100.07 

100.42 
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character  of  the  shale  clays  used  among 
the  makers  of  vitrified  wares. 

The  results  of  this  table  show  an 
agreement  which  is  significant  as  well 
as  wonderful.  It  tends  to  show  two 
things.  1st.  That  the  vitrified  products 
of  the  state  are  drawn  from  no  less  than 
eight  distinct  geological  horizons  with 
surprising  uniformity.  2nd.  That  the 
makers  of  vitrified  tvares  have,  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  chemistry  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  selected  materials  of  closely  uni¬ 
form  chemical  character. 

The  average  composition  shows  a  clay 
containing  84.78  per  cent,  of  clay  base 
and  silicious  matter,  and  13.22  per  cent 
of  fluxes,  and  the  variation  from  this 
mean  in  the  10  samples  is  only  4.1  per 
cent,  in  clay  and  sand  and  6  per  cent,  in 
impurities.  The  oxygen  ratio  in  being 
calculated  shows: 

Oxygen  in  silica:  oxygen  in  base  ::  2.19  : 1 
Oxygen  in  alumina:  oxygen  in  flux::2.72 :1 
or,  the  average  shale  clay  is  nearly  a 
Bisilicate  with  over  a  quarter  of  its  basic 
oxygen  derived  irom  fluxes. 

This  formula  represents  a  fusible  ma¬ 
terial,  in  practice  none  of  these  shales 
require  a  high  temperature  to  vitrify 
them,  and  while  none  of  them  actually 
melt  they  all  are  decomposed  or  bloated 
at  low  temperatures.  The  special  points 
to  observe  are  the  uniformly  high  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  alkalis  present,  and  in  the 
Bedford  shales,  the  lime  and  magnesia. 
These  shales  vitrify  so  easily  that  they 
are  still  clear  beautiful  red  in  color 
when  they  refuse  to  absorb  water,  which 
tends  to  show  that  their  iron  does  not 
act  as  a  flux,  for  it  would  not  remain  in 
its  red  form  if  it  were  combined  as  fer¬ 
rous  silicate. 


The  fire  clays  of  the  state  are  the  old¬ 
est  and  best  known  source  of  material 
fit  for  making  vitrified  wares.  It  is  rath¬ 
er  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  talk  of 
fusible  fire-clays.  A  fire  clay  in  the 
sense  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  Ohio, 
means  a  stratified  clay  which  burns 
light  colored;  its  refractoriness  is  not 
considered  in  this  connection.  The 
table  of  Analysis  No.  3,  shows  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  standard  fire  clay  vein 
of  Columbiana  and  Jefferson  counties, 
which  support  the  enormous  industries 
of  that  section  and  also  several  analysis 
of  other  well  known  veins. 

Part  of  these  analyses  were  made  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  but  the 
chemist  who  made  the  last  half  of  the 
series  is  not  known. 

The  average  vitrifying  fire  clay  as 
computed  from  this  table  shows  93.41 
per  cent,  clay  and  sand,  with  5.65  of  iron 
and  fluxes,  and  the  oxygen  ratio  shows, 
oxygen  in  silica:  oxygen  in  bases  ::  2.40:1 
oxygen  in  alumina:  oxygen  in  flux  ::  7.7: 1 
which  indicates  a  clay  much  more  re¬ 
fractory  than  the  shales,  but  still  of 
comparatively  fusible  nature. 

These  indications  are  borne  out  by 
the  results;  the  clays  are  nearly  all  used 
either  for  paving  material  or  for  sewer 
pipe  and  frequently  for  both.  The  thin 
sections  of  the  latter  vitrify  compara¬ 
tively  well,  while  bricks  being  of  larger 
bulk  vitrify  only  very  imperfectly.  They 
become  hard  and  strong,  but  still  absorb 
water  too  freely  to  indicate  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  vitrification. 

The  third  class  of  clays,  the  sedimen¬ 
tary  deposits  which  cover  our  alluvial 
river  bottoms,  have  so  far  found  but 
limited  use  in  producing  vitrified  wares. 


But  the  value  and  the  importance  of 
the  deposits  are  now  being  discovered 
and  three  or  more  factories  are  in  suc¬ 
cessful  oporation  on  these  clays  now. 
The  extent  of  the  beds  in  the  aggregate 
is  enormous;  but  it  is  irregular,  as  the 
clay  has  been  deposited  in  eddies  of  the 
river  and  alternate  with  sand  and  gravel 
Along  the  Ohio  river  they  are  found, 
however,  20  or  30  feet  thick  without 
pebbles. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  such  a  bed 
of  clay  at  Columbia,  a  suburb  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  which  has  been  tested  for  paving 
material  with  very  flattering  results. 
The  figures  are  as  follows: 


Silica,  total . 

. 63.73 

Alumina . 

. 17.17 

Water  (combined) . 

.  4.90 

Clay  and  sand .  ... 

. 85.80 

85.80 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

.  5  85 

Lime . 

. 58 

Magnesia . 

. 97 

Potash . 

.  2.33 

Soda . 

. 67 

Fluxes . 

. 10.40 

10.40 

Moisture . 

.  2.96 

2.96 

Total  . 

. 99.16 

99.16 

The  oxygen  ratio  of  this  clay  shows  : 
Oxygen  in  silica:  oxygen  in  base  ::  3.12 : 1 
oxygen  in  alumina:  oxygen  in  flux  ::  2.77: 
1;  which  indicates  a  clay  more  sandy 
than  either  fire  clay  or  shales,  but  whose 
fire  resisting  qualities  are  reduced  by 
the  large  amount  of  fluxes  to  a  low 
point. 

The  trial  of  the  clay,  which  was  on  a 
large  scale,  10  or  12  car  loads  being  made 
and  burnt,  showed  that  the  fire  qualities 
were  somewhat  above  the  shale  clays  as 


TABLE  III.— Analyses  of  Fire  Clays  used  in  Paving  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe. 


ELEMENTS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Silica,  (total) . 

54  53 

51.72 

51.82 

62.81 

57.80 

64.10 

70.00 

57.75 

59.75 

65.90 

77.65 

59.20 

58.10 

56.71 

Alumina . 

27.88 

30.1(1 

28.69 

21.41 

25.  o4 

21.79 

19  35 

28.66 

27.45 

24.20 

12.78 

26.10 

29.60 

33.72 

Water  (combined) . 

8.87 

9.95 

9.67 

6.52 

8.35 

6.05 

5.39 

8.35 

5.45 

4.80 

4.10 

8.55 

8.70 

6.89 

Clay  and  sandy  impurities  (total) . 

91.78 

91.77 

90.18 

90.74 

91.69 

91.94 

94.65 

95.76 

92.65 

94.90 

94.53 

93.85 

96.40 

97.32 

Titanic  acid . ?. . 

1.26 

1.35 

.72 

1.26 

Oxide  of  iron . 

2.41 

1.94 

2.77 

2.65 

2.51 

2.51 

2.22 

1.94 

2.00 

3.32 

2.70 

1.20 

Lime . 

.42 

.62 

.77 

.58 

.25 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.75 

.80 

,  .55 

1.05 

.40 

.29 

Magnesia . 

.68 

.53 

1.41 

.85 

.61 

.58 

.34 

.24 

.65 

.54 

.45 

.75 

.54 

1.58 

Potash . 

3.31 

2.74 

2.57 

2.89 

2.51 

2.62 

2.90 

2.55 

3.58 

2.30 

1.30 

1.53 

1.75 

1.01 

Soda . 

.12 

.21 

.18 

.03 

Fluxing  impurities  (total) . 

6.94 

5.83 

7.77 

7.18 

6.06 

5.84 

5.61 

4.88 

4.98 

5.64 

5.62 

6.03 

3.89 

2.88 

Moisture . 

.76 

1.05 

1.72 

1.47 

2.25 

1.10 

Total . 

100.24 

100.00 

100.39 

100.65 

100.00 

98.88 

100.26 

100.64 

97.63 

100.54 

100.15 

99.88 

100.29 

100.20 

1.  N.  U.  Walker’s  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Columbiana 
Co.,  Ohio,  Sewer  pipe. 

2.  Freeman’s  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Jefferson  Co., 
Ohio,  Sewer  pipe. 

3.  Island  Siding,  Jefferson  Co.,  suitable  for 
sewer  pipe. 

4.  Island  Siding,  Jefferson  Co.,  suitable  for 
sewer  pipe,  second  sample. 


5.  State  Line  Paving  Brick  Co.,  East  Pales¬ 
tine,  Ohio,  Paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe. 

6.  Massilon  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Massilon,  Ohio, 
Shale  and  lire  clay  mixture,  mostly  lire  clay. 

7.  Toronto,  Jeflerson  Co.,  Sewer  pipe  clay. 

£  4<  a  ti  u  n  u 

9.  “  “  “  average  top  and  bot¬ 

tom. 


10.  Empire,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  Sewer  pipe 
clay. 

11.  Elliottsville,  Jefferson  Co., Sewer  pipe  clay. 

12.  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

13.  Croxton  Run,  Sewer  pipe  clay. 

14.  N.  U.  Walkers,  Columbia,  Sewer  pipe 
-  clay. 
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a  class,  but  distinctly  below  the  vitrify¬ 
ing  fire  clays  of  the  third  table. 

These  tabulated  analyses  of  the  three 
classes  of  vitrifying  clays  of  Ohio,  while 
they  are  very  incomplete,  still  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  a  subject  previously  in 
the  dark.  A  comparison  of  their  oxygen 
ratios  still  further  aids  in  obtaining  a 
clear  impression  of  their  relative  quali¬ 
ties. 


TABLE  IV. 


Kind  of  Clay. 

Oxygen  in 
Silica. 

Oxygen  in 
Bases. 

Oxygen  in 
Alumina. 

Oxygen  in 
Flux. 

Shale  clays . 

2.19 

1 

2.72 

1 

Sedimentary . 

3.12 

1 

2.77 

1 

Fire  clays . 

2.40 

1 

7.70 

1 

Stated  in  words,  the  oxygen  ratios  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  shales  are  the  most  easily 
fusible  on  account  of  low  ratios  in  both 
columns.  The  sedimentary  clays  are  a 
less  fusible  silicate  than  either  of  the 
others  but  the  base  ratio  more  than 
counteracts  this  influence,  leaving  a 
compound  slightly  more  refractory  than 
than  the  shales. 

The  fire  clays,  more  refractory  than 
shales  as  to  silicate  composition,  and  far 
more  free  from  fluxing  impurities  than 
either  of  the  others,  make  a  compound 
of  a  distinctly  higher  refractory  power 
than  either  of  the  others. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  a  hasty  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  vitrifying  clays  of  Ohio 
discloses.  Subsequent  and  more  com¬ 
plete  investigations  may  modify  the 
conclusions  thus  far  obtained;  but  one 
fact  seems  to  be  indicated  quite  strong¬ 
ly  by  these  results:  viz,  that  no  one  of 
these  clays  is  in  itself  a  perfect  material 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  shales  are  too  fusible  and  lose  their 
shape  at  too  low  a  heat,  but  vitrify  per¬ 
fectly.  The  river  clays  also  are  too  fusible 
and  also  vitrify  perfectly.  The  fire  clays 
are  more  refractory  and  keep  their  shape 
well  but  at  the  expense  of  their  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  On  this  account  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  would  be  improved  by  mixture 
with  the  latter. 

Also  in  regard  to  plasticity,  the  shales 
are,  as  a  class,  too  little  plastic  to  work 
alone.  The  river  clays  are  too  plastic. 
The  fire  clays  are  about  right  to  work 
alone.  Here  again,  no  two  ingredients 
but  what  make  an  improvement  by 
mixture. 

As  to  color,  the  shales  all  burn  dark, 
also  the  river  clays.  The  fire  clays  burn 
light  colored.  By  mixture,  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  one-half  and  one-third  fire  clay, 
the  color  is  still  dark  and  the  popular 


prejudice  for  dark  material  is  satisfied. 

This  mixture  of  clays  seems  by  theory 
to  present  may  advantages.  In  practice 
three  or  four  instances  can  be  cited  in 
Ohio  where  this  plan  is  carried  out  with 
the  production  of  material  of  the  very 
best  quality. 

There  are  instances  in  each  class  of 
clays  of  materials  found  naturally  which 
just  fill  the  wants  of  manufacturers  with¬ 
out  mixing. 

But  it  can  hardly  fail,  that  as  the  in¬ 
dustry  gets  older  and  the  requirements 
of  the  public  become  more  sharp  and 
severe,  the  advantages  of  mixture  will  be 
used  to  bring  up  the  grade  of  material 
that  is  now  allowed  to  be  used  without 
protest. 

Fortunately,  the  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  clay  deposits  will  allow  of 
this  being  easily  and  cheaply  done,  as 
the  shales  and  fire  clays  are,  in  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  their  areas,  found  in  close 
proximity.  Also  the  sedimentary  clays 
along  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers 
are  found  within  short  distances  of  the 
fire  clays  and  shales  of  the  hills  on  either 
side. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICKLAYING. 

Sixth  Paper. 

HASj^already  been 
intimated,  there  are 
a  variety  of  arrange¬ 
ments  into  which 
bricks  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition;  that 
is,  in  position  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  walls  of  various  widths,  and  pre¬ 
serve,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
strength  and  exterior  finish.  Some  of 
these  will  be  shown  by  diagram,  which 
is  at  once  the  quickest  and  easiest 
method  of  showing  the  manners  of 
layine. 

Two  courses  of  a  nine-inch  wall  will 
be  shown.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  nine-inch  wall  is  one  of  the  thickness 
of  a  single  brick,  and  which  is  only  used 
in  the  construction  of  low  houses  and 
walls  that  support  little  weight.  Such 
walls  may  have  square  ends  or  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  “return,”  both  of  which 
forms  will  be  shown. 

Fig.  1  shows  first  course  A  of  a  nine- 
inch  wall  in  Flemish  Bond,  both  ends 
of  which  are  square;  the  second  course 
B  of  the  same  wall,  both  being  the 
ground  plans.  In  the  same  figure  are 
shown  an  elevation  and  end  view  of  the 
same  wall.  The  first  course  as  shown 


is  composed  of  two  stretchers  a  followed 
by  a  header  b,  two  stretchers  c,  a  header 
d,  a  and  so  on,  the  alternation  being 
continued. 

The  second  course  commencing  with 
a  header  a,  is  followed  by  a  half  closer 
z ,  another  header,  and  then  follow  two 
stretchers. 


.'V  V*v*  ' 


The  result  is,  as  is  easily  seen  in  the 
elevation  and  end  view,  that  a  strong 
wall  is  made  in  which  there  is  an  almost 
perfect  overlapping  or  bonding  of  every 
element  of  brick.  This  is  a  very  desir¬ 
able  feature  and  is  seldom  accomplished 
more  perfectly  than  in  the  wall  that  is 
being  described. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  two  courses  A  and  B 
of  a  nine-inch  wall  with  a  return  at  its 
end.  In  this  the  first  course  is  com¬ 
posed  of  header  a,  two  stretchers  b, 
header  c,  two  stretchers  d,  and  so  on 
alternately.  The  return  wall  begins 
with  stretcher  z,  half  closer  y,  two 
stretchers  x,  followed  by  alternations  of 
headers  and  pairs  of  stretchers.  The 


second  course  begins  with  header  a, 
half  closer,  z,  header  b,  two  stretchers 
c,  and  alternation  of  headers  and 
stretchers.  The  return  wall  commences 
with  a  header  and  the  stretchers  and 
headers  are  alternated  as  in  the  usual 
Flemish  Bond.  “Nimbus.” 
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The  clay-  w  orker. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No,  87. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

UP  OR  DOWN,  OR  UP  AND  DOWN. 

HERE  has  been  some  interesting 
and  profitable  discussions  of  late 
in  the  Clay- Worker  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  kilns.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  calls  for  exhaustive  discuss¬ 
ion,  that  we  may  learn  something  we 
need  to  know.  It  has  been  shown  that 
each  of  the  different  kilns  have  their 
advantages,  as  well  as  some  defects. 
There  are  many  points  to  consider — 
their  first  cost  and  their  durability,  and 
their  economic  features,  and  the  quality 
of  the  ware  they  turn  out. 

The  down  draft  kilns  have  one  im¬ 
portant  point  in  their  favor,  which  has 
been  mentioned.  The  bricks  that  are 
exposed  to  most  intense  heat  have  least 
weight  or  strain  on  them,  the  heat  be¬ 
ing  diffused  and  tempered  before  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  bottom  bricks 
that  carry  the  greatest  weight.  There 
is  much  greater  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
in  down  draft  kilns,  as  the  live  heat  is 
radiated  before  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ware,  while  in  an  up  draft  all  radia¬ 
ting  heat  first  passes  through  the  ware. 

In  this  discussion  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  up  draft  kilns  can  have 
crowns  as  well  as  down  draft  kilns,  and 
that  improved  up  draft  kilns  protect 
the  bottom  courses  or  arches  of  kiln  as 
thoroughly  from  sudden  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  as  does  the  down  draft  protect 
top  of  kiln. 

Another  point  should  be  considered 
in  down  draft  kilns;  about  28  to  32 
courses  in  height  are  set,  while  in  up 
draft  kilns  they  are  set  from  40  courses 
to  50  courses  high.  This  adds  fully  50 
per  cent,  to  the  weight  that  must  be 
sustained  by  bottom  courses. 

As  to  uniformity  of  heat  from  bottom 
to  top ;  as  sure  as  the  sparks  fly'  up¬ 
ward,  a  more  uniform  heat  can  be 
sustained  by  an  upward  moving  volume 
of  heat,  than  the  reverse,  each  being 
protected  from  atmospheric  influence 
by  a  brick  arch.  Where  there  is  no 
crown,  two  or  three  top  courses  will  be 
affected  by  the  atmosphere,  reducing 
the  temperature  at  that  point.  A  good 
substitute  is  a  layer  of  three  inches  of 
fine  slack  at  the  finish.  This  acts  as  a 
blanket  and  makes  it  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  uniform  heat  to  top,  burning  bricks 
red  under  the  platting. 

There  are  some  rules,  however,  that 


apply  alike  to  either  process.  First,  a 
brick  should  be  heated  uniformly 
through  its  entire  bulk  before  the 
shrinking  or  finishing  heat  is  applied. 
If  this  be  true  of  one  brick,  it  applies 
with  equal  force  to  all  the  bricks  in  the 
kiln.  A  brick  burned  in  this  way  will 
show  uniform  color  and  hardness 
throughout  when  broken.  If  heat  is 
applied  too  rapidly  and  shrinkage  be¬ 
gins  on  the  surface  before  center  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  heated,  the  brick  near  surface 
will  be  of  different  color  from  the 
center. 

The  same  result  will  be  noticed  in  the 
kiln  as  a  whole,  if  shrinking  heat  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  kiln  of  bricks  before  it  is 
uniformly  heated  in- every  part.  There 
will  be  a  marginal  stripe  in  the  kiln — 
black  in  one  part,  red  in  another,  and 
yellow  margined  stripe  or  border  which 
is  quite  deep  in  some  cases.  By  what¬ 
ever  process  they  are  burned  (coal  in 
clay  excepted)  the  whole  mass  of  ware 
should  be  as  near  as  practicable  uni¬ 
formly  heated  to  a  point  near  that  of 
shrinking  before  the  finishing  heat  is 
applied  ;  then  it  should  be  maintained 
at  that  degree  until  finished.  A  kiln 
should  be  so  constructed  that  the  bur¬ 
ner  can  see  how  his  heat  is  operating  at 
all  times,  and  not  only  this,  but  he 
should  be  able  to  control  not  only  the 
degree,  but  the  distribution  of  the  heat 
ss  well.  He  should  know  whether  the 
kiln  is  shrinking  alike  in  every  part, 
and  how  much.  If  he  cannot  see  or 
know  these  things,  he  is  in  shoal  waters 
and  needs  the  help  of  a  pilot  familiar 
with  the  location  of  the  breakers. 

To  carry  out  these  rules,  time  is  a 
prime  factor,  as  time  is  required  to  bring 
the  ware  to  the  condition  required. 
Heaving  fuel  into  a  kiln  faster  than  it 
can  be  consumed,  and  before  it  is  ready 
for  it,  is  like  firing  all  your  cartridges  at 
the  enemy  before  he  is  within  bullet 
range.  It  may  be  amusing  but  it  is  un¬ 
profitable. 

I  believe  the  claim  of  superiority  of 
up  draft  in  watersmoking  has  not  been 
disputed.  In  a  down  draft,  the  bricks 
that  are  subjected  to  the  most  moisture 
or  steam,  have  most  weight  on  them. 
In  an  up  draft  the  bricks  thus  exposed 
have  least  weight  upon  them. 

Here  then  comes  in  the  up  and  down 
draft  kiln,  up  draft  for  watersmoking 
and  down  draft  for  burning.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  this  kiln  is  the  best,  combining 
the  good  points  of  both.  Whether  the 
up  and  down  draft  principle  can  be 
made  a  success  in  practice,  has  not 


been  fully  demonstrated.  When  we 
undertake  to  use  dampers  within  a  hot 
kiln,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way.  They  must  be  made  of  fine  clay 
and  are  liable  to  warp  with  intense  heat 
on  one  side  and  refuse  to  move  into 
position  to  change  drafts. 

One  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers 
in  the  West  spent  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  incorporating  the  up  draft  into  his 
down  draft  kilns,  but  after  a  thorough, 
practical  test,  abandoned  the  combina¬ 
tion.  Heat  is  exceedingly  sensitive  and 
hard  to  control,  and  to  change  your  as¬ 
cending  volume  of  heat,  to  a  decending 
volume  by  the  turn  of  a  damper  is 
hardly  practicable  in  a  kiln  of  ordinary 
dimensions. 

This  discussion  applies  particularly 
to  building  bricks,  and  to  burn  them 
economically  they  must  be  burned  in 
large  quantities,  from  two  hundred 
thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  in 
each  kiln.  Many  brickmakers  think 
that  dry  press  brick  can  be  burned  suc¬ 
cessfully  only  in  down  draft  kilns.  One 
plant  in  St.  Louis  that  makes  30  mil¬ 
lions  dry  press  brick  by  hydraulic  pro¬ 
cess,  and  ten  millions  by  the  plastic 
process,  burn  their  entire.output  in  up 
draft  open  top  kilns,  and  do  good  burn¬ 
ing,  too.  The  writer  has  been  informed 
by  men  interested  in  brickmaking  in 
St.  Louis,  that  by  far  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  dry  press  bricks,  including  hy¬ 
draulic  brick,  are  burned  in  up  draft 
open  top  kilns.  As  fine  kilns  of  fire 
brick  as  the  writer  ever  saw  were  burned 
in  open  up  draft  kilns,  the  top  being 
covered  with  fine  coal  at  the  finish. 

Now  we  come  to  vitrified  paving 
bricks.  Here  the  down  draft  kilns 
seem  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
are  probably  better  adapted  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  or  vitrifying  of  bricks  than  any 
other.  And  yet  it  seems  that,  on  even 
the  most  successful  paving  brick  plants, 
the  bricks  that  are  not  hard  enough, 
added  to  those  that  are  unfit  for  market 
because  of  having  been  too  hot,  make 
up  a  large  per  centage  of  the  whole  out¬ 
put.  So  the  up  draft  folks  may  yet 
divide  even  the  burning  of  street  pavers 
with  their  down  draft  friends. 

Let  the  discussion  go  on.  Bro.  Crary 
seems  to  have  drawn  the  fire  of  many 
down  draft  batteries  on  his  devoted 
head.  This  article  is  simply  a  diversion 
in  his  favor.  We  only  want  to  help 
“hold  up  Aaron’s  hands.” 


The  man  who  is  so  busy  he  has  not 
time  to  read  about  his  own  business,  is 
too  busy  to  be  a  good  business  man.-Ex. 
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THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST. 

I  have  received  the  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  numbers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
subscribed  for  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  them,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Convention  number. 

Thinking  that  a  short  letter  from  the 
West  would  be  of  interest  to  yourself 
and  readers.  I  will  give  you  a  few  items 
regarding  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  low  price  of  lead,  silver  and  wool 
and  prevailing  hard  times  has  been 
quite  a  draw  back  to  Montana  for  the 
past  several  months,  but  there  has  been 


paying  careful  attention  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  breeding  of  their  flocks,  the 
wool  industry  will  continue  to  thrive. 
The  past  winter  has  been  very  mild  and 
the  stock  on  the  ranges  are  in  splendid 
condition.  The  copper  .industry  in 
Montana  has  grown  to  enormous  pro¬ 
portions.  Our  copper  industry  output 
is  now  far  in  excess  of  any  other  state 
in  the  Union,  and  with  the  improved 
methods  of  smelting  and  refining  the 
product  is  of  the  best.  The  electrical 
refined  copper  of  Great  Falls  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  the  world. 

The  brick  business  in  this  city  is  well 


The  output  from  the  Sand  Coulee 
Coal  Mine,  12  miles  from  here,  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase.  They  are  now  ship¬ 
ping  over  3,000  tons  per  day,  and  within 
60  days  the  Belt  coal  mines  will  be 
shipping  at  least  1,500  tons  per 
day. 

The  building  of  the  large  flouring 
mill  by  the  Washburn,  Crosby  Company 
of  Minneapolis  and  the  erection  of  a 
large  brewery  and  malting  works  by  the 
Montana  Brewing  Company  will  make 
a  home  market  for  a  large  amount  of 
grain.  There  has  been  already  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  plowed  ready 


The  Largest  Electrolytic  Refining  Plant  in  the  World,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


no  suffering  or  real  need  as  there  has 
been  in  many  sections  of  the  East,  es¬ 
pecially  in  overcrowded  cities.  A  great 
many  of  the  lead  and  silver  mines  here 
have  started  up  again  regardless  of  the 
low  price  of  the  white  metal.  The  miner 
has  started  work  again  in  the  most 
economical  way  and  is  adapting  himself 
to  the  existing  circumstances.  The  wool 
men  are  likewise  cutting  off  expenses 
at  every  possible  point  and  by  scour¬ 
ing  wool  here  at  home  and  saving  the 
freight  on  the  grease  and  dirt  and  by 


represented.  We  have  five  yards  mak¬ 
ing  common  brick  and  two  yards  mak¬ 
ing  fire  brick.  One  of  the  fire  brick 
companies  has  a  fine  body  of  clay  suita¬ 
ble  for  making  sewer  pipe,  and  has 
put  in  machinery  for  that  purpose.  The 
protection  afforded  by  freight  on  the 
goods  of  eastern  competitors,  makes  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  sewer 
pipe  a  very  desirable  one  here.  There 
is  a  large  home  market  for  fire  brick  the 
year  round,  owing  to  the  quantity  used 
by  the  various  smelters. 


for  crop  this  spring,  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  Great  Falls. 

Every  indication  points  to  a  busy 
and  prosperous  season  here  during  the 
coming  summer. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  indul¬ 
gence  and  wishing  you  the  success 
which  your  paper  deserves,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Great  Falls,  Mont.  E.  W.  King. 

The  death  of  an  ossified  man  in 
Tennessee  is  reported.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  says  he  died  hard. 
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Written  for  the  Clat-Woekee. 

PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 
No.  3. 


JUDGMENT  OF  OTHER  STATES. 

HE  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  the  judgements  of 
one  State,  shall  have  full  faith 
and  credit  in  every  other,  may  be  well 
construed,  as  intended  to  apply  only 
where  the  persons  against  whom  they 
are  sought  to  be  enforced,  came  within 
the  operation,  either  of  the  general  law, 
or  of  the  particular  proceedings  on 
which  they  were  founded.  Where  such 
has  not  been  the  case,  the  judgment  is 
obviously  void,  and  a  plea  alleging  that 
it  is  so,  does  not  take  etlect  by  denying 
the  merits  of  a  previous  judicial  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  controversy,  but  by  es¬ 
tablishing  that  so  far  as  the  defendant 
is  concerned,  it  was  never  made  the 
subject  of  an  authoritative  adjudication. 

In  other  words,  as  a  judgment  rendered 
against  a  party  who  is  not  within  the 
sovereignty  in  which  it  is  pronounced, 
and  he  has  not  voluntarily  submitted 
himself  to  its  authority,  by  appearing  in 
the  action,  is  a  mere  nullity  so  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  him  personally.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  without  the  scope  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution,  which  may  be 
held  to  have  intended  to  give  force  of  an 
absolute  conclusion  toactsreally  judicial 
in  their  nature,  and  not  to  spell  as  are 
simply  void  in  point  of  positive  law,  and 
moral  and  international  obligation. 

The  judgment  of  another  State  is  put, 
by  the  Constitution,  on  the  same  footing 
as  a  domestic  judgment.  But  this  does 
not  prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  in  which  the  original 
judgment  was  given,  to  pronounce  it,  or 
the  right  of  the  State  itself  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  persons  or  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  The  Constitution  did  not 
mean  to  confor  a  new  power  or  juris¬ 
diction,  but  simply  regulate  the  effect  of 
the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  over  per¬ 
sons  and  things  within  the  territory. 

This  view  was  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  action  of 
debt,  brought  on  a  judgment  obtained 
in  the  State  of  Georgia ;  to  which  the 
defendants  pleaded,  that  neither  of 
them  was  served  with  process,  or  ap¬ 
peared  personally  or  by  attorney  in  the 
original  action.  And  also  that,  one  of 
the  defendants,  never  was  an  inhabitant 
or  resident  of  Georgia,  was  not  served 
with  process,  and  never  appeared  in 
the  action.  The  plaintiff  replied,  setting 


forth  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in 
Georgia  as  an  estoppel ;  upon  which 
the  defendants  demurred.  The  record 
thus  set  forth,  contained  an  allegation 
that  the  defendant,  against  whom  the 
suit  was  brought,  came  by  their  attorney 
before  the  chosen  to  try  the  issue  in  the 
cause ;  but  it  also  appeared  from  the 
return  to  the  writ,  and  the  recital  of  the 
defense  taken,  that  but  one  of  them  had 
been  served  with  process,  and  that  the 
other  had  not  joined  in  taking  defence 
to  the  action.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  held,  that  the  mere  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  judgment,  would  not 
preclude  the  parties  from  contesting  the 
fact  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  the  recital 
in  the  record  was  not  sufficiently  certain 
to  act  by  way  of  estoppel;  for  although 
there  was  an  allegation  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  both  the  defend¬ 
ants  had  appeared  before  the  jury,  there 
were  others  which  more  conclusively 
showed,  that  only  one  had  been  served 
or  taken  defence.  It  was  therefore  de¬ 
cided,  that  as  the  plea  was  good  in  itself, 
and  the  replication  not  sustained  by  the 
record  produced  for  its  support,  the 
judgment  which  constituted  the  cause 
of  action  was  invalid  as  to  one  of  the 
parties,  and  being  joint  in  its  character, 
must  be  held  to  have  failed  as  to 
both. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  the  law,  it 
was  pointed  out,  that  a  judgment  could 
.only  take  eflect  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  country  or  sovereignty  in  which  it 
was  rendered,  and  that  where  a  party 
neither  subject  to  those  laws  by  resi¬ 
dence  nor  allegiance,  nor  made  answer- 
able  to  them  by  the  service  of  process  or 
appearance,  the  judgment  was  without 
any  original  effect,  and  could  not  be 
supposed  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  provision. 

“The  laws  of  a  State,”  it  was  said,  “Do 
not  operate  except  upon  its  own  citizens; 
nor  does  a  decree  or  judgment  of  its 
judicial  tribunals,  except — so  far  as  is 
allowed  by  country,  or  required  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
neither  of  these  can  be  held  to  sanction 
so  unjust  a  principle.”  If  the  States 
were  merely  foreign  to  each  other,  a 
judgment  in  one  would  not  be  received 
in  another  as  a  report,  but  merely  as 
evidence  of  debt  controvertible  by  the 
party  sued  upon  it.  By  the  Constitution, 
such  a  judgment  is  to  have  the  same 
eflect  it  would  have  in  the  State  where 
it  was  rendered  ;  that  is,  it  is  to  conclude 
as  to  everything  over  which  the  court 
which  rendered  it  had  jurisdiction.  If 


the  property  of  a  citizen  of  another 
State  within  its  lawful  jurisdiction,  is 
condemned  by  lawful  process  there,  the 
decree  is  final  and  conclusive.  If  the 
citizen  himself  is  there,  and  served  with 
process,  he  is  bound  to  appear  and 
make  his  defence,  or  submit  to  the  con¬ 
sequences.  But  if  never  there,  there  is 
no  jurisdiction  over  his  person,  and  a 
judgment  cannot  follow  him  beyond 
the  territories  of  the  State;  and  if  it 
does,  he  may  treat  it  as  a  nullity.  And 
the  courts  here  will  so  treat  it,  when  it 
is  made  to  appear  in  a  legal  way,  that 
he  was  never  a  proper  subject  of  the 
adjudication. 

It  is  held  in  most  of  the  courts  of  this 
county,  that  the  judgments  of  other 
States  are  only  prima  facie  evidence  of 
jurisdiction,  although  conclusive  upon 
the  merits  in  controversy,  when  the  fact 
of  jurisdiction  is  admitted.  And  if  suc¬ 
cessfully  impeached  on  the  latter  point, 
necessarily  fall  as  to  the  former. 

The  question  was  fully  examined  in 
a  case  in  Rhode  Island  which  decides 
that,  although  the  judgment  of  a  sister 
State  should  be  regarded  a  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
by  which  it  was  rendered,  it  is  still  not 
conclusive  and  will,  if  successfully  im¬ 
peached  on  this  point  lose  its  rank  as  a 
judgment,  and  be  wholly  void  on  all 
others.  And  this  course  of  decision  has 
now  received  the  sanction  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
holds  that  the  judgment  of  one  State 
will  not  be  conclusive  in  another,  un¬ 
less  the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the 
parties,  and  that  a  State  cannot  give  to 
the  proceedings  of  its  tribunal  a  greater 
or  more  extensive  operation,  than  that 
of  the  laws  from  which  they  derive  their 
whole  force  and  virtue,  and  which  are 
necessarily  confined '  to  those  persons 
who  reside  within  the  State  itself,  or  are 
in  some  other  way  justly  amenable  to 
its  jurisdiction. 

[TO  be  continued.] 


INVENTORS  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  CAN¬ 
NOT  EVEN  PARTIALLY  USE 
PATENTED  ELEMENTS. 

The  inventor  of  an  improvement 
upon  a  previously  patented  combina¬ 
tion  cannot,  as  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  holds,  use  one  of  the  patented 
elements  in  a  dwarfed  and  incomplete 
way,  but  by  its  use  receive  the  old  re¬ 
sultant  benefit,  and  escape  the  charge  of 
infringement  by  reason  of  the  low  per¬ 
centage  of  such  use. 
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ENGLAND,  France  and  Hol¬ 
land  the  tobacco  pipe  indus¬ 
try  has  reached  extensive 
proportions,  and  the  American 
trade  has  been  almost  entirely 
supplied  from  those  countries. 

England  was  the  first  civilized  country 
to  produce  smoking  pipes,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  soon  after 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  introduced  the 
custom,  after  his  visit  to  America  where 
he  found  the  Indians  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  tobacco.  Before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Holland  had  taken  up  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  pipes,  the  mam  centre  of  the 
industry  being  at  Gouda.  These  early 
pipes  were  made  of  white  clay  and 
possessed  diminutive  bowls  and  long 
stems.  The  manufacture  is  still  carried 
on  extensiveiy  at  Gouda,  and  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  some 
remarkably  fine  examples  from  there 


Early  Staffordshire  Pipe  [Glaze  Pottery )  Collection 
of  J.  B.  Gray. 


were  exhibited,  with  stems  four  feet  in 
length,  elaborately  decorated  over  the 
entire  surface  with  raised  designs.  Of 
such  lengths  were  these  fragile  objects 
that  a  smoker  could  not  reach  the  bowl 
to  light  it,  with  his  extended  arm,  but 
was  obliged  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
second  person. 

Regular  smokers  of  clay  pipes  usually 
prefer  those  with  long  stems,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  smoke  has  an  opportunity 
to  cool  before  reaching  the  mouth  and 
at  Broseley,  in  England,  long-stemmed 
pipes,  either  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
have  been  made  for  three  centuries  and 
are  still  manufactured,  and  have  become 
noted  the  civilized  world  over  as  “Bros- 
eley’s”  or  “Church  Wardens.” 

In  some  parts  of  Staffordshire  elabo¬ 
rately  modeled  clay  pipes  were  made  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  of  grotesque  forms,  and  generally 
colored  with  tinted  glazes.  Some  of 
these  were  coiled  in  the  form  of  a 


trumpet,  thus  securing  the  desired 
length  of  stem  in  a  compact  form  as  in 
the  example  here  figured,  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Bragge, 
of  Birmingham,  England,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Gray,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.  This  is  a  Janus  faced  pipe 
which  measures  six  inches  from  tip  of 
nose  to  end  of  stem,  which  if  straight¬ 
ened  out,  would  extend  to  twenty-six 
inches.  The  Bragge  collection  of  smok¬ 
ing  paraphernalia  numbered,  before  it 
was  dispersed,  twenty  thousand  speci¬ 
mens,  and  was  the  most  extensive  of  its 
kind  ever  gathered  together. 

Pipe  sculpture  in  clay  has  perhaps 
been  carried  to  greater  perfection  in 
France  than  anywhere  else,  some  single 
manufacturers  having  produced  as  many 
as  several  hundreds  of  different  designs 
of  heads,  finely  modeled  and  often  en¬ 
ameled  in  colors.  These,  while  reveal¬ 
ing  a  high  degree  of  artistic  workman¬ 
ship,  are  produced  from  moulds  in  large 
numbers  and  at  a  very  low  cost.  Wedg¬ 
wood,  the  greatest  of  English  potters, 
did  not  consider  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  pipes  unworthy  of  his  best  art, 
for  we  find  among  his  productions  many 
pipe-bowls  which  have  been  decorated 
with  exquisite  cames,  reliefs  of  classic 
subjects. 

In  the  United  States  we  know  that 
clay  pipes  were  made  fully  as  early  as 
1690,  and  in  1712  a  pipemaker  was  pro¬ 
ducing  long-stemmed  pipes  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Broseley 
article.  The  industry,  however,  has 
never,  until  quite  recently,  gained  any 
considerable  foot-hold  in  this  country, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  securing 
suitable  clays.  But  pipe  clay  deposits, 
of  excellent  quality,  both  white  and  red, 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  number  of 
manufactories  have  sprung  up  within 
the  past  twenty  years.  Thus  far,  how¬ 
ever,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
pipes  of  elaborate  form  or  decoration. 

During  the  the  first  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  pipe-bowls  made  here  were 
either  plain  or  modeled  in  the  form  of 
the  human  head,  usually  in  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  an  Indian.  In  1856  John 
Gibble  was  making,  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  a 
pipe-bowl  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  the  production 
ceased  many  years  ago. 

It  is  quite  likely  that 

some  of  our  ea  r  1  ie  r  **ed  Cl®v  Pipe- 

Bow  l ,  By  John 

Am  e  r  l  c  a  n  pipemakers  Gibble,  1856. 


may  have  carried  the  art  to  a  higher 
degree  and  produced  actual  portraits  of 
public  men. 


Some  years  ago  a  portion  of  a  red 
clay  pipe-bowl  was  found  in  the  bed  of 
a  creek,  on  Vancouver’s  Island,  which 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  portrait  of 
Henry  Clay,  produced  probably  during 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1844.  On 
one  side,  in  raised  letters  was  the  word 
Henry,  while  on  the  opposite  was  the 
word  Clay,  while  around  the  neck  were 
thirteen  stars,  alternating  with  the  same 


“ Dick  Deadeye,"  by  A.  Peyrau, 
About  1880. 


n  u  m  d  ers 
o  f  arrow- 
points  or 
barbs,  in 
r  e  1  i  e  f . 


This  was  in  all  probability  made  in  the 
United  States  and  dropped  by  some 
explorer. 

Previous  to  1880  Mr.  Peyrau,  a 
Frenchman,  came  to  New  York  and 
for  some  years  made  hand -modeled 
pipe-bowls  of  red  terra  cotta,  some  of 
which  were  excellent  portraits  and 
caricatures  of  prominent  Americans  of 
the  day,  while  others  were  character  de¬ 
signs,  such  as  a  Negro’s  head,  an  Irish 
woman,  the  girl  of  the  period  and  Dick 
Deadeye,  in  Pinafore.  A  miniature 
pipe,  probably  designed  as  a  cigarette, 
which  is  above  shown,  is  characteristic 
example  of  Mr.  Peyrau’s  work. 

Cheap  English  pipes  of  white  clay, 
were  brought  to  this  country  in  large 
quantities  two  centuries  or  more  ago 
for  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  many 
examples  have  been  turned  up  in  the 
shell-heaps  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in 
Indian  graves  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 


York, 
and  some 
of  a  later 
date  have 
been 
found  on 

the  sites  of  Revolutionary  camping 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City,  where  the  British  were  quartered. 
These  often  bear  marks  and  initials  of 
the  makers,  and  some  of  them  can  be 
identified  as  having  been  made  by  par¬ 
ticular  potters  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  has  recently 
discovered,  on  an  island  in  the  Delaware 
river,  opposite  Burlington,  N.  J.,  a  large 
quantity  of  fragments  of  ancient  clay 
pipes  of  British  and  Dutch  manufacture, 
ranging  in  date  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  middle 
of  this.  It  is  known  that  an  Indian 
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trading  post  was  situated  there  at  one 
time  and  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
these  relies  which  Dr.  Abbott  has  ex¬ 
humed  indicate  an  extensive  traffic  in 
these  imported  objects. 

Although  we  have  heretofore  depend¬ 
ed  largely  upon  foreign  countries  for 
clay  tobacco-pipes  consumed  in  this 
country,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  continuing  the  importation  to 
such  an  extent.  With  an  abundance  of 
suitable  clays  at  our  own  doors  and  a 
sufficiency  of  skilled  labor  at  command, 
the  time  lias  come  when  we  should  be 
able  to  produce  ai»  article  as  good  and 
as  low-priced  as  can  be  brought  from 
abroad.  There  is  only  lacking  the 
proper  enterprise  and  artistic  applica¬ 
tion  to  insure  commercial  success  in 
the  production  of  these  objects.  We 
would  suggest  the  reproduction  in  a 
modified  form  of  early  foreign  examples, 
which  combine  artistic  modeling  and 
coloring  with  the  application  of  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  twisted  pipe  figured  above.  Let  our 
pipemakers  produce  some  original  pat¬ 
terns  of  artistic-or  grotesque  design  and 
finished  workmanship,  and  they  will 
find  a  ready  market  for  their  wares  at 
home,  for  the  field  is  broad  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  constantly  increasing. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MANUFACTURE.  SETTING  AND 
BURNING  DRY  PRESSED  BRICK. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

IN  former  writings  in  Clay-Worker, 
I  have  given  the  theory  upon  which 
brick  may  be  made  of  clay  pressed 
in  a  dry  condition,  but  in  order  to  do 
this  all  the  necessary  conditions  must 
be  complied  with.  First,  the  clay  must 
be  homogeneous.  A  stratum  of  strong 
clay,  then  one  of  weak  clay,  then  one  of 
sandy  clay,  will  not  do  for  making  dry 
pressed  brick  with  profit. 

A  clay  bed  for  dry  pressed  brick 
should  be  nearly  alike  from  bottom 
to  top.  It  should  not  be  wet  or  tough 
like  potter’s  clay,  but  comparatively  dry 
and  pulverulent.  Then  it  should  be 
hauled  to  a  shed  and  lay  under  cover 
for  at  least  two  weeks  before  taken  to  the 
machine.  The  moisture  thus  becomes 
equalized,  and  the  clay  is  easily  pulver¬ 
ized.  The  pulverizing  and  incorpora¬ 
tion  should  be  as  complete  and  perfect 
as  possible.  Second,  the  dies  or  molds 
of  the  machine  must  be  evenly  filled 
with  the  same  weight  of  clay  in  every 
mold.  Then  a  certain  maximum  press¬ 


ure  must  be  had,  in  order  to  insure  a 
perfect  compact  of  all  the  particles  of 
clay,  and  thus  perfect  their  co  hesive 
attraction  —  the  only  force  that  unites 
the  particles  of  clay  in  one  solid  body. 

These  two  conditions  being  fulfilled, 
the  next  in  order  is  to  dry  the  brick,  if 
it  be  necessary,  and  set  them  in  a  kiln. 
But  the  cost  of  drying  may  be  avoided 
by  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  clay, 
and  the  brick  set  directly  from  the 
machine  into  kilns  for  burning. 

THE  BEST  KILN  FOR  BURNING  DRY 
PRESSED  BRICK. 

A  slow,  steady,  well  diffused  heat  is 
best  to  watersmoke  any  kiln  of  brick, 
but  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  safe 
and  effective  watersmoking  of  dry  pressed 
brick.  If  air,  heated  to  about  180  de¬ 
grees  F.,  could  be  distributed  equally 
under  the  entire  bottom  of  a  “green” 
brick  kiln,  it  would  be  the  very  best 
way  to  watersmoke  it  and  save  time  and 
fuel.  A  kiln  is  described  and  shown  by 
diagram  in  my  book,  “Brickmaking  and 
Burning,”  that  is  well  adapted  to  the 
burning  of  dry  pressed  brick,  but  if  a 
larger  kiln  be  needed,  the  same  result 
can  be  had  by  building  a  kiln  about  25 
feet  wide  and  any  length  desirable  for  a 
large  quantity  of  brick. 

THE  CHIEF  OBJECT  IS  ATTAINED  BY  THE 

“SETTING”  BRICK  AND  THE  FURNACE. 

Setting  brick  is  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance.  No  kind  of  a  kiln  can  be  built 
that  will  insure  well  burned  brick,  un¬ 
less  the  brick  are  “set”  right.  To  do 
this,  the  setter  must  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  true  theory  as  well  as  the  art 
of  setting.  To  get  a  good  draft  for  the 
combustion  of  fuel,  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  the  inlet  of  cold  air  must  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one-third  of  the  outlet  of  hot  air 
with  the  gases  ;  so  that  as  a  rule,  if  there 
be  three  feet  of  cold  air  entrance  into 
the  furnace,  there  must  be  six  feet 
(superficial)  outlet.  This  would  require 
the  brick  to  beset  in  a  brick  kiln, about 
three-fourths  inches  apart,  and  dry 
pressed  brick  should  never  be  set  less 
than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart. 

The  benches,  overhangers  and  bind¬ 
ing  courses  should  all  be  set  skintling, 
diagonally  across,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  free  passage  of  the  hot  gases  up 
through  the  kiln.  After  the  binding 
courses  over  the  closing  overhangers  are 
on  a  running  course  across  the  kiln,  set 
fire  brick  on  the  length  of  two,  (about 
an  inch  apart)  should  be  put  on;  then 
the  regular  setting  of  the  body  of  kiln 
is  started.  The  brick  may  be  set  skint- 
ling  all  the  way  to  top  of  kiln,  or,  if  the 


usual  way  of  setting  is  preferred,  five 
brick  instead  of  six  should  be  set  across 
the  length  of  two,  all  the  way  to  the  top 
of  kiln.  Then  the  top  should  be  platted 
so  as  to  be  as  open  as  the  setting,  thus 
giving  a  free  escape  for  smoke  and  gases 
A  kiln  thus  set,  will  create  a  draft  that 
will  cause  ready  and  clear,  rapid  com¬ 
bustion  of  fuel  and  the  unobstructed 
escape  of  the  watersmoke. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  set  brick 
in  kilns  too  close,  especially  in  the 
arches,  and  then  put  the  platting  on  too 
tight,  so  that  the  escape  of  the  water¬ 
smoke  is  sluggish,  and  much  of  the 
water  in  it  is  absorbed  by  the  brick. 

WITH  FREE  COMBUSTION  OF  FUEL  AND 
STRONG  DRAFT  UP, 

Verj-  little  of  the  watersmoke  is  retained 
by  the  brick,  and  if  the  heat  in  the  fur¬ 
naces  and  arches  is  not  above  steam 
heat,  there  is  no  danger  of  softening  the 
kiln  to  a  “water  settle,”  and  the  drying 
off  process  is  accomplished  with  a  saving 
of  time  and  fuel,  and  the  kiln  is  in  fine 
order  for  the  heating  up  and  second 
stage  of  burning. 

FURNACES  BEST  FOR  THE  KILN  I  HAVE 
DESCRIBED. 

The  furnace  should  extend  out  from 
the  kiln  five  feet.  Of  course,  this  in¬ 
cludes  thickness  of  the  kiln  wall.  The 
proper  construction  and  working  of  the 
furnaces  of  a  kiln  is  of  like  importance 
with  the  setting  of  it,  and  a  fault  in 
either  will  certainly  prevent  success  in 
burning  however  skillful  the  one  in 
charge  of  the  kiln  may  be. 

THE  REAL  VALUE  AND  QUALITY  OF  DRY 

PRESSED  BRICK  ARE  THINGS  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  OVERLOOKED. 

As  I  have  said,  the  two  conditions  of 
clay  and  the  manufacture  of  it  into  raw 
brick  are  of  the  first  importance,  where 
a  perfect  good  brick  is  wanted.  But 
however  perfect  the  raw  brick,  it  is  no 
more  a  brick  than  bullion  is  a  coined 
dollar,  unless  it  be  perfectly  burned. 

A  brick  made  of  soft,  well  tempered 
clay  may  pass  inspection,  and  be  classed 
as  a  good  brick,  without  perfect  burn¬ 
ing.  But  clay  pressed  dry  must  be  vit¬ 
rified  to  a  certain  extent,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  perfect  cohesion  of  its 
particles.  Gold  dust  is  not  solid  gold 
until  melted,  and  clay  dust  not  fused, 
though  made  compact  by  pressure,  can¬ 
not  become  a  solid,  tenacious  body.  If 
we  take  a  salmon,  dry  pressed  brick  and 
cut  it  with  a  tool,  we  find  that  its 
molecules  are  detached  as  we  cut  it,  but 
if  we  take  a  well  made  dry  pressed 
brick  that  is  perfectly  burned,  we  can 
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cut  it  to  a  fine,  sharp  edge  without 
showing  the  least  fracture  or  granula¬ 
tion.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the 
perfect  burning  of  dry  pressed  brick  is 
absolutely  essential,  in  order  for  the 
manufacturer  to  fairly  compete  with  the 
soft  mud  process. 

A  dry  pressed  brick  must  be  heated 
slow,  then  when  the  maximum  heat 
is  reached,  the  heat  must  be  kept  up 
until  it  passes  clear  through  the  brick, 
then  it  must  be  retained  at  least  ten 
hours  before  the  kiln  be  closed,  and 
after  the  kiln  is  closed,  the  top  of  it 
must  be  covered  with  clay  (where  not 
already  covered),  and  the  kiln  must  be 
allowed  to  cool  by  the  natural  radiation 
of  heat  or  absorption  by  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Any  attempt  to  force  the  cool¬ 
ing  of  a  brick  kiln  is  damaging,  and 
especially  so  with  a  kiln  of  dry  pressed 
brick. 

THE  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE  MEN  MAY 
NOT  LIKE  MY  TALK, 

Yet  if  they  will  examine  my  writings 
they  will  see  that  I  am  about  the  best 
friend  they  ever  had.  I  advised  brick 
machine  men  generally,  to  send  out  ex¬ 
pert  brickmakers  to  inspect  the  clay 
beds  they  expected  their  machines  to 
work  in,  and  if  the  clay  was  suitable  for 
their  machine,  offer  to  put  it  up  and 
make  at  least  one  good  kiln  of  brick 
and  burn  it  successfully,  and  that  would 
guarentee  the  price  and  pay  for  the 
machine  and  recommend  it  to  others. 
Some  of  my  good  friends,  and  especially 
“Tim  Tinker,”  in  the  April  Clay-Work¬ 
er,  very  kindly  volunteers  to  show  me 
the  fallacy  of  my  advice  to  brick  ma¬ 
chine  ipen.  He  wants  to  know  why 
brick  machine  men  should  be  called 
upon  to  inspect  clay  beds,  and  then  put 
up  their  machines  and  guarantee  their 
success  by  making  and  burning  a  kiln 
or  two  of  brick  ?  Then  he  asks,  “Where 
would  you  get  the  expert  brickmakers 
to  send  out  to  take  care  of  and  sell  brick 
machines  ?” 

This  is  the  substance  of  his  argument. 
I  answer:  No  brick  machine  man  is 
obliged  to  do  as  I  suggest,  nor  do  I 
charge  anything  for  advice,  but  brick 
machines  are  not  hot  cakes  or  beer,  and 
they  will  not  sell  in  the  shop  until  they 
have  been  taken  out  and  tested,  and  if 
that  is  so,  why  should  a  wise  brick 
machine  man  refuse  to  prove  his  ma¬ 
chine  by  a  proper  competent  test  ? 

Bro.  “Tinker”  wants  to  know  where  I 
would  find  and  get  the  experts  to  put 
up  machines  and  burn  a  kiln  of  brick? 
I  would  get  the  expert  brickmaker  by 


offering  to  pay  him  for  his  skill,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  do  what  I  wanted  done. 
A  demand  will  always  bring  a  supply 
in  any  fair  thing,  and  until  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  machine  is  generally  known  to 
be  excellent,  it  would  pay  the  owners 
of  it  to  hire  a  first-class  man  to  go  round 
and  prove  the  merit  of  the  machine  by 
a  fair  test.  The  buyer  of  the  machine 
would  be  glad  to  see  that  his  clay  bed 
was  good  as  well  as  the  machine. 

WILLIAMS’S  SIZING  MACHINE. 

For  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  rep¬ 
resents  Williams’s  Sizing  Machine 
for  shaping  brick  that  cannot  be 
shaped  upon  the  dry  press — such  as 
arch  brick ,  triangular  brick,  and  brick  for 
obtuse  and  acute  angles.  This  machine 
is  operated  by  4  boys ;  the  grinding 
medium  being  sand  and  water,  which  is 
fed  onto  the  wheel  through  a  sluice-box 


not  shown.  The  clamps  will  accommo¬ 
date  the  above  shapes,  or  clamps  can  be 
made  to  grind  any  other  angle.  The 
bottom  of  clamp  being  hinged,  and  ad¬ 
justable  to  different  angles,  the  putting 
in  and  taking  out  of  the  brick  requires 
but  a  moment — only  one  thumb-sciew 
to  operate.  The  clamps,  guides  and 
rests  are  all  adjustable  and  very  simple 
and  durable.  The  upright  shaft  is  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  tallow-pot  below,  which 
keeps  the  wheels  always  in  tram.  The 
wheels  are  made  thick  enough  to  admit 
of  refacing,  which  should  be  done  every 
season  in  order  to  insure  even  work. 
These  machines  are  now  in  successful 
operation  in  many  large  works.  The 
manufacturers,  Milton  F.  Williams^  Co., 
2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  in¬ 
formation  and  quote  prices. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

BELOW  we  give  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  establishing  a  branch 
for  clayworkers  in  the  University  of  that 
State.  It  is  not  a  perfect  document  but 
may  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  law  makers 
of  other  states  who  may  wisely  follow 
the  good  example  of  the  Buckeye  state. 
The  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  is  now  a  law.  The  thanks  of 
clayworkers,  not  only  of  Ohio  but  of  the 
entire  nation,  is  due  to  our  able  contrib¬ 
utor  Mr.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  to  whose 
masterly  efforts  is  mainly  due  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  final  passage  of  the  meas¬ 
ure. 

A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  of 
practical  and  scientific  instruction  in  the  art 
of  clayworking  and  ceramics  in  the  Ohio 
State  University. 

Section  1.  Be  it- enacted  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  That  the  trustees  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  he  and  they  are 
hereby  required  to  establish  in  said  university 
a  department  of  ceramics,  equipped  and  de¬ 


signed  for  the  technical  education  of  clay, 
cement  and  glass  workers,  in  all  branches  of 
the  art  which  exist  in  this  state,  or  which 
can  be  profitably  introduced  and  maintained 
in  this  state,  from  the  mineral  resources 
thereof,  including  the  manufacture  of 
earthenwares,  stonewares,  yellowwares,  white- 
wares,  china,  porcelain  and  ornamental 
pottery,  also  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe, 
fire  proofing,  terra  cotta,  sanitary  claywares, 
electric  conduits  and  specialties,  fire  bricks 
and'all  refractory  materials,  glazed  and  enam¬ 
eled  brick,  pressed  brick,  vitrified  paving  ma¬ 
terial,  as  well  as  the  most  economic  methods 
in  the  production  of  the  coarser  forms  of  brick 
used  for  building  purposes;  also  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tiles  used  for  paving,  flooring,  decora¬ 
tive  wall  paneling,  roofing  and  draining  pur¬ 
poses, also  the  manufacture  of  cement,  artificial 
stone  and  all  kinds  of  glass  products  and  all 
other  clay  industries  represented  in  our  limits. 

Section  2.  Said  department  shall  offer 
special  instruction  to  clayworkers  on  the  ori¬ 
gin,  composition,  properties  and  testing  of 
clays,  the  seclection  of  materials  for  different 
purposes,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  prepa¬ 
ration  of  clays,  the  laws  of  burning  clays,  the 
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theory  and  practice  of  the  formation  of  clay 
bodies,  slips  and  glazes,  and  the  laws  which 
control  the  formation  and  fusion  of  silicates. 

Section  3.  Said  department  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  efficient  laboratory  designed 
especially  for  the  practical  instruction  of  clay- 
workers  in  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  in 
the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  also 
equipped  to  investigate  into  the  various 
troubles  and  defects  incident  to  every  form  of 
clayworking,  which  cannot  be  understood  or 
avoided  except  by  use  of  such  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation.  Said  laboratory  shall  be  equipped 
with  apparatus  for  chemical  analysis,  with  fur¬ 
naces  and  kilns  for  pyrometric  and  practical 
trials,  with  such  machinery  for  the  grinding, 
washing  and  preparation  of  clays  for  manu¬ 
facture  as  is  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  department. 

Section  4.  Said  trustees  shall  employ  to 
conduct  this  department  of  ceramics  a  compe- 


MAKINGr  BRICK  IN  CANADA. 


THE  names  “Don  Valley”  and  “Tay¬ 
lor  Brothers”  have  been  before 
the  public  for  over  half  a  century, 
and  are  household  words  wherever 
paper  is  used  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Taylor  Brothers,  the  predeces¬ 
sors  of  the  present  firm,  being  the 
pioneers  of  the  paper  trade  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Don  Paper  mills  having  been 
established  in  1845. 

In  connection  with  their  mills  on  the 
Don,  they  have  over  1,100  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation  and  grazing.  In  1891 


It  would  be  impossible  to  even  attempt 
to  describe  the  variety,  color  and  design 
oi  them,  so  will  not  try;  but  will  say 
just  here  that  the  firm  have  a  “new  cat¬ 
alogue”  just  completed,  which  gives  a 
detailed  description  and  illustration  of 
each  of  them. 

In  plain  and  ornamental  bricks,  they 
have  them  in  red,  buff,  browns,  drab,  old 
gold,  obsidian,  olives  and  mottled. 

Mr.  Tasker  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  their  red  bricks  were  all  shad¬ 
ed,  and  that  they  are  the  only  company 
in  Canada  that  can  supply  any  quantity 
of  one  even  shade  or  uniform  color 


View  of  Don  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Works  From  the  East. 


tent  expert,  who  shall  unite  to  the  necessary 
education  and  scientific  requirements,  a  thor¬ 
ough  practical  knowledge  of  clayworking,  and 
not  less  than  two  years  actual  experience  in 
some  branch  of  the  art.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to 
teach  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject  and  to 
conduct  the  laboratory  for  the  instruction  of 
students,  and  also  to  prosecute  such  scientific 
investigations  into  the  technology  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  clay  industries  as  may  be  practicable,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  such  form  that  they  will  be 
accessible  to  the  clayworkers  of  the  state  for 
the  advancement  of  the  art. 

Section  5.  There  shall  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  general  revenues  of  the  state  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the 
organization,  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
said  department,  as  provided  for  in  the  first 
four  sections  of  this  act,  for  the  current  year, 
and  there  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  same 
fund  the  sum  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars  annually  hereafter  for  two  years,  for 
the  salary,  supplies  and  all  other  expenses  of 
maintenance  of  said  department. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


while  excavating,  a  rich  bed  of  shale  was 
discovered  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  pressed  bricks.  Upon  investigation,  it 
was  found  to  be  in  paying  quantities, 
and  the  Don  Valley  Pressed  Brick  works 
were  established. 

Accepting  the  invitation  of  the  firm 
to  visit  these,  the  writer  took  advantage 
of  an  off-day  last  week  and  spent  a  few 
hours  in  the  valley  with  his  pencil  and 
camera. 

Calling  at  the  head  office,  60  Adelaide 
St.,  East,  Toronto,  Mr.  Tasker  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  kindly  showed  us  the 
multitude  of  samples  of  their  pressed 
bricks,  which  he  has  artistically  dis¬ 
played  and  neatly  arranged  on  shelves 
around  the  walls. 


throughout.  In  special  colored  brick, 
they  make  a  full  line  of  cream,  light 
and  dark-buff,  gray,  brown  and  trojan. 

Their  samples  of  terra  cotta  are  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive,  and  include  ridges, 
finials,  panels,  arches,  chimney  tops, 
string  courses,  tiles,  etc.,  etc. 

A  specialty  of  which  too  much  could 
hardly  be  said  is  their  enameled  brick 
for  hearths,  porticos,  bathrooms,  and 
such  like,  which  are  made  in  a  large 
variety  of  colors  and  shades — browns, 
greens,  blues,  reds,  creams,  whites, 
blacks  and  fancy  mixed  shades. 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over 
Mr.  Tasker’s  face  when  the  question, 
“Where  have  you  shipped  your  brick  to 
and  have  they  been  used  in  any  impor¬ 
tant  buildings?”  was  asked. 
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Taking  down  his  order  book,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  been  shipped  to 
the  following  places:  St.  John,  N.  B., 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Quebec,  Que.;  Montreal, 
Three  Rivers,  Ottawa,  Cornwall,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Kingston,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg, 
Peterboro’,  Lindsay,  Orilla,  Barrie,  Col- 
lingwood,  Hamilton,  Brantford,  Guelph) 
Galt,  London,  Stratford,  Paris,  St. 
Thomas,  Windsor,  Sarnia,  Petrolea, 
Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  Van¬ 
couver  and  many  other  places  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Among  the  many  United  States  points 
to  which  their  brick  have  been  shipped 
we  found  Chicago,  Detroit,  West  Super¬ 
ior,  Wis.,  Belding,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  many 
other  places. 


Tower  building  (over  1380  feet  high); 
the  Gluck  office  building,  in  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  Turkish  bath  building, 
and  the  Gold  Dollar  building,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  The  Gold  Dollar  building  is  the 
only  one  in  the  state  of  New  York  faced 
throughout  with  enameled  brick.  Home 
Savings  bank,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Masonic  temple,  in  Detroit; 
Fleming  block,  Windsor,  Ont.;  Paris 
Presbyterian  church  (700,000  brick  over 
125  carloads  in  that  order):  Belleville 
Hotel  Co.,  limited,  Belleville,  Ont., 
Harry  Crosby,  M.  P.,  president — (this  is 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal) — Commercial  hotel,  Ber- 
linjpostoffice  and  custom  house,  Petrolea; 
Bell  Telephone  Co’s  buildings,  Ottawa; 
Montreal  Presbyterian  church  (this 
building  is  to  be  of  buff  colored  bricks), 


by  using  these  bricks,  which  can  be 
procured  at  such  a  trifling  advance  of 
cost  over  that  of  the  common  bricks. 
The  price  of  pressed  bricks  now  is  not 
half  of  that  which  had  to  be  paid  for 
imported  bricks  before  these  works 
were  established. 

Builders  in  this  city  and  others  have 
not  been  slow  to  appreciate  this  enter¬ 
prise,  and,  as  a  result  the  firm  have  had 
to  continually  increase  their  facilities 
for  supplying  the  demand. 

Mr.  Tasker  having  had  his  horse 
hitched  to  his  buggy  and  broughtaround 
to  the  office  door,  he  kindly  offered  to 
take  us  out  to  the  works,  an  invitation 
which  was  gladly  accepted.  The  trip 
up  Jarvis  street,  with  its  beautiful  lawns 
decked  in  a  profusion  of  bright  colored 
flowers  and  rare  tropical  plants;  along 
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They  also  expect  to  ship  a  large  con¬ 
signment  to  England,  and  will  be  the 
only  firm  in  America  that  have  been 
able  to  do  a  satisfactory  business  in  this 
line  in  Europe. 

4mong  the  many  scores  of  buildings 
in  the  construction  of  which  Don  Val¬ 
ley  pressed  bricks  have  been  and  will 
be  used  might  be  mentioned:  The  new 
Athletic  club  building  on  College  street, 
Bank  of  Commerce,  corner  of  King  and 
Jarvis  St.;  Massey  Mission  hall,  Massey 
Music  hall;  City  hotel,  corner  Simcoe  and 
Front  St.;  St.  Johns, Portland  St., in  Toron¬ 
to.  The  Medical  university,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
the  Sibley  &  Holmwood  building;  the 


and  a  score  of  others  could  be  enumer¬ 
ated. 

Toronto  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  on  the 
continent  from  an  architectal  stand¬ 
point,  as  well  as  location.  The  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  of  the  city  is  being  made 
still  more  attractive  by  the  use  of  the 
Don  Valley  pressed  brick  in  their  mani¬ 
fold  designs  and  colors,  and  the  Taylor 
Bros.,  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
their  enterprise  in  making  this  busi¬ 
ness  the  success  it  is,  and  putting  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  is 
building  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  finish 
of  his  structure,  and  enhance  its  value 


Bloor,  over  the  Sherbourne  street  bridge 
and  then  along  the  winding  roads,  down 
the  steep  hills  and  under  the  rich  pro¬ 
fusion  of  foliage  that  canopy  the  beau¬ 
tiful  drives  through  Rosedale,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Don,  the  fresh  air  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet-scented 
clover,  the  new  hay  and  the  wild 
flowers,  the  wild  picturesquenees 
of  the  surroundings  and  the  gran 
deur  of  Dame  Nature  in  her  rugged 
wildness,  led  us  to  wonder  why  more 
was  not  done  to  make  this  part  of  the 
city  better  known,  or  if  Torontonians 
realized  what  a  health  giving,  beautiful 
spot  this  was,  within  five  minutes’  wa 
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from  the  street  cars.  But  here  we  are 
at  the  brick  works,  which  are  most  con¬ 
veniently  located,  and  the  G.  T.  R.,  and 
C.  P.  B..,  both  pass  directly  through  the 
yard.  Sidings  are  laid  past  the  stock 
sheds,  and  cars  are  loaded  with  the 
minimum  of  labor  and  expense. 

In  the  illustrations  given  of  the  works* 
one  was  taken  from  the  west,  and 
another  from  the  east,  conveying  a  good 
idea  of  their  extent  and  the  convenience 
of  their  position.  The  views  of  the 
quarry  will  give  some  conception  of 
how  the  shale  is  taken  out. 

There  are  two  beds  of  this  material, 
the  top  being  used  for  bufl  colored 
brick  and  the  lower  for  the  red.  The 
latter  is  of  a  bluish  gray  color  in  its 
natural  state,  and  is  turned  red  by  the 
heat  in  burning. 

This  bed  has  been  found  upon  inves¬ 
tigation  to  extend  to  the  depth  of  440 
feet,  and  to  cover  an  area  of  about  half 
a  mile  wide  and  two  miles  long,  so  that 
the  supply  can  be  said  to  be  almost 
inexhaustible. 

The  brick  material  is  found  in  alter¬ 
nate  stratas,  with  a  very  fine  quality  of 
building  stone,  which  is  carefully 
quarried  and  sold  to  builders.  There  is 
also  an  extensive  bed  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  is  supplied  to  contractors  and 
others. 

The  material  is  so  hard  and  solid  that 
dynamite  has  to  be  used  for  blasting  it 
out.  From  the  quarry  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  crushing  mills,  where  it  is  put 


through  the  grinding  pans,  which  are 
provided  with  a  pair  of  rollers  weighing 
over  three  tons  each,  furnished  by  Frost 
Engine  Co., of  Galesburg, Ill.,  reducing  it 
to  a  fine  dry  .powder;  from  here  it  passes 
through  the  screening  room,  and  on  to 
the  presses,  three  of  which  bear  the 
name  of  The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 
Chicago.  They  also  have  one  3  mold 
Andrus  Press  made  at  Keokuk,  la.  The 
dry  dust  falls  automatically  into  the 
presses,  and  is  submitted  to  a  pressure 


of  over  100  tons  for  each  brick,  the 
presses  making  four  bricks  at  each 
revolution.  The  result  of  this  terrible 
pressure  and  the  tenacity  of  the  materi¬ 
al  is  that  the  brick  come  out  so  hard 
that  they  are  handled  separately,  and 
taken  to  the  kilns  to  be  burned.  These 
kilns  are  constructed  on  a  new  princi¬ 
ple,  and  are  especially  adapted  for  the 
burning  of  dry  pressed  brick,  and  have 
a  capacity  of  200,000  to  400,000  each. 
The  firm  have  ten  of  these  kilns,  and 
are  prepared  in  this  respect  to  meet 
almost  any  demand,  ensuring  prompt¬ 
ness  in  filling  orders.  The  percentage 
of  No.  1  brick  taken  from  the  kilns 
after  each  burning  is  nearly  95,  and 
nearly  the  full  100  per  cent,  has  been 
taken  out. 

The  process  of  burning  changes  the 
color  of  the  red  brick  from  a  dull, 
bluish  gray  to  an  exceedingly  rich, 
bright  cherry,  none  of  them  having  that 
dead  red  appearance,  so  common  in 
other  pressed  brick.  This  point  of  ex¬ 
cellency  is  sustained  by  the  bright,  live¬ 
ly  appearance  of  all  the  buildings  in 
which  Don  Valley  pressed  brick  have 
been  used.  They  use  no  coloring  or 
foreign  matter  in  the  manufacture  of 
them.  They  are  all  made  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  shale. 

As  the  brick  are  taken  from  the  kilns 
to  the  stock  sheds,  they  are  carefully 
sorted  by  men  who  are  experts  in  the 
business,  and  do  nothing  else,  securing 
a  uniformity  of  color  unequalled  in 
America. 


“Quarry,”  Showing  Lower  or  Red  Brick  Clay  Bed. 
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When  shipping  these  brick,  they  are 
all  carefully  packed  in  straw,  securing 
their  safe  passage  and  preventing  the 
chipping  of  the  corners. 

THE  TERRA  COTTA  DEPARTMENT. 

After  having  followed  the  material 
from  the  quarry  to  the  finished  brick  in 
the  car,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  model¬ 
ing  room.  Here  the  moulds  for  the 
numerous  designs  for  stock  and  those 
especially  ordered 
by  architects  are 
carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  skilled 
mechanics. 

The  many  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  for 
terra  cotta  work 
are  also  all  exe¬ 
cuted  here,  under 
the  supervision  of 
an  artist. 

Their  variety  of 
stock  designs  is 
very  large,  but 
they  make  a  spec¬ 
ialty  of  furnish¬ 
ing  this  ware  in 
any  desired  form 
or  color  from  orig¬ 
inal  designs  by  ar¬ 
chitects. 

As  soon  as  such 
contracts  are 
c  o  m  p  1  eted  the 
moulds  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  so  that 
there  are  no  re¬ 
peats.  A  set  of 
exquisite  moulds 
were  just  being 
destroyed  at  the 
time  of  our  visit, 
and  it  seemed  like 
a  deliberate  waste 
to  do  it,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  rules 
that  the  firm  in¬ 
sist  upon  being 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

Several  very  fine 
specimens  of  trera 
cotta  in  string 
courses,  caps,  pan¬ 
els  and  arches 
were  just  being 
completed  for  To¬ 
ronto,  Bellev  i  1 1  e 
and  Windsor  con¬ 
tracts,  and  two 
beautifully  deco- 
ated  chaptrels  for 


the  Belleville  hotel,  which  weigh  over 
900  pounds  each,  were  ready  to  go  into 
the  furnace. 

The  number  of  designs,  as  shown  in 
their  new  catalogue  is  the  largest  variety 
but  one  that  is  made  in  America.  This 
fact  shows  how  rapidly  the  Taylor 
Brothers  are  being  pushed  into  the  fore¬ 
most  place  among  the  brickmakers  of 
America  by  the  unequalled  excellency 
of  their  goods. 


They  are  the  only  firm  in  Canada  who 
have  been  successful  in  turning  out  a 
perfect  enameled  brick.  Their  new 
furnace,  recently  erected,  enables  them 
to  supply  a  perfect  article,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  demand  is  almost  beyond  their 
capacity  to  supply,  but  this  is  being 
rapidly  remedied,  and  promptness  in 
filling  orders  will  characterize  this  de¬ 
partment,  as  well  as  that  of  all  others. 


DON  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY’S  WORLD’S  FAIR  DISPLAY  WHICH  WAS  AWARDED  TWO  MEDALS. 
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The  possibility  of  getting  uniformity 
in  any  color  has  made  pressed  brick  the 
most  popular  material  for  mantels  and 
interior  decorations.  For  the  lining  of 
churches  and  public  buildings  their 
light  trojan  bricks  are  the  correct  thing, 
and  are  having  a  large  sale. 

The  first  cost  is  a  trifle  higher  than 
plastering,  but,  taking  the  durability 
and  beautiful  effects  into  consideration, 
they  are  by  far  the  cheapest. 

Another  feature  recently  added  is 
arch  grinding  machines,  with  which 
they  can  supply  arches  made  to  order 
on  a  very  few  days’  notice.  This  is  a 
great  saving  to  builders,  as  it  avoids  all 
breakage  in  cutting,  and  makes  a  per¬ 
fect  job  when  completed,  each  brick 
being  numbered,  saving  time  in  build¬ 
ing  them  in.  These  arches  are  shipped 
in  boxes,  and  this  firm  is  the  only  one 
in  Canada  using  these  machines. 

The  plant  is  the  largest  in  Canada, 
the  firm  having  already  expended  over 
$75,000  in  erecting  and  completing  the 
present  works,  and  with  the  additions  at 
present  proposed,  will  expend  during 
the  next  year  as  much  more,  and  the 
output  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other 
makers  in  the  Dominion  put  together. 

They  employ  65  hands  all  the  year 
around,  as  pressed  brick  can  be  made 
as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  all 
their  buildings  are  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  closed  in,  giving  protection 
from  the  weather. 

The  motive  power  is  a  175-horse-power 
Wheelock  engine,  supplied  with  steam 
by  two  100-horse-power  boilers. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are,  John  F. 
Taylor,  who  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
paper  business,  does  the  financing  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  firm’s  in¬ 
terests  and  is  the  recognized  head  of  the 
entire  business;  Geo.  A.  Taylor,  who 
looks  after  their  immense  farming  in¬ 
terests,  having  over  1,100  acres  under 
cultivation  and  grazing;  and  William  T 
Taylor  who  looks  after  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  paper  mills  and  brick 
works. 

The  constitution  of  the  firm  is  about 
as  perfect  as  it  could  be,  each  depart¬ 
ment  having  a  responsible  head. 

The  different  works  have  their  own 
special  superintendents,  that  of  the  brick 
works  being  Mr.  John  Millar,  who  seems 
to  be  especially  adapted  for  this  work, 
and  gives  his  untiring  and  watchful  care 
o  the  details  of  this  immense  business. 

The  business  manager  is  W.  F.  Task¬ 
er,  who  can  nearly  be  found  at  the  head 
office,  60  Adelaide  Street,  East,  Toronto. 


Mr.  Tasker  has  mastered  the  technique 
of  this  business,  and  has  shown  great 
adaptability  for  it,  having  to  make  out 
the  orders  for  the  different  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  as  specified  in  the  architects’  plans, 
which  are  often  anything  but  plain, 
necessitating  a  great  deal  of  correspon¬ 
dence,  at  which  he  is  an  adept. 

Judging  by  the  amount  of  energy 
put  into  the  business  by  the  Taylor 
Brothers,  the  plant  they  have  already 
constructed,  the  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  this  rich  material,  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  brick  as  a  result, 
the  unlimited  market  and  the  great  de¬ 
mand  already  created  for  the  brick, 
with  the  registered  trade  mark  “Don” 
on  each  of  them,  all  point  to  this  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  largest  pressed  brick 
works  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world, 
in  the  very  near  future. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  brick 
for  paving  purposes,  induced  this  enter¬ 
prising  firm  to  take  up  that  branch  of 
the  business.  During  the  past  winter 
they  purchased  a  complete  paving  brick 
equipment  from  the  Wallace  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  including  a 
Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table 
and  Side  Board  delivery  table  and  are 
now  turning  out  a  fine  quality  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick. 

Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAY  WORKERS. 

No.  22. 

IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker 
I  referred  incidentally  to  the  mis¬ 
takes  made  in  the  attempts  to  econo¬ 
mize  fuel.  Every  laudable  attempt  in 
this  direction — the  economy  of  fuel — 
ought  to  be  aided  and  encouraged  by 
every  brickmaker,  potter  and  claywork- 
er  in  the  country,  and  for  that  matter 
by  every  manufacturer  using  fuel. 

The  scientific  investigation  of  heat 
renders  us  familiar  with  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  it,  and  this  is  a  course  which  all 
intelligent  people  consider  indispensa¬ 
ble,  but  this  however,  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  enable  us  to  economize  fuel.  We 
must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  how  much 
heat  our  fuel  contains,  and  a  further 
knowledge  of  how  to  extract  the  whole  of 
it,  also  a  good  quota  of  good,  hard  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  enable  us  to  utilize  as  much 
of  it  as  is  practicable,  not  forgetting  the 
impossibility  of' utilizing  it  all.  This 
precaution  will  only  be  necessary  to 
the  uninitiated,  the  unfortunates  who 


imagine  that  the  science  of  heat  is 
comprehended  in  the  skillful  handling 
of  the  shovel,  the  slicebar,  and  the  rake, 
supplemented  by  a  clean  grate  and  ash 
pit. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  stokers  or  firemen  who  are 
very  successful  in  their  vocation  who 
are  very  deficient  in  bock  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  indif¬ 
ferent  stokers  who  can  talk  very  intelli¬ 
gently  about  it.  From  these,  or  similar 
examples,  it  would  manifestly  be 
erroneous  to  conclude  that  education 
will  diminish  the  ability  of  the  one,  or 
illiteracy  increase  the  ability  of  the 
other.  Conscientiousness  and  common 
sense,  are  very  large  factors  in  all  opera¬ 
tions  demanding  physical  energy,  and  a 
due  consideration  of  these  two  elements 
will  very  often  dispel  such  illusions,  or 
false  deductions. 

The  mistakes  of  scientific  men  who 
have  occasionally  offered  the  severely 
practical  man  suggestions,  have  been 
paraded  in  the  yard  and  the  workshop 
as  delicious  tid  bits  of  fun,  and  the  ease 
with  which  ignorance  floored  intelli¬ 
gence  has  often  been  vividly  portrayed 
and  enjoyed  by  the  camille. 

Now  supposing  we  invest  hard  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  scientific  intelligence 
with  equal  shares  of  importance;  this  we 
think  would  be  an  equitable  assign¬ 
ment,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  the  unscientific  practical  man, 
and  the  unpractical  scientific  man 
would  be  mutually  advantageous. 

Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcott)  thus  ad¬ 
vises: 

“There  is  a  knack  in  doing  many  a  thing, 
Which  labor  cannot  to  perfection  bring; 
Therefore  however  great  in  your  own  eyes, 

Pray  do  not  hints  from  other  folks  despise. 

A  fool  on  something  great,  at  times,  may 
stumble, 

And  consequently  be  a  good  adviser; 

On  which,  forever,  your  wise  men  may  fumble 
And  never  be  a  whit  the  wiser. 

Yes!  I  advise  you,  for  there’s  wisdom  in’t, 
Never  be  superior  to  a  hint— 

The  genius  of  each  man,  with  keenness  view 
A  spark  from  this,  or  t’other,  caught, 

May  kindle,  quiclr  as  thought, 

A  glorious  bonfire  up  in  you.” 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  blunders  of 
scientific  men  have  been  held  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  by  the  very  practical  men.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  record  some  of  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  perpetrated  by  practi¬ 
cal  men,  and  which,  a  little  scientific 
knowledge  would  have  prevented. 

The  generation  of  steam  has  been  a 
prolific  source  of  scientific  enquiry, 
having  for  its  object  the  saving  of  fuel. 
Many  of  these  have  been  eminently 
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successful  while  others  have  been  of 
questionable  utility,  and  some  absolute 
failures. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  used  to  boast  to  me 
of  his  feat  of  abstracting  all  the  heat  from 
the  waste  gases  of  his  steam  boilers. 
This  he  accomplished — so  he  said — by 
double  return  flues  at  the  sides  of  tubu¬ 
lar  boilers,  he  also  claimed  that  this 
device  superheated  his  steam!  This  de¬ 
luded  gentleman  is  the  general  manager 
of  a  manufacturing  concern  which  con¬ 
sumes  52  tons  of  coal  under  its  steam 
boilers  every  24  hours.  The  boilers  are  a 
good  type  of  tubulars,  this  alone  deter¬ 
mines  the  uselessness  of  additional  side 
flues,  to  say  nothing  of  the  serious  draw¬ 
back  attendant  on  any  attempt  to  super¬ 
heat  steam  with  cold  waste  gases! 

What  vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  and  what  immense  periods  of 
time  have  been  wasted  on  that  beautiful 
but  delusive  theory  of  returning  the 
waste  gases  and  smoke  to  the  furnace  to 
be  reburnt,  and  the  almost  numberless 
devices  and  patents  for  the  consumption 
of  smoke,  which  might  all  have  been 
saved  had  the  inventors  but  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  laws  of  com¬ 
bustion,  and  the  composition  of  waste 
gases  and  smoke. 

Chemists  have  for  years  been  aware 
that  steam  passed  through  a  red  hot 
iron  tube,  would  suffer  decomposition 
and  be  resolved  into  the  elements 
of  water,  they  also  knew  that  steam 
passing  through  red  hot  charcoal  or  red 
hot  coke  was  similarly  decomposed  and 
in  both  cases  hydrogen  set  free.  In  the 
first  case  the  oxygen  is  taken  up  by 
the  red  hot  iron,  and  iron  oxide  is 
formed ;  in  the  other  case,  the  red 
hot  carbon  takes  up  the  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  or  carbon  dioxide  is 
formed,  which  may  be  formulated  thus: 
first,  3  H2  0  +  2Fe  =  Fe2  O3  +  6H  and 
next  2H2  0  +  C  =  C02  4H. 

This,  last  equation,  carries  with  it — to 
many — a  fascination  that  has  led  to  the 
useless  expenditure  of  millions,  for  it  is 
the  basis  of  every  system,  or  device  for 
the  generation  of  water  gas. 

This  enchanting  delusion  has  for 
years  charmed  the  minds  of  men  of 
genius  who  were  lacking  in  chemical 
and  physical  knowledge,  and  it  exerts 
the  same  influence  to-day  on  this  same 
class  of  people. 

My  young  friends  and  readers — and 
some  old  ones  too  maybe — will  no  doubt 
be  unprepared  for  any  attack  on  such  a 
popular  fuel  as  water  gas,  but  any  delu¬ 
sion,  no  matter  how  popular,  or  what 
prestige  it  may  have,  should  not  be  per¬ 


mitted  to  prevail  unquestioned.  For¬ 
tunately  water-gas  is  curbed  by  the  ex¬ 
pensiveness  of  the  plant  required  for  its 
production; .its  most  attractive  feature 
appears  to  be  the  great  abundance  and 
ridiculously  low  price  of  the  water  to  be 
decomposed  ;  this  dazzles  its  patrons  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  fail  to  observe 
the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  decom¬ 
pose  water,  or  steam. 

One  of  the  axioms  in  physics  is,  that 
“No  machine  can  create  power.”  “It  is 
merely  an  inert  instrument  for  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  application  of  power.” 
Water-gas  is  subject  to  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  and  performs  like  functions;  it 
can  only  transmit  such  heat  as  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  fire  that  generates  it;  in 
other  words,  the  heat  given  out  by 
water-gas  never  can  exceed  the  amount 
required  to  decompose  the  water  or 
steam  from  which  it  is  made.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  is 
much  less  when  thus  transformed.  It 
has  been  nicely  stated  in  physics  that. 
“Every  conversion  of  other  forms  of 
energy  into  heat  puts  it  in  a  form  from 
which  it  can  be  only  partially  recov¬ 
ered.” 

The  same  objections  apply  to  mon¬ 
grel  water-gas,  or,  to  such  gas  as  is  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  type  of  producers  known 
as  the  Wilson  type,  this  is  a  producer 
with  closed  ash-pit,  and  is  supplied  with 
a  mixture  of  air  and  steam  by  means  of 
a  steam  jet.  This  is  another  of  those 
dazzling  frauds  so  misleading  to  the  un¬ 
initiated,  and  so  appealing  to  unlettered 
common  sense.  No  machine,  or  pro¬ 
ducer,  has  yet  been  devised  for  generat¬ 
ing  water-gas  that  will  burn  a  kiln  of 
ware  at  less  than  twice  the  cost  incurred 
by  using  coal,  wood,  or  oil;  in  fact,  the 
real  fuel  of  water-gas  is  coal,  or  something 
more  expensive;  therefore  in  all  consid¬ 
erations  having  in  view  the  economy  of 
fuel,  water-gas  must  be  abandoned. 

Another  popular  idea  entertained  by 
men  in  charge  of  engine  and  boilers,  is, 
that  great  benefit  and  economy  of  fuel 
is  obtained  by  having  checker  work  of 
fire  brick  placed  in  the  chamber  just 
beyond  the  fire  bridge.  This  they  say, 
“holds  the  heat”  which  no  one,  I  think, 
will  dispute,  but  beyond  being  conveni¬ 
ent  when  cleaning  the  grate,  or  some 
such  emergency,  the  economy  or  useful¬ 
ness  of  such  a  device  fails  to  appear, and  in 
case  of  cooling  ofi  for  repairs  they  are  a 
great  inconvenience,  and  it  is  when  they 
are  most  inconvenient  that  their  appa¬ 
rent  advantage  intrudes  itself,  “they 
hold  the  heat  so  long.” 

Now  it  requires  little  or  no  science  to 
enable  us  to  burst  this  bubble,  A  little 


reflection  and  a  grain  or  two  of  common 
sense  will  show  us,  that  the  accummu- 
lated  heat  in  the  checker  work  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fire  on  the  grate;  and,  if 
the  boiler  was  properly  set  and  supplied 
with  the  usual  modern  appliances,  that 
accumulation  in  the  checker-work 
would  certainly  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  boiler  if  the  checker-work  had  not 
been  there.  Therefore  we  may  consis¬ 
tently  conclude  that  the  checker-work 
derives  its  heat  indirectly  from  the 
boiler,  or  that  the  boiler  is  robbed  of 
that  amount  of  heat  until  from  some 
cause  cooling  down  ensues.  Then,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  heat  reaches  the  boiler  by 
radiation,  the  balance,  practically,  is 
conveyed  into  the  flue  and  up  the  chim¬ 
ney. 

Viewing  the  subject  from  a  scientific 
standpoint;  filling  a  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  with  checker-work,  is  just  the  thing 
to  do  to  prevent  complete  combustion, 
and  is  admirably  designed  to  thwart 
the  functions  of  such  a  chamber. 

From  a  careful  observance  of  several 
such  fuel  saving  contrivances,  I  cannot 
record  one  that  saved  fuel  at  all,  while 
several  were  actually  wasters  of  fuel. 
They  all  held  steam  as  well  after  firing 
ceased  from  any  cause,  but  whem  steam 
got  down  it  went  up  again  very  slowly, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Before  treating  of  the  radiation,  con¬ 
duction,  convention,  etc.,  of  heat,  let  me 
again  urge  the  consideration  of  suffi¬ 
cient  room  in  the  combustion  chamber 
as  the  initial  step  in  obtaining  from  fuel 
its  maximum  amount  of  heat.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  kiln  furnace,  the 
boiler  furnace,  and  to  every  other  fur¬ 
nace,  where  heat  is  the  primary  object 
sought.  Wm.  Waplington. 


Curiosities  of  Fiction. 


“A  lovely  flush  rose  to  Lady 
—Extract  f  rom  recent  novel. 


Isabel’s  cheek. 
— Truth , 


r 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

NOW  WILL  THEY  KEEP  QUIET? 

The  True  Inwardness  of  the  Dress  Suit 
and  Their  Wearers  Exposed  to  the 
Public  Gaze. 


GIVES  me  unutterable 
pain  to  note  the  envi¬ 
ous  spirit  of  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  eflete  East 

Vin  discussing  swallow-tails.  Because 
Mr.  Gates  prefers  to  dress  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  latest  dictates  of 
fashion,  perforce  he  must  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  some  hoodlum  from 
Flatbush,  L.  L,  or  thereabout,  who 


Even  a  Colored  Water  Makes  him  Feel  Small. 

hides  behind  the  pen  name  of  “Am¬ 
bitious  Brickmaker:”  and  because  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Secretary 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  finds  time  between 
meals  to  cultivate  a  mustache,  of  which 


wearer  of  the  hirsute  appendage. 

It  is  a  sad  spectacle. 

We  people  west  of  the  Youghiogemy 


Jersey,  jumps  out  and  under  a  thin 
veneer  of  praise  holds  up  to  scorn  the 


dress  suits  and  whiskers. 

We  need  no  lessons  at  any  rate  from 
the  effeminate  dwellers  of  the  Atlantic 

Coast. 

Bah  ! 

Who  eats  soup  and  pie  for  breakfast? 

Not  we 
Westerners! 
Not  we  that 
set  the  pace! 

There’s  a 
center  shod 
But  to  our 
clothe  s — 
our  dress 
suits  —  be¬ 
sides  I  fear 
if  I  keep 
on  in  this 
strain  the 
ClayWork- 
er’s  Com- 
posing 
Room  will 
be  shy  on 
exclama¬ 
tion  points. 
Whyshould 
there  be  so 
much  dis- 
c  u  s  s  i  o  n 
about  dress 
suits.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  humiliating  about 
them.  In  fact,  the  claw-hammer  coat 
doesn’t  stand  for  anything  except  re¬ 
spectability.  To  some  people  there  is 
something  over-awing  in  the  appearance 
of  a  man  in  a  swallow-tail  coat — even  a 


“  While  others  acquire  them  by 
Hiring. 


colored  waiter  makes  them  feel  small 
by  comparison. 

And,  if  you  happen  to  be  the  only 
man  in  an 
assemblag  e 
who  has 
failed  to 
adorn  him¬ 
self  in  the 
polite  uni¬ 
form  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the 
hum  blest 
man  pres¬ 
ent  seems  to 
you  as 
as  a  house 
— he  does  to  me,  anyway. 

Some  men  seem  born  to  dress  suits, 
while  others  acquire  them  at  so  much 
an  hour. 

Fat  men  look  much  better  in  spike- 
tails  than  in  any  other  garment,  and  it 
would  be  a  hardship  for  them  to  have 
fashion  or  “Ambitious  Brickmaker”  de- 


They  are  Becoming  to  Fat  Men. 


prive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  wearing 
them  even  at  the  interesting  and  har¬ 
monious  Conventions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

However,  even  in  Chicago,  it  is  not 
considered  the  correct  thing  to  wear  a 
dress  suit  for  an  early  morning  prome¬ 
nade— unless  you  are  just  going  home  and 
the  last  car  has  ^ 

gone,  the  hack- 
man  won’t  trust 
you  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  man  in 
the  checkroom 
has  given  your 
overcoat  to  some 
other  fellow  and 
there  isn’t  anoth¬ 
er  one  left. 

In  conclusion 
let  me  say  that 
while  Chicago 
policemen  no 
longer  gaze  with 
suspicious  eye  on  the  man  with  a  dress 
suit,  the  wearing  of  one  doesn’t  imply 
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that  the  wearer  is  wealthy  or  that  he 
doesn’t  eat  with  a  knife. 

I’m  willing  to  bet  that  the  moths 
have  got  “Ambitious  Brickmaker’s” 
dress  suit.  Charles  Lederer. 

Very  much  Chicago,  May,  1894. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Wobker. 

ENAMELING  BRICK. 

N0T3. 

I  HAVE  previously  written  a  short  re¬ 
sume  of  the  principal  difficulties  to 
be  met  with  in  the  enameling  pro¬ 
cess  and  their  prevention,  from  a  semi- 
scientific  standpoint,  and  will  follow 
with  strictly  practical  suggestions,  giving 
my  experience,  with  the  exception  of 
actual  receipts.  The  reciepts  for  slip 
and  glaze,  each  one  will  have  to  adapt 
to  his  own  clay.  The  only  method 
with  which  I  propose  to  deal  practically, 
is  the  slip  and  glaze,  single  fire  method, 
for  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  1  con¬ 
sider  myself  thoroughly  posted. 

CHARACTER  OF  CLAY  TO  BE  USED. 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  only  high  heat  clays  are  adapted 
to  the  single  fire  method  ;  this  implies, 
of  course,  the  use  of  high  heat  slips  and 
glazes.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  low 
heat  clays  cannot  be  worked,  but  I  have 
never  found  them  so  reliable.  My 
theory  on  this  point  is,  that  in  low  heat 
clays  there  is  too  little  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  point  at  which 
the  combined  water  leaves  the  clay  and 
the  point  of  thorough  burning,  at  this 
point  of  thorough  burning  the  glaze 
must,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  fused,  at 
some  point  below  complete  fusion,  fu¬ 
sion  commences.  If  this  fusion  of  the 
glaze  commences  before  the  combined 
water  has  left  the  clay,  all  sorts  of 
troubles  may  be  looked  for;  such  as 
bad  color,  drawing  up  of  glaze  into  spots, 
and  sometimes  the  glaze  will  completely 
leave  the  surface  of  the  brick,  molten 
glaze  on  unburned  clay  being  like  water 
on  a  dusty  floor. 

With  high  heat  clays  and  consequently 
high  heat  glazes,  there  is  no  danger  of 
fusion  of  glaze  commencing  before  the 
combined  water  has  been  all  driven  out 
of  the  clay.  My  investigations  iu  this 
line,  have  not  covered  the  earth,  and  I 
do  not  even  claim  they  have  been 
very  complete,  but  they  have  been  com¬ 
plete  enough  to  convince  me  that  I  had 
better  not  try  to  glaze  low  heat  clays 
without  first  burning  them.  If  some 
one  is  bright  enough  to  mix  a  glaze  that 
will  resist  the  action  of  heat  nearly  to 


its  melting  point  and  then  fuse  suddenly, 
he  may  be  able  to  handle  low  heat  clays 
with  some  degree  of  success. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will  all 
understand  that  this  article  deals  only 
with  the  treatment  of  high  heat  clays. 
I  had  probably  better  give  some  idea  of 
what  I  consider  a  high  heat  and  what  a 
low  heat.  High  heat,  I  consider,  is 
from  bright  orange  or  yellow,  to  white 
or  brilliant  white,  and  would  be  met 
within  the  biscuit  kilns  of  the  Trenton 
potters,  in  some  or  most  fire  brick  kilns, 
in  stoneware  kilns  and  in  the  glass  kilns 
of  the  porcelaine  manufacturers.  Low 
heat  I  consider  as  anything  below  the 
orange,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  would 
be  met  with  in  terra  cotta  kilns  and 
most  building  brick  kilns.  The  red  clay 
vitrified  pavers  are  made  at  about  the 
border  line,  I  should  judge,  between  the 
high  heat  and  low  heat,  rather  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  high  heat  line.  I  judge 
this  from  the  fact  that  I  have  never 
tried  a  red  clay  in  my  kilns  that  was 
not  over  vitrified  and  in  many  cases 
melted  into  a  black  slag. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  body 
must  be  composed  entirely  of  refractory 
clay,  nor  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  so 
composed.  In  fact,  the  lower  the  heat 
used,  so  long  as  the  difficulties  alluded 
to  are  avoided,  the  more  economically 
can  glazed  brick  be  made.  I  have  found 
it  advisable  to  use  a  mixture  of  refractory 
clay  and  low  heat  clay.  In  many  cases 
this  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  decided 
advantage,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
refractory  clay  is  very  short,  and  where 
a  good  fat  or  tough,  low  heat  clay  can 
be  easily  obtained.  Some  clays  are  too 
refractory ;  that  is,  they  burn  too  soft 
and  porous  at  a  reasonable  heat.  Many 
refractory  clays  are  entirely  too  silicious, 
as  will  be  pointed  out  later  on.  In  this 
case  a  low  heat  aluminous  clay  is  just 
the  thing  to  mix  with  it.  The  clay 
used  need  not  necessarily  be  free  from 
stones  or  gravel,  provided  the  stones  are 
not  lime  or  iron  or  of  a  deleterious 
nature,  and  also  provided  they  are  finely 
ground. 

All  clay  for  glazed  brick  should  be 
passed  through  a  No.  10  mesh  screen  of 
20  wires,  not  coarser.  The  advisable 
amount  of  shrinkage  is  about  one  inch 
to  the  foot,  from  the  press  to  the  burned 
brick.  Three  quarters  of  an  inch  will 
do,  and  it  may  run  as  high  as  one  and 
one-eighth  inches  to  the  foot,  but  I  con¬ 
sider  it  troublesome  and  inconvenient 
to  have  the  shrinkage  exceed  one  inch. 
The  shrinkage  if  too  great  can  be  re¬ 


duced  by  adding  finely  ground  grit  to 
clay,  provided  clay  is  tough  enough  to 
stand  it. 

The  numerous  handlings  to  which 
glazed  bricks  are  subjected  makes  it  ex¬ 
tremely  advisable  that  the  clay  should 
be  tough  and  strong  in  all  conditions, 
especially  is  it  advisable  that  it  be  strong 
when  dry. 

It  is  better  that  the  clay  should  be  an 
even  dryer;  that  is,  one  that  dries  evenly 
throughout,  and  not  as  some  clays  do — 
dry  quickly  on  the  surface  and  remain 
soft  inside.  The  body  of  brick  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  heat  used,  so  as  not 
to  be  too  porous  when  burned  or  too 
nearly  vitrified.  If  too  porous,  the  brick 
will  not  meet  with  ready  sale,  and  if  too 
hard,  many  difficulties  will  be  met  with 
in  the  course  of  manufacture.  A  brick 
that  will  absorb  from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  water,  I  have  found  makes  a  de¬ 
sirable  glazed  brick. 

Clays  of  a  sticky,  mud  nature  are 
usually  more  easy  to  handle  than  those 
of  a  fat,  greasy  nature.  In  other  words, 
a  clay  that  does  not  readily  polish  han¬ 
dles  well.  The  coal  measure  shale  clays 
seem,  as  a  rule,  to  handle  better  than 
the  soft,  plastic  clays. 

I  presume  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
buff  burning  or  light-colored  clay  is  al¬ 
most  indispensable — not  that  the  darker 
clays  cannot  be  handled,  but  architects 
are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  light- 
colored  clays,  and  they  are  certainly 

easier  to  work  and  look  much  better 
when  finished. 

To  be  Continued. 

I T  is  a  curious  fact,  says  the  Brickbuilder, 
*  that  comparatively  few  architects 
understand  that  architectural  faience  is 
merely  glazed  or  enameled  terra  cotta — 
that  it  can  be  made  in  any  form  that 
terra  cotta  can  be  made  in,  and  the 
coloring  is  at  the  command  of  the  ar¬ 
chitect.  This  misunderstanding  has 
made  it  a  bugbear  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  regard  it  as  some  mysterious  and 
experimental  material  that  conservative 
practitioners  had  best  steer  clear  of. 
This  belief  is  so  prevalent  that  a  certain 
firm  of  manufacturers  have  decided  here¬ 
after  to  refer  to  it  in  their  printed  mat¬ 
ter  as  “glazed  or  enameled  terra  cotta,” 
rather  than  stick  to  the  first  adopted 
and  moie  proper  name  of  “faience.” 

Those  having  machinery  which  has 
been  thrown  out  to  make  place  for 
something  better,  may  find  a  purchaser 
by  a  little  card  in  our  “Wanted,  For 
Sale,  Etc.”  columns. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


Button-hole  Talks. 

Editor  Clay  -Worker  ; 

HAT  “  Keystone  ” 
business  was  a  real 
good  joke,  said  one 
of  a  little  group  of 
us  that  had  been 
monopolizing  some 
of  the  easiest  chairs 
of  the  hotel  lobby 
one  evening  after 
adjournment,  and  some  slighting  refer¬ 
ence  had  been  made  to  “Keystone.” 
“Yes,”  replied  a  level-headed  brother, 
“For  a  while — for  a  year  or  two — it  was 
really  good.  But  it’s  in  the  past  tense 
now,  and  I  want  to  just  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Purington  or  Eudaly 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  that  old  standard 
lot,  always  get  close  attention  when  they 
work  their  lungs  in  public,  and  there’s 
no  one  in  a  hurry  for  them  to  get 
through  either.  They  may  talk  a  lot, 
but  they  think  a  lot  too.” 

“Its  the  dangerous  man  that  talks  and 
don’t  think.  Why,  they  have  been 
present  at  every  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  know  what  you  have  had,  and 
consequently  don’t  spring  half  the 
chestnuts  that  the  new  members,  (your 
“fresh  blood,”  you  are  talking  about) 
does,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  what  you 
have  already  had  and  takes  it  for  granted 
that  you  never  thought  of  Pharaoh  in 
connection  with  brickmakers,  and  so 
jumps  right  into  a  lot  of  that  stuff  and 
you  have  to  take  it  and  smile.” 

“And,  further,”  said  he,  warming  up, 
“I  notice  their  clever  heads  and  smooth 
tongues  have  been  mighty  handy  in 
some  emergencies,  where  trouble  has 
been  avoided.  No  sir,  I  won’t  sit  here 
and  hear  them  scofled  at,  for  I  consider 
them  as  among  the  very  best  friends  of 
the  cause — as  true  gold,  absolutely  with¬ 
out  alloy !”  Here  the  lean  and  hungry 
brother  broke  in  abruptly,  “What  Loy  ?” 

“Loy  the  poet?” 

“Well, well,  knew  him  did  you?”  Makes 
me  think  way  back  in  the  time  before 
Loy  discovered  that  he  could  write 
poetry,  or  at  least,  before  other  folks  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  could,  he  went  out 
West  to  make  tile,  taking  an  old  plant 
and  trying  to  infuse  new  life.  It  seems 
that  in  the  old  ‘bone  yard’  connected 


with  his  plant  there  had  sprung  up  a 
rank  growth  of  Canada  thistles.  About 
the  time  Loy  begun  to  get  acclimated 
and  settled  down  to  making  tile,  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  neighbors  filed  in  on  him 
and  he  started  in  to  do  the  honors, 
thinking  them  possible  customers. 
Finally  the  spokesman  said  :  ‘Mr.  Loy, 
do  you  know  you  have  a  patch  of  Cana¬ 
da  thistles?’  Loy  said, ‘No,  he  didn’t; 
where  ?’  The  spokesman  said,  ‘Right 
back  there  among  that  old  machinery 
and  great  big,  stout  thistles  too.’ 

“Loy  brightened  up  and  said,  ‘Any 
money  in  them  ?’  The  spokesman 
answered  hotly,  ‘Gosh  durn  it  no !  They 
are  a  condemned  nuisance  and  you  must 
keep  them  cut  down.’  Loy  looked 
sadly  at  him  and  softly  remarked,  as  he 
started  back  for  his  nest  of  old  machinery 
to  see  what  had  broken  while  he  was 
away,  ‘Oh,  you  go  on  now,  I’m  making 
tile  and  not  in  the  thistle  business.’  ‘And,’ 
concluded  the  lean  and  hungry  brother, 
‘They  had  to  cut  them  themselves.’” 

Just  here  I  caught  sight  of  the  wild¬ 
eyed  brother  breathing  hard  and  all 
ready  to  pull  the  hair  trigger  on  a 
reminiscience  and  wearied,  as  I  was,  I 
made  a  wild  break  and  escaped  to  my 
home.  Gates. 


A  Rejoinder  upon  ‘‘Clay  vs.  Stone.” 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Our  Editor  in  the  March  issue  of 
Clay-Worker  has  made  a  few  remarks 
upon  “Clay  vs.  Stone,”  to  which  I  would 
like  permission  to  make  partial  reply 

In  my  article  upon  Brice’s  Stone 
Brick  of  the  same  issue,  I  failed  to  make 
proper  mention  of  the  durability  of  that 
material  in  the  face  of  fire  and  great 
heat.  And  to  my  remissness  in  certain 
other  statements  that  should  have  been 
made,  is  perhaps  due  the  including  of 
the  artificial  material  in  the  dissertation 
against  stone.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  the  “stone  brick ”  is,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  silica  stone,  it  is  very  different 
from  the  granites  and  natural  felspars. 
It  partakes  more  of  the  refractory  na¬ 
ture  of  silica  proper,  so  well  exemplified 
in  the  silica  brick  commonly  used  for 
retorts  and  furnaces. 

In  calling  attention  to  my  own  omis¬ 
sions,  I  desire  to  emphasize  not  only  the 
fact  that  the  Brice  Brick  is  at  once  du- 
lable  in  the  face  of  fire  or  heat  as  well 
as  climatic  changes ;  but  that  in  its  com¬ 
mon  form  for  building  purposes,  its 
composition  is  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  clay  and  clay  soil.  Thus,  the 
material  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the 


sphere  of  the  clayworker,  as  at  first 
glance  it  would  seem. 

Edward  C.  Weaver. 

Size  of  Brick— The  Tariff  Question. 
Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

Mr.  George  B.  Engle,  Jr.  in  reply  to 
question  No.  7  in  Question  Box — “Is 
there  any  way  in  which  roofing  tile, 
fastened  on  with  nails,  can  be  removed 
for  use  upon  other  building,”  replied : 
“There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  has 
been  done  a  number  of  times;  where 
the  roof  had  been  improperly  put  on, 
the  tile  were  taken  off  and  relaid.” 

Would  Mr.  Engle  further  kindly  state 
just  exactly  how  this  was  accomplished  ? 

Some  time  ago  I  supplied  some  tile  of 
this  class  (with  the  nail  fastening)  for  a 
building  here.  Owing  to  alterations  in 
the  building,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  tile.  These  were  fastened 
with  four-penny  nails,  to  inch  sheathing, 
the  heads  of  the  nails  being  set  with  a 
punch  into  the  socket  prepared  for  them 
in  the  tile  (as  was  necessary  in  order 
that  they  might  not  interfere  with  the 
overlapping  tile),  leaving  no  room  what¬ 
ever  between  the  sheathing  and  tile  for 
the  insertion  of  any  instrument  to  cut 
the  nails. 

After  various  efforts  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  remove  the  tile  without 
breaking  them,  thereby  rendering  them 
almost  an  entire  loss. 

As  an  annealed  roofing  tile  will  out¬ 
last  any  building  upon  which  it  can  be 
put  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  said 
tile  shall  be  capable  of  being  removed 
for  use  on  other  structures.  If  there  is 
any  way  in  which  a  nail-fastened  tile 
can  be  successfully  taken  off,  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
that  it  be  generally  known. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  under, 
stand  why  anyone  wants  to  adopt  this 
method  of  fastening.  An  interlocking 
tile,  hung  on  the  sheathing  with  cleats, 
with  a  lug  beneath,  by  which  it  can  be 
fastened,  with  wire,  when  necessary,  is 
by  far  the  best  pattern  for  all  intents 
and  purposes.  A  cut  of  this  tile  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Clay- Worker.  A  dozen 
of  these  tiles  can  be  put  on  the  roof 
while  one  is  being  fastened  on  with 
nails,  and  two  dozen  can  be  taken  off 
while  the  corners  are  being  broken  oft 
the  other  kind  in  vain  efforts  to  remove  it. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  lately  ap¬ 
pearing  in  your  columns  regarding  “The 
best  size  for  brick,”  I  would  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  opinions  expressed 
at  the  late  Convention. 
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Mr.  Geo.  B.  Engle,  Tr.  says  :  “The  size 
of  English  brick,  3x9x4£  in.,  seems 
likely  to  become  the  standard  size  in 
this  country  for  glazed  brick,  as  they 
can  be  made  English  size  at  not  over  15 
per  cent,  above  cost  of  American  size. 
The  English  size  brick  gain  about  33£ 
per  cent,  over  the  American  size  in 
laying,  besides  being  about  $8  per  1,000 
less  expensive  in  labor  and  materials  in 
laying.  The  English  size  brick  at  say 
$115.  per  1,000,  are  cheaper  for  the  con¬ 
tractor  than  American  size  at  $68.  per 
1,000;  also  you  will  find  that  the  larger 
surface  of  the  English  size  gives  abetter 
effect  and  appearance  to  the  wall  when 
laid,  and  there  are  fewer  joints  to  aid  in 
gathering  dust  and  soot.” 

Mr.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.  says  :  “I  have 
made  both  sizes  of  paving  brick.  I  have 
made  the  larger  size  3x4x9  and  vitrified 
them  to  the  core.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  having  a  little  larger 
size  than  a  common  brick.  I  stand 
committed  in  favor  of  a  block  3x4x9 
in.” 

Mr.  Fairhall  says :  “I  claim  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  make  a  block  and  burn  it,  as 
it  is  to  burn  a  brick.” 

My  own  experience  with  regard  to 
size  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile, 
is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  opinions 
expressed  above.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
make  and  burn  a  roofing  tile  covering 
over  100  inches,  as  one  less  than  half 
the  size.  It  will  not  cost  over  25  per 
cent,  more  to  produce,  and  will  sell  for 
more  than  double  the  amount.  It  is 
easier  and  quicker  placed  upon  the 
roof,  requires  less  timber  for  sheathing, 
etc.,  and  makes  a  better  roof  when  on.  As 
the  joints  are  the  only  places  at  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  tile  roof  to  leak,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  by  the  use  of 
the  large  tile  you  reduce  the  risk  in  this 
respect  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  or  use  of  a  small 
roofing  tile  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  piece 
of  folly  of  which  no  sensible  man  should 
be  guilty. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  BRICK  AND  TILE. 

I  have  just  read  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Homes’  paper  read  before  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  figures, 
the‘flatteringresult”of  the  McKinley  bill, 
has  been  the  decrease  in  a  little  over 
two  years  of  something  over  two  million 
imported  bricks,  including  fire,  glazed, 
ornamental  and  other  than  these  classes. 
Truly  a  wonderful  thing  to  make  a  fuss 
about!  There  is  also  an  increase  in 
duty,  and  consequently  in  value,  of 


about  $80,000  on  all  imported  bricks 
during  that  time,  which  of  course  comes 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  general  con¬ 
sumers  of  brick. 

As  far  as  personal  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned,  every  brickmaker  should  be  a 
free  trader.  The  weight  of  brick  is  so 
great  in  comparison  to  its  value,  that 
any  advalorem  duty  must  necessarily  be 
small  in  comparison  to  -the  cost  of 
transit,  which  always  is,  in  itself,  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  for  this  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  high  import 
tariff  so  advances  the  cost  of  everything 
(which  invariably  finds  its  own  level,) 
that  the  brick  manufacturer  finds  it 
quite  impossible  to  compete  in  neutral 
markets.  For  example,  Mexico  annually 
imports  large  quantities  of  roofing  tile, 
fire  brick,  etc.,  which,  however,  France 
can  supply  much  cheaper  than  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  States  to  do  under 
existing  circumstances. 

There  is  no  import  duty  into  Mexico 
on  these  articles,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  heavy  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Government,  also,  in 
many  instances,  duties  on  the  machinery 
he  imports  to  make  them  with. 

Mr.  Harriman  in  his  address  at  the 
Powwuw  lays  the  entire  financial  trouble 
at  the  door  of  the  prospects  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  import  duties.  Is  is  not,  rather, 
largely  due  to  the  reaction  after  nearly 
three  years  of  the  suicidal  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  under  the  McKinley  bill,  where 
the  general  consumers  (including  the 
entire  agricultural  class — unquestion¬ 
ably  the  greatest  wealth  producers  in 
the  country)  have  been  systematically 
robbed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  monopo¬ 
lists  ? 

Those  who  have  the  real  interests  of  the 
great  American  Republic  truly  at  heart, 
are,  at  length  beginning  to  see,  that  a 
great  manufacturing,  a  great  producing 
country  cannot  afford  to  virtually  cut 
herself  off  from  competition  in  foreign 
markets,  closing  that  vent  for  the  over¬ 
production  to  which  Father  Crary  at¬ 
tributes  the  entire  trouble. 

Mr.  Gladstone  clearly  defined  the 
situation  when  he  said,  “While  America 
adheres  to  protection,  England’s  Com¬ 
mercial  Supremacy  is  secure.” 

No  doubt  the  interested  protectionist 
who  allows,  what  he  considers,  his  own 
petty  interests,  to  go  before  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  will  fight  hard  over  his 
“pound  of  flesh  but,  to  use  another  of 
the  “Grand  old  man’s”  expressions,  the 
“flowing  tide”  is  with  the  free  trader. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico.  R.  M.  Greer. 


The  Situation  at  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

Were  I  to  undertake  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  brickmakers’  strike  in 
and  about  Chicago  more  space  would 
be  required  than  you  could  possibly 
give  to  this  subject.  The  strike  started 
through  the  action  of  the  brickmakers 
at  Bernice,  Ill.,  they  marching  to  Blue 
Island  and  Somerville  and  other  yards 
about  Chicago  with  the  firm  determina¬ 
tion  of  forcing  the  brickmakers  in  the 
various  yards  at  these  places  to  come 
into  their  union. 

In  many  of  the  yards  no  desire  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  brick¬ 
makers  to  quit  work,  and  this  is  still  the 
situation.  An  arrangement  was  arrived 
at  yesterday  in  which  work  is  to  be  be¬ 
gun  to-day  at  Hayt  &  Alsip,  Alsip  Brick 
Co.,  and  Purington  &  Kimbell  yards. 
The  arrangement  is  with  the  men  in 
those  yards  and  not  with  any  union. 
There  is  but  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  men  being  allowed  to 
work  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  it 
may  be  that  before  the  sun  goes  down 
to-night  these  yards  will  again  be 
stopped  by  strikers  from  the  other  yards 
intimidating  the  men. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole 
business  is  that  the  brickmakers  them¬ 
selves  are  suffering  from  loss  of  wages 
and  the  manufacturers  of  course  are  suf¬ 
fering  in  consequence  of  being  unable 
to  make  brick,  and  therefore  cannot  do 
any  business  in  their  line. 

To  the  building  interests  of  Chicago, 
this  whole  troubie  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
fortunate.  The  results  thus  far  seem  to 
be  in  stopping  the  great  volume  of 
work  which  was  planned  for  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Six  weeks  ago  the  prospects  for 
the  building  trade  in  Chicago  were 
never  oetter.  To-day  architects’  offices 
are  idle  largely.  New  work  has  been 
pigeon-holed,  and  all  building  largely 
stopped.  It  is  impossible  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing  to  give  an  intelligent  guess 
at  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Judging 
by  past  experience,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  such  work  as  was  proposed  and 
plans  made  and  have  been  laid  aside  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  common  brick, 
will  not  be  taken  up  again  this  season, 
at  least. 

The  times  just  now  seem  to  be  all 
“out  of  sorts-”  That  out  of  confusion 
good  may  not  come,  I  would  not  dare 
to  predict.  Things  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  and  in  politics  and  business 
and  with  the  employe  the  spirit  of  un¬ 
rest,  agitation  and  disquietude  seems  to 
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be  abroad,  in  our  land,  at  least.  Wise, 
indeed,  would  be  the  man  that  could 
tell  the  exact  outcome  of  the  whole 
matter.  To  us  it  seems  plain  that  be¬ 
fore  good  can  come,  a  spirit  of  charity 
must  be  shown  in  the  conflict,  and  both 
sides, must  subscribe  to  the  resolution 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  (passed  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  I  think,)  that  the  “only  basis  of 
the  final  settlement  of  the  labor  question 
is  in  the  adoption  of  and  carrying  out 
of  the  Golden  Rule.”  But  the  millenium 
is  not  here.  Man  still  remains  selfish, 
and  by  might  is  inclined  to  try  to  carry 
out  his  desired  ends.  Cosmopolitan. 

Chicago,  May  9. 

1).  W.  Stookey  on  Pulverized  Fuel,  Etc. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  am  inclined  to  defend  the  eminent 
authority  quoted  by  Bro.  Stookey  in  the 
April  Clay-Worker. 

If  the  loss  of  heat  from  unconsumed 
coke,  tar,  etc.,  spoken  of  as  being  lost, 
refers  to  gas  producers,  then  Mr.  S.,  like 
many  more — has  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  general  construction  and  rationale 
of  fuel-gas  and  its  production.  So  many 
confound  it  with  illuminating  gas,  and 
cannot  understand — therefore  remain 
unconvinced — that  the  coke  of  the  coal 
gives  of!  the  bulk  of  the  gas. 

I  do  not  class  Bro.  S.  with  the  uncon- 
vincibles,  because,  he  evidently  knows 
how  and  when  monoxide,  and  dioxide  of 
carbon  is  produced  on  a  grate,  and  will 
therefore  easily  understand  me  when  I 
say,  the  fuel  of  a  gas-producer  is  con¬ 
sumed  on  a  grate  thickly  bedded  with 
incandescent  fuel,  the  object  being  to 
convert  dioxide  into  monoxide  again, 
by  passing  through  such  fuel.  To  those 
readers  who  have  not  yet  wrestled  with 
the  new  nomenclature  I  may  just  say, 
monoxide  and  dioxide  of  carbon  mean 
respectively,  carbonic  oxide  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Further,  this  bed  of  hot 
fuel  serves  to  distil  from  the  coal  its 
hydro-carbons,  etc.,  so  that  fuel  gas  as 
usually  made  with  soft  coal,  is  a  mixture 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  illuminating 
gas. 

Precisely  the  same  combinations,  de¬ 
compositions  and  distillations  take  place 
on  the  grate  of  a  boiler  furnace,  as  on 
tbe  grate  of  a  producer,  or  rather,  they 
ought  to;  but  there  is  an  additional 
combination  on  the  boiler  grate;  that  of 
combustion  of  the  gases  so  produced,  and 
upon  the  perfection  attained  in  consum¬ 
ing  these  gases  depends — other  things 
being  equal — the  amount  of  steam  made. 


I  readily  grant  Bro.  S.  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  claimed  by  adopting  mechanical 
stokers,  etc.,  and  commend  him,  or  any¬ 
one  else,  who  will  endeavor  to  improve 
on  the  present  wretched  system  of  fir¬ 
ing  furnaces,  etc.  I  only  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  his  methods  for  obtaining  the  best 
results.  He  may  see  clearly  how  such 
complications  of  phenomena  can  be 
satisfactorily  consumated  on  one  grate 
or  in  a  single  chamber,  but  my  own 
experience  is,  that  simply  burning  the 
gases  in  one  chamber  is  sufficiently 
problematical. 

I  presume  Bro.  S.  is  fully  aware  that 
all  solid  fuel  must  be  gasified  before  it  is 
available  as  fuel.  If  this  be  granted  the 
question  is  narrowed  down  to  this.  Can 
we  obtain  the  best  results  by  gasifying 
our  fuel  in  the  combustion  chamber,  or, 
in  a  separate  one? 

Wm.  Waplinqton. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y  ,  and  Vicinity. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  brickyards  in  this  vicinity,  are 
starting  very  late,  in  fact  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  yard  that  has  a  dry  floor 
none  of  them  will  make  brick  till  about 
May  7th,  and  then  partly  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  their  men.  There  is  fully 
2,000,000  common  brick  on  hand  besides 
a  new  factor  in  this  market  of  about 
5,000,000  old  brick.  They  are  tearing 
down  a  number  of  brick  buildings  on 
the  new  Post  Office  site,  and  for  two 
new  bank  buildings  on  Main  street  and 
three  large  stores  on  Pearl  street.  The 
building  interests  were  almost  paralyzed 
by  the  crisis  in  the  money  market  last 
season,  but  times  are  brighter,  and  de¬ 
mand  stronger,  with  the  fine  weather. 
Old  brick  are  selling  for  $3  per  M.  and 
some  of  the  yards  have  been  selling 
common  at  $5.50  per  M.  delivered. 

Buffalo  for  its  size  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
wooden  city,  having  a  great  many  frame 
buildings  but  extending  the  fire  limits, 
and  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  is  go¬ 
ing  to  require  large  quantities  of  brick 
as  soon  as  the  times  will  permit. 

I  notice  one  thing  this  spring,  not  a 
machine  man  has  been  in  to  see  us,  only 
one  man  with  a  model  for  a  self  strike 
for  soft  mud  machines. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Brick  Company  has 
had  a  run  of  hard  luck,  but  will  now  be 
run  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  the  brickmaker  at  LaSalle,  N.  Y. 

The  Lancaster  Brick  Co.,  of  this  city 
with  yard  at  town  line  are  trying  some 
new  improvements  to  better  prepare 
their  clay  for  making  a  fine  brick.  This 


firm  reports  an  increased  demand  for 
their  hollow  brick  and  drain  tile. 

The  project  of  a  new  brickyard  at 
Eighteen  Mile  Creek  moves  slowly  at 
present.  Vidette. 

Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  brickmaking  and  general  build¬ 
ing  interests  have  gradually  improved 
since  April  1st.  There  are  several  draw 
backs  however  to  prevent  that  full  and 
all  around  resumption  for  which  we  are 
so  hungry.  What  there  is  in  store  for 
us  we  cannot  clearly  see  just  yet,  but 
judging  by  the  list  of  permits  taken  out 
for  building,  we  are  doing  about  as 
well  as  last  year. 

Contracts  for  brick  are  reported  daily 
at  our  leading  offices  but  there  is  no 
rush.  Our  brickmakers  have  built  up 
this  industry  on  a  basis  of  10,000  new 
houses  per  year.  If  we  build  only  5,000 
it  does  not  take  a  smart  man  to  felt 
about  how  the  brick  business  is  going 
this  year.  Brick  is  cheap.  It  is  a  poor 
business  to  go  into  and  a  harder  one  to 
get  out  of  when  once  in.  We  have  in¬ 
vested  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and 
have  not  yet  gotten  much  out  of  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  our  trol¬ 
ley  system.  Our  city  is  pretty  well  cut  up, 
miles  and  miles  of  streets  are  barely 
passable,  but  in  a  few  weeks  all  will  be 
serene  and  we  will  be  gliding  over 
smooth  streets  at  the  rate  of  12  miles 
an  hour. 

The  improvements  in  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts  are  quite  important,  because  of 
cheap  land.  About  2,000  houses  will  be 
erected  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  this 
year.  There  is  not  quite  as  much  being 
done  in  the  interior  of  the  city  as  usual. 
The  country  brick  yards  throughout 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
are  doing  a  moderately  good  business. 

The  Trenton  potters  are  in  a  great 
state  of  mind  over  the  tariff.  Capital 
has  been  liberally  invested  there  year 
after  year  to  furnish  the  finest  plants 
Skill  and  taste  have  been  developed  to 
a  high  order.  The  finest  of  goods  are 
turned  out  from  those  works.  A  stub¬ 
born  fight  has  been  made  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  protect  these  interests,  but  no 
one  feels  certain  of  the  outcome. 

Building  material  has  declined  in 
price  all  around  but  dealers  say  that  it 
has  now  reached  bed  rock.  We  hope 
so.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  capital 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  get  to  work 
and  make  dividends.  Anon. 
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OHIO’S  NOBLE  EXAMPLE. 

The  long  talked  of  school  for  clay- 
workers  is  at  last  to  become  a  reality. 
On  a  preceding  page  we  give  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Ohio  Legislature  and  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

This  measure  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  clay  working.  It  is  a  great 
stride  in  the  right  direction  and  good 
results  will  soon  be  realized.  Other 
states  will  ere  long  follow  Ohio’s  good 
example  and  training  schools  with  de¬ 
partments  devoted  especially  to  this 
most  important  art  will  be  established 
throughout  the  land. 

We  feel  confident  on  this  point  for  these 
schools  if  properly  conducted  will  prove 
profitable  to  the  state  from  a  monetary 
standpoint.  The  technical  education 
afforded  will  enable  clayworkers  to  more 
rapidly  develop  the  state’s  vast  resources 
now  lying  dormant  in  her  clay  beds  and, 
so,  materially  increase  her  wealth,  and, 
consequently,  her  revenue  from  taxa¬ 
tion. 

% 

That  Ohio  craftsman  will  not  be  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  technical  information,  the 
need  of  which  has  been  sorely  realized 
by  many  of  the  most  successful  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  reasonably  certain  and,  as  a 
result,  the  brick,  tile  and  pottery  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  established  upon  a  more 
intelligent  basis  than  has  prevailed  in 
the  past.  Ohio  has  taken  the  initiative 


in  a  good  work  in  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  her  sister  states  will  soon  follow. 


THE  COXEY  FEVER. 

Fever  is  never  a  disease;  it  is  only  a 
symptom,  which  indicates  some  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  or  conditions  in  the 
working  machinery  of  the  system,  hence 
wise  physicians  prescribe  only  for  the 
removal  of  the  fever  by  the  removal  of 
the  cause.  This  usually  requires  pa¬ 
tience  as  well  as  skill.  The  disease 
must  not  only  be  located  but  ordinarily 
the  recuperative  forces  of  the  body  must 
be  depended  upon  to  do  their  work 
under  the  conditions  which  medicine 
and  treatment  can  only  facilitate.  More 
than  this,  the  sensible  physician  does 
not  contemplate  a  perpetual  application 
of  remedies.  If  he  understands  his 
business  and  is  an  honest  man  he  aims 
to  so  restore  the  several  vital  organs  to 
their  normal  conditions  that  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  several  func¬ 
tions  the  whole  body  may  be  in  such 
health  as  to  reed  no  other  tonic  than  is 
derived  from  the  proper  digestion  of 
wholesome  food. 

Coxeyism  is  only  a  symptom.  It  is 
one  form,  and  the  least  sensible  form 
yet  discovered,  of  proclaiming  an  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  of  the  economic  func¬ 
tions  of  the  body  politic.  It  is  led  by 
men  who  are  either  fools  or  knaves,  or 
who  are  both  fools  and  knaves,  with  the 
knave  predominating.  If  Coxey  or  any 
of  his  “Generals”  believe  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  presence  of  a  thousand 
or  of  a  hundred  thousand  “men  in  boots” 
can  overawe  congress  and  extort  legisla¬ 
tion  at  their  dictation,  they  are  fools. 
While  by  appealing  to  the  ignorance  or 
cupidity  of  the  shiftless  herd,  inducing 
them  to  leave  even  such  homes  as  they 
have,  in  hopes  of  foraging  on  farmers 
and  other  industrious  men  by  the  way, 
the  leaders  proclaim  themselves  knaves 
of  the  most  heartless  type. 

Coxeyites  call  themselves  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  So  they  are,  and  so  they  have 
been  most  of  their  lives.  They  do  not 
want  employment,  they  want  money. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  are  men 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  closing  of  mills  or  mines.  Asa  rule 
they  never  did  work  and  do  not  want  to 
now.  Wherever  it  has  been  offered 
them,  en  route,  they  have  refused  it.  A 
few  of  them  are  old  professional  tramps, 
though  most  of  them  are  probably  tak¬ 
ing  their  first  lessons  in  the  tramp  “in¬ 
dustry,”  preparatory  to  a  life  in  that  line. 


As  a  symptom  the  Coxey  fever  indi¬ 
cates  several  abnormal  economic  con¬ 
ditions  all  of  which  may  be  summed  up 
under  some  shade  of  the  general  classi¬ 
fication  known  as  communism  or  an¬ 
archism.  Its  leading  motto  is  “The 
World  owes  me  a  living.”  The  only 
question  of  dispute  is  how  (o  collect  the 
debt. 

Coxeyism  is  only  a  modified  form  of 
the  tramp  method.  It  scorns  to  defraud 
by  dishonest  methods,  and  is  too  cow¬ 
ardly  to  resort  to  violence  and  unlawful 
schemes,  hence  Coxeyites  assume  that 
the  government  should  come  to  their 
relief.  One  of  their  kind  once  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  an  office  because  he  needed 
help.  “What  place  do  you  want?” 
asked  the  President.  “Almost  any¬ 
thing,”  replied  the  patriot,  “but  I  think 
I  would  most  like  to  support  the  consti¬ 
tution.”  “I  have  a  place  for  you,”  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  “Enlist  in  the  army.” 
“But  that  means  too  much  work  and 
too  little  pay,”  said  the  applicant  as  he 
turned  away  sorrowfully. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  work  these  men 
are  suffering  from,  but  it  is  because  the 
work  from  which  happy  homes  have 
been  built  and  are  now  being  built 
implies  too  much  work  and  too  little 
pay  to  suit  their  views,  hence  they 
prefer  to  tramp  and  live  off  those  who 
by  patient  work  have  homes  and  food. 
Whether  the  recuperative  forces  of  our 
economic  system  will  rally  in  time  to 
save  it  from  more  than  a  fever,  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  have  faith  to  believe  it 
will,  but  the  scope  of  our  paper  will  not 
allow  us  to  prescribe  further  than  to 
advise  our  readers  not  to  join  the  Coxey 
army  nor  to  aid  or  comfort  it  in  any 
way.  _ 

SELECTING  A  PAVING  MATERIAL. 

One  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  state 
sent  a  committee  to  visit  various  places 
with  the  idea  of  determining  the  kind 
of  paving  material  which  they  would 
use.  The  committee  fortified  a  precon¬ 
ceived  opinion  and  returned  favorable 
to  asphalt.  This  committee  found  a 
number  of  poor  brick  pavements.  They 
visited  cities  containing  large  quantities 
of  wretched  asphalt  and  coal  tar  pave¬ 
ments.  They  saw  only  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  a  few  unworthy  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  none  of  the  good  qualities  of 
good  brick  pavements  and  none  of  the 
poor  qualities  of  wretched  asphalt  cov¬ 
erings.  So  much  for  consistency. 

The  engineer  who  accompanied  this 
party  had  the  temerity  to  quote  the 
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experience  of  London  and  Paris  as  a 
justification  for  using  Trinidad  asphalt 
in  his  own  city.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  only  Trinidad  asphalt  pavement 
that  had  heen  put  down  in  Paris,  was 
taken  up  at  the  Barber  Asphalt  Co.’s  ex¬ 
pense.  He  did  not  know  that  in  Great 
Britian,  the  home  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Island  of  Trinidad,  there  is  not 
one  square  yard  of  that  material  used 
per  year  for  street  paving.  It  is  used 
for  other  purposes,  but  not  to  withstand 
the  wear  of  vehicle  traffic. 

So  much  for  a  study  of  the  asphalt 
question.  Good  Trinidad  asphalt  pave¬ 
ments  have  been  put  down.  However, 
it  requires  a  quality  of  superintendence 
which  is  way  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
ordinary  engineer.  By  the  way,  to  this 
autocratic  gentleman  is  due  many  of 
the  weaknesses  of  improperly  selected 
and  improperly  laid  brick  pavements 
of  to-day.  There  are  brick  pavements 
and  brick  pavements.  The  good  is  the 
antidote  for  the  bad. 

AMONG  THE  MACHINE  MEN. 

RECENT  trip  to  Cleveland  enabled 
us  to  visit  several  of  the  clay¬ 
working  machinery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  that  section.  We  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  most  of  them 
fairly  busy. 

The  shops  of  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  at 
Galion,  O.,  presented  a  very  active  ap¬ 
pearance  for  so  dull  a  season.  Mr. 
Freese  said  that  trade  was  dull  but  that 
he  guessed  they  were  getting  their  share, 
and  from  the  number  of  men  at  work 
and  the  machinery  we  saw  being  built 
and  erected,  we  thought  so  too. 

It  was  our  first  visit  to  their  present 
establishment,  which,  having  been  built 
especially  for  them,  affords  every  known 
convenience  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  molding  room  is  spacious,  and  the 
machine  shop  is  very  roomy  and  light 
and  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best 
machinery  adapted  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Freese  said  it  was  his  ambition  to 
make  the  “Ohio”  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
second  to  none  on  the  market.  A 
laudable  ambition,  truly,  and  one  that 
with  their  facilities  may  be  easily  real¬ 
ized.  They  are  now  completing  a  com¬ 
bination  brick  and  tile  machine,  with  a 
novel  attachment  for  making  large  tile 
which  they  think  will  prove  a  prize 
winner. 

About  midway  between  Galion  and 
Cleveland  on  the  Big  Four  Railway  is 
the  little  town  of  Wellington,  the  habi¬ 
tat  of  the  Monarch  Brick  Machine.  We 
arrived  late  in  the  evening  and  stopped 
but  a  few  minutes — just  long  enough  to 


walk  to  the  Wellington  Machine  Com¬ 
pany’s  works,  but  a  little  way  from  the 
station,  and  say  “howdy”  to  McDermott 
(“Mac”  for  short)  who  is  as  portly  and  be- 
whiskered  as  when  at  the  convention.  He 
has  regained  his  voice,  which  he  lost  in 
the  auditorium,  and  said  they  were  not 
overrun  with  orders  but  were  prepared 
for  the  rush  when  it  did  come,  having  a 
large  stock  of  Monarchs  ready  for  deliv¬ 
ery. 

At  New  London,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Wellington,  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  D.  J. 
C.  Arnold,  the  well-known  manufacturer 
of  brickyard  supplies.  A  man  so  kindly 
and  guileless  is  seldom  met.  He,  too, 
said  that  trade  was  extremely  quiet, 
orders  being  received  in  homeopathic 
doses  and  less  frequently  than  could  be 
wished  for.  »  His  new  “up-to-date”  re¬ 
press,  he  says,  is  making  friends  wher¬ 
ever  used,  and,  he  thinks,  that  when 
business  does  revive,  it  will  take  a  place 
well  up  toward  the  front  of  the  proces¬ 
sion. 

At  Willoughby,  20  miles  east  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.,  we  found 
the  extensive  works  of  J.  W.  Penfield  & 
Son  running  full  handed.  While  they 
have  telegraph  connection  with  the 
wide  world  in  their  office  they  don’t 
seem  to  have  learned  that  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  wide  spread  business  depres¬ 
sion.  At  least  that  is  the  impression 
one  gets  from  a  trip  through  their  shops, 
where  the  whir  of  revolving  wheels  and 
the  bustle  of  busy  workmen  make  a 
merry  tune  to  ears  weary  of  doleful 
tales  of  idleness. 

We  were  both  surprised  and  gratified 
to  find  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  We 
had  somehow  got  an  idea  that  he  had 
retired  from  active  business,  owing  to 
poor  health,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
He  conducted  us  through  the  works  in 
person  with  as  much  vim  and  ease  as  a 
youth  in  his  teens,  evincing  particular 
pride  in  their  new  four-mold  dry  press, 
which  is  indeed  a  massive  aflair.  One 
was  put  in  operation  for  our  inspection 
and  a  few  brick  turned  out,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  which  seemed  to  fully  justify 
their  high  praise  of  the  machine  which 
moved  easily  without  jar  or  strain. 

After  going  through  the  machine 
shops  Mr.  Penfield,  Sr.,  drove  us  to 
their  brick  and  tile  works,  a  half  mile 
or  more  away,  where  we  found  a  gang 
of  men  hard  at  work  turning  out  brick 
and  hollow  tile  for  fire  proofing  pur¬ 
poses.  They  have  here  a  complete  plant 
equipped  with  steam  heated  dryers, 


machinery,  etc.,  all  of  their  own  make, 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
brick  and  drain  tile.  We  were  also 
shown  an  immense  storage  shed 
well  filled  with  clay  to  be  made  into 
pressed  brick  on  one  of  their  dry  presses 
now  being  erected.  They  expect  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  Cleveland 
pressed  brick  market  in  the  near  future. 

A  call  at  the  shops  of  J.  W.  Heiser  & 
Co.,  Cleveland,  found  the  business  man¬ 
ager  explaining  the  modus  operandi  of 
their  brick  machine  to  a  Knickerbocker 
who  wants  to  increase  his  capacity. 
Heiser  &  Co.  are  perfecting  an  auto¬ 
matic  cutting  table  that  they  hope  to 
have  ready  for  the  fall  trade.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  now  in  use,  and, 
in  due  time,  will  be  illustrated  in  our 
advertising  pages. 


JOLLYING  JOLLY  DIXON  DOYLE. 

He  who  laughs  last  laughs  best. 

In  our  April  issue  we,  in  a  very  mild 
and  amiable  manner,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  Chicago  cotempo¬ 
rary  had,  as  we  supposed,  unwittingly 
used  matter  taken  from  the  Clay- 
Worker  without  credit.  Instead  of, 
frankly  admitting  the  mistake,  which 
good  taste  and  good  sense  both  should 
have  impelled  him  to  do,  for  it’s  a  clear 
case  of — he  calls  it  cribbing,  the  Edi¬ 
tor  assumes  the  role  of  an  artful  dodger, 
and  performs  some  of  the  queerest 
rhetorical  gymnastics  we  have  ever  seen. 
Perhaps  the  compo.is  again  at  fault  and 
has  omitted  important  connecting 
words.  It  must  be  so,  for  surely  the 
Editor  of  a  great  Chicago  trade  maga¬ 
zine  would  not,  in  sober  earnest,  utter 
such  a  mess  of  meaningless  balderdash 
as  appears  in  the  Clay  Record  under  the 
head  of  “Why  We  Laugh.”  We  suggest 
as  a  much  more  appropriate  head  for 
such  stuff,  “ Why  We  Hang  Our  Head 
in  Shame.”  It  is  such  senseless  drivel 
that  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  shame  for 
having  incited  it. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  story  told  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  of  an  encounter 
he  had,  when  a  boy,  with  a  cat  that 
crossed  his  path  in  a  meadow.  Boy¬ 
like  he  kicked  at  it  and  evidently  fright¬ 
ened  the  poor  creature  dreadfully. 
Retribution  followed  quickly,  however, 
and  Beecher  learned  a  lesson  that  he 
remembered  ever  after,  and  never  again 
kicked  at  a  strange  cat.  That  night  he 
buried  his  clothes  in  the  back  yard. 

We  hesitate  to  again  offer  advice  to 
our  cotemporary,  but  in  all  kindness 
would  suggest  that  the  guilty  compo. 
be  laid  off  and  the  proof  reader  lectured 
roundly  for  allowing  such  matter  to  go 
to  press.  It  may  be  “jolly,”  Dixon,  but 
it’s  not  creditable. 
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WHEN  THE  APPLE  BLOOiTS. 


BY  EDWIN  S.  HOPKINS. 


“  The  Wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  .  .  It  shall  blossom 
abundantly ,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing." — Isaiah  xxxv.,  1-2. 

(3V  OfjHEN  the  apple’s  full  of  blossoms  and  the  blossoms  full  of  bees, 
And  the  bee’s  full  of  honey,  buzzin  up  and  down  the  breeze  ; 
When  the  flavor  of  the  lilacs  and  the  smell  of  hyacinths 
Mixes  with  the  johnny-jump-ups  bloomin’  by  the  garden  fence  ; 

Oh,  it’s  then  you  want  to  git  up  soon  and  wash  and  comb  your  hair, 
While  the  early  birds  go  singin’  round  about  you  everywhere, 

And  the  leaves  of  life  unfold  again  as  fresh  as  sproutin’  peas, 

When  the  apple’s  full  of  blossoms  and  the  blossoms  full  of  bees 

There’s  a  softenin’  of  the  feelin’s  kind  o’  kin  to  love,  perhaps, 

Steals  acrost  you  when  you  see  the  buds  peel  oft'  their  winter  wraps, 
And  the  ba’my  breath  of  mornin,’  makin’  sparkles  in  the  dew 
With  the  risin’  sun  a  creepin’  up  the  sky  so  bright  and  blue, 

Melts  the  icicles  ’at  time  has  froze  acrost  your  clouded  life 

Till  you  think  about  your  sweetheart  and  you  go  and  kiss  your  wife  ; 

For  it’s  then  about  the  time  o’  year  yerself  and  her  agrees, 

When  the  apple’s  full  of  blossoms  and  the  blossoms  full  of  bees. 

Everything’s  so  glad  and  happy  you  just  want  to  laugh  outright, 

For  your  worries,  like  the  snow,  has  melted  plumb  clean  out  of  sight, 
And  the  warble  of  the  bluebird  in  the  sky  so  fur  above, 

And  the  pleasant  co(>  and.  gurgle  of  the  pigeon  and  the  dove  • 

And  the  very  wind  ’at  fans  your  face  with  kisses  seems  to  say, 

“Rest  yourself  a  little,  old  man,  heaven  hain’t  so  fur  away ; 

Take  a  day  off  and  go  ftshin’,  for  the’s  mighty  few  like  these, 

When  the  apple’s  full  of  blossoms  and  the  blossoms  full  of  bees.” 

— Judge. 


THE  HAN  A  PRINTER  LOVES. 


QpHERE  is  a  man  the  printer  loves,  and  he  is  wondrous  wise  ; 
Whene’er  he  writes  the  printer  man  he  dotteth  all  his  i’s, 

^  And  when  he’s  dotted  all  of  them,  with  carefulness  and  ease, 
He  punctuates  each  paragraph,  and  crosses  all  his  t’s. 


Upon  one  side  alone  he  writes,  and  never  rolls  his  leaves; 

And  from  the  man  of  ink  a  smile,  and  mark  “insert”  receives, 
And  when  a  question  he  doth  ask— taught  wisely  he  hath  been— 
He  doth  the  goodly  penny  stamps  for  postage  back  put  in 


He  gives  the  place  from  which  he  writes— his  address  the  printer  needs— 
And  plainly  writes  his  honored  name,  so  that  he  that  runneth  reads. 

He  reads,  revises,  reads,  corrects,  and  rewrites  all  again, 

And  keeps  one  copy  safe  and  sends  one  to  the  printer  man. 


And  thus  by  taking  little  pains,  at  trifling  care  and  cost, 

Assures  himself  his  manuscript  will  not  be  burned  or  lost ; 

So  let  all  those  who  long  to  write  take  pattern  by  this  man— 

With  jet  black  ink  and  paper  white,  do  just  the  best  they  can  ; 

And  then  the  printer  man  shall  know,  and  bless  them  as  his  friends, 
All  through  life’s  journey  as  they  go  until  that  journey  ends. 

— London  Tid-bits. 


MY  FAVORITE  PAPER. 


f  HERE’S  a  little  country  paper  that  I  love  to  sit  and  read, 

A  paper  poorly  printed  and  behind  the  times,  indeed. 

With  pages  small  and  narrow,  and  the  ink  inclined  to  spread— 
And  here  and  there  a  letter  gravely  standing  on  its  head. 

Or  Caps,  a  bit  erratic,  boldly  popping  into  view— 

In  unexpected  piaces,  and  knocking  things  askew. 

A  real  old-fashioned  paper,  from  my  little  native  town  ; 

Each  week  I  hail  its  coming,  and  I  never  put  it  down— 

Till  I’ve  read  its  every  column,  all  the  local  news  you  know; 

About  the  dear  old  country  folks  I  lived  with  long  ago. 

I  note  whose  barn  is  painted— whose  cattle  took  the  prize, 

And  how  Uriah  Potts  has  raised  a  squash  of  wondrous  size. 

How  Farmer  Martin’s  daughter  takes  the  school  another  year— 

At  this  I  pause  and  smile  a  bit  and  feel  a  trifle  queer, 

Remembering  how,  in  bygone  days  when  life  seemed  made  for  mirth 
I  thought  this  schoolma’am’s  mother  was  the  sweetest  girl  on  earth. 

And  now  and  then,  perchance,  I  read  that  one  I  knew  is  dead, 

Or,  find,  again,  some  boyhood  chum  the  second  time  has  wed  ; 

And  so  it  goes,  and  none  can  know  what  memories  sad  and  sweet 
Come  back  to  me  whene’er  I  read  this  homely  little  sheet. 

—Exchange. 
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*  RAYMONDS  + 


The  Colombian  Special  Re-Press. 


G.  W.  Raymond  &  Go 

DAYTOH,  OHIO. 


Bfiek  IVTaehines : 

Cutting  Tables, 
Pug  Mills, 

Revolving  Screens, 

poller  Crushers, 
Disintegrators, 
Dry  Pans,  Ste., 


MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


Clay  Working  Implements. 


Re-Presses  for  Red  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Fire  Brick , 

Re- Presses  for  Paving  Brick , 
Re-Presses  for  Ornamental  Brick, 
Re-Presses  for  Roofing  Tile , 
Re-Presses  for  Sidewalk  Tile . 

••• 

THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF 

RE-PRESSES 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

•?* 


•  •  • 


SEND  FOP  CATALOGUE 


•  •  • 
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EDITORIAL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  The 
Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  for 
a  large  and  neatly  framed  picture  which 
now  adorns  the  inner  wall  of  our  Sanc¬ 
tum.  It  is  composed  of  groups  of 
photographs  of  their  extensive  brick 
works,  including  a  charming  view  of  the 
Raritan  river,  along  the  banks  of  which 
the  works  extepd  for  nearly  a  mile,  thus 
affording  them  unsurpassed  shipping 
facilities.  Their  different  clay  banks, 
which  embrace  several  acres,  are  shown, 
together  with  views  of  their  plants  for 
making  Common  Building  Brick,  Fire 
Brick,  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick 
and  Enamel  Brick,  all  of  which  are 
produced  in  vast  quantities.  Indeed, 
their  works,  which  comprise  several  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  under  practically  one  man¬ 
agement,  are  among  the  largest  brick¬ 
making  establishments  in  the  world. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  American 
Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago, 
for  an  ornate  lawn  vase,  which,  for  the 
want  of  a  lawn,  is  now  doing  duty  as  an 
umbrella  holder  in  our  office.  In  design 
it  is  plain,  yet  pleasing.  Its  chief  charm 
is  its  color,  which  is  a  deep  dark  red, 
irregularly  mottled  with  blue  and  dark 
grey.  The  effect  produced  is  very  pretty. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  President  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  has  worked  out  several  novelties 
in  the  combination  of  colors.  His  beau¬ 
tiful  residence,  which  we  illustrated  in 
the  January  Clay-Worker,  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  may  be  done  in  this 
direction.  “Will’s”  Company  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  possessing  a  remarkable  variety 
of  clays,  with  which  it  seems  possible  for 
them  to  work  out  almost  any  desired 
effect.  Truly,  brains  and  clay  make  a 
great  combination,  especially  when  of 
such  a  quality  and  quantity  as  possessed 
by  the  A.  T.  C.  &  C.  Co. 

For  the  illustrations  and  most  of  the 
matter  which  appears  on  preceding 
pages  under  the  head  “Making  Brick  in 
Canada,”  we  are  indebted  to  the  Toronto 
Globe. 

TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Clay,  is  the  title  of  a  new  quarterly 
magazine  issued  by  J.  W.  Penfield  &Son, 
Willoughby,  O.  The  first  issue  contains 
several  handsome  illustrations  and  a 
liberal  number  of  selections  bearing  on 
the  various  branches  of  clay  work  in 
general  and  the  Penfield  brick  mach¬ 
inery  in  particular.  Like  all  of  their 
printed  matter,  it  is  attractive  in  appear¬ 


ance,  the  title  page  being  especially  ar¬ 
tistic.  The  subscription  price  is  50 
cents  a  year,  and  specimen  copies  will 
be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago, 
are  out  with  a  four-page  pamphlet, 
showing  fac-simile  of  the  Great  Bronze 
Medal  awarded  the  Boyd  Brick  Press. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  want  to  see 
what  the  much  talked  of  St.  Gauden’s 
design  really  looks  like,  can  gratify  their 
curiosity  by  sending  to  Messrs.  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White  for  one  of  their 
pamphlets. 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Vitrified  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  have  favored  us  with  a  copy 
of  their  new  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  plain,  ornamental  and  terra 
cotta  pressed  brick,  of  which  they  make 
a  very  large  variety  of  designs.  A  copy 
of  this  book,  which  is  handsomely  got¬ 
ten  up,  should  have  a  place  in  the  office 
of  every  architect  and  builder. 

The  Decatur  (Ill.)  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 
are  sending  out  advance  sheets  of  a 
forth-coming  catalogue  devoted  to  their 
stiff  clay  brick  machinery,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  our  subscribers  write  them 
for  a  copy. 

The  Columbia  Kiln,  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  pamphlet  now  ready,  and 
which  any  of  our  readers  may  obtain  by 
addressing  the  Columbian  Pottery  and 
Brick  Kiln  Co.,  Dexter  Building,  Chicago. 
“The  Columbia”  is  built  on  an  entirely 
new  principle  and  its  inventor  is  very 
sanguine  of  revolutionizing  the  method 
of  burning  brick. 


THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 


IN  the  Clay- Worker  for  April  is  a 
*  series  of  figures  from  the  advance 
report  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  and  in 
looking  over  them  the  writer  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  question  that  in  other 
days  he  often  asked  the  railroad  presi¬ 
dent:  “What  are  these  figures  that  you 
ask  me  to  prepare  for?  Are  they  to  ex¬ 
hibit  or  to  conceal  the  truth? 

With  the  Clay- Worker’s  permission 
these  figures  may  be  rearranged  so  they 
will  talk  and  not  look  like  the  awkward 
squad  in  a  militia  company  drawn  up 
for  their  first  inspection. 

TOTAL  INVESTMENT  IN  BRICK  AND  TILE 
PLANTS. 


Land . $  21,031,133 

Buildings .  14,601,046 

Tools  and  Machinery .  17,997,196 

Live  assets  (book  accounts) .  28,949,191 


Total  money  invested  in  5,828  plants.  82,578,566 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources . „...$  67,770,695 

Deduct  expenses  as  follows: 

Total  wages  paid . $  32,695,189 

Material  used .  .  12,639,597 

Misscelianeous  expenses .  5,108,769 


Total  running  expenses....  50,443,555 

Gross  profits .  17,327,140 


Out  of  this  sum  there  is  to  be  paid 
certain  items  for  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  bookkeepers  make  no  allow¬ 
ance,  as  follows: 

Interest  on  capital  $82,578,566 

at  6  per  cent . $  4,954,713 

Depreciation  on  buildings 
and  tools  per  year,  $32,598,- 
'  242  at  10  per  cent .  3,259,824  8,214,537 

Leaving  as  the  net  profit  on  5,828  plants  $9,112,603 

This  sum  of  money  is  equivalent  to 
about  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  yards:  that  is  every  brick 
and  tilemaker  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1890  estimated  that  he  earned 
as  his  personal  salary  or  profit  of  11  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  required  to  con¬ 
duct  his  business. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  large  the 
brick  and  tile  plants  of  the  United 
States  are  and  the  amount  earned  by 
each;  the  Government  figures  may  be 
reduced  by  dividing  the  totals  given  by 
the  number  of  plants  that  made  report 
and  we  shall  have  the  following  results: 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  INVESTMENT  IN  EACH  PLANT. 


Laud . $  3,608 

Buildings .  2,505 

Tools  and  machinery .  3,090 

Live  assets .  4,967 


Average  investment  in  each  plant .  14,170 

Dividing  the  gross  profits  in  the  same  way;  it 
appears  that  each  of  us, 

Pay  interest  amounting  to . . . $  851 

Tools  and  machinery  depreciate . .  559 

And  5,828  of  us  have  a  net  profit  of .  1,564 

per  year,  or  in  other  words  every  brick  and 
tilemaker  in  the  country  earns  an  average  of 
$5  for  each  days  work. 

One  thing  in  the  above  Agues  is  very 
striking,  our  capital  is  $82,578,566,  and 
yet  our  annual  sales  only  amount  to 
$67,770,695,  it  takes  us  1^  years  to  turn 
our  capital  over  one  time. 

Another  point  illustrated  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  small  fellows ;  an  average 
of  about  a  four  gang  yard;  and  hence 
the  village  brickyard  is  a  sample  of  our 
business  and  the  result  of  the  figures 
for  the  United  States  are  almost  identi¬ 
cal  in  every  particular,  with  the  report 
sent  to  Washington  from 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 


ALFIBETICALLYKORRECT. 

Oh,  merchants  in  thy  hour  of  e  e  e, 

If  on  this  paper  you  should  c  c  c, 

Take  our  advice  and  be  thrice  y  y  y, 

Go  straightway  out  and  adver  t  i  i 
You’ll  find  the  project  of  some  u  u  u, 
Neglect  can  offer  no  ex  q  q  q. 

Be  wise  at  once,  prolong  your  da  a  a  a, 

A  silent  business  soon  de  k  k  k  ! 

—Oneonta  {N.  Y.)  Star. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


A  MORAL. 


There  was  a  man  in  a  far-away  town 
Who  thought  him  wondrous  wise  ; 

He  swore  by  all  the  fabled  gods, 

He’d  never  advertise. 

*  *  ❖  ❖  *  4  * 

His  goods  were  advertised  at  last, 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  ; 

The  “ad.”  was  set  in  nonpariel 

And  headed  “Sheriff  ’s  Sale.”  —Ex. 


Laurel,  Md.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  and  terra 
cotta  works. 

Wm.  Ward  has  started  a  new  tile  factory  at 
Good  Hope,  Ill. 

A  new  brick  marker  is  illustrated  on  page 
538  of  this  issue. 

Welch  &  Co.,  are  preparing  to  build  a  lai’ge 
tile  factory  at  Eaton,  Ohio. 

A  fine  cut  of  “a  Cutting  Table  that  beats  the 
world”  is  shown  on  page  615. 

L.  K.  Holmes,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  second-hand  repress. 

Andrew  Yount  is  erecting  a  brick  plant  at 
Plumcreek,  near  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Brownfield  &  Boyle’s  brick  yard,  Morristown, 
Pa.,  was  damaged  by  fire  the  5th  inst. 

The  Milan,  (Ind.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co  ,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  120,000. 

The  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Grand  Blanc, 
Mich.,  has  been  organized.  Capital  stock  110,000. 

Elmer  Chapman  and  others  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  brick  yard  at  Ariel, 
Penn. 

The  Deepwater  Clay  &  Tile  Co.,  Rich  Hill, 
Mo.,  intend  to  spend  $15,000  in  improving  their 
plant. 

A  pottery  near  London,  Ont.,  owned  by  Mr. 
Wistow  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  the 
3rd  inst. 

W.  A.  Morin,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  will  erect 
one  of  the  largest  paving  brick  factories  in  the 
northwest. 

A.  Martin  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of  J. 
R.  Everson  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  and  will 
operate  same. 

The  Fultonham,  (Ohio)  Brick  and  Drain  Tile 
Tile  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  810,000. 

The  McMullen  Brick  Co.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $15,000. 

Mr.  Ball  is  improving  his  brickyard  at  South 
Lee,  Mass.,  whereby  the  output  will  be  in¬ 
creased  this  summer. 

J.  M.  Powell,  Orestes,  Ind.,  is  contemplating 
improving  his  brick  plant  with  a  view  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  capacity. 

Isaac  Berry  has  purchased  some  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  will  add  other  improvem%nts  to 
his  brickyard  at  Houston,  Me. 

The  kiln  sheds  at  the  Jones  Brick  Co’s  plant, 
South  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  were  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  $300.  by  fire  recently. 

The  Hooversville  (Pa.)  Pottery  Co.,  are  build¬ 
ing  a  kiln  and  will  branch  out  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving  brick  this  summer. 

The  Chicago  brick  manufacturers  and  their 
employes  have  settled  their  differences  and 
most  of  the  yards  started  up  May  10th. 

The  Hartford  Brick  Co.,  has  been  organized 
at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $60,000.  W.  S.  Loveland  is  interested. 

The  price  of  iron  has  gone  down  and  this 
cause  has  something  to  do  with  the  price  at 
which  the  Bonnot  Co  dry  pans  are  selling. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Flick,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  near  Canton,  that  State,  and  will 
erect  thereon  an  extensive  shale  brick  plant. 

Canton,  Ohio,  is  not  only  noted  for  producing 
a  good  quality  of  clay  products,  but  is  also 
noted  for  first-class  clay  working  machinery. 

A  spark  from  a  burning  kiln  at  John  Rus¬ 
sell’s  brick  yard  in  Leslieville,  Can.,  set  fire  to 
some  of  the  drying  sheds,  causing  considerable 
damage. 

Isaac  Van  Leuven,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  brickyard  of  the  late  Peter  Hayne. 
and  will,  with  his  two  sons  operate  the  plant 
this  season. 


The  Cherokee  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Works 
desire  to  purchase  25  double  deck  iron  dryer 
cars  and  a  second  hand  side  cut-off'  table  with 
separator  belt. 

Henry  Predmore  has  sold  his  interest  in  the 
brickyard  at  Gouvenor,  N.  Y.,  toC.  H.  Anthony 
and  the  firm  will  from  this  on  be  known  as 
Smith  &  Anthony. 

All  the  brickyards  at  East  Kingston,  Steep 
Rocks  and  Kingston  Point,  N.  Y.,  have  closed 
down  owing  to  a  strike,  caused  by  a  reduction 
in  the  wages  of  20  per  cent. 

A  fire  which  originated  in  the  engine  room 
almost  totally  destroyed  the  brick  works  of 
Ross  and  Hedgcock,  Frankfort,  Ind.  Loss 
$16,000,  with  $9,500  insurance. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Works,  Chica¬ 
go,  have  removed  their  offices  to  No.  72  West 
Washington  St.,  where  all  visiting  brickmak- 
ers  will  be  cordiallyxvelcomed. 

The  Star  Brick  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.  The  directors  are  C.  H.  Bald¬ 
win,  T.  T.  Conner,  T.  Head,  M.  A.  Sullivan,  W. 
F.  Stillwell  and  John  A.  Johnson. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  can 
make  very  low  prices  on  brick  cars.  It  would 
be  well  to  write  them  for  information. 

The  Dempey  Brick  Works,  near  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  are  building  a  new  dryer,  and  will  spend 
$5,000  in  otherwise  improving  the  plant  pre¬ 
paratory  to  putting  same  in  operation. 

E.  W.  Klaas,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Peerless  Brick  and  Construction  Co.,  Bessemer, 
Ala.,  and  is  putting  same  in  shape  for  opera¬ 
tion.  He  will  give  employment  to  about  thirty 
men. 

B.  F.  Hodgeman,  has  purchased  the  plant  of 
the  Mound  City  Brick  Co.,  Moundsville,  W. 
Va.  He  intends  putting  in  new  machinery, 
etc.,  and  will  continue  the  operation  of  the 
yard. 

An  oil  pipe  at  the  South  Bend,  (Ind.)  Con¬ 
struction  Company’s  brickyard  burst  the  29th 
ult.  The  oil  spurted  out  on  a  post  which 
caught  fire  and  communicated  to  the  roof  caus¬ 
ing  a  slight  damage. 

A  second  hand  boiler  which  had  just  been 
put  in  the  day  before  at  Houser  &  Foutz’s  tile 
factory,  Huntington,  Ind.,  exploded  the  25th 
ult,  killing  Elmer  Anson  and  fatally  injuring 
David  Houser  and  Adam  Foutz. 

The  Eagle  Clay  Works,  Streator,  Ills.,  have 
recently  added  a  revolving  screen  to  their 
equipment  and  in  selecting,  ordered  a  screen 
from  the  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  They  re¬ 
port  it  as  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Quincy  Clay  Gatherer  is  a  very  valuable 
adjunct  to  a  dry  press  brick  plant.  You  can 
learn  all  about  it  by  referring  to  “Ad.”  on  page 
573,  or  dropping  a  line  to  the  Illinois  Supply 
and  Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  company  composed  of  business  men  and 
the  striking  potters  has  been  organized  at  East 
Liverpool  with  a  capital  of  $60, (XXI.  They  will 
purchase  the  East  Liverpool  pottery  which  has 
been  closed  down  for  some  time,  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  same. 

Ground  was  broken  at  Monongahela,  Pa., 
last  week  for  the  immense  plant  of  Mononga¬ 
hela  Fire  Brick  Works.  At  first  just  enough 
red  brick  will  be  made  to  complete  the  works 
and  they  will  then  take  up  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  are  construct¬ 
ing  a  dryer  for  the  Cleveland  Brick  Co.  It  is 
called  the  Imperial  Dryer.  The  Bonnot  Co. 
make  their  own  cars  and  are  very  careful  in 
all  the  details  and  conveniences,  such  as  belong 
to  a  dryer. 

Nolan,  Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.,  report 
'  a  fairly  good  trade  considering  the  times. 
They  have  a  large  line  of  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chinery  ready  for  delivery  at  “panic”  prices  as 
our  readers  may  see  by  referring  to  their  ad. 
on  pages  606,  607.  This,  they  say,  is  the  time 
wise  men  buy  machinery. 

C.  &  L.  Merrick,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  renew¬ 
ing  their  subscription,  write,  “We  want  to  say 
for  your  encouragement  that  we  find  no  paper 
which  we  read  with  more  interest.  Its  pages 
seem  to  be  filled  with  good  solid  meat.  It  is 
instructing,  entertaining  and  useful  to  us  as 
manufacturers  of  clay  products,  and  we  wish 
you  continued  success.” 

The  McDonald  Brick  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
suing  the  Newport  News  and  Miss.  Valley  R. 
R.,  for  a  breach  of  contract.  At  the  time  brick 
works  were  established  on  their  line  of  road, 
they  agreed  to  haul  brick  at  a  certain  rate  for  a 
term  of  twenty  years.  They  now,  owing  to  the 


road  being  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  refuse  to 
live  up  to  the  contract,  and  a  suit  for  $60,000  is 
the  result. 

“May  first  brought  good  weather  for  brick¬ 
making  in  this  section,”  writes  our  New  York 
correspondent,  “and  it  looks  as  though  there 
will  be  a  general  movement  toward  resump¬ 
tion  of  work  by  most  of  the  manufacturers 
early  in  the  month,  though  a  majority  of  them, 
as  the  boys  say,  ‘Don’t  care  whether  school 
keeps  or  not.’  The  great  brick  trust  did  not 
materialize  and  the  prevailing  conditions  are 
about  the  same  as  last  season.” 

L.  Hancock,  the  American  representative  of 
the  Perfect  Kiln,  which  is  advertised  on  page 
534  of  this  issue,  writes  that  they  now  have 
several  kilns  in  this  country,  all  of  which  are 
giving  the  very  best  of  satisfaction  and  men¬ 
tions  particularly  the  kilns  at  Franklin,  Pa. 
The  Franklin  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  that  city, 
put  up  a  “Perfect”  Kiln  last  year  and  have 
been  operating  it  almost  continuously  since 
with  splendid  results,  though  their  clay  is  very 
difficult  to  handle  and  burn. 

The  twenty-one  brick  yards  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  shut  down  the  first  inst.  The  men  de¬ 
manded  an  increase  in  wages  of  over  25  per  cent, 
more  than  the  employers  were  willing  to  pay, 
hence  a  strike  was  ordered.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  said  they  would  make  no  concessions,  as 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  wages  asked. 
Subsequently,  however,  they  made  their  men 
a  proposition  which,  though  much  less  than 
the  men  demanded,  was  accepted  and  work 
was  resumed.  Each  manufacturer  treated 
with  his  own  men. 

Y.  S.  Dotterer,  of  Pfefter  &  Dotterer,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  in  sending  in  subscription  given  an 
experience  which  he  thinks  is  hard  to  equal. 
He  says,  “The  demand  for  brick  here  has  never 
been  so  great  as  this  spring.  We  have  been 
unable  to  supply  the  demand.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  it  being  so  unlike  March  weather,  we 
began  to  make  brick  by  the  rack  and  pallet 
system.  We  made  about  50,000  in  three  days. 
Just  when  they  were  almost  dry,  the  weather 
turned  cold  and  those  brick  were  frozen  as 
hard  as  possible.  They  contemplate  to  freeze 
until  they  are  dry.  We  expected  to  have  to 
wheel  all  those  brick  back  to  the  clay  bank,  as 
we  supposed  they  would  thaw,  as  is  usual  with 
brick  when  frozen.  But  to  our  surprise  they 
remained  dry  and  now  we  have  them  all  set  in 
the  kiln  ready  to  burn.  I  want  to  know  if  any 
of  the  craft  can  beat  this.” 

W.  N.  Wieire,  superintendent  Sewer  Pipe 
department  of  the  0.  Pardee  Works,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  writes,  “On  Saturday  April  7, 
1894,  we  made  a  run  of  6-inch  sewer  pipe, 
which  we  consider  a  very  good  one,  and 
thought  possibly  it  might  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  of  it.  During ’a  run  of  10 
hours,  we  run  out  6,085  pieces  of  6-inch  socket 
pipe  two  foot  lengths,  first  class;  175  pieces  6- 
inch  socket  pipe,  two  foot  lengths,  defective; 
25  pieces  6-inch  ring  pipe,  two  foot  lengths, 
first  class,  a  total  of  6,285  pieces  6-inch  two  foot 
length  pipe.  On  this  run  of  ten  hours, 
we  had  one  die  change,  caused  by  an 
obstacle  lodging  in  the  die,  which  necessitated 
the  removal  of  the  outside  or  ring  die,  before 
we  could  continue  the  run.  This  run  was  made 
by  one  pressman — Mr.  Wm.  J.  Martin — on  a 
Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 
44-inch  steam  cylinder  and  120  pounds  boiler 
pressure.  Our  pressman,  Mr.  Martin,  claims 
the  championship  of  the  world  for  pipe  press¬ 
ing,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  and  with  this 
record  to  his  credit,  we  think  he  is  justly  enti¬ 
tled  to  his  claim.” 


If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  a  second¬ 
hand  machine,  read  or  advertise  in  our 
“Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.”  columns. 


It  a  ^ood  h^iiQ^  ho  \{nov/ 
How  ho  ma^e  ar2  En^paVio^ 

But  we  do  not  stop  there. 

We  believe,  and  act  upon  that 
belief,  that  to  do 

••••  ••••  First  Class  Work 

The  illustrator  must  also  know  why. 


That  is  to  say,  he  must  understand  why  it  is  necessary  to  bring  out  a  particular  point  ol  a 
subject  clearly,  to  enable  the  prospective  purchaser  to  see  and  understand  the  merits  claimed 
by  the  manufacturer. 


We  Know  How  and  Why. 

BUT  STILL  WE  DO  NOT  STOP  THERE.  WHY? 


Because  we  have,  in  addition  to  our  effi¬ 
cient  corps  of  illustrators,  a  superior 
equipment  for  High  Grade  Catalogue  Work. 


WnrrPrQ  and  Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working 

7  Machinery,  upon  investigation,  will  find 
us  able  and  willing  to  fulfill  any  requirement  they  may  make  in 
the  way  of  Illustration  and  Printing. 

WE  DESIGN,  ENGRAVE,  ELECTROTYPE,  PRINT  AND  BIND, 
COMPLETE,  AND  DO  IT  WELL,  BECAUSE  WE  KNOW 

WHY  and  HOW _ _ 


Respectfully  yours, 


Baker-Randolph  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


TflE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  THE 
CLAY-WORKER  /{RE  FURBISHED  BY  US. 


The  Clay-work:er 
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PATENT  BRICK  BOXES, 

Are  durable,  save  labor  atid  are  practical  for  delivering  brick  in  every  way.  Also  rights  and  terri¬ 
tory  for  sale.  Write  for  circular.  Address 

J.  BL.\J7VY,  1015  Lincoln  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


The  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 


This  is  by  far  the  best  machine  that  has  been  introduced  to  gather 
dry  clay  for  making  pressed  brick.  No  pressed  brick  works  is  complete 
without  one. 


For  gathering  and 
shedding  Dry  Clay  it 
is  unequalled. 

It  is  self-loading 
and  unloading. 

It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  approved 
Clay  Gatherer. 

Gathering  Clay  by 
this  method  dis¬ 
penses  with  shovel- 
ers  and  avoids  strikes 

No  Brickyard  com¬ 
plete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gather¬ 
er. 

For  prices  and  fur- 
t  h  e  r  information, 
apply  to 

ILLINOIS  SUPPLY 
&  CONSTRUCTION 
COIUPRNY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NEW 


AND 


NOVEL, 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 

THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


Tf1*  Columbian  Pottery 
•■5>l*and  Brick  Kiln. 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’Id’g.,  84  Adams  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  NEW  CLAY  PRODUCT. 

The  Indestructible  Clay  Wick  Co.,  Is  the 
name  of  a  new  concern  being  organized  In  New 
YTork  City,  which,  according  to  their  prospect¬ 
us,  will  manufacture  a  novel  clay  product  in 
the  form  of  wicks  for  oil  lamps  and  stoves. 
The  clay  wick  is  said  to  possess  many  points  of 
superiority.  It  never  burns  out,  does  not  have 
to  be  trimmed  or  cleaned,  emits  no  odor 
whether  the  light  is  turned  high  or  low,  and 
consumes  less  oil  than  the  old  style  cotton 
wicks— In  short  Is  better  in  everyway.  The 
projectors  are  in  hopes  of  interesting  capital  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  start  a 
large  manufactory  at  that  point. 


Complete  specifications  with  drawings 
of  any  patent  may  be  secured  from 
Edward  C.  Weaver,  Councellor  and  At¬ 
torney  in  Patent  Law,  900  F.  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Enclose  fifteen  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  each  copy, 
and  order  by  the  number  of  the  patent 
517,832 — Tile  Roofing,  by  George  H. 
Babcock  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Filed 
March  3,  1893. 

517,883 — Brick  and  Tile  Kiln,  by  George 
N.  Phares  of  Sheridan,  Ind.  Filed 
March  23,  1893. 

517,893 — Kiln  for  Burning  Brick,  by 
Samuel  K.  Smith  of  New  Brighton, 
Pa.  Filed  Sept.  14,  1893. 

518,012 — Downdraft  Muffle  Kiln,  by 
Andrew  M.  Strusliolm  of  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.  Filed  June  18,  1892. 
518,153 — Kiln  for  Burning  Brick,  by 
Fred  Macarthy  of  Sayreville,  N.  J. 
Filed  Junel5,  1892. 

518,185 — Mould  for  Brick  Machines,  by 
Emil  Fernboltz  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Filed  Sept.  27,  1893. 

518.460 —  Plunger  for  Brick  Machines, 
by  Jacob  Leonhard t  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Filed  April  10, 1893. 

518.461 —  Mould  for  Brick  Machines,  by 
Jacob  Leonhardt  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Filed  April  10,  1893. 

518,597 — Brick  Machine,  by  Henry  G. 
Gilbert  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Filed  June 
16,  1893. 

518,643 — Re-press  Brick  Machine,  by 
Davis  Brown  of  Decatur,  Ill.  Filed 
July  26,  1893. 

518,690 — Combination  Brick  Kiln,  by 
Geo.  C.  Firestone  of  Benicia,  Cal.  Filed 
July  26,  1893.  The  combination  is  of 
a  brick  kiln  and  drying  house. 

519,138 — Drying  Kiln,  by  Charles  H. 
Seaman  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Filed  Feb. 
28, 1893. 
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THE  C  I.  A  Y  =  W  ORKER 


WHAT  IS  “ACCRUING”  INTEREST  ? 


THE  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
holds  that  “accruing”  interest  means 
running  or  accumulating  interest,  as 
distinguished  from  accrued  or  matured 
interest.  When  we  speak  of  interest 
which  is  from  day  to  day  accumulating 
on  the  principal  debt,  but  which  is  not 
yet  due  and  payable,  it  says  that  we 
call  it  accruing  interest.  When  we 
refer  to  interest  heretofore  payable, 
but  still  remaining  unpaid,  we  speak 
of  it  as  overdue  interst,  earrears  of 
interest,  or  interest  in  arrear,  just 
as  we  speak  of  rent  in  arrear. 
Hence,  if,  for  example,  mortgaged  prop¬ 
erty  be  sold,  the  purchaser  agreeing  to 
pay  the  accruing  interest,  he  is  under 
no  obligation  to  pay  any  interest  at  the 
time  overdue  and  unpaid.  In  case  of 
real  property  such  interest  constitutes 
an  incumbrance  which  the  seller  must 
remove,  under  such  a  contract. 


The  YATES  =  KILN, 


ILFIED  VOTES, 

♦ 

Johnsonburg, 

Penn., 


THIS  Kiln  has  worked 
its  way  to  the  front 
hy  results,  which  is  the 
highest  test  of  merit. 

Send  stamped  envelope 
for  particulars  to 


nnU’T  COII  to  get  our  de- 
UUH  I  rJllL  scriptive  Cir¬ 
cular  and  References. 


For  Burning  All  Kinds  of  Brick. 

BOTH  ROUND  AND  SQUARE  KILNS. 

FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


or,  W.  N.  PIKE,  Contractor,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  dav- Worker 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  A  new  improved  Simpson  Brick 
Machine.  Evens  &  Howard, 

5  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  Steam  engine  18x28,  slide  valve,  tan 
foot  pulley,  five-inch  governor,  lubricators, 
heavy  frame.  In  first-class  condition. 

Evens  &  Howard, 

5  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED.  A  good  repress,  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  eight  thousand  brick,  or  more. 
State  make,  condition,  price,  etc. 

L.  K.  Holmes,  Box  653, 

5  1  d  Lincoln,  Neb 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Stone  Picking  Clay 
Crusher,  in  good  condition.  For  price,  etc., 
Address  The  Wonser  &  Cramer  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Clifton,  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill. 

5  2  d 


FOR  SALE.  Half  interest  in  patents  on  dry  brick 
press  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada.  Will  give  half 
interest  to  party  that  will  build  one  press  for  owner 
of  patents, or  will  trade  interest  for  interest  in  brick 
plant.  Send  for  cut  of  press.  Box  13, 

5  It  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE.  Advertiser  desires  to 
lease,  for  a  term  of  years,  with  privilege  of 
purchaser  a  modern  yard,  either  stiff  mud  and 
tile  or  both.  Buildings,  machinery  and  kilns 
must  be  in  good  order  and  to  have  facilities  for 
diying.  Yard  well  located  as  to  railroad  facilities 
and  within  reasonable  distance  of  large  towns. 
Address  with  full  particulars,  as  to  capacity,  con¬ 
dition,  location,  price  of  labor,  fuel  and  rent. 

5  1  d  ’‘‘Brick  Yard,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 


GHflPlPlOH  Brick  mould 

SANDING  nACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Manager  and  Sole  Agent, 

-  HAVCngTD  AW  N>  Y. 


NOTICE 


To  Brickmakerg,  Dealers 
and  Others . 


Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  from  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


THE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  CO., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 


GFNERAF  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 


lOHN  S,  'T’XI-cnSM.A.afl’.  Steels..  E3n.grin.eer. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  are  not  Conceded  win 
any  oilier  Oil  Burner  Company. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 


For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and  all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 

No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 

TRV  OCR  IMPROVED  BURNER  IIS  YOUR  KII.NS. 


- Write  for  Prices. - 

E.  A.  BOLDT,  Sole  Agent  Eastern  States,  320=322  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  POWER  HELY,  Chicago  Manager,  1405  Monadnock  Bl’k,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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no  ISO 'I'  BUY  *  -  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

MM  BRICK  MACHINE 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


We  n\ake  a  special  HigH  Grade  Fite  Brick  (all  shapes)  for  Brick  Kiln  Construction. 


NOT  EXCEEDED 


By  any.  Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 
We  sell  Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 


GROUND  CLAY  IN 

. BULK  OR  SACKS. 


their  use  will  prove  ^JV  J^COiVOMY. 

We  solicit  your  favors. 

THE  AflERICAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 


Hanufacturers  of . 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose 


MINERAL  POINT,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  Phi'adelphia  Iron  Wheel 
Tempering  Machines,  five  single  iron  hand 
mould,  one  alert  pump,  all  of  which  are  in  good 
order.  Address  L.  R.  Spong, 

5  1  p  1  Wormleyshuig,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET.  At  Epping,  N.  H.,a 
brickyard,  including  the  property,  machines, 
engine  and  boiler,  pallets,  shed,  barn,  house  and 
shanty.  Best  of  clay,  tempering  and  moulding 
sand.  Easy  terms  given.  Address 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Wattles,  West  Haverstraw,  Rockland 
5  1cm  [Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Fourteen  Pen  field  five-pipe  rack 
iron  dry  cars— in  good  order— but  little  used. 
Also  one  transfer  car— half  price.  Address 
2  1c  Perkins  &  Pitt,  Stamford,  Conn. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  for  cash  : 
One  30-inch  by  10-foot  iron  pug  mill,  with  friction 
clutch  puiley.  Good  as  new. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order.  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

81  tf  Decatur,  Ill. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  610. 


Send  For  Our  Catalogue  “A”,  Sketch  Book  Supplement, 
or  Lithograph. 

||| ||  mfft:  We  [flake  Tubular  Boilers  anil  (Unfits  Only. 

Y tliUfflr  there  is  a  whole  sermon 

“  ^tjggpF  . IN  THE  ABOVE  LINE. 

<  FULTON  STEAD  BOILER  WORKS  &  FOUNDRY,  -  -  Richmond,  Ind. 
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9 

I 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
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WANTED.  Situation  as  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  first-class  brickmaker.  Has 
had  several  years  experience  in  making  ornamental 
press  brick,  setting,  burning,  etc.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  Box  60,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

5  1  c 


FOK  SALE.  One  40  h.  p.  engine,  one  20  h.  p. 

engine,  two  60  h.  p.  boilers,  one  Little  Won¬ 
der  brick  machine,  one  set  of  Drake  rolls,  one 
Drake  granulator,  one  hoisting  machine  and  shaft¬ 
ing  pulleys  complete  for  a  brick  plant.  Address 
Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  409-34  Clark  St., 

5  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


fpORSALE.  To  Brickmakers.  About  1,800  twin 
1  pallets,  five  ears  and  two  transfer  cars,  Cham¬ 
bers  make,  for  sale  cheap.  Apply  to 

The  Hercules  Cement  Co., 

4  3c  Catasauqua,  Pa. 


STROM!,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

1®  to  100  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

SnllameTnliuiar  i  Firebox  boilers 

«®"For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

GflHNDLER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Iriil. 


DjBMliiiiiili| 


Thg  "RjnX"  Brick  Mhchine 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  and  on  reasonable  terms— 
a  good  Drain  Tile  Factory,  well  located  and 
equipped.  For  full  particulars  write  to 

Geo.  S.  Pollock, 

4  2c  224  Ash  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  2  Pott’s  Disintegrator,  in 
use  one  month.  One  up-right  Potter’s  Pug 
Mill.  Address  D.  Culbertson  &  Co., 

2  6c  White  Hall,  Ill. 


EOR  SALE.  A  two-mold  Boyd  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine,  in  perfect  order,  very  little  used. 

Potomac  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

2  6c  Washington,  D.  C. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
objectof  giving  to  purchasers- the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  It  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHINe  CO., 

JAAITIJFAOTVKEKS, 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

“ch  revo,“““J  NT idd leport,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE.  Horse  power  brick  machine,  in 
good  condition.  Address 

Fred  H  Brockett, 

1-5-c-  North  Haven,  Conn. 


PARTIES  who  want  to  go  into  the  roofing  tile 
business  can  get  advice  about  paterns, 
machines,  cars  drvers,  kilns,  etc.,  at  the  address  of 

Roofing  Tile, 

1-6-c-  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Threee  combination  plastic  press 
brick  machines.  These  machines  are  of  au  ex¬ 
cellent  manufacture  and  highly  adapted  to  plastic 
clays.  Also  one  dry  press  machine  and  three 
power  presses  Apply  or  address  to  Alfred  Yates, 
Mgr.  Somerset  &  Johnsonburg  Mfg.  Co., 

3  3d  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 


A  BARGAIN.  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick 
Machine,  only  used  18  months,  1275. 
18,000  pallets,  35x10x1%,  apiece  2%c.  600  racks  or 
ladders,  eight  shelves,  apiece  24c.  5  off-bearing 
trucks,  one  wheel  and  spring,  82.  400  ft.  14  lb. 

steel  T  rails,  wheelbarrows,  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  grate 
bars,  etc.  Must  he  sold  by  all  means.  Box  10. 

4  3c  ‘•tare  Clay-Worker.’ 
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OR  SALE.  Second-hand  materials.  Address 
Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  Ill. 


1  Spur  Wheel 

Pitch. 

2 34  in- 

Teeth. 

100 

Bore.  Face. 
4%  in.  5)4  in. 
2  7-16“  3  “ 

Diam. 
6  ft. 

2 

“  “ 

214  “ 

56 

42  “ 

2 

((  44 

2}4  “ 

56 

4  %  “  5*4“ 

42“ 

1 

“  Pinion 

214  “ 

14 

3  7-16  “ 

12  “ 

1 

n  tt 

2)4  “ 

14 

215-16“  5>4  “ 
311-16“  5*4“ 
4%  “5  “ 

12  “ 

1 

u  a 

214  “ 

17 

14  “ 

1 

“  Wheel 

214  “ 

66 

50  “ 

1 

it  •» 

214  “ 

53 

311-16“  514“ 
215-16  “4  “ 

40  “ 

2 

<4  44 

114  “ 

66 

32  “ 

2 

“  Pinions 

ill  “ 

16 

2  15-16  “  4  “ 

9  “ 

1 

44  1  4 

ill  “ 

15 

2  7  16  ‘  4  “ 

8“ 

B  F.  Sturtevaut  Blower 


Boston, 
[  Mass. 


1  No.  6  38  in. 

1  “  7  40 

2  “  -  31  “  J 

1  Steadman  Pulverizer,  41  in  xl4  in.  cage. 

1  Carload  scrap  iron,  one-half  wrought,  one-half 
cast. 

6  Side  dump  cars,  capacity  about  %  yard  clay. 

1,500  ft.  rails  (20  lb.  to  yard)  50  splices,  200  ties,  also 
spikes 

5  Wheel  scrapers. 

1  Disc  Pulverizer. 

31  y2  bhls.  manganese,  about  800  lbs.  per  bbl. 

4%  “  Colorific  about  400  lbs.  per  bbl. 

1343in.xl5  ft.  boiler  flues.  13Sin.xl2ft.  boiler  flues. 
51  d 


LAKE  WAWASEE. 

(CEDAR  BEACH.) 


THE  FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORT  OF 
INDIANA. 


THE  largest,  wildest  and  most  beauti- 
*■  ful  lake  in  Indiana,  is  Wawasee  in 
Kosciusko  county.  It  has  every  feature 
of  an  ideal  summer  resort  with  excellent 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing,  and  has  for 
years  been  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
Indiana  sportsman  and  pleasure  seeker. 
Located  on  the  Michigan  Division  of  the 
Big  Four,  it  is  easy  of  access  from  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Anderson,  Rushville,  Marion 
and  intermediate  points.  Through  trains 
leave  these  cities  at  most  appropriate 
hours  of  the  day  and  the  business  man 
can  spend  Sunday  with  his  family  there, 
returning  Monday  morning.  If  you  con¬ 
template  a  vacation,  you  can  spend  it  to 
best  advantage  at  Lake  Wawasee.  Call 
on  any  agent,  Big  Four  Route  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  time  and  time  of  trains. 

D.  B.  Martin,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  P.  T.  M. 

THE  IMNOFRCTORE  OF  GLHZED  BRICKS 
RND  GLAZED  SRNITRRY  WARE. 


A  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  &  Westminster  Bank,  Templar  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 


“Out  of  Sight— ” 

The  Victor  Pneumatic  Valve. 


Victor  Pneumatic  Tire  (trap  door  open,  ex¬ 
posing  valve.) 


A  hole  in  the  rim— 

A  trap  door, 

And  a  choker 

Constitute  the  greatest  improvement 
ever  attempted  in  Pneumatic  Tire  con¬ 
struction. 

Found  on  Victor  Bicycles  only.  Best 
things  are  always  reserved  for  Victors. 

No  ot  her  Pneumatic  Tire  has  an  inner 
tube  removable  through  the  rim. 

No  other  but  what  has  a  protruding 
valve,  adding  weight  and  preventing 
perfect  wheel  balance. 


Victors  are  first  in  tires  and  improve¬ 
ments. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 

BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA.  DETROIT. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DENVER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KELLS  &  SON'S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with 'he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac-. 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years*  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2*4  up  to  10  inches. 

«®“For  Blustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fe  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PARKHILL, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  Clay- w  o  r  k  e  r 
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5ikole  &.  Duplex  Pumps. 

^OFyzo/JTAL  andVepvtical  Pu/i\ps. 

Jtest3)esiji\  &  Workmanship. 
ces Reduced  Jend/or  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  tne  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 


ID  ally  Output,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  Frisco  Railroads, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  MacHinIes, 
2SIZES0PDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS,  ^-PRESSES, 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCI\S, 

. ENGINESANDBOILErRS, . 

Co/v\pleteBrici\orT  1  le-  Outfits 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  for  cash  : 
One  Leader  Brick  Machine,  in  good  order. 

One  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  in  good  order. 
One  Ideal  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  in  good  order. 
One  Tile  Elevator. 

One  Clay  Elevator,  20  feet  long. 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  15  h.  p.  horizontal  stationary  engine,  good  as 
new. 

One  30  h.  p.  double  vertical  stationary  engine,  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co., 
s  1  tf  Decatur,  Ill. 
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The  Clay-  w  orker, 


Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

INortli  American  pnonoprapii  Co.. 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or,  HOOS1ER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 


POWER 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 


GASOLINE 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d 


Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  THAN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE>T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

(STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 

and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Owners  OF  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc.' 
•  •  •  •  • 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 

s'Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40  pm 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:55  pm  *  2:50  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00  am 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  for  E.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains. 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 
Always  mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


Solid  “Air  Dried’’ Bricks  Easily  Secured  in  From  Five  to  Ten  Hours,  Saving  Attendance  and  Use  of 

Live  Steam  at  Night. 


U  .6.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


S.  fi.  PHILLIPS  :is,« 

Apparatus  For  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber 
and  Other  Material. 

•?.  161  Grand  St.JflHWHY,N.J. 

The  Inside  Fans  do  it. 

They  take  the  inside  track. 

Other  steam  pipe  dryers  are  easily 
changed  to  increase  capacity  at  less  pro¬ 
portionate  cost. 

One  tunnel  space — of  three — occupied 
by  a  line  of  fans,  has  dried  well  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  formerly,  or  ordinarily 
required ;  and  even  with  no  change  in 
the  piping. 

Come  and  see  several  dryers  in  operation  ;  or 
send  for  testimonials  of  superior  drying  in  from 
5  to  8  hours  ;  and  with  the  heat  from  the  engine 
exhaust  steam  only. 


J.H.  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sandiog  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine, 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  inter*  st  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Silvester  Newton 
to  letters  patent  for  said  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion"  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,"  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearine,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Ch  ampi on 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  he  without  one. 

Address  all  communications 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


to  J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  Sts,  COHOES,  N,  Y. 
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ELEVATORS 

L  . .  for  .  . 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc, 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 

malleable,  Steel,  Cable  and  Special  Cbalps, 

Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  Columbus,  Qllio. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


flore  Than  i.ooq  Now  Stand  as 


Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 


E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 
1888,  Nov.  17,  1891. 


CAPT.  Q.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
flarietta,  Pa. 


cttenaa,  ill. 


EAGLE  ISON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA; 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevator* 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plant*  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


orrespondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Look  out  for  our  Arew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Fan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


COLOIEeilPIC- 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y 


INSTRUCTION''MJUL 

IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING, 
PLUMBING,  HEATING  and  VENTILATION, 
BRIDGE  ENGINEERING, 

RAILROAD  ENGINEERING, 

SURVEYING  and  MAPPING, 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING, 

HECHANICS, 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING, 

MINING, 

ENGLISH  BRANCHES  and 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Diplomas  awarded.  To  begin,  students  need 
only  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Send  for 
FREE  Circular  of  Information,  stating  the 
subject  you  think  of  studying  to  THE  CORRES¬ 
PONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICS  AND  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  SCIENCES,  Scranton,  Pa. 

4000  STUDENTS. 
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nnnuT  BRISK 
UDHIIl  MAGHIKE 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Qualitv  and 


Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKEB,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOBS 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

duclaaiiatl,  O. 


Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker  ; 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(HiOTJXD’S  IF.A.I'IEILTrr.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  "Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 

ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Water-Proof.  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc., 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, III. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For^the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CliflV  SHlflGI-iE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Address, 
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We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee 
every  Mould  to  be  first=class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


No.  8S9  Sixth.  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received  on  or  before  March  ist. 


-FOE- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]5,  JSEMiECK  §  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents , 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


•  VVVVWVVMVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVMf 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIP  NAT 

DICTIONARY 


New  from 

Cover  to  Cover .  ^ 

Successor  of  the 
“Unabridged.” 

A  Dictionary  of 
English, 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Diction,  Etc. 

A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 

Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 

Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
.Supreme  Court,  writes : 

I  commend  it  to  all  as 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

Published  by 
i  G.&C.MERRIAM  CO. .Springfield, Mass., TT.S. A. 

ra3“For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Send  to  the  Pub- 
[  lishers  for  free  prospectus. 

83“  I)o  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 

•iVVVWVWVMIWUWWMVVVVVVVVWl 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

'Yandalia,  Ills* 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


- AND 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio* 
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TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


MONQN  ROUTE 


Mq^TIoUl  SVIUE,  NEW  ALBANY  It  CHICA69  RT-KS)^ 

g  ~  ■  <i  T> -  "» 

*“  SHORT  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Dulutli,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  flfiD  fiOf^Tfl&UBST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Cor.  Illinois  St.&  Kentucky  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


jl  Jew  He-press 

l'I»  XO  DATE. 


OI^IGIfmii  IN  DESIGfl. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^-Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


3  Brick  Hand  flold. 


Dpinif  mnin  nc 

BUM  jllUULUu. 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 
desired. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold.  6  Brick  Machine  Mold. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  fHNOIltlATt F0R 


/  —  CINCINNATI  — 

Indianapolis. 0o  -ion  c0o 
k-£-  Cm<*  PAv  To^pi 


DETROIV 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Indianapolis. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


••• 


flETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


Bgg“A  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies.  • 

ADDRESS>  D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  New  London,  Ohio 
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REPRESSES  ^ngNM 


This  cut  represents  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Power  Represses  ever  offered  tcf  brick- 
makers. 


It  has  been  tested  in  every  way  and 
given  entire  satisfaction.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  15,000  brick  per  day. 


Our  No.  2  Repress  Double  Mould  has  a 
capacity  of  30,000  per  day.  They  can  be 
seen  in  full  operation  at  the  Buckeye  Brick 
Company’s  plant  at  Wicklifle,  Ohio. 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


226-236  Abbey  St.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


FIRE  BRICK. 


Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 

Fire  Clay  Deposits. 


No.  1. 


Water  of  Constitution .  2.32 

Silica .  86.63 

Alumina .  10.92 

Oxide-iron . 10 

Sulphureous-acid . 


No.  2. 
9.69 
55.11 
26.71 
4.29 
4.16 


Totals 


99.97  99.96 


Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefully  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity. 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 


Address 


PLATT  PRESSED  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 


706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


J  C  STEELE  tf  SON, 


SOUTHERN  HANUFACTURERS 

. OF  BRICK  flACHINES 


The  Only  Manufacturers  ot  Steele’s  Celebrated  BRICK  TRUCK  for  Portable  Hack. 


Kiln  Castings, 

Pug  Hills, 
Winding  Drums, 
Clay  Cars, 

Switch  and  Frogs, 
Friction  Pullies, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


This  cut  represents  our  “One  X”  Machine,  which  makes  10,000  to  15,000  per 
*  day.  But  we  have  a  large  Double  Geared  Machine  for  side  or  end 
cut  brick  which  makes  15000  to  20,000  per  day.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  mention  the  Clay- W okker. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON.  Statesville.  N,  C. 


n.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SLIP  CLOY  |  s  I  worn 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  in  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


m  TIPIE  TABLE 

In  Effect  Jan.  1,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

*No.  21  Passenger . . 10:30  a.  m, 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger . : . 6:20  p.  m. 

Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
"daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W. 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  It.  it.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF  OYER  100  PLACES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  countj  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc  ,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EVERY  KIND  OF  RAW  IMTERI?L 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  all  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GFO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 
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YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 

PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  hut  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain,  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 

P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Why  Pay  Royalties  ?  Why  Pay  Yard  Rights  ? 

When  You  Can  Get 


BicKel  s  Improved  Down  Draft  Kiln  it 


GUARANTEED  WITHOUT. 

We  will  build  this  Kiln  and  guarantee  it  to  give  satisfaction,  either  by  contract  or  on  a  per  cent,  basis. 

This  Kiln  is  Simple  and  Durable  in  Construction,  and  Economical  in  Operation,  and  does  not  require  an  expert  to 
handle  it.  Any  good  burner,  who  understands  his  business,  can  easily  manage  it. 

There  are  no  small  tile  to  break  or  burn  out,  and  no  iron  exposed  to  the  flames. 

This  Kiln  is  built  Strong,  and  to  any  desired  size,  and  adapted  to  burning  Fire  Brick,  Vitrified  Brick,  and  Dry 
Pressed  Brick,  and  all  kinds  of  Pottery  goods.  Built  Square  or  Round. 

Advantages  of  BICKEL’S  IMPROVED  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN:  It  burns  the  brick  uniform  throughout.  It  has 
no  light  or  salmon  brick  in  bottom  courses.  It  does  not  burn  the  bottom  courses  at  the  expense  of  the  top.  It  does  not 
check  or  crack  the  brick  as  an  up  and  down,  or  combined  draft  kiln  will,  and  costs  you  less  money  to  build. 

For  further  information,  address 

BICKEL  BROS.  CONTRACTING  CO., 

020  Market  Street ,  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  ST'.  LOUIS ,  MO* 


Tit  PH  Me  met  art  Panel  system 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IT  SAVES  TIME.  IT  SAVES  I.ABOR 

What  Users  say  of  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says:  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need,  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 

I  would  not  go  back  to^the  old  system'for^any  consideration.” 


V\fE  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
”  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
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[(Q.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  4*5.773.  4*5.774-) 

ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 

NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago.  ) 


F.H.C.MEY 


CHAIN  BELTING 
ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


.  .  .  APPROVED  s*r?LIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pomer 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  Is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


£ 


The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 

ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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ONE  brick  manufacturer  who 
has  used  both  the  common 
cast  iron  and  our  all  Steel  Brick 
Drier  Cars,  says,  “The 

Cast  Iron  Cars 

With  which  our  yards  were  started 
have  cost  us  fully  three  times  as 
much  as  your 

All  Steel  Cars.” 

Profit  by  experience. 

He  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  i  PHg.  Go., 

961-981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHeO. 

Successor  to 

CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  &,  MFG.  CO. 


DORNFELD’S  “TFSI 


»yv^:.yyyy^ 


CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


Hanufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

••••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Bed 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  mu  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent  Seapl£ 


<WSend  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


Do  YOU  know  that.... 


BfiflNGH-CROOKES  SHW  GO., 

Louis,  Mo., 

Are  making  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Bi?aneh-Ci?ookes  Sa ux  Co., 

St.  lioclis,  ]VFo. 

-  THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES  - 

- MANUFACTUKED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers 
Kiln  Doors, 
Orate  Bars, 
T  Rails  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO., 
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The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


^pHIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be 
made  of  any  desired  capacity  and  is  suitable 
for  any  kind  of  a  yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in 
of  any  new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  me.  In  corresponding,  state  the 
capacity  of  the  yards,  and  I  will  furnish  an 

estimate  of  the  material  which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


KAUL’S  PATENT  BRICK  MOLD 

Something  New,  Practical  and  Profitable. 

In  the  bottom  of  each  chamber  of  this  mold  is  a  valve  by  which  air  is  admitted  when 
emptying  the  mold.  Thus  the  brick  leave  the  mold  freely,  insuring  better  edges  and  truer 
brick.  It  not  only  admits  of  more  rapid  and  be.ter  work,  but  saves  a  great  deal  of  sand 
which  cannot  run  through  the  bottom  as  in  the  old  way.  It  keeps  the  slats  or  rollers  of 
machine  clean  as  it  also  does  the  table  when  molding  by  hand.  By  the  use  of  this  mold  brickmakers  can  improve  their  product  and 
save  time  and  money.  For  full  particulars,  etc.,  etc.,  address 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  CANTON,  OHIO,  Build 

STEAM  DRYERS  and  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Parties  in  search  of  the  VERY  BEST  DRYER  would  do  well  to  write  for  particulars.  Contracts  for  complete 
equipments  are  especially  solicited.  If  you  want  the  best  machinery,  no  matter  what  particular  machine  it  is,  write 
THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  March  26th,  1894. 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  We  are  using  two  of  your  Revolving  Screens  at  our  works  and  in  reporting  to  you  the  satisfaction  the  Screens  are  giving,  we  do  not  exagger¬ 
ate  in  the  least  when  we  say  that  these  Screens  are  indispensable  to  the  making  of  a  high  grade  of  brick.  We  attribute  our  success  in  establishing  a  record  for 
high  grade  brick,  largely  to  the  use  of  Revolving  Screens.  These  Screens  are  giving  such  splendid  satisfaction  that  we  can  heartily  endorse  them  and  they  are 
exactly  what  you  claimed  for  them.  The  guarantee  which  you  made  on  them  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  Bonnot  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mill,  and  Dryer  are 
all  first-class.  The  Dryer  is  especially  worthy  of  praise.  It  dries  the  brick  satisfactorily.  We  are  sure  that  no  other  Dryer  excels  ours. 

Yours  truly,  IMPERIAL  SHALE  BRICK  CO.,  E.  D.  Keplinger,  Sec'y  dr  Trects. 


The  Clay-worker 
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LATEST  IMPROVED 


- • - 


SPECIALTIES  : 

The  ftHW  and 

Tempered  fSud  Machines  and 

The  fiBW  DATOfllAfi 

Stiff  JVIad  Brisk  and  Tile  JVIaahines. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY  40,000  TO  50,000  PER  DAY. 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

QUAKER 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  per  day. 


WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 

PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your  order,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 

- • - 

S.  K.  FLETCHER, 

Suecesson  to  piiETCJiEf*  &  THOMAS, 

_ _ INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Mam.  Main  Bdting  Co.,  Chicago: 


February  28, 1890. 


Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfmlly,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- !QxSNSRSf'>SsSf - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOhH  mA1«UFACTUf?Hf?S, 

I2flf  Pear? Street,  Boston.  Maas,  Pa  }  248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  mil. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting* 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  It. 


We  alcuays  Prove  it  in 
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fiEUXEUU  HWP^OVED  CliflY  PUliYE^IZE^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  halls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

iued  (or  making  brick,,  •  NEWELL ONIYEBS0L  (MIL  BO.,  "6W  YorR.O.S.i. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mtm 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  ($  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
aatalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street,! 
MARION.  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C— 941  YD 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r 
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LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED;  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 

Clay _ _ 

Dryer 


SIX  SIZES  MADE. 


Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


USTIE-^r  METHODS. 


Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


613-616  Arcade, 


SEND  FOR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Drake’s  Standard  [TIhgrine  Works, 


HANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  HACHINERY. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 

Factory,  7  &  9  Garden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  800  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  &  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  &  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granulators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulators;  also  Hayt  &  Alsip 
May,  Purington  &  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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The  C  l  a  y- W  o  r  k  e  r. 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  *nd  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S'"4 - ¥■ - * - - »"3 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding-  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9 foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


|  IN  STOCK:  { 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


dffimupofflj  iu  1 1 tmuinnTi  rnTfTI  in  in 

•  7i  il  hi r  \ 


Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY'S,  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
potters’  Wheels  and  - 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
S &  DISPATCH  GIVEN 
ORDERS 


T  h.  K  Clay-  w  okke  r 
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RELIABLE  HND  MODERN 

Brickmaking  Machinery 

...FOR  Sand  Moulded  Brick. 


The  result  of  over  twelve  years  continuous  experience  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field.  We  guarantee  results. 

Estimates  promptly  furnished.  Address 

Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons, 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced.^  CINCINNATI,  OHIO . 
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The  clay-  W  orker. 


THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 


Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III.  I  < 

Gentlemen  : — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

\ 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  >vmen 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contaj  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  he  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

/.  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  ) 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  J 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to  mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY, 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave. ) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  he  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 


1,913  Indiana  Ave. 


F  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r  , 
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W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Trees.  &  Sec’y. 


MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Gen’l  flgr 
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Up  hnd  Down  Draft 


Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

or 

infringe¬ 

ments. 


0«<*X3  AD  VAJVTVLG.es  OP  TUB  KILN.  I x/fco— 

>► 


1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
„  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained.  ___ ^ 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Brick  Kiln  i  Brier  Go., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 

/%.  1VT  ■  t  ITT  -V  |a  ■  We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 

A\  _lVI  ■"  ]■  VV  *  »  ■  JL  m.  «E>  JCji  Drier,  which  Is  very  economical 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSEM 
KiEN,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successfu. 

in  operation. 
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The  clay-worker. 


OUR  SRB CIAJLTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 

All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 

— -OWOWXO-^- 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  III., 
U.  S.  A. 


The  Clay-Worker 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

AIL  SIZES. 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other, 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  nil  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling’  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


Idi^When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


OUR  LHT eST ! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  BR'cAkCH+E 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 


Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 

That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers. 

.^PRICES  REDUCED.**.. 


Tiffin  Horizontal  Automatic  Brick  Machine . $500 

“  Vertical  “  “  “  .  400 

“  Horse  Power  “  “  “  . . . 300 


#§P“If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Brick  Machinery  and  Brickyard  Supplies  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


Manufacturers  of  Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick 
tors,  Crushers,  Tilting  Turn  Tables,  "QM  Reliable” 
Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  Etc.,  Etp, 


Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Hills,  Eleva- 
Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks, 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


The  “Old  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  pn  *he  market  for  use  in  small 
yards. 


THE  CLAY-WORKKR 
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Actual  Use  Decides  the  Durability  of  a  Machine. 

MARTIN’S  Letter  “A” 


v 


IS  PRONOUNCED  BY.... 


Practical 

BricKmaKers 


TO  BE 


THE  STRONGEST, 

MOST  PERFECT 

BEST 

Brick  flachine  in  Use. 


Are  you  looking-  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  work  your  clay  ? 
Before  buying,  do  not  fail  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the 

MARTIN. 


There  are  over  3,000  of  our 

Machines  now  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish 
any  information  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  brick  that 
may  be  desired. 


You  are  respectfully  request¬ 
ed  to  write  for  our  new  1894 
catalogue 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MTU.  CO., 


INCORPORATED 


OFFICE:  No.  36  E.  James  St. 

WORKS:  Cor.  James  ana  Christian  Sts. 


LANCASTER,  PA..,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Clay-Worker. 


EMENS’  PATENT 

•  i 


Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator -and- Feeder 


,V.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

.  1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  pranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  lit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougi  <f  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  uuon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fe  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  <ft  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fc  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MentionClay-Worker. 


^■crs^Eaoisr,  mich 
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I  I  /HAT  we  say  of  ourselves,  as  it  does  what  our  cus- 
WJ  tomers  say  of  us.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the 
Staten  Island  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  who,  in  a  recent  letter,  make  the  following 
statements: 

“We  have  thirty  machines  of  the  Penfield  pattern  for 
various  purposes  now  in  operation  in  our  plant.  Without 
exception,  every  machine  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  They 
are  in  daily  operation. 

“We  have  over  $90,000  worth  of  Penfield  machinery 
distributed  through  our  Ornamental  Brick  Works,  Fire 
Brick  Works,  Sewer  Pipe  Works  and  Terra  Cotta  Lum¬ 
ber  Department.  Have  been  offered  machinery  of  lighter 
weight  and  less  mechanically  perfect  at  lower  prices,  but 
upon  investigation  have  found  that  the  slight  difference  in 
price  was  no  compensation. 

“After  many  investigations  have  concluded  that  your 
machinery  holds  the  banner.’’ 


For  Catalogues  and  Details  of 

Penfield  Machinery,  Address 
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J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO.  U  S  A 


ST.  W.  FENFIELD  «fc  SON,  Wrlloughby,  Ohio,  0.  $.  A. 


Stock  Brick  Machines, 

For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


TaS/um. 


Dry  Pans;  Wet  Pans. 


Send  foi?  Catalogue. 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines. 


Auger  Brick  Machines; 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  (or  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc, 


Screens. 


Some  Things  We  Make  : 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators. 


Brick  Represses. 


Clay  Elevators;  Conveyors. 


Winding  Drums. 
Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Etc. 


Clay  Crushers;  Stone  Separators. 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills. 


Clay  Cars. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  b  r  . 
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$  These  Are  Small  Pictures  o 

Because  'These  Ji re  Small  Pictures  WB  DO  NOT 
Want  You  to  Thinlr  the  Machines  A.re  Small • 

- H  THE  FACT  IS  THE  ►- %W 

POTTS  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  WHINE  X 


IS  THE 

Largest  and  Strongest  Sand  Mould  Machine 
On  The  Market. 

They  are  made  in  two  styles,  with  wood  Pug 
Mill,  or  all  iron. 


THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 


Simple  in  Construction . 

Strong  and  Durable . 

It  sands  moulds  perfectly  and  will  save  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day. 
Every  machine  guaranteed  and  shipped  on  trial. 


8  in 


I 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  | 

jf 


THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 

.  .  Having  Chilled  Rolls 

Are  the  Best,  Strongest  and  most  Durable.  Made  in  12  sizes.  Hav¬ 
ing  capacity  from  15  to  150  M  brick  per  day. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plants  of  any  desired  capacity,  either  soft  or  stiff  clay  process. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery,  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machines, 
either  wood  or  iron  Disintegrators,  Mould  Sanders,  Auger  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Dry 
Pans,  Moulds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Pulleys,  Shafting  and  Boxes. 

Kemember  we  manufacture  everything  furnished.  Thus  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  best,  at 
prices  we  know  will  be  satisfactory. 

Write  for  catalogue. 


DIANHPOLIS, 


1NDIHNH. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


Fresh  Evidence  Monthly  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

- - -  NEVER  !  ! 


No  other  “soft  mud”  machine  ever  did  what  Mr.  Kline  states  below.  His  is  a  winter 
yard  and  now  in  operation.  “Go  and  see”  something-  no  other  ((soft  mud" 
machine  C^UV  do. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio: 


Reading,  Pa.,  July  27,  1893. 


Gentemen  : — The  “Monarch”  machine  we  bought  of  you  last  December  is  doing  wonderfully  well.  It  makes  finer 
brick  after  it  has  been  used  a  while,  or  worn  in  to  operate  the  clay.  This  “Monarch”  machine  makes  brick  that  we  turn 
up  without  marking  them,  right  after  they  are  dumped  on  the  pallets.  The  brick  stay  in  perfect  shape ;  the  corners  are 
perfectly  filled  out. 

I  manufacture  with  this  machine  thirty  thousand  brick  in  less  than  seven  hours.  The  brick  made  for  repressing  are 
made  in  the  morning  and  repressed  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  hacked  in  the  shed  to  dry.  I  have  turned  out  over  four 
million  brick  with  the  “Monarch”  machine  while  in  operation  from  last  December,  and  I  have  plenty  of  call  for  them. 
I  don’t  need  to  go  to  make  sale,  they  come  to  my  works  and  buy  before  they  leave. 

I  have  seen  between  thirty  and  forty  brick  machines,  and  none  of  them  can  do  as  fine  work  as  the  “Monarch.”  It  is 
well  geared  and  strong,  and  the  expense  of  breakage  is  not  worth  talking  about.  It  did  not  delay  us. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  and  fully  recommend  your  machine  to  any  one  who  is  in  need  of  one,  and  any  one  visiting 
our  city  can  call  upon  us  and  inspect  our  “Monarch”  personally. 

Wishing  you  every  possible  success,  which  you  deserve,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

SIMON  KLINE. 


That  we  worked  five  years  developing  the  new  principles  in  this 
machine,  perfecting  and  simplifying  every  detail  before  we  put  it  on  the 
market. 

That  it  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constructed  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  at  goodness,  but  at  perfections 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  pug  mill  (double),  changing  direction  of  move¬ 
ment  of  clay  three  times,  cutting  it  all  up. 

That  the  presses  are  entirely  in  the  mud.  (This  is  the  greatest  point 
ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiffest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutely  eliminated.  This 
means  much.  Reflect  on  its  importance. 

That  it  is  extremely  simple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 
Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light. 
Investigate  it  now  as  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  the  “perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long.  Only  investigate  is  all  we 

ask.  GO  AND  SEE  for  yourself;  the  small  cost  of  the  trip,  will  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 


DON’T  FORGET  THESE  FACTS. 


The  Wellington  JVIaehine  Co., 


BSrSee  the  October  Clay-Worker  for  list  of  43  Happy  Users. 


Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Hr 

INTENT  ED!1 


THE “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  Hake  of  flachine. 


THe  “New  model  Quaker’’  Horse-Power  madiine. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Steam=Power  Machines — Two  Sizes 


The  “Regular”  is  the  Horse-power  Machine  with  necessary  gearing 
for  steam-power  added. 

The  “Extra  Heavy”  is  a  much  heavier,  specially  built  machine,  and 
has  for  years  stood  at  the  head  of  all  upright,  wooden  framed  machines. 


THE  combination  of  our  “Extra 
Heavy  Steam  Power  Ha= 
chine”  .with  a  “Horizontal 

Pug  Hill”  makes  an  outfit  that 
will  take  clay  from  the  bank,  and 
make  as  many  brick  per  day  as 
any  gang  can  take  care  of.  Has 
made  50,000  per  day. 


(FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS. ) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 

Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington,  Ohio • 
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The  clay-worker 


•H"Hi  Great  Bargains  in  Gooi 


\ 

1 
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If 
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No.  i  Disintegrator. 


The  Hoosier  Brick  flachine. 


This  Disintegrator  is  plain,  simple  and  strong, rwill  separate  the 
stone  and  will  handle  sufficient  clay  for  30,000  to  40,000  brick 
per  day. 


Machines  for  making  sanded  brick  for  both  steam 
and  horse-power.  We  have  a  number  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  stock  and  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write 
us  for  prices  before  placing  your  order. 


The  Endless  Belt  Table  (shown  with  No.  5  machine),  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Tile  Cutting  Table  ever  made.  It  will  carry  tile 
from  3  to  12  inches.  The  No.  2  Table,  which  is  only  half  the  length  of  the  Table  shown,  will  handle  tile  from  12  to  15  inches,  and 
delivers  them  on  a  pallet  without  handling. 


Write  us  for  rock  bottom  prices,  address, 


B.  D.  JPUBH,  Receiver, 


the  clay-worker 
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Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.  ;h~  • 


Down  Cut  Table. 

This  is  a  Down  Cut  Table.  It  will  cut  8,000  to  10,000  first-class 
brick  in  ten  hours. 

Our  Side  Board  Delivery  Tables  will  cut  and  deliver  on  a  board 
25,000  to  30,000  brick  in  ten  hours. 


Clay  Crusher. 

We  make  this  Crusher  in  two  sizes.  Both  have  chilled 
rolls,  all  set  in.  a  heavy  iron  frame.  There  is  no  better 
Crusher  made  than  this. 


We  make  this  machine  in  seven  different  sizes.  No.  5  (one  shown),  will  make  tile  from  3  to  12  inches.  d0h 

No.  7,  for  light  power.  We  have  a  number  of  these  In  stock  that  we  will  close  out  cheap.  With  this  machine  is  furnished  Endless  Belt  Table 

and  Dies’ 3  to  10  inches.  B®*Write  for  particulars.  ,,  .  .  _T...  ..  .  .  „  .  T 

Our  No  5  B  and  6  B  are  machines  for  heavy  work,  where  strength  and  large  capacity  are  required.  With  these  machines,  bide  Cut  Lubricating 
Dies  and  bide  Cut  Board  Delivery  Tables  are  furnished  in  connection  with  Tile  Dies  when  required. 


KTOLAN,  MADDElNr  cfc  CO.,  ■  PUSHVILLE.  IND. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


A  New  Deoarture  in  BricK  Machinery- 

THE  HORIZONTAL  a n  DER50N 


Aue  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Ma- 
^  chine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one 
Machine.  No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and 
Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requir¬ 
ing  any  adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED 
for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY; 
simple  in  construction  and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no 
other  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Founda¬ 
tion,  other  than  that  shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers 
of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular,  prices,  etc.  We  can  save  you 
money  in  the  beginning,  and  make  you  happy  in 
the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Machine  on 
the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  allow 
us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 


DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE. 

- >■©* - 

THE  HPERSOH  FODHDRY  &  PCWHE  WORKS,  -  -  Mia.  Indiana. 


If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

HEI5ER  &  CO.,  PlaqufactiMS  of  CL0YWORKP  dlflCHWERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  clay-worker 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  K  E  R 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


TH6  DECHTUR  LEHDER  MFC.  CO. 


Auger  Brick  Machine. 


WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US  AT  HOME.  •  •  • 


- OFFICE  OF - 

( 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Company. 

ii 

Decatur,  III.,  March  26,  1894. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen — The  outfit  of  Brick  machinery  made  by  you  for  us  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  We  understand  your  automatic  cutter  is  a  recent  design,  and 
we  would  say  that  it  deserves  especial  mention  for  its  simplicity  and  perfect 
working.  Yours  truly, 

THE  TUTTLE  BRICK  CO., 

JOHN  DILLER,  Manager. 

Wu 

Our  line  is  complete.  Send  for  printed  matter. 


THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFGt.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker.] 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


Eor  Paving,  Building  and  Eire  Brick, 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical, 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship, 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 

->  ->  ^  ■S.'V  «  . 

PUG  MILLS  THAT  PUG  THE,  CLAY. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 


IT  WILL  PAY, 


ADDRESS  E.  JVI.  FREESE  &  CO., 


CA.LION,  OHIO. 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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44 


PLYMOUTH 


ft 


BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


lA”  Machine,  with  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table. 


‘D-’  Machine.  With  Elbow  Attachment  for  Deliv¬ 
ering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


COHPLETE,  RELIABLE, 

STRONG,  DURABLE, 

INCOJTPARABLE. 


Send  for  Catalogue  aqd  Estimates  Oit  Entire  Outfits 


THE  FATE  GUNSAULLUS  CO 


•> 


“D”  Machine,  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table.  For  cutting  tile  from  2-L-  to  8  inches;  also  building  blocks 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Belom  Iianeastei*  five., 


•  • 


PHILHDELPHIH, 


PENN. 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 


- -A-InTH) - 

MIXING  MACHINES 


Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •+•  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEYATORS. 

KILN  CASTINGS  OF  PCLL.  DESCRIPTIONS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  Clay-worker 
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CHAMBERS  BBOTHEF^S  CO., 

Fifty-'Seeond  St.,  Beloxxt  Ltaneastet*  flve., 

•+•  PHILHDELPHIK,  PENN. 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


v  Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


nd 

1  WBmi 

ip 

m-i- 

The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 

Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 

-i 

(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


See  ad.  on  front  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay  Worker 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


We  Have  Done  a  Larger  Amount  of  Business  This  Spring 

Than  in  Any  Previous  Year. 


TUB  MOST  C ON VI NC 1  NO  BA.CT. 


Every  machine  we  have  erected  is  still  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
We  have  letters  on  file  which  attest  this  fact. 

|3§r*No  second-hand  “New  Haven”  Machines  have  ever  been  For  Sale. 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 


WATCH  THIS  PAGE. 


NBW  IUWBN,  CONN . 


The  c  iv  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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A  Wonderful  Success 


Is  Evidenced  By 
The  Subjoined 
Letter  Which 
Should  Be  Read 
By  Every 
Brickmaker  In 
The  Land. 


OrncE  i  Showrooms-  60  Adelaide  <;Tfts, 


'ELEPHONE  2997 


Reader  if  you  want 
thorough  satisfaction 
follow  the  example  of 
Taylor  Bros.,  and  get  a 
Big  Wonder. 


Big  Wonder,  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  Sander.  Capacity  60  to  75  M.  per  day  of  10  hours. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Little  Wonder  brick  and  tile  machine  and  a  full  line  of  Pug 
Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Stone  Separators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys 
and  Wheelbarrows.  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

The  Wallace  Mfg  Co., 


When  You  Send  for  Further  Particulars 

Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 


May,  ’94. 


The  gray-worker. 


Vol.  XXI,  No.  5. 


Before  placing  your  order,  write  us  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  any  other  information  required. 

WOLiFF  DFYEH  CO.,  358RD„r™st  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tell  your  Neighbors, 
TP ell  your  Friends, 
TP  ell  Everybody, 

To  Buy 

T Be  Best  Dryer — 

The  CHICAGO 
•  •  IEON-CLAH.  •  • 


When  you 
Buy  our  cars 
you  can  run 
day  and  night. 


tfiSlTY  o' 


vp  THE 

of  ILLINOIS. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  671 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXI,  No.  6. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE,  1894. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


1 
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A.  K.  FRANCIS.  J.  B.  RAUCH. 

FRANCIS  &  RAUCH, 

Manufacturers  of 

High  •  Grade  •  Building  •  Brick, 

Sewer,  Butment  and  Pave  Bricks. 

Vitrified  Street  Pavefs  a  Speeialty. 

Pine  Grove,  Pa.,  May  9,  1894. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Company. 

Gentlemen: — Please  find  enclosed  our  check  for  $1,000  on  account  C-CD  Brick 
Machine.  We  have  made  200,000  street  pavers  on  it  and  are  glad  to  say  that  it  works 
splendidly.  We  would  not  think  of  purchasing  any  but  a  Chambers,  and  when  we 
increase  our  capacity  will  use  another  C-CD.  It  is  precisely  what  we  want  in  our 
shale  clay.  Very  truly  yours,  Francis  &  Rauch. 

T. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  718  and  719. 
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Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER;  « *  ft 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

..USED... 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizers  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re= 
volving  Screens. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  AND 


- ILSEI)  FOR - 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


SHEETS 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE  i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  OHIO  HQ}- O,  TT  ,T  , 


WOODEN  BRICE  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  =  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  HAC1IIIE. 


Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 


“$t-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-*- 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 


Room  18  riajor  Block, 

Cor.  La  Salle  &  fladison  Sts. 


Chicago. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r 
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The  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine. 


Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


Ross-Keller  Brick 
Machine  Co. 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 
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Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 


A  TRUE  TALE. 


Chisholm, 

Boyd 

aiicl 

White, 


The  largest  brick  plant  in  the  world  is 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co., 

— OF— 

Philadelphia. 

Not  long  ago  they  decided  to  put  in  a 
Dry  Clay  Plant.  They  traveled  all  over  the 
country  and  inspected  the  various  dry  press 
machines  at  work.  Then  they  put  in  a  six- 
four-mold  machine.  mold  Boyd  Press.  They  worked  it  for  over 

(rear  view.)  seven  months,  and  were  so  pleased  with  it 

that  they  oought  five  more  six-mold  and  one  two-mold,  Boyd  Presses.  They  paid  for  all 
these  presses.  They  knew  what  the  Boyd  Brick  Press  could  do.  They  knew  that  no 
other  press  could  compete  with  it.  So  in  order  to  get  the  sole  right  to  use  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  for  50  miles  around,  besides  the  price  of  the  seven  presses, 
they  paid  us  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($50,000). 

Their  brick  is  acknowledged  by 
builders  to  be  “without  competition” 
in  their  part  of  the  country. 

Need  we  say  more  ? 


Catalogue  on  application.  Circular  giving  fcic  simile 
of  medal  awarded  at  the  World’s  Fair  to  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press,  free. 


For  the 


BOYB 


BRICK 


324  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


FOUR-MOLD  MACHINE. 
(FRONT  VIEW.) 


The  clay-worker 
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The  NEW  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 

3=MOLD  brick  press 


Within  the  Reaeh  of  Any  Responsible  Briek  JVIanufaetUFeF. 


Write  for  new  Catalogue  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses  and  new  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Address 

H.  O.  WHITNEY.  General  Agent, 

General  oillce  and  Factory.  KEOKOK.  IOW|l.  kbokuk,  iowa. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


THIS  +  PRESS 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


FIfJE  BRICK 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

1 8  Reasons  why & super- 

__  ior  to  all  Others. 


ol,H  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 

COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Sqnd  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results. . . . 


2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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The  Simpson  Brick  Press 


Constructed  According  to  Advanced 
Mechanical  Principles. 

All  Parts  Contain  the  Best  and 


Strongest  Material  Procurable. 

Its  Product  Always  Commands  the 
Highest  Market  Price  by  Reason  of 
Their  Hardness  and  Beautiful  Finish. 
It  Carried  Off  the  Highest  Honors  at 
The  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

An  Ideal  r 
We  are  Pr 
Complete  I 


Agents  For  Canada : 
Waterous  Engine  Works  C 
Brantford,  Ont. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 


The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  embodies  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  Pressed  Brick  Manufacturers. 


EFFICIENCY,  DURABILITY,  EASY  OPERATION. 

LEAST  COST  FOR  REPAIRS,  NOISELESS  IN  USE. 

PERFECTION  IN  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  record  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Press  is  proof  conclusive  of  its  perfection  as  a  Pressed  Brickmaker. 

For  estimates  and  prices  please  address 

United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OSWHLD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 

OFFICE:  Unity  Bldg.,  Room  mi— 1113,  79  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The:  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e:  r. 
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SledRians  Impioven  Clag  Olsinlegralois 


Patented  April  10, 1894.  Nos.  518,010,  518,011. 


Pateet  Applied  tor. 


Figure  1.  This  is  the  old  plan  of  cage  construction. 

While  these  cages  do  good  work,  there  are  certain  me¬ 
chanical  faults  in  their  construction  that  require  exces¬ 
sive  power  to  operate  them,  and  the  capacity  is 
diminished.  The  four  rings  of  cage  pins  are  the  same 
length,  and  this  construction  necessitates  a  recess  in 

the  castings  to  receive 
the  ring  of  the  opposite 
cage.  The  friction  of 
the  ground  product  be¬ 
tween  this  ring  and 
cage  casting  requires 
surplus  power.  The 
pins,  or  bars,  all  being 
the  same  length,  there 
is  no  chance  for  the 
material  to  spread  and 
clear  itself,  as  it  works 

outwardly  in  the  cages,  and  if  the  feeding  is  irregular,  it  constantly  chokes  the  cages  and  checks  the  speed,  so  that  as  good  grinding 
is  not  accomplished. 

Figure  2.  The  construction  of  these  cages  is  such  that  the  best  possible  grinding  can  be 
accomplished,  with  little  power  and  little  wear  and  tear.  We  have  what  is  called  an  in¬ 
creased  clearance  of  the  cages.  (That  is,  they  approach  a  conical  construction  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  shaft  to  the  circumference  of  the  outside  cage.)  The  inside  row  of  pins  is  shorter 
than  the  second  row,  and  the  third  and  fourth  rows  increase  in  length  over  the  second.  By 
this  construction  there  is  no  recess  between  the  ring  of  one  cage  and  the  casting  of  the  other, 
any  material  that  works  behind  the  rings  being  immediately  thrown  outwardly  into  the 
cage  beyond,  for  it  has  a  free  discharge,  and  the  centrifugal  force  it  receives  will  not  permit 
it  to  lodge  between  the  ring  and  casting.  This  increased  clearance  allows  the  material,  as  it 
is  fed  to  the  cages,  to  spread  and  free  itself,  for  it  gives  an  increased  grinding  surface  as  the 
material  works  outwardly.  You  can  feed  the  material  as  irregular  or  fast  as  you  desire  and 
it  will  not  choke  or  clog  the  mill. 

Parties  who  are  familiar  with  the  mechanical  construction  of  Cage  Disintegrators  will 
understand  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  valuable  improvement.  This  cut  also  shows  the  construction  of  our  journal  bearings. 
The  arrangement  for  oiling  is  the  best  and  the  journals  are  constructed  dust  tight,  so  that  there  will  never  be  any  danger  of  heated 
bearings. 

We  can  design  these  Improved  Clearance  Cages  to  fit  the  framework  of  any  other  make  of  Disintegrators,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  any  one  who  appreciates  the  value  of  this  improvement,  with  a  view  of  placing  it  on  his  Disintegrators. 

Remember,  with  our  Improved  Clearance  Cages  you  can  do  much  more  work  with  much  less  power,  and  greatly  reduce  the  wear 
and  tear. 

For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  communicate  with 
us  before  placing  your  order. 


Improved  Scraper. 


THE  accompanying  cuts  show  our  Improved  Disintegrator,  “two 
*  views,”  one  with  the  casing  over  the  cages,  the  other  with  the  casing 
removed.  This  casing,  which  fits  around  the  cages,  has  an  extension 
wing  which  extends  clear  down  to  the  base  plate,  so  when  you  remove  it 
from  over  the  cages,  they  are  presented  in  full  view, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter,  when  slid  apart,  to  reach  the 
interior  parts.  Fastened  to  the  outside  revolving  cage 
are  two  scrapers  ;  the  cross-bars  of  these  scrapers  ex¬ 
tend  some  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  revolving 
cages,  and  revolve  close  to  the  iron  casing  that  fits 
around  the  cages.  This  always  insures  a  space  of  6”  to 
8"  between  the  cages  and  casing  for  a  free  discharge, 
and  the  action  of  these  scrapers  makes  it  impossible  to 
clog  in  grinding  damp  clay.  This  is  the  most  simple 
and  practical  method  to  overcome  clogging  in  grinding 
damp  clay,  and  brickmakers  who  have  had  experience 
with  this  class  of  Cage  Clay  Disintegrators  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  this  patented  improvement.  See  cut 
below. 


STEDHAN’S  FOUNDRY  &  HACH1NE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Ind. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


AN  EXPLANATION  OP 


COLD  FACTS! 


Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions. 


IN  the  discussion  of  kilns  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Chicago,  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  noticeable  when  an  up  draft  kiln  was  referred  to,  some  one  would  re¬ 
mark  that  an  up-draft  kiln  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  the  reason  that  the 
cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  bricks  in  the  arches  would  damage  the  ware.”  We 
wish  to  call  attention  of  brickmakers  to  this  point, 

The  bricks  in  the  arches  or  bottom  of  our  up=draft  kilns  are  as  thoroughly  pro= 
tected  from  cold  air,  as  are  the  top  brick  in  a  down=draft  kiln. 

So  much  for  this;  now  we  maintain  that  we  can  obtain  a  more  uniform  degree  of  heat 
from  top  to  bottom  with  an  upward  draft  which  is  natural,  than  can  be  obtained  with  a 
downward  draft,  which  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  with  an  arch  over  an  up-draft  kiln 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  hard  building  brick  can  be  produced;  without  an  arch  two  courses 
only  on  top  are  salmon. 

Now  as  to  comparative  cost  of  putting  in  the  down  and  the  up-draft  kilns. 


The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  up  draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is . . $  1,500 

The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  down-draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is .  5,000 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  in  first  cost  on  one  kiln .  3,500 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  on  three  kilns  this  size,  (which  arc  necessary  for  a  small 

plant) . . . . . .  10,500 

We  are  ready  to  verify  these  estimates. 


For  the  best  and  cheapest  kiln  in  use  to-day  for  burning  building  bricks,  the  “Morri¬ 
son  Up-dralt  Kiln”  with  late  improvements  is  unrivaled. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  address 

B.  JKOf^ISOfi  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 


ROME,  GA„  U.  S.  A. 

For  further  proof. -  ^ 


The  Clay-worker 
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The:  clay- w orker 


THE  •  KIL.N  •  OF  •  THE  •  PERIOD, 


THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe9s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  Prance,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  Ac.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Cham  ber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  SA.Y. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  m  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


{  From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27, 1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
<  amount  for  No.  2. 

\  [Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892: — “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 


Letter  from  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay-  Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893. 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 
<fe  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


$  the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand- 
j  ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
>  control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
s  drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
‘  chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
;  were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
,  large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un- 
?  known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser- 
;  vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH 


Felton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893.  < 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J.  jl 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi-  t 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,”  j 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  > 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that  > 


your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


EROM  CANA  U  A. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs  : — We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular 
(Extract.)  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  <fc  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  &  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 


SE^COmBE,  OSJilRfi  &  WAt^EJ*, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker,  EXjVIOlJTfl,  DEVOI'i,  E^lGIlA^llD. 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  GO.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


Ljcorgorate^Octobei^stlviSpa. 


PAUL  BOEMNCKE,  Treas.  &  Sec’y. 


THE 


CEfiTIfiELiR 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


Cugita^Stock^^2^ooo. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

Our  Latest  TJ.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 


Up  hnd  Down  Drhft 


Continuous 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

of 

Iqfriie- 

meqfs 


Brick  Kiln. 

DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE.  ^ — - 


V/J  VAJXTJIl G1S  S  OF  TIIF  KIFJS. 

1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
„  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 


Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 


Centlqela  Brick  Klfiri  Drier  Co., 


O 

3 

r+ 

2 

© 

4k 

v| 

Cn 


c*> 


FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE” 
KIUK,  up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successfu. 
in  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED:  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 

Clay_^ 

Dryer 


SIX  SIZES  7VYHDE. 

Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


METHODS. 


i)kii:s _ - 

Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Ulay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  F.  D.  mm  &  SON 


SEND  FCR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


613-616  Arcade, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


CHARLES  ERITH  &  CO.,  No.  13  Little  Trinity  Lane,  London,  England. 


wmMfqvts 


5  CLiAYtflORRlRG 

^DVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 

AH  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
C  n  inhere; 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam, 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’ Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


WRITE  TO 


M.  F.  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  IN.  Broadway.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Clay-worker 
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»  gLBT 


is  Your  Dp 


Giving  you 
trouble? 

We  can  help 
you. 

Are  you  de¬ 
pending  on  the 
sun  and  the 

weather? 

If  so,  you  are  losing 
money.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  the 

Smiin  Hot  Blasl  Dr;cyker. 

We  will  cheertully  do  so. 


The•• • 

Huyett  &  Smith 
M’fg  Co.. 

- -I  DETROIT,  niCH. 

We  are  manufacturers  ol  BLOWERS,  and  can  BLOW  as  hard  as  anyone  but  prefer  to  let  others 
do  the  BLOWING  in  regard  to  the  MERITS  of  our  BRICK  DRYER;  the  following  testimonial 
letter  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  we  have  on  file. 


Philadelphia,  Penn.,  May  17,  1894. 

Messes.  Huyeti  &  Smith  M’f’g  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  our  dryer,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  the  dryer  that  you  sold  us,  with  the  guarantee  of  40,000  stiff  mud  brick  per  day,  is  now  drying 
from  55,000  to  60,000  per  day,  which  amount  we  find  that  we  can  dry  without  forcing  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  We  use  only  exhaust  steam  in  the  day  time  and  live  steam  at  night,  carrying  about  70 
pounds  of  steam.  We  shut  our  dryer  down  at  12  o’clock  Saturday  night  and  start  at  the  same 
hour  on  Sunday  night. 

Having  made  a  study  of  currents  of  air  and  personally  examined  several  styles  of  dryers  we 
consider  that  your  dryer  is  the  best  on  the  market.  We  have  also  proved  it  to  be  economical 
and  would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  person  needing  a  dryer. 

Truly  yours, 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  CO., 

Per  James  IT.  Hamilton. 


Plans,  printed  matter,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St., 


DETROIT,  MICH 


NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street.  1  •  (  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street.  '  BRANCHES.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street.  \  •  [  LONDON,  ENG.,  13  Little  Trinity  Lane,  E.  C- 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  R  R . 


The  Standard 
Patent 
Forced  and 
Natural  Draft  jjR 

Brick  Driers  HI 

Embody  modern  thought  and  ideas  ;  they  are 
have  proved  eminently  successful  in  every  instance,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  adapted 
to  the  drying  of  not  only  one  but  all  kinds  of  clay. 

They  differ  radically  from  other  makes,  in  that  conditions  are  alterable — not  fixed — 
therefore  any  combination  of  drying  influences  necessary,  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  product  drying,  to  suit  its  particular  nature. 

Furthermore,  the  air  currents  are  under  perfect  control  and  each  and  every  brick, 
regardless  of  its  position  on  the  car,  is  thereby  subjected  to  air  of  the  same  absorbing 
power ;  hence,  the  drying  process  must,  of  a  necessity,  be  absolutely  uniform. 

The  “Standard”  Drier 

Is  undoubtedly  the  BEST  which  the  market  affords,  and,  consequently,  must  be  the 
cheapest,  as  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Investigate  its  merits  before  contracting  elsewhere. 

Can’t  we  send  you  copy  of  our  Catalogue  and  ‘‘Opinion  of  Users?” 


constructed  on  scientific  principles  ;  they 


The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Builders 

of 

Up=to=Date 

Brick 

Driers. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol,  XXII.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE,  1894.  No.  6. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  MODERN  FRENCH  DWELLING. 

HE  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  even  the  brick- 
makers  do  not  appreciate  what  is 
being  done  in  the  production  of  artistic 
clay  work  of  high  character.  They  do 
not  appreciate  the  artistic  possibilities 
of  that  material.  Even  the  mechanical 
possibilities,  the  mechanical  excellencies 
are  not  properly  estimated.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  elements  of  clay  work  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  artistic  qualities,  however. 
The  world  has  never  known  better  clay 
work  of  the  various  varieties  than  is 


common  in  the  American  cities  to-day, 
unless  we  accept  the  glazed  products 
which  have  not  yet  reached  the  perfec¬ 
tion  known  in  the  earlier  Egyptian 
times.  However,  this  is  an  historical 
detail  into  which  we  need  not  enter. 
We  may  assume  in  general  terms  that 
the  best  clay  work  the  world  has  known 
is  that  produced  to-day.  We  lack  only 
the  high  artistic  impulse,  the  serious 
desire  to  produce  the  beautiful.  It  is 
all  well  enough  for  us  to  say  that  we  are 
ambitious  to  produce  the  truly  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  something  more  than  ordinary 
ambition  is  necessary.  There  is  entailed 
first  the  earnest  desire,  and  then  the 
willingness  to  make  certain  personal 


and  commercial  sacrifices.  For  the 
sake  of  the  artistic,  these  things  do  not 
come  without  a  serious  effort  and  as 
well  a  serious  impulse. 

We  have  produced  in  the  columns  of 
the  Clay-Worker  many  examples  of 
foreign  clay  work,  of  which  the  one  ac¬ 
companying  this  matter  is  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample.  Some  of  them  are  hundreds  of 
years  old,  not  one  of  them  but  what 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  work  of 
our  own  time  in  the  matter  of  workman¬ 
ship,  in  the  quality  of  material,  yet  all 
are  superior  to  the  work  which  we  know 
when  viewed  solely  from  an  artistic 
standpoint.  There  is  a  grade  of  compo¬ 
sition,  a  happy  combination  of  detail 
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and  a  pleasing  result  which  is  unknown 
to  many  of  the  structures  of  pretentious 
character,  which  are  reared  around  us  on 
every  hand. 

This  unsatisfactory  result,  as  viewed 
from  the  artistic  standpoint,  is  largely 
owing  to  the  low  standard  of  taste  of  the 
general  public.  Our  people  have  not 
given  their  attention  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  They  are  readily  effected  by  the 
pretentious,  are  disposed  to  accept  de¬ 
signs  of  a  loud  character  at  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  those  who  place  them  before  the 
world.  Our  education  has  all  been  in 
material  things.  We  estimate  the  value 
of  brick  by  what  they  cost  per  thousand. 
We  estimate  the  artistic  excellence  of  a 
composition  in  brick  by  the  ambition 
of  its  design,  and  not  by  its  true  merit. 
This  is  perfectly  natural  in  a  relatively 
new  country  where  the  trend  of  all  af¬ 
fairs  has  been  fixed  by  a  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  ambition.  It  does  not  tend  to 
the  education  of  the  higher  senses  or  a 
nice  distinction  in  regard  to  things  ar¬ 
tistic.  How  does  this  shbw  itself  in 
practice  ?  Pick  up  the  catalogues  of  the 
manufacturers  of  decorative  brick  work 
and  see.  It  is  the  personal  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  of  all  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  decorative  brick, 
there  is  but  one  concern  which  manu¬ 
factures  an  egg  and  dart  molding,  which 
is  otherwise  than  a  very  crude  character 
upon  this  design,  and  we  challenge  a 
comparison  of  the  egg  and  dart  moldings 
made  by  the  various  establishments 
with  typical  examples  of  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  earlier  period  in  which  this 
form  reached  its  highest  excellence  to 
disprove  the  impression. 

This  is  true  of  other  decorative  forms 
of  recognized  excellence.  Nearly  all  are 
clumsy,  ugly  caricatures  or  really 
beautiful  forms.  They  serve  to  discour¬ 
age  those  of  really  fine  taste  and  fix  a 
gross  standard  which  cannot  but  de¬ 
press  the  higher  artistic  sentiment  which 
is  latent  in  so  many  minds.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  this  plain  expression  is  pain¬ 
ful,  but  with  the  exception  named,  the 
character  of  the  decorative  brick  work 
offered  to  the  public,  and  which  they 
innocently  accept  in  many  instances,  is 
simply  awful.  It  makes  a  mere  distur¬ 
bance  upon  the  face  of  the  walls  on 
which  it  is  used  and  adds  nothing  but 
expense  thereto. 

The  people  are  not  able  to  explain  the 
failure.  They  know  that  they  have  paid 
the  price  of  a  good  thing  and  only  feel 
a  blank  sort  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
finds  its  only  expression  in  the  con¬ 


temptuous  regard  for  that  which  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  artistic.  That  which  is 
truly  artistic  finds  acceptance  on  all 
hands. 

The  design  which  we  give  this  month 

0 

is  from  a  building  near  Tours,  in  France. 
It  is  a  modern  structure,  designed  in 
the  style  of  Francis  the  First.  One  sees 
in  that  part  of  France  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  details  that  are  produced  in 
this  building.  The  same  dormer  win¬ 
dows,  the  same  doorways,  cornices  and 
in  fact  the  identical  moldings  and  deco¬ 
rative  design  which  is  used  throughout 
this  building.  Dormers  of  the  kind 
here  shown  are  found  at  Chenonceau, 
Amboise,  Azay-le-Rideau  and  elsewhere. 
Other  details  are  copied  from  Blois,  and 
the  general  spirit  of  the  architecture  is 
of  that  period.  The  design  is  carefully 
reproduced  and  as  we  may  see,  in  a 
manner  that  is  very  pleasing.  There  is 
nothing  pretentious  about  the  structure, 
but  it  is  altogether  a  very  satisfactory 
production. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  stone  used  in 
this  example,  but  it  illustrates  what  we 
have  mentioned  so  many  times  before 
in  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  that  the 
decorative  stone  construction  of  France 
is  much  better  adapted  to  terra  cotta 
than  to  stone  itself.  Stone  is  laid  up  in 
small  blocks  and  the  design  is  admirably 
adapted  to  reproduction  in  terra  cotta 
and  brick  made  in  blocks. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 

Unglazed  Pottery  —  Patience  Testing 
Clay  Owners— Decorated  Beer  Mugs 
—Salt  Glazed  Ware— The  Me¬ 
morial  Hall  Exhibit  — A 
National  School  of 
Ceramics. 

Third  Paper. 

JUG  in  centre  of  the 
accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  is  made  of  such 
clay  as  is  now  used  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
for  the  manufacture  of 
flower  pots  by  machin¬ 
ery.  It  shows  some¬ 
what  its  possibilities  for  art  work.  It 
was  made  simply  to  show  quality  of  clay, 
like  the  other  pieces  shown  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  and  not  for  commercial 
purposes.  This  piece  has  neither  glaze 
or  color  applied  to  it,  being  fired,  or 
rather  is,  what  any  firer  of  decoration  of 


overglaze  work  on  china  would  call  un¬ 
derfired.  It  was  fired  in  a  little  pot  kiln, 
such  as  is  in  common  use  all  over  this 
country  by  lady  amateurs.  The  ewer 
was  as  tall  as  the  inside  of  the  kiln  and 
the  firing  was  completed  inside  of  an  hour 
the  heat  producing  varied  and  beautiful 
effects  in  the  natural  tone  of  the  clay  in 
so  tall  an  object,  the  heat  applied  being 
so  light  and  for  so  short  duration,  the 
article  is  graded  in  ware  tones  of  color 
from  brownish  red  at  the  top,  through 
all  its  warm  scale  of  color  down  to  the 
most  delicate  creamy  tints  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  hanging  bowl  with  three  handles 
for  growing  flowers  in  a  sunny  window 
has  a  decoration  in  Hungarian  design 
in  reds  and  turquoise  blue,  which  har¬ 
monizes  beautifully  with  the  creamy 
tone  of  the  clay,  showing  what  can  be 
done  with  underglaze  work  in  turquoise 
blue,  not  covering  up  the  whole  body  of 
the  art  piece  like  the  surface  of  enam¬ 
eled  brick  or  common  crockery,  both 
veiy  good  things,  like  tiles  in  their  way, 
and  about  which  I  have  had  many  ques¬ 
tions  from  enquiring  minds  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  stamps  for  replies. 

Among  the  people  I  have  met,  and 
failed  to  adore,  is  “the  honest  farmer” 
who  sends  you  clay  to  test,  from  the 
farm  he  desires  to  sell,  and  forgets  to 
prepay  the  express  charges  thereon,  and 
the  owner  of  a  brickyard  who  wants  to 
make  enameled  brick  and  art  tile  out 
of  clay  full  of  iron,  and  who  uses  postal 
cards  for  economy  sake. 

Of  the  mugs?  Well,  they  speak  for 
themselves,  they  are  known  to  every 
Alte  student  as  “Steins,”  and  are  the 
regular  Milwaukee  size,  such  as  you  will 
find  in  “Kunstlerheim”  the  well  known 
morning  resort  here  of  German  journal¬ 
ists,  actors  and  artists,  covered  with  in¬ 
scriptions  incised,  and  decorations  in 
relief  after  the  good  old  fashion  which 
all  those  who  have  felt  the  cold  steel, 
and  the  cold  beer  in  a  warm  room  with 
their  corps  will  understand,  without,  ye 
helpe  of  ye  Scribe.  One  was  modelled 
by  a  professor  of  an  American  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  other  by  a  Spanish  Noble¬ 
woman. 

The  tall  spill  holder  for  pipe  lighters 
on  the  left  of  the  bowl  with  the  Hun¬ 
garian  decoration,  shows  the  quality  of 
the  material  for  applied  clay  ornament 
on  the  body.  This  is  the  same  decorative 
treatment  used  on  the  jar  now  in  me¬ 
morial  Hall,  Philadelphia  of  which  the 
Philadelphia  Item,  of  March  4,  1894, 
editoiially  says:  “The  fact  that  no  less 
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an  authority  than  Mrs.  Candace  Wheel¬ 
er,  of  New  York  City  in  a  recent  lecture 
upon  ‘Decorative  and  Applied  Art,’ 
aaid  that  in  all  the  Ceramic  Art  in 
America  brought  together  at  the 
World’s  Fair  the  only  original  thing 
came  from  Milwaukee,  increases  inter¬ 
est  in  that  branch  of  art.” 

In  describing  she  said:  “It  is  a  gray 
stone  jar,  and  it  is  worth  a  cent  a  pound 
in  its  manufactured  state,  but  the  skill 
of  the  worker  made  it  worth  a  thousand 
cents  a  pound.”  It  is  the  property  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  and  is  on  exhibition 
in  the  Pottery  Room  at  Memorial  Hall. 
It  was  originated  by  Mrs.  S.  S.  Frackel- 


also,  are  artistically  intertwined  round 
the  jar.  The  whole  has  a  unique  effect, 
which  no  doubt,  inspired  Mrs.  Candace 
Wheeler  to  make  her  remarkable  state¬ 
ment.  When  it  is  compared  however, 
with  the  other  shapes  and  designs  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  father 
and  son  “from  the  time  when  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,” 
its  originality  stands  out  in  as  bold  re¬ 
lief  as  the  olive  decorations  upon  the 
jar. 

The  Frackelton  jar  is  what  is  known 
as  the  salt  glaze,  which  in  itself  is  not  a 
novelty,  as  it  dates  back  to  the  early 
ages. 

The  bluish  gray  butter  crocks  of  our 


glaze”  produced  to  date  in  America. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  who 
is  an  expert  in  ceramic  art  and  takes  a 
great  and  euthusiastic  interest  in  the 
Museum,  purchased  the  jar  and  added  it 
to  the  collection.  He  states  that  it  was 
the  first  article  sold  in  the  Woman’s 
Building  at  the  World’s  Fair.  If  the 
publicity  given  to  the  jar,  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  prior  to  the  purchase  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  Mrs.  F.  would  be  several 
hundred  dollars  richer. 

The  pottery  room  in  the  Museum  in 
Memorial  Hall,  as  above  stated  contains 
specimens  of  domestic,  and  artistic 
work  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pre- 
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ton  of  Milwaukee,  and  was  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Woman’s  Building  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

It  is  an  olive  jar  and  consists  of  three 
pieces.  The  lid  which  is  decorated  with 
several  olives  well  modeled,  the  upper 
one  serving  as  a  knob  or  handle.  The 
jar  proper  which  is  about  thirty  inches 
high  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter  in 
the  widest  part  and  tapers  to  about 
eighteen  inches  at  the  bottom.  The 
feet  of  the  stand  upon  which  it  rests 
have  feline  claws,  to  which  wings  have 
been  added.  There  is  a  large  olive  in 
bas-relief  in  the  centre.  Three  olive 
branches  filled  with  the  fruit,  in  relief 


grandmothers  and  the  old  stone  jug, 
that  was  the  receptacle  for  the  sweet¬ 
ened  rum  of  the  reapers  are  familiar 
specimens  of  salt  glaze  pottery.  It  is 
due  however  to  an  American  woman  to 
lift  it  from  the  obscure  regions  of  domes¬ 
tic  ceramics. 

Under  her  skillful  management,  the 
advance  in  its  manufacture  and  adorn¬ 
ment  has  been  wonderful.  From  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  domestic  use  it  has  become  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  to  the  aesthetic 
forever,  and  holds  its  own  with  the  best 
European  decorative  establishments. 

The  medal  was  awarded  it  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition  as  the  best  art  “salt 


sent  day,  from  the  rude  devices  of  the 
Aborigines  to  the  splendid  Frackelton 
jar, 

Some  of  the  other  pieces  shown  in  the 
photo  are  in  underglaze  color  and  the 
jardiniere  on  the  left  is  the  strongest 
piece  of  incised  work  shown.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  taste  for  Sevres 
will  go  on  falling,  particularly  for  those 
exquisite  works  which  bring  thousands 
of  £,  not  $,  to-day.  Their  delicacy, 
smoothness,  artificial  grace  and  conven¬ 
tional  regularity  appeal  to  another  gen¬ 
eration.  The  very  type  and  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  18th  century  are  they, 
whilst  we  are  drifting  towards  an  un- 
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known  world  of  strange  ideas,  resolute 
only  to  escape  from  “the  godless  age.” 
Imagine  the  philosophy  of  M.  Zola,  il¬ 
lustrated  in  Sevres!  But  towards  that 
philosophy  our  minds  are  tending;  and 
we  grow  impatient  of  the  roses  and  lilies, 
piping  shepherds,  and  doves,  spotless  or 
otherwise,  the  daintiness  of  garlands, 
the  rosiness  of  cupids,  gloss  of  texture, 
and  soft  delights  of  hue.  Judged  by 
the  modern  standard  some  of  the  choicer 
pieces,  both  of  Dresden  and  Sevres  are 
finikin,  conventional,  and  overlabored, 
and  far  loftier,  noble  and  more  individ¬ 
ual  work  is  to  be  found  in  much  of  the 
pottery  turned  out  every  day  from  Ber¬ 
lin,  Lambeth,  Denmark,  or  Russia. 
Purer  thought,  stronger  form,  healthier 
every  way.  The  frisch,  frei,  stark,  und 
treu  period  in  pottery,  succeeding  that 
of  the  snuff  box  of  Mons  l’Abbe’,  Rose 
du  Barry,  and  Pompadour  red.  The 
raison  de  succe’s  perhaps  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  of  the  Frackelton  salt  glaze  from 
the  American  prairies. 

In  closing  I  would  strongly  urge  all 
your  readers  to  not  only  visit  the  Amer¬ 
ican  collection  of  ceramics  in  Memorial 
Hall,  but  to  take  an  interest  in  it  other¬ 
wise. 

The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was 
formed  through  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
John  T.  Morris,  and  in  part  gathered  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  to  illustrate  his 
“History  of  the  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of 
the  United  States.”  The  World’s  Fair 
was  a  great  opportunity  to  collect  fur¬ 
ther  examples  of  what  has  been  done, 
but  it  is  what  can  he  done,  which  Mr. 
Morris  had  in  sight,  when  he  so  nobly 
started  what  he  hopes  will  be  the  “au 
drapeau!”  for  us  al),  scattered  so  widely 
apart  as  we  are  in  this  country,  to  rally 
to.  Not  now  and  then,  not  only  in  such 
an  exposition  as  the  United  States  Pot¬ 
ters’  Association,  inauguarated  in  1889 
in  that  building  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art;  but  all  the  time,  a 
reference  place  which  shall  be  common 
ground,  for  every  clayworker  and  “clay 
collector,”  if  I  may  coin  a  term,  to  meet 
on.  Not  simply  as  in  some  institutions 
and  the  columns  of  some  so-called  tech¬ 
nical  magazines  “open  to  subscribers 
only,”  but  as  the  doors  of  Memorial  Hall 
are  this  day,  open  alike  to  every  Ameri¬ 
can,  to  the  poor  visitor  with  his  piece  of 
raw  clay  in  his  pocket  only,  or  the  rich 
one  with  a  good  round  subscription  to¬ 
wards  founding  a  National  School  of 
Ceramics. 

Nor  should  this  interest  be  confined 


to  those  few  of  us,  who  have  dared  mod¬ 
estly  enough  in  the  past,  to  exhibit 
American  clay  and  color  outside  these 
United  States,  for  in  another  illustrated 
article  I  propose  to  say  more  about  the 
effect  of  Hispano-Moorish  Art,  on  native 
ceramics  including  decoration,  hollow 
ware,  brick  and  tiles. 

Memorial  Hall  should  become  also 
the  Mecca  of  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  for  strong  as  the  men  of  Runes  and 
Sagas  were,  they  made  no  impression  on 
the  native  clay,  any  more  than  did  “The 
Lost  Colony”  at  Roanoke  who  went  to 
Croatian  and  whose  leader,  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  returning,  died  in  1585.  The 
men  of  that  colony  hated  Spain  as  Ra¬ 
leigh  hated  her,  and  all  she  represented, 
and  had  little  time  for  missionary  work 
or  potting  with  the  odds  against  them  at 
sea  or  land.  Grenville  himself  being 
killed  in  action  off  the  Azores  after  fight¬ 
ing  his  single  ship  against  fifteen  great 
Spanish  Galleons  for  18  hours,  with  his 
last  breath  in  the  heat  and  smoke  of 
battle  exclaiming,  “Here  die  I,  Richard 
Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind 
for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true 
man  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  queen, 
religion  and  honor. 

But  they  left  no  mark  on  native  pottery 
any  more  than  the  present  European 
emigration  will,  long  after  we  all  again 
return  to  that  of  which  our  pottery  is 
made.  The  Spaniard  on  the  contrary 
had  that  in  his  veins  and  thought  which 
left  his  mark  wherever  he  went  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  conquering  or  driven 
out  again.  That  which,  however,  much 
he  might  decry,  was  in  him,  and  of  him, 
for  life  any  way  and  in  the  work  he 
left  behind  when  he  was  gone.  He 
might  cast  out  the  Moor,  or  burn  him 
out  by  the  fires  of  the  inquisition  in  the 
public  squares  of  Europe  and  Mexico, 
but  the  Moor  left  his  mark  on  the  Span¬ 
iard.  Who  left  theirs  in  passing  on  the 
Moor?  The  Philo-Israelites  have  a 
theory.  Do  the  deserted  cities  of  Yuca¬ 
tan,  the  Mound  Builders  of  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin,  the  cliff  dwellings  of  the 
old  ones  in  Utah,  or  the  29th  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  15th  verse  solve  the 
riddle?  Like  them  too,  the  Spaniard 
has  passed  away.  But  the  inner  thought 
of  Hispano  Moorish  Pottery,  while  it 
declined  in  Europe  after  the  arrival 
here  of  Columbus,  took  firm  root  in 
America.  Richard  G.  Frackelton. 


A  verbal  “wiggle”  to  a  “business  bait” 
will  often  catch  the  eye  and  interest  of 
a  very  cautious  “fish.” — Ex. 
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Sixth  Paper. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  CLAYS  FOR  PAVING 
BRICK. 

E  have  seen  in  considering  the 
selection  of  clays  for  making 
paving  brick,  that  no  line  can 
be  drawn  between  those  needed  for 
this  purpose  and  those  needed  for  mak¬ 
ing  any  other  kind  of  vitrified  clay  ware. 
The  same  may  be  said  substantially  of 
the  processes  of  preparation,  which  are 
common  to  many  forms  of  clayworking, 
but  which  find  perhaps  their  best  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  paving  material. 

There  is  more  variation  required  in 
the  treatment  of  different  clays  for  mak¬ 
ing  one  kind  of  product,  than  between 
the  treatments  needed  by  two  kinds  of 
clay  ware. 

The  shales  and  fire  clays  of  Ohio,  con¬ 
stituting  the  main  source  of  clay  supply, 
are  both  minerals  of  what  may  be  called 
semi-plastic  nature  ;  that  is,  their  origi¬ 
nal  plasticity,  which  is  inherent  in  them 
by  virture  of  their  clay  base,  is  to  a  large 
extent  disguised  by  the  influence  of  rock 
formation  which  they  have  undergone. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  enormous 
pressure,  the  exclusion  from  air,  frost 
and  rain,  and  have  been  perhaps  influ¬ 
enced  by  sTow  chemical  changes  in  their 
ingredients.  At  any  rate,  both  shales 
and  fire  clays,  as  they  first  are  mined 
and  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  are 
hard  and  rocky  in  nature,  and  give  no 
indication  of  their  clay  nature.  Both 
are  to  a  certain  extent  affected  by  the 
exposure  of  the  air  and  sun’s  rays.  Clays 
generally  slack  and  crumble  very 
quickly,  while  shales  are  more  tenacious 
of  their  structure. 

The  weathering  of  the  clays  which 
are  to  be  used  in  making  brick  or  sewer 
pipe  is  a  question  which  has  so  far  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  consideration.  Some 
factories  working  a  very  rocky  fire  clay, 
like  those  on  the  Ohio  river  between 
East  Liverpool  and  Steubenville,  have 
found  it  almost  a  necessity  to  get  clay 
out  some  time  in  advance  of  its  use. 
But  in  general  the  clays  go  direct  from 
the  quarry  or  mine  to  the  machinery. 

The  general  plan  of  developing  the 
latent  plasticity  of  the  semi-plastic  clays 
consists  in  grinding  them  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  fine  powder  while  dry,  and  screen¬ 
ing  this  powder  to  a  uniform  size,  and 
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then  by  use  of  either  pug  mill  or  wet 
pans  to  knead  and  work  the  powdered 
clay  with  water  till  its  particles  become 
softened  and  cohesive. 

The  grinding  is  accomplished  almost 
universally  by  a  machine  known  as  a 
Dry  Pan.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
to  clayworkers  the  construction  of  this 
machine,  as  all  are  familiar  with  its 
general  design.  The  clay  is  first  crushed 
under  heavy  rollers, rolling  continuously 
on  their  circumferences,  on  a  solid  floor 
or  “dead  plate.”  The  crushed  clay  flies 
out  to  the  circumference  of  the  pan  by 
centrifugal  force,  passing  over  the  screen 
plates  as  it  goes,  and  is  gathered,  after 
one-half  of  a  revolution,  by  a 
scraper  and  again  directed  under 
the  roller.  So  that  the  history  of 
any  lump  of  material  on  entering 
a  dry  pan  is  alternate  crushing  and 
screening  at  the  rate  of  60  to  70 
times  per  minute,  until  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  size  where  it  falls 
through  the  screen  plates  and  is 
removed  from  the  pan. 

No  more  efficient  tool  has  ever 
been  devised  for  its  purpose  than 
a  dry  pan.  In  one  instance,  in 
Ohio,  two  hundred  tons  of  fire 
clay  were  ground  in  10  hours 
in  one  pan.  It  was  fed  by  gravity 
from  an  over  head  shute  by  one 
man.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
with  fair  clay  and  fair  weather,  a 
pan  will  grind  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
tons  in  10  hours.  If  the  clay  is 
wet  or  snowy  or  frosty  or  extra 
hard,  the  amount  may  fall  to  a 
half  or  third  of  this  quantity,  and 
of  course  if  it  is  too  wet  or  too 
plastic,  it  cannot  be  treated  at  all. 

The  clay  as  fast  as  it  is  pul¬ 
verized  falls  through  the  screen 
grates  and  is  collected  by  revolv¬ 
ing  arms  or  scrapers  and  delivered  to 
the  bottom  of  an  elevator  which  carries 
it  up  a  sufficient  distance  to  give  it  the 
necessary  “head  room”  for  the  following 
steps  of  screening,  tempering  and  man¬ 
ufacturing. 

Dry  pans  are  made  with  either  wood 
or  iron  frames.  The  old  style  pans  used 
heavy  oak  frames,  12x12  timbers  usually, 
and  those  who  have  this  kind  are 
generally  very  much  in  favor  of  them. 
They  allege  the  following  advantages  : 

1st.  That  they  are  less  liable  to 
breakage  or  repairs,  because  the  wood 
cushions  the  constant  shocks  and  jars; 
and  saves  the  iron  work  from  the  crys¬ 
tallizing  and  wearing  eflect. 


2nd.  They  cost  less. 

3rd.  They  require  less  mechanical 
knowledge  in  operating  them,  as  they 
are  not  easily  broken  or  damaged  by 
use. 

The  newer  style  pans  are  made  with 
iron  frames.  The  following  points  of 
superiority  are  claimed  for  them : 

1st.  They  require  less  power  to  oper¬ 
ate  them,  for  their  bearings  are  all'ac- 
curately  made  and  fitted  and  cannot 
easily  get  out  of  line,  while  those  of  a 
wooden  pan  can  never  be  kept  in  line 
long  at  a  time,  since  the  joints  of  the 
frame  and  the  bolt  holes  will  work  loose, 
and  the  whole  structure  becomes  more 


flexible  with  every  month’s  wear. 

2nd.  They  occupy  less  room  and  are 
easier  to  get  around  and  easier  to  feed, 
on  account  of  the  compact  frames. 

In  point  of  capacity  of  output,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  claimed  for  one  type  over  the 
other,  as  the  output  is  strictly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  weight  of  the  rollers,  the 
size  and  area  of  the  screens,  the  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  and  the  character  of 
the  clay  to  be  ground. 

The  fineness  to  which  it  is  advisable 
to  reduce  the  clay,  and  the  relation  of 
this  ultimate  fineness  to  the  grate  open¬ 
ings  in  the  bottom  of  the  dry  pan  are 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  maker  of 
paving  brick.  To  grind  clay  costs 


money,  and  the  finer  it  is  ground  the 
more  in  proportion  it  costs.  The  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  pan,  all  other  things  being  made 
equal,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  holes 
of  its  screen  plates.  That  is,  with  holes 
£  inch  diameter,  four  times  as  much 
clay  will  pass  through  as  with  holes  £- 
inch  diameter,  so  that  the  importance 
of  this  point  must  receive  due  weight. 

But,  in  order  to  grind  a  material  ef¬ 
fectively,  it  must  be  kept  free  from  fine 
stuff,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  the  fine  ma¬ 
terial  cushions  the  blow  of  the  roller, 
and  allows  the  whole  mass  to  pass  under 
the  wheels  in  cakes  or  plates  without 
receiving  benefit  from  the  pressure. 

Therefore,  the  mixture  passing 
over  the  grates  must  be  releived 
of  the  fine  material  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  order  to  allow  the 
coarse  particles  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  crushing  effect  of 
the  rollers.  The  clay  after  passing 
through  the  pan,  is  conveyed  to 
the  screen,  where  it  is  accurately 
sized,  and  everything  too  large  is 
returned  to  the  pan  for  further 
grinding. 

Now,  it  is  obviously  wrong  to 
make  the  pan  grates  so  coarse 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
material  would  fail  to  pass  the 
screen,  for  it  is  simply  causing 
the  work  of  elevating  the  screen¬ 
ing  for  nothing.  And,  yet  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  advantageous  to 
make  the  grates  as  coarse  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  keep  the  fine 
material  screened  out  as  quickly 
as  it  is  made.  The  correct  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  two  screens, 
the  one  in  the  pan  floor  and  the 
finishing  screen  above,  can  hardly 
be  stated  in  general  terms.  The 
quality  of  the  clay  would  eflect 
the  ratio  somewhat,  for  the  more 
sandy  the  clay  the  easier  it  will  screen. 
Probably  in  most  cases,  the  material 
from  the  dry  pan  ought  to  be  ground  so 
fine  that  two-thirds  of  it  will  pass  the 
finishing  screen,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  proportion  to 
three-quarters. 

There  are  three  general  plans  of 
screening  the  clay  as  it  comes  up  the 
elevators  from  the  dry  pan.  1st.  The 
fixed  inclined  screen,  2nd,  the  rotary  or 
revolving  screen,  3rd,  the  shaking  or 
vibrating  screens. 

The  inclined  screens  are  the  simplest, 
cheapest  and  commonest  type  used. 
They  are  simply  a  box  or  shute  about 
30  inches  wide  by  10  to  20  feet  long,  the 
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bottom  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
screen  material,  either  perforated  sheet 
metal  or  wire  screen  cloth.'  The  former 
material  is  much  preferable,  as  it  is 
smooth  and  affords  no  rough  places  for 
the  clay  to  lodge  or  stick  to  in  damp 
weather.  This  screen  box  is  set  at  such 
an  angle  from  the  horizontal,  that  the 
clay  being  delivered  at  the  top  will  slide 
down  to  the  bottom.  The  flatter  the 
angle  the  slower  the  speed  and  the  lar¬ 
ger  proportionate  amount  of  material 
will  pass  through  the  screen.  This 
screen  has  in  favor  of  it  three  good  rea¬ 
sons;  first,  it  is  cheap ;  second,  it  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  readily  repaired;  third,  it  is 
operated  without  power.  Against  it  the 
following  points  may  be  named  :  First, 
it  requires  a  high  building  to  give  it  the 
necessary  head  room,  which  is  a  grave 
objection  in  the  case  of  small  works 
whose  buildings  are  all  low;  second,  the 
quantity  which  the  screen  is  capable  of 
putting  through  is  limited,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  clay  to  be  prepared  is  large, 
the  use  of  a  good  many  screens  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  third,  it  requires  frequent  brush¬ 
ing  and  cleaning,  or  it  will  become 
coated  with  fine  clay,  which  prevents 
the  operation  of  the  screen  entirely. 

The  problem  of  successful  screening 
is  one  of  the  most  annoying  ones  which 
a  practical  brickmaker  has  to  meet. 
The  whole  plant  depends  on  it,  and  any 
variation  in  weather  is  first  felt  at  the 
screens. 

There  is  hardly  a  sewer  pipe  factory 
in  Ohio  which  has  not  at  some  time 
used  a  rotary  screen,  and  very  many  of 
the  brick  works  also. 

There  are  always  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  kept  in  use  among  the  clay  works 
of  the  State,  but  the  history  of  the  screen 
shows  it  to  be  short-lived  at  any  place. 

There  are  many  kinds  or  ways  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  rotary  idea  :  there  are  octa¬ 
gon,  hexagon  and  cylinder  screens,  either 
set  on  a  slanting  shaft  or  else  made  coni¬ 
cal,  so  that  the  clay  will  naturally  work 
downwards  to  the  outlet.  There  are 
screens  with  inside  buckets  to  carry  up 
the  dirt  and  discharge  it  against  the 
screening  surface;  there  are  screens 
with  wire  brushes,  and  bristle  rollers 
and  automatic  knockers  to  keep  the 
screening  surface  clear  and  free  from 
clay.  In  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity 
lavished  on  the  subject,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  no  screen  in  the  market  or 
in  use,  which  will  continuously  and  au¬ 
tomatically  do  its  work.  It  is  not  infre¬ 
quent  to  see  a  man  or  boy  industriously 
at  work  beside  a  screen,  which  is  fitted 


with  elaborate  devices,  supposed  to 
make  his  work  superfluity. 

The  facts  as  to  the  disadvantages  of 
rotary  screens  are  as  follows: 

1st.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  power 
in  doing  their  work. 

2nd.  They  require  more  constant  at¬ 
tention  than  a  fixed  screen. 

3rd.  They  require  much  more  ex¬ 
pense  in  construction  and  expense  in 
repair. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
said,  1st,  that  by  giving  them  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  care  that  they  require,  they 
can  be  made  to  do  a  large  quantity  of 
work  per  day.  2nd.  They  require  but 
little  space  and  but  little  head  room,  so 
that  where  they  are  used,  the  cost  of  the 
building  may  be  kept  down  somewhat. 

The  vibrating  screen,  like  the  rotary, 
is  an  effort  of  the  long  suffering  foreman 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  annoyances  of 
the  old  fashioned  inclined  screen.  There 
is  but  one  vibrating  screen  of  any  im¬ 
portance  manufactured  by  a  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  firm  in  this  State.  The  rest  of 
the  vibrating  screens  in  use  are  home¬ 
made  affairs.  The  vibrating  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  is  immensely  superior  to  the  rotary 
idea.  The  screening  surface  is  all  in 
use  all  the  time,  and  the  power  required 
to  cause  the  screen  to  vibrate  back  and 
forth  with  a  jar  or  jerk  at  one  end  of 
the  travel,  is  much  less  than  that  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  a  heavy  cylinder  in  revo¬ 
lution  on  its  axis,  especially  when  from 
one  quarter  to  one-half  full  of  a  damp 
mass  of  fine  clay,  which  constantly  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  sides  and  is  carried  partly 
around  before  its  weight  causes  it  to  fall 
back  again. 

The  vibrating  idea  as  practically 
worked  out, takes  one  of  two  forms— a  long 
screen  box,  inclined  somewhat  from  the 
horizontal  and  vibrated  longitudinally, 
or  a  short  screen  box  inclined  somewhat 
more  and  vibrated  laterally.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  clay  works  back  and  forth  across 
the  screen  by  the  power  of  the  vibration 
and  moves  down  and  out  by  the  force 
of  gravitation,  while  in  the  former,  the 
vibration  and  fall  are  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  The  latter  idea  is  best,  as  it  uses 
all  the  surface  of  screen  exposed  with 
the  minimum  power  for  vibration  and 
the  main  travel  of  the  clay  is  by  gravita¬ 
tion  instead  of  power. 

The  aim  in  departing  from  the  old 
and  accepted  fixed  incline  by  the  use  of 
moving  screens  is  to  secure  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  in  limited  space,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  automatically  what  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  care  and  labor. 


In  one  respect  this  purpose  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Any  moving  screen  is  more 
efficient  than  the  fixed  type,  and  of  all 
described  plans,  the  most  efficient  is  the 
side  to  side  vibrating  screen  with  con¬ 
siderable  angle  of  inclination.  But  in 
the  second  aim  the  saving  of  expense 
and  attendants,  time,  all  attempts  are 
failures.  There  is  no  automatic  device 
yet  successful,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  none  is  likely  to  be  made  so,  for 
ground  clay  is  like  snow,  it  only  requires 
a  very  small  opportunity  to  allow  it  to 
pack  and  build  up  where  its  presence 
prevents  the  machinery  from  working. 

The  grinding  and  screening  processes 
thus  outlined  constitute  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  most  successful  and  well  nigh 
universal  means  of  working  a  semi-plas¬ 
tic  clay.  But  a  supplementary  device 
has  begun  to  be  lately  applied  which 
proves  of  much  assistance  in  solving  the 
problem  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
relative  sizing  of  the  dry  pan  grates  and 
the  finishing  screens. 

The  new  idea  is  to  use  a  pair  of  high 
speed  rolls  working  deferentially,  i.  e., 
at  different  speeds  of  revolution,  and 
just  avoiding  surface  contact. 

By  use  of  such  a  plan,  the  drj-  pan 
grates  may  be  left  much  coarser  than 
would  be  otherwise  feasible,  and  after 
the  screens  have  separated  the  fine  ma¬ 
terial,  the  tailings  are  sent  to  the  rolls  to 
be  crushed  instead  of  going  back  to  the 
pan.  This  plan  cuts  both  ways ;  is  saves 
the  dry  pan  and  increases  the  output. 
The  grains  of  clay  coming  between  the 
rollers  are  ground  rather  than  flattened, 
owing  to  the  differential  speeds.  The 
value  of  the  tailings  crusher  is  seen  at 
once  by  practical  clayworkers,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  find  rapid  adoption. 

The  degree  of  fineness  to  which  it  is 
best  to  reduce  a  clay  before  tempering 
it,  depends  of  course  on  the  quality  of 
the  clay  itself.  If  it  is  a  hard,  brittle, 
flaky  shale,  which  is  little  plastic  at 
best,  then  fineness  is  a  great  aid  in 
making  it  properly  workable. 

If  it  is  a  stony  fire  clay  which  remains 
hard  while  dry,  and  easily  softens  when 
tempered,  then  fineness  is  not  so  much 
of  an  object. 

If  the  clays  are  full  of  iron  ore  or  py¬ 
rites  or  limestone,  then  the  finer  the 
screening,  the  better  will  these  impuri¬ 
ties  be  disguised  and  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  the  mixture.  If  the  clay  is 
naturally  very  plastic,  fine  grinding  is 
not  only  useless,  but  a  detriment,  as  it 
increases  the  tendency  of  the  clay  to 
laminate  while  passing  the  die,  and  to 
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bloat  in  burning.  The  effect  of  fineness 
of  grain  is  so  important  and  affects  the 
product  in  so  many  ways  that  it  will  be 
alluded  to  in  other  connections  from 
time  to  time. 


PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  MANUFACT¬ 
URERS  AND  THEIR  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Conway’s  Yard. 

ONE  of  the  tidiest  yards  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  situated  at  58tli  and  Wal¬ 
nut  Streets;  a  neat  yard  also 
bespeaks  careful  management. 

This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  about 
15  million  per  annum,  made  by  a 
Chambers  B  machine  and  nine  gangs 
on  hand  made,  pressed  and  stretchers. 
The  clay  for  the  hand  made  bricks  is 


160  feet  by  50  feet,  and  in  the  ordinary 
drying  sheds.  The  hot  floor  is  modeled 
after  a  dryer  that  was  designed  and 
built  down  in  the  “Neck”  some  25  or  30 
years  ago,  and  is  made  much  the  same 
as  that  described  and  so  highly  spoken 
of  at  the  Convention  about  3  years  ago 
by  Bro.  F.  B.  McAvoy. 

The  burning  is  consummated  in  Dutch 
kilns,  five  of  which  are  10  arch,  and  one 
20  arch  ;  this,  I  believe,  is  the  only  pat¬ 
tern  of  kiln  used  in  West  Philadelphia, 
the  only  difference  appears  to  be  in  the 
number  of  arches  and  the  length  of 
grate. 

The  disintegrator  mentioned  above  will 
bear  having  another  word  or  two  bestow¬ 
ed  on  it, for  it  not  only  tears  and  grinds  up 
stock,  but  it  throws  out  the  stones  which 
it  cannot  easily  gripe  and  grind  up. 
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tempered  by  three  Carnell  tempering 
wheels,  driven  by  steam,  and  the  brick 
pressed  in  three  Carnell  hand  presses. 

The  clay  for  the  machine  made  bricks 
is  conveyed  from  the  dumping  pit  to 
the  top  of  the  machine  shed  by  a  Cham¬ 
bers  belt  elevator,  which  delivers  it  into 
a  disintegrator  which  drops  it  into  a 
pug  mill  immediately  underneath  it, 
and  the  pug  mill  in  turn  delivers  (the 
clay)  into  the  hopper  of  the  brick 
machine,  all  made  and  put  in  position 
by  Chambers  Bros.  Co.  The  machinery 
is  put  in  motion  by  a  fine  Westinghouse 
engine,  100  h.  p.  with  two  75  h.  p.  boilers. 
The  drying  is  done  on  a  hot  floor  dryer, 


The  principles  upon  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  are  eminently  calculated  to  tear 
to  pieces  anything  thrown  into  it.  In  rol¬ 
ling  mills  this  same  principle  is  carefully 
guarded  against,  otherwise,  the  iron  or 
steel,  as  the  case  may  be — is  badly  frac¬ 
tured  and  distorted.  This  mischief  in 
rolling  mills  is  the  result  of  having  rolls 
with  a  difference  of  surface  speed;  very 
little  of  it  will  spoil  every  piece  rolled. 
This  disintegrator  has  rolls  with  great 
difference  of  surface  speed  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  one  of  the  rolls  having  six 
or  eight  steel  bars  protruding  from  its 
surface  at  equal  distances  apart,  and 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  roll, 


and  is  admirably  adapted  for  tearing  to 
pieces  lumpy  tenacious  clays. 

Mr.  Conway  is  a  very  firm  advocate 
for,  what  by  some  would  be  called,  "ex¬ 
cessive  weight  and  strength ”  in  brick  yard 
machinery,  he  fully  indorses  the  maxim 
of  the  late  Sir  William  C.  Siemens, 
“Give  every  part  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  abuse  it  is  likely  to  receive  At 
the  hands  of  illiterate  and  careless 
workmen.”  He  also  is  a  firm  believer 
in  efficient  management  both  in  his 
yard  and  office — which  by  the  way  are 
models — as  the  accompanying  photo 
will  show.  If  any  further  proof  is 
wanted,  a  visit  to  his  works,  and  a  chat 
with  Mr.  Chas.  Addis,  superintendent 
and  Mr.  Kimber,  bookkeeper,  will  carry 
conviction.  Mr.  Conway  pays  very  close 
attention  to  his  business  and  is  justly 
proud  of  his  plant.  He  is  a  most  kindly 
gentleman,  as  the  student  of  physiog¬ 
nomy  will  see  by  a  glance  at  his  portrait 
on  a  preceding  page. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SETTING  AND  BURNING,  THE  MAIN 
THING  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN 
THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BRICK. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

^OST,  and  perfect  burning,  are  the 
V  two  most  important  things  for  the 
brickmaker  to  study,  and  investi¬ 
gate.  The  brickmaker  may  act  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  wisely  in  selecting  the  very 
best  clay  and  machinery,  and  put  every 
thing  in  the  most  excellent  order  for 
making  brick,  and  be  all  ready  to  start 
and  carry  on  the  manufacture,  except¬ 
ing  the  right  kind  of  skilled  help,  in 
setting  and  burning  the  brick,  and 
all  his  work  and  expense  is  vain 
and  useless,  without  this  important 
adjunct.  If  perchance,  the  owner  of  the 
plant,  is  himself  fully  competent  to  the 
task  of  setting  and  burning,  he  can,  by 
suitable  help,  successfully  proceed  with 
the  work.  But  if  he  depends  on  hiring 
ordinary  skill,  he  has  made  a  costly  mis¬ 
take. 

SKILLED  SETTERS  AND  BURNERS  ARE 
SCARCE. 

The  man  that  has  learned  to  set  and 
burn  brick,  on  some  common  old  style 
brick  yard,  is  apt  to  think  that,  “what 
he  don’t  know  about  setting  and  burn¬ 
ing,  is  not  worth  knowing.”  He  will 
neither  learn,  or  unlearn,  anything  more 
about  brick,  and  his  stupidity  and  self- 
conceit,  are  costly  things  at  any  price. 

I  would  say  to  all  who  desire  to  man¬ 
ufacture  brick,  and  are  not  experts,  in 
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the  practical  part  of  the  business,  don’t 
spend  your  time  and  money,  on  brick 
machinery,  brick  kilns  and  driers,  until 
you  have  first  secured  the  services  of 
what  you  know  to  be  a  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent,  and  reliable,  expert  setter  and 
burner. 

SALARY  IS  NO  OBJECT,  WHERE  AN  EXPERT 
IS  INDISPENSABLE. 

A  man  that  has  the  brain,  muscle, 
skill  and  energy,  to  take  charge  of  the 
setting  and  burning  department  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  brickmaking  establishment,  is 
entitled  to  a  liberal  salary.  $2,000  to 
$3,000  per  year,  with  free  house  rent,  or 
board,  is  little  enough  for  a  fully  com¬ 
petent  trustworthy  man.  I  have  been 
asked,  “Where  will  you  get  the  experts 
you  recommend?”  This  is  not  a  very 
wise  question  to  ask  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  price,  or  premium,  will  get 
anything  human,  in  the  shape  of  expert 
services,  or  device  for  labor  saving  or 
money  making.  If  the  services  and 
character,  of  expert,  intelligent  brick 
setters  and  burners,  were  fairly  and 
properly  appreciated  by  the  owners  of 
brick  plants,  there  would  be  a  good  and 
reliable  suppiy.  Brainy  young  men, 
would  choose  brickmaking  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,  and  if  there  were  no  regular  schools 
for  teaching  the  art  and  science  of  brick¬ 
making,  a  study  of  suitable  books,  with 
proper  practice  in  the  best  brick  works, 
would  enable  him  to  become  an  expert 
brickmaker. 

Many  who  go  into  the  brickmaking 
business,  think  that  if  they  get  the  latest 
and  best  so-called  brick  machines,  and 
kilns,  setting  and  burning  can  be  well 
done  by  any  attentive,  intelligent  man, 
as  those  who  have  improved  kilns  to 
sell,  claim  that  their  kilns,  give  perfect 
control  of  the  heat,  burn  but  little  fuel, 
and  make  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
brick  perfectly  hard,  with  uniform  cer¬ 
tainty.  This  is  especially  so  with  the 
down-draft  school.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything, 
and  if  some  fertile  genius,  should  adver¬ 
tise  a  kiln  | 

THAT  WOULD  TURN  ALL  THE  “WATER 
SMOKE”  INTO  WATER  GAS, 

(After  fire  was  started,)  and  burn  my 
brick  in  the  kiln  hard,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
cents  per  M.,  I  would  not  be  surprised. 
I  would  not  call  this  kiln  “down  draft” 
or  “up  draft,”  I  would  call  it  pocket  draft ; 
for  like  many  of  the  fuel  labor  saving 
kilns,  its  most  sensible  and  conspicuous 
draft,  would  be  to  draw  cash  out  of  the 
pockets  of  its  patrons. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  a 


stickler  for  old  ways,  or  a  hypocritical 
opposer  of  new  things,  I  believe  in  all 
sorts  of  progress,  in  all  sorts  of  good 
things,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  speak 
well  of  every  invention  to  improve  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  clay  goods  of  any  kind. 

I  AM  NOT  IN  THE  MARKET  TO  LAUD,  OR 
CONDEMN  ANYTHING  FOR  PAY. 

If  any  patentees  in  the  brick  line, 
think  that  I  am  their  enemy,  or  that  I 
am  actuated  by  any  gangrene,  or  selfish 
feeling,  or  that  my  writings  come  from 
querulous  senility,  they  are  surely  de¬ 
ceiving  themselves.  True,  I  am  an  old 
man,  but  I  am  not  too  old  to  see  my 
faults,  or  too  blind  to  see  some  of  the 
faults  of  my  fellow  men,  but  I  never  de¬ 
sire  to  speak  of  them,  only  when  in  line 
of  duty,  and  in  a  proper  and  legitimate 
way,  with  no  wish  to  condemn,  or  be 
censorious. 

AS  TO  THE  ONLY  RIGHT  WAY  OF  SETTING 
BRICK  IN  A  KILN. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and 
one  practice,  if  success  is  attained. 
There  may  be  a  wide  difference  in  kilns 
but  in  all  cases,  the  brick  must  be  set 
uniformly  loose.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
mean,  or  maximum  rule  for  space  be¬ 
tween  brick  when  set;  it  is  always  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  loose  setting  than 
close  setting.  If  brick  are  set  too  close, 
good  burning  is  impossible;  if  too  loose, 
then  there  is  too  much  draft  and  loss  of 
heat ;  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  is 
the  right  distance  to  set  brick  apart. 

I  have  made  many  experiments  in 
setting  brick  and  have  found  that  three- 
fourths  to  seven-eights  of  an  inch  is  the 
best  distance  to  have  between  brick  in 
a  kiln.  If  the  brick  are  2f  or  2£  inches 
thick,  and  the  courses  set  transversely 
in  the  kiln,  five  brick  should  be  set  on 
the  length  of  two.  Wet  brick  should 
never  be  set  at  bottom  of  the  kiln,  in¬ 
deed  it  is  better  to  have  brick  dry  from 
bottom  to  top  of  a  kiln.  It  is  loss  of 
time  and  money  to  put  wet  brick  in  a 
kiln.  A  few  thousand  of  wet  brick,  set 
in  spots  near  the  top  of  a  kiln,  will  re¬ 
tard  the  burning  to  the  great  loss  of 
fuel  and  labor,  and  unless  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  burning  is  very  careful 
and  skillful,  a  few  wet  brick  in  the  kiln 
may  cause  a  bad  burn. 

As  to  burning  brick,  I  have  repeated¬ 
ly  given  directions  in  Clay- Worker  for 
burning  an  up-draft  open  top  kiln.  As 
to  the  down-draft  kiln,  I  am  not  able  to 
instruct  those  who  desire  to  use  it.  It 
is  for  those  who  claim  a  great  superiority 
for  the  down-draft  kiln,  to  teach  their 
patrons  how  to  use  it. 


The  down-draft  kiln  men  claim  that 
they  have  perfect  control  of  the  fire; 
that  means  that  the  up-draft  kiln  men 
do  not  have  any  way  to  control  the  heat. 
The  down-draft  kiln  men,  claim  that 
they  get  a  larger  percentage  of  hard 
brick  than  the  up-draft  kiln  men,  and 
with  less  labor  and  fuel,  all  of  which  I 
deny,  and  ask  for  the  proof  by  reasons 
and  practice. 

I  HAVE  NO  QUARREL  OR  CONTROVERSY 
WITH  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN  MEN. 

If  they  can  succeed  in  their  line  of  ac¬ 
tion,  I  am  content ;  but  when  they  assert 
that  no  up-draft  kiln,  can  be  made  to 
burn  brick  as  good  and  cheap  as  their 
down-draft,  I  have  something  to  say. 

Bro.  Morrison  has  some  pertinent  and 
cogent  remarks  in  May  Clay-Worker 
on  this  subject.  I  do  not  know  that  his 
improved  kiln  has  been  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  by  any  of  the  down-draft  men, 
only  in  the  general  inferential  way,  viz.: 
that  down-draft  is  better  than  up-draft. 
I  believe  Bro.  Morrison,  has  an  excellent 
up-draft  kiln,  I  have  not  examined  it,  so 
as  to  form  any  positive  opinion,  but  I 
know  that  Bro.  Morrison,  is  one  of  the 
best  brick  thinkers  and  writers,  that  we 
have,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would 
father  a  brick  kiln,  that  was  not  a  genu¬ 
ine,  legitimate  improvement. 

As  I  have  said  in  former  writings,  I 
now  repeat  that  I  have  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  brick  kilns  and  burning,  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  and  made  many  experi¬ 
ments.  I  have  had  the  down-draft  idea; 
and  the  continuous,  horizontal  draft 
idea,  I  could  find  no  logic  in  the  down 
draft  idea, but  I  saw  advantages  in  the  hor¬ 
izontal  draft  idea,  and  I  made  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  it,  that  were  successful; 
one  advantage  is  that  the  brick  can  be 
set  low,  say  22  brick  high  in  the  kiln; 
another  advantage  is  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  “water  settle,”  and  no  “arch 
brick”  to  crush  when  at  the  fusible 
point.  In  fact  the  only  objection  I  had 
to  this  idea,  was,  that  I  could  not  see  the 
fire  on  top  of  the  kiln,  nor  could  1  con¬ 
trol  the  heat,  as  well  in  an  up-draft  kiln, 
so  I  stuck  to  the  idea  of  “up-draft.” 

CONTROLLING  THE  HEAT  AND  DIFFUSING  IT 
THE  MAIN  THING. 

The  old  way  of  controlling  the  heat 
in  an  up-draft  kiln,  was  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  fire  in  the  “arches,”  and 
also  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  the 
doors,  but  this  was  unscientific,  and 
worked  bad.  If  a  draft  of  cold  air  was 
let  in  an  “arch”  to  drive  its  heat  into 
the  arch  next  to  it,  the  cold  air  would 
chill  and  crack  the  brick,  there  would 
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also  be  a  loss  of  heat  and  time,  so  I  took 
the  only  true  philosophical  way  of  man¬ 
aging  and  controlling  heat  in  a  brick 
kiln,  which  is  to  “damper”  on  top  of 
the  kiln,  instead  of  the  bottom.  This 
may  be  done  by  putting  on  platting  very 
tight  at  places  that  are  well  burned,  and 
when  the  fire  should  be  stopped  from 
coming  out. 

BUT  FINE  DAMP  CLAY  IS  BY  FAR  THE 
BEST  DAMPER. 

This  is  easy  to  get  and  handle,  and  an 
expert  brick  burner  can  put  it  on,  or 
have  it  put  on,  at  any  spot  where  the 
fire  should  be  stopped,  with  no  trouble 
from  heat,  and  the  clay  makes  a  perfect 
“damper.”  By  this  means  the 
man  in  charge  of  a  burning  kiln 
has  perfect  control  of  the  heat, 
there  can  be  no  increase  of  heat, 
where  the  draft  is  stopped  and  as 
soon  as  a  place  in  the  kiln  is 
burned,  it  should  be  damped, 
tight  with  clay.  This  forces  the 
draft  to  the  unburned  part.  There 
may  be  a  half  dozen  spots  in  a 
kiln  that  are  burned,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  work  the  fires  in 
the  furnaces,  or  arches,  so  as  to 
prevent  over  -  burning  of  well 
burned  parts  of  the  kiln.  The 
only  true  way,  is  to  keep  all  the 
furnaces  and  arches,  at  the  same 
uniform  heat,  and  damper  the 
top  of  kiln,  to  control  the  heat  and 
draft.  Some  so-called  brick  burn¬ 
ers,  talk  about  setting  or  burning 
the  whole  kiln  at  once.  I  have 
never  seen  one  so  burned,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  settle  a  whole 
kiln  at  the  same  instant,  without 
melting  parts  of  it,  and  making 
the  settle  very  uneven.  Some  old 
fogies,  as  brick  burners,  think  that 
the  furnaces  and  arches  of  a  kiln, 
cannot  be  kept  at  the  same  heat 
all  the  time,  without  causing  too  much 
settle,  or  over  burning.  This  is  because 
they  do  not  study,  or  understand,  the 
theory  of  heat. 

IT  IS  OBVIOUS  TO  THE  SENSIBLE  THINKER 
OR  INTELLIGENT  MIND, 

That  the  instant  the  draft  of  air  is  cut 
off,  from  either  the  bottom  or  top,  of 
burning  fuel,  it  partly,  or  wholly  ceases 
to  burn;  so  if  a  kiln  be  damped,  at  a 
point  just  above  an  arch,  the  draft  of 
cold  air  in  the  furnace  of  that  arch,  is 
partly  cut  off,  and  the  combustion  of 
fuel  is  retarded;  and  while  the  heat  in 
the  arch  is  not  apparently  changed,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed  is  less,  and 
hence  a  decrease  in  heat  as  well  as  con¬ 


sumption  of  fuel,  so  that  damping  the 
spots  that  are  burned  at  top  of  kiln,  has 
a  three-fold  advantage,  viz,:  It  prevents 
overheating  at  bottom  of  kiln.  It  diverts 
the  heat  from  the  bottom  part  (the  al¬ 
ready  burned  part)  to  the  unburned 
and  saves  fuel,  time  and  labor.  It  has 
another  and  very  salutary  effect,  the 
damp  clay  forming  a  tight  uniform  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  kiln,  after  it  is  covered  all 
over,  the  heat  is  diffused  throughout  the 
kiln  and  is  held  there  so  steadily,  that 
the  brick  are  annealed  and  are  much 
stronger  and  tougher,  than  when  cov¬ 
ered  only  with  brick  “platting.”  It  has 
been  objected  to  covering  with  clay,  for 


the  reason  that  when  the  kiln  is  cleaned 
off  on  top,  much  of  the  clay  dust  will 
fall  down  into  the  brick,  and  discolor 
them.  Let  the  clay  be  fine  and  quite 
wet,  not  mud,  but  wet  enough  to  co-here 
when  pressed  with  the  hand  or  feet, 
then  when  it  is  put  on  kiln,  tread  it 
down  a  little  with  the  foot,  and  it  will 
bake  together  like  a  cake,  and  can  be 
all  thrown  off  clean  with  a  shovel,  in 
throwing  off  the  platting. 

EMPLOYES  MUST  USE  THEIR  EYES 
AND  EARS. 

The  law  requires  that  men  shall  use 
the  senses  with  which  nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  them,  and  when,  without  excuse. 


one  fails  to  do  so,  he  alone  must  suffer 
the  consequences.  For  example,  when 
an  employe  is  of  mature  age  and  exper¬ 
ience,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana 
holds,  Day  v.  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  (36  N. 
E.  Rep.  854)  the  law  never  imposes  the 
duty  on  the  master  of  becoming  eyes 
and  ears  for  his  servant,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  servant  from 
using  his  own  eyes  and  cars  to  avoid 
danger. 

A  REMARKABLE  CAREER. 

THE  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Max 
A.  Th.  Boehncke,  has  lived  an 
eventful  life.  He  was  born  at  Labian, 
East  Prussia,  in  1837,  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  country  preacher,  and 
grand  nephew  of  the  philosopher 
Immanuel  Kant.  After  gradua¬ 
ting  at  the  Gymnasium  (college) 
in  Wehlan,  he  followed  his 
elder  brother,  a  sea  captain,  to  sea, 
but  was  injured  by  falling  from 
the  bow  of  the  ship,  and  had  to 
leave  the  service.  In  1856,  he 
began  farming  for  his  health,  and 
four  years  later  entered  the  acad¬ 
emy  in  Waldea,  Prussia,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  chemistry 
and  field  engineering.  He  first 
became  interested  in  brickmaking 
in  1861,  when  he  took  charge  of  a 
large  brickyard  connected  with  a 
1,200  acre  farm,  where  common 
brick  and  roofing  tiles  were  man¬ 
ufactured  by  hand  and  burned  in 
a  Dutch  kiln. 

The  following  year,  he  was 
called  to  Southern  Prussia  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  an  80,000 
acre  farm  connected  with  large 
brick  works  for  free  labor.  After 
the  Russian  government  had  dis¬ 
solved  the  serfdom  of  the  country 
laborers,  he  returned  to  Germany 
and  engaged  in  the  building  business, 
working  partly  as  practical  mason  and 
partly  as  draughtsman  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Teetz,  a  prominent  architect  in 
Berlin  at  that  time. 

In  the  year  1866,  he  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  on  a  small  scale  at  first, 
planning  and  building  several  public 
buildings  and  a  great  many  private  res¬ 
idences  and  blocks.  He  afterwards  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  Miller  gas  kilns 
and  also  built  the  Casseler  brick  kilns. 

In  1872,  having  started  a  brickyard 
of  his  own,  he  made  the  building  of  the 
Hoffman  kiln  a  specialty.  He  met  with 
very  good  success,  and  acquired  an  in¬ 
dependence  which  was  entirely  swept 
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away  by  the  failure  of  the 
“Ritterscliaftliche  Private  Bank,”  in 
Stettin,  in  1879.  The  next  year4he  left 
Europe,  using  the  last  few  dollars  he 
possessed  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  nearly 
penniless,  settled  with  his  family  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  opportunities 
which  this  glorious  country  affords  to 
every  one  who  wants  to  use  his  muscles 
and  brains,  enabled  him  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment  on  a  brickyard. 

He  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1885  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing  a  continuous  kiln  and  obtained 
patents  on  his  improvements.  At  first, 
he  built  anew  kiln  each  year  and  super¬ 
intended  the  starting  of  it  personally. 
He  kept  on  improving  his  kiln  and  got 
out  new  patents  in  1888,  1889  and  1892, 
and  since  the  latter  year  he  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  Centinela  Brick 
Kiln  &  Drier  Co.,  of  Centinela,  Cali. 

In  1892,  the  “ Academic  Iarisienne  des 
Inventeurs  Industrials  et  Exposiate,”  at 
Paris,  France,  elected  him  an  honorary 
and  corresponding  member. 

He  has  written  several  articles  for  the 
Clay-Worker  under  pseudonym  of  “An 
Old  Brickmaker,”  and  has  been  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  at  the  last  two  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  his  quaint 
dialect  and  great  good  nature  making 
him  a  pleasant  button-hole  talker. 

Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 
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ADIATION,  conduction  and  con¬ 
vection,  are  terms  with  which 
the  average  fireman,  stoker  and 
brick  burner  are  but  slightly  acquaint¬ 
ed,  or  in  the  majority  of  cases  totally 
unacquainted,  notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
portant  part  each  plays  in  the  generation 
and  application  of  heat,  or,  rather  in  the 
application  of  generated  heat,  which  is 
the  daily  business  of  the  craftsmen 
mentioned  above  and  to  whom  it  is 
practical  information,  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  to  the  minister,  the  poet, 
the  musician,  etc.,  yet  strange  to  say, 
these  outsiders  are  much  better  in¬ 
formed  on  these  subjects  than  the  men 
daily  practicing  on  them.  However,  -it 
is  somewhat  consoling  to  observe  that, 
though  they  ignore  the  recognized 
scientific  terms  they  unconsciously  obey 
some  of  the  laws  and  supply  terms  of 
their  own,  arbitrary  of  course. 

A  good  example  of  this  occurs  with 
the  platting  of  every  open  topped  kiln 
of  brick  or  ware,  the  burner  says  he  does 


this,  “to  check  the  heat  at  the  bottom 
and  draw  it  to  the  top  of  the  kiln.”  This 
or  a  similar  expression  describes  in  his 
language  the  change  from  convection  to 
conduction  of  heat  in  the  kiln.  We 
will  return  to  this  example  after  briefly 
describing  radition,  conduction,  and 
convection  in  the  order  here  stated. 

Radiation  of  heat  and  light  are  so 
much  alike,  that  a  description  of  one 
serves  well  for  the  other,  and  as  light, 
or  the  radiation  of  light  is  so  easily  made 
evident  to  the  sense  of  sight,  we  will 
take  it  to  illustrate  the  radiation  of  heat 
which  is  not  so  evident  to  the  senses. 
Taking  then  the  light  emitted  by  a 
candle,  lamp,  gas,  or  electricity,  and  it 
is  easily  seen  that  light  flies  off  in  every 
direction  and  with  the  same  intensity 
in  every  direction,  if  there  be  no  impedi¬ 
ments  in  any  direction.  Heat  is  radiat¬ 
ed  from  a  hot  body  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  and  both  appear  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  laws.  If  any  ob¬ 
struction  be  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
rays  of  light  or  heat,  such  rays  will 
either  be  absorbed,  reflected,  or  deflected 
by  the  obstructing  medium.  If  the  ob¬ 
struction  be  a  highly  polished  concave 
mirror,  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  will 
be  reflected  in  convergent  lines,  and 
will  terminate  at  the  principal  focus  of 
the  mirror  in  a  spot  of  dazzling  bright¬ 
ness  and  intense  heat,  especially  if  the 
rays  are  from  the  sun,  and  a  piece  cf 
paper,  wood,  cloth,  or  some  other  sub¬ 
stance  is  placed  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  mirror  to  intercept  the  rays. 
If  nothing  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
mirror,  this  concentration  of  light  and 
heat  occurs  just  the  same,  but  eludes 
our  sense  of  sight  and  feeling  by  the 
rays  crossing  each  other  and  passing  off 
into  space  in  diverging  lines.  To  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject  an  illustra¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary. 


Here  let  L  be  a  luminous  and  hot 
body,  and  R.  A.  Y.  represent  rays  of  heat 
and  light  falling  on  the  mirror  M.  and 
being  reflected,  they  converge  and  meet 
at  the  point  B.  this  is  the  bright  and  hot 
spot  mentioned  above,  when,  however, 
nothing  is  placed  here  to  intercept  the 
rays  they  pass  on  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  Y,  A,  R. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  a  burning 


lens,  but  perhaps  not  so  familiar  with 
the  burning  mirror  of  which  the  above 
is  an  example.  The  burning  lens  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  or  similar  results  by 
refraction  of  the  rays  instead  of  reflection 
of  them  as  by  the  mirror.  The  rays  of 
light  and  heat  pass  through  the  lens 
and  converge  to  a  point  in  the  focus  of 
the  lens;  a  simple  figure  will  illustrate 
this: 


Here  CL  is  the  converse  lens,  in  this 
case  a  double  converse,  the  other  letters 
have  the  same  signification  as  in  the 
previous  figure;  precisely  the  same  re¬ 
sult  will  be  obtained  at  B,  if  the  focus 
of  the  lens  and  mirror  are  equal. 

It  will  be  found  that  radiant  heat 
and  light,  in  both  the  examples  above 
obey  the  same  law  in  simple  reflection 
by  a  plain  flat  surface,  which  is  thus 
stated.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  always 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  A  very 
simple  figure  makes  this  clear. 


Let  S  be  the  sun,  and  M,  a  plain  mir¬ 
ror  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  IR  rays  of 
light  and  heat  coming  from  the  sun  at 
an  angle  of  45°  to  the  mirror,  these 
would  be  called  incident  rays  and  when 
they  fell  upon  the  mirror  they  would  be 
reflected  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
RR  and  would  thence  be  called  reflected 
rays  and  invariably  at  the  same  angle 
with  the  reflecting  medium  as  the  inci¬ 
dent  rays.  The  angle  chosen  in  this 
example  is  45°,  but  any  other  angle 
would  do  equally  as  well,  for  if  the  inci¬ 
dent  rays  fall  on  the  mirror  at  an  angle 
of  60°,  the  reflected  ray  will  be  thrown 
up  at  an  angle  of  60°.  Billiard  players 
recognize  this  law,  although  many  of 
them  may  be  unable,  to  state  it,  except 
in  their  own  terms. 

If  there  is  one  law  of  radiant  heat  of 
more  practical  use  and  importance  than 
another  to  the  burner  of  clay  goods  and 
in  fact,  to  all  in  charge  of  furnaces,  it  is 
this.  The  quantity  of  heat  decreases  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  source  in¬ 
creases.  Those  readers  who  never  waded 
into  arithmetic  as  far  as  “square  root” 
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may  not  be  able  to  fully  comprehend 
this  law,  and  for  them  the  following 
examples  are  given. 

Ex.  Take  four  brick — or  any  other 
articles — of  equal  size  and  shape  and 
place  them,  the  first,  one  foot  distant 
from  a  hot  stove,  or,  any  other  source  of 
heat,  place  the  second  two  feet  away,  the 
third  three  feet,  and  the  fourth  four 
feet,  then  the  first  brick  which  is  only 
one  foot  away  from  the  source  of  heat, 
will  receive  four  times  as  much  as  the 
second,  nine  times  as  much  the  third, 
and  sixteen  times  as  much  as  the  fourth. 
This  example  explains  the  law,  but  what 
about  its  veracity?  Is  this  a  law  or  only 
an  assertion?  A  few  straight  lines  only 
are  necessay  to  clear  the  matter  up. 


quire  sixteen  bricks  at  B4,  as  shown  by 
diagram.  It  is  further  evident  then, 
that  if  it  requires  sixteen  bricks  at  B4 
four  feet  from  S,  to  intercept  all  the 
heat  received  by  Bl,  at  one  foot  from  S, 
that  each  brick  at  B4  only  receives  1-16 
of  the  heat  one  would  receive  at  Bl,  or, 
in  other  words  a  brick  at  Bl  will  receive 
16  times  the  heat  of  a  brick  at  B4  and 
the  same  of  B3,  it  would  receive  only 
the  1-9  of  Bl,  etc.  This  applies  equally 
to  light,  the  same  diagrams  and  reason¬ 
ing  applies  all  through.  If  you  are  read¬ 
ing  your  book  or  paper  at  a  distance  of 
four  feet  from  your  lamp  or  gas  light, 
and  move  to  within  one  foot  of  it  you 
get  sixteen  times  as  much  light,  no 
trifling  matter  for  dim  sighted  people. 


the  atmosphere.  For  example,  in  an  up¬ 
draft  kiln;  the  same  agency,  however, 
gives  it  a  preference,  or  tendency,  to 
drop  in  the  down-draft  kiln,  while  in 
the  continuous  kiln  its  tendency  is  hori¬ 
zontally,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of 
both  the  up  and  down  tendency.  All 
this,  however,  is  caused  by  disturbing 
agencies  to  be  noticed  presently. 

Radiation  of  heat  is  effected  by  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances  and  conditions,  some 
bodies  are  better  radiators  than  others, 
while  the  same  body  may  be  made  a 
good  or  bad  radiator  by  a  change  of 
conditions  on  its  surface,  thus,  a  bright 
metallic  vessel  containing  hot  water 
will  be  a  comparatively  poor  radiator, 
but  if  its  surface  be  sullied  it  will  radi¬ 
ate  much  better;  while  if  the  surface  be 
smeared  over  with  a  coating  of  lamp 
black  it  will  become  a  very  good  radia¬ 
tor.  If  j-ou  now  coat  this  same  bright 
vessel  say  one-fourth  of  its  surface  with 
lamp  black,  another  fourth  with  paper, 
tarnish  by  some  means  another  fourth, 
and  leave  the  remaining  fourth  highly 
polished,  now  present  these  portions 
successively  to  a  thermometer,  and  the 
various  readings  given  as  each  portion 
is  presented  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
comparative  radiating  power  of  each. 

Wm.  Waplington. 
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WATER  SMOKING  AND  PLATTING. 

HOULD  the  platting  while  water 
smoking  be  as  open  as  the  setting? 
Some  practical  men  think  it 
should,  so  as  to  allow  the  moisture  to 
escape  without  hindrance.  The  writer’s 
experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  the 
platting  should  be  closer  than  the  set¬ 
ting.  There  should  be  sufficient  space 
to  make  necessary  draft,  yet  there 
should  be  enough  hindrance  or  resis¬ 
tance  to  escape  at  the  top,  to  cause  heat 
to  distribute  itself  uniformly  over  the 
whole  top. 

If  the  space  at  the  top  is  equal  to 
space  below,  wherever  the  brick  are  dry 
heat  will  gather  and  escape  there,  leav¬ 
ing  other  places  cold.  Too  much  space 
between  platting  will  cause  cold  spots 
on  top.  Nothing  tends  to  equalize  heat 
in  a  kiln  more  than  a  close  top.  It  is 
true  there  must  be  more  space  while 
water  smoking,  than  when  settling.  By 
having  close  platting  and  setting,  ten 


OR- 


Here  let  S  be  the  stove,  or  source  of 
heat,  radiating  it  in  eveiy  direction,  let 
the  shaded  squares  marked  Bl,  B2,  etc., 
represent  bricks,  or  blocks  at  distances 
marked,  not  from  each  other,  but  from 
S,  thus  B4  is  four  feet  from  S,  not  from 
B3,  and  the  same  of  the  others;  lines  a, 
b,  c,  d,  represent  rays  that  only  just 
escape  over  the  four  corners  of  the  brick; 
all  the  rays  within  these  lines  are  caught 
by  the  brick  Bl;  the  dotted  lines  OR 
stand  for  outside  rays,  which  never  come 
near  the  bricks,  so  cannot  affect  them 
in  any  way;  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
rays  outside  the  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  the  rays 
inside  of  these  lines  only  are  effective  as 
radiant  heat,  so  far  £s  the  bricks  are 
concerned.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
lines  a,  b,  c,  d  when  they  arrive  at 
B2,  enclose  a  square  equal  to  four 
times  the  square  of  Bl,  when  they  reach 
B3,  the  square  enclosed  is  nine  times 
that  of  Bl,  and  when  they  arrive  at  B4, 
sixteen  times  that  area  (Bl)  is  enclosed. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  if  we  remove  Bl 
we  must  place  four  brick  at  B2  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  rays  of  heat  that  were  in¬ 
tercepted  by  Bl  before  its  removal. 

Again,  if  we  remove  all  obstructions 
from  B2  it  would  require  nine  bricks  at 
B3,  and  repeating  the  process,  it  will  re¬ 


Other  laws  of  radiant  heat  are: 

1.  Heat  radiates  in  straight  tines,  and  in 
all  directions  equally,  when  surrounded  by 
undisturbed  media. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  ther¬ 
mometer  will  indicate  the  same  temper¬ 
ature  at  the  same  distance,  above  or  below 
or  on  any  side  of  the  source  of  heat,  and 

2.  The  temperature  at  any  distance  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  temperature  at  the  source. 

The  theory  of  exchanges  is,  that  as  we 
know  of  no  body  or  substance  at  the 
temperature  of  absolute  zero,  all  bodies 
emit  heat  of  some  temperature  and  at 
the  same  time  receive  heat  from  bodies 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  If  the 
sum  of  the  heat  emitted  from  a  body  is 
greater  than  that  received,  that  body 
becomes  cooler,  whereas  if  the  sum  of 
the  emitted  heat  is  less  than  that  re¬ 
ceived,  that  body  becomes  warmer;  and 
if  the  heat  emitted  and  that  received 
are  equal,  the  temperature  of  that  body 
remains  stationary. 

There  is  a  prevailing  but  an  erroneous 
opinion  that  heat  has  a  preference,  or  a 
tendency  “to  rise,”  but  as  you  will  see 
above,  the  law  of  radiant  heat  disclaims 
any  such  preference  or  tendency  of 
heat;  the  mistake  occurs  by  attributing 
to  heat  what  is  really  accomplished  by 
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per  cent,  on  end  while  drying  oft,  gives 
enough  escape;  then  when  kiln  is  dry 
and  hot,  close  these  brick  down.  If  the 
flat  brick  are  straight  so  they  make  a 
close  pavement,  when  all  are  down,  there 
is  no  trouble  about  cold  spots. 

There  have  been  many  articles  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Clay-Worker  about  cold 
spots  and  how  to  remedy  them,  my  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  close  the  top  tight;  when  a 
cold  spot  occurs  fire  slowly,  and  wait 
until  the  whole  top  is  heated.  It  is 
simply  generating  heat  faster  than  it 
escapes  and  the  result  is,  heat  is  forced 
into  every  part  of  the  kiln.  Uniform 
distribution  of  heat  is,  in  brick  burning 
the  great  economic  point.  If  the  dis¬ 
tribution  is  unequal,  then  we  have  some 
brick  overburned  and  others  under¬ 
burned,  or  we  burn  one  part  of  the  kiln 
first  and  waste  time  and  fuel  burning 
the  last  lot,  that  should  have  been  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  first  lot  burned. 

The  same  holds  good  in  water  smok¬ 
ing;  if  one-half  of  the  kiln  dries  oft  24 
hours  before  the  other  half  does,  there 
is  24  hours  waste  of  heat  on  the  part 
that  is  dry  first.  In  most  cases  color  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  brick 
Water  smoking  has  much  to  do  with 
appearance  of  brick  when  burned. 
Wherever  brick  have  been  heated  too 
much  in  drying  off  the  effect  is  plain 
on  the  burned  brick,  they  may  be 
whitened  all  over  their  surface  or  par¬ 
tially  but  even  where  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished,  it  mars  the  clean 
bright  appearance  a  brick  should  have. 
Where  brick  are  set  damp  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  crushing,  if  too  much  heat 
is  applied. 

Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  care 
and  vigilance  in  drying  off.  The  first 
twelve  hours  the  fires  should  be  kept 
burning  and  no  more,  then  increase 
them  gradually.  There  should  at  no 
time  during  water  smoking  be  a  strong 
fire  for  even  a  few  minutes,  rather  let 
the  fires  burn  low  at  intervals,  to  drive 
heat  to  center  and  to  top;  some  even 
leave  their  kilns  at  bed  time  and  fire 
no  more  until  next  morning.  This  is 
too  long  between  fires,  allowing  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  kiln  to  get  cold  and  requiring 
extra  fuel  to  restore  heat.  Many  times 
when  the  last  fire  for  the  night  is  put  in, 
too  much  fuel  is  put  in,  and  the  bricks 
are  overheated  in  this  way.  ' 

It  is  true  that  nearly  all  risk  of  injury 
in  water  smoking  can  be  avoided  by 
setting  only  well  dried  bricks  in  the 
kiln,  and  this  is  the  proper  way  to  do. 
But  in  practice,  we  often  depart  from 


this  safe  path  and  put  in  some  that  are 
only  partially  dried.  It  is  probably 
best  to  set  the  damp  bricks  toward  the 
top,  where  they  have  least  weight  upon 
them.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  set  a 
whole  arch  of  damp  brick  from  bottom 
to  top  in  a  kiln  among  dry  brick  for 
when  this  is  done  we  must  either  dam¬ 
age  those  damp  brick  by  heating  them 
fast  as  the  others,  or  keep  the  whole 
kiln  back  24  hours  on  account  of  one 
damp  arch.  Hence  if  it  is  necessary  to 
set  some  damp,  they  should  be  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  dry  brick,  which  will 
absorb  a  portion  of  the  moisture  from 
the  damp  brick  near  them. 

In  some  cases  the  brick  are  injured 
by  moisture  that  comes  from  the  kiln 
bottom.  Of  all  the  dampness  that 
worries  the  brick  burner,  there  is  none 
so  bad  as  a  wet  kiln  bottom.  Even 
after  the  brick  are  dried  and  fire  through 
the  top,  the  arch  will  be  kept  dark  in 
the  middle  by  dampness  rising  from 
the  ground  and  the  bricks  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  desired  heat  until  mois¬ 
ture  ceases  to  rise. 

For  these  reasons  the  kiln  ground 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  wet,  the 
roof  should  be  put  on  soon  as  kiln  is 
cool;  this  protects  the  kiln  as  well  as  the 
kiln  ground.  Where  brick  are  set  on 
damp  ground  the  bottom  course  and  in 
some  cases  the  second  course  also  are 
ruined  or  badly  damaged.  Even  if  they 
are  burned  hard  they  will  be  “shaly” 
and  unfit  for  market.  Then  we  should, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  risk  and  expense, 
set  dry  brick  on  a  dry  kiln  bottom,  and 
protect  them  with  a  good  roof  and  walls 
from  rain  and  moisture. 

Some  thing  more  than  a  roof  however 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  kiln  bottom  dry. 
It  should  be  higher  than  the  general 
level  of  the  ground  around  it  and  sur¬ 
face  water  should  be  drawn  away  from 
it  as  fast  as  it  falls.  If  water  is  allowed 
to  stand  near  a  kiln  it  will  pass  under 
it,  and  be  carried  up  into  the  kiln 
ground  by  capillary  attraction.  Some 
make  the  mistake  of  putting  brick  bats 
into  a  kiln  bottom  and  covering  with 
clay.  If  there  is  any  moisture  below 
the  kiln  they  will  rapidly  conduct  it  to 
the  surface,  and  they  also  permit  pas¬ 
sage  of  air  through  them.  For  these 
reasons  they  should  never  be  used  in  a 
kiln  bottom.  Clay  well  packed  makes 
the  best  bottom,  and  should  be  covered 
by  a  pavement  of  brick  on  edge.  This 
gives  a  firm  dry  air  tight  bottom,  and 
will  allow  bricks  to  burn  hard,  even  the 
bottom  course. 


There  should  be  a  pavement  of  hard 
straight  bricks  on  top  to  protect  kiln 
from  driving  rains  and  leaks,  one  that 
will  give  the  burner  a  firm  footing  when 
he  is  on  the  kiln  while  drying  off,  and 
when  closed  down  prevents  waste  by  tco 
great  quantity  of  escaping  heat,  and  at 
the  same  time  protects  top  courses  of 
brick  from  cooling  effect  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

It  would  seem  that  this  plan  for  top 
and  bottom  of  kiln  would  be  safest  and 
best.  After  all  these  precautions  have 
been  taken  it  is  always  best  to  take  time 
in  drying  oft  as  it  insures  good  results, 
and  costs  no  more  for  fuel. 


MISSOURI  CLAYS. 
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JAVING  been  requested  to 
|  write  concerning  the  clay 
1/  •a-'*  deposits  of  the  Rich  Hill 
coal  fields,  I  will  glad¬ 
ly  endeavor  to  comply.  I 
have  been  asked  many  questions  about 
our  clays.  One  correspondent  asks: 
“How  much  heat  will  the  fire  clays 
stand  ?” 

Now,  I  can  only  state,  that  I  have  ex¬ 
posed  some  of  these  clays  to  a  white 
heat  with  the  following  result:  A  loss 
in  weight,  slight  contraction,  increased 
solidity,  glazed  surface,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  the  clay  was  blistered,  in  another 
it  melted ;  all  was  changed  in  color. 
Therefore.  I  think  these  clays  will  en¬ 
dure  a  high  temparature  if  properly 
prepared. 

In  1887  I  made  several  experimental 
tests,  when  I  was  preparing  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  Geological  work  upon  the 
Rich  Hill  coal  fields,  and  I  learned  by 
those  tests  : 

First.  That  there  were  various  kinds 
of  clay  in  this  region,  from  a  soft,  unct- 
ious,  plastic  variety,  to  that  of  a  stony 
hardness,  of  various  colors,  with  prop¬ 
erties  ranging  from  that  of  common 
brick  clay,  to  ttlat  of  clay  suitable  for 
some  of  the  finer  articles  of  clay  ware. 

Second.  These  clay  beds  belong  to 
the  middle  coal  measure  rocks,  and  are 
found  at  the  base  of  the  measures,  just 
above  the  sub  -  carboniferous  rocks. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  beds  are  shaly 
and  bituminous. 

Third.  Some  beds  contain  a  large 
per  cent,  of  kaolin,  with  a  small  per 
cent,  impurities,  and  are  good  carboni¬ 
ferous  clays. 

Fourth.  Some  beds  are  remarkably 
free  from  alkaline  constituents,  but  con¬ 
tain  a  large  per  cent,  of  silicious  sand, 
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while  other  beds  contain  a  large  per 
cent,  of  p  itassa,  soda,  and  lime,  and 
others  contain  a  large  per  cent,  of  iron. 
The  former  are  the  under  clays  of  the 
coal  beds,  while  the  latter  are  clays  ly- 
near  the  surface. 

The  beds  just  beneath  the  coal  are 
usually  hard  and  stony,  while  those 
just  above  are  usually  shaly,  and  are 
comparatively  free  from  impurities. 
Both  beds  are  rendered  plastic,  and  im¬ 
proved  by  weathering. 

Fifth.  By  properly  preparing  and 
mixing  these  clays,  and  by  gradually 
driving  off  all  water  and  gases,  by  a 
well  regulated  heat,  slowly  and  gradu¬ 
ally  increased,  they  may  be  made  into 
many  different  kinds  of  brick,  as  well 
as  a  good  quality  of  clay  ware.  Such  as 
building  brick,  vitrified  brick,  floating 
brick,  fire  brick,  cream  colored  brick, 
tiling,  and  many  kinds  of  clay  ware  of 


good  quality.  This  is  a  fine  field  for  the 
potter. 

Sixth.  These  clays,  situated  as  they 
are,  in  the  midst  of  an  unlimited  coal 
deposit,  lying  just  between  the  clay 
beds,  so  all  can  be  mined  at  once,  ren¬ 
ders  them  easy  and  cheaply  worked. 

When  these  facts  became  known,  it 
was  not  long  until  the  Rich  Hill  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  (D.  H.  Wilson, 
Pres.,  T.  B.  Farmer,  Sec’y),was  organized 
with  twenty  thousand  dollars  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  these  clays,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  practical  work  has 
shown  these  clays  to  be  all  that  was 
claimed  for  them.  They  are  making 
the  best  of  vitrified  and  building  brick, 
and  tiling.  The  Company  has  put  in 
an  80  horse-power  engine  with  two  boil¬ 
ers,  and  a  9-foot  Frost  dry  pan,  and 
Kells  &  Son’s  brick  machine,  a  Ray¬ 
mond  &  Co’s  repress  and  a  Stevenson  & 
Co’s  pug  mill.  The  dry  house  is  48x80, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  50,000.  When 


making  common  building  brick,  they 
use  all  the  clay  from  the  surface  down 
to  first  coal  seam,  and  the  coal  is  used 
for  fuel.  The  clay  is  about  15  feet  in 
thickness. 

Tnus  using  about  three  varieties  of 
clay  in  common  brick,  which  makes 
good  quality  of  brick,  there  being  no 
waste  in  these  brick,  as  there  are 
practically  no  soft  brick.  The  drab,  shaly 
clay,  just  above  the  coal  is  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  vitrified  brick,  while  the  buff  clay 
near  the  top  of  same  strata,  is  used  for 
tiling,  and  it  makes,  a  good  article  of 
tiling. 

This  clay  works  easy,  dries  quick, 
does  not  crack  in  drying,  and  burns  to  a 
smooth  glazed  surface,  and  is  self-glaz¬ 
ing,  making  beautiful  and  durable 
-building  material  and  tiling. 

This  Company  is  doing  a  good  bus¬ 
iness  and  making  a  good  article  of  brick 


and  tiling,  and  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
best  paying  plants  in  the  State. 

Rich  Hill,  Mo.  D.  Haddock,  M.D. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  BRICK. 


THE  following  paragraph  comes  from 
a  reader  in  Mississippi  who  says  he 
thinks  it  is  too  good  to  lose.  He  didn’t 
stated  the  name  of  the  paper  from  which 
it  was  clipped.  That  is  immaterial 
however,  for  it  will  probably  go  the 
rounds  of  the  local  papers  and  be  com¬ 
mented  upon  as  a  matter  of  much  im¬ 
portance. 

CLAY  FOR  PETRIFIED  BRICK. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  May  29.  —  (Special.)  —  Wm. 
Drake,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  passed  through 
Jackson  to-night  en  route  to  Stonewall,  Miss., 
to  examine  and  analyze  clay  there  thought  to 
be  suitable  for  the  making  of  petrified  brick. 
If  found  suitable  a  company  will  be  organized 
to  manufacture  these  brick,  which  they  will 
offer  to  New  Orleans  contractors  for  paving 
purposes. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


How  the  German  Brickmakers  Accom¬ 
plish  It. 

IT  would  doubtless  interest  Bros.  Mor- 
*  rison  and  Crossley,  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  who  have 
been  considering  and  discussing  the 
educational  question,  to  know  what  has 
been  done  along  this  line  by  the  brick 
manufacturers’  association  of  Germany. 
It  is  evident  that  some  action  will  soon 
be  taken  by  our  National  Association, 
perhaps  at  the  next  meeting,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  establishment  of  a  training 
school  for  brickmakers,  or,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  associations,  a  general 
technical  school  for  claywcrkers.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  this 
question,  but  to  furnish  from  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  our  craftsmen  in  Europe  such 
observations  and  data  as  may  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  promoters  of  a  higher  and 
more  scientific  education  for  the  coming 
generation  of  brickmakers  in  America. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  upon  this  subject  at  the  present 
time  will  be  a  translation  of  the  last 
announcement  of  the  Brenercursus,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Thonindustriezeitung,  the 
official  organ  of  the  German  Association 
of  Brick  Manufacturers,  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  which,  Prof.  Dr.  Seger  (who  died 
October  30,  1893)  was  an  instructor  in 
the  school. 

Since  1888  the  German  Association  of 
Brick,  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturers 
have  provided  each  year  a  three  months’ 
course  of  instruction,  with  the  object  of 
giving  to  practical  burners  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  a  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  calling.  This  Brennercur- 
sus  has  not  had,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  successful  results  anticipated,  as 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  students 
have  been  really  practical  burners.  A 
large  number  have  come  with  the  view 
of  perfecting  themselves  in  theoretical 
knowledge  that  they  might  enter  upon 
the  management  of  factories  in  some 
suitable  position  offered  to  them.  In 
so  much  then  has  the  Brennereursus  been 
of  use  to  the  industry  even  though  the 
number  of  students  has  been  so  limited. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  March  1893,  Mr.  Ruehme  brought 
forward  the  proposition  to  extend  the 
course  for  burners  into  a  general  tech¬ 
nical  school  for  clayworkers,  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  authorizing  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
attain  this  end  was  carried.  But,  of 
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course,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  at 
once,  for  the  procuring  of  suitable 
rooms,  competent  teachers  and  all  the 
appliances,  apparatus  and  other  means 
of  instruction  requires  much  time  and 
deliberation,  as  also  how  the  school  is  to 
be  organized  and  maintained  and  the 
necessary  capital  provided.  The  old 
Brennercursus  must  therefore,  remain  for 
a  while  only  perhaps  with  an  extension 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  Brennercursus  has  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  of  organization.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  all  persons  that 
had  registered  for  the  course  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  Berlin.  A  course  of  lectures 
was  provided  upon  the  composition  of 
the  different  fuels  and  the  theory  of 
combustion,  also  upon  the  changes 
which  clays  undergo  in  the  process  of 
burning  and  the  effect  of  the  gases  on 
the  clay  and  to  what  extent  they  influ¬ 
ence  color,  the  chief  impurities  of  the 
gases  and  how  their  injurious  effects 
can  be  prevented,  and  lastly  upon  the 
water  smoking.  These  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Prof.  Seger.  The  different 
systems  of  kilns  were  explained  to  the 
students  by  Architect  Hotop — excellent 
drawings  being  used  for  reference.  Ex¬ 
cursions  were  made  throughout  the 
session  to  the  brickyards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berlin  and  the  phenomena  there  ob¬ 
served  explained. 

After  this  part  of  the  course  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  distributed  among  the  25  or 
30  brickyards,  of  the  greatest  variety  of 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  were  placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  by  members  of  the  association.  For 
from  eight  to  fourteen  days  they  were 
placed  upon  the  working  force  of  the 
kilns  in  order  that  they  might  test  in 
practice  the  knowledge  which  they  had 
acquired  in  theory.  All  questions  con¬ 
cerning  doubtful  points  in  the  processes 
were  submitted  by  the  young  men  in 
writing  to  Prof.  Seger  and  after  their 
return  to  Berlin  were  discussed  by  him 
in  a  series  of  lectures. 

This  year  it  is  intended  to  add  to  the 
course  of  instruction  two  other  subjects: 
The  Construction  of  Brick  Machines 
and  Bookkeeping  for  Brickyards. 

The  Brennercursus  is  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Every  member  of  the  Association 
is  entitled  to  register  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  for  participation  in  the  three 
months  course,  for  the  training  of  brick 
burners. 

2.  Only  such  persons  can  be  admitted 
to  the  course  as  have  acted  as  burners 


for  at  least  two  years  or  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  commanding  position 
upon  a  brick  yard,  or  in  some  similar 
place  with  the  management  of  kilns 
and  have  exhibited  special  intelligence 
and  attention  to  duty  as  well  as  a  zeal¬ 
ous  interest  in  understanding  the  science 
of  burning. 

3.  The  applications  for  the  term 
from  September  1st  to  November  30th 
must  be  made  on  or  before  the  15th  day 
of  August  through  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  to  the  board.  Proof  must 
be  furnished  that  the  candidate  has 
been  employed  at  least  two  years  as  a 
burner  with  testimonials  of  his  efficiency 
as  such.  The  sum  of  30  M.  ($7.20) 
must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Association  and  a  certificate  presented 
that  the  applicant  assumes  the  cost 
designated  in  article  6,  for  the  living 
and  travelling  expenses  of  the  candidate 
during  the  three  months. 

4.  The  admission  of  the  candidate  is 
decided  by  a  special  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  president,  the  secretary 
and  a  member  of  the  board.  Rejected 
applicants  can  again  apply  to  the  board. 

5.  Those  admitted  to  the  course  re¬ 
ceive  before  the  end  of  August  a  pro¬ 
gram  giving  information  of  the  place, 
day  and  hour  that  they  should  present 
themselves  for  the  lectures  and  of  the 
plan  of  distribution  upon  the  different 
brick  yards.  Candidates  must  sign  an 
agreement  to  comply  with  the  excellent 
regulations  of  the  board. 

6.  The  participants  in  the  course  for 
the  training  of  burners  must  bear  the 
expenses  of  living  and  traveling.  Further 
expenses  (the  fee  for  the  lectures  and 
the  compensation  allowed  in  article  7) 
are  paid  out  of  the  association  treasury. 

7.  To  those  brick  yards  and  works 
which  afford  to  such  persons  for  the 
object  of  their  training  an  attendance  of 
14  days  there  is  paid  out  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  treasury  the  sum  of  10  M.  ($2.40) 
for  each  participant.  It  is  left  to  the 
owners  of  these  establishments  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  money  thus  received  to  the 
burners’  fund  of  the  manufacturers 
association  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  or 
to  employ  it  for  any  other  similar  pur¬ 
pose. 

8.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owners  or  man¬ 
agers  of  these  works  to  place  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  course  with  their  head 
burners  or  corps  of  burners,  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
the  setting  and  drawing  of  the  kilns 
and  in  the  burning  of  one  chamber  or 
kiln,  to  give  them  the  necessary  ex¬ 


planations,  and,  whenever  it  is  practica¬ 
ble,  to  let  them  work  with  their  men, 
and  lastly  to  submit  to  the  board  through 
the  secretary  a  certificate  of  the  conduct 
of  each  student  and  a  statement  of  the 
impression  made  by  his  manner  of  en¬ 
tering  upon  and  performing  the  work 
during  his  stay. 

9.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  participants  of 
this  course  during  their  attendance  at 
any  of  the  works  to  conform  to  all  the 
regulations  of  the  respective  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  perform  all  work  assigned 
them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They 
are  to  hold  in  view  only  the  specific 
object  of  their  visit  and  to  avoid  as 
strictly  as  possible  entering  any  other 
department  of  the  works,  or  without 
special  permission  to  take  knowledge 
of  any  contrivance  therein  which  the 
owners  may  be  unwilling  to  have  known 
outside. 

10.  To  violate  this  intent  or  to  give 
just  cause  for  complaint  the  participant 
may,  by  the  decision  of  the  committee 
mentioned  in  article  4,  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  continuing  the  course, 
and  in  such  case  the  admission  fee  will 
not  be  refunded. 

11.  After  the  completion  of  the  course 
each  student  will  receive  a  diploma  cer¬ 
tifying  as  far  as  possible  the  degree  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  burning — based  upon  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  his  attendance  at  the  works  and 
of  his  attendance  at  the  lectures. 

Persons  not  wishing  to  take  the  prac¬ 
tical  course  at  the  factories  can  attend 
the  lectures  by  paying  an  admission  fee 
of  15  M.  ($3.60).  W.  D.  Richardson. 


Going  Into  the  Brick  Business. 


A  Green  Old  Age. — From  the  Book-Keeper. 
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Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  NATIONAL 
CERAMIC  ART  IN  AMERICA. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


and  around  the  margin  the  following 
incised  inscription  : 

“  Teh  bin  geinachl  von  hafner  sin 
Wan  ich  ver  brech  so  bin  ich  hin, 

Nov.  im  jahr  1814.” 


IN  newly  settled  countries  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts  are  transplanted  from 
older  centres  of  civilization  and 
continue  to  flourish  with  little 
change,  or  gradually  decay,  as  the  case 
may  be,  until  a  new  race  of  artisans 
springs  up,  and  under  changed  condit¬ 
ions  invents  new  processes  or  develops 
the  old  on  original  lines.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  potter’s  art,  and  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  is  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  early  as  1684  we  find  that  English 
workmen  were  brought  to  this  country 
to  make,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  a  white 
ware  similar  to  that  which  had  recently 
been  introduced  into  England,  and 
nearly  a  century  later,  in  the  year  1770, 
British  potters  were  making  in  Phila¬ 


Pennsylvania  Slip — Decorated  Plate ,  1814. 

delphia  a  ware  closely  resembling  that 
produced  at  the  Bow  works. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Ger¬ 
man  settlers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
were  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
ancestors  by  producing  the  same  rude 
slip-decorated  earthenware,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  fatherland  for  many 
years,  and  so  closely  was  the  process 
followed  that  the  identical  inscriptions 
and  decorations  were  reproduced.  This 
ware  continued  to  be  made  with  no  im¬ 
provement  until  about  1850,  when  the 
production  seems  to  have  entirely  ceased. 

As  illustrations  of  this  class  of  pottery 
made  in  this  country  we  figure  two  ex¬ 
amples  from  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  one 
being  a  pie  plate  with  red  intaglis  de¬ 
sign  of  a  stag  on  a  white  slip  surface, 


Pennsylvania  Slip  Shaving  Bowl ,  about  1830. 

The  date  is  November,  1814.  The 
second  example  is  a  shaving  basin 
with  a  segment  cut  from  the  edge 
for  fitting  the  neck  of  the  shaver. 
This  is  decorated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  contains  the  inscription  : — 

11  Du  bist  von  der  art 
Das  du  host  drei  har  ambart ,” 

Having  been  made  about  1830,  at 
the  same  pottery.  Both  specimens 
are  exhibited  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  and  are  ex¬ 
cellent  representatives  of  old  Ger¬ 
man  art. 

About  1832  French  potters  were 
fabricating,  at  the  Tucker  factory 
in  Philadelphia,  a  hard  porcelain, 
almost  identical  in  body,  shapes 
and  decorations,  with  that  which 
was  being  manufactured  by  the  French 
establishments.  A  plate  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  ornamented  with  conventional  spi¬ 


der  designs  in  gold,  is  also  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum.  So  closely,  in¬ 
deed,  did  the  Tucker  porcelain  resemble 
the  French  ware  of  that  period,  that 
much  of  it  to-day,  is  difficult  of 
identification. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  the  staple  goods  of 
American  potters  were  cream  ware, 
Rockingham,  yellow,  parian  and 
bone  china,  all  more  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  standard  English  wares.  Not 
until  1849  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  serious  effort  toward 
originality  in  body  or  glaze,  when 
Mr.  C.  W.  Fenton,  of  Bennington, 
Vt.,  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  his  “Patent  Flint  Enameled 
Ware”  at  the  United  States  Pottery 
in  that  town,  but  this  was  in  reality 
only  a  fine  variety  of  Rockingham. 
The  bulk  of  the  products  of  that 
factory  were  made  of  English  bodies, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  employed  were  produced  from  old 


Tucker  Hard  Porcelain  Plate ,  Philadelphia, 
About  1832. 


Parian  Pitcher  from  Old  English  Mould,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  1846. 

English  moulds.  Parian  ware,  which 
had  been  made  in  England  for  some 
time  previous,  was  first  made  in  this 
country,  at  these  works  about  1846,  and 
the  pitcher  here  shown  was  evidently 
cast  from  an  English  mould,  which  had 
been  brought  over  by  one  of  the  emi¬ 
grating  putters,  as  indicated  by  the  relief 
design  of  knights  in  combat. 

Daniel  Greatbach,  an  English  modeler, 
was  employed  at  the  Jersey  City  Pottery, 
between  1830  and  1845,  and  executed, 
while  there,  a  large  number  of  artistic 
designs,  but  many  of  these  reveal  the 
English  influence,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  some  of  the  moulds  used 
there  were  brought  from  Staffordshire 
potteries  where  they  had  done  service 
for  some  time  previous.  Little  seems  to 
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have  been  produced  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Jersey  City  Pottery  of  an  entirely 
original  character,  but  old  English  de¬ 
signs  were  reproduced  extensively,  often, 
however,  in  a  modified  form,  such  as 
Toby  jugs,  Apostle  pitchers  and  figures 
of  Christ. 

The  English  potters  seem  to  have 
largely  re-established  the  art  of  their 
own  country  here,  but  at  a  later  day 
Greatbach  designed  many  new  patterns, 
which  were  produced  extensively  at 
Jersey  City  and  Bennington. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876 
marked  the  actual  beginning  of  an  in¬ 
digenous  ceramic  art  in  the  United 
States,  and  since  then  our  potters  have 
turned  their  attention  more  directly  to 
the  development  of  new  wares  and 
characteristic  designs  and  decorations. 
In  1884  English  and  Irish  workmen 
were  imported  to  instruct  us  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Belleek  ware,  but  since 
then  several  of  our  foremost  potteries 
have  continued  experiments  in  this 
direction,  until  to-day  we  produce  an 
egg-shell  ware,  so  far  surpassing  the 
original  Irish  fabric  in  body,  in  glaze 
and  in  delicacy  of  modeling,  as  to 
place  it  among  the  original  American 
products. 

In  the  Rockwood  pottery  we  have  a 
characteristic  art  ware  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  of  an  analogous  nature  made 
abroad,  and  substantially  different  from 
any  other  faience  produced  in  the 
world.  New  bodies  are  being  invented, 
and  new  glazes  compounded  and  ex¬ 
periments  are  being  conducted  by  many 
investigators  in  the  field  of  ceramics. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  establishment 
of  a  national  ceramic  industry. 

The  discoveries  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frackelton  in  salt  glaze  decoration,  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Brouwer,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Lycett,  in  metallic  lustres,  are 
only  the  precursors  to  greater  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  future.  Our  pot¬ 
ters  still  continue  to  imitate  the  best 
that  is  produced  in  Europe,  but  while 
competing  with  foreign  factories,  they 
are  also  exerting  themselves  toward  the 
development  of  new  fabrics,  and  the 
influence  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  will  make  itself  felt  in  the 
evolution  of  a  native  American  art, 
which  shall  receive  recognition  from 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe.  We 
have  passed  through  our  apprenticeship 
in  the  processes  of  other  nations  and  are 
now  establishing  ourselves  in  the  marts 
of  the  world  as  American  potters. 


Mighty  Dollar !  thy  shining  face 
Bespeaks  thy  wondrous  power; 

My  pockets  be  thy  resting  place— 

I  need  thee  every_hour.  Exchange. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CONVENTION  BRICK  DUST. 


Fourth  Sifting. 

OW  there  comes  a  stout  form,  a 
florid  face,  a  pair  of  keen  “Irish 
blue”  eyes,  hair  and  whiskers 
covered  with  brick  dust,  at  least  they 
look  that  way.  You  have  already 
guessed  right,  it  is  “Thom”  Flood  of 
Philadelphia.  You  may  be  sure  where 
he  is,  not  only  dust  but  sand  is  elevated 
for  Bro.  Flood  despises  a  dull  time  and 
will  not  be  a  party  to  anything  of  the 
kind. 

When  a  storm  threatens  the  harmony 
of  our  deliberations,  Friend  Flood  don’t 
wait  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
but  seizes  a  club  and  beats  them  down 

1 

there  is  no  doubt  about  his  doing  this 
effectually  at  Chicago.  In  a  speech  he 
combines  the  oratorical  fire  of  Patrick 
Henry  with  the  wit  of  Prentiss.  He  is 
the  liveliest  quaker  of  the  whole  lot. 
Long  live  Chaplain  Flood. 

Now  appears  the  swarthy  features  of 
Friend  Purington,  who  has  already  been 
“sifted.”  We  will  just  inquire,  have 
you  ever  met  D.  Y.  after  a  years  separa¬ 
tion,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Convention 
Hotel  and  grasped  his  hand,  felt  his 
friendly  slap  on  your  back,  heard  his 
hearty  greeting,  and  looked  into  his 
beaming  eyes?  If  so,  you  have  your 
money  back  on  that  trip,  then  and 
there. 

There  appears  in  the  distance  a  dim 
shadowy  form.  It  seems  tall  and  ma¬ 
jestic  in  mien  and  as  it  draws  nearer, 
rather  “hungry  looking.”  Ah,  that  am¬ 
ple  smile,  and  bashful  glance  seem 
strangely  familiar.  Now  he  slowly 
turns  his  head  with  that  well  known 
dip  to  the  front,  the  ample  smile  grows 
ampler.  A  gentle  zephyr  wafts  the 
cloud  aside  and  now  we  see  clearly  the 
face  and  form  of  W.  D.  Gates,  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  interesting  members 
of  our  association,  one  who  gives  us 
wisdom  spiced  with  rare  humor.  While 
he  don’t  belong  to  the  “botton  hole” 
gang,  he  manages  to  get  more  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  button  hole  than  any 
body  else. 

The  fellow  that  got  Gates  into  that 
evening  dress  cutaway — clawhammer — 
controversy,  ought  to  receive  a  leather 
medal.  Bro.  Gates  used  to  talk  through 
his  hat,  or  any  other  fellow’s  hat  for  that 
matter,  but  now  he  uses  the  button-hole 
medium.  When  he  shall  cease  to  be 
Gates  of  Terra  Cotta,  may  he  dwell 


within  the  Gates  of  Pearl,  and  he  proba¬ 
bly  will,  for  that  winning  smile  will 
surely  charm  good  St.  Peter. 

Speaking  of  button-hole  members, 
there  is  my  excellent  friend  Wheeler 
the  Carthagenian  who  possibly  never 
occupies  the  floor,  but  attends  each 
convention,  and  every  session,  and 
misses  nothing.  If,  however,  you  wish 
to  get  some  special  information  you 
will  not  ask  him  in  vain,  for  he  is  not 
only  well  posted,  but  will  take  pains  to 
give  you  all  the  information  you  are 
looking  for.  Bro.  Wheeler  is  a  success¬ 
ful  brickmaker,  and  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association. 

While  we  are  in  Missouri,  will  refer  to 
my  friend  Williams  of  St.  Louis,  anoth¬ 
er  quiet  member,  who  manages  one  of 
the  largest  dry  press  plants  in  St.  Louis. 
The  writer  had  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  a  visit  to  the  plant  last  winter,  and 
will  ever  remember  with  pleasure  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  Bro.  Williams, 
who  cheerfully  furnished  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  If  you  ever  go  to  St.  Louis, 
be  certain  to  go  to  the  Union  Press 
Brick  Works  and  call  on  Mr.  Williams. 

This  illustrates  the  advantages  of 
membership  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  What 
you  learn  at  the  meeting  is  not  all  there 
is  in  it.  When  traveling  you  are  not 
received  on  the  plants  you  may  visit  as 
a  stranger,  but  as  a  friend  and  brother. 
In  all  the  principal  cities  you  will  find 
members  of  our  association. 

Again,  being  acquainted  with  brick- 
makers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
having  learned  of  their  mode  of  manu¬ 
facture,  when  you  want  any  information 
on  a  special  subject,  you  have  only  to 
make  you  wants  known  by  letter  and 
you  are  promptly  furnished  with  relia¬ 
ble  information.  We  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  our 
Association  and  its  benefits  are  innum¬ 
erable.  When  this  fact  is  better  known 
our  membership  will  soon  be  double  its 
present  number.  Charter  Member. 


If  you  don’t  advertise 
You  get  behind. 

If  you  get  behind 

You  go  up,  see !  —Printers'  Ink. 


The)  Ci^ay-  w  orker. 
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BRICKLAYING. 


Seventh  Paper. 


HE  two  illustrations 
represent  two  courses 
in  a  nine-inch  wall 
built  in  Flemish  bond, 
and  with  a  “return”  in 
the  centre  or  middle 
portion.  Such  a  ret  urn 
has  already  been  de¬ 
scribed,  and  is  the 
ordinary  one  where  one 
wall  meets  another  and 
is  incorporated  or  bonded  with  the  same. 
And  from  a  bricklayer’s  standpoint,  there 
is  some  considerable  importance  in  the 
proper  construction  of  the  return  wall, 
as  at  that  point  there  is  opportunity  for 
poor  bonding  to  make  its  weakness  ap¬ 
parent.  The  slight  settling  of  one  wall 
over  the  other  will  cause  rapid  cracking 
to  occur  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
walls,  and  in  much  of  the  ruinous  con¬ 
struction  of  the  present  day,  the  first 
signs  of  bad  workmanship  made  them¬ 
selves  apparent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
return  wall. 


The  first  course  in  the  nine-inch  wall 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  wall  1  is  right 
and  left,  and  is  composed  of  stretchers 
a,  b  and  headers  c,  c.  Wall  2  is  com¬ 
posed  of  stretcher  g,  half  closer  i,  two 
stretchers  d  and  e  and  header  /.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  stretcher  g  is  of  the 
wall  1  and  amounts  to  a  header  in  the 
wall  2,  the  latter  in  effect  piercing  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  wall  1  at  the  one 
course. 


The  second  course  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  wall  1,  corresponding  to  the  wall  1 
in  Fig.  1,  is  composed  of  two  stretchers 


a,  b,  header  c  alternately.  The  wall  2  is 
composed  of  header  /  and  two  stretchers 
d  and  e,  being  placed  alternately.  This 
course  is  in  effect  the  abutting  of  the 
two  plain  walls. 

From  this  it  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  bonding  between  the  two 
walls  occurs  at  every  other  course,  this 
being  ample  to  at  once  tie  the  walls 
and  to  afford  perfect  support  to  either 
wall  from  its  neighbor  irrespective  of 
its  own  foundations  at  the  point  of 
juncture.  And  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  this  is  of  some  importance,  as 
the  upper  portions  of  such  return  walls 
are  utilized,  as  a  rule,  to  carry  a  greater 
burden  than  a  superficial  proportion. 

Nimbus. 

Written  for  the  Okay-Worker. 

ADAPT  YOUR  OUTFIT  TO  YOUR 
TRADE. 

BY  D  W.  STOOKEY. 

IN  these  close  times  when  every  busi- 
*  ness  man  feels  the  necessity  of  exer¬ 
cising  caution  in  the  management  of 
his  fianancial  affairs  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  urge  upon  those  who  work  in  clay 
the  wisdom  of  carefully  watching  their 
expenditures  as  well  as  their  incomes. 
For  several  years  preceding  the  last,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  find  customers 
and  to  collect  for  sales  made,  but  those 
times  have  gone.  Then,  the  problem 
with  every  manager  was  to  produce  the 
most  from  his  plant,  knowing  that  the 
sales  and  collections  were  easily  man¬ 
aged.  Now,  his  energies  must  be  direct¬ 
ed  towards  the  economical  management 
of  his  present  outfit,  whatever  that  may 
be,  and  the  husbanding  of  the  limited 
amount  of  money  that  he  is  able  to 
realize  from  limited  sales  and  slow  col¬ 
lections. 

As  the  laws  that  govern  the  affairs  of 
individuals  are  applicable  to  those  of 
nations,  and  vice  versa,  the  individual 
may  learn  something  from  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  nation.  Statistics 
show  that  as  a  nation  we  have  been  im¬ 
porting  more  than  we  have  been  export¬ 
ing.  In  other  words  we  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  more  than  we  have  been  selling, 
spending  more  than  we  have  been 
making. 

Those  years  of  prosperity,  when  all 
were  employed  with  liberal  incomes, 
led  us  on  to  leading  lives  of  luxury  that 
gave  too  little  thought  to  the  future. 
While  we  lived  safely  within  our  in¬ 
comes  we  were  acquiring  habits  that 
make  it  harder  for  us  to  adapt  our 
methods  to  the  conditions  of  the  pre¬ 


sent.  We  became  so  accustomed  to 
luxuries  that  they  almost  became  neces¬ 
sities  to  us  and  to  give  them  up  seems 
to  be  enduring  the  pangs  of  want.  Our 
modes  of  living  then  were  based  upon 
an  almost  unprecedented  prosperity 
that  was,  in  a  measure,  abnormal  and 
could  not  be  permanent.  Over  produc¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  goods  was  the  re¬ 
sult  and  the  inevitable  re-action  came. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  the  fact  of  over  pro¬ 
duction.  The  sceptic  has  only  to  go 
into  the  stores  of  our  merchants.  There 
he  will  find  full  stocks  of  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  articles  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  people  in  luxury. 
He  will  also  find  two  or  three  times  as 
many  establishments  as  are  necessary 
to  supply  the  needs  in  any  given  locali¬ 
ty.  Each  mercantile  house  is  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  goods  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  shelf  worn,  because  there  was 
no  demand  for  them,  because  they 
represent  the  amount  to  which  over 
production  has  been  carried. 

The  inevitable  result  of  over  produc¬ 
tion  is  that  factories  shall  produce  less 
for  a  time.  To  the  proprietors  this 
means  a  reduced  income.  To  the  labor¬ 
ing  man  it  means  a  shorter  time,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  wages  or  what  is  popularly 
called  a  “lay  off.”  This  to  him  is  a 
diminished  or  cancelled  income. 

To  one  who  has  been  living  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  income,  be  it  large 
or  small,  it  introduces  a  very  grave  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  This  is  no  improbable 
case;  no  freak  of  the  imagination,  but 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  as  they  exist  in 
our  land  to-day. 

Those  old  fashioned  maxims  such  as, 
“In  times  of  peace  prepare  for  war.”  “Lay 
up  something  for  a  rainy  day”  and  the 
homely  advice  “to  save  something  for 
winter”  come  back  to  many  families  now 
with  the  most  terribly  bitter  mockery. 
Many  a  butterfly  who  has  been  glitter¬ 
ing  gaily  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
and  scorning  the  plainly  dressed  but 
provident  bee  can  see,  that  it  is  too  late, 
that  this  life  is  not  all  sunshine. 

It  is  customary  for  Americans  to  look 
with  pity  upon  the  frugality  of  the 
peasantry  of  Europe,  but  doubtless  to-day 
those  frugal  peasants  who  read  the 
news  are  thankful  that  they  are  not 
among  the  starving  thousands  of  unem¬ 
ployed  who  are  reported  to  be  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  American 
cities. 

Without  wishing  to  be  considered  an 
alarmist  or  a  pessimist  I  want  to  express 
the  opinion  that  as  a  rule  Americans 
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have  been  living  too  luxuriously.  There 
has  been  too  much  of  that  foolish  pride 
which  leads  people  to  appear  as  well  or 
better  than  their  neighbors.  “Trying 
to  beat  two-forty  with  a  three  minute 
horse”  has  ruined  many  who  might 
have  prospered  had  they  been  contented 
to  travel  at  a  rate  consistent  with  their 
circumstances. 

OLD  VS.  NEW  METHODS. 

Many  brickmakers  who  were  laboring 
against  the  disadvantages  of  limited 
capital  and  market  were  successful  just 
so  long  as  they  employed  simple  meth¬ 
ods  that  were  proportionate  to  their 
capital  and  market.  While  these  men 
continued  to  make  brick  by  hand,  dry 
them  in  nature’s  hotair  dryer  and  burn 
them  in  simple  up-draft  kilns  they 
were  prosperous  and  the  end  of  each 
season  found  them  with  a  small  balance 
in  their  favor.  Unfortunately  some 
have  been  led  into  the  error  of  introduc¬ 
ing  costly  apparatus  and  adopting  ex¬ 
pensive  methods  that  were  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  their  circumstances  and  must 
now  be  classed  with  those  who  have 
failed  financially  while  they  would  still 
be  among  those  who  are  considered  suc- 
cesful,  had  they  been  wise  enough  to 
have  continued  employing  the  methods 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

Machinery  of  high  capacity,  artificial 
methods  of  drying  and  improved  per¬ 
manent  kilns  are  all  right  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  but  they  are  no  more 
suited  to  the  needs  of  all  clayworkers 
than  are  Krupp’s  guns  to  all  who  may 
wish  to  shoot. 

The  methods  suited  to  factories  that 
count  their  annual  output  of  brick  by 
the  millions  are  not  at  all  fit  for  the  use 
of  those  whose  product  is  only  a  few 
hundred  thousands. 

When  the  interest  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested,  the  depreciation  in  value  and 
expense  of  repairs  are  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  it  is  very  probable  that  the  per 
cent,  of  piofit  in  making  brick  by  the 
old  methods  is  much  greater  than  by 
the  most  modern.  It  is  only  when  the 
great  numbers  that  find  a  market  in  our 
larger  cities  are  produced  that  the  im¬ 
proved  appliances  can  be  employed  with 
profit. 

He  who  conducts  a  small  plant  with 
discretion  and  is  able  to  meet  his  obliga¬ 
tions  with  enough  left  for  a  comfortable 
living  is  more  to  be  lauded  and  respect¬ 
ed  and  has  more  of  the  elements  that 
go  to  make  up  earthly  happiness,  than 
those  who  try  to  operate  a  concern  larg¬ 


er  than  the  surroundings  will  support, 
that  requires  more  intelligence  and 
mental  acumen  than  they  possess,  that 
is  gauged  to  move  at  a  gait  beyond  their 
capacity,  and  that  finally  ends  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  which  is  a  legal  ac¬ 
knowledgement  that  they  were  not  cap¬ 
able  to  the  task. 

“BE  KIND  TO  ONE  ANOTHER.” 

The  phenomenal  growth  in  populari¬ 
ty  within  the  last  decade  of  brick  as  a 
material  for  street  pavements  has  drawn 
much  capital  from  other  fields  into  the 
erection  of  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick.  Some  of  these  plants 
are  the  toys  of  rich  men  who  use  them 
as  objects  for  mental  diversion  while 
they  hope  to  realize  a  profit  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  A  spirit  of  rivalry  exists  be¬ 
tween  these  men  in  the  effort  of  each  to 
make  his  plant  finer  and  more  complete 
than  the  others.  '  I  myself  heard  one 
man  make  such  a  boast.  These  expen¬ 
sive  plants  and  selfish  boastings  have 
made  manufacturers  who  had  their  all 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  dissatisfied  with  their  conditions 
because  they  were  at  a  disadvantage 
when  in  competition  with  the  more  ex¬ 
pensively  arranged  plants.  This  dissat¬ 
isfaction  has  naturally  led  to  a  desire  to 
improve.  Improvement  necessitates 
additional  capital.  The  additional 
capital  can  only  be  obtained  upon  good 
securities,  and  mortgages,  that  destroy 
peace  and  happiness,  must  be  resorted 
to.  He  erred  in  judgment  in  thinking 
that  the  new  ways  were  adapted  to  his 
case.  He  was  probably  led  to  make  the 
error  by  the  extravagant  promises  made 
by  advertisers  as  well  as  by  the  boasts 
of  those  who  were  situated  more  favora¬ 
bly  and  who  were  doing  a  much  more 
showy  business  than  he. 

By  way  of  parenthesis  I  would  like  to 
remark  that  there  is  abroad  in  the 
world  a  very  unchristian  tendency  to 
boast  of  our  successes  and  crow  over  our 
less  fortunate  neighbors  or  competitors. 
This  manifestation  may  be  pardoned 
when  shown  in  the  brute  creation  by 
the  peacock,  or  rooster,  but  in  man  it  is 
very  uncharitable,  and  because  it 
wounds  others,  must  be  considered  bru¬ 
tal.  He  who  hopes  to  build  himself  up 
by  tearing  down  others  needs  educating 
in  the  rudiments  of  humanity.  He 
who  finds  pleasure  in  the  fact  of  being 
ahead  of  others  and  gloats  over  it  to  the 
wounding  of  their  sensibilities  has  not 
risen  far  above  the  gladiatior.  He  who 
has  so  far  lost  touch  with  humanity  that 


he  finds  his  greatest  pleasure  in  riding 
over  others  has  little  of  the  higher  ele¬ 
ments  of  humanity  in  him. 

The  highest  earthly  joys  possible  to 
m  m  are  to  be  derived  from  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  fellow  men.  He  who  has 
lost  sight  of  the  lessons  in  human  sym¬ 
pathy  and  charity  as  taught  by  the 
Man  of  Galilee  has  Jost  his  way  if  he 
seeks  earthly  pleasure.  Let  us  rather 
strive  to  make  successes  in  life  by  doing 
the  best  we  can  under  our  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions,  and  then  rest  contented  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  we  have  done 
what  we  could. 


THE  “CUMMER’’  AUTOMATIC  BRIER 
FOR  WET  MATERIALS. 

FEW  days  ago  a 
number  of  gentle¬ 
men  interested  in 
drying  clay,  sand, 
cement,  whiting, 
phosphate,  etc.,  visit- 
e  d  the  works  o  f 
Messrs.  S.  <&  E.  Col¬ 
lier,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  to  inspect  the 
working  of  the  “Cummer”  Automatic 
Drier  sold  to  that  firm  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Erith  &  Co.,  London,  whose  tunnel 
system  for  drying  bricks  and  timber 
we  illustrated  last  September. 

The  “Cummer”  drier  is  of  American 
origin,  and  is  there  in  extensive  use.  It 
is  now  being  introduced  into  most 
European  countries.  It  consists  of  a 
revolving  cylinder,  through  which  the 
wet  material  passes,  and  is  dried  Very 
rapidly  by  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  products  of  a  perfect  combus¬ 
tion  in  a  specially  designed  furnace. 

At  Messrs.  Collier’s  works  the  material 
being  dried  is  clay  carrying  up  to  35 
per  cent,  moisture,  and  this  was  dried 
ready  for  grinding  in  the  dry  pans  in 
the  most  thorough  manner.  The  special 
system  for  handling  both  wet  and  dry 
material  is  completely  automatic,  and 
the  saving  of  labor  thus  insured  it  very 
remarkable.  Any  kind  of  fuel  can  be 
used  with  the  machine,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  machine  evaporating  from  two  to 
three  tons  of  moisture  per  hour  only  re¬ 
quires  about  one  and  a  half  tons  of  fuel 
per  day.  This  would,  of  course,  be  im¬ 
possible  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the 
hot  air  and  the  vapor  formed  continue 
to  evaporate  moisture  until  it  finally 
leaves  the  apparatus — a  multiple  effect 
in  evaporative  action  being  obtained, 
which  would  explain  a  high  evaporative 
power  which  could  not  be  obtained,  for 
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instance,  in  a  boiler,  but  even  with  this 
the  duty  claimed  is  very  remarkable. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  demand 
for  economical  drying  methods,  to  re¬ 
place  wasteful,  uncertain  and  expensive 
method  of  drying  on  floors,  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  expenditure  on  labor,  and  such 
machines  a  necessity  to  firms  making 
bricks  by  the  semi-dry  process  and  the 
dry  press  machines.  We  have  seen 
copies  of  Messrs.  Collier’s  letters,  which 
express  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
machine  bought  by  them. 

The  saving  in  labor  and  fuel  will  also 
interest  makers  of  Portland  cementj 
whitings,  ochres,  phosphate, and  all  such 
materials. — London  ( Eng.)  Engineer. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICK  MANTELS. 


BKARICK  mantels  are  coming 
W  more  and  more  into  use  as 
people  acquire  a  taste  for 
the  substantial.  In  the 
older  sections  of  our  coun¬ 
try  the  race  of  the  flimsy  is  well  nigh 
run.  Cheap,  jig-saw  mantels  made  a 
wonderful  impression  on  people  for 
several  years,  but  the  good  sense  which 
there  is  in  all  things  eventually  prevails 
against  the  bad  things,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  the  end  is  ripe. 

The  mantel  which  is  here  illustrated, 
was  designed  to  go  into  a  substantial 
brick  building  occupied  by  quiet,  con¬ 
servative  people  of  good  taste.  On  each 
side  of  it  there  are  shown  the  book 
cases.  They  are  of  mahogany  and  are 
provided  with  all  the  conveniences 


which  properly  belong  to  receptacles  of 
that  character.  There  is  space  for  nice 
china,  panels  which  enclose  unbound 
magazines  and  shelves  on  which  may  be 
arranged  dainty  bricabrac.  The  mantel 
itself  is  of  pressed  brick.  The  design 
tells  its  own  story. 

The  composition  was  arranged  under 
the  supervision  of  Louis  H.  Gibson,  an 
attache  of  this  Journal. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ENAMELING  BRICK. 

No.  4. 

THE  MANUFACTURING  OPERATION 

IS  one  of  close  attention  to  detail, and  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  good  judgment.  The 
clay  out  of  which  glazed  bricks  are  to  be 
made  should  be  mixed  with  great  care, 
not  only  as  to  incorporating  the  different 
ingredients  thoroughly  into  a  homoge¬ 
neous  body,  but  care  should  be  exercised 
that  materials  used  should  be  uniform 
from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week.  It 
is  better  where  a  compound  body  is 
used  that  the  different  materials  com¬ 
posing  it  should  be  ground  together, 
rather  than  to  be  ground  separately  and 
.  mixed  afterward.  By  grinding  together 
a  quite  complete  and  uniform  mixture 
is  obtained  in  the  early  stages. 

Great  care  and  good  judgment  should 
be  used  in  the  selection  of  pugging  de¬ 
vice,  and  a  mill  should  be  obtained  that 
will  pug  the  clay  with  as  little  admix¬ 
ture  of  air  as  possible.  Two  mills  will 
be  found  advisable,  so  as  to  insure  clay 
of  an  absolutely  even  and  uniform  tem¬ 
per;  upon  this,  to  a  great  degree,  depends 


uniformity  of  size  in  the  finished  brick. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  glazed 
brickmaker,  for  it  is  certainly  a  great 
nuisance  and  expense  to  carry  a  stock  of 
seven  or  eight  colors  —  in  headers, 
stretchers,  quoins,  round  quoins  and 
about  eight  to  ten  other  styles,  and  keep 
the  stock  complete  in  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  thicknesses.  The  glazed  brick- 
maker  advertises  to  carry  in  stock  not 
less  than  150  different  patterns.  If  not 
all  one  thickness,  it  would  bother  him 
greatly. 

The  process  of  making  the  blank  for 
pressing  can  be  any  of  the  plastic  pro¬ 
cesses  that  will  produce  a  homogeneous, 
solid  brick  comparatively  free  from  air 
and  laminations,  and  which  does  not 
necessitate  the  use  of  sand  on  moulds 
I  believe  hand  made  brick  from 
thoroughly  and  properly  pugged  clay, 
are  the  best  for  glazing  purposes.  The 
moulds  should  be  made  of  brass  and 
lubricated  with  a  low  test  kerosene, 
benzine,  gasoline  or  any  volatile,  or  par¬ 
tially  volatile,  mineral  oil.  After  being 
made,  the  blanks  should  be  dried  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  pressed  they 
will  be  just  hard  enough  to  handle 
without  bending.  The  softer  the  pressed 
bricks  are  the  better,  because  if  stiff,  any 
air  or  laminations  will  develop  into  a 
blister  after  dipping  into  slip. 

The  partially  dried  blanks  should  be 
piled  into  a  solid  pile  and  covered  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  this  is  to  allow 
sweating  to  take  place,  and  to  even  the 
temper  of  the  clay.  The  bricks  may  be 
pressed  in  any  good  repress,  as  light 
pressure  being  given  to  them  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
sharp  corners  and  edges.  Any  of  the 
mineral  oils  mentioned  above  may  be 
used  as  a  lubricant.  At  the  press  the 
first  difficulty  will  present  itself;  that  is, 
the  tendency  of  some  clays  when  pressed 
in  this  soft  condition,  to  drag  at  the 
corners  and  pull  down,  making  top 
edge  of  bricks  crooked;  this  is  a  peculi¬ 
arity  of  some  clays  and  not  of  others. 
If  met  wtth,  the  unfortunate  individual 
will  have  to  adopt  the  best  means  he 
can  to  overcome  it.  Use  as  light  press¬ 
ure  as  possible  and  try  different  degrees 
of  stiffness  until  the  desired  results  is 
obtained. 

The  press-box  should  be  always  kept 
in  perfect  adjustment  and  plungers  kept 
fitted  tight.  Any  fin  is  not  only 
very  objectionable  in  itself,  but  a  leaky 
press-box  gives  a  poor  wavy  face  to  the 
brick. 

After  pressing  the  brick  should  be  al- 
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lowed  to  stand  two  or  three  hours  in 
order  that  the  oil  may  be  partially  dis¬ 
sipated  and  also  that  some  of  the  bricks 
that  were  possibly  soft  when  pressed 
may  stiffen  up  a  little. 

My  practice  has  been  at  this  point  [to 
brush  the  face  of  the  brick  with  slip, 
using  a  wide  soft  camels  hair  brush. 
This  brush  coating  should  be  put  on 
very  thin,  immediately  after  and  while 
still  wet  the  face  of  the  brick  should  be 
dipped  into  the  slip,  the  dipping  should 
should  be  done  with  a  descending  and 
at  same  time  lateral  movement,  the 
front  edge  of  brick  being  lowest  when 
brick  enters  slip  and  highest  when  it 
leaves  the  slip.  The  slip  should  be  as 
thick  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it  and 
work  smoothly.  The  preparation  of  the 
slip  is  important,  it  should  be  gotten 
into  a  very  fine  condition,  by  sifting  it 
through  brass  wire  cloth  not  coarser 
than  number  130,  and  number  150  is 
still  better.  After  the  slipping  and 
within  ten  minutes  to  an  hour  several 
other  difficulties  if  present  will  show 
themselves,  and  blisters,  small  semi  cir¬ 
cular  cracks,  and  large  blisters.  The 
first  can  usually  be  overcome  by  a  bet¬ 
ter  pug  mill  and  better  pugging,  also 
pressing  when  still  softer;  this  will  also  be 
the  indicated  remedy  for  the  second 
trouble  if  in  hand  made  brick.  If  in 
machine  made  brick,  it  is  probably  from 
laminations  at  machine;  the  large  blis¬ 
ters  are  rarely  met  with  except  in  ma¬ 
chine  made  brick. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where 
two  methods  are  open  to  us ;  first,  wet 
glazing;  second,  dry  glazing.  If  we 
adopt  the  first  method  our  brick  should 
be  dipped  in  the  glaze  from  about  half 
an  hour  to  one  hour  after  being  dipped 
in  the  slip;  the  length  of  time  to  let 
them  stand  before  glazing  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  and  varies  with  the  clay,  the 
condition  of  atmosphere,  etc.,  but  they 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
gleam  or  glint  from  the  surface  of  the 
wet  slip  has  become  partially  dead  or 
dull,  about  the  appearance  of  the  shine 
on  a  well  vitrified  brick.  The  whole 
dipping  operation  should  be  carried  on 
in  a  cool  room  and  the  brick  should  be 
kept  cool  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
after  dipping  This  is  so  there  will  be  as 
slight  a  tendency  as  possible  for  any 
compressed  air  in  brick  to  expand  and 
raise  blisters  upon  the  wetted  surface. 
After  the  bricks  are  slipped  and  glazed 
the  trouble  commences  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  operation,  or  materi¬ 
als,  or  their  combination.  As  the  time 


passes,  lookout  for  blisters.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  their  causes,  as  the 
brick  begin  to  dry,  they  may  crack,  or 
the  slip,  or  glaze,  or  both,  may  peel  off. 
If  they  crack,  it  may  be  from  the  clay 
having  cracked  in  the  press,  and  closed 
up  again,  the  slipping  and  glazing  oper¬ 
ation  opening  these  cracks.  Cracks  of 
this  nature  will  appear  on  the  arris  of 
the  brick  and  extend  from  the  arris  in 
toward  the  centre  of  the  face.  If  this  is 
due  to  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  clay 
and  cannot  be  overcome  by  care  at  the 
press,  the  use  of  such  a  clay  will  have  to 
be  abandoned.  Longitudinal  cracks,  in 
or  near  the  centre  of  edge  indicate  over 
pressure  at  the  press.  Cracks  in  the 
slip  and  glaze  only,  not  extending  into 
brick,  indicate  too  great  shrinkage  in 
either  slip,  or  glaze,  or  both,  or  too  little 
shrinkage  in  brick  body.  Peeling  of 
glaze  or  slip,  or  both  indicate  too  slight 
shrinkage  in  slip,  or  glaze,  or  too  much 
shrinkage  in  brick  body.  The  shrink¬ 
age  of  body  of  brick  can  best  be  altered 
by  taking  out  or  adding  finely  ground 
grit.  The  shrinkage  of  slip  or  glaze  can 
be  altered  by  adding  or  taking  out  clay 
or  by  adding  or  taking  out  flint.  In 
using  the  wet  glazing  method  the  glaze 
must  contain  considerable  clay,  about 
12  per  cent,  clay  will  be  found  to  suit 
most  cases. 

If  we  adopt  the  second  or  dry  glaze 
method  of  glazing,  the  bricks  after 
being  dipped  in  slip  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  until  absolutely  dry. 
Note  this  word  “absolutely”  as  it  is  im¬ 
portant,  absolutely  dry  and  hot  is  still 
better.  When  in  this  condition  the 
the  faces  to  be  dipped,  are  dipped  into 
the  glaze.  If  the  glaze  drys  full  of  pin 
holes  it  would  then  be  better  to  first  dip 
in  clean  water  and  then  into  the  glaze. 
Of  course,  before  dipping,  all  dust  and 
dirt  must  be  carefully  removed  with  a 
soft  brush.  I  do  not  like  the  dry  glaze 
process  on  account  of  the  extreme  care 
necessary,  as  the  continual  dipping  of 
dry  bricks  into  the  glaze  soon  makes  it 
very  dirty  and  specky,  besides  the  pin 
holes  are  an  annoyance,  but  the  worst 
difficulty  of  all  is  the  almost  unaccount¬ 
able  tendency  for  small  blisters  to  rise 
on  the  surface.  Often  for  days  and 
weeks  this  trouble  will  not  be  met  with, 
then  suddenly  it  will  appear  in  full 
force  and  ruin  all  the  work.  I  believe 
that  it  is  due  to  bricks  not  being  abso¬ 
lutely  dry  at  the  time  of  dipping.  I 
have  however  had  it  occur  in  brick  I 
thought  to  be  absolutely  dry,  but  it  will 
invariably  occur  in  brick  known  to  be 


damp.  For  dry  glazing  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  any  clay  in  glaze  but  5  to  6 
per  cent,  does  no  harm  and  makes  a 
glaze  that  is  not  so  quick  to  settle  in  the 
dipping  tubs. 

To  be  continued. 


BURNING  PAVING  BRICK. 

THE  COLOR  QUESTION. 

A  manufacturer  of  paving  writes  me 
as  follows: 

“I  am  manufacturing  a  shale  paving  brick, 
which  burns  a  vivid  red  color,  and  the  demand 
in  this  neighborhood  is  for  a  brick  externally 
dark.  If  I  burn  the  brick  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  brick  are  blackened  they  are  ruined  by  be¬ 
ing  twisted  and  uneven  By  uslngsalt  thrown 
into  the  furnaces  when  brick  are  at  a  white 
heat,  the  desired  color  is  obtained,  but  it  does 
not  darken  the  brick  evenly  throughout  the 
kiln.  Seven  or  eight  of  the  top  courses  are  all 
right,  and  those  below  are  so  much  lighter  that 
the  difference  is  all  the  more  pronounced  al¬ 
though  the  brick  are  equally  good  and  come 
within  the  test  required  of  them. 

I  am  desirous  of  being  told  of  some  way  by 
which  I  can  overcome  this  drawback.  I  use 
the  square  down-draft  kiln  which  gives  excel¬ 
lent  results  in  burning.” 

THE  CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE. 

The  difficulty  here  is  in  the  use  of  a 
clay  which  is  too  easily  fusible.  This 
case  is  only  one  of  many  which  have 
come  under  my  observation.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  finds  that  the  clay  becomes 
vitrified  sufficiently  to  stand  all  tests 
while  still  bright  red  in  color,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  predjudice  of  the  engineer 
who  uses  his  product,  he  finds  it  an  up¬ 
hill  job  to  sell  his  brick,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  able  to  stand  the  test 
or  not. 

And  in  trying  to  cater  to  this  predju¬ 
dice  in  favor  of  dark  colored  brick,  he 
finds  that  he  cannot  successfully  in¬ 
crease  the  heat  of  burning  and  so  dark¬ 
en  the  color  by  the  natural  flashing 
caused  by  the  fire  and  smoke  at  high 
temperatures,  because  the  clay  becomes 
pasty  and  soft  at  about  the  same  point 
that  it  begins  to  darken  in  color  and 
thus  the  lower  bricks  are  deformed  by 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
courses. 

The  failure  of  the  salt  glaze  to  remedy 
the  trouble  is  due  really  to  the  same 
fundamental  fault,  viz,  easy  fusibility. 
The  fact  that  the  upper  six  or  eight 
courses  in  a  down-draft  kiln  take  a  hand¬ 
some  glaze  and  become  dark  in  color 
proves  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  clay 
itself  to  prevent  its  being  satisfactorily 
treated  in  this  way.  The  reason  why 
the  glazing  is  limited  to  the  upper  six 
or  eight  courses  may  be  due  to  the 
management  of  the  fires  during  salting, 
the  quantity  of  salt  used,  or  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  salting.  But  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  it  is  not  due  to  any  of  these 
causes. 

The  simplest  and  most  likely  explana¬ 
tion  is,  that  only  the  top  part  of  the 
kiln  is  hot  enough  to  take  the  salt,  and 
that  by  the  time  the  fumes  reach  the 
lower  part  of  the  kiln,  the  brick  are  not 
hot  enough  to  decompose  them,  though 
they  may  be  hot  enough  to  be  very  fair¬ 
ly  vitrified.  And,  if  the  burner  were  to 
make  an  additional  effort  to  get  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  kiln  hot  enough  to  decom¬ 
pose  salt  fumes,  or  “take  salt”  as  the 
sewer  pipe  men  say,  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  either  overburn  his  top 
courses,  or  deform  the  bottom  bricks — 
or  both.  So  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
any  such  successful  change  in  the  color 
of  the  bricks  under  these  conditions. 

THE  REMEDY. 

But  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
the  only  thing  standing  in  the  way  of 
getting  a  dark  color  is  the  easy  fusibility 
of  the  shale  clays  which  constitute  the 
bulk. of  tbe  mixture,  and  by  altering 
the  amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of 
clays  used,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  re¬ 
fractory  mixture,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  brick  which 
will  stand  up  and  keep  its  shape  at  a 
salt  glazing  heat.  Of  course,  this  refrac¬ 
tory  quality  or  infusibility  is  attained  by 
the  partial  sacrifice  of  the  vitrifying 
qualities.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  these  two  qualities  complement 
each  other  and  what  the  brickmaker 
strives  to  do  is  to  strike  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  tlvo  extremes. 

The  selection  of  material  to  alter  this 
too  ready  fusibility  must  be  governed 
by  local  conditions. 

Where  fire  clays  are  accessible  they 
make  the  readiest  means  of  control,  but 
in  their  absence,  any  sandy  shale  or 
plastic  clay  which  stands  a  distinctly 
higher  heat  than  the  body  material  may 
be  used.  Even  drift  or  sedimentary 
clays  are  sometimes  found  which  are 
perfectly  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
use  of  actual  sand  itself,  while  correct 
in  theory,  is  not  found  in  practice  to 
make  a  sound,  strong  brick.  The  par¬ 
ticles  of  sand  expand  under  heat  and 
the  particles  of  clay  shrink,  so  that  the 
bond  is  broken  and  the  brick  becomes 
structurally  weak. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  writer 
chances  to  know  that  there  is  a  strong, 
red,  surface  clay  overlying  the  shale, 
which  endures  a  much  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  the  latter,  and  this  material 
is  accessible  for  purposes  of  mixture. 

By  mixing  this  clay  with  the  shale,  it 


will  be  possible  to  find  a  proportion 
which  will  permit  of  a  sufficient  in¬ 
crease  in  temperature  to  allow  of  salt 
glazing  the  brick  in  the  lower  as  well  as 
the  upper  parts  of  the  kiln. 

A  JUST  CRITICISM. 

But  while  it  is  possible  by  judicious 
admixture  of  other  clays  to  make  a  dark 
colored  product,  it  is  nevertheless  an 
outrage  which  paving  brickmakers  ought 
to  unite  to  suppress,  that  city  engineers 
should  be  permitted  to  discriminate 
against  a  paving  material  on  no  more 
substantial  ground  than  color.  What 
earthly  ditlerence  does  it  make  whether 
a  brick  be  white,  or  red,  or  black,  so 
that  it  is  both  tough  and  non-absorbent. 

Civil  engineers  in  charge  of  municipal 
work  often  hold  most  diverse  and  un¬ 
tenable  views  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  paving  brick  and  in  the  past  they 
have  held  the  manufacturers  to  a  rigid 
account  in  humoring  their  whims.  In¬ 
stances  are  not  at  all  uncommon  of 
engineers  whose  opinions  and  specifica¬ 
tions  have  changed  each  season  for  sev¬ 
eral  year,  but  it  is  the  poor  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  pay,  the  piper  while  these  “ex¬ 
perts”  learn  their  business.  In  this  case 


a  manufacturer  of  a  really  good  article 
is  casting  about  in  every  direction  to 
alter  the  color  of  his  brick,  simply 
because  a  city  engineer  prefers  black  to 
red. 

Paving  brick  men  are  reponsible  for 
this  state  ol  affairs  themselves  to  a  large 
extent.  There  has  been  so  little  unity 
and  fellow  feeling  among  them  in  the 
past  that  co  operation  among  them  even 
to  suppress  such  nuisances  as  this  case 
presents  has  been  an  impossibility. 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M. 


AN  IMPORTANT  QUESTION  AN¬ 
SWERED  AFFIRMATIVELY. 

Ask  an  experienced  advertiser  if 
advertising  pays  and  the  invariable 
answer  is:  “Yes,  if  done  judiciously 
The  important  question  that  confronts 
the  novice  is,  therefore,  how  to  advertise 
judiciously.  Manufacturers  and  venders 
of  clayworking  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances  will  find  an  easy  and  sure  solution 
of  the  problem,  if  they  will  heed  the 
hint  in  the  subjoined  letter  and  confine 
their  efforts  to  the  Clay-Worker,  for 
advertising  in  these  columns  is  judi¬ 
cious  advertising: 


W  T  DURBIN  Prej 
J.L.KlLGORE.Vicr-Prrj. 


W  N  DURBIN, Serf  and  Trro$ 
W  c  VANNEMAN.Supl 


,,  -  -----  ft  ^ 


T.  A .  Randal  1  &  Co . , 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 


T  T  r-rn,;  .. 

MANUFACTURERS  OR 

Brice.  St-  Tee,  Mammxkk 
Portable  a  Statjor\orySte?artGS^mes. 

BOtLERS, STEAM  HEATERS, MILLS. 

"  - 


'•w/l-IHUW 


May  25th,  1894. 


We  have  been  advertisers  In  the  ‘‘Clay-Worker’*  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  and  can  state,  without  a  ‘‘twinge  of 
conscience.’’  that,  as  an  advertising  medium,  the  ‘'Clay-Worker’’ 
has  been  more  valuable  than  all  the  other  Journals  combined, 
and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  covered  in 
one  season,  we  sold  Machinery  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  West  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt..  Washington.  La.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  in  each  case 
the  purchaser  stated  he  had  seen  our  ad.  in  the  **Clay  Worker.’’ 
In  evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  the  •• Clay  Worker* ’  will 
state  that  we  have  discontinued  advertising  in  all  other 
Journals  except  the  “Clay-Worker  and  Drainage  Journal.’’ 

Wisning  you  a  long  and  prosperous  career,  we  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

jerson  JVry  &  Machine  Works. 
JAA/iJwWl 

V — -  SECY  4  TRUS 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

A  SIX-STORY  BRICK  PLANT. 


Being  a  Sad  Confession -The  Result  of 
a  Stroke  of  Conscience  on  a  Hardened 
Sinner  Who  Didn’t  Know  a  Brick¬ 
yard  When  He  Saw  it. 


HERE  are  few  of  us  who 
are  not  occasionally 
overcome  with  an  in¬ 
sane  desire  to  tell  the 
truth — not  like  in  the 
courts,  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  but  to  tell 
x  just  enough  truth  to 
shatter  the  belief,  the 
infantile  faith  that  oth¬ 
ers,  through  imbecility 
or  innate  credulity  may  have  in  us. 

Now,  when  I  made  a  contract  some 
years  ago  with  the  editor  of  the  Clay- 
Worker —  an  unsuspecting,  guileless, 
unsophisticated  gentleman,  as  you  very 
likely  know  as  well  as  I — it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  truth  should,  for  purposes 
of  gain,  be  temporarily  crushed  to  earth 
where  it  could  do  the  baking  powder 
act  at  its  leisure.  Well,  I  told  him  that 


I  had  a  special  training  for  writing  and 
drawing  about  bricks  and  such;  that 
half  the  articles  in  the  encyclopaedias, 
relating  to  brick  and  brickmaking,  were 
the  work  of  my  pen  ;  that  I  was  born  in 
the  shadow  of  a  brick  kiln  ;  that  I  was 
the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  ward  brick- 
maker  in  Brickton, Clay  County;  that  I 


his  innocence  believed  me  implicitly. 

This  was  not  my  first  lie.  I  had  given 
vent  to  a  few  before  that.  I  had  been 


Claimed  to  be  an  Authority. 

engaged  in  newspaper  work  since  boy¬ 
hood.  Without  knowing  the  diflerence 
between  g-flat  and  a  bull-pup,  I  had 
written  the  most  plausible  critiques  of  a 
grand  opera ;  scarcely  able  to  distinguish 
the  shade  of  difference  that  separates  a 


base  hit  from  the  grand  stand,  I  had 
contributed  to  base  ball  literature  for 
years  without  being  unmasked,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  I  had  made  continued  and 
effectual  staggers  at  various  other  mat¬ 
ters,  including  politics  and  theosophy, 
about  which  I  knew  nothing, I  concluded 
that  I  could  buck  up  against  the  allied 
brick  industries  without  discovery. 

Recently  I  had  another  stroke  of  con¬ 


science.  This  was  my  second,  and  I  am 
told  a  third  is  fatal.  I  concluded  that  I 
was  not  earning  my  monthly  stipend 


while  in  such  a  deep,  slippery  stale  of 
ignorance.  For  a  long  time  I  had 
quieted  the  whisperings  of  conscience 
by  assuring  myself  that  it  was  well  to 
have  one  man  on  a  paper  who  didn’t 
know  the  whole  thing.  I  felt  that  my 
ignorance  was  so  dense  that  it  bordered 
on  the  grand,  the  heroic,  the  sublime. 


Like  ignorance  on  a  monument  smiling 
at  the  wise  guy,  I  might  even  say. 

However,  a  change  had  come  over 
me — like  one  of  those  quick  touches  of 
Chicago  climate.  1  remembered  an  in¬ 
vitation  extended  to  me  by  a  prominent 
brickyard  owner  to  visit  his  establish¬ 
ment  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  “Come 
out  and  stay  over  night,”  he  said,  in  his 
hearty  and  usually  hospitable  manner, 
I  concluded  to  go  and  find  out  all  about 
making  brick.  Now  I  had  once  been 
invited  with  similar  words  by  a  Milwau¬ 
kee  brewer.  I  did  stay  over  night.  It 
was  well  that  I  did. 


So  the  other  day  I  sauntered  out,  by 
means  of  a  suburban  train,  to  Dust- 


A  Vague  and  Misty  Idea  of  u  Bric/c  Manufactory  ■ 


borough,  Cook  Co.,  where  the  yards  are 
situated. 

It  was  about  two  p.  m.  when  I  reached 
Dustborougli.  I  didn’t  like  to  display 
the  slightest  ignorance,  so  I  refrained 
from  inquiring  my  way,  but  instead 
made  a  spurt  for  Mormort  &  Co’s  brick¬ 
yard.  To  make  a  short  story  shorter,  I 
passed  the  yard  three  times  without 
recognizing  it  as  a  place  where  bricks 
were  manufactured.  I  was  looking  for 
a  concern  with  at  least  six  story  build- 
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ings,  and  warerooms  on  it.  I  had  got 
brick  kilns  mixed  up  in  my  mind  with 
distilleries.  I  tried  to  conceal  my  dis¬ 
gust  when  at  last  I  found  the  place,  and 
entering,  asked  for  Mr.  Mormort. 

“Sure,  he’s  not  here,”  replied  the 
watchman,  who  accosted  me,  “Sure  the 
yards  is  closed,  being  as  there’s  no  coal.’’ 

“Coal !”  said  I,  “what’s  coal  got  to  do 
with  it  ?” 

“Coal !”  said  he,  “hownellwegoynto 
make  brick  when  there’s  no  coal  ?  Don’t 
you  know  the  miners  is  on  strike?” 

“Oh  yes,”  I  replied,  “but  sure  they 
don’t  adulterate  brick  with  coal,  do 
they?” 

The  watchingman  looked  a  mixture  of 
disgust  and  anger. 

“What  are  you  givin’  me?”  he  in¬ 
quired,  with  added  contempt. 

I  assured  him  that  I  had  not  intended 
to  make  him  any  contribution  whatever, 
but  that  if  he  meant  it  for  a  hint,  why, 
for  that  matter,  I  had  some  excellent 
cigars  an  I  a  flask  of - . 

Well,  we  became  quite  friendly.  It 
grew  dark.  Of  course  there  was  no  use 
in  my  trying  to  find  out  anything  in  a 
brickyard  that  had  shut  down  and  the 
proprietor  gone  to  Oconomowac  for  the 
summer.  So  I  postponed  my  yearnings 
for  knowledge,  and  made  very  good 
friends  with  the  lone  man  on  watch. 
By  the  time  we  had  become  thoroughly 
acquainted,  the  last  train  into  town  had 
gone  and  I  was  content  to  remain  at  the 
yards.  The  watchman  kindly  spread 
me  out  on  an  unoccupied  clay  bed.  I 
fell  asleep  and  later  had  an  experience 
that  for  pure  cussedness  and  total  lack  of 
reason  stands  unique.  Of  its  details,  or 
rather  lack  of  details,  I  will  tell  in  my 
next.  Charles  Lederer. 


Written  for  the  Clay  Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


^rrjQNE,  the  month  of  roses,  is 
■M  J  I  at  hand,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  be  a 
■ur*™'  more  satisfactory  month  for 
bookmakers,  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes,  than  its  predecessor. 

All  have  been  hoping  Micawber-like, 
that  something  would  turn  up,  to  cause 
an  increased  demand  for  brick;  such  as 
an  underground  rapid  transit  road  in 
New  York  City,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  North  River  bridge,  or  the  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  necessities  of  others  would 
cause  capital  to  take  hold,  as  low  prices 
prevail  on  all  materials  that  go  lo  make 


up  a  building,  labor  being  the  only  ex¬ 
ception.  But  noneo^f  these  inducments 
tempt  capitalists  to  take  hold,  it  seems 
as  if  we  had  reached  that  point  in  the 
trade  where  serious  lessons  will  be 
learned.  The  old  axim  of  cutting  your 
garment  according  to  your  cloth,  or  to 
change  it,  to  make  brick  according  to 
the  demand  is  lost  sight  of,  and  they 
rushed  ahead  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that 
trust  or  combination  was  not  likely  to 
help  them  individually.  A  few  worked 
hard  to  effect  a  combine,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  was  not  successful. 

the  result 

Of  all  the  talk  about  a  brick  trust  is 
nil.  The  old  saying  that  “Trust  is  dead 
— Poor  pay  killed  him,”  does  not  hold 
good  in  this  case.  The  facts  of  the  cases 
were  as  follows:  Those  who  wished  to 
sell,  thought  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
put  a  price  on  their  property — and 
some  of  them  did  it  with  a  vengeance — 
for  they  thought  there  was  plenty  of 
capital  behind  the  movement.  But 
they  were  informed  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  far  larger  amount  of  money  to 
organize  a  trust,  than  the  promoters  had 
been  led  to  believe.  So  it  died — peace 
to  its  ashes,  although  it  was  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  many.  Some  had 
worked  hard  to  have  it  go  through,  in 
the  hope  that  they  could  sell  at  a  good 
figure,  and  be  on  the  “inside”  of  the 
management. 

In  a  former  letter  I  said,  that  if  any 
arrangement  was  effected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  it  would  be  through  an 
agreement  to  start  late  in  the  season. 
Last  month,  the  Clay-Worker  con¬ 
tained  the  call  to  meet  at  the  Hotel 
MetropMe.  The  next  meeting  was  held 
at  the  same  place  without  any  definite 
action  being  taken.  The  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  meeting  was  a  unanimous 
hold-off,  but  as  that  could  not  be  done, 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  see  what  per¬ 
centage  would  agree  to  this  action.  The 
next  meeting  was  appointed  for  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

At  that  meeting,  it  was  ascertained 
that  85  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick  on  TideWater 
were  willing  to  fix  the  date  of  starting, 
the  15th  of  May.  As  that  was  the  best 
arrangement  that  could  be  effected,  it 
was  decided  to  set  that  date  to  begin 
moulding.  I  will  not  say  that  all  who 
signed  the  agreement  will  faithfully 
abide  by  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  number  of  them  will,  and  will, 
also,  in  some  shape,  control  their  ship¬ 
ments. 


HACKENSACK 

Is  not  represented  by  one  name. 
With  one  exception,  though,  the  yards 
will  not  start  until  that  date  or  a  few 
days  before,  and  will  not  place  much 
stock  on  the  market. 

The  largest  firm  here  began  moulding 
on  the  last  day  of  March.  It  must  have 
cost  them  something  to  manufacture 
during  the  monih  of  April,  with  a  gang 
of  men  waiting  in  the  shanty  for  six 
inches  of  snow  to  melt  off  the  yard.  If 
they  had  customers  waiting  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  it  would  appear  as  though  it 
would  pay  them  in  the  long  run  to  go 
on  the  market  and  buy  brick  for  them, 
but  possibly  no  other  brick  but  that 
certain  make  would  do — who  knows? 

One  of  the  yards  has  had  two  pumps 
going  night  and  day  (excepting  Sunday) 
for  the  past  three  weeks,  to  free  the  clay 
bank  from  water,  and  during  the  brick¬ 
making  season,  the  engineer  will  start 
the  pumps  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  run  them  until  the  pits  are  out  at 
10  a.  m.  in  order  to  free  the  bank  from 
water  that  has  accumulated  during  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  water  would  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  bank  so  that  they  could  not  get 
in  with  a  horse  and  cart. 

BURNING  WITH  COAL. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  had  stationary  bottoms 
and  side  walls  built  for  an  eight  arch 
kiln,  which  he  will  burn  with  coal.  As 
he  burns  his  own  brick,  he  is  satisfied 
that  coal  is  the  coming  fuel.  He  will 
burn  his  brick  in  this  one  kiln  until  he 
is  master  of  the  art,  and  will  then  use 
it  altogether.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  have  all  good  hard 
brick,  as  his  only  experience  has  been 
with  the  two  kilns  which  Mr.  Sutton 
burned  for  him  last  fall,  of  which  men¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  Clay  Worker  at 
the  time.  Mr.  Walsh  is  of  the  opinion 
that  what  one  man  can  do,  another  can, 
if  he  only  has  confidence  enough  in 
himself  to  carry  him  through.  Mr. 
Walsh  has  made  the  initial  step,  and  if 
he  succeeds,  more  will  follow. 

It  is  strange  that  some  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  are  satisfied  that  the  cheaper 
way  is  to  burn  with  coal  but  because 
their  first  effort  is  not  a  complete  success, 
get,  shall  I  say,  tired,  and  do  not  try 
any  more.  Late  last  fall,  one  of  the 
yards  put  up  a  small  kiln,  in  which 
were  washed,  dry,  frozen  and  wet  bricks, 
and  then,  as  though  that  was  not  enough 
of  a  combination,  in  making  the  head¬ 
ing  course,  or  double  coal,  they  run  out 
of  coal  dust,  and  yet  they  fired  the  kiln 
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in  that  condition,  expecting,  I  presume, 
to  make  a  success  of  that  burn.  How 
any  one  could  expect  to  make  a  success 
under  such  conditions  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

IDLE  YARDS 

Seem  to  be  on  the  increase  here. 
The  death  of  one  member  of  a  firm  will 
cause  the  yard  to  lay  still  this  season, 
and  will  likely  result  in  the  sale  of  the 
property.  If  such  should  be  the  case, 
the  price  that  will  be  obtained  will  be 
small  in  proportion  to  its  value,  and  in 
all  likelihood,  it  will  be  sold  at  public 
sale.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  past  experience,  brickmakers 
are  loth  to  invest  when  brick  are  low, 
but  when  the  boom  comes  they  will  pay 
fancy  prices. 

In  the  year  1876,  a  piece  of  improved 
clay  property  was  sold  at  assignee’s  sale, 
after  their  adjournment,  for  $48,000. 
To-day  the  same  property  could  not  be 
bought  for  double  that  sum.  The  brick- 
maker  is  completely  knocked  out  in 
times  of  depression.  I  may  say  that  in 
the  purchase  of  the  property  mentioned, 
three  men  were  interested,  any  one 
of  whom  could  have  bought  and  paid 
cash  for  three  such  pieces  of  property, 
and  two  of  them  were  old  brickmakers. 
Two  members  of  this  firm  have  since 
connected  with  others  and  have  pur¬ 
chased  property  not  nearly  so  well  im¬ 
proved  for  a  sum  about  four  times  as 
large.  One  was  at  a  forced  sale,  and  the 
other  at  the  seller’s  own  figure,  and  in 
all  probability  will  be  a  source  of  litiga¬ 
tion  with  the  town  on  account  of 
encroachment  on  the  road  for  clay. 

HAVERSTRAW. 

Manufacturers  are  not  making  much 
of  a  start.  Up  to  date  but  three  yards 
have  started,  and,  strange  as  it  mayseemj 
one  of  them  is  controlled  by  one  who 
during  the  winter  was  one  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  spirits  in  all  movements  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  brickmakers  to  reduce  the 
output.  It  looks  as  though  they  only 
talked  about  curtailment  to  hear  them¬ 
selves  talk. 

THE  DULL  PERIOD 

Of  the  year  is  always  at  this  time,  and 
as  it  is  of  yearly  occurrence,  one  would 
think  that  the  brickmakers  would  try 
to  regulate  shipments  to  suit  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  few  weeks  ago  when  the  market 
was  way  down  they  held  back  with  the 
result  that  25  cents  per  thousand  was 
gained.  Just  as  soon  as  the  raise  was 
effected  they  began  making  fuller  ship¬ 
ments,  and  consequently  lost  the  price 
gained,  and  now  the  prices  are  even 


lower.  It  appears  as  though  nothing 
will  ever  teach  th^m  the  lesson  they 
should  learn.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
shipments  were  compulsory,  in  part — 
some  shading  being  done  by  the  com¬ 
mission  men  under  orders  from  the 
manufacturer,  as  they  were  in  need  of 
money. 

If  such  things  prevail  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  what  can  be  expected  later 
on,  when  the  market  is  overstocked  and 
demand  is  light. 

A  SAMPLE. 

All  who  are  engaged  in  making  brick 
are  hoping  that  the  building  trade  will 
make  a  better  showing  this  year  than 
last,  but  the  first  quarter  is  past  and  is 
behind  the  corresponding  quarter  for 
1893. 

For  the  week  ending  April  21st,  1893, 
there  were  issued  117  permits  for  build¬ 
ings  to  cost  $3,126,400.  For  same  date 
and  length  of  time  for  1894,  no  permits 
at  all  were  issued.  Certainly,  no  en¬ 
couragement  can  be  taken  from  these 
blanks,  and  still  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  commenced  manufacturing  in 
March.  If  they  had  waited  until  July 
they  would  have  filled  their  sheds  with 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY 

In  the  shape  of  brick  is  talked  of  for 
this  section.  Negotiations  are  pending 
for  one  of  two  plants  to  manufacture 
glazed  brick.  The  parties  want  to  lease 
and  if  they  mean  business,  they  can  be 
accommodated,  and  at  reasonable  figures 
for  use  of  plant  and  clay.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  it  is  not  all  talk.  They  have 
looked  the  plants  over  and  had  figures 
given  them,  and  the  owners  are  waiting 
with  a  patience  that  Job  never  pos¬ 
sessed  for  the  other  fellow. 

LABOR  TROUBLES. 

The  laborers,  that  is,  the  migratory 
part  of  them,  arrived  long  before  the 
yerds  were  ready  to  employ  them,  as  the 
yards  here  did  not  start  till  about  the 
14th  of  May.  Wages  have  been  cut  on 
some  yards  25  cents  per  day  ;  on  a  few 
yards  15  cents  on  some  men  and  others 
25,  with  no  reduction  on  foreman  or 
engineer.  Along  the  Hudson  about 
seven  dollars  per  month  is  the  general 
reduction.  A  strike  on  the  Upper  Hud¬ 
son  was  the  result,  commencing  at 
Kingston  and  moving  north, a  mob  going 
from  yard  to  yard  stopping  the  men  who 
were  working,  but  not  doing  any  damage. 
The  movement  then  came  south.  At 
Roseton,  on  Mr.  J.  C.  Rose’s  yard,  they 
tumbled  the  hacks.  Across  the  Hudson 
at  Low  Point,  they  started,  going  from 


yard  to  yard  and  compelling  men  to  go 
with  them,  then  marched  down  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R. 
R.  about  four  miles  to  Dutchess  Junc¬ 
tion,  compelling  all  to  stop  work.  At  the 
Aldridge  Bros,  yards,  they  cut  the  belt 
on  the  rim  of  the  shafting.  Just  below, 
on  Mr.  Tom  Many’s  yard,  the  foreman 
would  not  stop  the  engine  and  they 
handled  him  very  roughly.  The  result 
was  that  some  of  them  were  arrested, 
and  are  now  doing  time,  and  the  strike 
ended  without  any  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer — in  fact,  they 
even  said  that  before  they  would  restore 
last  year’s  wages,  they  would  let  the 
yards  lie  still. 

About  a  week  later,  at  Haverstraw,  on 
three  yards  which  are  on  the  Sibburn 
estate,  the  men  were  told  that  their 
wages  would  be  less  than  the  season  be¬ 
fore.  By  midnight  the  three  barns 
belonging  to  the  yards  were  afire  and 
totally  destroyed,  with  nine  horses  and 
all  the  harness.  It  will  cost  the 
estate  of  Sibburn  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  more  than  the  insurance  to  re¬ 
place  the  barns.  When  day-light  ap¬ 
peared  it  was  found  that  all  the  belts  on 
the  machines  had  been  cut  and  all  ihe 
molds  thrown  in  the  river.  Whether 
that  will  be  the  end,  or  more  is  to  follow, 
time  will  tell.  When  the  men  on  the 
yards  here  were  notified  of  the  cut,  they 
accepted  it  without  any  comment. 

MOULDING 

Has  been  very  much  retarded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wet  weather.  For  eight  days, 
not  a  wheel  was  turned,  and  the  ninth 
day,  when  they  did  mould,  they  could 
not  get  out  the  brick  on  account  of  rain. 
For  two  weeks  the  men  did  not  make 
their  board. 

THE  MARKET 

Is  getting  more  and  more  in  the  buy¬ 
er’s  favor  and  shipments  are  getting 
fuller.  $5.00  is  the  top,  with 
$4.50  and  75  cents  the  ruling  rate 
for  the  majority,  and  not  many  Jersey 
brick  will  reach  $4.50.  Hackensack  are 
selling  for  $4.25  per  M,  with  a  very  dull 
market  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  bar¬ 
ges  on  the  market  all  the  time. 

The  picture  of  the  brick  being  loaded 
on  the  barge  in  the  April  Clay- Worker 
looked  familiar,  except  that  the  brick 
were  put  in  the  hold.  On  our  barges 
they  are  all  put  on  deck.  It  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  have  a  man  toss  ofl  his  bar- 
row  load  and  have  a  man  to  catch  them. 
With  us,  the  wheeler  runs  his  barrow 
aboard  the  vessel,  puts  it  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  the  crews  stow  the  brick' 
away.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


)UR  years  ago  several 
enterprisi  n  g  c  i  t  i- 
zens  o  f  Franklin, 
Pa.,  conceived  the 
notion  that  there 
ias  a  good  opening 
or  the  establishment 
of  a  modern  building  and  paving  brick 
plant  at  that  point,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Franklin  Paving  Brick  Company 
was  the  result.  The  capital  stock  of 
$20,000,  was  soon  placed  and  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  the  town  was  pur- 


factory  manner.  During  the  past  season 
they  have  repressed  all  their  brick,  us¬ 
ing  a  double  repress,  from  the  shops  of 
the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
which  they  commend  very  highly  for 
its  speed  and  efficiency.  They  say  that 
one  man  has  pressed  as  high  as  25,000 
brick  on  this  machine  in  ten  hours. 

From  the  repress  a  large  portion  of 
the  brick  go  direct  to  a  “Perfect”  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  erected  under  the  direction 
of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren.  They 
had  formerly  used  the  ordinary  down 
draft  kilns  in  comparison  with  which 
their  continuous  kiln  has  proven  very 
economical.  It  consumes  only  about 


to  Dr.  Henry  Froehling,  Anatlytical  and 
Consulting  Chemist,  Warners,  N.  Y., 
gave  the  following  results: 


Silica .  61.06 

Alumina .  21.76 

Iron  Oxide .  : .  7  04 

Lime . 58 

Magnesia .  .23 

Potash .  3.76 

Soda .  .79 

Water  and  Carbonic  Acid  lost  by 
ignition .  4.80 


Total .  100.02 


The  officers  of  the  Franklin  Paving 
Brick  Company  are  prcud  of  their  plant 
and  its  products  and  invite  brickroakers 


THE  FRANKLIN  (PA.)  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY’S  WORKS— Drawn  by  a  Member  of  the  Firm. 


chased  and  the  work  of  erecting  a  plant 
was  begun.  They  soon  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  superior  grade  of 
shale  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  so 
have  since  directed  their  eflorts  to  the 
production  of  paving  brick. 

The  clay  or  shale  bank  is  75  to  125 
feet  in  height  and  is  blasted  ofl  in  shelves 
of  about  eight  feet  in  width,  and, carried 
in  cars  down  an  incline  about  a  thous¬ 
and  feet  and  dumped  beside  two  im¬ 
mense  J.  W.  Means  &  Co’s  dry  pans. 
From  the  pans  the  clay  goes  to  an 
“Ohio”  brick  machine,  made  by  E.  M. 
Freese  &  Co.,  Gal  ion,  Ohio,  which  turns 
out  the  brick  in  a  very  rapid  and  satis- 


one-fourth  the  amount  of  fuel  formerly 
required,  and  the  per  cent,  of  first 
quality  pavers  turned  out  ranges  well 
up  toward  the  one  hundred  mark. 

During  the  past  year  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Company  was  increased  to  $60,000, 
which  will  enable  them  to  increase  their 
capacity,  as  the  growing  demand  for 
Franklin  pavers  requires.  T.  L.  Kemer- 
dell,  city  engineer,  of  Franklin,  where 
they  have  been  used  extensively,  says 
he  regards  the  Franklin  pavers  as  super¬ 
ior  to  any  in  that  market.  They  have 
also  been  tested  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter, 
of  Sibley  College,  with  gratifying  results. 
A  sample  of  Franklin  shale  submitted 


to  visit  them  and  inspect  their  works 
throughout.  The  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  are:  Pres. — John  A.  Wiley,  Sec’y 
— Geo.  Allen,  Treas. — W.  J.  Bleakley, 
Gen’l  Mgr. — W.  Cramer. 

RESPECTFULLY  REFERRED  TO 
CAPT.  CRAFTS. 

Bricks  made  upon  sea  coasts  must  be 
carefully  guarded  from  salt  air  or  water 
during  the  manufacturing  process.  They 
are  by  far  more  durable  if  made  some 
distance  inland.  The  brackish  water  of 
the  coast  induces  speedy  disintegration 
unless  the  bricks  are  completely  covered 
by  a  coating  of  practically  impervious 
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cement  to  keep  air  and  moisture  from 
them.  When  thoroughly  vitrified,  bricks 
made  with  fresh  water  will  endure  sea 
air  for  a  -long  time,  but  even  then  pro¬ 
tection  and  occasional  patching  up  pay 
well  for  the  trouble. — Journal  oj  Building . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPON DENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


Button  Hole  Talks. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

NE  of  the  grizzled  and 
gray  brothers  affixed 
himself  to  my  button 
hole  the  day  after  the 
Powwow,  and  said:  “Oh 
you’re  the  chap  that  tried 
to  talk  about  the  ladies 

last  night?” 

“Well,  yes,  that  was  a  mistake  sure 
enough.”  • 

“Why  a  blind  man  could  see  that  you 
never  had  experience  in  that  line. 
Don’t  see  what  they  thought  of  putting 
a  boy  like  you  right  into  deep  water 
like  that.  Why,  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  to 
bet  that  you  ain’t  even  married.  Now 
honest,  are  you?  What — engaged — Oh 
shaw,  that  don’t  count.  Experience  in 
that  line  only  begins  with  marriage. 
But  say,  look  here,  I  know  one  lady 
that  I  could  talk  all  day  about,  and  she’s 
a  brickmakers  wife  too,  you  bet.  Why 
say,  day  after  day,  week  after  week  and 
year  after  year  her  face  has  blossomed 
in  smiles  and  sympathy  for  her  old 
man  and  his  troubles,  and  has  been  the 
sunshine  that  has  kept  his  old  heart 
from  withering  and  growing  mouldy  in 
the  gloom  of  mistake  and  disapoint- 
ment.  Why,  on  sunny  days  and  rainy 
days;  in  summer  days  and  winter;  on 
holidays  and  wash  days,  she  has  always 
been  the  one  true  comforter  and  pard- 
ner  of  the  hard  working  but  dull  and 
gruff  off  brickmaker  whom  she  had 
loved  and  cheered  through  all  the  trials 
and  disappointments  of  their  checkered 
life.  Why  say,  Bub,  clayworking  has 
more  vexation  and  disappointed  to  the 
cubic  second  than  anything  else  on 
earth.  Say,  hold  on,  what’s  your  hurry 
you  can  go  yet,  I  want  to  tell  you.  I 
went  to  a  show  a  while  ago  where  a  chap 
that  was  in  our  line,  only  workin’  crock¬ 
ery,  was  the  hero  of  the  play  and  blamed 
if  he  didn’t  fire  a  kiln  right  on  the  stage 
and  it  was  ‘way  up’  too,  even  if  he  did 


draw  his  trials  out  of  the  fire  box,  but 
say,  he  got  out  of  fuel  and  was  strapped 
and  couldn’t  get  any  coal  or  wood  or  oil 
or  natural  gas,  and  was  just  desperate. 
Well  do  you  know  I  was  so  wrot’  up 
that  I  was  goin’  to  get  right  up  to  offer 
to  stake  him,  only  mother  pulled  my 
sleeve  and  reminded  me  it  was  just  a 
play.  Well,  then  what  do  you  think. 
Darned  if  he  didn’t  go  to  work  and 
break  up  the  furniture,  tables  and  chairs 
and  such,  and  crammed  them  right 
into  the  fire  box  and  with  that  he  got 
his  heat,  made  his  everlastin’  fortune 
and  the  curtain  came  down.  Now,  do 
you  know,  that  ain’t  so  everlastin’ 
strange  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
it  ain’t  the  only  case.  Not  by  no  means. 
Why  me  and  that  lady  I  was  tellin’  you 
about  has  burnt  lots  of  furniture 
and  not  furniture  alone  but  good 
clothes  and  houses  and  lots,  shoes, 
bonnets,  pleasure  trips  and  in  fact 
most  all  kind  of  luxuries  and  comforts 
and  we  never  made  our  everlastin’  for¬ 
tunes  either  for  when  we  got  the  heat 
we  wanted  there  never  was  no  rich  mid¬ 
dleman  to  jest  lay  right  down  and  give 
us  all  we  wanted.  No  sir,  we  just  had 
to  work  the  harder  and  tug  away  like 
army  mules  and  try  to  win  out  alone  as 
best  we  could.  But  say,  do  you  know, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  her  I  never  would  have 
lasted  at  all,  and  so,  I  just  want  to  advise 
you  to  just  brace  right  up  and  get  that 
girl  of  yours  to  set  a  quick  day  and 
maybe  when  you’re  married  well,  you 
may  be  of  some  account  and — well,  say 
if  you  must  go  why  goodbye  but  re¬ 
member  what  I  say  and  hustle  things 
and  when  you’re  married  come  over  and 
see  us,  me  and  that  lady  I  was  tellin’ 
you  about;  she’s  lookin’  after  things  at 
home  while  I’m  away.  Anyway  you’ll 
have  a  better  idei  of  the  subject  after 
you  see  the  dearest  old  angel  that  God 
ever  dropped  into  the  life  of  a  rough 
old  brickmaker.”  Gates. 


Signs  of  Prosperity. 

Editcn  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  P.  0.  order  for  $2.00  on 
account  of  subscription.  If  this  does 
not  pay  the  bill,  let  us  know  and  we 
will  settle.  We  do  not  want  the  paper 
stopped,  as  we  get  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information  from  it,  and  if  we  fail 
to  pay,  please  notify  us  repeatedly  until 
we  do. 

Business  is  looking  up  some  in  our 
county.  Yours  Truly, 

Dalton  Bros., 

Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  May  15,  ’94. 


A  Reply  to  Mr.  Greer— How  to  Remove 
Old  Tile  From  Roofs— The  Tariff 
Question. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  your  May  issue  Mr.  R.  M.  Greer 
calls  attention  to  our  answer  to  question 
No.  7  in  Question  Box  at  the  Convention 
in  January  last,  to  wit:  “Is  there  any 
way  in  which  roofing  tile  fastened  on 
with  nails  can  be  removed  for  use  on 
other  buildings.”  My  reply  was,  “There 
is  no  question  about  it,”  etc.  In  making 
the  reply  off-hand  we  had  in  mind,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  questioner  re¬ 
ferred  to  clay  roofing  tile  only,  and  in 
answering  Mr.  Greer’s  request  that  we 
should  state  “just  exactly  how  this  was 
to  be  accomplished,”  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  refers  to  tile  made  of 
clay.  Had  the  question  been,  can  all 
tile  made  of  clay  and  fastened  onto  roof 
with  nails  be  removed,  etc.,  our  answer 
would  have  been  different,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  now  in  the  market,  and 
coming  into  it,  so-called  roofing  tiles  to 
which  our  reply,  as  made,  had  no  refer¬ 
ence  ;  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  of  material  that  will  not  vitrify. 
The  tile  are  soft,  absorb  water,  and  have 
but  little  strength.  When  I  made 
reply  I  had  in  mind  the  Akron  Vitrified 
lile,  made  for  many  years  by  J.  C.  Ewart 
&  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Now,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Greer’s  question 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  roof  of  the  West 
Hotel  in  Minneapolis  was  covered  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Diamond  tile, 
made  by  Ewart  &  Co.,  and  owing  to  im¬ 
proper  construction  of  roof  supports, 
etc.,  they  had  to  be  removed.  This  was 
done  by  prying  and  lifting  the  tile  with 
a  tool,  starting  the  nail  from  its  hold 
and  drawing  it  partly  out  in  some  cases, 
and  after  withdrawing  tool  and  letting 
tile  fall  back  into  place  the  nail  was 
drawn  by  the  use  of  pliers.  The  tile 
were  all  removed  from  the  roof  and  with 
but  very  small  loss  from  breakage  in  so 
doing. 

If  Mr.  Greer  or  any  who  are  interested 
will  take  tile  made  by  the  firm  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  nail  them  onto  a 
three-inch  white  pine  plank,  with  a  ten 
penny  wire  nail,  (which  is  three  inches 
long,)  and  will  then  take  a  common 
hatchet  and  insert  the  blade  of  same 
between  the  tile  and  plank  as  a  lever 
and  lift  upon  the  hatchet  handle,  as  up¬ 
on  any  lever,  he  will  find  the  tile  have 
strength  enough  to  pull  out  the  nail 
that  has  been  driven  in,  until  its  head 
is  even  with  face  of  tile,  and  this  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  tile.  Of  course,  a  three 
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or  four  penny  nail  is  all  sufficient  for 
fastening  tile  to  any  roof,  covered  with 
any  roof  sheathing. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Greer  that 
“a  tile  with  a  lug  beneath  by  which  it 
can  be  fastened,  with  wire,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  is  by  far  the  best  pattern  for  all 
intents  and  purposes.”  In  actual  work 
we  think  he  will  find  that  fastening  with 
lug  and  wire  to  a  wood  or  clay  sheath¬ 
ing  is  by  far  a  more  expensive  manner 
of  laying  tile  than  with  nails.  Of  course, 
where  tile  have  to  be  laid  on  iron  rafters 
or  purlines  with  no  sheathing  under 
them,  nails  cannot  be  used,  and  lugs 
and  wire  are  the  proper  fastenings. 

I  believe  the  better  way  to  fasten 
tile  on  wood  or  clay  sheathing  is  with  a 
screw,  using  a  strong  spring  ratchet 
screw-driver  with  handle  long  enough, 
so  that  the  tiler  can  place  the  end  of  it 
against  his  shoulders  and  drive  screw  to 
place  with  one  motion.  This  avoids 
breaking  of  tile  when  head  of  hammer 
glances  from  the  nail-head,  as  is  will 
sometimes  do  in  nailing. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Greer  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  the  size  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  tile.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  is  well  put,  and  so  far 
as  we  know,  it  sets  forth  facts.  The 
oldest  manufacturers  of  roofing  tile  in 
this  country,  and  the  ones  that  have 
more  roofs  on  buildings  than  all  others 
combined,  and  have  been  furnishing 
them  for  the  past  17  years,  make  a  tile, 
among  their  large  assortment,  called  the 
Columbia,  which  lays  102f  inches  to 
the  weather,  taking  150  tile  to  cover  a 
square.  It  is  strong,  durable,  ornamen¬ 
tal  and  thoroughly  vitrified,  and,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  other  tile  of  this  manu¬ 
facture,  they  are  everlasting  so  far  as 
weather  and  elements  are  concerned, 
making  a  positively  water-proof  roof 
when  properly  laid  that  will  last  as  long 
as  any  building  can  stand. 

There  is  another  matter  in  Mr.  Greer’s 
communication  about  which  we  desire 
to  say  something.  He  says,  referring  to 
Mr.  Homes’  paper  read  before  the 
National  Association  of  Fire  Manufact¬ 
urers’,  “As  far  as  I  can  make  out  from 
the  figures,  the  flattering  results  of  the 
McKinley  bill  has  been  the  decrease  in 
a  little  over  two  years  of  something  over 
two  million  imported  bricks,  including 
fire,  glazed,  ornamental  and  other  than 
these  classes.”  Now  we  are  inclined 
only  to  speak  in  this  connection  regard¬ 
ing  glazed  brick,  of  which  during  the 
last  two  years  the  American  product  has 
increased  a  little  over  two  million  per 


annum  in  first  quality  glazed  brick  sold 
of  English  size.  This  would  cover  the 
deficiency  according  to  Mr.  Greer,  as  we 
understand  him,  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
importance  of  different  kinds  of  brick  he 
mentions, and  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
lines  of  glazed  brick  alone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  American  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  able  to  supplant 
the  English  to  the  extent  of  two  million 
per  annum  from  two  factories,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  the  other  factories  in 
this  country  are  doing,  it  is  something 
worth  mentioning  and  of  interest  to 
brickmakers.  So  near  as  we  are  enabled 
to  know,  our  American  manufacturers 
are  unable  to  make  first  quality  glazed 
brick  to  be  sold  at  their  factory  doors  at 
a  less  price  than  $75  per  thousand  for 
English  size.  This  price  is  to  jobbers 
and  dealers,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  English 
brick  to-day,  duty  included,  can  be  laid 
down  in  Chicago,  freight  paid  from 
Leeds,  England,  for  $82.82.  To  this  add 
$1.25  for  insurance,  and  you  have  the 
total  cost,  $84.07,  in  the  Chicago  market. 
(We  speak  of  Chicago  because  we  do 
not  know  the  exact  figures  on  the  sea¬ 
board.)  With  the  duty  taken  off,  Eng¬ 
lish  brick  can  be  laid  down  to  the 
dealer  in  Chicago  at  about  $60.80,  plus 
insurance,  $1.25,  making  $62.05;  while 
American  brick  at  their  factories  at  $75, 
plus  freight  to  Chicago,  $14.40,  would 
make  them  $89.40  per  thousand. 

With  these  figures  before  us  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Greer  that  every 
brickmaker  should  be  a  free  trader. 
(Perhaps  if  we  were  a  hrickmaker  we 
should  be  a  free  trader,  but  most  decid¬ 
edly  think  we  should  not.)  Mr.  Greer 
says,  “The  weight  of  brick  is  so  great  in 
comparison  to  its  value  that  any  adva- 
lorem  duty  would  necessarily  be  small 
in  comparison  to  cost  of  transit,  which 
is  always  in  itself  a  sufficient  protection.” 
In  reply  we  would  like  to  say  to  him 
and  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper, 
that  last  year  we  were  quoted  a  freight 
on  English  brick  by  rail  from  the 
factory  at  Leeds  to  Liverpool,  then  by 
ocean  to  our  sea-board  and  by  rail  from 
the  sea-board  to  Chicago  at  $20.01  per 
M.  brick  of  four  net  tons  weight.  The 
duty  on  brick  and  packages  is  $22  even 
figures.  Here  it  seems  that  Mr.  Greer  is 
wrong  again.  He  is  probably  writing 
from  the  standpoint  in  Mexico,  where 
there  are  no  import  or  protecti®n  duties, 
while  we  are  writing  from  a  standpoint 
inside  a  country  which  has  protection, 
and  has  prospered  under  it,  as  no  country 
has  ever  prospered  before,  until  the  free 


trade  party  were  elected  to  power. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  it  stated 
a  short  time  ago  in  some  newspaper  that 
just  50  years  ago  a  condition  existed  in 
this  country  very  similar  to  that  now 
existing,  and  from  a  cause  very  much 
like  that  which  has  produced  the 
present  stagnation  of  business.  In  1843 
a  compromise  tariff  bill,  which  proposed 
to  reduce  to  a  horizontal  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  advalorem  duty,  had  produced  a 
depression  in  every  branch  of  business 
then  prevailing.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  Daniel  Webster  rose  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  spoke  as  any  Senator  might 
speak  to-day  in  describing  the  condition 
of  the  country  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Webster  said:  “Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  ample  means,  of  national 
and  individual  happiness,  we  have  un¬ 
expectedly  fallen  into  sore  distress. 
Our  course  has  been  suddenly  arrested. 
The  general  pulse  of  life  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  the  activity  and  the  industry 
of  the  country  feel  a  pall.  The  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  commerce  is  checked,  manufact¬ 
ures  suspended  with  incalculable  injury 
to  those  concerned  in  them,  and  the 
labors  of  all  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  usual  reward.  Our  resources  are 
nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  abundant, 
and  all  external  circumstances  highly 
favorable  and  advantageous,  such  as 
fairly  promised  us  not  only  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  degree  of  prosperity  which 
we  enjoy,  but  its  rapid  advancement  to 
to  still  higher  stages.  The  condition  of 
the  country  is  indeed  singular.  It  is 
like  that  of  a  strong  man  chained,  in 
full  health,  strong  in  body,  and  all  its 
faculties  unimpaired,  it  is  yet  incapable 
of  performing  action,  fetters  and  mana¬ 
cles  are  on  all  its  limbs.” 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  any 
movement  in  American  politics,  such  as 
proposed,  to  reduce  tariffs  in  days  gone 
by,  had  the  same  results  which  we  find 
existing  in  our  day. 

Geo.  B.  Engle,  Jr. 

Coxeyism  As  Viewed  By  One  In  Sym¬ 
pathy  With  the  Movement. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  “Coxey 
Fever”  statement  that  was  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

You  take  a  man  who  cannot  get  work 
and  his  stomach  is  empty.  The  doctor 
will  tell  you  there  is  something  wrong, 
for  it  is  against  the  nature  of  man  to  go 
without  food,  and  when  he  does,  evil 
results  will  follow. 

It  is  this  very  thing  that  started  the 
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Coxey  movement.  These  men  are  not 
going  to  Washington  to  demand  legis¬ 
lation,  alone;  but  they  are  going  there 
to  right  the  wrongs  that  have  been  put 
upon  the  workingman  by  bad  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  21  years.  Our  legislation  has  been 
one  sided,  and  the  producer  has  not 
received  any  benefit. 

As  to  Mr.  Coxey  and  his  generals 
being  either  “fools  or  knaves  or  both,”  I 
would  like  to  say  if  our  House  and 
Senate  were  composed  of  just  such 
men,  the  times  through  which  we  are 
passing  would  never  have  been  experi¬ 
enced. 

In  regard  to  the  Coxeyites  calling 
themselves  the  unemployed,  if  you 
could  look  over  the  country  and  see  the 
number  of  men  who  are  out  of  work  and 
cannot  get  anyth  ing  at  all  to  do, you  would 
wonder  there  are  not  more  of  them  in  the 
Coxey  army.  A  few  years  ago,  Denver 
was  making  1,000,000  brick  per  day,  and 
to-day  5,000  brick  are  not  made.  The 
silver  mines  have  closed  down  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  price  of  silver.  The  smel¬ 
ters  have  laid  off  about  two-third  of  the 
men,  because  they  cannot  get  ore. 

Now,  what  are  these  men  going  to  do? 
I  suppose  if  they  would  sit  down  and 
starve,  they  would  be  gentlemen.  But 
because  they  have  gone  with  Coxey,  you 
call  them  tramps.  Put  yourself  in  their 
place,  and  see  how  you  would  like  to  be 
in  the  situation  they  are  in.  To  be  sure 
some  of  Coxey’s  followers  are  tramps, 
but  as  a  whole  they  are  workingmen* 
and  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  the 
comforts  of  life  as  any  one  else. 

As  regarding  anarchism,  if  these  men 
don’t  gain  their  point  by  going  unarmed 
and  peaceably,  the  next  time  they  have 
to  defend  a  cause  of  this  kind,  they  will 
not  start  out  with  a  lot  of  barrel  staves 
with  a  flag  of  true  on  one  end,  but  they 
will  raise  up  with  arms  that  will  speak 
for  them. 

General  Snowden  would  not  dine  with 
Mr.  Coxey  because  he  thought  he  would 
have  cause  to  meet  that  general  in  a 
stronger  conflict.  I  hope  such  a  conflict 
will  never  come  to  pass.  But  if  it  does, 
General  Coxey  will  have  lots  of  com¬ 
pany. 

You  will  oblige  me  be  putting  this  in 
the  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker,  as  I 
am  a  Clay-Worker  reader.  Respect¬ 
fully,  John  E.  Walling. 

Denver,  May  22,  1894. 


Talent  is  the  ability  to  make  use  of 
the  results  of  some  genius. — luck. 


A  Familiar  Voice  From  Over  the  Sea. 
Editor  Clay-Worker : 

There  always  appear  to  be  more  or 
less  “Convention  Echoes,”  and  if  your 
readers  think  these  are  a  little  late  in 
coming  in  they  must  remember  that  it 
takes  a  good  while  for  the  sounds  to 
travel  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
“echoes”  to  be  carried  back.  As  I  have 
been  buried  in  the  pages  of  your  most 
excellent  “Convention  Number,”  and 
looking  at  the  life-like  pictures  in  its 
portrait  gallery,  of  the  men  who  have 
been  honored  by  the  association  either 
with  official  positions  or  place  on  the 
programme,  most  of  whom  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  number  among  my  friends,  it 
hardly  seemed  possible  that  I  could  be 
4,000  miles  away,  and  for  the  time  being 
I  was  in  spirit  back  in  America,  and  in 
great  Chicago.  I  regret  .that  geographi¬ 
cal  lines  deprive  me  of  the  privilege  of 
membership  any  longer  in  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  of  America,  but  in  heart  and  feeling 
I  am  still  one  of  you.  The  conventions 
seem  to  get  better  with  succeeding 
years,  and  the  character  of  papers  read 
at  the  late  gathering  is  of  a  very  high 
order.  These  papers  and  the  discus¬ 
sions,  which  make  up  the  convention 
number,  form  a  veritable  encyclopedia 
of  information  on  clayworking. 

I  observe  that  Bro.  Puringtcn  and 
others  still  make  a  bugbear  of  the  term 
“vitrified,”  and  want  to  substitute  “an¬ 
nealed.”  Really,  if  these  two  words 
could  speak  they  would  say,  “there  is  no 
fight  between  us  gentlemen,  if  you  will 
only  let  us  alone,  and  we  accomplish 
most  when  working  in  harmony.”  One 
of  your  Chicago  contemporaries,  after  a 
former  annual  meeting,  dropped  the 
term  vitrified  altogether.  I  suppose  be¬ 
cause  the  term  seemed  to  be  getting 
unpoplar  and  he  thought  he  had  best 
keep  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Many  of  our  friends  seem  to  forget  that 
a  brick  requires  to  be  both  vitrified  and 
annealed.  To  anneal  means  to  temper 
or  to  toughen.  A  man  may  anneal  a 
brick  all  he  wants  to,  but  if  he  has  not 
first  burnt  it  hard  enough  or  vitrified  it, 
it  will  never  make  a  paving  brick.  If 
your  readers  will  read  over  again  my 
paper  on  this  subject  in  the  October 
1893  number  of  the  Clay-Worker,  I 
think  they  will  see  that,  as  I  have  said 
there  is  no  quarrel  between  these  two 
terms,  and  that  both  conditions  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  good  street  paving  bricks. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  the  able 
paper  of  Mr.  Orton,  on  “The  Technical 
Education  of  Clayworkers,”  and  to  note 


the  growing  favor  with  which  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  received.  It  was  also  some 
what  gratifying  personally  to  note  that 
the  special  branches  of  education  which 
Mr.  Orton  considered  as  of  most  impor¬ 
tance  were  almost  identical  with  those  I 
advocated  in  an  article  five  years  ago. 

Well,  I  am  sorry  there  is  not  a  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  clayworkers  on 
this  side  the  water,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  enough  fraternal  feeling 
among  Britishers  to  make  such  a  thing 
possible,  but  one  or  two  of  us  think 
there  ought  to  be,  and  if  such  a  thing 
should  be  realized,  the  United  States 
will  deserve  all  the  credit  for  showing 
us  the  way. 

For  one  thing  I  am  thankful,  with 
the  Clay-Worker  before  me  every 
month,  I  am  able  to  keep  “in  touch” 
with  my  brethren  in  America,  and  (shall 
I  say  it?)  with  the  most  advanced  ideas 
in  the  ancient  art  of  brickmaking. 

Alfred  Crossley. 

Commondale,  Eng.,  April  10,  1894. 

The  Situation  At  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

When  I  wrote  you  in  May,  the  strik¬ 
ing  brick  makers  about  Chicago  were 
just  going  back  to  work  under  a  truce, 
and  are  still  at  work.  About  ten  days 
ago  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  brick 
manufacturers  and  brickmakers  at  Blue 
Island,  represented  by  delegates  from 
the  manufacturers  and  the  men.  The 
situation  was  talked  over,  and  as  there 
were  some  things  which  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  it 
was  arranged  to  have  a  conference  at  a 
later  date. 

Tuesday,  June  5th,  there  was  a  con¬ 
ference  of  brick  manufacturers  and 
brickmakers  who  selected  by  mutual 
agreement  E.  H.  Rexford  as  umpire,  to 
pass  upon  contentions  affecting  the  new 
wage  scale.  Mr.  Rexford  is  a  real  estate 
dealer  with  an  office  in  this  city,  and 
lives  at  Blue  Island.  The  manufacturers 
and  the  employes  are  still  very  wide 
apart  in  the  matter  of  future  wages. 
The  condition  under  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  being  held  allows  the  manufact¬ 
urers  until  June  22  to  effect  a  settlement. 
Thus  far  the  manufacturers  have  not 
agreed  to  accept  the  union — the  organi¬ 
zation  of  which  precipitated  the  strike. 
The  manufacturers  in  their  scale  asked 
for  substantially  the  same  reductions  for 
which  they  contended  at  the  outset.  On 
these  lines  a  settlement  will  now  be  at¬ 
tempted,  with  fair  prospects  for  success. 
All  matters  to  be  referred  to  Mr.  Rex- 
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ford  for  settlement  upon  which  the 
manufacturers  and  employes  cannot 
agree. 

The  striking  coal  miners  seem  to  be 
in  command  at  present,  and  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country  were  dependent  up¬ 
on  their  actions,  and  subject  to  their 
will  and  pleasure  to  a  degree  that  is 
humiliating  for  the  average  American 
citizen  to  contemplate.  Coal  is  very 
scarce  in  Chicago.  In  many  factories 
the  supplies  are  nearly  exhausted,  and 
if  relief  is  not  speedily  obtained  they 
will  be  forced  to  shut  down.  Many 
pressed,  common'  and  fire  brickmakers 
are  idle,  while  some  are  working  along 
expecting  to  be  forced  to  shut  down 
their  works  later  on. 

The  strike  that  have  been  inaugarated 
in  Chicago  by  the  plumbers,  painters 
and  brickmakers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
coal  strikes,  have  done  incalculable  in¬ 
jury  to  the  building  interests  in  this 
city.  The  loss  falls  upon  owners,  con¬ 
tractors  and  artisans,  as  well  as  common 
laborers,  and  many  of  them  must  live 
upon  short  rations  this  winter  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  action  of  the  trades’ 
unions. 

The  query  has  arisen  in  our  mind 
very  frequently  of  late  as  to  whether  “we 
are  a  nation”  with  strength  enough  to 
manage  our  afiairs  upon  well  known 
and  well  established  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  whether  we  are  a  vast  ag¬ 
gregation  of  cities,  villages  and  commu¬ 
nities,  controlled  by  revolutionists  and 
mobs.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  this  question  must 
come  to  a  settlement  and  be  settled 
for  all  time.  It  must  be  evident 
to  all  people  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  country  should 
prosper,  as  it  has  every  right  to  do,  if  it 
is  to  be  encroached  upon  by  bands  of 
marauders  and  highwaymen  whenever 
it  pleases  these  individuals  to  inagurate 
a  campaign.  Had  this  country  any 
more  cause  to  be  indignant  when  shots 
were  fired  at  old  Fort  Sumter  in  1861 
than  it  has  to  be  now  at  the  murdering 
of  innocent  people  and  the  destruction 
of  private  property.  The  cities,  counties 
and  states  where  these  depredations  are 
carried  on  will,  in  most  cases,  be  forced 
to  pay  for  losses  as  they  should  do.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
American  people  will  assume  their 
rightful  prerogatives  and  demand  the 
cessation  of  this  warfare.  Stop  it  must, 
or  this  country  which  has,  in  the  face  of 
so  many  and  so  great  disasters,  pros¬ 


pered  in  spite  of  them  all, must  finally  fall 
before  the  withering  touch  of  anarchy 
and  rapine. 

The  ground  work  of  the  phenomenal 
success  and  the  development  of  this 
country  has  been  the  close  adherence 
of  individuals  to  their  personality,  rely¬ 
ing  upon  their  own  efforts  for  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  life,  and  we  believe  that  all  com¬ 
binations  of  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  unions  or  syndicates  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
as  in  each  case  the  individual  loses  his 
personal  identity  and  places  his  liberty 
or  his  monied  interest,  as  the  case  may 
be,  under  the  control  of  others.  The 
individual,  whether  a  laboring  man,  an 
artisan  or  a  capitalist,  that  can  keep 
control  of  his  own  gains,  may  place  his 
ideal  as  high  as  he  chooses  and  work  up 
to  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  pools  all  his  attainments 
with  those  of  others  can  only  go  as  fast 
as  they  go,  and  reach  no  higher  point  of 
success  than  they  reach. 

I  admit  that  in  the  development  of 
a  great  country  like  ours  for  the  purposes 
of  making  large  improvements  it  seems 
almost  and  probably  is  positively  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  capital  of  individuals  should 
be  combined  to  make  these  necessary 
mammoth  improvements,  such  as  rail¬ 
roads  spanning  continents  and  short¬ 
ening  distances  between  points,  and  the 
building  of  steam-ship  lines,  etc.,  where 
the  State  cannot  undertake  such  work  > 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  so  placing  his  capital  in  the 
hands  of  others  loses  control  of  it  and 
can  only  receive  as  a  reward  such  divi¬ 
dends  as  others  may  secure  for  him. 

I  contend  that  every  American 
citizen,  from  the  poorest  and  most  igno- 
norant  to  the  best  educated  and  most 
able,  can  secure  better  results  for  him¬ 
self  than  can  possibly  be  attained 
through  any  combination. 

Chicago,  June  7th.  Cosmopolitan. 

What  We  Like. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclose  please  find  $4  lor  two  copies 
of  the  Clay-Worker. 

There  is  very  little  brick  building  in 
Binghamton  this  year,  consequently  the 
yards  here  are  doing  very  little  work. 
Our  factory  is  situated  28  miles  from 
here  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  are 
two  brick  yards  with  a  capacity  of  75,000 
brick  a  day.  We  find  the  demand  for 
brick  in  our  territory  better  than  usual, 
and  think  we  will  be  able  to  sell  all  we 
can  manufacture  this  season.  Our  trade 


is  chiefly  in  Carbondale  and  Scranton, 
which  we  think  have  not  been  so  seri¬ 
ously  effected  by  the  hard  times  as  have 
other  localities.  The  soft  coal  strike 
has  largely  increased  the  demand  for 
anthracite  coal  which  is  stimulating  the 
anthracite  coal  regions.  We  find  that 
there  is  more  building  than  usual  in 
the  country  towns.  Yours  truly, 

The  Brandt  Clay  Product  Co., 

W.  S.  Brandt,  Sec. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  1894. 

A  Tale  of  Bricks  and  a  Busted  Boom. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

As  you  ask  clayworkers  to  send  you 
any  communication  likely  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  trade,  I  adopt  this  method 
of  whiling  away  some  hours  of  enforced 
idleness,  only  hoping  that  it  may  be  of 
use  to  you. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  town  of  about 
4,000  inhabitants,  which  is  now  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  an  agravated  case  of 
artificial  booming. 

About  three  years  ago  a  majority  of 
the  citizens  voted  that  the  town  should 
be  bonded  for  $100,000,  the  money  to  be 
used  to  induce  manufacturers  to  locate 
here.  Well,  the  $100,000  is  spent  and 
the  scheme  has  proven  a  sickening  fail¬ 
ure. 

This  community  is  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  and  frame  of  mind  at 
present  that  that  immortal  individual 
was,  who  tried  to  lift  himself  by  his 
bootstraps.  We  have,  however,  about 
$200,000  worth  of  experience,  so  we  are 
really  ahead  after  all. 

At  the  time  the  “boom”  commenced 
booming,  a  brickyard  was  in  operation 
here  in  which  your  humble  servant  was 
interested.  We  had  a  nice  little  yard, 
for  a  nice  little  town.  We  had  a  steam 
power  Quaker  machine,  a  good  engine 
and  boiler,  double  soak  pits,  with  eleva¬ 
tor,  racks  and  pallets  enough  to  dry  all 
output,  first-class  tools  of  all  kinds,  and, 
with  all,  a  practical  knowledge  of  burning 
bricks.  We  sold  bricks  at  $6.00  and 
$8.00  per  thousand,  and  we  could  make 
an  average  of  25,000  per  day  for  at  least 
100  days  each  year,  if  necessary. 

When  the  “Board  of  Trade”  met  one 
day,  the  question  of  building  material 
came  up,  then  bricks  was  mentioned,  at 
which  a  gentleman  who  operates  a 
small,  very  small,  tobacco  shop  and 
whose  wife  is  an  enterprising  milliner, 
rose  to  state  that  after  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  he  felt  warranted  in  saying 
(hat  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  in  this  town  were  inadequate 
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to  meet  the  demand  to  be  created  by  the 
“boom.”  That  all  the  bricks  now  made 
had  to  be  made  out  of  doors,  and  conse¬ 
quently  could  only  be  manufactured  in 
summer.  That  the  method  of  burning 
was  certainly  old  fashioned,  for  he  had 
been  away  from  home  somewhere  and 
and  seen  bricks  burned  in  some  kind  of 
patent  “oven,”  and  that  he  knew  that 
bricks  to  be  first-class  should  be  burnt 
in  “ovens”  anyhow. 

Another  member  got  up  and  said  that 
he  didn’t  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  making  bricks,  but  he  did  know 
that  the  price  asked  for  a  thousand 
bricks  in  this  town  was  awful !  and  that 
we  couldn’t  expect  manufacturers  to  lo¬ 
cate  here  if  they  had  to  pay  two  prices 
for  bricks. 

So  they  induced  some  local  capitalists 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  bricks.  They  needed  some  one 
to  manage  the  concern,  so  they  went 
back  into  the  country  some  considerable 
distance,  and  got  a  saw-mill  man  to  act 
as  superintendent. 

This  man  had  failed  as  a  saw-miller, 
had  started  in  at  that  business  spread- 
eagle  style,  bought,  or  rather  agreed  to 
buy,  all  the  standing  timber  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  then  “busted,”  leav¬ 
ing  the  timber  still  standing.  He  also 
failed  as  a  building  contractor,  etc.,  so  I 
conclude  that  the  Brick  Manufacturing 
Company  must  have  selected  him  to 
manage  their  works  because  he  needed 
a  job  bad,  and  because  they  thought 
most  any  darn  fool  could  make  bricks 
anyhow. 

They  also  bought  several  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  machinery,  which  the 
agent  said  would  make  60,000  bricks 
daily,  the  real  capacity  of  which  is 
18,000.  They  also  erected  a  patented 
kiln  which,  in  their  hands,  is  worthless. 
In  fact,  the  miller  declares  he  will  not 
use  it  any  more,  because  “It  is  good  for 
nothing,”  and  oh  !  how  they  rub  it  into 
that  poor  kiln  man  ! 

They  now  have  quite  a  large  stock  of 
soft,  salmon  brick  on  hand  at  $4.50  per 
thousand.  The  big  works  are  in  a  state 
of  “innocous  desuetude,”  but  the  little, 
old  yard  has  to  furnish  all  the  bricks 
that  are  used  here,  or  ninety-nine  one 
hundredths  of  them,  at  $5.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  Those  $4.50  soft  salmon  keep  the 
price  down. 

We  told  them  how  it  would  be,  but 
they  thought  we  lied.  They  were  like 
the  doctor  the  gentleman  told  about  in 
the  last  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention.  We 
told  them  they  couldn’t  market  1,000,000 


bricks  a  year  here,  even  if  they  made 
them.  But  they  thought  we  lied.  We 
wouldn’t  care,  if  we  didn’t  have  to  sell 
bricks  at  $5,00  per  thousand.  It  is  so 
easy  for  the  price  to  get  down  and  so 
hard  to  get  it  up. 

Country  Brickmaker. 


CHIMNEYS. 

F  THE  architect  had 
not  been  used  to 
placing  chimneys 
in  his  buildings  he 
would  say  that  in 
bringing  them  out 
through  the  loof  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  structures  that 
he  has  to  design  that  they  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  architectural  effect,  he 
would  affirm  that  chimneys  were  alto¬ 
gether  inartistic,  and  for  that  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  could  not  be  tolerated.  In 
truth  chimneys  are  in  all  respects  high¬ 
ly  artistic  if  properly  handled  and  add 
a  great  deal  to  the  beauty  of  the  build¬ 
ings;  yet  as  above  stated,  we  can  readily 
understand  that  if  chimneys  should  be 
born  into  the  world  as  a  new  problem 
in  building  that  they  would  be  cried 
down  for  the  reasons  given.  Americans 
do  not  make  as  much  of  chimneys  as  do 
most  of  the  builders  of  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  builder  is  not  sufficiently 
honest  about  his  chimneys.  Either  he 
gives  them  undue  prominence,  over¬ 


loads  them  with  decorated  material,  or 
he  treats  them  as  though  he  were  afraid 
of  them.  The  chimneys  of  Amsterdam 
are  beautiful  indeed  and  add  greatly  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  that  city.  Like¬ 
wise  in  Paris,  while  they  are  there 
treated  in  a  way  somewhat  more  decora¬ 
tive  than  is  common  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  are  yet  handled  in  a  very 


honest  way,  no  effort  being  made  to 
conceal  them,  and  their  decorative  work 
is  that  of  artists.  A  view  of  the  roofs  of 
either  of  the  cities  named  is  highly  pic¬ 
turesque  and  would  give  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  one  of  sesthestic  tastes  even  if  he 
did  not  see  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 
There  is  often  the  idea  that  the  chim¬ 
ney  should  maintain  a  sy metrical  i  ela¬ 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  How¬ 
ever,  in  no  section  of  the  world  do  we 
find  a  high  regard  for  symmetry  in  chim¬ 


neys  successful;  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
the  most  beautiful  chimneys  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  they  are  allowed 
to  have  largely  their  own  way;  coming 
out  of  a  building  in  unexpected  places 
and  unexpected  ways  and  decorated  by 
the  hand  of  an  artist. 

The  chimneys  shown  in  the  cuts  are 
French  examples.  They  are  picturesque 
in  form,  ingenious  in  construction  and 
altogether  satisfactory  as  such  things  go. 
Any  good  bricklayer  could  construct 
either  of  these  chimney  tops. 

M.  F.  Williams  &  Co., St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  a 
recent  letter  say:  “In  these  depressed 
times,  we  modestly  report  the  following 
sales :  A  complete  outfit  to  Rome,  Ga. ;  a 
pulverizer  to  Hannibal  Press  Brick  Co., 
Hannibal,  Mo.;  supplies  to  Cote  Brilliant 
Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Herman 
Brockschmidt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Louis 
Pressed  Brick  Co., St.  Louis,  Mo.,  National 
Brick  and  Quarry  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Illinois  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Tur¬ 
ner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ills.,  Ridgway 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ridgway,  Ills., 
Sparta  Press  Brick  Co.,  Sparta, Ills.,  H.  C. 
Dunn,  Erie,  Pa.,  J.  M.  Harry  &  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  John  Kloess,  Belleville,  Ills., 
Mackey  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and  other  prospects  good. 
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THE  WEALTH  OF  CLAY. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  in 
the  sections  given  up  to  coal  mining, 
people  have  discovered  a  new  source  of 
wealth.  The  citizens  of  Brazil  say  that 
they  expect  to  get  as  much  money  out 
of  their  clay  as  they  have  out  of  their 
coal.  Factories  have  been  started  which 
are  manufacturing  various  kinds  of 
special  clay  products  such  as  vitrified 
tile,  hollow  brick,  fire  proofing,  flue  lin¬ 
ing,  paving  brick  and  other  special  pro¬ 
ducts  of  that  general  character.  The 
clay  is  of  most  excellent  quality  and  a 
new  and  relatively  profitable  industry 
has  grown  up  in  that  section.  The  clay 
is  of  proper  quality  for  making  roofing 
tile  and  the  near  future  will  see  an  en¬ 
ergetic  movement  in  that  direction. 
We  are  only  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  wealth  of  our  clay  beds.  With 
added  knowledge  and  the  campaign  of 
education  among  the  people  we  may 
expect  to  see  yet  larger  opportunities 
for  added  wealth  to  the  individual  and 
as  well  to  the  country  at  large. 


COXEYISM. 

We  give  in  another  column  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Mr.  John  E.  Walling, 
first,  because  those  who  differ  from  the 
Clay-Worker  are,  to  the  extent  of  our 
available  space,  entitled  to  a  hearing, 
and,  secondly,  that  our  readers  may 
have  access  to  one  of  the  ablest  defenses 


of  Coxeyism  that  ean  be  produced.  Mr. 
Walling  will,  we  are  sure,  indulge  us  in 
a  word  of  comment.  To  us,  it  seems 
that  he  concedes  all  that  we  alleged 
against  this  strange  movement. 

Of  course,  there  are  unemployed  men, 
but  does  a  march  to  Washington  furnish 
them  remunerative  employment?  There 
is  some  exercise  in  it  and  a  great  deal  of 
exposure  but  no  compensation.  Their 
rations,  by  the  way,  are  furnished  by 
working  men  and  women  who  have  not 
had,  on  an  average,  more  remunerative 
wages  than  these  travelers.  Who  is 
benefited  by  the  movement?  No  sane 
man  imagines  that  the  presence  of  a 
million  of  men  in  good  health,  living  off 
of  charity  would  influence  congress  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Walling  states  a  case.  A  million 
of  brick  were  made  in  Denver  a  few 
years  ago  to  less  than  five  thousand  now. 
Can  congress  create  a  demand  for  brick 
in  Denver  by  any  possible  legislation? 
A  painful  truth  connected  with  this  bit 
of  local  history  is,  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  bricks  laid  in  those  boom¬ 
ing  years  are  not  now,  and  never  have 
remunerated  the  men  who  paid  the  bills 
finally.  The  brickmaker  and  the  brick¬ 
layer  and  all  intervening  forces  got  paid 
for  their  labor,  while  millions  of  bricks 
lie  snugly  imbedded  to-day  in  towering 
walls  without  a  profitable  tenant  within 
and  the  houses  themselves  have  passed 
from  the  ownership  of  the  enterprising 
“capitalists”  who  built  them  into  the 
hands  of  widows  and  orphans  and  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  who  loaned  the  money  that 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  laborers. 
Can  Coxey  and  his  men,  by  marching 
and  camping,  make  things  any  better  ? 
No  possible  legislation  can  fill  those 
capacious  stores  and  splendid  residences 
with  thrifty  tenants. 

Mr.  Walling  tells  us  that  silver  mines 
are  closed  with  a  train  of  evils  following, 
because  silver  has  become  cheap.  Can 
congress  restore  the  old  price  of  silver? 
Wheat  is  cheap  too.  Can  congress  by 
legislation  restore  the  old  prices  of 
wheat?  And  right  here  develops  the 
inspiration  of  Coxeyism.  Because  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  which  is  as  inexorable  as  the  law 
of  gravitation,  the  price  of  silver  is  low, 
the  owners  of  the  mines  quit  business, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  are  out  of 
employment,  and  they  leave  home  to 
live  off  farmers  who  must  sell  wheat  at 
less  than  half  its  former  value,  while 
the  farmer  adjusts  his  wants  to  the  new 
conditions  and  sows  larger  fields  or 


turns  his  attention  to  raising  chickens, 
or  something  else  more  remunerative 
than  wheat  at  present  prices.  The 
thrifty  farmer  keeps  pegging  away.  If 
he  can’t  get  a  dollar  a  bushel  he  takes 
fifty  cents,  and  evens  up  somehow,  in 
the  end,  while  Coxeyites  fix  an  arbitrary 
price  for  their  products,  and  if  they  can 
not  get  that,  they  tramp. 

Finally,  Mr.  Walling,  in  defending 
Coxeyism,  states  clearly  its  ultimatum: 
“If  they  cannot  gain  their  point  by  go¬ 
ing  unarmed,  the  next  time  they  will 
start  out  with  arms  that  will  speak  for 
them.”  There  would  be  no  significance 
in  their  movement  if  it  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  this.  Of  course  they  can  not 
create  wealth  by  “peaceful”  marching. 
How  they  can  with  arms,  no  one  can 
tell  but  Coxey  himself. 

The  situation  is  a  serious  one.  While 
the  frugal  and  patient  millions  are 
adapting  themselves  to  the  inevitable 
conditions,  there  are  many  thousands 
who  assume  that  they  must  live  whether 
others  do  or  not.  Some  will  neither  work 
in  the  mines  nor  let  others  work  at  bet¬ 
ter  wages  than  they  are  making  now,  and 
some  will  not  make  brick  or  do  any¬ 
thing  else  unless  the  price  of  labor  suits 
them.  We  thank  Mr.  Walling  for  sub¬ 
stantially  confirming  our  position.  Coxey¬ 
ites  are  either  fools  or  knaves.  Those 
who  contemplate  the  ultimatum  are 
knaves,  and  those  who  expect  to  make 
an  honest  living  by  marching  are  fools. 

ONE  WAY  TO  ENCOURAGE  COMPE¬ 
TITION 

When  one  goes  to  the  office  of  a 
manufacturer  of  a  special  clay  product, 
say,  of  roofing  tile,  floor  tile,  or  some 
other  product  of  like  character,  and  asks 
if  he  may  be  allowed  to  go  through  and 
inspect  the  works,  and  is  told  that  visit¬ 
ors  are  not  allowed  in  the  works,  it 
makes  one  all  the  more  curious  to  see 
what  is  being  done.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  establishment  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  some  rare  trade  secret  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  not.  The  idea 
naturally  follows  that  they  are  making 
much  money.  In  their  knowledge  they 
have  a  monopoly.  It  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  people  should 
then  wish  to  know  their  secret.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  hide  a  light  of 
this  kind  under  a  bushel.  In  truth, 
people  exaggerate  the  brilliancy  of 
what  they  cannot  see.  There  is  a 
high  fence  around  the  works,  within 
which  none  but  the  initiated  may  pass. 
The  product  may  be  seen  as  it  is  shipped 
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away,  bearing  out  the  impression  that  it 
is  a  great  business,  that  everything  is 
moving  along  easily  and  that  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  the  tile  by 
’  this  secret  process,  and  thus  pass 
smoothly  on  to  fortune.  This  is  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  the  air  of  the  secret 
and  it  is  very  misleading,  however 
natural. 

BEHIND  THE  FENCE. 

How  different  it  would  seem  could 
one  view  the  works  from  the  other  side 
The  writer  once  visited  such  a  plant  and 
not  knowing  that  visitors  were  not  for¬ 
bidden,  went  about  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  and  was  thoroughly 
amazed  by  the  signs  of  wear  and  tear 
upon  the  capital  invested.  Thegreatscrap 
heaps  of  broken  tile  were  alone  sufficient 
to  dampen  the  ardor  of  any  prospective 
investor.  He  saw  there  the  record  of 
many  experiments,  expensive  parts  of 
the  plant  abandoned,  much  rejected 
material,  and  all  together  a  record  of 
unprofitable  investment.  It  would  dis¬ 
courage  the  most  sanguine  capitalist  to 
walk  through  the  establishment.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  not  allowed  to  walk  through 
it.  It  is  only  through  the  result  of  ac¬ 
cident  that  one  knows  the  real  state  of 
affairs. 

The  capitalist  who  knew  just  what 
this  concern  had  gone  through  might 
not  care  to  risk  his  money  in  the  same 
way,  but  he  does  nut  know  it;  he  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  secret,  and  thus  it 
is  that  as  soon  as  one  is  refused  admis¬ 
sion  to  an  establishment  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  he  immediately  has  a  strong  desire 
to  enter  into  business  competition  with 
them,  to  divide  the  profits.  Methods  of 
this  character  encourage,  rather  than 
discourage  competition.  People  imagine 
only  one  side  of  the  proposition,  that  of 
profit.  It  is  a  truism  that  on  general 
principles  those  who  have  the  least  to 
conceal  from  the  world  are  the  most 
anxious  to  conceal  it.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  establishments  for  manipulating  clay 
are  not  the  ones  that  are  secret  in  their 
mechanical  methods. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Daniel  S. 
Day,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mining 
Statistics  and  Technology,  for  advanced 
proof  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
United  States  for  the  ten  yearsending 
with  1893.  The  report  is  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  figures,  the  details  of  which  we 
cannot  give.  More  than  fifty  “minerals” 
are  tabulated  with  the  increase  and  de¬ 


crease  of  their  production  during  the 
decade.  One  item  is  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  interest.  The  metal  tin,  does  not 
appear  before  1891,  when,  under  the 
impetus  of  protection,  it  went  up  to 
162,000  pounds,  but  it  fell  in  1892  to 
8,923  pounds,  and  in  1893  it  fell  to 
1,788. 

The  philosophy  of  these  phenomena 
is  not  given  in  the  report,  and  we  do 
not  care  to  discuss  it  here.  It  will  be 
enough  for  our  readers  to  know  that  tin 
products  have  never  been  so  cheap  as 
now.  Though  the  output  of  several 
articles  have  largely  decreased  in  the 
ten  years  taken,  the  aggregate  increase 
has  been  great. 

From  an  aggregate  value  in  1884,  of 
$413,989,105,  the  aggregate  in  1893 
reached  $609,817,495,  which  indicates  a 
healthful  condition  of  our  mining 
interests,  and  the  government  does  well 
to  gather  and  preserve  these  statistics. 

A  WISE  COURSE. 

Advertising  cuts  a  large  figure  in  most 
lines  of  business  at  this  time.  A  few 
concerns — a  very  few — give  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  business  the  same  intelli¬ 
gent,  careful  attention  that  belongs  to 
the  successful  management  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  undertaking. 

It  is  lamentably  true  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  any  business  is 
usually  the  last  to  be  systematized  and 
given  thoughtful  business  attention. 
Those  of  the  advertisers  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  who  have  given  the  subject 
careful  attention  are  aware  that  we  have 
perfectly  covered  the  field  in  which  they 
have  been  seeking  to  develop  their 
business.  They  know  that  they  have 
been  placed  before  the  trade  as  well  by 
us  as  though  there  had  been  a  dozen 
journals  in  the  field.  The  manufacturer 
who  has  machinery  to  sell  has  been 
brought  in  direct  and  repeated  contact 
with  the  buyer  at  moderate  cost.  With 
a  dozen  journals  in  the  field,  the  work 
could  not  have  been  done  better  though 
done  at  a  very  much  greater  cost. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  competition 
could  have  excited  this  journal  to  any 
better  efforts.  We  have  absolutely 
reached  out  in  all  directions.  If  there 
is  an  able  writer  on  subjects  pertinent 
to  this  journal  who  is  not  represented 
in  its  columns,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
find  him.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to 
get  the  best  and  to  distribute  it  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  most  effective  way  possible. 
However,  we  have  never  felt  inclined  to 
indulge  in  extravagant  expenditures  for 


mere  mechanical  effects.  It  would  not 
pay  us  or  our  patrons  to  print  the 
Clay-Worker  on  gold  leaf.  We  have 
been  content  to  give  clayworkers  a  first- 
class  magazine.  That  we  have  succeeded 
in  this,  the  Clay-Worker  itself  is  the 
best  evidence.  While  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  cheap  paper,  it  has  never  taxed  the 
advertiser,  who  pays  the  bills,  for  nones¬ 
sentials.  In  this,  as  in  other  details,  we 
have  followed  a  wise  conservatism,  giv¬ 
ing  the  greatest  real  value  for  the  least 
cost.  We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  our  course. 
The  commendatory  letter  on  page  659 — 
and  we  have  many  similar — confirms 
our  judgment. 


A  SIMPLE  REQUEST,  BUT  IMPOR¬ 
TANT. 

If  our  readers  will  simply  write  the 
words  “Clay-Worker”  on  the  margin 
of  their  letters  to  advertisers,  the  latter 
will  consider  it  a  favor,  for  they  like  to 
know  the  source  of  inquiries  for  circu¬ 
lars,  etc. 


ALWAYS  IN  FRONT. 

HE  well  earned  popularity  of  the 
Simpson  Press  has  been  due 
to  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  to  give  the  brick¬ 
making  public  a  perfect  machine,  or  as 
near  so  as  mechanical  ingenuity  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  brickmaking  in 
all  its  branches,  will  permit.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  high  resolve  is  a  press  that 
has  not  been  excelled  in  the  essential 
requirements  of  a  perfect  article. 

The  presses  are  running  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Many  of  them  have 
been  called  upon  to  run  day  and  night 
for  months  at  a  time,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  expressed  by  their  users  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  gratifying  to  the  Simpson 
Company,  inasmuch  as  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  duplicate  and  triplicate  orders 
have  been  given  ;  hence  the  wonderful 
record  attained  by  this  press. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Company, 
manufacturers  of  this  machine  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  construct  and  equip  plants  of 
any  capacity.  Not  a  stone  is  left  un¬ 
turned  in  their  efforts  to  keep  their 
machinery  in  the  front  rank,  and  pur¬ 
chasers  of  anything  sold  by  this  com¬ 
pany  may  always  be  sure  of  its  excel¬ 
lence. 

For  further  information  see  ad.  on 
page  629,  or  address  The  Simpson  Brick 
Press  Co.,  415  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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AFTER  THE  PANIC  IS  OVER. 


(gh-TABLE  OF  CONTENTS.-'® 


BY  WILBER  GRAHAME. 


tAID  Brown :  “Some  year  when  the  crops  are  good, 
And  business  is  on  the  rise, 

I’ll  pitch  my  fortune  with  Neighbor  Hood, 

And,  like  him,  will  advertise.” 

Said  Smith  :  “If  ever  this  panic’s  past, 

And  I  am  still  on  deck, 

I’ll  turn  a  new  leaf  over  the  last, 

And  trust  to  the  press  a  speck.” 

Jones  said :  “I  will  cancel  my  contracts  now, 

The  times  are  so  very  bad, 

The  cost  takes  up  such  a  part,  I  trow, 

Of  the  profits  I  might  have  had.” 

Smart  Green  replied:  “Just  give  me,  please, 

A  write-up  or  two,  and  when 
I  find  I  am  getting  returns  from  these— 

Well,  drop  in  and  see  me  then.”  . 


Brown  still  is  waiting  a  rise  in  trade, 

Poor  Smith  is  out  of  the  race, 

Green’s  “ad.”  In  the  Sheriff’s  list  displayed, 

Is  bringing  crowds  to  his  place. 

Jones  cleared  up  his  desk,  for  his  work  was  done, 

But  before  he  closed  the  lid, 

He  found  the  “ads.”  that  he  did  not  run 
Cost  more  than  the  ones  he  did. 

Hood  weathered  the  panic  all  undismayed, 

Sole  monarch  of  all  survivals, 

For  his  advertising  had  held  his  trade, 

And  captured  that  of  his  rivals. 

—  Inland  Printer. 
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SAM  only  a  hole  in  an  humble  vocation, 

Yet  I  greatly  controliyouQcivilization; 

I  am  very  tenacious,  and  hard  as  a  stone, 

And  am  like  old  Horatius  in  holding  my  own; 

So  lay  me  down,  keeping  me  straight  in  the  ditch, 
And,  while  you  are  sleeping,  I’ll  be  making  you  rich. 


“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Keep,  $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 


Every  Farmer  of  pride  dearly  loves  to  provide 
For  the  future— the  son  and  the  daughter; 

So  give  me  the  chance,  and  I’ll  greatly  enhance 
Every  acre  I  drain  of  Its  water! 

And  here’s  my  great  beauty— I’m  always  on  duty, 

Out  of  reach  of  the  “Bulls  and  the  Bears;” 

And  when  you’re  in  your  grave  I’ll  continue  to  slave 
For  your  children— their  children— and  theirs! 

My  habits  are  gpod — I  require  no  food! — 

(My  joints  are  all  made  without  mortar) 

And  I  always  abstain  when  deep  in  the  drain, 

From  everything  stronger  than— water. 

If  your  land  is  too  wet,  and  you’re  burdened  with  debt, 
And  encumbrance  begins  to  accrue, 

Obey  Nature’s  Laws!— by  removing  the  cause, 

Drain  your  farm— or— it  will  drain  you. 


“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 

“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville,  III. 


’Tis  so  foolish  to  plant  where  the  goose  and  the  brant 
Might  paddle  from  March  to  September; 

You  might  as  well  sow  on  a  November  snow, 

And  expect  it  to  grow— in  December. 

Some  farmers  are  failing,  and  weeping  and  wailing, 
And  blame  the  good  Lord  without  reason! 

When,  if  they  would  stop  sowing  seed  in  the  slop, 
They  might  raise  a  good  crop  every  season. 


ESTABLISHED  i859« 

RED  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
.  a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 
Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at  ksh  Ta¬ 
ble  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 


Most  farmers  lament  the  money  they’ve  spent 
For  things  only  made  to  beguile; 

But  never  as  yet  did  a  farmer  regret 
The  money  expended  for  tile. 


Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Telephone  Building.  §T.  LOOIS,  (110. 
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••  RAYMOND’S  + 


Briek  Machines: 

Cutting  Tables, 
Pug  JVTills, 

Revolving  Screens, 

poller  Crushers, 
Disintegrators, 
Dry  Pans,  Ste., 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


IWACHiriEHV 
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Clay  Working  Implements. 


Re-Presses  for  Red  Brick, 

Re-Presses  for  Fire  Brick, 

Re-Presses  for  Paving  Brick, 

Re-Presses  for  Ornamental  Brick, 

Re-Presses  for  Roofing  Tile , 

Re-Presses  for  Sidewalk  Tile. 

•••  •••  ••• 

•  •  • 

THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF 

RE-PRESSES 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  Columbian  Special  Re-Press. 


G.  W.  Raymond  &  Go 

DAYTOH,  OHIO. 


•  •  • 


SEflD  FOP  CATALOGUE 


•  •  • 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


A  new  brick  plant  will  be  established 
at  Janesville,  Wis. 

Jacob  Sutton,  Castleton,  Ind.,  wants  a 
second-hand  Auger  tile  mill. 

Wm,  Roberts  of  Pickens  will  estab¬ 
lish  brick  works  at  Weston,  W.  Va. 

David  Davidson,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  has 
commenced  work  on  his  brickyard. 

The  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Brick  Co.  has 
been  incorporated.  Capital  stock  $50,000. 

McMurry’s  brickyard,  Olean,  N.  Y., 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $1,500  by 
flood. 

The  pottery  of  J.  G.  Swahn  &  Son 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  recently. 

Eugene  Strickland  has  leased  the 
yard  of  Strickland  &  Edwards  and  will 
operate  same  this  season. 

Frank  Dudenhoeffer,  Erie,  Pa.,  will 
put  in  another  brick  machine,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  capacity  of  his  plant. 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  a  second¬ 
hand  machine,  read  or  advertise  in  our 
“Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.”  columns. 

The  Indiana  Clay  and  Specialty  Co., 
Shoals,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile. 

J.  W.  Turner,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  writes 
that  he  intends  to  embark  in  the  brick 
business.  May  success  attend  him. 

Oliphant  &  Pope,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have 
purchased  land  on  which  to  erect  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  enameled 
brick. 

John  Schwab,  of  Loretto,  Pa.,  has  se¬ 
cured  the  contract  to  furnish  2,000,000 
brick  for  a  new  convent  to  be  built  at 
Cresson. 

Garret  G.  Allison,  until  recently  an 
extensive  brick  manufacturer  of  Haver- 
straw,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  May  29. 

A  new  company  known  as  Standard 
Brick  Co.,  has  been  formed  at  Berlin, 
Conn.  C.  N.  Dickinson,  Hartford  City 
is  president. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  according  to  the 
Tribune  of  that  city,  is  in  need  of  another 
brick  plant,  those  now  there  not  being 
able  to  supply  the  demand. 

Lenhart  &  Johnson,  Fultonham,  Ohio, 
will  make  extensive  improvement  in 
their  tile  plant  and  among  other  things 
put  in  some  new  machinery. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.  will  open  up  a  new  yard  near 
Petersburg,  that  will  give  employment 
to  something  like  fifty  men. 


A  brand  new  and  attractive  ad.  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  688  that  will  interest 
brickmakers  in  general  and  dry  press 
manufacturers  in  particular. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  is  to  have  a  new 
pressed  brick  plant.  Prof.  P.  P.  Stulz 
has  had  samples  of  clay  tested  and 
which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  of 
extra  fine  quality. 

Clay  suitable  for  street  paving  brick 
has  been  discovered  at  Hanover,  Pa., 
and  a  company  will  be  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  plant  to 
manufacture  pavers. 

The  Mound  City  Brick  Works, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  have  made  exten¬ 
sive  improvements  in  the  plant  and  will 
soon  start  up  again.  It  is  now  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Hodgeman. 

The  Mendota  Tile  Co.,  Mendota,  Ills., 
is  thinking  of  changing  their  method 
of  burning  from  coal  to  crude  oil,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  bids  for  fur¬ 
nishing  the  necessary  tank,  piping,  etc. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  has 
been  incorporated  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  terra  cotta,  brick,  etc.  V.  H. 
Kriegshaber,  A.  Sohns  and  C.  Baertschy 
are  the  directors  and  the  capital  stock 
is  $12,000. 

A  fine  bed  of  fire  clay  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  near  Redwood  Falls,  Minn., 
and  a  company  will  be  organized  to 
manufacture  fire  brick.  A.  Edlund,  W. 
A.  Stowell  and  G.  E.  Stowell  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  are  interested. 

Robert  Lane,  an  employe  at  the  Par¬ 
dee  Terra  Cotta  Works,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  while  feeding  clay  into  a  crusher 
fell  forward  into  the  mill,  crushing  both 
arms.  The  left  arm  being  so  badly 
mashed  as  to  require  amputation. 

Mr.  P.  Hanson,  of  Blooming  Grove, 
Tex.,  writes  for  sample  copy  of  Clay- 
Worker,  as  he  says  he  is  investigating 
brick  machinery  with  a  view  of  putting 
in  a  complete  plant,  and  needs  the 
Clay-Worker  to  aid  him  in  selection. 

The  strike  among  the  brick  yards  on 
the  Hudson  is  over,  the  men  having  re¬ 
turned  to  work  at  the  prices  oflered 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
with  a  promise  of  an  increase  in  wages 
as  soon  as  the  price  of  brick  are  ad¬ 
vanced. 

A  valuable  deposit  of  clay  has  been 
found  on  property  owned  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Carter,  Leesburg,  Va.  A  stock  company 
has  been  organized  and  steps  will  be 
taken  at  once  toward  the  erection  of  an 
immense  ornamental  brick  plant,  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Brick  Paint 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Greentown  Pressed  BrickWorks, 
Greentown,  Ind.,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  They 
will  erect  a  modern  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  25,000  and  expect  to  be 
ready  for  manufacturing  brick  by  the 
first  of  August.  H.  L.  DuBois  will  have 
charge  of  the  plant. 

The  Kensington  Brick  Co.,  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pa.,  recently  equiped  their  yard 
with  Simpson  Presses,  and  the  demand 
for  their  product  has  been  so  great  that 
they  have  been  obliged  to  order  anbther 
Four  Mold  Press  from  the  Simpson 
Company.  This  is  only  one  in  many 
instances  of  the  success  of  this  press. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  write 
that  they  are  progressing  nicely  in  the 
construction  of  the  Cleveland  Brick  Co’s 
plant,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
plants  in  the  country,  as  it  possesses 
some  conveniences  well  worthy  special 
notice.  They  request  us  to  say  that 
parties  desiring  pictures  of  this  plant 
can  obtain  same  by  addressing  The 
Bonnot  Co. 

The  Geo.  Baur  Brick  Co.  has  recently 
bought  the  brickyard  formerly  owned 
by  the  Pomeroy  &  Mason  Brick  Co.,  at 
Mason  City,  W.  Va.,  and  have  put  in 
one  of  the  “Ajax”  Brick  Machines  and  a 
“Big  Four”  Repress,  also  a  pug  mill, 
dryer  cars,  etc.,  manufactured  by  the 
Ohio  Machine  Co.  See  their  ad.  and 
cut  of  “Ajax”  on  page  679.  This  brick 
plant  is  now  turning  out  the  finest 
quality  of  vitrified  paving  brick  and 
building  brick,  which  they  find  ready 
market  for  without  any  difficulty. 

The  St.  Rock  (Canada,)  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  was  organized  in  May  and  soon 
after  sent  a  committee  composed  of  J.  A. 
U.  Beaudry  and  R.  L.  deMortigny  to  the 
“States”  to  examine  into  the  merits  of 
the  various  press  brick  machines.  This 
they  did  thoroughly,  visiting  many 
places  where  machines  could  be  seen  in 
operation.  They  finally  landed  in  St. 
Louis  where  they  spent  several  days 
very  profitably  going  about  among  the 
enterprising  brick  manufactories  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Beaudry  said  to  the  writer 
that  he  liked  St.  Louis  better  than  any 
of  our  cities.  Her  press  brickmakers 
he  thought  were  ahead  of  any  he  had 
seen  elsewhere.  The  gentlemen  con¬ 
cluded  their  investigations  to  their  own 
satisfaction  and  closed  a  deal  with  the 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.,  for  an 
outfit  to  include  one  of  their  largest 
presses.  They  hope  to  get  their  plant 
in  operation  in  a  short  time  and  expect 
to  have  a  model  modern  plant. 


I. 

Hail!  June,  gentlest  of  twelve, 
Within  thy  smiles  we  delve. 

With  thy  fair  cheeks  rose-glow  reflecting. 
May,  tearful  paradox, 

Toying  with  Winter’s  locks — 

Pass’d  to  oblivion — none  objecting. 

n. 

Whether  sunshine  or  tears, 

Mark  the  months  or  the  years, 
Clay-workers  withal  ar’nt  repining. 

Much  good  water  they  need, 

And  warm  sunshine.  Indeed, 

Each  cloud  has  its  silvery  lining. 

hi. 

From  the  storm’s  strong  pelter 
Must  mortals  have  shelter, 

With  content  and  comforts  alluring. 

And  lowlands  must  be  drained, 

That  the  soil  may  be  grained. 

Food,  raiment  and  profit  assuring. 


IV. 

Then  Clay-workers  of  means 
Must  have  the  best  machines 
To  fill  all  demands  for  such  duty. 

And  he  who  makes  the  best 
Will  then  knock  out  the  rest, 

Should  merit  be  enhanced  by  beauty. 

v. 

The  persimmon  is  high 
Many  poles  striking  “  nigh,” 

But,  if  you  are  hoping  to  knock  it, 

In  spite  of  tongue  and  vim 
Your  chances  yet  are  slim, 

Without  good  pictures  in  your  pocket. 

VI. 

Pictures  good — yes,  and  bad 
Are  now  become  the  fad. 

But,  here  we  drop  a  word  of  warning, 

’T  were  better  none  at  all 
Than  “nightmares”  that  appall. 

The  time  for  those  are  passed— ’tis  morning. 


BAKER-RANDOLPH  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 

IS  ESPECIALLY  EQUIPPED  FOR  ILLUSTRATING,  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  ANYTHING 
THAT  HAY  BE  DESIRED  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF 

CLAY= WORKING  MACHINERY. 


VII. 

For  poor  illustration 
Brings  sure  ruination 
To  all  concerned,  whether  high  or  low. 
To  know  the  WHY  and  HOW 
Are  artists’  duties  now, 
Otherwise,  from  us  they  have  to  GO. 
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Brickyard  Spider:— (Vanishing)— “Business  may,  be  dull  with  Boss  Shut-Down,  but  I  am  satisfied— plenty  of  flies  here.  I’m  getting  too  fat 
for  summer.  Guess  I’ll  go  out  for  a  little  exercise,  and  see  how  Cousin  Webber  is  making  it  on  the  back  inside  cover  page.” 
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THE  AMERICAN  BUILDING  BLOCK. 


I  I  IE  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  architects,  builders,  capitalists  and  clay  workers  to  this  new  building  block,  which  for  general 
III  use  for  building  purposes,  from  foundation  to  top  of  building,  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  supersede  all  other  building  material  for 
building  of  walls.  Do  not  confound  this  block  with  the  hollow  building  block  made  on  an  auger  machine.  It  is  entirely  unlike  it  in 
every  respect.  Instead  of  an  open  end,  unsightly  and  crooked  piece  of  material,  one  of  beauty,  strength  and  symmetry  is  produced,  with 
corners  nicely  beveled,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  nicely  dressed  stone.  The  block  is  hollow  vertically,  thus  allowing  a  circulation  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  top  of  the  structure,  insuring  coolness  in  summer,  dryness  at  all  times,  and  warmth  in  winter. 

After  studying  out  this  block,  we  were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  make  it  successfully  we  must  keep  on  the  line  of  invention  and  construct 
a  press  that  would  be  strong,  simple  and  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  work  rapidly.  We 
spared  neither  time  nor  expense  until  we  had  the  problem  solved  and  the  press  built  We 
now  have  a  machine  of  great  power  and  simplicity  and  which  will  turn  out  the  perfectly 
finished  blocks  as  fast  as  the  expertness  of  the  operators  can  perform  their  part.  Neither 
the  block  nor  machine  can  be  appreciated  from  describing  it,  but  their  fitness  and  perfect¬ 
ness  are  at  once  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen  them.  A  few  points  we  will  here  men¬ 
tion.  The  size  of  the  blocks  now  made  is  8x9x18  inches,  and  vertically  hollow,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  larger  cut,  showing  a  corner  laid  up  They  have  cross  partition  in  the  center  run¬ 
ning  down  about  half  way.  The  thickness  of  the  sides  and  ends  are  1%-inch,  and  are  nicely  bev¬ 
eled  in  imitation  of  cut  stone;  but  unlike  stone  or  solid  brickwork,  this  wall  being  hollow,  thus 
allowing  a  free  and  unobstructed  circulation,  and  free  from  dampness  at  all  times.  The  walls 
of  this  block  diverge  on  their  inside  both  from  upper  and  lower  side,  thus  making  it  thicker 
in  the  center.  They  are  also  provided  on  each  end  with  a  vertical  mortar  groove,  and  when 
laid,  this  helps  to  hold  them  together  and  prevents  any  dampness  from  getting  through  at  the  joints.  No  mortar  can  be  seen,  as  it  is  obscured  when 
the  block  is  in  the  wall.  The  upper  and  lower  edges  are  also  provided  with  grooves  running  clear  around,  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  on  the 
ends.  In  the  small  cut,  A  represents  the  joist  in  the  course  where  the  joist  would  come,  a  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  block  equal  to  one-half  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  joist,  so  that  when  the  blocks  are  laid  into  the  wall  the  joist  will  drop  into  this  slot  and  be  securely  fastened.  All  difficulties  with  the 

block  and  machine  have  been  overcome.  The  clay  is  uniformly  distributed,  so  that  they  dry  and  burn  safely.  The  machine  is  not  limited  to  the 
size  above  mentioned;  it  has  a  capacity  for  a  block  24x36  inches,  if  desired. 

To  parties  wishing  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  and  wishing  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  building  blocks,  inducements  that  will  insure 
profitable  returns  without  an  extravagant  outlay  are  offered  and  territory  is  for  sale. 


i  ADDRESS,  • 


The  Akron  Fire  Brick  Co., 

HKR0N,  OHIO,  \J.  S.  7X. 
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PATENT  BRICK  BOXES, 

Ars  durable,  save  labor  and  are  practical  for  delivering  brick  in  every  way.  Also  rights  and  terri¬ 
tory  for  sale.  Write  for  circular.  Address 

J.  BL_\_/7VT,  1015  Lincoln  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


The  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER. 


This  is  by  far  the  best  machine  that  has  been  introduced  to  gather 
dry  clay  for  making  pressed  brick.  No  pressed  brick  works  is  complete 
without  one. 


For  gathering  and 
shedding  Dry  Clay  it 
is  unequalled. 

It  is  self-loading 
and  unloading. 

It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  approved 
Clay  Gatherer. 

Gathering  Clay  by 
this  method  dis¬ 
penses  with  shovel- 
ers  and  avoids  strikes 

No  Brickyard  com¬ 
plete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gather¬ 
er. 

For  prices  and  fur- 
t  h  e  r  information, 
apply  to 

ILLINOIS  SUPPLY 
k  CONSTRUCTION 
COUIPUNY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NEW 


•  •  AND  •  • 


NOVEL, 


T!?*  Columbian  Pottery 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  dOODS. 

THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


^l  and  Brick  Kiln. 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spare  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’Id’g.,  84  Adams  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


By  using  the  IDEAL  DOOR  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  Are  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


NIAGARA  FALLS  EXCURSION! 

Thursday,  August  2,  I894, 

- VIA  THE - 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  H  H. 

Natural  Gas  Route.” 

On  Thursday,  August  2,  1894,  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  R.  R.  will  run  their  popular  annual  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Cleveland,  Chautauqua  Lake,  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls  at  following  very  low  rates,  viz.: 

Peoria . $7^50  Fort  Wayne . $5  00 

Bloomington .  7  00  Muncie .  5  00 

LaFayette .  6  00  Connersville . 5  00 

Michigan  City .  6  00  Rushville .  5  00 

Indianapolis. .  5  00  New  Castle .  5  00 

Tipton .  5  00  Cambridge  City .  5  00 

Lima .  4  00  Fremont .  4  00 

Sandusky,  $4  00 

With  corresponding  reductions  from  intermediate 
points. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  purchasers  of  these 
tickets  will  be  given  privilege  of  special  excursion 
side  trips  to  Lewiston-on-the-Lake,  including  a 
steamboat  ride  on  Lake  Ontario,  for  25  cents.  To 
Toronto  and  return  by  Lake  from  Lewiston  $1.00  ; 
to  Thousand  Islands,  $5.00.  Tickets  for  the  above 
side  trips  can  be  tad  when  purchasing  Niagara 
Falls  ticket,  or  at  any  time  on  train. 

Besides  the  above  privileges,  with  that  of  spend¬ 
ing  Sunday  at  the  Falls,  we  will  furnish  all  those 
who  desire  a  side  trip  from  Brocton  Junction  to 
Chautauqua  Lake  and  return  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  places  of  special  interest 
at  or  near  Niagara  Falls,  but  outside  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  including  toll  ov«r  the  International  Bridge 
on  the  Canadian  side,  elevators  to  the  water’s  edge 
at  Whirlpool  Rapids  on  the  Canadian  side,  will  he 
offered  on  train  at  a  reduction  from  prices  charged 
after  reaching  the  Falls. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  spend  Sunday 
at  Niagara  Falls.  The  excursion  train  will  arrive 
at  Niagara  Falls  7.00  a.  m.,  Friday,  August  3, 1894, 
and  will  leave  the  Falls  returning  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  August  5,  at  6  o’clock,  stopping  at  Cleveland 
Sunday  afternoon,  giving  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  magnificent  monument  of  the  late  President 
Garfield,  and  many  other  interesting  points. 

Tickets  will  be  good,  however,  to  return  on 

REGULAR  TRAINS  LEAVING  THE  FALLS  SATURDAY, 

August  4,  for  those  not  desiring  to  remain 
over.  Tickets  will  also  be  good  returning  on 

ALL  REGULAR  TRAINS  UI>  TO  AND  INCLUDING  TUES¬ 
DAY.  August,  1894.  SECURE  YOUR  TICKETS, 
ALSO  CHAIR  AND  SLEEPING  CAR  ACCOMMO¬ 
DATIONS,  early.  Those  desiring  can  secure 
accommodations  in  these  cars  while  at  the 
Falls.  For  further  information  call  on  any 
agent  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.,  or  address 
C.  F.  DALY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Special  Low  Rates 

- VIA - 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

FOR  FOLLOWING  MEETINGS 

“ELKS”  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

June  18*25. 


Knights  of  St.  John,  at  Buffalo. 

June  24=27. 


“SHRINERS,”  at  Denver. 

July  23=27. 


National  Republican  League 

At  DENVER,  June  26. 


“Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.”  at  CLEVELAND. 

July  11  =  15. 


National  Teachers  Association 

ASBURY  PARK.  July  6=13. 


Baptist  Young  Peoples'  Union 

TORONTO.  July  19=22. 


League  of  American  Wheelman 

DENVER.  August  13=18. 


KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  in  AUGUST. 


G.  A.  R.  at  PITTSBURGH, 

September  10=15. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Tickets  will  be  sold  for  ONE  FARE  FOR 
THE  ROUND  TRIP  between  any  two 
points  on  the  Big  Four,  withi  j  a  radius  of 
two  hundred  miles. 


Ask  nearest  Agent  for  Date  of  Sale,  Return 
Limit,  Routes,  Train  Service,  etc. 


E.  0.  McCormick,  ft.  B.  Martin 

Pass.  Traffic  M'g'r.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

CINCINNATI. 


Complete  specifications  with  drawings  of  any 
patent  may  be  secured  from  Edward  C.  Weav¬ 
er,  Councellor  and  Attorney  in  Patent  Law,  900 
F.  Street,  Washington,  I).  C.  Enclose  fifteen 
cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  each  copy,  and 
order  by  the  number  of  the  parent. 

519,344— Kiln  for  Baking  Bricks,  etc.,  by  Thomas 
Polivka,  of  Chicago,  Ills. 

519,590— Brick  Machine,  by  Edwin  E.  Rankin, 
of  Monongehela  City,  Pa. 

519,000— Pottery  Machine,  by  Austin  Lowry, 
Roseville,  O. 

519,677— Brick  Kiln,  by  Carl  Krahe,  of  Roseville 
N.  Y. 


519,773— Tile  Machine,  by  William  W.  Pride,  of 
Springfield,  Ill. 

519,801— Die  or  Mold  for  Clay  Product  Machines, 
by  William  W.  Wallace,  of  Willoughby,  O. 

519,814— Kiln  for  Burning  Earthenware,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  R.  Kunstman,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

520,023— Brick  Machine,  by  Jefferson  D.  Pace,  of 
Shreveport,  La. 

520,455 — Sectional  Mould  for  Brick  Presses,  by 
Peter  L.  Simpson,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

520,041— Kiln,  by  Frank  Halbeisen,  Erlin,  O. 


Edward  Kreischer,  of  the  firm  of 
Kreischer  Bros.,  brick  manufacturers, 
Kreischerville,  N.  Y.,  committed  suicide 
the  8th  inst.  Mr.  Kreischer  was  appar¬ 
ently  in  good  health,  his  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  pleasant,  his  financial  affairs  in 
good  condition,  and  it  is  thought  he 
committed  the  deed  in  a  moment  of 
temporary  insanity. 


Dm  pm = 


REPRESSES. 


•••• 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


226=236  Abbey  St., 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


’J'HIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5'  0  in  operation. 


Home-Seekers’  Excursions  South. 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway  has  arranged  a  series  of  Home- 
Seekers’  excursions  to  points  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  at  one  faie  for 
the  round  trip. 

The  dates  of  these  excursions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  July  5th,  August  7th, September  4th, 
October  2d,  November  6th  and  December 
4  th. 

Tickets  will  be  good  for  twenty  days, 
with  stop-over  privileges  in  State  to 
which  ticket  is  sold. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  visit  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  and  other  points  South. 

For  rates  and  further  information  apply 
to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 
R’y,  or  address  O.  P.  McCarty,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  pallets  and  racks  for  20,000  brick.  One 
boiler  and  engine ;  one  lot  of  kiln  doors  and  grate 
bars,  cheap,  and  in  good  condition. 

Address,  X, 

64  d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


J  C  STEELE  &  SON, 


SOUTHERN  riANUFACTURERS 

. OF  BRICK  flACHINES 


The  Only  Hanufacturers  ot  Steele’s  Celebrated  BRICK  TRUCK  tor  Portable  Hack. 


I.S.CUNANT-CO.  BOSTON. 


Kiln  Castings, 

Pug  mils, 
Winding  Drums, 
Clay  Cars, 

Switch  and  Frogs, 
Friction  Pullles, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


T'HIS  cut  represents  our  “One  X”  Machine,  which  makes  10,000  to  15,000  per 
1  day.  But  we  have  a  large  Double  Geared  Machine  for  side  or  end 
cut  brick  which  makes  15000  to  20,000  per  day.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON.  Statesville.  N.  C. 


The  Clay-worker 
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1*0  NOT  BIT V  A -  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

SEM  BUCK  HICIDIE 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton=oruHudson,  N.  Y. 


We  iRake  a  special  Higlt  Crane  Fire  Brick  (all  stiapes)  for  Brick  Kiln  Construction. 


NOT  EXCELLED 


By  any.  Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 
We  sell  Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 


GROUND  CLAY  IN 

. BULK  OR  SACKS. 


their  use  will  prove  &CONOMY. 

We  solicit  your  favors. 

manufacturers  of .  THE  AHERICAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose.  MINERAL  1*01  NX,  OHIO. 


Send  For  Our  Catalogue  “A”,  Sketch  Book  Supplement, 
or  Lithograph. 

We  make  Tubular  Boilers  and  Outfits  Only. 

THERE  IS  A  WHOLE  SERMON 


.IN  THE  ABOVE  LINE. 


i  FULTON  STEAH  BOILER  WORKS  &  FOUNDRY, 


Richmond,  Ind. 


t 

* 

! 

t 

* 

\ 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

(^Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


QEND  your  Chicago  collections  and  legal  bus- 
kj  iness  to  Sayler  &  Frazer,  Attorneys  at  Law. 
171  LaSalle  St.,  (N.  Y.  Life  Building)  Chicago,  Ills, 
6  12  L 


WANTED.  Man  to  run  wire  cut  machine,  also 
tilemaker.  Must  be  experienced  through¬ 
out.  Dinnick  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

6  1c  Carlton  West,  Ontario,  Can. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Raymond  Power  Repress, 
daily  capacity  ten  thousand  brick.  Size  of 
box  8%  by  4%.  Also  several  Miller  hand  presses. 
Address  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bros., 

6  tf  d  Zanesville  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  partner  to  conduct  a  well  es¬ 
tablished  brick  business  in  best  location  in 
Virginia,  Well  equipped  plant.  Martin  machine, 
References.  Box  14,  care  Clay-Worker. 


SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  manufacture  of  art  and  floor 
tiles  and  enameled  brick  by  the  one  bum  process. 
Address  Wm.  Douglas,  94  Marietta  Boad, 

6  2c  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


STRONG,  WEIL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

SaltaD  leTu&iiiar  i  Firefiox  BOILERS 

B®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CPiDLERiTflYLORCO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ipn. 


Thg  "HJRX"  Brick  Mhchine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Hiddleport,  Oliio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  Into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
Investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MKCHIN6  CO., 


We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  flurray  Patent  Repress 
Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day. 


MA.lT'CrrA.OT'UREKS, 

Middleport,  Ohio 


WANTED.  A  place  as  superintendent  by  a 
practical  brickm aker  of  25  years’  experience 
in  all  methods  of  making.  Knows  how  to  handle 
men.  References  good.  Box  7, 

6  1c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Position  as  manager  in  enamel 
brick  works  by  a  thorough,  practical  man. 
Glazing,  enameling  and  burning  white  and  colors, 
plastic,  stiff  mud  and  dry  press  made  brick  in  all 
its  branches.  Best  of  references.  Address, 

R.  T.  E., 

63c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE,  a  fully  equipped 
Brick  Plant,  consisting  of  Jonathan  Creag- 
er’s  Sons,  of  Cincinnati,  Improved  Automatic 
Brick  Machine,  having  a  capacity  ptrday  of  30,000  ; 
Engine,  Boiler  and  Steam  Bump,  Pug  Mill,  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  Hoisting  Drum,  Sanaing  Machine,  Re¬ 
volving  Dump  Table,  etc.,  etc.  Also  a  Repress 
Machine  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  make,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  plant  is  located  at  Radford,  Va.,  and 
was  built  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  works  with  material  for  its  construction. 
The  works  having  been  completed,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Company  being  the  manufacture  of 
Cast  Iron  Water  Pipe  and  Special  castings,  we  have 
a  Brick  Plant  to  dispose  of.  Will  sell  with  land, 
lease,  or  to  be  removed.  Address, 

The  Radford  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co., 

6  3d  Radford,  Virginia. 


PARTNER  WANTED,  OR  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Partner  wanted  with  some  cash  capital,  to 
lake  one-third  or  one- half  interest  in  a  brick  and 
tile  plant.  Must  be  sober,  industrious  and 
thoroughly  understand  manufacturing,  setting 
and  burning  all  kinds  of  brick  and  tile.  A  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  plant.  Tunnel  dryer,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
undercover.  Henry  Martin  Improved  Soft  Mud 
Brick  Machine  and  Fate-Gunsaullus  wire  cut  brick 
and  tile  mill.  Best  of  clay  and  lots  of  it.  Good 
market  and  shipping  facilith  s,  three  railroads  and 
a  belt  line  near  by,  and  easy  to  egress  and  ingress; 
no  hills,  plenty  of  coal  and  wood  near  by  and 
cheap.  Or,  if  desired,  will  sell  the  entire  plant, 
with  from  5  to  10  acres  of  clay,  including  the 
buildings,  and  give  right-of-way  to  and  from  the 
plant.  Apply  on  the  premises  and  investigate,  or 
address  A.  D.  Betz, 

6  1 2p  Barberton,  Ohio. 
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FOR  SALE.  A  new  improved  Simpson  Brick 
Machine.  Evens  &  Howard, 

5  tf  d  *  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  Steam  engine  18x28,  slide  valve,  tan 
foot  pulley,  five-inch  governor,  lubricators, 
heavy  frame.  In  first-class  condition. 

Evens  &  Howard, 

6  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Stone  Picking  Clay 
Crusher,  in  good  condition.  For  price,  etc., 
Address  The  Wonser  &  Cramer  Brick  and  Tide 
Co.,  Clifton,  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill. 

5  2  d 


A  BARGAIN.  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick 
Machine,  only  used  18  months,  $275. 
18,000  pallets,  35xl0x%,  apiece  2%c.  600  racks  or 
ladders,  eight  shelves,  apiece  24c.  5  off'-beariDg 
trucks,  one  wheel  and  spring,  $2.  400  ft.  14  lb. 

steel  T  rails,  wheelbarrows,  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  grate 
bars,  etc.  Must  be  sold  by  all  means.  Box  10. 

4  3c  “Care  Clay -Worker.’ 


PARTIES  who  want  to  go  into  the  roofing  tile 
business  can  get  advice  about  paterns, 
machines,  cars  dryers,  kilns,  etc.,  at  the  address  of 

Roofing  Tile, 

1-6-c-  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  2  Pott’s  Disintegrator,  in 
use  one  month.  One  up  right  Potter’s  Pug 
Mill.  Address  D.  Culbertson  &  Co., 

2  6c  White  Hall,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE,  a  two-mold  Boyd  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine,  in  perfect  order,  very  little  used. 

Potomac  Terra.  Cotta  Co., 

2  6c  Washington,  D.  C. 


F OK  SALE.  One  40  h.  p.  engine,  one  20  h.  p. 

engine,  two  60  h.  p.  boilers,  one  Little  Won¬ 
der  brick  machine,  one  set  of  Drake  rolls,  one 
Drake  granulator,  one  hoisting  machine  and  shaft¬ 
ing  pulleys  complete  for  a  brick  plant.  Address 
Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  409-34  Clark  St., 

5  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  To  Brickmakers.  About  1,800  twin 
pallets,  five  cars  and  two  transfer  cars,  Cham¬ 
bers  make,  for  sale  cheap.  Apply  to 

The  Hercules  Cement  Co., 

4  3c  Catasauqua,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  Second-hand  materials.  Address 
Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  Ill. 


Pitch. 

Teeth. 

Bore.  Face. 

Diam. 

1  Spur  Wheel 

2%  in. 

100 

4%  in.  5%  in. 

6  ft. 
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II  II 
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56 

2  7-16”  3  “ 

42  “ 

2 

II  1  1 

2%  “ 

56 

4  %  “  5%“ 

42“ 

1 

“  Pinion 

2%  “ 

14 

3  7-16  “ 

12  “ 

1 

II  II 

2%  “ 

14 

215-16“  5%“ 

12“ 

1 

II  II 

2%  “ 

17 

311-16“  5%  “ 

14  “ 

1 

“  Wheel 

2%  “ 

66 

4%  “5  “ 

50” 

1 

II  II 

2%  “ 

53 

311-16“  5%” 

40  “ 

2 

II  II 

iX  “ 

66 

215-16  “  4  “ 

32  ” 

2 

“  Pinions 

ix  “ 

16 

215-16  “  4  ” 

9“ 

1  “ 

1  No.  6  38  in. 

IX  “ 

1 

15 

2  7-16  ‘  4  “ 

8  ” 

1 

2 

“  7  40  “ 

“  -  31  ” 

B.  F. 

Sturtevant  Blower,  Boston, 
[Mass. 

1  Steadman  Pulverizer,  44  in  xl4  in.  cage. 

1  Carload  scrap  iron,  one-half  wrought,  one-half 
cast. 

6  Side  dump  cars,  capacity  about  %  yard  clay. 

1,500  ft.  rails  (20  lb.  to  yard)  50  splices,  200  ties,  also 
spikes 

5  Wheel  scrapers. 

1  Disc  Pulverizer. 

31%  bbls.  manganese,  about  800  lbs.  per  bbl. 

4%  “  Colorific  about  400  lbs.  per  bbl. 

134  3in.xl5  ft.  boiler  flues.  13  3in.xl2ft.  boiler  flues. 
53  c 


VATFR  improved 

1  11C  I  r\  1  1_*0  DOWN  DRAFT 


For  Burning  All  Kinds 
of  Brick. 

Both  Round  and  Square  Kilns. 
Fully  Protected  by  Paterus. 

- o - 

THIS  Kiln  has  worked  its  way  to 
to  the  front  by  results,  which  is 
the  highest  test  of  merit. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  particu 
lars  to 

ALFRED  YflTES, 

Johnsonburg,  Penn., 

or  W.  N.  PIKE,  C^^t^tor, 

flalden,  flass. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Get  Our  Descriptive  Circular  and  References. 


GHPPION  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

-  »»’pr>CT QAW  N  y 


To  Brickmakers,  Dealers 
and  Others . 

Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  from  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


THE  THDRMAN  FUEL  OIL  BERNER  CO., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 

GFNERAL  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 

TOHN  0,  Mech.  2=23ig-IxL©®3r.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  are  not  connectea  wiiti 
any  oilier  Oil  Banter  Company. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 

For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and  all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 

No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 

TRY  OCR  IMPROVED  BURNER  IN  VOIR  KILNS. 

- Write  for  F*rlces. - 

E.  A.  BOLDT,  5ole  Agent  Eastern  States,  320=322  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  POWER  HELY,  Chicago  Manager,  1405  Monadnock  Bl’k,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The:  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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single  8\  DUPLEX  Pumps. 
^OF^izoy'jTAL  and  Vertical  Pu/v\p^. 
Jtest'Desujrv  &  Workmanship. 

CE5  Reduced  Jendfdr  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


SECOND  HAND  MACHINERY.  We  ofler  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  for  cash : 
One  30-inch  by  10-foot  iron  pug  mill,  with  friction 
clutch  pulley.  Good  as  new. 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  30  h.  p.  double  vertical  stationary  engine,  in 
excellent  condition. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

s  1  tf  Decatur,  Ill. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  610. 


THE  HANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICKS  AND  GLAZED  SAN= 
ITARY  WARE. 


A  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  &  Westminster  Bank,  Templer  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 


LAKE  WAWASEE. 


Estimates  of  tne  cost  of  our. wares  delivered  throughout  the  TJ.  S.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 


JDally  Output,  200  Tens. 

Office:  Qi6  Market  St.  Factories:  lHow^McoDMkoads: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes ofdie-  machines, 

PUGMlLLS.  I^B-PRESSES, 
STOIME-EXTR A CTING(LAY(R  US  HERS, 
ELEVATORS,  BA  RRO W  S,TR  U  Cf^S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\PLETEBRICI\ORT  I  L&OUTflTS 


(CEDAR  BEACH.) 


THE  FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORT  OF 
INDIANA. 

THE  largest,  wildest  and  most  beauti- 
“  ful  lake  in  Indiana,  is  Wawasee  in 
Kosciusko  county.  It  has  every  feature 
of  an  ideal  summer  resort  with  excellent 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing,  and  has  for 
years  been  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
Indiana  sportsman  and  pleasure  seeker. 
Located  on  the  Michigan  Division  of  the 
Big  Four,  it  is  easy  of  access  from  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Anderson,  Rushville,  Marion 
and  intermediate  points.  Through  trains 
leave  these  cities  at  most  appropriate 
hours  of  the  day  and  the  business  man 
can  spend  Sunday  with  his  family  there, 
returning  Monday  morning.  If  you  con¬ 
template  a  vacation,  you  can  spend  it  to 
best  advantage  at  Lake  Wawasee.  Call 
on  any  agent,  Big  Four  Route  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  time  and  time  of  trains. 

D.  B.  Martin,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  P.  T.  M. 


%  PLAIN  OR  SPLIT 

QjUKHGS, 
PULLEYS. 
-SHAFTING,  HANGERS, 
i  crc. 


MASSILLON.  0.U5A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  "C 
FRICTION  CLUTCH  ^ 
PULLEYS.  ^ 


[^^^§>CountYrC5hafts 

r  COMPLETC . 
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Edison 

IDEAL 

AMANUENSIS. 


Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Nortti  American  pnonograpli  Co.. 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or,  MOOSIER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 


POWER 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

GASOLINE 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d 


Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  ™AN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE  T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 


1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Owners  OF  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 


Solid  “Air  Dried”  Bricks  Easily  Secured  in  From  Five  to  Ten  Hours,  Saving  Attendance  and  Use  of 

Live  Steam  at  Night. 


Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


Y  AN  DALI  A  LINE. 

*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:80  am  !  7:40  pm 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:55  pm  *  2:50  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00  am 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains. 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  W'est. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 
Always  mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


U  .S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


S.  6.  PHILLIPS :1s... 

Apparatus  For  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber 
and  Other  Material. 

•f  i6i  Grand  St.  jflHWflY,N.J. 

The  Inside  Fans  do  it. 

They  take  the  inside  track. 

Other  “site  un  pipe  dryers  "are  easily 
changed  to  increase  capacity  at  less  pro¬ 
portionate  cost. 

One  tunnel  space — of  three — occupied 
by  a  line  of  fans,  has  dried  well  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  formerly,  or  ordinarily 
required;  and  even  with  no  change  in 
the  piping. 

Come  and  see  several  dryers  in  operation  ;  or 
send  for  testimonials  of  superior  drying  in  from 
5to8hours;  and  with  the  heat  from  the  Migine 
exhaust  steam  only. 


These  times  demand  economy.  You  can  save  fuel  by  adopting  this  system.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  new  features  just  patented. 


J.  tt.  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOELD 


J.  A.  Buck, the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine, 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  intertst  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Silvester  Newton 
to  letters  patent  for  said  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 

Address  all  communications 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


to  J.  A.  BUCK,  No,  76  Oneida  St.,  COHOES,  N.  Y, 


THE:  C  L  A.  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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CLEYHTORS 

L  .  . FOR .  . 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 


-ALSO- 


malleable,  Steel,  Came  and  Special  Wins, 


Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  ColumhuS,  Qllio. 


riore  Than  1,000  Now  Stand  as 


Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constiucted  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 


E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  Q.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
Harietta,  Pa. 


Cfieqoa,  III. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 


1888,  Nov.  17,  1891. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA, 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  an®  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

orrespondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Look  out  for  our  New  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Fan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting'. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


COLOEIPIO. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  ana  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


INSTRUCTIOIHMIL 

IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING, 
PLUMBING,  HEATING  and  VENTILATION, 
BRIDGE  ENGINEERING, 

RAILROAD  ENGINEERING, 

SURVEYING  and  MAPPING, 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING, 

HECHANICS, 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING, 

MINING, 

ENGLISH  BRANCHES  and 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Diplomas  awarded.  To  begin,  students  need 
only  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Send  for 
FREE  Circular  of  Information,  stating  the 
subject  you  think  of  studying  to  THE  CORRES¬ 
PONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICS  AND  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  SCIENCES,  Scranton,  Pa. 

4000 STUDENTS 
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PDOUT  BRISK 
anHJll  MACHINE 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 


Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

r’OK 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

•  Ol33.ClrXZ3.6lti,  O. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mentiqnjthe  Clay-Woukkr 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking'  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  BrickTPress. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(i_iOtt:d’s  fateltt.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TI L.E. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Water-Prool,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc., 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories: 

GLEN  BURN1E  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, 111. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For^the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  In  any 
State  east,  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CLiAYiSHlNGIiE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Address, 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  C  R  K  E  R. 
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- MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OE - 


-HAND-- 

AND 

MACHINE 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee 
every  Mould  to  be  first=class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


No.  829  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received  on  or  before  Marct.  ist. 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  -handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 


Borden ,  belleckdk  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


•WVVVVVVV%VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV\t 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNA  TIONAE 

DICTIONARY 


New  from 
Cover  to  Cover . 


Successor  of  the 
“Unabridged.0 

A  Dictionary  of 
English, 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Fiction,  Etc. 


A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 

Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 

Justice  of  tlie  TJ.  S. 
Supreme  Court, -writes : 

I  commend  it  to  all  as 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

Published  by 

I  G.&C.MERRIAM  CO., Springfield, M  ass., U.S. A. 

8S~ For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Send  to  the  Pub- 
|  Ushers  for  free  prospectus. 

ts3~  Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 

•l/WWWWV  M/VVVV\AVVVVVVVVVVVVVV  • 


B0^DE]9,  JSEIiLECK  §  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents , 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making:  Prom  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 


£^y~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 
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H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  CLOY  I  ±  |  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


m  HE  TABLE 

In  Effect  Jan.  i,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

SandusKy  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

■•'No.  21  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger .  6:20  p.  m 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
*daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  othergeneral  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF  OYER  100  PLAGES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc  ,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EVERY  KIND  OF  RAW  (IlATEBIflL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  all  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 


“Out  of  Sight—” 

The  Victor  Pneumatic  Valve. 


Yictor  Pneumatic  Tire  (trap  door  open,  ex¬ 
posing  valve.) 


A  hole  In  the  rim— 

A  trap  door, 

And  a  choker 

Constitute  the  greatest  Improvement 
ever  attempted  in  Pneumatic  Tire  con¬ 
struction. 

Found  on  Victor  Bicycles  only.  Best 
things  are  always  reserved  for  Victors. 

No  other  Pneumatic  Tire  has  an  inner 
tube  removable  through  the  rim. 

No  other  but  what  has  a  protruding 
valve,  adding  weight  and  preventing 
perfect  wheel  balance. 

Victors  are  first  in  tires  and  Improve¬ 
ments. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 

BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA.  DETROIT. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DENVER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years'  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  X i  1  e  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

«®“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fe  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PARKHILL,  OlfcTT.A.IR.XO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


T  h  ©  Clay-  w  orker 
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O^IGI^ALi  Ifl  DESIGfl. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 


New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


nnipir  mmi!  I)Q  /'ffS 

DiilulV  JIHJULUu.  f^n\VoS A'nt 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  Newiideas 
this  year.i  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  -  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 
desired. 


R  ||EW  REPRESS 

ITP  XO  DATE. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold  6  Brick  nachine  Hold. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS., 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


flETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


jggg“A  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 

ADDRESS,  D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


New  London,  Ohio. 


TRAYEL= 

VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


NSw^rtbuiSVILLE,NEWAtBAHY»  CHICA60  ttT.Ua^ 

r »  = — 

™*  SHORT  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

CUHST  RfiD  ^OHTJlLUBST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Cor.  Illinois  St.&  Kentucky  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 


in  GINGINIVATt FOR 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Indianapolis. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

JGen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  clay- w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


Steam  Engines, 

Steam  Boilers, 

Steam  Pumps, 
Shafting,  Pulleys, 

Hangers,  Couplings. 


I  DO  YOU  (IKE  DOT  PRESS  BRICK?  j 


Plain  and  Ornamental 

. . .  Brick  Molds, 
Forms  and  Plunger 
Feet,  for  Dry 

Pressed  Brick. 


If  so,  don’t  forget  that  we  furnish  forms  and  molds  for  all  shapes.  Our  molds  are  all  made  to  gauges,  and  are  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Send  us  cuts  of  the  shapes  wanted,  and  we  will  mail  you  prices  on  same.  All  work  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  J.  M.  Ervin  Special  Machine  Co., 


Presses  and  Dies  for 
Drop  Forgings  and  Paper 
Cutting,  Combination 
and  Blanking  Dies  for 
Sheet  Metal  Work. 


-y 

i 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 


Special  Machinery  and  Tools  for  all  Purposes.  ^ 

25=27  Champlain  and  4  Long  Street,  ^ 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A..  -  •  * 


•  •  • 

Dry  Brick  Presses, 
Single  Re  Presses, 
Double  Re-Presses 


^THE  STANDARD  DRICK  MACHINES  - 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Turn  'Tables, 
Transfers 
Kiln  Doors, 
Orate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG,  CO., 


T  h  k  Clay-  w  orker. 
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ONE  brick  manufacturer  who 
has  used  both  the  common 
cast  iron  and  our  all  Steel  Brick 
Drier  Cars,  says,  “The 

Cast  Iron  Cars 

With  which  our  yards  were  started 
have  cost  us  fully  three  times  as 
much  as  your 


All  Steel  Cars.” 

Profit  by  experience. 

Tlie  Ball-Bearing  Gar  Wlieel  k  fllfg.  Co., 

961-981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Successor  to 

CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  <t  MFG.  CO. 


Brick  Machines,  J 
Pug  Mills,  •  •  •  j 
Disintegrators,  ; 


...OF  THE 


Latest 
type. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONHTHHN  CREKCER'S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PHiLHDEipp  Brick  Pchine  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  =  PENN. 


•WSend  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Hearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  oent  cheaper. 
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THE;  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R 


TtLe  BOSTON  BRICK  ASHLAR. 


(Q.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415.773.  4I5.774-) 

ROCK  FACE.  '  1T00LED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston.  | 

NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago.  ) 


LICENCEES.J 


cur  M  RV  CHAIN  BELT1NG 

r.  ll.  lVlCI  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  ^yPLIANCES  EOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pomer 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


No.  4  COTTiNQ  TABLE-MACHINE-SCREW. ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay- 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  infoimatic n  concerning  Biickand  r — 

Tile  machinery  to  the 

ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE 


CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


The  clay-worker 
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Tit  PM  Me  pate  and  Pallet  System  ™k?,. 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick:  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 
MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Bx-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says :  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 

I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


VEfE  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind: 


YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


PEXERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

Dear  Sir: —In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain,  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 

JP.  2v.  YOUNGRBN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Why  Ray  Royalties  ?  Why  Ray  Yard  Rights  ? 

When  You  Can  Get 


i  Bickels  Imoroved  Down  Draft  Kiln  f§ 


G UJiRJLNTlSlSlJ  WITHOUT. 

We  will  build  this  Kiln  and  guarantee  it  to  give  satisfaction,  either  by  contract  or  on  a  per  cent,  basis. 

This  Kiln  is  Simple  and  Durable  in  Construction,  and  Economical  in  Operation,  and  does  not  require  an  expert  to 
handle  it.  Any  good  burner,  who  understands  his  business,  can  easily  manage  it. 

There  are  no  small  tile  to  break  or  burn  out,  and  no  iron  exposed  to  the  flames. 

This  Kiln  is  built  Strong,  and  to  any  desired  size,  and  adapted  to  burning  Fire  Brick,  Vitrified  Brick,  and  Dry 
Pressed  Brick,  and  all  kinds  of  Pottery  goods.  Built  Square  or  Round. 

Advantages  of  BICKEL’S  IMPROVED  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN:  It  burns  the  brick  uniform  throughout.  It  has 
no  light  or  salmon  brick  in  bottom  courses.  It  does  not  burn  the  bottom  courses  at  the  expense  of  the  top.  It  does  not 
check  or  crack  the  brick  as  an  up  and  down,  or  combined  draft  kiln  will,  and  costs  you  less  money  to  build. 

For  further  information,  address 

BICKEL  BROS.  CONTRACTING  CO., 

020  Market  Street, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


ST.  UOUIS,  MO. 
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THE:  CLAY-WORKER 


THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen: — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

Por  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  vvnicn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Drafi  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave. ) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  he  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  he  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,918  Indiana  Ave.  -f  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  C  iv  a  y- W  o  r.  k:  e  r 
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The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


^HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be 
made  of  any  desired  capacity  and  is  suitable 
for  any  kind  of  a  yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in 
of  any  new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  me.  In  corresponding,  state  the 
capacity  of  the  yards,  and  I  will  furnish  an 

estimate  of  the  material  which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


KAUL’S  PATENT  BRICK  MOLD 

Something  New,  Practical  and  Profitable. 

In  the  bottom  of  each  chamber  of  this  mold  is  a  valve  by  which  air  is  admitted  when 
emptying  the  mold.  Thus  the  brick  leave  the  mold  freely,  insuring  better  edges  and  truer 
brick.  It  not  only  admits  of  more  rapid  and  better  work,  but  saves  a  great  deal  of  sand 
which  cannot  run  through  the  bottom  as  in  the  old  way.  It  keeps  the  slats  or  rollers  of 
machine  clean  as  it  also  does  the  table  when  molding  by  hand.  By  the  use  of  this  mold  brickmakers  can  improve  their  product  and 
save  time  and  money.  For  full  particulars,  etc.,  etc.,  address 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  CANTON,  OHIO,  Build 

STB  AM  DRYERS  and  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Parties  in  search  of  the  VERY  BEST  DRYER  would  do  well  to  write  for  particulars.  Contracts  for  complete 
equipments  are  especially  solicited.  If  you  want  the  best  machinery,  no  matter  what  particular  machine  it  is,  write 
THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio. 


TO  THE 

JJONNOT  COMPANY 
canton, o. 


BRICK  MARKER. 

WHY  NOT  MARK  YOUR  BRIO* 

COSTS  BUT  A  TRIFLE . 

STREAM  OF 


**  ""  FOR  ORDERS 
OF  FIFTY  OR  MORE  CARS  LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS 
WILL  BE  MADE  -  PRICES  HAVE  DECLINED. 

THE  BONNOT  CO.-  C ANTON, 0 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  March  26th,  1894. 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  We  are  using  two  of  your  Revolving  Screens  at  our  works  and  in  reporting  to  you  the  satisfaction  the  Screens  are  giving,  we  do  not  exagger¬ 
ate  in  the  least  when  we  say  that  these  Screens  are  indispensable  to  the  making  of  a  high  grade  of  brick.  We  attribute  our  success  in  establishing  a  record  for 
high  grade  brick,  largely  to  the  use  of  Revolving  Screens.  These  Screens  are  giving  such  splendid  satisfaction  that  we  can  heartily  endorse  them  and  they  are 
exactly  what  you  claimed  for  them.  The  guarantee  which  you  made  on  them  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  Bonnot  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mill,  and  Dryer,  are 
all  first-class.  The  Dryer  is  especially  worthy  of  praise.  It  dries  the  brick  satisfactorily.  We  are  sure  that  no  other  Dryer  exce’s  ours. 

Yours  truly,  IMPERIAL  SHALE  BRICK  CO.,  E.  D.  Keplingee,  Se&y  &  Trcas. 
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LATEST  IMPROVED 


- • - 


BPEOIALTIES : 

The  T*HW  and  MOpAl^CH 

Tempered  JVIud  JVIa<3hines  and 
The  pEW  D  AYTOfUAp 

Stiff  JHud  Brisk  and  Tile  ^laahines. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


theinew;model 

QUAKER 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  per  day. 


S.  K.  FLETCHER,  Agent, 

Sueeessof  to  pLETCpEf^  &  TftOMHS, 

_ INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY  40,000  TO  50,000  PER  DAY.  - • - 

WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 


PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 


Sendjfor  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your  order,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 


I* 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

- 1 — - 

Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 

Meurt.  Main  Bdling  Co. ,  Chieago : 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

— - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO. 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


} 


SOLE  mA^UpACTU^Et^S, 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILtli. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  tor 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  ot  Belting  can  aflord  to  be  without  it. 


We  always  Prov.  It  in 


tb.  Bod. 


% 
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CIBCOLHBS 

quoted  intending  pur¬ 
chasers. 


II  SIBBLl  WB  BT 
AT  I  VERY  LOW  PRICE. 


nnm  hick  hub 

TILE  NC1ICE  CO., 


Morenci,  Mich. 


COR  a  daily  output  of  12,000  to  20,000 
*  first  class  brick  it  has  no  equal. 
For  tile  it  is  superior.  With  Pug-  Mill 
as  shown  in  cut  it  has  a  positive  feed. 
Mixes  and  pugs  the  clay  thoroughly; 
making  the  output  unexcelled.  With 


Safety  Hinged  Nose  Piece, 
Steel  Shafts, 

Extra  Long  Bearings, 
Solid  Main  Frame  and  Tub, 


And  many  other  important 
improvements;  it  is  a  very 
desirable  machine  to  have. 
Address  the  Manufacturers, 


Drake  s  Standard  ITIhgaine  Wobks, 


flANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  HACHINERY. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


Factory,  7  &  9  Warden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  300  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO'No.  2.”-;-  Capacity  from  30,000  to  .50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  <fc  Son, 
Waubegon,  Ill.;  Myers  &  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granulators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulators;  also  Hayt  A  Alsip 
May,  Purington  <ft  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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T  H  E  C  L  AY-  W  ORKER 


JiEUXBUU  I|V[P^OVED  CliflY  PULVERIZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Olay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UjHVERSflL  JI1ILL  CO 


Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building.  Jjgyy  YOlK  0  S  fl 


26  Cortland  and  2iJ)ey  Streets, 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mtm 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
tatalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street,! 
MARION.  •  OHIO. 


The:  Clay-  W  o  r  i<  k  r  . 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  m  Fixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

gv* - + - , - + - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


|  IN  STOCK:  j 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Clay  mills. 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


r.:!:,niminiii.ii!  imiTn  mi  niinnininn  i  fin  i  mu 

■■I  i 
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PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
^^JTO  ORDERS  ^ 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 
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OUR  SJPBCIA.UTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


AH  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


. SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE . 

FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  Ill., 
U.  S.  A. 


The  C  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  anil  REV0LV1N8, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling*  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


Id^When  writing*  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


OUR  LHT6ST! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  BRAcAKc„fNE 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 


Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 


That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers. 

.^•PRICES  REDUCED,  is-. 


Tiffin  Horizontal  Automatic  Brick  Machine 
“  Vertical  “  “  “ 

“  Horse  Power  “  “  “ 


,$500 
,  400 
.  300 


jggTTf  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Brick  Machinery  and  Brickyard  Supplies  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Hills,  Eleva¬ 
tors,  Crushers,  Tilting  Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks, 
Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  Etc.,  Etc. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


The  “Old  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  tor  use  in  small 
yard*. 


The  clay-worker 
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IS  PRONOUNCED  BY.... 


You  are  respectfully  request¬ 
ed  to  write  for  our  new  1894 
catalogue 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MTfi.  CO. 


INCORPORATED  WW 


OFFICE:  No.  36  E.  James  St.  ) 

WORKS:  Cor.  James  ana  Christian  Sts.  / 


LANCASTER,  PA..,  U.  S.  A. 


Practical 

BricKmaKers 


TO  BE 


THE  STRONGEST, 

MOST  PERFECT 

«^»  BEST 

Brick  riachine  in  Use. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  work  your  clay  ? 
Before  buying,  do  not  fail  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the 

MARTIN. 


There  are  over  3,000  of  our 
Machines  now  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion. 


We  will  cheerfully  furnish 
any  information  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  brick  that 
may  be  desired. 


Actual  Use  Decides  the  Durability  of  a  Machine. 

MARTIN’S  Letter  “A” 
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EMENS’  PATENT 

Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


,U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  ^ranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  ii<  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  uoon  its  merits. 


- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltim  ore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  <fc  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  <fe  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MentionClay- Worker. 


iMrcrsi^EGS-casr,  zmiioieh: 


Penfield  Auger  Brick  Machine 


’Tis  generally  easy  to  forget,  but  it’s  not  often  profitable.  Forgetful 
ness  is  a  leading  forerunner  of  neglect  and  neglect 
never  pays  satisfactory  dividends. 

There  are  some  things  especially  that  wide  awake  B 

brickmakers  should  keep  well  in  mind:  Jfl  II 

i st.  Don’t  forget  Penfield  Machinery.  — - 

2nd.  Don’t  forget  that  it  embraces  all  kinds  of 
Brick  Machines,  (Dry  Press,  Auger,  Plunger  and  Sand  % \_ 
Moulding).  Also  a  full  line  of  Clay  Preparing  Machin- 
ery  and  Brickyard  Supplies. 

— y  Penfield  Power  Brick  Repress. 


3rd.  Don’t  forget  that  Penfield  Machinery 
is  the  best,  regardless  of  price. 

4th.  Don’t  forget  to  write  us  about  it. 


ADDRESS 


W.  PENFIELD  &  SON 


Willoughby;  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO,  U  S  A. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  for  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc. 


Clay  Crushers;  Stone  Separators 


Stock  Brick  Machines, 

For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


Dry  Pans;  Wet  Pans 


Send  top  Catalogue. 


j.  w. 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


^  '  ^  Winding  Drums. 

Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Etc. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  re  k  b  r. 


Brick  Represses. 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills. 


Some  Things  We  Make : 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines. 


Auger  Brick  Machines; 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutters. 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators. 


Screens. 


Clay  Elevators;  Conveyors. 


Clay  Cars. 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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A  New  Departure  in  BricR  Machinery 

The  horizontal  a n  person 


/^ur.  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 
^  No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY ;  simple  in  construction 
and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that  shown 
in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  price-,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  beginning,  and 
make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit 
and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  season 
has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson  superior  to 
any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 


clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  all  stones,  of 
which, unfortunately  for  us, we  have  a  great  many  to  contend  with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO‘, 
Willis  Privett,  Manager. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE. 


THE  HHDEHSOH  FOUNDRY  k  WHINE  WORKS,  -  -  Mm.  Mm. 
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Fresh  Evidence  Monthly  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

- - ►  NEVER  !  ! 

No  other  “soft  mud”  machine  ever  did  what  Mr.  Kline  states  below.  His  is  a  winter 
yard  and  now  in  operation.  “Go  and  see”  something  no  other  “soft  mud. 99 
machine  C-AiV  do • 


Reading,  Pa.,  July  27,  1893. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio: 

Gentemen  : — The  “Monarch”  machine  we  bought  of  you  last  December  is  doing  wonderfully  well.  It  makes  finer 
brick  after  it  has  been  used  a  while,  or  worn  in  to  operate  the  clay.  This  “Monarch”  machine  makes  brick  that  we  turn 
up  without  marking  them,  right  after  they  are  dumped  on  the  pallets.  The  brick  stay  in  perfect  shape ;  the  corners  are 
perfectly  filled  out. 

I  manufacture  with  this  machine  thirty  thousand  brick  in  less  than  seven  hours.  The  brick  made  for  repressing  are 
made  in  the  morning  and  repressed  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  hacked  in  the  shed  to  dry.  I  have  turned  out  over  four 
million  brick  with  the  “Monarch”  machine  while  in  operation  from  last  December,  and  I  have  plenty  of  call  for  them. 
I  don’t  need  to  go  to  make  sale,  they  come  to  my  works  and  buy  before  they  leave. 

I  have  seen  between  thirty  and  forty  brick  machines,  and  none  of  them  can  do  as  fine  work  as  the  “Monarch.”  It  is 
well  geared  and  strong,  and  the  expense  of  breakage  is  not  worth  talking  about.  It  did  not  delay  us. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  and  fully  recommend  your  machine  to  any  one  who  is  in  need  of  one,  and  any  one  visiting 
our  city  can  call  upon  us  and  inspect  our  “Monarch”  personally. 

Wishing  you  every  possible  success,  which  you  deserve,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

SIMON  KLINE. 


That  we  worked  five  years  developing  the  new  principles  in  this 
machine,  perfecting  and  simplifying  every  detail  before  we  put  it  on  the 
market. 

That  it  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constructed  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  at  goodness,  but  at  perfection. 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  pug  mill  (double),  changing  direction  of  move¬ 
ment  of  clay  three  times,  cutting  it  all  up. 

That  the  presses  are  entirely  in  the  mud.  (This  is  the  greatest  point 
ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiffest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutely  eliminated.  This 
means  much.  Reflect  on  its  importance. 

That  it  is  extremely  simple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 
Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light. 
Investigate  it  now  as  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  the  “perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long.  Only  investigate  is  all  we 

ask.  GO  AND  SEE  for  yourself;  the  small  cost  of  the  trip,  will  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 


DON’T  FORGET  THESE  FACTS. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 


ggrSee  the  October  Clay-Worker  for  list  of  43  Happy  Users. 


Wellington,  Ohio 


The  clay-worker. 
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THE “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  flachine. 


THe  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  iDacltioe. 


Steam=Power  Machines — Two  Sizes 


The  '‘Regular”  is  the  Horse-power  Machine  with  necessary  gearing 
for  steam-power  added. 

The  “Extra  Heavy”  is  a  much  heavier,  specially  built  machine,  and 
has  for  years  stood  at  the  head  of  all  upright,  wooden  framed  machines. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


THE  combination  of  our  “Extra 
Heavy  Steam  Power  fla= 
chine”  with  a  “Horizontal 
Pug  ITill”.  makes  an  outfit  that 
will  take  clay  from  the  bank,  and 
make  as  many  brick  per  day  as 
any  gang  can  take  care  of.  Has 
made  50,000  per  day. 


(FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  {Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 

This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 

Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington,  Ohio . 
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The  clay-worker. 


- - - — -  ' 

Great  Bargains  in  Good 


No.  i  Disintegrator. 


The  Hoosier  Brick  flachine. 


This  Disintegrator  is  plain,  simple'and*strong,  will  separate  the 
stone  and  will  handle  sufficient  clay^  for  30,000  to  40,000  brick 
per  day. 


Machines  for  making  sanded  brick  for  both  steam 
and  horse-power.  We  have  a  number  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  stock  and  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write 
us  for  prices  before  placing  your  order. 


The  Endless  Belt  Table  (shewn  with  No.  5  machine),  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Tile  Cutting  Table  ever  made.  It  will  carry  tile 
from  3  to  12  inches.  The  No.  2  Table,  which  is  only  half  the  length  of  the  Table  shown,  will  handle  tile  from  12  to  15  inches,  and 
delivers  them  on  a  pallet  without  handling. 


JS»  D •  JPZJGH Receiver, 


Write  us  for  rock  bottom  prices,  address, 


The  Clay-worker 
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Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.  E"™ 


This  is  a  Down  Cut  Table.  It  will  cut  8,000  to  10,000  first-class 
brick  in  ten  hours. 

Our  Side  Board  Delivery  Tables  will  cut  and  deliver  on  a  board 
25,000  to  30,000  brick  in  ten  hours. 


Clay  Crusher. 


We  make  this  Crusher  in  two  sizes.  Both  have  chilled 
rolls,  all  sit  in  a  heavy  iron  frame.  There  is  no  better 
Crusher  made  than  this. 


We  make  this  machine  in  seven  difi'erent  sizes.  No.  5  (one  shown),  will  make  tile  froml3  to  12|inches.  „  ,,  _ 

No.  7,  for  light  power.  We  have  a  number  of  these  in  stock  that  we  will  close  dut  cheap.  With  thtsjmachine  is  furnished  Endless  Belt  Table 
and  Dies  3  to  10  inches.  Bur  Write  for  particulars.  ,  _  .  T  .  .  .. 

Our  No.  5  B  and  6  B  are  machines  for  heavy  work,  where  strength  and  large  capacity  are  required.  With  these  machines,  Side  Cut  Lubricating 
Dies  and  Side  Cut  Board  Delivery  Tables  are  furnished  in  connection  with  Tile  Dies  when  required. 


RUSHVILLE.  IND. 
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8  These  Are  Small  Pictures  8 

^  J Because  These  Are  Small  Pictures  Wit,  DO  N () T  A 
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I 

8 
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Want  You  to  'Think  the  Machines  A  re  Small • 


THE  FACT  IS  THE 


POTTS  HORIZONTBL  STOCK  BRICK  WHINE 

IS  THE 

Largest  and  Strongest  Sand  Mould  Machine 
On  The  Market. 

They  are  made  In  two  styles,  with  wood  Pug 
Mill,  or  all  iron. 


THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

Simple  in  Construction . 

Strong  and  Durable. 


It  sands  moulds  perfectly  and  will  save  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day. 
Every  machine  guaranteed  and  shipped  on  trial. 


THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 

.  .  Having  Chilled  Rolls 

Are  the  Best,  Strongest  and  most  Durable.  Made  in  12  sizes.  Hav¬ 
ing  capacity  from  15  to  150  M  brick  per  day. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plants  of  any  desired  capacity,  either  soft  or  stiff  clay  process. 
We  manu'acture  a  complete  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery,  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machines, 
either  wood  or  iron  Disintegrators,  Mould  Sanders,  Auger  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Dry 
Pans,  Moulds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Pulleys,  Shafting  and  Boxes. 

Remember  we  manufacture  everything  furnished.  Thus  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  best,  at 
prices  we  know  will  be  satisfactory. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA. 


I 

I 


The  clay-worker 
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GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

.  HEISER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  of  CLHYWOip  IflHCHIHERY.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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TH6  DECHTUR  LEADER  7VTFG.  CO. 


Auger  Brick  Machine. 


♦  WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US  AT  HOME.  •  •  • 


- OFFICE  OF - 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Company. 


Decatur,  III,.,  March  26,  1894. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen — The  outfit  of  Brick  machinery  made  by  you  for  us  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  We  understand  your  automatic  cutter  is  a  recent  design,  and 
we  would  say  that  it  deserves  especial  mention  ior  its  simplicity  and  perfect 
working.  Yours  truly, 

THE  TUTTLE  BRICK  CO., 

JOHN  DILLER,  Mauager. 


Our  line  is  complete.  Send  for  printed  matter. 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  DeCatUT,  Ill.,  IT.  S.  -A.. 


The  Clay-worker 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


For  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick . 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical . 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines^of  all  capacities. 

!  »  »  » ■»  %  •>  ^  ■»  *  1 


PUG  MIFFS  THAT  PUG  TIIF  OF  AT. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 


your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 


IT  WILL 


flt>t>nEss  ji'  jy[ 


&  CO., 

GALION,  OMO. 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to-  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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44 


PLYMOUTH 


M 


BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


‘D"  Machine.  With  Elbow  Attachment  foriDeliv- 


ering  Large  Tile  on! End. 


COflPLETE,  RELIABLE, 

STRONG,  DURABLE, 

INCOflPARABLE. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates  On  Entire  Outfits 

THE  FATE  GUNSAULLUS  CO., 


“D”  Machine,  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table.  For  cutting  tile  from  2-L  to  8  inches;  also  building  blocks 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Second  St.,  Belom  Iianeastet*  five., 


PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN. 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- A.JSJ  JD - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CHSTINGS  0F  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  tlie  Clay- Worker.] 
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DRYER  CARS 


•A# 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 

We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty«Seeond  St.,  Belouu  Itaneastet*  five., 


•+•  PHILADELPHIA, 
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Eminently  Successful  and 
Popular  Wherever  Introduced, 
The  Future  Outlook  For  Our 
iTachinery  is  Excellent. 


Head  this  Hxcerpt  from  a  Letter  just  received : 


* 


* 


* 


* 


-X- 


* 


“Am  pleased  to  hear  that 
you  are  having-  a  good  trade.  In  respect  to  the  Machine,  I  would  not 
exchange  it  for  any  soft  mud  machine  in  the  market.  The  long-er  we  have  it, 
the  better  we  like  it.  *  *  *  We  are  now  working  clay  far  stiffer 

than  we  ever  did  with  the  - . 

“We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  refer  any  prospective  customers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  to  us. 

“We  simply  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  ‘New  Haven’.” 


A.bove  is  from  a  man  who  bought  a  “JVew  Haven" 
over  a  year  ago • 

Did  you  see  this  page  in  the  last  CLA 1"-  WO K 75 H  ‘.J 
We  stated  facts  then  too. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Biargi5tfaiBiiafaaTaaigSSaTgi5SiaTgiteifgiiaii3iiaifai5giaiaBaistEi5mB 
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44 What's  this!  Cousin  gene,  and  not  a  fly  in 
%  Well,  that  ’s  queer.  Ah,  here’s  a 

note.  To  whom  it  may  concern:  This  is  no  place  for  spid¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Go-ahead  has  put  in  a  full  line  of  machinery  from  the 
Wallace  M’f’g  Co.,  and  there  are  no  flies  on  the  ‘Wonder.’  ” 

Moral:— If  you  want  to  make  brick  and  dollars,  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Go-ahead  as  did  the  author  of  the  following-  letter. 


- OFFICE  OF - 

G.  WHEHTCROFT.  tf 

PROPRIETOR 

Grayville  Steam  Brick  and  Tile  Works. 


Grayville,  Illinois,  April  27,  1894. 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind., 

Gentlemen:— Regarding  the  Little  Wonder  I  purchased  of  you  in  August  1890,  will  say  that  I  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  with  it,  being  in  debt  at  the  time  of  purchasing  it,  and  am  glad  to  report  that  I  am  now  out  of  debt  and  a  good 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  page.  I  can  make  13,000  side  cut  brick  per  day  with  a  15-horse  power  engine.  In  1892 
I  made  1,000,000  brick  and  enough  tile  to  supply  the  market.  In  1893  I  made  500,000  brick  and  twice  as  many  tile  as  I 
had  ever  made,  and  am  glad  to  report  that  my  yard  is  entirely  clean  of  both.  Therefore  I  have  no  grounds  of  complaint 
and  can  highly  recommend  the  Little  Wonder.  Wishing  you  success,  we  are 

Yours  truly, 

W.  G.  WHEATCROFT. 


“We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Stone  Separators, 
Hoisting  Drums,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Wheel  Barrows  and  other  brick  and  tile  yard 
appliances. 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

Send  for  our  No.  14  Illustrated  Catalogue.  FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  Sander. 

Guaranteed  Capacity  25,000  brick  per  day. 


Before  placing  your  order,  write  us  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  any  other  information  required. 

WOIiFF  DHVEF  CO.,  3s8R“st  Chicago,  Ill. 
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T ell  your  Neighbors, 
T ell  your  Friends, 
TP  ell  Everybody, 

T o  Buy 

T he  Best  Dryer— 

The  CHICAGO 
.  •  IRON-CLAD.  •  • 


1 

When  you 
Buy  our  cars 
you  can  run 
day  and  night. 

1 
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CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


Vql.  XXII,  No.  1.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JULY,  1894.  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 
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A.  K.  FRANCIS.  J.  B.  RAUCH. 

FRANCI5  &  RAUCH, 

Manufacturers  of 

High  •  Grade  •  Building  •  Brick, 

Sewer,  Butment  and  Pave  Bricks. 

Vitrified  Street  Pavers  a  Specialty. 

Pine  Grove,  Pa.,  May  9,  1894. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Company. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  find  enclosed  our  check  for  $1,000  on  account  C-CD  Brick 
Machine.  We  have  made  200,000  street  pavers  on  it  and  are  glad  to  say  that  it  works 
splendidly.  We  would  not  think  of  purchasing  any  but  a  Chambers,  and  when  we 
increase  our  capacity  will  use  another  C-CD.  It  is  precisely  what  we  want  in  our 
shale  clay.  Very  truly  yours,  Francis  &  Rauch. 

fj 
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Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  98  and  99. 
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Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

^  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


PERFORHTED  STEEL  PLHTES  HND  SHEETS 

- I'SEI)  FOR - 

CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

p  astf'rn  office  i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

EAS284  Pearf S,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  =  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 


For  Clav 


Screens 


In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


PERFQ HATED 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE, 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

-01-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.+S- 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN,  s£.  Chicago. 


The  clay-worker 
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The  Ross -Keller  Brick  Machine. 

Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


Ross-Keller  Brick 
Machine  Co. 

Room  207  Laclede 


Building, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five, .six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 


For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R . 


Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 


A  TRUE  TALE. 


Chisholm, 


Boyd 

and 

White, 


The  largest  brick  plant  in  the  world  is 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co., 

—OF— 

Philadelphia. 

Not  long  ago  they  decided  to  put  in  a 
Dry  Clay  Plant.  They  traveled  all  over  the 
country  and  inspected  the  various  dry  press 
machines  at  work.  Then  they  put  in  a  six- 
four-mold  machine.  mold  Boyd  Press.  They  worked  it  for  over 

(rear  view.)  seven  months,  and  were  so  pleased  with  it 

that  they  nought  five  more  six-mold  and  one  two-mold,  Boyd  Presses.  They  paid  for  all 
these  presses.  They  knew  what  the  Boyd  Brick  Press  could  do.  They  knew  that  no 
other  press  could  compete  with  it.  So  in  order  to  get  the  sole  right  to  use  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  for  50  miles  around,  besides  the  price  of  the  seven  presses, 
they  paid  us  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($50,000). 

Their  brick  is  acknowledged  by 
builders  to  be '“without  competition” 
in  their  part  of  the  country. 

Need  we  say  more  ? 


Catalogue  on  application.  Circular  giving  fac  simile 
of  medal  awarded  at  the  World’s  Fair  to  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press,  free. 


324  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


For  the 


BOYB 


BRICK 


FOUR-MOLD  MACHINE. 
(FRONT  VIEW.) 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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The  NEW  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 

3=MOLD  brick  press 


Within  the  Reach  of  Any  Responsible  Bpiek  Msmufaetupep. 


Write  for  new  Catalogue  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses  and  new  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Address 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  General  Agent, 

General  Office  and  Factory.  KEOKOK.  I0W(1.  keokuk,  iowa.. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


THIS  PRES 


ISsESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

FINE  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

I  ft  Ppr  cnnc  why  it  is  super- 
IO  fyCdSUnS  ior  to  all  others. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS) 

COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  It  and  send  you  the  results....  2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The)  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e)  r. 
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THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS 


A  STANDARD  flACHINE 


Bricks  Made  On  This  Hachine  Are  Beautifully 

# 

Finished  and  Are  of  Equal  Density  Throughout. 

It  Has  Been  Our  Aim  to  Construct  a  Press  That  Would 
Be  of  the  Highest  Practical  Value  to  Brickmakers,  and 
The  Numerous  Duplicate  and  Triplicate  Orders  We  Are 
Always  Receiving,  Assures  Us  That  We  Have  Been 
Successful  in  This  Particular. 

Carried  Off  the  Highest  Honors  at  the  WORLD’S 

COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

We  will  Construct  Complete  Plants  of  Any  Capacity, 

9 

And  Send  Machines  For  Trial  to  Responsible  Parties. 
The  Majority  of  Successful  Press  Brickyards  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  Using  Simpson  Machines. 


The  Simpson  BricK  Press  Co 


Chamber  of  Commerce, 


Agents  For  Canada  : 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co. 
Brantford,  Ont. 


•  “OO 
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The  Clay-worker 


U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 


I  he  U.  S.  Brick  Press  embodies  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  Pressed  Brick 
Manufacturers,  and  its  record  is  proof  conclusive  of  its  perfection  as  a  Pressed  Brick- 
maker.  Write  for  new  descriptive  sheets. 


UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  WORKS, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS: 

72  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R , 
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Sledmans  impioved  Clan  Dlslnlegialois 


Patented  April  10, 1894.  Nos.  518,010,  ;518, Oil. 


Patent  Applied  Foe. 


Figure  1.  This  is  the  old  plan  of  cage  construction. 

While  these  cages  do  good  work,  there  are  certain  me¬ 
chanical  faults  in  their  construction  that  require  exces¬ 
sive  power  to  operate  them,  and  the  capacity  is 
diminished.  The  four  rings  of  cage  pins  are  the  same 
length,  and  this  construction  necessitates  a  recess  in 

the  castings  to  receive 
the  ring  of  the  opposite 
cage.  The  friction  of 
the  ground  product  be¬ 
tween  this  ring  and 
cage  casting  requires 
surplus  power.  The 
pins,  or  bars,  all  being 
the  same  length,  there 
is  no  chance  for  the 
material  to  spread  and 
clear  itself,  as  it  works 

outwardly  in  the  cages,  and  if  the  feeding  is  irregular,  it  constantly  chokes  the  cages  and  checks  the  speed,  so  that  as  good  grinding 
is  not  accomplished. 

Figure  2.  The  construction  of  these  cages  is  such  that  the  best  possible  grinding  can  be 
accomplished,  with  little  power  and  little  wear  and  tear.  We  have  what  is  called  an  in¬ 
creased  clearance  of  the  cages.  (That  is,  they  approach  a  conical  construction  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  shaft  to  the  circumference  of  the  outside  cage.)  The  inside  row  of  pins  is  shorter 
than  the  second  row,  and  the  third  and  fourth  rows  increase  in  length  over  the  second.  By 
this  construction  there  is  no  recess  between  the  ring  of  one  cage  and  the  casting  of  the  other, 
any  material  that  works  behind  the  rings  being  immediately  thrown  outwardly  into  the 
cage  beyond,  for  it  has  a  free  discharge,  and  the  centrifugal  force  it  receives  will  not  permit 
it  to  lodge  between  the  ring  and  casting.  This  increased  clearance  alloAvs  the  material,  as  it 
is  fed  to  the  cages,  to  spread  and  free  itself,  for  it  gives  an  increased  grinding  surface  as  the 
material  works  outwardly.  You  can  feed  the  material  as  irregular  or  fast  as  you  desire  and 
it  will  not  choke  or  clog  the  mill. 

Parties  who  are  familiar  with  the  mechanical  construction  of  Cage  Disintegrators  will 
understand  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  valuable  improvement.  This  cut  also  shows  the  construction  of  our  journal  bearings. 
The  arrangement  for  oiling  is  the  best  and  the  journals  are  constructed  dust  tight,  so  that  there  will  never  be  any  danger  of  heated 
bearings. 

We  can  design  these  Improved  Clearance  Cages  to  fit  the  framework  of  any  other  make  of  Disintegrators,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  any  one  who  appreciates  the  value  of  this  improvement,  with  a  view  of  placing  it  on  his  Disintegrators. 

Remember,  with  our  Improved  Clearance  Cages  you  can  do  much  more  work  with  much  less  power,  and  greatly  reduce  the  wear 
and  tear. 

For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  communicate  with  . 
us  before  placing  your  order. 


THE  accompanying  cuts  show  our  Improved  Disintegrator,  “two 
*  views,”  one  with  the  casing  over  the  cages,  the-other  with  the  casing 
removed.  This  casing,  which  fits  around  the  cages,  has  an  extension 
wing  which  extends  clear  down  to  the  base  plate,  so  when  you  remove  it 
from  over  the  cages,  they  are  presented  in  full  view, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter,  when  slid  apart,  to  reach  the 
interior  parts.  Fastened  to  the  outside  revolving  cage 
are  two  scrapers  ;  the  cross-bars  of  these  scrapers  ex¬ 
tend  some  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  revolving 
cages,  and  revolve  close  to  the  iron  casing  that  fits 
around  the  cages.  This  always  insures  a  space  of  6”  to 
8"  between  the  cages  and  casing  for  a  free  discharge, 
and  the  action  of  these  scrapers  makes  it  impossible  to 
clog  in  grinding  damp  clay.  This  is  the  most  simple 
and  practical  method  to  overcome  clogging  in  grinding 
!l  damp  clay,  and  brickmakers  who  have  had  experience 
J  with  this  class  of  Cage  Clay  Disintegrators  will  appre- 
IL  ciate  the  value  of  this  patented  improvement.  See  cut 
■  ^  below. 


Improved  Scraper. 


STEDHAN’S  FOUNDRY  &  flACHINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Ind. 


. . ^LAT  HXI  XI,A  JSu\  T1  ON  OF 

COLD  FACTS! 


Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions. 


IN  the  discussion  of  kilns  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Chicago,  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  noticeable  when  an  up-draft  kiln  was  referred  to,  some  one  would  re¬ 
mark  that  an  up-draft  kiln  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  the  reason  that  the 
cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  bricks  in  the  arches  would  damage  the  ware.”  We 
wish  to  call  attention  of  brickmakers  to  this  point, 

The  bricks  in  the  arches  or  bottom  of  our  up=draft  kilns  are  as  thoroughly  pro= 
tected  from  cold  air,  as  are  the  top  brick  in  a  down=draft  kiln. 

So  much  for  this;  now  we  maintain  that  we  can  obtain  a  more  uniform  degree  of  heat 
from  top  to  bottom  with  an  upward  draft  which  is  natural,  than  can  be  obtained  with  a 
downward  draft,  which  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  with  an  arch  over  an  up-draft  kiln 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  hard  building  brick  can  be  produced;  without  an  arch  two  courses 
only  on  top  are  salmon. 

Now  as  to  comparative  cost  of  putting  in  the  down  and  the  up-draft  kilns. 


The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  up-draft  kiln  to  hold  200, OtO  brick,  is . $  1,500 

The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  down-draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is .  5,000 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  in  first  cost  on  one  kiln .  3,500 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  on  three  kilns  this  size,  (which  are  necessary  for  a  small 

plant) .  10,500 

We  are  ready  to  verify  these  estimates. 


For  the  best  and  cheapest  kiln  in  use  to-day  for  burning  building  bricks,  the  “Morri¬ 
son  Up-dralt  Kiln”  with  late  improvements  is  unrivaled. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  address 

f*.  B.  IVIOH^ISOfi  8t  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 


For  further  proof. 


ROME,  GA.,  U.  S.  A. 


The;  c 


w  O  R  K  E  R 
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The  Eadalg  Unproved  Down-Drafl  Kiln. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


THE  -  KILN  •  OF  •  THE  •  PERIOD, 


THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

^Sercombe’s  JPatent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 


Patented  in  England,  America,  Prance,  Belgium,  Oermany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Qood  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 
Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  a*  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  Ac.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Ac.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAT. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick  ^ 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 

fjlad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid- 
y  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds,  \ 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed  \ 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  A  CO. 
Third  kiln  now  ordered.  s 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  A  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892: — “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 

Letter  Jrorn  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay-  Worker :  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893. 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 
<fe  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working  ' 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It  : 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser¬ 
vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25, 1893.  < 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J.  > 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi-  > 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,”  £ 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  \ 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that  ( 


your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


EROM  CANADA. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs  : — We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular 
( Extract.  1  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  A  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  A  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SE^COfllBE,  OSyiRJi  8t  BJi, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker  EXJVIOUTH,  t>EVO]Sl,  BfiGURfilD. 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  00.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  r  r  . 
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W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


Incorporated  October  15th,  1892. 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treas.  &  Sec’y. 


MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Qen’l  Hgr 


THE 


CEfiTIJlEI iR 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 


BOEHNCKE’5 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied,  for. 


Up  hnd  Down  Drhft 


Continuous 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

of 

infringe¬ 

ments. 


Brick  Kiln. 

DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE.  - - 


.UJPIAT.H.'LS  OF  Tim  KILN. 

V 

1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersinoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
_  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 


Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSEM 
Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successfu. 

in  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 
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Is  Your  Dryer 


Giving  you 
trouble? 

We  can  help 
you. 

Are  you  de¬ 
pending  on  the 
s u  n  and  the 

weather? 

If  so,  you  are  losing 
money.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  the 

SlllilH  HOl  BlaSt  offer. 

We  will  cheerfully  do  so. 

The** • 

Huyett  &  Smith 
M’f’g  Co.. 

- -I  DETROIT,  niCH. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  BLOWERS,  and  can  BLOW  as  hard  as  anyone  but  prefer  to  let  others 
do  the  BLOWING  in  regard  to  the  MERITS  of  our  BRICK  DRYER;  the  following  testimonial 
letter  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  we  have  on  file. 


Philadelphia,  Penn.,  May  17,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’g  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  our  dryer,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  the  dryer  that  you  sold  us,  with  the  guarantee  of  40,000  stiff'  mud  brick  per  day,  is  now  drying 
from  55,000  to  60,000  per  day,  which  amount  we  And  that  we  can  dry  without  forcing  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  We  use  only  exhaust  steam  in  the  day  time  and  live  steam  at  night,  carrying  about  70 
pounds  of  steam.  We  shut  our  dryer  down  at  12  o’clock  Saturday  night  and  start  at  the  same 
hour  on  Sunday  night. 

Having  made  a  study  of  currents  of  air  and  personally  examined  several  styles  of  dryers  we 
consider  that  your  dryer  is  the  best  on  the  market.  We  have  also  proved  it  to  be  economical 
and  would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  person  needing  a  dryer. 

*  Truly  yours, 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  CO., 

Per  James  H.  Hamilton. 


Plans,  printed  matter,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 

Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St.,  =  DETROIT,  MICH. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street.  4  ®  i  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street.  BRANCHES.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
BOSTON,  48=54  Union  Street.  )  •  I  LONDON,  ENG.,  13  Little  Trinity  Lane,  E.  C. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


The  Standard 
Patent 
Forced  and 
Natural  Draft 
Brick  Driers 

Embody  modern  thought  and  ideas  ;  they  are  constructed  on  scientific  principles  ;  they 
have  proved  eminently  successful  in  every  instance,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  adapted 
to  the  drying  of  not  only  one  but  all  kinds  of  clay. 

They  differ  radically  from  other  makes,  in  that  conditions  are  alterable — not  fixed — 
therefore  any  combination  of  drying  influences  necessary,  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  product  drying,  to  suit  its  particular  nature. 

Furthermore,  the  air  currents  are  under  perfect  control  and  each  and  every  brick, 
regardless  of  its  position  on  the  car,  is  thereby  subjected  to  air  of  the  same  absorbing 
power ;  hence,  the  drying  process  must,  of  a  necessity,  be  absolutely  uniform. 

The  “Standard”  Drier 

Is  undoubtedly  the  BEST  which  the  market  affords,  and,  consequently,  must  be  the 
cheapest,  as  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Investigate  its  merits  before  contracting  elsewhere. 

Can’t  we  send  you  copy  of  our  Catalogue  and  “Opinion  of  Users  ?” 


The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Builders 

of 

Up-to-Date 

Brick 

Driers. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIII.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JULY,  1894.  No.  1. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  ARCHITECTURE. 


BRICK  WORK  IN  HOLLAND. 

T  is  not  the  wealth  of  a  nation  which 
produces  artistic  building.  It  is  not 
altogether  the  ambition  to  produce  the 
artistic  which  enables  a  country  so  to 
do.  Great  wealth  and  the  artistic  instinct 


do  not  naturally  travel  hand  in  hand. 
A  nation  struggling  against  an  aggressive 
enemy  and  burdened  by  peculiar  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics,  would  not  appear  a 
fruitful  field  for  the  high  development 
of  the  arts.  Yet  such  was  Holland.  It 
produced  great  paintings  and  many  of 
them  when  the  nation  was  suffering 
from  outside  oppression  and  attack.  It 


did  this  at  a  time  when  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  properly  care  for  its  physir 
cal  wants.  In  the  world’s  history  this 
has  often  been  true.  During  times  of 
struggle  the  arts  have  taken  to  them¬ 
selves  fresh  life  and  new  vigor.  The 
high  seriousness,  the  emotional  and  pa¬ 
triotic  sentiments  which  are  developed 
within  a  nation  during  a  time  of  war 
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appear  to  be  just  the  thing  necessary  to 
develop  a  new  and  strong  artistic  im¬ 
pulse.  Thus  it  is  that  we  may  look 
back  into  the  history  of  Holland  and 
see  the  great  buildings  and  the  splen¬ 
did  paintings  which  were  produced  in  a 
time  of  struggle  and  oppression.  One 
would  not  expect  to  find  the  dutch 
given  to  expression  in  picturesque  arch¬ 
itecture.  They  are  a  plain,  stolid,  hon¬ 
est,  reasoning  people.  They  are  not  the 
people  whom  we  would  expect  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  fanciful  expression  of  any  kind 
Their  clothes  are  always  simple  with 
few  suggestions  of  color,  yet,  we  find 
their  architecture  bouyant  spirited,  pic¬ 
turesque,  fanciful  and  often  refined  in 
detail.  The  influence  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  ®f  Holland  is  never  sombre.  They 
build  very  largely  with  a  dark  red  brick 
They  do  not  use  large  quantities  of 
stone  in  decoration,  yet  it  is  effectively 
employed.  Altogether  the  architecture 
of  Holland  is  quite  as  picturesque  as 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Certainly  it  is  much  more  startling  in 
its  outlines,  much  more  picturesque 
than  was  common  to  the  architecture 
of  France  of  the  same  period.  The 
general  tendency  of  Dutch  architecture 
has  always  been  towards  the  pictures¬ 
que. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  the 
Amsterdam  gate  in  Haarlem.  This  is 
one  of  the  gates,  or  doors  as  they  are 
more  literally  called,  leading  from  the 
city.  As  will  be  noticed,  it  is  in  brick 
slightly  decorated  with  stone,  though 
the  forms  are  for  the  most  part  brought 
out  in  the  brick  itself.  In  this  struc¬ 
ture  there  is  a  splendid  relation  between 
the  composition  of  the  whole  and  the 
general  details.  The  massing,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  parts  are  handled  in  a  very  in- 
geneous  manner.  It  is  a  composition 
which,  for  ingenuity  of  arrangement, 
beauty  of  sky-line,  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
celled.  Along  with  all  this  goes  a  con¬ 
sistency  of  detail  which  one  does  not 
always  meet  in  picturesqueness.  The 
two  front  towers  from  which  springs  the 
great  archway  of  the  door  are  not  left 
to  the  simple  outlines  and  plain  surfaces 
of  what  comes  behind.  These  two  front 
towers  are  good  in  outline  independent 
of  the  detail  which  is  a  part  of  them. 
However,  had  they  been  left  to  their 
outlines  alone  and  without  the  little  en¬ 
richment  which  is  worked  out  in  the 
simple,  economical  manner  which  we 
see,  there  would  be  lost  to  this  structure 
that  vital  spark  which  places  it  among 
the  great  buildings.  We  have  in  front 


as  stated  before,  the  two  outlines  of 
towers  with  their  refinement  and  division 
and  decoration  of  detail  which  renders 
the  simple  mass  behind  it  yet  more  pic¬ 
turesque  and  more  suited  to  its  general 
position  than  otherwise  would  be  found 
possible.  It  takes  an  artist  of  great 
training  and  splendid  courage  to  make 
certain  parts  exceedingly  simple  and 
plain  in  outline  and  detail.  It  takes 
more  courage  than  belongs  to  most  men 
To  the  ordinary  mortal  there  would  be 
a  temptation  almost  too  strong  to  be 
withstood  to  decorate  and  disturb  the 
surfaces  of  the  two  towers  which  occupy 
the  prominent  position  in  the  middle 
ground. 

We  see  in  this  building  none  of  the 
efforts  at  using  different  colored  mor¬ 
tars,  of  disturbing  and  decorating  all 
surfaces.  We  see  what  can  be  done  by 
a  properly  trained  artist,  with  simple 
material,  and  at  a  relatively  small  ex¬ 
pense.  When  we  look  at  a  structure  of 
this  character,  we  realize  that  very  few 
designers  of  our  own  time  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  possibilities  of  a  rugged 
outline,  simple  detail  combined  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  proper  relation  of 
parts.  The  tendency  in  the  builders  of 
our  own  time  is  to  do  too  much.  It  is 
only  a  short  time  since  we  found  brick 
buildings  wherein  very  startling  effects 
were  secured  by  the  use  of  red  and  white 
mortar  in  the  same  wall.  Often  the 
body  of  the  wall  was  in  red  mortar  and 
the  arches  and  string  courses  in  white 
mortar.  Now,  one  seldom  or  never  saw 
such  a  combination  as  this  worked  out 
successfully.  Yet  this  was  not  the  only 
means  adopted  to  obliterate  all  effort  at 
repose  and  quiet  in  our  buildings.  Most 
of  our  buildings  are  ugly  because  too 
much  is  done  to  them.  The  people 
have  an  idea  that  our  architecture  is 
not  generally  artistic  because  the  means 
to  be  expended  in  our  structures  is  not 
abundant.  This  is  far  from  the  truth. 
What  we  need  more  than  money  is  the 
proper  education  leading  to  the  artistic 
disposition  of  the  material  and  means 
which  are  now  at  hand.  With  the 
money  which  has  been  expended  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  we  could,  had  it  been 
properly  directed  by  educated  artists, 
have  placed  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the 
world’s  higher  artistic  development. 

In  this  design  is  shown  what  may 
well  encourage  those  interested  in  good 
brick  architecture  of  our  own  time.  It 
shows  what  may  be  done  by  simple 
means  intelligently  applied. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 
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EARLY  POTTERY  MOULDS  IN 
AMERICA. 


BY  EDWIN  AT  LEE  BARBER. 


Head  design  for  Jewel¬ 
ry— Probably  by  Flax- 
man. 


OTTERY  is  either 
hand  -  modeled, 
“thrown”  or 
moulded.  Primi¬ 
tive  races,  such  as 
the  ancient  Peruvi-  / 
ans  and  Mexicans, 
and  the  Mound 
Builders  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley, 
fashioned  their  vessels  by  hand,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  rotary  disc.  The 
“throwing”  process,  employed  by  civi¬ 
lized  peoples  since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  consists  in  shaping 
pieces  by  hand  on  the  revolving  potter’s 
wheel.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
pottery,  however,  is  made  in  moulds, 
which  method  insures  uniformity  in 
size  and  shape.  Only  the  most  simple 
forms  can  be  fashioned  by  throwing,  but 
intricate  designs  can  be  reproduced  by 
means  of  moulds,  though  sometimes  a 
single  design  must  be  made  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  sections  which  are  after¬ 
wards  joined  together.  In  order  to 
make  a  mould  it  is  first  necessary  to 
model  the  design  in  clay,  from  which 
a  plaster  cast  is  taken.  From  this,  in 
turn,  an  impression  is  made  in  clay, 
which  is  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
model,  and  after  this  is  burned  hard,  it 
is  preserved  as  a  block  from  which  any 
number  of  working  moulds  can  be 


Medallion  Portrait  of  Daniel  O'  Connell— Jersey 
City  Pottery. 

obtained.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  mould  which  is  to 
be  used  in  forming  pieces  for  the  kiln, 
four  distinct  operations  are  necessary, — 
first,  the  designing  of  the  model,  or 
relief  positive,  in  unbaked  clay;  second, 
the  making  of  a  depressed  negative,  in 
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plaster;  third,  the  forming  of  a  dupli¬ 
cate  positive  in  clay,  which  is  to  be 
burned,  and  fourth,  the  securing  of  a 
working  mould  in  intaglis.  These  suc¬ 
cessive  operations  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  block  form,  from  which  any 
number  of  moulds  may  be  made.  The 
original  model  might  be  made  of  fire 


brought  many  moulds  with  them,  which 
had  previously  done  service  in  English 
potteries.  At  first  very  little  original 
designing  was  attempted  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  old  moulds  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market.  Toby  jugs,  cow  creamers, 
rustic  pitchers  and  other  designs  made 


BOAR  HUNT— Modeled  by  Greatbach  for  a  Wales-  Pitcher. 


clay  and  burned  in  the  kiln,  instead  of 
reproducing  the  form,  but  if  any  acci¬ 
dent  should  happen  to  it  in  the  process 
of  firing,  the  entire  work  of  modeling 
would  have  to  be  repeated.  Hence  the 
precaution  of  preserving  the  model. 
Some  designs  are  reproduced  in  such 
large  numbers,  that  many  moulds  are 
worn  out  by  constant  use,  and  new  ones 
must  be  substituted  to  insure  sharpness 
in  detail.  The  baked  block  form  will 
furnish  an  indefinite  number  of  perfect 
moulds,  but  should  any  accident  befall 
it,  the  original  block  mould  can  be 
brought  forth  again,  from  which  an¬ 
other  block  can  be  made. 

The  casting  process  differs  from  ordi¬ 
nary  moulding  in  the  use  of  liquid 
“slip”  instead  of  plastic  clay.  The  same 
moulds  may  be  used,  into  which  the 
diluted  clay  is  poured.  After  the  hol¬ 
low  mould  has  been  filled  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  moments,  the  plaster 
will  absorb  a  portion  of  the  moisture 
and  convert  the  slip  which  is  directly 
in  contact,  into  a  paste  which  adheres 
to  the  plaster,  and  when  the  superfluous 
slip  has  been  emptied  out,  a  layer  of 
clay,  of  uniform  thickness,  will  remain. 
This  may  be  delivered  from  the  mould 
after  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short 
time  and  then  laid  aside  to  dry  before 
burning. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  when 
English  potters  came  to  this  country  to 
pursue  their  calling  in  new  fields,  they 


here  will  be  readily  recognized  as  repro¬ 
ductions  of  earlier  English  forms.  Other 
pieces,  with  relief  design  of  sporting 
subjects,  Bacchanalian  heads,  knights  in 
armor  and  other  exotic  devices,  were 
made  from  imported  moulds.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  small  plaster  mould 
of  an  exquisitely  executed  female  head, 
evidently  one  of  Flaxman’s  cameo  de¬ 
signs,  which  was  in  use  years  ago  at  one 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  potteries.  We  do 
not  know  how  this  work  of  art  was 
utilized  in  the  New  Jersey  pottery,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  served  as  a  mould 
for  making  ornamental  details  for  some 
common  pottery  utensil.  We  know 
that  similar  moulds,  taken  from  en¬ 
graved  gems  executed  in  England  by 
the  best  artists  at  great  expense,  have 
been  brought  to  this  country  and 
degraded  to  the  use  of  manufacturing 
cheap  glass  buckles  and  brooches. 

Daniel  Greatbach,  an  English  modeler, 
who  settled  at  Jersey  City  about  1830, 
brought  with  him  from  Staffordshire  a 
large  number  of  English  moulds  which 
he  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
which  he,  at  a  later  date,  modified  and 
altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
Jersey  City  Pottery.  In  1849  we  find 
that  a  Philadelphia  potter  (R.  B.  Beach) 
was  using  a  pitcher  mould  representing 
the  head  of  the  Irish  patriot,  Daniel 
O’Connell,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Doulton  works  of  London,  England,  and 
at  Jersey  City  a  relief  medallion  portrait 


of  O’Connell  was  used  as  a  decorative 
detail  on  certain  pieces  of  pottery  made 
there.  This  medallion,  the  mould  of 
which  is  still  in  existence,  is  here  shown. 
Greatbach,  however,  did  not  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  moulds  which  he  brought 
from  England,  some  of  which  may  have 
been  of  his  own  designing,  but  com¬ 
menced  the  modeling  of  new  designs. 
His  work  is  distinguished  by  fine  execu¬ 
tion  and  conscientious  attention  to 
detail,  and  he  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  ablest  of  our  early  modelers. 
When  he  attached  himself  to  the  Ben¬ 
nington  (Vt.)  Pottery,  at  a  later  date,  he 
continued  to  produce  new  patterns  both 
in  shapes  and  in  ornaments  for  applying 
to  the  outside  of  vessels. 

The  Jersey  City  hunting  pitcher  with 
hound  handle,  is  perhaps  one  of  his 
earliest  and  best  known  designs.  On 
one  side  was  a  representation  of  a  stag 
hunt,  and  on  the  opposite  a  combat  of 
boar  and  dogs.  This  was  designed  as  a 
solid  piece  with  relief  ornamentation, 
and  pitcher  moulds  are  still  extant; 
but  we  also  find  among  the  minor  plas¬ 
ter  casts,  which  have  survived  from  the 
stock  of  the  old  pottery,  some  separate 
moulds  of  these  hunting  scenes,  which 


Small  Mould  showing  Floral  design — By  Great¬ 
bach. 

were  doubtless  applied  to  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  pitcher  design  which,  when 
finished,  would  present  practically  the 
same  effect.  These  ornaments  on  com¬ 
ing  from  the  mould  are  soft  and  pliable 
and  can  readily  be  bent  and  attached 
to  a  curved  surface.  The  moulds  of  his 
hunting  scenes  have  survived  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  old  pottery  and  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plaster  casts  and  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  here  the  boar-hunt  design, 
taken  from  the  original  mould.  The 
details  are  so  accurately  brought  out 
that  the  hairs  on  the  dogs  are  distinctly 
visible. 

Greatbach  also  modeled  a  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  floral  details  for  attachment  to 
pitchers,  mugs,  and  various  other  uten¬ 
sils.  One  of  these  moulds  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  hunting  pitcher  was  so  popular 
that  Greatbach  reproduced  it  for  the 
Bennington  works,  with  certain  modifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  addition  of  a  relief 
band  of  grapes  and  vines. 

Josiah  Jones  was  also  a  skillful  mod¬ 
eler  at  the  works  of  Charles  Cartlidge  & 
Co.,  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  previous  to  1850. 
He  modeled  a  number  of  medallion 
portraits  of  prominent  Americans,  in¬ 
cluding  George  Washington,  Daniel 
Webster,  Henry  Clay  and  Zachary  Tay¬ 
lor,  which  were  produced  in  fine  porce¬ 
lain.  I  have  seen  some  exquisite  little 
jewelry  relief  portraits  of  members  of 
Mr.  Cartlidge’s  family  in  biscuit  porce¬ 
lain,  the  work  of  Mr.  Jones,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  original  moulds  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed. 

Among  the  unused  and  forgotten 
moulds  which  still  repose  on  the  dusty 
shelves  of  some  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
potteries  are  many  which  were  in  ex¬ 
tensive  use  over  half  a  century  ago, 
some  of  which  were  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land  when  the  pottery  industry  was  in 
its  infancy  in  this  country.  Grotesque 
heads,  fancy  pitchers,  and  other  shapes 
may  be  found  among  these  but  they 
have  been  worn  out  or  discarded  for  the 
more  utilitarian  forms  which  are  in 
demand  at  the  present  day. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

FIRE  CLAY  AND  ITS  PROPER  AP¬ 
PLICATION. 

LIME  AND  MAGNESIA. 

N  a  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  of  fire  clay  the 
quantities  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  magne¬ 
sium  present  are 
always  reported  in 
percentages  by 
weight  as  lime  (cao)  and  magnesia 
(mgo). 

It  does  not  matter  whether  these  ele¬ 
ments  exist  in  the  clay  combined  with 
other  elements  in  the  form  of  a  carbon¬ 
ate  or  a  sulphate,  the  chemist  always 


reports  the  calcium  and  magnesium  as 
above  stated. 

This  being  so,  it  is  quite  consistent  to 
confine  ourselves  to  these  terms,  mag¬ 
nesia  and  lime  in  speaking  of  these  im¬ 
purities. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  re¬ 
view  much  which  has  already  been  said 
in  previous  articles,  explaining  the 
chemical  properties  of  these  two  ele¬ 
ments  and  describing  the  diflerent  com¬ 
pounds  they  form. 

Fire  clays  may  contain  the  sulphate, 
carbonate  phosphate  or  silicates  of  mag¬ 
nesia  or  lime  and  the  effect  of  intense 
heat  is  always  to  produce  fusion  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  temperature 
at  which  a  complete  fusion  takes  place, 
varies  directly  with  the  quantity  of  lime 
and  magnesia  present,  other  impurities 
remaining  constant. 

The  tendency  of  a  refractory  material 
to  melt  when  subjected  to  an  intense 
heat  and  the  sundry  difficulties  experi¬ 
enced  in  burning  fire  clays,  without 
checking  or  cracking  are  too  often  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  presence  of  one  or  both 
of  these  elements.  Clays  invariably 
carry  in  their  composition  other  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  alkalies,  which  in 
combination  with  silica  fuse  more  read¬ 
ily  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
either  magnesia  or  lime,  when  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment.  If  you  take 
chemically  pure  calcium-oxide,  and 
mix  with  it  silica  which  has  been  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  washed  and  ignited,  you 
will  discover  that  an  exceedingly  high 
temperature  is  necessary  to  fuse  the 
mass.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  tri¬ 
turate  this  mixture  of  calcium-oxide 
and  silica  with  a  little  alkali  (either 
sodium  or  potassium  carbonate),  you 
will  note  that  the  fusion  takes  place  at 
a  much  lower  temperature. 

Again,  if  two  mixtures  are  made,  one 
of  pure  silica  and  chemically  pure  cal¬ 
cium-oxide  and  another  of  clay,  (which 
is  practically  free  from  impurities)  and 
calcium-oxide,  the  proportions  by 
weight  of  silica  and  calcium-oxide  in 
the  first  being  the  same  as  the  clay  and 
calcium-oxide  in  second,  you  will 
find  that  the  clay  mixture  shows  a  more 
thorough  fusion  than  the  silica  mixture 
The  mixtures  are  to  be  sifted  through 
the  same  size  mesh  and  subjected  to 
heat  of  the  same  intensity.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  alumina  will  act  as  a  base, 
in  assisting  the  re-action  between  the 
lime  and  silica.  To  be  sure,  lime  and 
magnesia  form  fusible  silicates  which 


eflect  a  complete  vitrification,  practical¬ 
ly  speaking,  but  they  need  the  help  of 
the  alkalies  to  bring  about  fusion  at  a 
reasonable  degree  of  heat. 

So  little  is  said  in  practice  about  the 
vitrifying  power  of  the  alkalies  and  so 
much  about  that  of  lime  and  magnesia 
in  connection  with  clays. 

The  subject  recalls  to  my  mind  an 
interesting  coincidence  that  happened 
a  few  months  ago,  which  serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  fearful  most  people  are  of 
clays  containing  lime.  I  was  asked  to 
analyze  a  sample  of  fire-clay  especially 
with  respect  to  its  percentage  of  lime. 
The  person,  who  brought  me  the  clay, 
said  that  he  had  sold  and  shipped  a  car¬ 
go  of  clay,  of  which  this  was  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple,  to  a  man  who  had  expressed  himself 
as  being  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it. 
The  purchaser  claimed  that  the  entire 
cargo  was  very  badly  contaminated  with 
lime. 

The  only  proof  he  had  to  substantiate 
his  theory,  which  seemed  quite  conclu¬ 
sive  in  his  own  mind,  was  that  on  the 
surface,  where  the  clay  had  become  dry 
a  white  powder  appeared  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  fire  clay  was  of  a  “red  spotted” 
variety,  so  the  contrast  of  colors  made 
the  dry  white  powder  quite  conspicuous 
Without  waiting  to  let  the  dispute  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  unhappy  end,  I  settled  the 
controversy  by  subjecting  the  samples 
to  a  careful  analysis.  I  felt  quite  con¬ 
vinced  in  my  own  mind  that  there  was 
no  great  amount  of  lime  present;  how¬ 
ever  I  had  been  worked  up  to  such  a 
high  pitch  of  excitement,  I  held  my 
breath  while  administering  the  ammo- 
nium-oxolate  to  precipitate  the  lime  in 
my  solution.  The  analysis  showed  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  purchaser  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  judgement,  for  the  results, 
magnesia  Mgo  .20;  Lime  Cao  .43;  left 
no  room  for  doubt  in  relation  to  the 
matter.  The  mysterious  “white  pow¬ 
der”  proved  to  be  dry  white  clay. 

Charles  Ferry. 

[To  be  Continued .] 


CONSTANCY  IS  IMMENSE. 


The  constant  drop  of  water 
Wears  away  the  hardest  stone ; 

The  constant  gnaw  of  Towser 
Masticates  the  toughest  bone. 

The  constant  cooing  lover 
Carries  off  the  blushing  maid; 

And  the  constant  advertiser 
Is  the  one  who  gets  the  trade. 

— From  the  Wahoo  Wasp. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 


Origin  of  Present  Styles— Imitation  a 
Bane  to  Real  Art  Work— Ancient 
and  Modern  Types. 


Fourth  Paper. 


£  HERE  are  two  periods  of  pot- 
[_/  tery  in  America,  “Prehisto- 
y  ric  American,”  and  the 
“Moorish,”  brought  over  by 
the  Spaniards. 

From  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Spanish  Caravels  these 
two  forces  have  been  and 
are  conflicting  in  the 
minds  of  every  designer  and 
decorator  combining  “Clay  and 
Color.”  It  existed  markably  in 
all  original  productions  of  purely 
American  origin  in  the  World’s  Fair  in 


1893. 


We  must  strictly  bar  out  of  course  all 
this  aflection  of  modern  Anglomania, 
these  germanized  anglicized,  boulevar- 
dized  American  students  from  the  Quar- 
tier  Latin,  who  speak  no  language  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  whose  brains  are  equally 
Polyglot  and  Perverse. 

To  think  we  must  be  real.  To  be 
original — of  the  soil ! 


Now,  before  touching  “Dates  and  de¬ 
tails.”  You  all  know  the  story  of  the 
Bedouin  from  the  Midway?  When 
asked  by  the  American  to  indulge 
therein,  remarked  :  “Thank  you,  I  drank 
yesterday.” 

Look  carefully  at  the  illustration  of 
this  article,  among  that  which  the  hand 
maiden  describes  as  “Masters  Rubbish,” 
you  may  see  Spanish,  Moorish  and 
Mexican,  modern  and  antique  pottery 
and  tiles.  Do  you  see  the  family  re¬ 
semblance  ?  Among  them  is  no  machine 
decoration,  all  free  drawing,  and  brush 
work,  and  one  thing  which  the  illustra¬ 
tion  does  not  show  is  that  among  them 
no  piece  of  ware  is  translucent,  but  all 
are  like  the  Italian  Faience  I  spoke  of 
in  a  previous  article,  or  in  other  words, 
the  body  is  of  that  which  was  used  by 
the  “Ancients,”  or  common  brick  clay, 
with  a  white  glaze. 

One  tile  has  been  in  the  wall  of  a 
church  in  Mexico  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  But  in  that  country  of  evolution, 
where  churches  are  turned  into  libraries 
and  government  schools,  and  church 
steeples  into  the  more  practical  use  of 
serving  as  light-houses  on  the  sea  coast, 
instead  of  hanging  bells  in  to  annoy  the 
neighborhood,  I  saw  no  reason  to  pre¬ 
vent  doing  a  little  despoiling  also  on 
my  own  account. 


The  very  word  “Ancient”  suggests  the 
Pyramids  and  Egypt,  and  from  the 
famous  old  countries,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean,  Europe  has 
gathered  its  earliest  specimens  of  pottery, 
as  it  has  gathered  its  earliest  specimens 
of  almost  every  other  branch  of  art  or 
industry — from  Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, 
Cypress  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  best  collection  in  Europe  of 
Hispano  Mauresque  faiences  is  at 
Sevres,  namely,  the  Davilliers  collection. 
They  were  bequeathed,  and  their  correct 
origin  was  the  subject  of  a  work  by  Mr. 
Davilliers.  The  specialty  of  the  ware  being 
its  metallic  lustre ,  causing  them  wrongly  to  be 
taken  for  Italian  products. 

During  the  dark  ages,  that  succeeded 
the  subdivision  of  the  Western  Empire, 
the  manufacture  of  decorative  pottery 
was  entirely  lost  in  Europe.  It  first  re¬ 
appeared  in  Spain,  carried  thither  by 
Mohammedan  invaders. 

When  the*  Arabs  invaded  Europe  and 
spread  themselves  along  various  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  occupied  Spain 
and  the  neighboring  Islands,  they 
brought  with  them  their  knowledge  and 
skill  in  many  Oriental  Arts,  and  among 
them  was  the  manufacture  of  tiles  of 
enameled  ware  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  the  Mosques  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  were  adorned.  These  beautiful 
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tiles  called  by  the  Spaniards  “Azulejos,” 
(literally  a  varnished  tile)  are  of  a  pale 
clay,  like  that  exactly  of  which  Mil¬ 
waukee  brick  is  made,  the  surface  is 
coated  over  with  a  white  opaque  enamel, 
upon  which  the  elaborate  designs  were 
executed  in  colors  and  are  not  underglaze, 
as  is  generally  understood.  The  tints  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  early  tiles  are  usually 
blue  or  brown,  the  latter,  when  placed 
in  the  proper  light,  being  irridescent. 
The  whole  of  the  courts  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra  were  probably  paved  with  these  tiles, 
but  a  portion  of  one  pavement  only  now 
remains.  A  bordering  of  green  enam¬ 
elled  tiles  is  round  the  fountain  of  lions 
in  the  Alhambra.  The  most  beautiful 
example  of  Moorish  Pottery  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  “La  Jara”  of  the  Alhambra.  The 
ground  is  white,  the  ornaments  either 
blue  or  of  a  gold  and  admixture  of  cop¬ 
per  lustre.  The  most  famous  manufact¬ 
urers  of  this  pottery  were  Malaga,  Valen¬ 
cia  and  Majorca,  the  latter 'island  being 
celebrated  in  the  fourteenth  century  for  its 
enameled  pottery. 

SEVILLE  POTTERY  AND  SAINTS. 

Since  the  most  ancient  times,  Seville 
has  been  noted  for  both.  Here  on  this 
continent  we  have  only  one  American 
Saint  on  the  Calendar — St.  Rose  of 
Lima.  Seville  alone  has  two,  both  were 
pretty,  and  potters’  daughters  from  the 
suburb  of  Triana. 

There  are  even  now  various  depots 
in  that  city  of  so-called  Triana  ware,  but 
the  suburb  itself  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  place  to  study  the  old  industry. 
The  potters  are  nearly  all  in  the  same 
dear  old  street,  and  their  premises,  as 
ever,  dirty,  inconvenient  and  close ;  as 
in  Mexico,  South  and  Central  America, 
the  decorator  sits  cross  legged  on  the 
floor  and  spins  the  wheel  with  the  end 
of  the  brush.  In  one  place  it  is  possible 
to  witness  all  stages  of  the  pottery 
manufacture  right  in  the  kiln  room. 
All  the  appliances  are  of  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity,  in  fact,  no  change  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  has  been  introduced  since  the  days 
the  good  catholics  made  the  potters 
daughters,  St.  Julia  and  her  sister,  the 
patron  saints  of  Seville. 

Ths  ware  itself  is  of  a  coarse  quality, 
yet  there  are  specimens  of  remarkable 
beauty  among  them.  The  present  in¬ 
habitants  of  Seville  use  the  same  shapes 
pitchers  and  bottles,  you  all  know  in 
the  pictures  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez, 
not  catering  for  the  American  shopper’s 
— “What  you  got  new  this  morning?” 
The  result  of  the  advent  of  the  linen 
draper  in  Ceramics. 


The  method  of  decoration  employed 
is  decidedly  original,  consisting  of 
geometrical  designs,  or  of  subjects  to 
suit  Spanish  taste  and  customs,  (Mata¬ 
dor’s  serenaders,  etc.,)  but  all  in  a  rough, 
strong  style  of  treatment. 

Now  near  these  potteries  in  beautiful 
sunny,  vineclad  Spain,  there  are  what 
are  called  “Gitanerios,”  for  the  Cave  dwel¬ 
ler  is  not  peculiar  to  this  continent.  This 
race  of  potters  is  not  of  that  soil  how¬ 
ever,  they  emigrated  there,  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  origin  are  their  own ; 
they  have  a  verse : 

No  Camelo  ser  eray,  es  Calo  ml  nacimiento, 

No  Camelo  ser  eray,  con  ser  Calo  me  contento- 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  Lord,  I  am  by  birth  a 

Gypsy 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  gentleman, 

I  am  content  with  being— a  Calo  ! 

This  is  the  feeling  I  would  instill 
into  everyone, whose  hands  are  in  native 
clays.  Be  yourselves!  Be  something! 
Anything  but  a  poor  copy  of  something 
else  from  somewhere ! 

Now  in  beautiful  Guadalajara,  not  the 
one  named  for  it  by  the  potters  who 
came  from  there  to  Mexico,  the  old  one 
in  Spain, yon  will  find  these  people,  and 
there  also  you  will  find  people  (just  as 
it  is  in  America,)  who  run  after  them 
what  are  called  “Aficionados,”  (the  af¬ 
fected  ones).  They  are  laughed  at  by 
both  sides,  those  who  see  their  folly, 
and  those  who  profit  by  it,  laughed  at 
by  Lord  and  Calo,  by  Gypsy  and  by  gen¬ 
tile. 

Now  where  did  this  race,  at  home 
round  brickyard  and  pottery  come  from, 
like  the  whilom  masters  of  Spain,  the 
Arabs?  From  Egypt?  Yes  and  no, 
perhaps.  Through  Egypt  ?  Certainly 
But  if  you  will  look  at  your  map  you 
will  see  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  Follow  a 
line  to  Persia,  Rhages,  Ispahan  and  the 
cities  where  tiles  with  metallic  lustre 
were  made  2,000  years  ago.  From  there 
to  Damascus  or  the  Caucasus,  the  great 
sandy  desert,  or  down  the  Nile,  as  Con¬ 
querors  or  in  flight,  the  strange  race 
came.  To  Spain,  to  Moscow,  and  where 
else?  The  most  massive  building  on 
this  continent  erected  to  date,  one  in 
Salt  Lake  City  has  strong  traces,  they 
will  tell  you  of  this  same  people, one  built 
to  remain  and  designed  by  an  Angel,  a 
London  architect  of  this  name  with,  it 
is  said  strong  traces  of  the  blood  of  this 
people  in  him. 

Now  we  all  know  that  Persia  was  the 
country  from  which  the  Arabs  derived 
the  arts,  afterwards  developed  by  them 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  The  successors 
and  followers  of  Mahomed  were,  after 


all,  but  rude  Bedouins,  and  those  from 
Damascus  gradually  acquired  culture 
from  contact  with  the  more  refined 
countries  which  they  overran. 

The  powerful  Abbaside  Khalifs  of 
Bagdad,  no  doubt  summoned  to  their 
court  men  of  science  and  learning  from 
all  the  countries  under  their  sway;  Per¬ 
sia  furnishing  them  with  architects  and 
other  artists.  Skilled  Persian  workmen 
were  no  doubt  employed  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  decorating  the  Mosques  and 
palaces  in  the  Arab  Capital,  situated  as 
it  was  on  the  very  frontier  of  their  own 
country.  Thence  arose  the  so-called 
“Arabian”  or  Arabesque  style  of  orna¬ 
ment,  afterwards  so  widely  spread  and 
now  so  well  known.  The  peculiar  pen¬ 
dant  ornamentation  of  vaults  and  niches 
of  which  the  Alhambra  is  so  typical  an 
example,  used  throughout  Persia  to-day, 
and  of  which  perhaps  on  this  continent 
the  best  examples  are  the  great  bath 
house  near  Helena,  Montana,  and  the 
laying  in  Hospital  at  Pueblo  de  los 
Angeles  in  Mexico. 

Specimens  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Rhages,  a  city  finally  destroyed 
600  years  ago. 

The  presence  of  a  considerable  colony 
of  “Persian”  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the 
Moors,  is  attested  by  a  document  assign¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Rioja  to  the  “Persians” 
as  their  place  of  residence,  when  at 
home.  This  fact  was  lately  brought  to 
light  by  a  Spanish  traveller  in  Persia — 
Senor  Rivademeyra. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
the  East,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  trade  from  India  and  China  passsed 
either  overland,  through  Central  As’a,  or 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Europe, 
Persia  being  a  central  point  in  the 
transit.  Up  to  A.  D.  1,600  this  trade 
route  was  frequented. 

But  long  before  the  Europeans  these 
Persians  made  such  beautiful  earthen¬ 
wares  that  they  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  Chinese  porcelain,  either  as  regards 
design,  color,  or  form.  Chardin  who 
wrote  in  French,  at  the  time  the  Arma¬ 
da  did  not  capture  the  Elizabethean 
period,  notes  one  bowl  500  years  old. 

Much  of  the  work  in  Museums  of 
this  period  bears  the  mark  of  China,  but 
those  who  made  it  were  “Persians,”  and 
the  body  was  earthenware,  and  not  translucent 
Chinese  porcelain.  Such  things  cannot 
be  done  to-day  with  the  existence  of  all 
these  learned  and  amateur  ceramic  as¬ 
sociations,  of  course,  and  yet  we  know 
that  Chinese  Artizans  and  Engineers 
came  to  Persia  with  Hulaki  Khan  in  A. 
D.  1256.  Richard  G.  Frackelton. 

[To  be  continued .] 
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Technical  Education  At  Last. 


THE  brickmakers  who  attended  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  last  January,  and  in  fact  those 
who  have  read  the  issues  of  the 
Clay-Worker  since  that  time  as  care¬ 
fully  as  they  ought,  have  probably  kept 
track  to  some  extent  of  the  educational 
movement  which  began  at  that  meeting 
and  which  the  Ohio  clayworkers  have 
been  vigorously  pushing  ever  since. 

It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  to  the  official 
announcement  of  the  new  clayworkers’ 
school  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  At  last  the  much  discussed 


question  has  been  settled,  and  the  misty 
clayworkers’  schools  which  have  from 
time  to  time  issued  from  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  our  worthy  contribu¬ 
tors  are  now  to  be  replaced  by  some¬ 
thing  tangible. 

And  now  that  the  prospect  has  been 
auspiciously  launched  and  is  soon  to 
make  its  trial  trip  through  the  sea  of 
popular  criticism,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  may 
wish  to  know  a  little  more  definitely 
about  “its  lines  and  its  motive  power.” 

As  the  history  of  the  movement  is 
familiar  or  at  least  accessible  to  all,  as 


before  in-! 
d  i  c  a  t  e  d,  j 
nothing] 
need  be  added  as  to  that  subject,  except 
this,  that  due  credit  must  be  assigned 
to  those  who  have  spoken  in  the  past 
on  this  subject  and  who  have  said  their 
say  and  done  their  share  to  quicken 
the  interest  and  destroy  the  apathy 
which  has  so  long  pervaded 

the  clayworking  classes.  The  in¬ 

stant  recognition  and  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  which  has  been  accorded  to  this 
movement  since  its  first  inception  could 
not  have  been  obtained  a  few  years  ago, 
and  for  this  the  thanks  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  are  due  mainly  to  the  clay  trade 
journals  and  those  who  have  written  in 
their  columns. 

The  last  official  step  completing  the 
organization  of  the  school  was  taken  on 
the  26th  of  May  1894,  only  four  months 
from  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  by 
the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  location  of 
the  school.  Some  few  clay  manufac¬ 
turers  have  said  or  written  that  such  a 
school  should  be  located  in  a  claywork¬ 
ing  district  where  the  pupils  could  have 
the  advantages  of  seeing  the  practice  of 
outside  establishments,  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  those  who  are  eminent 
each  in  his  own  line.  These  reasons 
would  be  entitled  to  more  weight  if  the 
location  were  elsewhere  than  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  for  though  clayworking  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  is  confined  to  a  paving 
brick  plant,  a  sewer  pipe  plant  and  a 
pressed  brick  plant  with  the  usual  fringe 
of  outside  brick  yards  around  the  town, 
still  hardly  a  point  could  be  chosen  in 
this  state,  affording  easy  access  to  so 
large  a  number  of  clayworking  districts 
and  such  a  variety  of  clayworking  in¬ 
dustries.  Within  easy  reach  of  Colum- 
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bus  by  cheap  excursions  can  be  seen  the 
manufacture  of  every  grade  of  pottery* 
from  the  stoneware  maker  laboriously 
producing  his  wares  on  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  “kick  wheel”  to  the  beautiful 
china  ware  creations  of  the  E.  Liver¬ 
pool  potteries;  the  manufacture  of  re¬ 
fractory  materials  from  the  common 
fire  brick  to  the  glass  pot  weighing  4,000 
pounds;  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe 
from  the  fire  clay  of  the  Ohio  river  hills 
or  from  the  Akron  shales.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  bricks  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and 
qualities  from  the  humble  hand  molded 
article,  to  the  finest  architectural  and 
decorative  grades.  In  fact  we  can  show 
almost  everything  here  in  Ohio,  except 
a  brickyard  like  Brother  Craft’s  where 
he  burns  his  brick  with  250  pounds 
of  coal  to  the  thousand,  and  a  modern 
Chicago  brickyard  where  they  make 
about  half  a  million  a  day  and  get 
through  before  dinner  time. 

But  seriously,  the  location  of  such  a 
school  could  hardly  have  been  more 
favorably  chosen  as  far  as  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  sight  seeing  are  concerned. 
Still,  this  point  is  not  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  deciding  the  location. 

As  a  rule,  those  who  come  to  study 
will  have  had  practical  experience,  more 
or  less,  at  home,  and  the  things  they 
will  need  will  be  rather  the  mental  drill 
and  discipline  of  the  well  ordered  uni¬ 
versity  than  frequent  resort  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  of  the  outside  world.  In 
other  words,  the  young  men  will  come 
to  learn  what  they  cannot  find  out  in 
the  brickyards  and  potteries  and  though 


it  is  hoped  to  educate  them  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  trips  illustrating  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  achievements  of  the  present, 
this  will  not  be  the  main  or  even  a  very 
important  part  of  the  training. 

Whatever  the  opinion  of  the  clay 
working  fraternity  may  be  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Columbus,  there  will  be 
only  congratulations  that  the  Ohio 
State  University  was  the  first  to  step  for¬ 
ward  and  open  its  doors  to  them.  To 
all  who  have  seen  its  beautiful  campus, 
dotted  with  handsome  buildings,  its 


busy  laboratories  and  its  bustling, 
workshops,  its  farm,  its  dairy  and  its 
shady  groves,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
the  conveniences  and  security  of  a  well 
ordered  city,  this  announcement  will 
convey  nothing  but  pleasure. 

Though  the  quarters  to  be  occupied 
by  the  new  department  have  not  yet 
been  officially  decided  by  the  University 
authorities,  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
be  in  “Orton  Hall”  of  which  a  view  is 
here  given.  This  building  is  named 
after  Dr.  Edward  Orton,  the  veteran 
State  Geologist,  and  is  itself  no  small 
tribute  to  the  clay  working  industries  of 
Ohio,  for  its  roof,  its  fire  proof  floors, 
and  its  tiled  vestibules  are  all  their  work 
as  the  stone  of  its  walls  and  its  carved 
arches  are  the  product  of  Ohio  quarries. 

The  question,  though,  which  all  will 
be  most  interested  in  discussing  will  be 
the  course  of  instruction.  Many  a  man 
will  say,  “How  can  so  variable  a  thing  as 
clay  be  made  the  basis  of  an  education¬ 
al  course.  Why,  I  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  my  money  and  many  years  of 
hard  work  in  trying  to  learn  the  nature 
of  my  own  clay  bed,  and  yet  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  no  body  else’s  is  just 
the  same.” 

This  irregularity  of  composition,  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  behavior  of  clays 
externally  so  similar  is  the  very  key 
note  of  the  school.  If  it  were  not  for 
this,  such  an  enterprise  would  hardly 
be  necessary.  But  as  it  is,  though  the 
sum  total  of  our  knowledge  of  clays  is 
gee  it,  still  it  needs  above  all,  classifica- 
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tion,  instead  of  a  mass  of  chaotic  facts, 
we  want  principles.  There  is  just  as 
much  order  and  beautiful  scientific  har¬ 
mony  and  accuracy  underlying  the  be¬ 
havior  of  our  clays  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  technology.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  we  have  not  yet  gotten  to 
the  bottom  of  the  study.  We  have  been 
going  along  for  generations  content 
with  doing  as  our  fathers  did  or  content 
with  mechanical  improvements,  while 
other  industries  have  applied  the  mod¬ 
ern  scientific  methods  and  have  steadily 
forged  past  in  the  race  for  superiority. 
However  it  is  hardly  needed  now  to  de¬ 
fend  the  need  of  technical  education — 
preceding  writeis  have  done  that. 

But  the  vital  question  now  is  how 
to  educate  what  to  teach,  etc.,  etc. 

This  subject  was  discussed 
more  fully  in  a  previous  paper 
than  the  present  space  allows. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  course  found  below  does  not 
represent  our  ideas  of  all  that  is 
there  to  learn,  or  all  that  would 
be  directly  useful,  or  even  all 
that  is  almost  essential  to  the 
clayworker.  It  simply  represents 
as  much  work  as  any  average  man 
can  accomplish  in  two  years,  on 
lines  which  seem  to  offer  the 
most  immediate  gain.  What  we 
offer  is  as  follows :  “The  elements 
of  physics,  that  is  the  principal 
facts  about  matter,  its  solid  liquid 
and  gaseous  forms,  about  heat, 
light  and  electricity.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  mathematics,  valuable 
as  a  mental  drill  if  for  no  other 
purpose.  The  elements  of  geology, 
beginning  with  physical  geogra¬ 
phy,  which  is  the  geology  of  the 
present  day,  then  taking  up  the 
geology  of  the  j>ast,  and  lastly, 
economic  geology  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  geology  to  such  questions 
as  clayworkers  meet  in  their  practical 
work. 

The  study  of  chemistry  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  course — it  begins  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  extends  to  the  end  and 
though  by  no  means  complete  even  in 
this  narrow  specialty,  still  it  is  as  thor¬ 
ough  as  the  time  allows.  Beside  these 
branches  of  science,  a  little  training  is 
given  in  mechanical  drawing,  useful  to 
every  one  who  knows  it,  and  in  mechan¬ 
ical  work  or  manual  training.  Many  a 
clayworker  would  have  saved  himself 
hundreds  of  dollars  loss  if  he  even  had 
as  much  facility  in  the  use  of  tools  as  can 
be  had  in  one  term  in  our  magnificent-- 


ly  equipped  work  shops.  What  clay¬ 
worker  is  there  for  instance  who  would 
not  find  it  convenient  to  be  able  to  weld 
iron  and  fit  pipe. 

Lastly,  the  study  of  clayworking  itself 
occupies  a  large  share  of  the  time 
throughout  the  second  year.  No  effort 
will  be  spared  to  bring  to  the  study  and 
the  illustration  of  this  subject  every  aid 
which  science  now  furnishes.  The  first 
study  will  be  directed  to  clays,  what 
they  are,  how  they  have  been  formed, 
what  their  ingredients  are  and  how  to 
classify  them,  chemically,  mechanically 
and  pyrometrically.  An  entire  term 
will  be  spent  on  this  work,  during  which 


time  the  actual  work  of  clay  testing  in 
all  its  branches  will  form  a  regular  part 
of  the  student’s  duties. 

After  mastering  the  facts  about  clays 
and  the  raw  materials  used  in  clay  man¬ 
ufacture,  the  students  will  proceed  to 
the  use  of  clays  in  making  brick,  sewer 
pipe  and  all  of  the  simpler,  cruder  de¬ 
partments  of  clayworking.  He  will 
study  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
which  so  far  as  is  practicable  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  laboratory  with  actual 
clayworking  machinery,  the  drying  will 
be  illustrated  mostly  by  drawings  and 
models  and  the  kilns  as  well,  though 
small  kilns  of  three  or  four  varieties 


will  be  used  for  testing  and  burning 
samples. 

Lastly,  during  the  closing  term  of  the 
course  the  subject  of  pottery  will  be 
considered  including  the  manufacture 
of  glazes  and  enamels.  This  subject 
will  also  be  carried  out  practically  with 
appropriate  machinery  for  the  various 
operations,  including  a  washing  plant 
for  preparing  and  mixing  pottery  bodies 
filter  press,  potters  wheels,  jollies  and 
molds  and  glaze  mills. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  now  mapped  out : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term:—\.  Physics.  2.  Chemistry;  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  3.  Algebra.  4.  Drill. 

Second  Term 1.  Physics.  2.  Chemis- 
tiy;  general  principles.  3.  Geometry. 
4.  Drill. 

Third  Term:—\.  Physical  Geography. 

2.  Chemistry;  simple  mineral  analysis. 

3.  Shopwork;  rudiments  of  carpenter, 
smith  and  machine  work.  4.  Drill. 

SECOND  YEAE. 

First  Term:—  1. Chemistry;  analysis  of 
clays.  2.  Clayworking;  general  princi¬ 
ples.  3.  General  Geology.  4.  Drill. 

Second  Term:—!.  Chemistry;  analysis 
of  pottery  and  glass.  2.  Clayworking; 
manufacture  of  brick,  etc.  3.  Economic 
Geology.  4.  Drill. 

Third  Term:—!.  Chemistry ;  analysis 
of  glazes  and  enamels.  2.  Clay  working; 
manufacture  of  pottery.  3.  Mechanical 
Drawing.  4.  Drill. 

The  question  will  probably  be 
asked,  What  is  the  use  of  a  brick- 
maker  bothering  his  head  about 
pottery  manufacture  and  vice 
versa,  why  should  a  potter  waste 
his  time  on  brickmaking?  That 
is  the  main  trouble  with  the  clay- 
workers  of  the  present.  They 
are  too  narrow  and  one  sided. 
We  all  of  us  need  to  be  forced 
to  consider  broader  fields  of  ac¬ 
tion  than  our  own,  else  we  soon 
lose  the  power  to  advance  even  in 
our  little  specialty.  If  our  brick- 
makers  were  potters  as  well,  an 
amazing  improvement  in  the 
grade  and  finish  of  the  brick 
would  soon  be  manifest. 

What  may  be  expected  there  from 
this  school?  What  is  the  scope  or  char¬ 
acter  of  the  education  it  will  give?  One 
thing  at  least  it  has  done;  it  has  been 
the  entering  wedge  for  many  other  clay- 
workers  schools.  Without  derogation, 
to  anything  in  this  school,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  would  be  no  revolution 
in  the  clay  business  if  it  had  to  come 
through  it  alone.  But  the  most  cheer¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  interest  appear  on  all 
sides.  Mr.  Alex.  C.  Caine,  clerk  of 
the  Ohio  Senate  made  the  statement  a 
few  days  ago  that  there  had  been  more 
public  interest  and  inquiry  in  regard  to 
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the  Bell  Clay  workers’  Bill  than  any  piece 
of  legislation  enacted  this  year,  and  that 
letters  were  being  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  asking  for  copies  of 
the  bill  which  were  exhausted  long  ago. 

As  to  the  scope  of  its  work,  it  cannot 
be  called  manual  training,  nor  is  it  or¬ 
dinary  collegiate  theorectical  work.  It 
has  been  the  aim  to  make  it  a  place 
where  principles  may  be  studied  and 
laws  of  [action  unravelled,  but  where 
everything  taught  theoretically  shall  be 
“rubbed  in”  practically.  For  instance, 
the  testing  of  clays  will  form  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  one  term.  But  each 
student  will  be  required  not  only  to 
know  how  it  should  be  done,  but  to  do 
it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  manual 
dexterity  is  not  the  aim — only  sufficient 
manual  work  will  be  given  to  insure 
that  the  student  is  familiar  with  the 
means  as  well  as  the  methods  of  work¬ 
ing  clay.  Mechanical  skill  belongs  to 
the  work  of  the  brick  yard  and  pottery 
and  not  to  the  training  school. 

So  that  the  aim  will  be  to  produce  a 
new  class  of  clayworkers;  men  who  can 
test  a  clay,  tell  what  it  is  fit  for,  tell  what 
kind  of  machinery  it  needs  to  make  its 
working  a  commercial  and  a  technical 
success,  and  lastly  who  can  take  charge 
and  carry  out  their  prophesies  and 
make  them  assured  facts. 

Is  there  less  of  a  field  for  the  trained 
clay  worker  than  for  the  trained  miner, 
the  trained  farmer  or  the  trained  metal- 
lurgest?  I  think  not. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  as  to  the  part 
which  the  clayworking  public  must 
play  in  this  matter.  Success  for  the 
school  which  means  so  much  to  our 
craft,  depends  mainly  on  two  factors. 
First,  it  must  have  the  men  to  train  and 
next,  they  must  be  given  a  chance,  a 
fair  working  chance  when  they  come 
out  from  school.  These  two  conditions 
of  success  both  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
clayworking  community,  to  give  or  to 
withhold.  No  one  can  make  the  school 
useful  lacking  the  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public,  and  armed  with  this 
sympathy  and  support  it  will  surely 
win  its  way  to  speedy  importance. 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M. 

The  manufacturer  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  advertising  makes  the  sheriff 
smile. — Ex. 


To  deprive  your  business,  in  dull 
times,  of  the  advantages  of  advertising 
is  pretty  much  like  depriving  a  man, 
when  he  is  sick,  of  the  doctor’s  care. — 
Art  in  Advertising 
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ONTINUING  our  re¬ 
marks  on  radiation, 
it  is  an  established 
fact  that  highly 
polished  metallic  sur¬ 
faces  are  the  worst 
radiators,  and  that 
lamp-black  is  the  best  radiator  known. 
Metals,  however,  gain  in  their  radiating 
power  as  they  become  tarnished,  rough¬ 
ened,  and  blackened.  Paper  and  simi¬ 
lar  loose  surface  materials  are  tolerably 
good  radiators.  As  a  general  rule  you 
may  put  down  all  good  reflectors  of 
heat  as  poor  radiators,  and  vice  versa. 

The  scrupulously  clean  housewife 
polishes  up  her  stoves  and  pipes  and  so 
makes  them  look  bright,  warm,  and 
cheery,  but  in  making  them  give  out 
their  heat  she  misses  her  mark.  This 
treatment  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
Summer  months,  but  bad  policy  in  the 
Winter,  when  heat  is  needed  in  the 
rooms.  It  requires  no  thermometer  to 
show  that  an  unpolished,  rough  stove 
emits  more  heat  than  a  highly  polished 
one ;  this  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
senses.  Again,  bright  nickel  plating 
radiates  heat  very  imperfectly,  it  adds  to 
the  appearance  of  the  stove,  but  dimin¬ 
ishes  its  power  of  throwing  heat  into 
the  room;  such  a  stove  retains  its  heat 
better  than  a  rough  one,  and  to  the 
touch  will  feel  hotter. 

Do  not  compare  the  radiating  power 
of  stoves  or  anything  else,  by  placing 
your  thermometer  above  them,  for  in 
that  case  eonvected  heat  would  interfere 
and  spoil  your  test. 

Conduction.  We  shall  occasionally 
refer  to  radiation  again  in  these  papers, 
but  conduction  and  convection  are  so 
closely  allied  with  it  that  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  is  necessary  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  scope  of  any  one  of  them. 
These  three  words  express  the  methods 
by  which  heat  is  transferred  from  one 
body  to  another.  Conduction  of  heat 
means  that  it  is  transferred  from  one 
particle  to  another,  or,  to  express  it 
scientifically,  from  molecule  to  mole¬ 
cule.  It  is  necessary  to  give  more  than 
a  passing  glance  at  this  definition  of 
conduction.  I  remember  the  time 
when  the  difference  between  conduction 
and  convection  of  heat  was  by  no  means 
clear  to  me;  therefore,  if  I  am  a  little 


verbose  on  this  subject,  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those,  who  like  myself — do 
not  comprehend  things  thoroughly  at  a 
glance. 

When  we  come  to  convection  of  heat 
I  will  try  to  present  the  two  in  such  a 
way  as  will  at  least  put  the  reader  on 
the  right  path  for  each.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  stated  that  bodies  increase 
in  their  conducting  power  according  to 
their  densities ;  hence  most  of  the 
metals  are  good  conductors,  while  por¬ 
ous  substances,  liquids  and  gases  are 
poor  conductors,  in  fact,  they  are  nearly 
non-conductors. 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  the 
conductivity  of  bodies  may  be  compared, 
one  of  the  first  that  I  remember  forced 
itself  upon  me  when  quite  young  and 
working  in  a  rolling  mill.  I  did  not 
then  know  anything  about  conduction, 
etc.,  but  I  did  know  that  I  could  get  a 
white  heat  on  the  end  of  a  fire  brick 
and  carry  that  brick  round  bare  handed, 
whereas  a  piece  of  iron,  same  length, 
heated  in  a  similar  manner,  necessitated 
the  use  of  tongs. 

A  piece  of  dry  wood  gives  us  a  result 
corresponding  to  the  brick,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  familiar  instances 
where  the  difference  in  conductivity  is 
quite  evident  to  the  sense  of  touch  ;  in 
fact,  the  conducting  power  of  substances 
may  be  approximately  estimated  by 
touch.  Iron  heated  to  120°  F.  will  burn 
the  hand.  Copper  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  would  feel  hotter  than  the 
iron,  and  silver  at  120°  would  feel  hotter 
still,  while  bismuth — which  is  a  poor 
conductor — could  be  handled  comfort¬ 
ably.  Steam  boilers  made  of  copper, 
.  or  at  least  that  portion  devoted  to  heat¬ 
ing  surface,  would  save  an  immense 
quantity  of  fuel  were  there  not  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  another  kind;  one  of  these 
is  the  low,  tensible  strength  of  copper, 
.  combined  with  iron,  or  rather  steel, 
nowadays. 

I  remember  small  copper  boilers,  and 
much  younger  men  will  remember  cop¬ 
per  tubes  in  tubular  boilers.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  instances,  where 
a  knowledge  of  the  lawsand  phenomena 
of  heat  receive  practical  application. 
Our  every  day  life  abounds  in  just  such 
applications  realized — apparently — with 
as  much  indifference  to  law  as  if  none 
existed.  Ask  the  laundress  why  she 
uses  a  cloth  on  the  metallic  handle  of 
her  smoothing  iron  ;  or, why  have  some 
of  her  irons  wooden  handles?  Her  reply 
would  be  :  “Both  the  cloths  and  the 
w'eelea  li  m  lies  prevent  the  heat  burn- 
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ing  my  hands.”  A  reply  practical 
enough  for  all,  except  scientific  en¬ 
quirers  ;  their  reply  to  such  a  question 
would  be  :  “The  cloths  and  wooden 
handles  are  both  very  poor  conductors 
of  heat,  and  conduct  the  heat  so  slowly  to 
the  hand  that  no  inconvenience  is  felt.” 
For  this  self  same  reason  we  cover  our 
steam  pipes  with  asbestos  or  some  other 
coveri ng.  Magnesia  sectional  covering  is 
popular  just  now,  and  we  put  a  course 
of  bricks  over  the  exposed  part  of  our 
boiler,  all  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of 
heat.  The  free  use  of  a  cheap  non-con¬ 
ductor  for  these  purposes  is  an  unques¬ 
tionable  saver  of  fuel  backed  up  by 
practical  experience  and  scientific  testi¬ 
mony. 

Conductors  and  non-conductors  may 
be  said — in  common  parlance — “to  cut 
both  ways.”  If  we  encase  our  bodies  in 
a  good  conductor  and  expose  ourselves 
to  a  freezing  temperature,  we  should 
soon  be  chilled  to  death  by  having  our 
animal  heat  conducted  away  from  us  by 
our  casing,  and  similarly  encased  a 
moderate  temperature  would  soon  burn 
us  to  death ;  whereas  clothed  in  non¬ 
conducting  material  and  subjected  to  a 
freezing  temperature, as  above,  we  sutler 
no  inconvenience  for  our  non-conduct¬ 
ing  clothing  retains  our  heat  and  now 
when  we  are  subjected  to  the  ^higher 
temperature  we  can  comfortably  sustain 
it,  for  our  clothing  prevents  its  entrance 
to  our  bodies.  I  have  read  of  girls  clad 
in  woolen  garments  entering  ovens 
heated  to  300°  F.  without  inconvenience, 
and  I  think  for  short  periods,  this 
temperature  may  be  sustained.  I  can 
testify  to  165°  F.  being  borne  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  no  other  inconveniences 
than  a  profuse  perspiration. 

Now,  while  we  may  continue  to  speak 
of  our  warm  clothing,  etc.,  let  us  try  to 
remember  the  fact  that  our  clothing  is 
just  as  cold  as  its  surroundings  until 
we  put  it  on  and  warm  it  up.  The 
water  pitcher  and  the  pants,  although 
evidently  different  in  temperature,  to 
the  touch,  are  precisely  the  same  to  the 
thermometer;  the  pants  take  the  heat 
away  slowly  from  the  hand  and  the 
water  pitcher  takes  it  away  quicker  ; 
hence  the  apparent  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature.  The  straw  and  litter  we  put 
over  our  plants  at  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter  is  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
shielding  them  from  the  frost  and  cold, 
when  really  it  is  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  their  heat ;  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end,  but  we  are  now  dealing 
with  the  why  it  is  so. 


We  all  know  how  to  prevent  a  lump 
of  ice  from  melting,  but  it  seems  strange 
that  we  should  wrap  it  up  in  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  warmest  kind 
of  fabric,  viz.,  a  woolen  shawl  or  blanket. 
On  a  large  scale,  as  in  an  ice  house,  the 
protector  is  sawdust.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  loosely  woven  fabrics  and 
porous  bodies  are  poor  conductors  of 
heat  and  may  be  used  both  for  the  re¬ 
tention  and  the  exclusion  of  heat,  as  in 
covering  up  plants  and  ice. 

Liquids  are  but  poor  conductors  of 
heat,  a  very  simple  experiment  will 
illustrate  this.  Take  a  long  test  tube 
and  fill  it  with  ice  cold  water,  then  sink 
a  piece  of  ice — small  enough  to  go  into 
the  tube — by  means  of  a  small  iron  or 
brass  nut,  so  that  the  ice  may  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube ;  now  place  the 
tube  in  a  standing  position  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  the  flame  of  which  impinges  on 
the  tube  near  the  top,  as  shown  in  cut. 


In  a  short  time  you  will  have  boiling 
water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  and  ice  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  showing  how  poor  a 
conductor  water  is. 

Confined  gases  and  air  are  nearly 
non-conductors ;  hence  the  efficiency  of 
double  doors  and  sashes  in  retaining 
the  heat  from  our  houses  in  winter  by 
the  pad  of  air  confined  between  them. 

Fibrous  and  porous  substances,  such 
as  woolen  goods,  furs,  fire  brick,  etc., 
derive  their  non-conducting  properties 
in  a  great  measure  fiom  the  confined 
air  in  the  meshes  and  pores  of  the 
material. 

There  are  numerous  pretty  experi¬ 
ments  to  be  made  with  bars  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  metals  which  would  show  their 
relative  conductivity  of  heat. 

In  my  next  paper,  convection  of  heat 
will  be  considered,  and  the  points  of 
difference  between  conduction  and  con¬ 
vection  will  be  shown,  also  the  part 
they  will  play  in  the  brick  kiln  and  the 
dryer. 
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Asphaltum,  Fire  and  Brimstone. 


BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


HEN  I  was  a  boy  I 
heard  a  story  of  a 
young  man  who  had 
been  studying  anat¬ 
omy.  He  had  become 
very  mqch  interested 
in  the  study  of  man — and  woman. 

When  out  riding  with  a  young  lady, 
who  he  was  also  studying,  they  chanced 
to  pass  the  skeleton  of  a  Jackass  by  the 
roadside.  The  young  man  meditated 
on  the  subject  for  a  while  and  then  re¬ 
marked  :  “We  are  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 


fully  made.” 

Doubtless  that  was  true,  but  times 
have  evidently  changed.  Men  seem  to 
be  not  fearfully  but  fearlessly  made 
now.  I  am  told  that  in  some  of  the 
wicked  “cities  of  the  plain,”  they  are 
paving  their  streets  with  asphaltum. 
Are  we  to  have  a  modern  rendering  of 
the  scenes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ? 
Those  cities,  we  read,  were  built  of 
asphaltum.  Can  it  be  that  men  of  this 
enlightened  age  have  become  so  bold, 
so  audacious  that  they  will  tempt,  yea, 
defy  nature  by  paving  their  streets  with 
this  ill  fated  stuff?  Do  they  not  know 
the  fate  of  those  cities?  Have  they 
never  heard  of  the  punishments  visited 
upon  those  impudent  fellows  who  tried 
to  build  a  high  tower  in  defiance  of 
providence  ? 

Surely  these  reckless  men  do  not 
know  their  danger.  Surely  they  have 
never  heard  of  the  terrible  history  of 
the  awful  thing!  The  Greek  fire  was 
made  of  it,  mixed  with  sulphur.  This 
horrible  fire  was  poured  from  fiery 
caldrons,  projected  as  fire  balls,  and 
shot  on  fiery  arrows  that  brought  dis- 
truction  to  the  fleets,  forts  and  forces  of 
their  foes.  It  was  vomited  through  long 
tubes  from  the  mouths  of  hideous  mon¬ 
sters  which  sat  in  the  prows  of  fire  ships ; 
it  came  through  the  air  like  fiery- 
winged,  long-tailed  dragons,  as  large  as 
hogsheads,  with  the  velocity  of  light¬ 
ning,  and  roaring  like  thunder. 

Asphaltum  comes  from  the  earth 
near  volcanoes  when  they  belch  forth 
fire  and  destruction.  It  is  found  in 
abundance  in  and  around  the  Dead 
Sea, that  scene  of  destruction  and  emblem 
of  death. 


On  the  island  of  Trinidad  from  whence 
it  is  obtained  a  lake  of  boiling  asphaltum 
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and  brimstone  gives  off  sulphurous 
fumes  that  can  be  smelled  for  ten 
miles. 

What  more  fitting  emblem  of  punish¬ 
ment  death,  destruction  and  hell,  could 
be  found  than  asphaltum  ? 

Possibly  these  thoughtless  men  do 
not  know  that  alcohol  will  dissolve  out 
a  part  of  asphaltum  and  destroy  its 
solidity.  What  folly  to  lay  asphaltum 
pavements  in  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
where  alcohol  flows  so  freely !  In  a  very 
short  time  they  would  be  ruined  in 
some  streets  on  the  south  side,  even  if 
they  escaped  the  fire. 

Such  chastenings  by  fire  as  Chicago 
and  Boston  had  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  but  they  heed  them  not. 

Will  there  arise  an  Abraham 
to  plead  for  them  ere  it  is  too 
late?  Can  there  be  found  within 
these  cities  fifty,  forty-five,  forty, 
thirty,  twenty,  even  ten  upright 
men  who  will  advocate  the  use  of 
brick  pavements  and  thus  save  the 
cities  from  destruction  ? 


in  every  possible  way  by  opposing  ex¬ 
perts,  and  the  case  just  cited  seems  to 
fortify  our  position  -American  Machinist. 


EXPERT  WORK. 


1  I  fE  have  taken  occasion  before 
this  to  criticise  one-sided 
expert  testimony  in  mechanical 
matters,  especially  when  it  related 
to  patent  suits,  our  ground  being 
that  an  expeit  retained  ex  parte 
would  twist  facts  to  favor  his  cli¬ 
ent.  It  seems  to  be  just  the  same 
in  all  other  matters.  As,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  time  last  year,  dur¬ 
ing  the  excitement  of  a  political 
campaign,  it  was  claimed  that  an 
official  was  a  defaulter  to  the 
county  in  quite  a  large  sum.  An 
expert  accountant  was  set  in  the 
regular  way  to  examine  the  offi¬ 
cial’s  accounts,  and  he  pronounced 
them  quite  correct.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  one  of  the  political  parties  put  an 
accountant  at  the  job,  and  he  found 
them  all  wrong.  Then  the  two  parties 
selected  each  an  expert  to  make  the 
examination,  the  result  being  that  one 
found  the  accounts  wrong  and  the  other 
found  them  right.  At  length  the  mat¬ 
ter  having  come  before  a  judge,  he  put 
the  accounts  into  the  hands  of  a  firm  of 
unprejudiced  accountants,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  found  to  be  as  it  should  be. 
Now,  it  has  always  been  our  contention 
that  in  patent  cases  the  court  should 
put  an  expert  at  work  on  the  case  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  it  to  be  misrepresented 


IMPERIAL  SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY, 
CANTON,  OHIO. 


SHE  gelogical  formation  of  the 
country  around  Canton,  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  is  decidedly  car¬ 
boniferous,  with  the  shale  of 
that  period  from  which  the  celebrated 
Canton  paving  brick  are  made  in  great 
abundance. 

All  the  hills  around  this  active  city 
are  composed  of  this  valuable  material. 


E.  D.  KEPLINGER,  Sf.c’y  <fc  Treas.  Imperial  Shale  Brick 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Veins  of  coal  are  found  both  above  and 
below  the  shale  deposits.  A  new  plant 
just  starting  has  a  vein  of  coal  about 
three  feet  in  thickness  on  top  of  the 
shale  deposit  with  only  a  thin  layer  of 
clay  above  it.  The  surface  clay  is  of 
a  good  quality  from  which  building 
brick  have  been  made  for  several  years. 
While  in  the  shale  banks  of  other 
plants  the  shale  is  evenly  stratified,  in 
this  bank  a  peculiar  condition  is  shown, 
viz:  At  one  side,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
surface,  a  shale  of  an  earlier  period  in 
the  world’s  formation  has  been  pushed 
up  through  the  later  deposit,  a  portion 
of  which  carries  strong  traces  of  being 


nearly  allied  to  coal.  Under  the  hill 
and  below  the  ferrugineous  shale  from 
which  the  Royal  and  Imperial  plants 
draw  their  material,  a  vein  of  No.  2  fire 
clay  is  also  found. 

Here  the  pioneers  in  the  development 
of  the  paving  brick  business  might  be 
said  to  have  their  homes.  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  runs  a  plant  on  the  north 
side,  early  knew  the  possibilities  which 
were  in  the  Canton  shale  beds,  also  in 
the  future  paving  brick  enterprise, 

Untiring  and  with  unusual  foresight, 
he  experimented  in  this  branch  until  it 
was  demonstrated  that  Canton  shale 
would  make  paving  brick  unexcelled 
anywhere.  Soon  capital  saw  what 
he  claimed  for  it,  and  the  largest 
paving  brick  plants  went  up 
around  him. 

After  him  the  Canton  Brick 
Company  started  in,  then  the  two 
Malvern  plants  were  put  in  oper¬ 
ation,  next  the  plants  at  North 
Industry,  then  the  Royal  Brick 
Co.,  and  last,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  the  Imperial  Shale  Brick 
Co.  erected  their  extensive  works. 

The  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1891,  the  officers  being  Isaac 
Harter,  President ;  Josiah  Correll, 
Vice-President,  and  E.  D.  Kep- 
linger,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
The  plant  is  located  along  the 
main  line  of  the  C.  C.  &  S.  Rail¬ 
way,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
city. 

The  site  is  one  of  great  natural 
advantages ;  the  supply  of  the 
shale  is  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  practically  inexhaustible, 
while  the  surrounding  country 
is  of  inviting  character.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  excellence  of  the 
plant  which  is  in  operation, 
makes  it  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  annual  capacity  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  plant  is  15,000,000.  As  specialities, 
the  company  makes  the  “Metropolitan 
Block,”  “Imperial”  re-pressed,  and  the 
“Pride  of  the  Imperial.”  A  visit  to  the 
plant  gives  the  ordinary  observer  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  investigate  new  methods 
in  the  art  of  brickmaking.  Theie  is  no 
question  but  that  the  time  has  come 
when  special  conveniences  are  necessary 
for  making  the  best  brick  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  cost. 

The  Imperial  Shale  Brick  Co.  built 
their  plant  from  plans  furnished  them 
by  the  Bonnot  Co.,  of  their  city,  which 
firm  supplied  the  machinery  equipment. 
The  plans  were  made  to  suit  their 
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special  requirements  and  the  original 
contract  included  everything  to  make 
the  plant  complete  and  ready  for 
operation. 

The  engine  is  a  250  h.  p.  Buckeye, 
and  the  steam  power  is  supplied  by  a 
battery  of  five  boilers.  The  brick 
machine,  re-presses,  pug  mill,  revolving 
screen  and  other  appliances  are  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  for  securing  the 
best  results.  The  dry  pans,  particularly, 
are  massive  in  character.  One  ot  the 


dined  screen  requires  frequent  atten¬ 
tion.  At  the  Imperial  plant  revolving 
screens  are  used,  which  solves  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  best  manner  of  screening 
clay  or  shale. 

The  screens  are  just  above  the  pug 
mill,  and  are  conveniently  located  for 
receiving  the  material  from  the  elevator. 
The  experienced  the  Imperial  Co.  with 
revolving  screens  is  entirely  satisfactory 
to  them. 

The  plant,  as  originally  built  in  1891, 


through  the  dryer  toward  the  kilns,  the 
heat  is  gradually  changed  from  stage  to 
stage,  and  finally  when  the  operation  of 
drying  is  complete  the  appearance  and 
condition  of  the  product  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  much  more  so  than  is  the 
case  in  a  great  many  instances.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  dryer  especially 
commented  upon  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  works,  is  the  easy  control  of  the 
temperature  and  drafts,  by  which  the 
process  of  drying  is  easily  regulated  by 
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items  of  special  interest  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  clay  is  screened.  The 
impression  seems  to  prevail  among  a 
great  many  clayworkers  that  there  is  no 
mode  of  screening  that  is  quite  equal  to 
the  old  style  inclined  screen,  and  various 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in 
the  screening  of  clay  by  other  means. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  an  in¬ 
clined  screen  is  the  great  height  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  the  building  is  oftentimes 
out  of  proportion,  simply  to  give  the 
height  necessary  for  the  inclined  screen. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  heat  the 
machine  room  in  winter,  and  the  in- 


was  not  so  large  as  the  present  plant. 
Within  the  past  year,  additional  drying 
capacity  has  been  added  and  the  plant 
enlarged.  The  dryer  at  the  Imperial 
plant  dries  the  brick  without  checking 
in  24  hours.  During  favorable  weather 
the  drying  is  done  in  much  less  than 
24  hours ;  in  fact,  the  experience  in 
drying  at  this  plant  has  been  very  sur¬ 
prising.  Indeed,  so  much  so,  that  the 
results  attained  have  been  much  better 
than  was  thought  possible.  Visitors  at 
the  plant  are  always  shown  the  dryer  as 
one  of  the  special  features  of  the  plant. 

The  brick  receive  the  proper  amount 
of  heat  as  they  enter,  and  when  passing 


simple  means,  so  that  the  work  of  drying 
may  be  carried  on  slowly  or  rapidly,  as 
desired.  The  Imperial  dryer  was  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Bonnot  Co. 

Eight  Eudaly  kilns  are  in  use,  the 
capacity  of  each  being  150,000. 

Brick  manufacturers  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  visitors  at  the 
Imperial  plant  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  always  made  to  feel  at  home  by  Mr. 
Keplinger,  the  gentlemanly  manager, 
who  is  always  courteous  to  visitors,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  showing  them  about  the 
plant,  and  explaining  every  detail  of  the 
work.  He  has  a  fine  plant  and  may 
well  be  proud  of  it. 
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ENAMELING  BRICK. 


No.  5. 


the  slip  and 
operation  has 


'E  are  now  supposed 
to  have  brick  that 
are  slipped  and  glazed 
and  perfectly  dry,  in 
perfect  condition.  The 
next  thing  is  to  remove 
glaze  that  the  dipping 
put  where  we  do  not 
want  it,  this  can  be  done  by  any  sat¬ 
isfactory  method.  A  steel  scraper  or 
knife,  but  the  best  method  is  to  obtain 
from  a  woolen  mill,  some  refuse  card 
wire,  cut  it  into  pieces  about  four  inches 
by  six  inches,  and  tack  it  to  an  inch 
board  a  trifle  larger,  thus  forming  a 
good  and  cheap,  stiff  wire  brush,  with 
which  the  surplus  slip  and  glaze  can 
easily  be  removed  and  the  brick  straight¬ 
ened  if  a  trifle  crooked.  I  said  above 
that  we  were  supposed  to  have  brick  in 


that  are  straight  and  in  good  condition 
are  now  ready  for  the  kiln. 

Now  arises  the  question  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  of  kiln  and  method  of  setting.  Any 
kiln  that  will  burn  evenly  will  do,  if  the 
brick  are  to  be  set  in  saggers,  but  a 
down  draft  or  muffled  kiln  will  be 
necessary  if  brick  are  to  be  set  without 
using  saggers.  If  the  object  is  to  make 
glazed  brick  only,  I  would  advise  the 
use  of  saggers.  These  saggers  should  be 
about  one- fourth  to  one -half  inch 
deeper  than  the  length  of  the  brick, 
and  the  brick  should  be  set  on 
end.  I  advise  this  for  two  reasons,  first 
a  deep  sagger  will  last  much  longer  than 
a  shallow  one;  second,  the  faces  of  brick 
are  not  so  apt  to  have  dirt  drop  on 
them.  Kiln  for  saggers  should  not  be 
higher  than  fourteen  feet  to  spring  of 
crown,  else  the  bottom  sagger  will  be  apt 
to  fail. 

If  other  fire  clay  products  are  to  be 
produced  with  the  glazed  brick,  the 
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perfect  condition,  but  if  they  have  been 
glazed  by  the  wet  method,  you  may  find 
the  glaze  will  shell  off  as  soon  as  you 
commence  to  handle  the  brick;  in  this 
event  begin  all  over  again,  put  a  trifle 
more  clay  in  your  glaze  and  burn  at  a 
higher  heat,  or  use  a  little  more  flux  to 
neutralize  the  hardening  eflect  of  the 
clay.  If  both  slip  and  glaze  shell  ofl 
when  brushing  the  surplus  off  the  brick, 
notice  whether  they  shell  independent¬ 
ly  or  whether  it  is  simply  the  slip  shell¬ 
ing  and  carrying  the  glaze  with  it.  If 
the  former,  clay  in  both  slip  and  glaze 
is  indicated.  If  the  latter  more  clay  in 
slip  only,  or  more  grit  in  body  of  brick. 
Those  brick  which  have  escaped  all  the 
troubles,  accidents,  etc.,  referred  to,  and 


brick  can  be  placed  without  saggers  to 
advantage,  using  the  other  clay  pro¬ 
ducts,  in  the  hot  portions  of  the  kiln. 
The  method  I  have  used  to  advantage 
in  open  placing,  is  to  set  in  concentric 
double  rings,  bucks  on  end,  glaze  face 
to  glaze  face  three  high,  glazed  faces 
about  one  inch  apart,  then  the  two 
courses  covered  with  tile,  again  three 
high  on  end  and  covered,  so  on  up 
to  top  of  kiln.  The  distance  between 
double  rings  should  be  about  two  to 
two  and  one-half  inches,  this  is  of  course 
draft  space.  For  setting  quoins,  or  cor¬ 
ners — the  glazed  faces  of  stretchers 
should  be  set  about  four  inches  apart 
and  rolls  of  clay  put  on  top,  the  quoins 
put  between  the  two  rows  of  stretchers 


and  the  whole  covered  with  a  tile,  in 
this  case  you  cover  every  course.  Many 
ingenious  methods  of  setting  will  be 
discovered,  the  only  fact  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  the  smoke  and  flame  must 
not  have  access  to  the  glazed  face.  Kilns 
for  open  placing  should  not  be  more 
than  seven  to  eight  feet  to  shoulder. 
Not  less  than  five  days  should  be  taken 
in  which  to  burn,  (he  heat  raised  very 
slowly  and  carefully  until  the  kiln  is 
red  throughout,  after  that  the  quicker 
the  finish  the  better.  After  kiln  is  fin¬ 
ished  leave  every  thing  open  for  from 
four  to  six  hours  so  as  to  set  glaze  rapid¬ 
ly;  after  that  close  everything  tight  with 
clay  and  cool  as  slowly  as  possible. 

Our  kiln  is  now  cool  and  ready  to 
draw.  If  everything  has  been  all  right, 
we  will  get  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent, 
of  No.  1  brick,  the  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  No.  2’s  and  3’s  being  almost  un¬ 
avoidable,  but  if  everything  is  not  all 
right  what  may  we  expect  to  find.  Here 
I  can  only  enter  into  the  region  of  sup¬ 
positions.  The  things  that  may  be 
wrong  are  almost  legion,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  starting  point,  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  a  rational  method  would  be  to 
start  with  the  body,  then  take  up  the 
slip,  and  then  the  glaze. 

Body  troubles  are  largely  those  inci¬ 
dent  to  any  brick  manufacture,  viz., 
warping,  cracking,  etc.,  besides  this 
there  is  an  irregularity  in  shrinkage, 
possibly  due  to  improper  pugging,  or 
the  brick  being  uneven  in  temper  when 
pressed,  which  gives  a  wavy,  irregular 
face — this  face  might  not  be  objectiona¬ 
ble  in  an  ordinary  pressed  brick,  but 
the  glaze  brings  out  each  inequality  in 
surface.  Too  coarse  grit  will  give  wavy 
face. 

We  may  find  the  slip  has  peeled  off 
of  mtfhy  bricks,  this  may  be  due  to  too 
little  clay  in  slip,  or  too  little  grit  in 
body,  slip  may  be  on  too  thick,  brick 
may  have  been  too  soft  when  dipped,  or 
the  brick  body  may  be  a  difficult  one  to 
make  slip  stick  to. 

Brick  may  be  uneven  in  color,  look¬ 
ing  as  though  the  body  was  partially 
showing  through.  This  is  probably  due 
to  one  of  the  four  following  causes,  slip 
may  be  too  silicious  or  too  felspathic, 
glaze  may  be  too  fusible  or  slip  may 
have  been  put  on  too  thin. 

If  face  of  bricks  are  full  of  pin  holes, 
it  is  probably  because  bricks  were  too 
stiff  when  slip  was  put  on  or  were  im¬ 
properly  dipped,  slip  may  have  been 
full  of  air  bubbles,  or  may  not  have 
been  old  enough,  or  the  grit  in  body 
may  be  too  coarse. 
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If  pin  holes  seem  to  be  only  in  the 
glaze  and  do  not  extend  through  the 
slip,  they  may  come  from  the  glaze  not 
being  aged  sufficiently  or  being  full  of 
air  bubbles,  the  bricks,  if  glazed  by  wet 
method,  may  have  been  too  dry  when 
glaze  was  put  on,  the  glaze  dipping  may 
have  been  improperly  done  or  the 
trouble  may  be  from  over  firing. 

If  glaze  crazes,  it  may  be  from  a  defect 
in  its  composition  or  because  the  body 
is  over  fired,  or  contains  too  much  of 
either  alumina  or  the  alkalies. 

I  have  know  crazing  to  occur  at  a  high 
heat,  when  with  the  same  body  and  low¬ 
er  heat  glaze,  burned  at  a  lower 
heat,  crazing  would  not  occur.  If  glaze 
runs  it  is  over  fired  or  is  too  soft, 
does  not  contain  the  proper  chemical 
elements.  If  glaze  shivers,  or  rather 
brick  shivers,  body  is  too  silicious  or  is 
over  fired.  If  glaze  is  blistered,  probably 
over  fired  or  too  aluminous. 

If  after  you  have  sold  your  bricks,  the 
contractor  or  architects  report  that 
they  are  peeling,  and  wishes  you  to  re¬ 
place  with  a  better  grade  of  brick,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  that  your  body 
is  probably  too  porous. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  the  general 
points  in  regard  to  the  slip  and  glaze 
method  in  as  comprehensive  a  manner 
as  possible.  I  have  possibly  overlooked, 
some  points,  because  they  are  such 
every  day  matters,  that  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  as  important.  If  there  are 
any  points  that  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  would  like  brought  out  more 
fully  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so  through  the 
columns  of  that  paper.  Recipes  I  do 
not  propose  to  give  away,  but  any  other 
information  which  my  experience  may 
enable  me  to  give,  I  will  give  gladly. 

To  those  who  contemplate  experiment¬ 
ing  with  glazed  brick,  I  will  state  that 
they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
easily  discouraged.  In  fact  unless  they 
are  a  long  time  learning  their  business 
they  will  not  know  it  well.  I  mean  by 
this  that  a  lucky  hit  made  early  might 
be  very  dangerous,  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  business  acquired  by  much  experi¬ 
menting  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

Very  slight  changes  in  conditions 
lead  to  enormous  diflerences  in  results, 
and  sometimes  a  slight  change  in  one 
little  thing  will  lead  to  results  not  to  be 
predicted,  unless  one  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  principles  governing 
the  business. 

In  my  experimental  days,  or  rather 
in  my  early  experimental  days  I  was 
sometimes  nearest  the  proper  thing, 


when  results  would  indicate  that  I  was 
farthest  from  it,  but  some  little  detail 
would  be  wrong  and  spoil  the  whole 
operation;  again  fair  reshlts  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  lines  that  can  never  be  made 
to  produce  fine  results. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
practical  enameler  running  around  with 
a  sample  brick  in  his  pocket  and  some¬ 
times  taking  some  one  in.  Never  trust 
a  sample  brick.  Before  building  a  plant 
or  investing  any  large  amount  of  money 
in  the  business,  make  your  man  or  your¬ 
self,  if  you  are  the  practical  man,  pro¬ 
duce  bricks  by  the  hundred  and  in  a 
practical  way.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  producing  a  few  bricks 
with  much  labor  and  expense,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  them  by  the  thousands  at  a  low 
cost.  Artemus. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICKLAYING. 

Eighth  Paper. 

N  the  plans  of  walls 
for  this  time,  I  will 
first  show  a  fourteen- 
inch  wall  in  Flemish 
bond,  or  as  the  wall 
is  sometimes  called, 
a  brick  and  a  half 
wall.  The  first  course 
shown  in  Fig.  1  com¬ 
prises  a  bat  a,  and  header  b.  Two  closers 
come  next,  a  half  closer  c,  and  quarter 
closer  d.  Then  follow  two  headers  with 
a  stretcher  at  their  ends  as  e,  /  and  g, 
then  a  header  h,  and  bat  i,  then  the  two 
headers  and  stretcher  again,  after  which 
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the  rotation  is  continued.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  that  this  is  a  very  weak  con¬ 
struction  indeed,  but  a  closer  analysis  of 
the  following  course  and  it’s  relation  to 
the  first  will  show  that  the  design  is  a 
proper  one. 

The  second  course  shown  in  Figure 
2,  comprises  three  stretchers  a,  b  and  c, 
a  header  d,  and  two  stretchers  e  and  /. 
The  latter  three  pieces  are  repeated 
throughout  the  wall.  At  the  back  is  a 
stretcher;,  and  bat  or  half  brick  k.  Then 


comes  half  brick  or  bat  l ,  this  being  re¬ 
peated  throughout  the  wall. 

Figure  3  is  an  elevation  of  this  same 
wall,  there  being  several  courses,  while 
Figure  4  is  an  end  view.  The  same  let- 
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ters  represent  the  same  brick  in  each  of 
the  views,  the  courses  being  numbered 
one  and  two  as  they  may  be. 

While  in  the  wall  this  style  of  laying 
brick  is  a  bit  complicated,  it  is  without 
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a  doubt  one  of  the  very  best  methods. 
It  is  easily  learned  and  combines  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bond  with  an  ease  of  fitting 
where  walls  of  certain  lengths  are  de¬ 


sired.  And  this  latter  is  something  of 
an  item  in  the  craft,  as  much  time  is 
lost  in  making  difficult  terminations  of 
the  brickwork.  “Nimbus.” 


THE  WONDER  OF  IT. 


W e  wandered  on  the  sea  shore, 

We  wondered  at  the  sky  ; 

I  told  her  how  I  loved  her, 

She  said  “she  wondered  why?” 

I  wondered  if  she’d  have  me  ? 

She  gently  answered  “Yes,” 

And  then  w’e  wandered,  wondering, 
In  speechless  happiness. 


And  now,  since  we  were  wedded, 

We  wonder,  as  of  yore, 

We  wondered,  as  we  wandered, 

Aiong  the  ocean  shore, 

With  just  the  bit  of  difference, 

That  our  wonder  we  condense 
Into  wondering  how  we  happened 
To  have  so  little  sense. 

— E.  L.  S.,  tn  Art  in  Advertising 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ABOUT  “WEATHERING”  CLAY,  WITH 
SOME  PRACTICAL  AND  GENERAL 
HINTS,  INCIDENTAL  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


HE  importance  of 
“Weathering”  clay 
lias  generally  been 
overlooked  by  clay- 
workers  of  all  sorts. 
I  will  not  undertake 
to  give  chemical 
reasons  why  clay 
should  be  “weathered’’ 
or  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the 
open  weather,  air,  sun, 
heat,  cold  and  rain- 
I  will  only  say  that  clay  has  a  powerful 
affinity  for  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  that  these  properties,  aided  by  the 
sun,  frost  and  rain  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  will  completely  disintegrate 
clay  and  destroy  or  neutralize  all  matter 
naturally  in  it  that  makes  it  unfit  for 
clay  work. 

Bro.  Waplington,  who  writes  very  ex¬ 
cellent  “Chemistry  for  Clay  workers,”  can 
tell  you  all  the  scientific  facts  in  this 
matter.  I  will  leave  that  for  Bro. 
Waplington  to  do,  and  only  talk  clay 
and  brick  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

It  is  said  by  scientists  that  all  clays 
come  from  decomposed  or  disintegrated 
rock.  Some  say  that  the  finer  grades  of 
clay  are  ante-diluvian.  Others  think 
that  all  clay  is  post-deluvian.  I  have 
no  decided  opinion  about  these  theories; 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  all  of  our 
surface  clays  are  not  only  post-deluvian, 
but  that  much  of  the  clay  used  by 
brickmakers  is  of  alluvial  deposits  of 
different  ages.  Such  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  our  rivers,  and  notably  the 
most  recent  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
lowlands,  or  swamps  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

MOST  OF  THE  ALLUVIAL  CLAYS  HAVE  BEEN 
WELL  “WEATHERED.” 

The  deposits  on  the  Mississippi  River 
have  come  from  the  great  Mississippi 
valley,  and  no  doubt  from  every  kind  of 
disintegrated  rock  and  mineral  that  can 
be  held  in  solution,  and  not  decomposed 
by  neutural  attraction  or  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CLAY  SHOWS  THE 
ACTION  OF  THE  FLOOD  WATER. 

Where  the  currents  have  been  slow, 
with  turbid  water,  the  clay  deposits  are 


tough  and  unctious,  so  that  the  clay  de¬ 
posits  in  the  low  swamp  lands  are  much 
stronger  than  the  clay  found  in  most 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  except 
in  places  where  the  channel  has  been 
changed. 

Alluvial  clay  brick,  or  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  “Batture  brick,”  are  made 
of  the  deposits  of  the  river  just  above 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  water  is  comparatively  slow 
around  the  “paint.”  The  clay  is  taken 
out  from  the  shore  in  the  winter  season 
and  taken  to  the  brickyard  or  piled  up 
on  the  bank  near  by.  The  places  or 
holes,  made  by  the  excavation  for  clay, 
are  all  filled  by  new  deposits  in  the  en¬ 
suing  spring  by  flood  water. 

This  “Batture  clay,”  which  in  French 
means  “shallow  shore,”  or  “sand  bank,” 
is,  of  course,  very  weak  in  allumina, 
not  over  20  per  cent,  is  found  in  it,  but 
the  “weathering”  is  so  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  that  it  only  needs  a  little  tempering 
to  make  an  excellent  brick  for  common 
building  purposes. 

I  have  made  brick  in  many  places  on 
the  Mississippi  River  and  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  good  brick  of  the  clay 
taken  immediately  from  the  clay  bed, 
and  I  attributed  this  fact,  so  far  as  the 
clay  was  to  be  considered,  to  the  perfect 
sameness  of  the  clay. 

The  post-deluvian,  or  plateau  clay 
beds,  such  as  are  found  on  many  of  our 
rivers  or  mountain  valleys,  are  not 
homogeneous,  but  are  stratified  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  sand,  clay  and  other 
minerals,  so  that  to  make  perfect  clay 
goods  of  any  kind  of  such  clay,  it  must 
be  “weathered”  with  skill  and  care.  The 
clay  should  be  excavated  and  carried  out 
or  else  left  not  over  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  at  the  clay  bed,  so  that  the  rains 
and  frost,  if  any,  will  penetrate  to  the 
bottom.  The  clay  should  be  due  out 
in  the  summer  or  fall  season,  and  not 
used  until  the  ensuing  spring  season. 
This  gives  time  and  means  for  the 
necessary  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
rains  and  frost  10  fully  prepare  the  clay 
for  the  machine.  The  minerals  in  the 
clay  will  become  equalized,  and  properly 
done,  the  brick  or  other  products  will 
be  as  good  as  possible. 

1  TESTED  THIS  FACT  WHEN  I  MADE  AND 
BURNED  2,000,000  BRICK. 

I  dug  clay  enough  in  the  autumn  to 
make  1,500,000.  There  had  been  enough 
excavated  the  year  before  to  make 
500,000.  I  used  this  clay  first  when  I 
commenced  in  the  spring  time.  The 
brick  were  of  the  finest  grade,  though  I 


used  the  same  skill  and  care  in  making 
brick  of  the  clay  1,500,000  last 
dug.  The  brick  were  made  by  the  soft 
mud  process,  and  though  all  were  sold 
at  a  good  price,  as  first-class  hard  brick, 
in  the  first  500,000  there  was  none  per¬ 
fect,  and  so  noted  by  all  concerned.  A 
crop  of  weeds  and  a  few  stalks  of  corn 
had  grown  up  on  the  500,000  clay  first 
dug  out.  From  my  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  I  am  of  the  belief  that  it  pays 
best  to  have  clay  dug  out  and  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  one  year  before  it 
is  to  be  used.  It  costs  ten  per  cent, 
more  to  work  fresh  dug  clay  in  a 
machine  than  if  it  had  been  “weathered,” 
then  there  is  a  difference  of  ten  per 
cent,  in  the  real  value  of  the  brick  ; 
here  then  there  is  twenty  per  cent,  lost 
to  the  manufacturer  for  the  want  of  due 
and  timely  preparation  of  his  raw 
material.  But  suppose  the  brickmaker 
charges  ten  per  cent,  for  his  outlay  in 
digging  and  “weathering”  his  clay  one 
year  before  he  uses  it  ?  Then  he  has 
saved  ten  per  cent,  besides  the  gain  in 
quality  and  character  of  his  brick. 

CLAY  CANNOT  BE  TOO  MUCH  MIXED  FOR 
GOOD  WORK  AND  PROFIT. 

If  clay  is  differently  worked,  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  clay  bed,  brick  made 
of  it  will  be  of  so  many  different  sorts 
and  sizes  as  there  were  kinds  of  the  clay, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  assort  the  brick 
in  size,  color  and  strength,  and  the  work 
done  with  them  must  be  inferior  and 
more  costly  than  if  the  clay  had  been 
properly  “weathered”  and  thoroughly 
incorporated. 

IT  WILL  PAY  BRICK  MACHINE  MEN  TO  GIVE 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THIS  SUBJECT. 

A  good  brick  machine  may  be  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  by  working  clay  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts,  immediately  from  the  clay 
bank.  It  requires  intelligent  skill  and 
attentive  ease  to  dry,  mix  and  properly 
prepare  clay  for  “weathering,”  and  all 
brick  machine  men  should  fully  study 
and  understand  the  importance  of  this 
matter  before  they  allow  their  machines 
to  be  put  in  operation.  It  is  not  like 
selling  common  machines  for  house 
keeping  when  you  sell  a  brick  machine. 
Anybody  that  has  soap  and  water  can 
run  a  washing  machine.  Any  woman 
that  has  sense  enough  to  get  married 
and  “run”  a  husband  so  as  to  make  him 
a  decent  man,  can  run  a  sewing  machine 
if  she  has  cloth  and  thread.  The  raw 
materials  for  these  machines  are  “sui 
generis ,”  about  the  same  everywhere, 
but  almost  any  locality  has  clay  of 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  the  man- 
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ipulation  of  it  must  suit  the  machine. 
The  machine  cannot  do  its  work  and 
also  the  preparation  work  needed  for 
the  raw  material. 

GOOD  RAW  MATERIAL  AND  ITS  PROPER 
PREPARATION 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  texts 
that  we  can  select  in  interogatory 
thought.  It  will  fitly  apply  to  almost 
everything  mental  and  material.  Tiie 
proper  preparation  of  the  mind  for  in¬ 
dustry,  society,  mechanics,  mechanism, 
ethics,  logic,  religion  and  perhaps  above 
all  just  now,  politics,  are  subjects  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  above  text. 

I  presume  that  the  brickmaker  will 
insist  that  added  to  all  these  things,  the 
question  of  demand  and  price  for  brick 
and  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  make 
them  is  the  most  pertinent  and  in 
order. 

Well  Brother, I  accept  your  amendment 
and  move  its  adoption.  As  to  demand 
for  brick,  you  should  insist  that  brick 
is  the  best,  and  all  things  considered, 
the  cheapest  building  material  in  the 
world.  As  to  cost  of  brick,  first  select 
the  best  clay  bed  you  can  find  and 
make  available.  Second,  get  the  very 
best  skilled  brickmaker  to  examine  the 
clay  and  select  a  machine  to  work  it, 
and  also  to  take  full  charge  of  your 
works  at  a  good  fair  salary,  provided 
that  he  will  guarentee  full  success,  so 
far  as  his  skill  and  services  are  con¬ 
cerned.  An  expert  brickmaker  who 
can  and  will  do  things  right,  will  not 
hesitate  to  fully  assure  success  in  skill 
and  management.  If  you  are  not  a 
good  brickmaker  and  practical  expert 
yourself,  you  must  rely  on  the  services 
of  an  expert  brickmaker  and  if  you 
cannot  get  such  a  man,  by  all  means 
abandon  the  idea  of  becoming  a  brick 
manufacturer.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
men  that  are  the  worst  foes  to  brick 
making — viz.,  the  man  that  botches  the 
business,  and  the  man  who  wants  to 
make  all  the  brick  and  whose  greed  and 
envy  would  starve  out  all  competition. 


MORE  SALT  NEEDED. 

‘•Respectfully  referred  to  Capt.  Crafts,” 
is  it?  Well,  it  isn’t  received  with  any 
respect  whatever.  A  more  complete 
mess  ol  flapdoddle  was  never  oflered  to 
the  public.  Flapdoddle  is  stuff  they 
feed  fools  on,  (vide  Peter  Simple).  What 
a  journal  means  by  printing  such  wash 
I  do  not  understand.  The  writer  there¬ 
of  must  live  so  far  inland  as  to  be  quite 
fresh  and  I  am  afraid  even  salt  wont 


save  his  brains.  What  he  don’t  know 
would  fill  an  encyclopedia  and  what  he 
does  a  very  small  primer. 

Without  any  respect  to  his  assininity, 
Yours  truly, 

S.  P.  C. 

Note. — The  above  is  in  answer  to  a 
paragraph  from  the  Journal  of  Building 
which  we  printed  in  the  June  Clay- 
Worker  under  the  head  “Respectfully 
Referred  to  Capt.  Crafts.”  It  was  a  most 
ridiculous  statement  to  the  effect  that 
brick  made  near  the  sea  coast  have  a 
tendency  to  disintegrate,  owing  to  the 
use  of  brackish  water. — [Ed. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 

Number  11. 


IN  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of 
Clay-Worker,  Brother  Crary  seems 
to  think  that,  in  omitting  to  men¬ 
tion  where  the  first  dry  or  semi-dry 
pressed  brick  machines  were  made  or 
used,  and  by  whom,  I  have  omitted 
something  of  importance  in  this  series, 
but  while  thanking  him  for  his  kindly 
remarks  and  appreciation  I  must  differ 
with  him  on  that  point.  In  all  my 
writings  I  have  endeavored  to  say  only 
such  things  as  would  benefit  our  craft 
of  to-day  and  to-morrow;  the  past  is  done 
with,  and  the  future  must  in  a  measure 


minds  of  embryo  dry  press  brickmakers 
and  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  matter 
plain,  I  may  be  obliged  to  question 
some  of  his  assertions,  but  it  is  not  from 
any  love  of  equivocation,  but  solely  to 
prevent  possible  misunderstanding  and 
to  help  my  brethren  in  the  craft. 

I  have  in  former  articles  of  this  series 
explained  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
right  way  to  set  and  burn  dry  pressed 
bricks  in  a  down  draft  kiln,  but  I  am  sor¬ 
ry,  from  indications  that  Mr.  Crary  has 
not  noticed  them.  His  article  is  corrob¬ 
orative  of  his  statement  that  “he  has  not 
seen  any  of  the  late  so-called  improved 
machines,”  if  he  had  he  would  not  indite 
any  such  suppositions  as  are  contained 
in  his  paper.  He  would  know  that  it  is 
possible — nay,  easy  of  accomplishment 
to  make  20,000  dry  pressed  brick  on  a 
four  mold  machine  in  10  hours  without 
a  difference  in  weight  of  more  than  one 
ounce.  He  would  know  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  charging  the  moulds  evenly. 
The  feed  box  has  a  double  function. 
While  the  brick  are  being  pressed  it  is 
at  rest  under  the  shute  leading  from 
mixer  box  or  clay  bin  (see  November 
issue  of  Clay-Worker)  where  it  is  filled 
with  the  ground  clay.  After  the  brick 
are  pressed  and  raised  from  the  mould, 
the  top  plungers  leave  them,  and  are 
raised  high  enough  to  give  feed  box 


care  for  itself.  It  matters  not,  practical¬ 
ly  who  made  the  first  machine,  whether 
on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond. 
What  we  are  after  is,  how  to  handle  the 
machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  that  we  have  with 
us  to-day,  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
as  regards  both  excellence  of  product 
and  the  cash  balance  at  our  bankers, 
but  as  a  matter  of  history  it  may  inter¬ 
est  your  numerous  readers  to  know,  that 
so  far  as  I  know  or  can  learn,  the  first 
dry — or  as  it  was  called,  semi-dry  ma¬ 
chine  was  made  in  England,  but  I  can 
neither  give  date  or  name. 

I  am  afraid  Bro.  Crary’s  articles  in 
the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  may  tend  to  confusion  in  the 


space  and  time  enough  to  complete  the 
next  step.  When  the  bottom  die  plates 
reach  the  level  of  machine  table,  the 
feed  box  moves  forward  and  pushes  the 
now  pressed  brick  off  the  die  plates  and 
onto  machine  table  (or  delivery  table). 
When  the  brick  are  about  half  way  onto 
the  table,  the  bottom  plungers  begin  to 
fall,  carrying  with  them  the  ground  clay 
from  the  feed  box.  By  the  time  the 
feed  box  has  reached  its  limit  of  travel 
the  mould  has  also  attained  it’s  full 
depth,  and  is  filled  with  clay,  which  is 
leveled  off  by  the  feed  box  on  its  return 
to  its  first  position.  By  referring  to 
sketch,  you  will  notice  behind  feed  box 
a  solid  level  plate,  this  passes  under  the 
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hopper  to  hold  the  clay  until  the  return 
of  the  feed  box,  which  is  again  filled 
and  so  on  continuously. 

Figure  1,  shows  position  of  feed  box 
when  the  brick  are  being  pressed.  Fig¬ 
ure  2,  when  delivering  brick  and  re¬ 
charging  moulds.  The  mould  depth,  i. 
e.,  amount  of  clay  in  the  bricks,  is  both 
easily  and  quickly  regulated  by  a  hand 
wheel,  which  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the 
plunger  seat. 

My  experience  in  the  dry  press  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  considerable  and  varied, 
bringing  me  into  intimate  contact  with 
all  of  the  leading  machines,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  that  has  a  spring  ar¬ 
rangement  to  govern  the  pressure.  Like 
Bro.  Crary  I  fail  to  see  how  a  uniform 
thickness,  or  density  could  be  attained 
or  maintained  by  its  use.  Most  of  the 
machines  now  in  use  are,  or  can  be,  set 
to  a  regular  thickness  of  brick,  and  no 
matter  if  the  feed  be  heavy  or  light  the 
thickness  remains  the  same,  providing, 
of  course,  it  is  not  excessive;  in  that  case 
the  machine  would  simply  refuse  “to 
go  over.”  But  there  are  also  some  that 
have  not  this  feature  depending  on  even 
feed,  and  even  density  for  an  uniform 
thickness  of  brick.*  Should  the  feed  be 
light  they  are  proportionately  thin, 
or  heavy,  they  are  proportionately  thick, 
retaining  about  the  same  solidity  of 
brick  pressure.  By  the  use  of  a  guage 
and  the  feed  regulator  they  are  easily 
kept  uniform.  These  latter  machines 
have  the  advantage  of  being  less  liable 
to  breakage  than  some  others. 

KILNS. 

It  may  interest  Brother  Crary  and 
maybe  others  to  know  that  I  have  been 
watersmoking  my  down-draft  kilns  by 
the  up  draft  system  for  some  years  and 
am  convinced  of  its  efficacy.  I  have  ad¬ 
vocated  its  adoption  and  described  its 
principles  in  former  papers  of  this 
series.  I  was  very  much  gratified,  when 
some  few  weeks  ago,  I  paid  a  visit  to  a 
brick  works  in  a  town  which  I  happened 
to  be  visiting.  On  looking  into  the 
kilns  I  saw  the  very  principles  em¬ 
bodied  that  I  have  been  advocating.  I 
asked  the  owner,  “where  he  had  got  his 
ideas  for  that  part  of  the  kiln”  and  he 
immediately  answered  “out  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,”  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
how  they  worked  he  answered  “first 
class,  I  wouldn’t  use  a  down-draft  with¬ 
out  them.”  This  is  not  egotism,  it  is 
only  to  show  that  my  advice  is  based  on 
sound  practical  principles,  and  not 
theory  only. 

In  previous  letters  of  this  series  I  have 


given  my  reason  for  preferring  a  down- 
draft  to  an  up-draft  kiln  for  dry  pressed 
bricks  (I  have  used  both).  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  what  my  experience  teaches  me 
to  be  the  best  way  to  set  and  burn  them. 
I  have  also  replied  to  Bro.  Crary’s  “wing 
attack”  and  now  being  somewhat  tired 
of  this  unprofitable  bushwhacking,  I 
shall  leave  this  controversy  to  any  who 
may  have  more  spare  time  than  I,  and 
shall  resume  my  series  of  “Dry  Press 
Hints.”  Press. 


PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS  AND  THEIR  PLANTS. 

T  FIFTY-SECOND 
and  Market  Streets 
is  the  brickyard  of 
John  Sullivan ;  this 
yard  has  been  in 
operation  for  about 
thirty-five  years.  It 
was  first  operated 
by  Charles  Cloud,  who  ran  it  for  about 
fifteen  years,  after  which  it  stood  idle 
for  five  years,  then  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  John  Sullivan,  who 
ran  it  successfully  until  his  death  about 
seven  years  ago.  His  sons  continued 


the  business — like  their  father — suc¬ 
cessfully  and  are  known  to-day  as  sound 
business  men  and  practical  brickmakers. 
The  yard  is  played  out  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  so  far  as  clay  is  concerned, 
for  they  have  to  buy  every  pound  of 
clay  they  use.  They  make  pressed 
brick,  stretchers  and  common.  Their 


plant  consists  of  a  Chambers  C  Machine 
with  clay  rolls  and  elevator.  They 
burn  in  three  ten-arch  Dutch  kilns, 
drying  by  the  old  sunshine  method. 
The  photo,  of  kiln  was  intended  to 
show  the  ordinary  way  of  setting  com¬ 
mon  brick  in  West  Philadelphia,  but 
insufficient  light  in  the  kiln  spoiled  it. 
It  is,  however,  known  as  checkered, 
while  stretchers  are  set  two  on  two  and 
pressed  brick  three  on  three. 

These  boys — there  are  four  of  them — 
are  not  wedded  to  old-time  methods, 
although  by  force  of  circumstances 
obliged  to  pursue  them;  they  believe  in 
progressive  brickmaking,  drying  and 
burning,  and  with  a  yard  with  plenty  of 
clay  in  sight  they  would  gradually 
equip  themselves  with  the  best  of  appli¬ 
ances  all  through.  They  know  perfectly 
well  what  they  need  and  are  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  with  nearly  every  machine, 
dryer  and  kiln  extant.  They  are  great 
workers  both  by  head  and  hands. 

|T  is  related  of  an  Irishman,  named 
Teddy  Murphy,  who  was  trying  to 
smuggle  some  liquor  from  Ireland,  to 
this  country,  being  detected  by  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  officer  and  arrested,  when 


asked  if  he  knew  the  barrel  contained 
whiskey,  replied,  “Well,  your  Honor,  as 
it’s  marked  ‘whiskey’  on  one  end  and 
‘Teddy  Murphy’  on  the  other,  being  on 
me  oath,  I  couldn’t  say  whether  it’s 
whiskey  or  Teddy  Murphy  that’s  in  the 
barrel.”  The  officer  thinking  to  puzzle 
him  asked  him  which  he  thought  most 
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likely  it  contained,  he  answered,  “Please 
your  Honor,  I  could  tell  better  if  ye 
would  just  open  it  and  let  me  sample 
the  contints.  Being  on  me  oath,  I  don’t 
like  to  risk  me  own  opinion.” 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  BRICK  RED  EANTASY. 


A  Story  lor  Little  Children  of  Eiglity- 
nine  Years  and  Upwards. 


AM  almost  sorry  now 
that  I  promised  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Clay-Worker 
to  confide  to  them  my 
nocturnal  experiences 
while  sojourning  in  Dust- 
borough.  I  fear  that 
some  who  peruse  these 
pages  whose  incredulous 
nature  renders  them  non- 
receptive  of  truthful  nar¬ 
rative  will  treat  this  brief 


but  absolutely  horrible  recital  with  in- 
considered  derision. 

However,  I  am  not  to  be  abashed  so 
easily.  So  listen  to  my  wail: 

Just  before  reclining  on  the  reverse 
of  sumptuous  clay  bed  that  the  hospita¬ 
ble  night  watchman  had  provided  for 
me,  I  glanced  at  the  clock — which  to 
my  surprise,  being  in  such  a  hum  drum 
place,  appeared  to  be  quite  an  aged  and 
dignified  affair — it  was  nine  minutes  of 
twelve  (or  11:51  according  to  A.  R.  U. 


time).  Exceeding  pneumatic  tire  made 
me  soon  unconscious,  but  how  long  I 
slept  I  do  not  know.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  striking  of  the  clock,  although  it 
appeared  to  have  no  grievance  beyond 
that  it  worked  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each  with  no  chance  for  meals. 
When  I  became  quite  awake  I  was 


somewhat  grieved  to  find  that  the  clock 
was  in  a  strange  state  of  exhilaration 
and  frequently  hiccuped  between  ticks. 
What  seemed  furthermore  very  odd 
was  the  fact  that  its  works  were  made 
of  brick. 

“Shay  ol’  (hie)  fell’  ”  said  the  clock 
stutteringly  while  its  pendulum  wab¬ 


bled  in  an  awkward  manner,  “Don’  give 
(hie)  me  (hie)  away — Sh — h,  hush,  the 
brick  fairy  is  coming.”  With  that  the 
eccentric  time  piece  turned  a  hand — I 
mean  a  main  spring  and  was  quite  still 
except  for  a  slight  intermittent  ticking 
of  the  same  pattern  as  that  on  my  bed. 

I  heard  a  sweet,  gentle  voice  ask 
“What  lime  is  it?”  and  I  was  about  to 
look  at  the  face  of  the  clock  when  the 


same  voice  right  over  my  shoulder  said 
gayly  “Oh,  I  don’t  go  by  that!  “Here! 
where’s  my  turnip?”  With  that  the 
queerest  looking  chap  I  ever  saw  ap¬ 


peared  and  said  “If  you  please,  here’s 
the  time  ”  at  the  same  time  holding  to 
view  the  figures  “12:03.”  The  turnip 
(as  well  as  the  fairy  herself)  was  made 
of  pressed  brick. 

“Then  let  the  dance  begin,”  com¬ 
manded  the  fairy — a  dainty  little  crea¬ 
ture,  I  may  have  forgotten  to  say,  of 
scarcely  twelve  summers. 

The  dancer  was  a  demure  faced  salva¬ 
tion  army  young  lady  who  wore  a  poke 


bonnet  made  of  brick.  She  told  me  in 
confidence  later  on  that  being  a  woman’s 
reform  sort  of  female  she  wore  that  sort 
of  bonnet  so  that  man  alone  could  not 


monopolize  the  carrying  of  biick  in  his 
head-gear. 

“If  you  don’t  like  her  style  let  me  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  the  fin  de  siecle  young 
lady,”  said  the  petite  fairy  leaning  over 
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to  me  until  I  feared  the  brick  she  bal¬ 
anced  on  her  terra  cotta  head  would 
fall  and  swat  me  on  my  ear. 

The  fin  desiecle  person  was  quite  grace¬ 
ful  and  apparently  with  a  great  head 
for  business.  She  did  not  greet  one  in 
a  very  friendly  way.  “Have  you  your 
Brick  Fairies’  Union  card?  Are  you 
a  member  of  the  union?”  she  inquired 
of  me.  “Nay,  gentle  creature,  but  I  am 
burning  to  become  one  of  the  B.  F.  U.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes,  I’m  fairly  burning  with  brickly 
heat  to  become  a  member  of  your  illus¬ 
trious  order.” 

The  fin  desiecle  girl  grew  furious.  I  had 
unconsciously  offended  her.  “Out  with 
the  varlet!”she  screamed.  “He  is  using 
non-union  jokes!  Boycott  him  and 
send  him  out  of  here  on  the  night  ex¬ 
press,  at  once!” 

I  was  seized  by  a  stalwart  gentleman 
dressed  in  a  nickel  steel  suit  of  under¬ 


wear  (no  perceptable  outerwear  at  all) 
and  who  carried  a  terrible  hinged  sword 

“Shall  I  slice  him  up,  or  do  you  wish 
him  served  au  gratin' ?”  he  inquired  with 
a  simper  on  his  thin  sheet  iron  lips! 

With  that  I  woke  up  with  a  start.  I 
had  been  dreaming  after  all.  But  I 
heard  a  real  voice — I  recognized  it  was 
that  of  my  family  entrance  physician’s 
say:  “I  think  quiet  for  a  month  and  a 
diet  of  milk  toast  and  bichloride  of  gold, 
about  18  karat  fine,  will  bring  him  around 
all  right,  but  his  mind  will  still  be  boy¬ 
cotted.”  Charles  Lederer. 

Advertisers  should  sow  their  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  same  care  that  the  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  plants  his  crops.  “As  ye 
sow  so  ye  shall  reap,”  applies  to  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  everything  else. — Ex. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker 

HINTS  ON  BRiCKMAKINGr. 

No.  89. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

IRE  is  our  best  ser¬ 
vant  and  worst  mas¬ 
ter.  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  brick- 
maker;  without  its 
friendly  aid  our 
wares  would  be  worthless  and  our  en¬ 
gines  would  refuse  to  perform  the  migh¬ 
ty  tasks  we  put  upon  them.  It  furnishes 
the  power  to  make  the  brick  and  the 
means,  in  many  cases,  to  dry  them,  and 
in  all  cases  it  is  the  agency  by  which  we 
convert  soluble  clay  into  imperishable 
building  material.  Without  its  aid  we 
would  be  unable  to  make  a  single  brick, 
and  yet  when  it  becomes  master  it  is  the 
most  destructive  element  the  brickmak- 
er  has  to  contend  with.  The  aggregate 
loss  of  brick  manufacturers  by  fire  each 
year  in  this  country  is  very  great,  if  we 
may  judge  from  reports  of  total  or  par¬ 
tial  destruction  of  plants  throughout 
the  country.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
vast  amount  of  heat  necessary  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

It  is  a  serious  question.  How  can  we 
avoid,  or  at  least  lessen  the  losses  we 
sustain  by  fire?  The  first  protection 
that  suggests  itself,  is  insurance  in  relia¬ 
ble  companies.  The  rate  charged  is 
high  and  hard  to  pay  but  is  better  than 
to  risk  all.  Every  brickmaker  should 
be  at  least  partially  insured  against  fire 
losses.  In  insuring  our  plants  we  are 
inclined  to  insure  the  buildings  that 
are  most  liable  to  take  fire  and  have 
none  on  those  least  exposed.  The  plant 
in  which  the  writer  is  interested  tried 
this  plan,  insured  dryers,  machine  and 
engine  building,  but  carried  no  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  company  barn  which  was 
an  isolated  building  with  no  fire  about 
it  or  near  it.  At  midnight  one  night 
we  awoke  to  find  the  barn  in  flames  and 
beyond  all  effort  to  save.  A  good  build¬ 
ing,  two  mules,  wagons,  harness  and  a 
large  quantity  of  hay,  corn,  etc.,  was  con¬ 
sumed,  upwards  of  $1,000  loss  and  no 
insurance.  There  is  no  telling  which 
building  will  burn  first,  hence  better  in¬ 
clude  all  of  them. 

Insurance  is  the  best  cure  but  pre¬ 
vention  is  of  course  better  than  remedy 
When  we  build  our  plants,  do  we  pa¬ 
tronize  our  own  business  and  construct 
our  plants  of  brick?  Nay,  verily,  we 
build  them  of  wood  whenever  it  is  pos¬ 


sible  to  use  it, we  save  the  brick  to  sell 
and  urge  our  neighbors  to  use  brick, 
and  proceed  to  explain  the  economy 
and  many  advantages  of  brick  over 
wood  as  a  building  material.  We  are 
“sages  in  our  maxims  and  fools  in  our 
conduct.”  Why  do  we  thus? 

There  are  reasons,  at  least  causes  fo.r 
this  state  of  affairs;  brickmaking  until 
within  recent  years  was  considered  a 
temporary  business.  The  whole  outfit 
was  put  up  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
only  for  a  year  or  possibly  two  or  three 
years  use,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  out  of 
that  groove.  Even  where  large  sums  of 
money  are  invested,  where  the  clay  mine 
is  practically  inexhaustible,  the  build¬ 
ings  are  generally  of  wood  and  rest  on 
wooden  blocks.  As  long  as  we  build 
our  plants  of  combustible  or  inflamma¬ 
ble  material,  just  so  long  will  our  fire 
losses  be  heavy,  and  insurance  rates 
high. 

The  walls  of  our  buildings  should  be 
of  the  best  fire  proof  material  known  to 
builders,  common  building  brick.  The 
roofs  should  be  made  of  clay  or  metal. 
Then  we  could  get  cheap  rates  of  insur¬ 
ance,  or  with  such  buildings  and  proper 
fire  appliances  and  precautions  in¬ 
surance  would  be  considered  almost 
superfluous.  Every  brick  plant  should 
if  possible  have  a  good  water  supply; 
there  should  be.  a  reservoir,  that  would 
supply  pumps  for  several  hours  in  case 
of  fire;  there  should  be  a  pair  of  good 
force  pumps,  and  water  pipes  through 
the  buildings  with  hydrants  not  more 
than  100  feet  apart;  at  each  hydrant 
there  should  be  50  to  100  feet  of  hose  to 
be  used  only  in  case  of  fire;  there  should 
also  be  scattered  throughout  the  plant 
barrels  of  water  and  buckets,  with  con¬ 
vex  bottom  hung  at  convenient  points 
These  buckets  cannot  well  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  as  they  they  will  not 
set  up  on  a  level  surface.  A  single 
bucktt  of  water  applied  in  a  moment 
may  prevent  a  destructive  fire  when 
nothing  else  wjuld.  Where  force  pumps 
are  depended  upon  entirely,  it  follows 
that  steam  must  be  kept  in  the  boilers 
day  and  night  and  Sunday  too,  for  with¬ 
out  steam  all  these  appliances  would  be 
useless. 

There  are  two  other  methods  that  can 
be  adopted,  either  would  be  effective, 
but  the  two  combined  would  be  much 
better.  One  is  to  have  a  tank  or  reser¬ 
voir  placed  at  a  sufficient  altitude  to 
throw  water  over  the  highest  buildings 
on  the  works,  the  other  would  be  a  fire 
engine  and  hose,  kept  ready  for  use  on 
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a  few  minutes  notice,  this  with  a  proper 
water  supply  would  give  ample  protec¬ 
tion,  and  in  combination  with  a  tank 
or  reservoir  would  be  as  near  perfection 
as  could  be  attained. 

Where  we  are  entirely  dependent  on 
force  pumps  and  hydrants,  the  weak 
points  are,  the  fire  may  drive  us  away 
from  our  hydrants,  or  it  might  break 
out  near  the  boilers  so  that  soon  our 
supply  of  steam  to  the  pumps  would  be 
shut  off.  With  a  fire  engine  and  plenty 
of  hose  we  can  shift  our  position  to  suit 
circumstances,  and  cannot  be  driven 
from  the  field.  Some  will  say,  “Well, 
this  is  expensive.”  True,  but  a  fire  is 
not  only  expensive,  it  may  prove  a 
calamity.  If  we  would  be  safe  we  must 
either  carry  full  insurance  at  high  rates 
or  go  to  the  expense  of  preventing  as 
far  as  possible,  and  also  prepare  to  con¬ 
quer  any  fire  that  may  occur. 

Again  all  these  precautions  and  pre¬ 
parations  may  prove  of  no  avail  if  we 
have  not  a  careful  watcher  to  guard  our 
plant  against  the  fire  fiend  obtaining  a 
foothold.  In  the  day  time  when  men 
are  at  work  in  every  part,  a  fire  will  soon 
be  discovered,  but  in  the  night  when  it 
is  deserted  save  the  watchman  or  a  few 
firemen,  the  mischief  is  done.  It  may 
start  from  a  stroke  of  lightning,  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  by  carelessness  or 
by  the  hand  of  an  incendiary,  only  a 
wide  awake,  diligent  watchman,  can 
insure  safety  in  the  night,  and  an  elec¬ 
tric,  or  other  good  register  is  necessary 
to  make  a  diligent,  live  watchman. 
After  all,  the  foundation  of  safety  is  to 
make  our  walls  of  brick  and  our  roofs 
of  metal  or  clay,  then  with  necessary 
appliances  and  eternal  vigilance  we  can 
feel  comparatively  safe  from  the  fire 
fiend. 

Let  us  encourage  others  to  patronize 
our  business  by  doing  so  ourselves,  so 
far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 


THE  LAST  BRICK. 


Coogan  {below)—' “Say,  Murphy  ?” 

Murphy  {above)—' “Phwat  do  yez  want?” 
Coogan — “Jist  t’row  me  down  a  bhrick  till 
Oi  fill  up  me  hod. — Judge. 


THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 


saying, 

much 


AST  year  the  writer 
had  something  to  say 
about  Bricklyn  Col¬ 
lege  and  this  year  he 
has  his  ears  open  to 
hear  what  Clayton, 
Morrison,  Crary,  et  al 
and  he  notices  they  don’t 
but  just  keep  on  making 
brick  and  putting  the  money  in  their 
pockets.  Every  one  of  them  knows 
down  in  his  inmost  brick  cellar,  the 
place  where  other  people  keep  their 
souls,  that  neither  brickmaking  or  any 
other  business  was  ever  yet  learned  in 
college. 

And  when  they  get  up  and  talk  about 
taking  five  thousand  boys  averaging 
from  120  to  200  pounds  each  and  with 
brains  weighing  from  30  to  80  ounces 
per  head;  running  these  boys  one  after 
the  other  through  a  Chamber’s  machine 
and  repressing  them  on  a  Raymond, 
stamped  on  the  back  in  large  letters 

“THIS  IS  AN  EDUCATED  BRICKMAKER  AND 

knows  everything;”  the  Village  Brick 
makers  will  just  turn  them  over  and 
brand  them  on  the  other  side  between 
the  eyes  “A  fool.”  May  the  good  God  be 
kind  to  the  people  who  made  him  so 
and  very  kind  and  patient  with  all 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  him  and 
his,  from  now  to  the  end  of  time:  Amen. 

Let  us  ask  what  made  Father  “Crary” 
the  foremost  brickmaker  in  the  whole 
United  States  and  the  answer  is  in  thun¬ 
der  tones  “His  clay  was  mixed  by  an 
educated  hand  and  soaked  with  brains.” 

Let  us  ask  what  made  Brother  “Mor¬ 
rison”  king  of  brick  burners  at  Rome, 
the  center  of  the  world,  to  which  all 
roads  lead,  and  in  the  whirl  of  the  torna¬ 
do  comes  the  answer;  “His  clay  was 
fired  by  an  educated  hand  and  his  draft 
was  brains.” 

Let  us  ask  what  made  neighbor  “Clay¬ 
ton”  across  the  Delaware  river  a  Magi¬ 
cian  to  enamel  clay  and  turn  it  to  gold, 
and  the  waves  of  the  sea  on  the  Jersey 
sand  respond  on  every  shore  “His  enam¬ 
el  is  fluxed  by  a  life’s  experience  and 
dipped  in  brains.” 

And  every  other  man  can  answer  the 
same.  It  is  experience,  from  the  bottom 
up,  rarely,  if  ever  from  the  top  down, 
that  makes  your  successful  man;  boys 
cannot  begin  life  where  we  leave  off, 
they  must  begin  every  time  where  we 
begin  or  if  we  fail  in  our  mistaken  love 
for  our  own  flesh  and  blood  to  recognize 
this  fact,  we  as  a  rule  entail  upon  them 
a  life  long  misery. 


Teach  your  boy  then  to  be  a  brick¬ 
maker,  through  every  stage  of  the  work 
from  the  ground  up;  all  the  rough 
manuel  labor,  all  the  dirt,  worry  and 
vexation,  stand  by,  but  don’t  talk  too 
much,  let  him  learn  as  you  learned; 
don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  it  takes  time  to  de¬ 
velop  a  good  brickyard  boss;  one  who 
can  meet  every  emergency,  calm,  cool 
and  free  from  excitement,  as  a  general 
should  be  in  battle;  another  thing  start 
early,  don’t  think  your  boy  is  too  young 
to  run  the  yard.  My  baby,  five  years 
old,  pays  the  men  and  his  brother  aged 
twelve  makes  out  the  pay  roll  and  puts 
up  the  money  in  the  envelopes  and  the 
men  recognizing  that  these  little  fellows 
are  getting  their  education  to  be  brick¬ 
yard  bosses,  call  them  “Boss.” 

Well  the  older  brother  started  the 
same  way  and  when  he  was  fifteen,  my 
friend  the  carpenter,  asked  that  he 
might  come  and  learn  to  boss  his  men: 
“No,  he  cannot  do  that  now,  but  he  can 
come  and  learn  to  be  a  carpenter  just 
like  any  other  boy  and  in  a  couple  of 
years,  he  must  have  a  winter  at  business 
school  for  bookkeeping  and  a  winter  at 
Drexel’s  Institute  to  learn  architecture 
and  after  that  he  will  know  enough  to 
begin  the  bossing  business.”  Well 
he  took  the  boy  just  that  way,  and 
he  is  now  doing  the  architectural 
part  of  the  business,  and  if  I  die 
to-night  those  boys  are  going  to  run 
that  Village  brickyard  right  away;  not 
because  they  have  been  to  school  or  to 
college  but  because  they  know  how  to 
work  and  know  that  I  am  ashamed  only 
of  those  people  who  don’t  know  how  to 
work  and  are  too  old  and  too  much  col¬ 
lege  bred  to  learn. 

Why,  two  men  have  come  back  to  my 
town  within  a  month,  seventy  years  old 
and  over  and  one  of  them  can  only  earn 
six  dollars  a  week  and  the  other  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  and  they  are  smart  and  bright  as 
buttons;  they  for  years  earned  a  thous¬ 
and  dollars  per  year  teaching  school 
but  they  never  learned  how  to  work  for 
themselves,  they  were  both  college  bred 
but  that  fact,  simply  handicapped  them 
for  life;  they  had  the  idea  the  sun  rose  and 
set  in  colleges  and  that  every  man 
could  be  run  through  the  machine.  As 
I  said  before,  just  like  making  brick  on 
an  auger  machine  and  repressing  them 
by  steam  power.  Now  they  come  here 
and  work  for  two  men  who  won  their 
way  up  from  the  ranks  and  are  captains 
by  right  of  the  fight  through  which 
their  experience  and  energy  enabled 
them  to  push.  Teach  your  boy  every- 
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thing  that  other  people  don’t  want  their 
boys  to  know  about  work,  and  then  the 
other  boys  educated  in  the  common  rut 
will  have  to  come  and  work  for  him, 
that’s  the  foundation  of  “Bricklyn  Col¬ 
lege”  as  well  as  all  success  in  life. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 


THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


ITY,  ’tis  said,  makes 
the  whole  world  kin. 
To  judge  from  the 
columns  of  your 
last  number,  there 
are  others  who  need 
sympathy  as  well  as 
the  poor  behind-the-age  tide  water 
brickmakers  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 


If  talk  would  improve  the  trade,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in 
the  country,  but  the  ones  who  talk  the 
loudest  are  the  very  ones  who  have 
knocked  the  bottom  out,  not  merely  by 
large  shipments  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  but  by  offering  stock  to  local  con¬ 
sumers  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  M.  below 
what  they  should  receive  Jor  delivered 
brick. 

If  such  a  reduction  stimulated  trade 
or  brought  work  to  them  individually, 
one  might  excuse  them  for  such  a  suici¬ 
dal  policy,  but  it  does  neither  one,  as 
the  purchaser  will  go  to  the  one  he  has 
been  dealing  with,  place  the  figure  at 
which  he  can  buy  brick  from  Mr.  So  and 
So,  and  what  can  he  do  but  accept  those 
rates  against  the  ones  made  by  another 
manufacturer. 

As  Blaine  said  about  the  McKinley 
bill  increasing  the  sale  of  flour  or  pork 
so  the  low  prices  act.  They  have  not 
caused  any  increase  of  building  in  our 
town  or  the  surrounding  villages,  but  a 
steady  decline.  Is  there  any  business 
man  who  will  say  that  brick  furnished 
at  the  job,  say  two  miles  from  the  yard, 
for  $5.50  per  M.,  if  the  price  was  $7.00 
would  retard  building.  For  foundation 
and  chimney,  for  ordinary  frame  build¬ 
ing  25,000  M.  is  the  quantity  used  or  an 
advance  of  $37.50  in  cost.  Seven  dollars 
seems  a  large  price,  but  home  trade  looks 
for  nothing  but  “gilt  edged”  brick,  no 
arches  or  heading  course  and  I  have 
heard  men  object  to  any  broken,  in  fact 
nothing  but  middle  bench  brick.  There 
have  been  purchasers  who  have  come  to 
yard  looked  at  the  brick  in  the  kiln  and 
bought  what  they  wanted  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they  were  to  take  the 
run  of  the  kiln.  When  the  first  load  was 


sent  to  the  job,  they  would  not  receive 
them,  claiming  that  they  were  not  what 
they  bought.  They  expected  the  best 
that  was  in  the  kiln  for  a  very  small 
rate.  No  doubt  this  same  experience 
has  come  to  many  of  your  readers. 

BURNING  WITH  COAL. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  burned  his  first  coal 
kiln  and  with  fair  success.  There  is 
room  for  improvement,  but  when  every¬ 
thing  is  considered,  it  is  good  for  one 
who  has  had  no  experience  personally 
in  charge  of  kilns  burned  with  coal. 
“Live  and  learn”  is  an  old  maxim  and 
the  experience  gained  in  this  case  will 
probably  be  the  means  of  a  decided 
benefit  in  the  next.  In  the  two  kilns 
which  Mr.  Sutton  burned  for  him  last 
fall  he  used  a  grade  of  anthracite  coal 
called  Jermyn,  rather  of  a  soft  nature 
compared  with  others  of  the  hard  coal 
family.  The  fuel  used  in  this  kiln  was 
of  the  best  of  anthracite,  as  well  as  the 
hardest  Lehigh.  After  he  got  his  fires 
together  it  worked  all  right,  but  to  get 
them  together  was  no  easy  matter.  They 
did  not  smoke  out  as  in  the  case  of  a 
wood  fire,  but  they  went  out,  the  coal 
being  so  hard  that  it  would  not  take 
hold.  When  he  did  get  it  going  it 
worked  all  right  so  far  as  burning  was 
concerned. 

Then  to  complicate  matters  still  more 
one  of  the  arches  next  the  outside  start¬ 
ed  popping,  and  kept  at  it  till  it  filled 
the  arch.  That  was  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  night,  24  hours  after  starting  fire. 
He  used  all  means  at  hand  to  remove 
the  bats,  but  still  they  came  down  till 
the  hole  reached  from  jets  to  top  of 
kiln,  it  was  only  an  illustration  of  the 
saying  “troubles  never  comes  singly.” 
When  this  k’ln  began  to  swell,  his  sta¬ 
tionary  walls  were  crowded  out  of  plumb 
and  cracked,  he  stuck  to  it  and  brought 
out  not  a  pale  burn  by  any  means,  not 
but  that  there  were  pale  in  the  kiln,  but 
some  hard  and  pothers  a  trifle  off  color. 

THE  CAUSE. 

Was  it  want  of  draft?  Last  fall  he 
set  the  kilns  up  on  the  kiln  ground  the 
ash  pit  four  brick  high.  This  winter 
he  dug  down  so  that  his  grate  bars  were 
on  a  level  with  the  hearth.  He  then 
dug  out  the  gangway  a  space  the 
length  of  the  eight  arches  and  back  to 
the  second  tier  of  posts.  The  question 
is,  was  that  enough  space  to  give  draft? 
Was  it  not  more  in  the  nature  of  a  pit, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
stopped  that  space  from  the  eave  post, 
thereby  getting  a  current  from  the  yard 


In  his  judgement  the  excavation  he  made 
was  sufficient  and  he  is  going  to  try 
again  but  with  other  coal.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  driving  out  his  fires  and  having 
a  good,  hard  burn  it  will  be  the  means 
of  causing  those  who  said,  “I  told  you 
so,”  to  keep  still  in  the  future. 

EXPERIENCE 

Is  a  good  teacher.  Mr.  Sutton  warned 
him  last  fall  when  he  talked  of  putting 
up  stationary  walls  and  setting  his  grate 
bars  on  a  level  with  the  hearth,  that  he 
would  not  have  draft  enough,  as  he  had 
seen  it  tried  in  a  number  of  cases  with 
like  result  in  all. 

“Charlie”  will  keep  at  it  till  he  is  sat¬ 
isfied,  that  it  is  not  the  coal  but  the 
draft,  or  that  he  has  draft  enough  and 
the  coal  is  the  fault,  he  has  the  perse¬ 
verance  that  will  accomplish  the  desired 
result  in  time. 

THE  MEN. 

Have  accepted  the  ultimatum  of  re¬ 
duced  wages  along  the  Hudson,  and  all 
is  quite  along  that  line.  In  Hacken¬ 
sack  the  men  made  no  attempt  to  strike. 
The  only  complaint  from  them  is  the 
wet  weather,  for  if  it  looks  anything  like 
rain  they  will  not  start  the  machines, 
as  the  manufacturer  has  a  horror  of 
washed  brick.  As  smooth  are  away 
down,  washed  are  still  lower.  In  past 
years  the  foreman  has  looked  for  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  men  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  week  as  most  of  them  wander  off, 
and  do  not  show  up  till  the  next  spring. 
This  year  the  men  work  steadier  and 
are  afraid  to  loose  a  day,  for  fear  some 
one  will  take  their  place — what  a 
change.  The  foreman  would  go  to  the 
shanty  coax,  beg  and  threaten,  only  to 
be  laughed  at,  the  men  knowing  that 
he  could  not  fill  their  places — to-day 
there  is  a  gang  around  the  yard,  each 
man  hoping  that  some  one  will  be  off. 

WILL  HELP  CAPT.  CRAFT 

To  pound  that  journal  fellow  with  a 
brick.  Puck  says,  “What  fools  these 
mortals  be.”  When  one  reads  that 
brick  must  be  guarded  from  salt  air  or 
water  or  they  will  not  last,  it  would 
seem  as  though  there  were  greater  fools 
in  this  world  then  we  would  expect  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  and  among  a 
class  which  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have, 
an  educated  knowledge  of  what  they 
are  writing  about. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Journal  of 
Building  is  published,  but  would  advise 
the  editor  to  make  a  tour  of  the  ccast 
states  and  use  his  eyes,  as  well  as  his 
tongue,  as  he  visits  yards,  that  are  swept 
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by  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic  every  day, 
and  he  will  kick  himself  for  his 
stupidity.  All  the  South  Jersey  yards 
which  ship  to  New  York  market  are 
swept  by  the  winds  from  the  sea  and  no 
doubt  many  of  your  readers  have  seen 
some  of  their  brick  they  are,  to  use  the 
going  expression,  “as  hard  as  lightning.” 
Build  a  pyramid  on  the  point  of  Sandy 
Hook  with  them  and  they  will  stand  as 
long  as  the  Obelisk  in  Central  park 
stood  in  Egypt  with  no  signs  of  decay. 
No  more  covering  is  used  than  on  any 
open  yard.  Go  to  Long  Island,  he  will 
find  that  the  green  brick  is  not  done  up 
in  cotton,  and  on  some  of  the  yards  he 
will  find  that  the  hacks  are  battened 
only  one  side,  and  if  he  will  visit  Fisher’s 
Island  where  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
wash  its  shores  he  will  find  a  yard  that 
does  not  make  its  green  brick  under 
glass,  and  a  burnt  brick  that  will  sh<  w 
the  fallacy  of  his  argument  that  only 
fresh  water  brick  are  strong.  Is  there 
any  signs  of  the  many  thousands  of 
brick  buildings  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  requiring  “impervious  ce¬ 
ment”  to  keep  them  from  falling  down  ? 
It  is  a  dangerous  pastime  for  children 
to  play  with  edged  tools,  and  if  the  editor 
of  said  paper  does  as  well  in  all  advice 
he  gives  his  readers  as  in  the  case  in 
point  he  is  in  danger  of  ruining  his  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  the  common  brick. 

A  SURPRISE 

No  doubt  to  your  many  readers  was 
that  threatening  communication  from 
Denver,  as  to  what  the  Ccxeyites  will  do 
the  next  time  they  march — go  with 
arms  in  their  hands — what  next.  It 
seems  that  there  are  more  cranks  in  the 
world  than  are  on  a  grindstone.  Your 
correspondent  should  remember  that 
the  “ism”  cf  which  he  is  an  exponent, 
if  it  ever  makes  that  second  start,  of 
which  he  speaks,  will  wish  that  they 
had  never  been  born,  as  the  other  fel¬ 
low  who  does  not  believe  in  such  non¬ 
sense  will  have  a  gun  and  will  use  it, 
and  he  is  far  larger  and  more  powerful. 
Such  talk  is  about  on  a  scale  with  Sulli¬ 
van  and  the  Liliputians,  the  little  fel- 
’lows  did  well  enough  till  Sullivan  rose 
up  and  then  they  were  not  in  it — so 
with  Coxey  and  his  followers — popular 
opinion  suffers  long,  but  like  brother 
Jonathan,  when  it  does  take  a  hand,  it 
is  to  some  purpose. 

THE  MARKET 

Stands  about  the  same  as  at  last  report 
with  no  increased  demand.  The  month 
that  has  passed  was  favorable  for  new 


work  as  the  weather  was  good.  The 
supply  exceeded  the  demand  and  at 
present  rate  of  production  on  account 
of  favorable  weather  the  excess  on  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  greater,  there  are  from  three 
to  four  million  laying  in  market  all  the 
time. 

Jersey  ordinary  $4  and  $4,124;  good 
$4.25  and  $4.50;  Hudson  River  ordinary 
$4  or  $4.25;  good,  $4.37£  and  $4.50;  fine 
$4.62£  and  $4.75;  choice,  $5. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


A  GOOD  THING 

For  Clayworkers  and  Advertisers. 

IT  IS  a  generally  admitted  fact  that 
no  legitimate  investment  pays  bet¬ 
ter  than  good  advertising.  For  this 
very  reason  many  advertisers  are  less 
cautious  than  they  should  be  in  placing 
their  orders,  but  are  all  too  prone  to 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  plausible  solic¬ 
itors  who  unblushingly  relate  “fairy 
tales”  of  the  medium  they  have  to  offer, 


claiming  vast  circulation  and  any  and 
everything  they  can  think  of  likely  to 
influence  the  party  solicited.  The  wise 
and  experienced  advertiser  pays  little 
•heed  to  such  statements  and  places  his 
ad’s  in  mediums  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion  and  known  worth.  Those  who 
follow  these  lines  are  the  most  success¬ 
ful  advertisers. 

“New  beginners,”  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  a  field  in  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  operate  should  always  observe 
closely  the  course  of  those  who  have 
attained  success  in  that  particular  line. 
He  is  wise,  indeed,  who  profits  by  the 
experience  of  others. 

As  a  case  in  point  we  refer  prospective 
advertisers  in  the  clayworking  line  to  the 
following  letter  from  the  Frey-Sheckler 
Company,  one  of  the  most  successful 
firms  in  the  field  and  who  know  whereof 
they  speak  when  they  say  that  the 
Clay-Worker  “is  certainly  the  most 

VALUABLE  JOURNAL  IN  ITS  LINE  PUB¬ 
LISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 
BUYER  AND  THE  SELLER.” 


E.  R  k  E  A  R5  LEV,  President 
J  BGORMLY,  Treasurer 


W  C  L.EMERT.  General  Manager 
W.W  REEHL,  Auditor. 


Address  <?// communications  to  The  Company 

T.  A.  Randal  1  4  Co  , 


A  R.BATLEY  ,  Soles  Supt 
JOHN  THOMPSON.  Meehan. cal  Supt 


yMANUFACTU 


5/23/94 


Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  express  to  you  our  profound  regard  for  the 

CLAY-WORKER  as  an  advertising  medium.  It  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  to  us  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  orders  which  we 
certainly  would  not  have  received  had  our  advertisement  failed  to 
appear  in  your  valuable  journal.  Tne  tasty  and  attractive  manner  in 
which  you  get  up  our  advertisements  is  certainly  worthy  of  mention. 

The  reading  matter  which  monthly  appears  in.  the  CLAY-WORKER  con¬ 
sists  of  practical  points  of  the  greatest  worth  to  the  practical 
clay-worker.  It  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  journal  in  its  line 
published  in  the  United  States  for  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 
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ARTISTIC  WORK  IN  CLAY. 


IT  IS  characteristic  of  the  terra  cotta 
establishments  of  this  country  that 
they  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
production  of  truly  artistic  designs. 
The  modern  stone  cutters  are  mechanics; 
terra  cotta  modelers  are  artists.  An 
architect  feels  safe  when  his  designs  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  terra  cotta  modeler. 
If  they  are  to  be  executed  by  a  stone 
cutter,  he  remains  in  a  condition  of  un¬ 
certainty,  which  is  usually  followed  by 
a  state  of  disgust.  The  artistic  impulse 
is' now  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  stone 
yard.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  designs  originally  were 
wrought  in  stone.  The  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  produced  many  artistic  stone  carv¬ 


Wrltten  for  the  Clay-Workbb. 

THE  CLAY  WORKING  INDUSTRIES 
OF  OHIO. 


Seventh  Paper. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


THE  TEMPERING  OF  PAVING  BRICK  CLAYS. 

* - iISMANAGEMENT  in 

the  grinding  and 
screening  processes 
only,  is  a  matter 
which  affects  the 
makers  pocket  book 
more  than  anything  else,  but  insufficient 
or  improper  tempering  of  clays  affects 
the  quality  of  the  output  at  once. 

The  proper  tempering  of  clay  consists 
in  developing  in  it  the  necessary  amount 


ers.  The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  finds  relatively  few.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  condition  of  affairs,  which 
results  in  lowering  the  standard  of  pub¬ 
lic  taste,  and  in  that  way  operates  to 
the  disadvantage  of  all  true  artists. 
We  are  pleased  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  accompanying  excellent 
examples  of  fine  structural  detail  in 
which  there  is  displayed  a  richness, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  refinement  that 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  truly 
artistic  work  which  now  most  readily 
finds  expression  in  clay  modeling.  All 
of  the  designs  shown  were  executed  in 
terra  cotta  by  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  for  the  Society  of  Sav¬ 
ings’  Building  at  Hartford,  Conn.  We 
are  indebted  to  our  most  excellent  con¬ 
temporary,  The  Brick  Builder,  of  Boston, 
for  the  use  of  the  plates. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  crowds 
that  daily  throng  the  leading  retail 
stores,  there  is  no  dearth  of  business 
just  at  present.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  persistent  newspaper  advertising. 
August  is  considered  the  “dull  month” 
by  business  people,  and  as  August  is 
now  upon  its  way  we  can  only  suggest 
that  persistent  advertising  may  mitigate 
its  traditional  dullness  quite  consider¬ 
ably. — Art  in  Advertising. 


of  plasticity  to  answer  the  mechanical 
requirements  of  the  process  by  which 
it  is  to  be  manufactured.  Naturally  the 
requirements  of  different  processes  are 
very  different.  The  tempering  required 
for  making  paving  bricks  is  nearly  alto¬ 
gether  for  the  so-called  “stiff  mud  pro¬ 
cess,”  and  as  its  name  indicates,  the  clay 
is  worked  in  a  comparatively  stiff  and 
firm  consistency. 

A  piece  of  newly  mined  fire  clay  or 


shale  on  being  brought  into  the  air,  and 
exposed  to  rain  and  heat  and  frost  un¬ 
dergoes  a  slacking  or  disentegration, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  tempers  it — 
i.  e.,  develops  its  plasticity.  Some  clays 
would  become  quite  plastic  with  no 


other  treatment;  others  resist  these  in¬ 
fluences  to  a  large  extent,  and  while 
they  slack  and  crumble  perhaps,  the 
fragments  thus  formed  are  hard  or  non¬ 
plastic. 

The  grinding  of  clays  before  beginn¬ 
ing  the  tempering  process,  accomplishes 
two  things;  first,  it  reduces  the  lump  of 
clay  to  a  uniformly  small  size,  and  ex¬ 
poses  thus  a  large  surface  to  the  soften¬ 
ing  influences  of  water ;  secondly,  it 
operates  differently  from  the  slacking 
provided  by  nature;  this  always  breaks 
the  clay  on  cleavage  lines,  while  grind¬ 
ing  breaks  the  clay  without  regard  to 
its  cleavage  and  exposes  surfaces  to  the 
action  of  water  which  would  never  be 
exposed  by  natural  slacking. 

The  success  which  the  tempering 
process  meets  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  the  clay  will  ab¬ 
sorb.  The  majority  of  shales  and  fire 
clays  when  crushed  and  screened  and 
then  wet  will  absorb  water  so  rapidly 
that  they  become  soft  and  plastic  while 
still  in  the  tempering  process.  Some 
few  will  not,  but  will  become  entirely 
plastic  if  afforded  time  in  which  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  water.  Some  clays  persistently 
refuse  to  absorb  water  at  all,  but  such 
clays  are  not  used  for  paving  material. 
Also  others,  mostly  sedimentary  river 
bank  clays  and  the  outcrop  of  the  strati¬ 
fied  clays,  are  already  rendered  plastic 
by  the  action  of  water  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  only  require 
the  mixing  action  of  the  tempering 
machine  to  render  their  plasticity  even 
throughout. 

These  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
material  to  be  tempered  make  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  treatment  necessary 
in  working  different  clays. 

The  two  types  of  machinery  used 
to  effect  this  process  are  the  Wet 
grinding  mills  and  the  Pug  mills. 

Wet  grinding  mills  or  the  wet 
pans,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
are  the  same  as  dry  pans,  except 
that  their  bottoms  are  solid  instead 
of  grated,  and  that  their  mullers  are 
generally  lighter  in  weight  and  nar¬ 
rower  in  tread.  The  process  of. 
wet  grinding  is  managed  as  follows: 

A  charge  of  ground  clay  is  run 
into  the  pan  from  a  storage  bin 
above,  and  with  it,  a  stream  of  water 
is  turned  on.  The  pan  is  in  motion 
while  this  is  being  done.  The 
clay  rapidly  wets  up  as  it  is  stirred 
by  the  scrapers  and  mullers,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  water  supply  is 
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controlled  by  a  heavy  lever  in  the 
hands  of  the  temperer.  In  some 
pans  this  is  done  automatically,  by 
a  shovel  started  and  stopped  by  the 
temperer.  Pans  are  usually  worked 
in  battery  of  two  or  four,  and  one 
temperer  takes  charge  of  two,  filling 
one  and  allowing  it  to  grind  and 
temper,  while  emptying  the  other 
and  so  on  in  rotation. 

The  peculiarity  and  excellence  of 
the  work  of  the  wet  pan  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  tempering  or  mixing  action  is 
supplemented  by  a  grinding  action 
hardly  less  severe  than  that  of  the  dry 
pan,  and  that  the  effect  of  water  under 
such  conditions  is  at  its  very  maximum. 
If  clays  cannot  be  made  plastic  by  wet 
pan  treatment,  they  cannot  be  profitably 
treated  by  any  other  for  brickmaking. 
The  thoroughness  which  characterizes 


which  it  was  originally  designed  and 
applied. 

The  pug  mills  of  to-day  are  usually 
horizontal  troughs,  open  or  covered 
on  top,  and  provided  with  a  horizontal 
pugging  shaft  with  spiral  knives  or  pad¬ 
dles  which  revolve  through  the  clay, 
mixing  and  working  it  up  and  down 
and  toward  the  discharging  end  of  the 
machine.  The  action  of  the  pug  mill, 


the  wet  pan  treatment  is  well  shown 
where  two  different  clays  are  being 
mixed,  one  a  fireclay  which  burns  white 
and  the  other  a  shale  which  burns  red. 
The  mixture  may  be  made  of  a  light 
red  color,  showing  neither  white  nor 
dark  grains  ;  the  two  clays  are  blended, 
and  so  intimately,  that  the  mixture  be¬ 
comes  an  average  of  the  two,  chemical 
properties  as  well  as  physical. 

The  value  of  this  fact  is  apparent,  for 
if  two  clays  are  needed  to  accomplish 
what  neither  alone  will  do,  a  mere  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  with  water  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  mechanical  union,  and 
in  such  a  case,  the  body  of  the  mixture 
will  retain  its  own  nature,  but  little  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  presence  of  the  grains  of  the 
other  clay.  But  the  energy  of  the  wet 
pan  is  sufficient  to  overcome  this  obsta¬ 
cle  and  produce  a  mixture  so  intimate 
that  any  small  proportion  of  clay  added 
will  produce  an  effect  commensurate  to 
its  quantity. 

The  other  standard  tempering  device 
is  the  Pug  Mill,  a  relic  of  the  earliest 
efforts  of  man  to  work  clay,  and  still  un¬ 
surpassed  in  performing  the  duties  for 


When 
the  clay  is 
finally  re¬ 
duced  to  a 
plastic 
state,  and 
se e m s  to 
remain  so, 
the  mass 
is  removed 
by  scoop 
shovels  pi¬ 
voted  on  a 
bearing 
near  the 
pan,  and 


cut  off.  The  clay  first  becomes  sticky, 
from  an  apparent  excess  of  water,  but  as 
the  grinding  proceeds  and  the  clay  is 
directed  constantly  under  the  wheels 
and  is  ground  finer  and  finer,  the  mix¬ 
ture  stiffens  up  as  the  excess  of  water 
is  absorbed  by  the  fresh  surfaces  of  clay 
exposed  to  its  influences.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  add  water  3  or  4  times  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  clay,  though 
each  addition  as  it  is  added,  seems  too 
much. 


if  it  is  open  top,  is  merely  a  stirring ; 
there  is  no  friction  or  kneading  to  any 
extent.  If  the  top  of  the  mill  be  covered, 
the  clay  will  pack  inside  and  as  the 
pitch  of  the  knives  keeps  the  clay  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  exit,  the  kneading  action  be¬ 
comes  quite  vigorous.  Under  such 
treatment,  a  clay  which  is  naturally 
plastic  gets  all  the  working  that  is 
needed,  and  a  semi-plastic  shale  or  fire 
clay  which  is  able  to  absorb  water  freely, 
usually  will  become  sufficiently  plastic 
for  satisfactory  working.  The  power 
required  in  the  open  top  pug  mill  is  not 
great,  but  as  the  top  is  closed  and  the 
area  of  discharge  becomes  constricted, 
the  power  required  increases  very  fast, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  in 
proportion. 

But  the  action  of  a  pug  mill  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  one  respect.  It  can  only 
develop  the  plasticity  which  is  native  to 
the  material  brought  into  it;  a  rough, 
harsh  clay  will  pass  through  it  without 
being  softened,  and  a  mixture  of  such 
a  non-absorptive  clay  with  another 
plastic  one,  only  becomes  plastic  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
Two  dissimilar  clays  show  as  sepa¬ 
rate  colored  grains  in  the  burnt  pro¬ 
duct. 

The  relative  character  and  quality 
of  the  work  done  by  the  two  ma¬ 
chines,  the  wet  pan  and  pug  mill, 
being  understood  there  remains  sev¬ 
eral  points  of  a  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  to  consider  in 
making  a  choice.  The 
first  consideration  is 
as  to  the  character 
of  the  clay  to  be 
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treated.  The  full  and  proper  determin¬ 
ation  of  this  point  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  The  subsequent  success  of 
the  plant  may  depend  on  it  alone.  The 
nature  of  the  plasticity  of  the  clay  must 
be  studied  ;  whether  it  is  plastic  natu¬ 
rally,  or  whether  it  is  not  plastic  natu¬ 
rally,  but  becomes  so  readily  in  grinding 
and  wetting.  If  it  does  not  readily  ab¬ 
sorb  water  after  grinding,  efforts  must 
be  made  to  determine  at  the  start, 
whether  a  pug  mill  will  do  the  work  or 
whether  a  wet  pan  must  be  used.  If 
the  clay  is  at  all  non-plastic  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  a  wet  pan  is  the  only  efficient 
means  of  tempering  it,  and  if  two  dis¬ 
similar  clays  are  to  be  used  a  wet  pan 
is  the  only  machine  that  will  blend 
them. 

If  the  clay  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
either  kind  of  machine  may  be  properly 
used,  the  next  point  to  be  understood  is 
the  relative  cost  of  the  two  machines. 
The  wet  pan  is  largely  in  a  disadvantage 
here,  it  costs  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  as  a  good  pug  mill. 

In  regard  to  quantity  of  output,  the 
pug  mill  has  again  the  lead.  One  good 
pug  mill  will  temper  the  clay  for  50,000 
to  80,000  brick  in  10  hours  if  kept  full 
and  well  tended,  while  a  wet  pan  work¬ 
ing  the  same  clay  would  hardly  temper 
for  more  than  25,000  or  30,000  brick. 
One  good  wet  pan,  well  handled,  will 
temper  for  brickmaking  purposes  about 
as  much  clay  as  one  good  dry  pan  will 
grind  under  average  conditions.  For 
making  sewer  pipe  a  much  more  careful 
tempering  is  required,  and  two  wet  pans 
are  used  to  temper  for  one  dry  pan. 
One  pug  mill  will  usually  handle  the 
united  capacity  of  two  dry  pans  with 
ease. 

In  point  of  labor,  both  machines  re¬ 
quire  the  full  time  and  attention  of  an 
experienced  man.  One  man  can  feed 
two  wet  pans  and  thus  make  nearly  as 
much  capacity  as  a  pug  mill,  but  when 
one  wet  pan  is  contrasted  with  a  pug 
mill  in  cost  of  labor  per  thousand  brick 
made,  the  wet  pan  suffers  by  the  com¬ 
parison.  In  regard  to  power  consumed, 
a  wet  pan  requires  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  much  horse  power  as  a  dry  pan,  and 
this  is  estimated  at  from  30.  to  40  horse 
power,  according  to  the  conditions.  An 
open  top  pug  mill,  even  if  run  full,  does 
not  consume  this  much  power,  but 
whenever  the  top  is  closed  or  the  dis¬ 
charge  hole  limited,  then  the  work  in¬ 
creases  and  the  point  is  very  soon  ob¬ 
tained  where  it  uses  fully  as  much 
power  as  a  wet  pan  does. 


So  that  it  may  be  stated,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  when  a  clay  is  to 
be  used  which  can  easily  and  naturally 
be  made  plastic  enough  by  treatment 
in  a  pug  mill,  that  this  machine  is  by 
all  odds,  the  cheapest  in  first  cost,  in 
labor  cost,  in  power  cost,  and  largest  in 
quantity  of  output.  But  when  any 
trouble  is  expected  in  subduing  the 
clay,  the  wet  pan  is  efficient  beyond  all 
comparison. 

One  further  warning  to  those  who 
have  the  solution  of  clayworking  prob- 

1 e  m  s  on 
hand  for 
the  first 
time.  Do 
not  be  de¬ 
ceived  b  y 
insufficient 
or  careless 
trials  of 
your  pros¬ 
pective  clay 
d  e  p  o  s  i  ts, 
from  sam¬ 
ples  taken 
near  the 
surface. 
The  out 
crop  of  any 
clay  is 
much  more 
mellow  and 
kind  in  the 
machinery 
than  the 
bulk  of  the 
deposit 
which  is 
pr  o  t  ected 
by  cover 
from  the 
weather. 
Shale  beds 
in  particu¬ 
lar  are  de¬ 
ceptive  in 
this  partic¬ 
ular,  and  it 
is  the  usual 
and  expect¬ 
ed  thing  to  see  a  plastic  outcrop 
turn  into  a  hard-working  material, 
which  cannot  be  made  plastic  in  a  pug 
mill  at  all,  and  requires  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  clays  to  enable  it  to  be 
worked.  In  some  cases,  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
company  concerned,  and  it  has  even 
been  necessary  to  grind  the  shale  mix¬ 
ture  dry,  and  spread  it  out  on  a  floor 


and  water  it  down  24  hours  ahead,  in 
order  to  get  the  assistance  of  time  in 
softening  the  shale  for  the  pug  mill.  A 
wet  pan  would  answer  all  requirements 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  The  work  of  the 
two  kinds  of  apparatus  can  be  contrasted 
in  one  other  particular  also.  In  the 
preparation  of  clay  the  wet  mill  is  by 
charges  of  from  800  to  1,500  pounds 
each,  which  are  tempered  separately. 
It  is  impossible  always  to  obtain  the 
same  degree  of  plasticity  and  the  same 
degree  of  softness  in  these  different 
charges.  A  pug  mill  is  intended  to 
work  with  a  constant  feed  of  ground 
clay,  and  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  the 
tempering  can  be  kept  much  more  uni¬ 
form  on  this  account.  In  practice  how¬ 
ever,  the  supply  of  clay  coming  from 
the  pans  to  the  pug  mill  is  always  vari¬ 
able;  it  is  a  feast  or  a  famine  and  the 
temperer  has  before  him  the  problem  of 
tempering  a  variable  supply  of  clay  to  a 
uniform  plasticity.  Success  under  such 
conditions  is  no  easier  to  obtain  than  in 
the  wet  pan.  By  use  of  a  storage  bin 
and  feeding  device,  by  which  the  ground 
clay  would  be  accumulated  and  fed  at 
a  uniform  rate,  this  trouble  could  be 
avoided,  but  recourse  to  this  expedient  is 
no  where  practically  in  use  at  present, 
so  that  it  cannot  justly  be  claimed  that 
uniformity  of  temper  is  attained  better 
in  one  than  in  the  other  type  of  tempe¬ 
ring  device. 

The  water  used  in  tempering  is  often 
used  hot  from  the  boilers  or  heaters. 
This  is  a  great  assistance  in  softening 
the  clays,  as  hot  water  acts  on  them" 
much  as  it  does  on  any  really  soluble 
substance.  In  the  winter  the  warmth 
imparted  to  the  clay  by  the  hot  water  is 
of  great  comfort  to  those  handling  it, 
and  is  also  of  assistance  in  preparing 
the  clay  for  the  drying  process. 

In  case  any  changes  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  clay  is  contemplated  by 
use  of  foreign  ingredients,  these  should 
be  applied  through  the  agency  of  the 
tempering  water,  especially  if  they  be 
soluble,  for  by  this  means  they  can  be 
distributed  evenly  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  body  of  the  clay. 


IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  establishment  of  a  local  associa¬ 
tion  of  brickmakers  at  New  Orleans.  It 
is  hoped  that  every  brickmaker  in  that 
city  and  vicinity  will  be  identified  with 
the  movement.  A  good  organization 
will  be  of  benefit  to  each  and  everyone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT/  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


Without  dress  suits  in  this  free  land. 

And  at  our  next  annual  spread 
Will  sacks  and  cut-’ways  take  the  lead, 

The  question’s  settled  by  the  fates 

That  “pinched”  the  dress  suit  of  Will  Gates, 

Thus,  out  of  evil,  comes  the  good 

And  squelched  is  the  vain  Hinsdale  dude. 

Committee. 


The  Cause  of  the  Chicago  Riot. 
Editor  Clay-Worker : 

HE  following  “ad.”  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  daily 
papers  of  Chicago  a  few 
days  since: 

“Stolen  from  my  home  at 
Hinsdale,  Ill.,  on  the  night 
of  June  23,  1894,  my  dress 
suit.  This  suit  was  imported 
from  Paris  in  December  last, 
and  was  never  worn  except 
at  the  banquet  given  in  honor 
of  the  National  Association  of  Brick 
Manufacturers  at  the  Auditorium.  It 
was  the  pride  of  my  life,  and  the  envy 
of  all  my  brother  brickmakers.  A  suit¬ 
able  reward  will  be  paid  for  its  return, 
and  only  necessary  questions  asked.” 

Wm.  D.  Gates, 

Room  607  Manhattan  Building. 


The  attention  of  the  Chicago  Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association  having  been 
called  to  the  above,  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  take  such  action  as  to 
them  seemed  appropriate.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  accordance  with  instructions 
addressed  the  following:  to  Mr.  Gates. 


“O,  William  D.,  thy  ‘ad.’  but  shows 
Dependency  of  man  on  clothes, 

The  burglar  who  that  suit  would  steal 
Deserves,  and  should  be  sent  to,  Sheol. 

That  new  dress  suit!  The  stir  it  made 
Will  never  from  our  memory  fade, 

Thy  long,  lank  form  it  clothed  with  grace, 
And  wreathed  with  smiles  thy  homely  face 
As  silver  tongued  thou  didst  pour  forth 
Enconiums  on  woman’s  worth. 

Who  that  by  day  had  seen  thee  wear 
Thy  Scotch  homespun,  and  frowsled  hair, 
Would  recognize  in  that  dress  suit, 

The  scholar,  orator  and  beaut. 

Its  fit  on  thy  dear  form  and  tall 
Was  like  the  paper  on  the  wall. 

It  filled  with  envy  all  who  heard, 

The  words  that  their  emotions  stirred. 


Five  months  have  gone,  and  lingering  still 
In  Congress  is  that  Wilson  Bill. 

The  weather  man  for  rain  still  yells, 

And  Gates  the  same  old  chestnut  tells 
Of  faithful  Schneider  and  his  wife, 

True  to  each  other  all  through  life. 

The  questions  settled  what  to  wear, 

To  hear  Gates  eulogize  the  fair. 

No  longer  will  the  button  hole 
Of  that  dress  suit  disturb  the  soul 
Of  country  craftsmen,  dressed  in  tweed 
Who  of  dress  suits  have  felt  the  ne4d. 

No  longer  will  the  brethren  wonder, 

No  longer  o’er  the  subject  ponder. 

The  burglar,  wiser  than  he  knew, 

Has  marked  out  plainly  what  to  do. 
Hereafter,  not  the  proud  and  vain 
Will  set  the  pace  for  poor  and  plain. 

The  noblest  work  of  God  will  stand 


Brickmakers  Should  Use  Their  Own 
Product. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  never  before  written  for  your 
paper,  there  have  been  many  things 
which  I  thought  I  would  write  about? 
but  somehow  I  never  did  it.  I  have 
often  seen  things  in  your  paper  which  I 
liked  very  much,  and  very  often  have 
seen  things  which  disgusted  me  very 
much;  I  am  now  feeling  that  way.  I 
have  just  been  looking  over  the  June 
Clay-Worker  and  see  what  you  call  a 
cozy  brick  yard  office.  I  wonder  why 
you  did  not  call  it  a  model  office.  It  is 
the  way  things  are  spoken  of  nearly 
always  by  papers  that  want  to  puff  some¬ 
thing  up. 

Now  it  strikes  me  that  that  brick 
yard  office  is  an  ugly,  frame  house  that 
would  not  do  credit  to  a  third  class  lum¬ 
ber  yard.  Are  the  people  afraid  to  use 
their  own  brick  An  building  an  office? 
Do  they  knowhow  to  lay  them,  or  have 
they  no  confidence  in  them,  or  are  they 
too  stingy,  or  too  poor  to  put  up  some¬ 
thing  that  is  decent.  I  blame  you  as 
the  editor  of  this  paper  for  puffing  up 
something  like  this,  it  isn’t  even  a  good 
frame  house.  I  have  noticed  in  travelling 
around  that  most  of  the  brickmakers 
who  don’t  live  in  frame  houses  have 
stone  houses,  and  it  is  something  that  I 
could  never  understand.  A  brickmaker 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  his  business 
and  he  should  encourage  the  use  of  the 
material  which  makes  him  his  money. 

Now  I  built  a  house  a  good  many 
years  ago  and  my  daughters  they  wanted 
to  build  what  they  called  a  Queen  Anne 
house,  and  somehow  they  got  me  to 
build  a  house  of  that  sort;  the  lower 
part  was  of  brick  and  the  upper  story 
was  of  shingles.  But  the  chimneys  that 
are  on  the  outside  show  on  the  second 
story  and  it  makes  it  look  a  good  deal 
like  a  brick  house.  I  have  since  kicked 
myself  for  not  building  it  all  brick. 
A  young  fellow  that  played  architect 
was  hanging  about  our  house  then  and 
he  talked  a  good  deal  and  said,  it  was 
all  the  style  and  that  it  was  cheaper 
than  an  all  brick  house  and  somehow  I 
built  it.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  some 
time  ago  and  there  was  a  man  showed 
me  some  houses  that  are  owned  by 


brickmakers,  and  there  they  are  nearly 
all  of  stone.  These  men  had  made 
their  fortunes  in  brick,  and  brick  was 
too  common  for  them  and  then  they 
used  stone. 

I  have  read  your  paper  a  good  deal 
and  altogether  I  expect  I  have  got  as 
much  out  of  it  as  I  ever  paid  for  it,  but 
if  you  have  any  respect  for  your  readers 
and  want  to  please  them  don’t  print 
any  more  pictures  of  frame  sheds  for 
brick  yard  offices. 

This  is  all  I  was  going  to  say  this  time, 
but  while  I  am  at  it  I  might  as  well  say 
something  more.  I  notice  that  you  print 
a  good  deal  about  brickwork  in  foreign 
countries  and  run  down  the  brickwork 
in  this  country,  and  I  don’t  understand 
why  you  should  do  it.  The  best  brick 
that  are  made,  are  made  in  America  and 
they  are  laid  the  best  in  America.  Why 
I  have  looked  over  the  pictures  of  for¬ 
eign  brick  buildings  that  are  printed  in 
your  own  paper  and  have  seen  brick¬ 
work  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any 
cub  bricklayer.  I  think  that  the  best 
architecture  in  the  world  is  in  Chicago 
or  New  York,  or  some  of  our  American 
cities,  and  most  of  this  talk  about  their 
knowing  more  about  brickwork  in  Eu¬ 
rope  than  we  do  and  their  making  bet¬ 
ter  brick  something  like  a  thousand 
years  ago  than  we  do,  is  just  written  by 
somebody  who  wants  people  to  think 
that  he  knows  a  lot.  I  was  thinking 
about  going  to  Europe  myself,  but  the 
hard  times  came  on  and  I  concluded 
that  I  had  better  stay  home  and  attend 
to  my  business.  But  I  believe  in  travel 
and  I  would  like  to  go  over  on  the  other 
side  and  if  I  could  pick  up  a  good  idea, 
why  I  believe  I  ought  to  do  it.  It  has 
always  been  a  principle  of  mine  to  take 
up  with  good  things  wherever  I  could 
find  them,  it  don’t  make  any  difference 
where  it  comes  from.  It  ought  to  be 
taken.  It  is  what  makes  America  what 
it  is  now;  we  get  all  the  good  things 
from  every  place.  S.  M.  T. 

Benefits  of  Local  Organization. 
Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Please  find  enclosed  this  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  Clay-Worker.  It  is  a  good 
thing  and  I  cannot  do  without  it;  must 
have  it  even  if  times  are  hard. 

I  see  you  do  not  have  much  news  from 
this  part  of  the  country.  In  regard  to 
the  brick  business  in  our  city,  there  are 
nine  yards  in  operation,  all  steam  plants. 
Make  soft  mud  brick  and  dry  by  the 
rack  and  pallet  system.  We  all  make  a 
good  common  red  brick.  The  past  few 
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years  there  has  not  been  much  money 
in  the  business. 

We  have  had  an  Association,  or  tried 
to  have  one,  but  it  failed  through  petty 
jealousy,  but  the  past  year  we  came  to¬ 
gether  again,  and  each  yard  sold  out 
their  summer’s  output  to  one  man — W. 
A.  Freeman,  he  being  a  dealer  in  build¬ 
ers  supplies.  We  limit  our  output  to 
the  demand,  and  have  it  stipulated  in 
our  agreement  that  he  is  not  to  sell 
above  a  certain  price,  so  that  he  cannot 
have  or  take  advantage  of  the  builders. 
The  builders,  as  a  rule,  are  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement,  because  now  there  is 
no  varying  in  prices ;  they  have  now  to 
buy  from  the  one  man,  as  we  do  not  sell 
direct  from  the  yards.  We  have  given 
it  one  years  trial,  and  we  find  it  works 
well,  so  we  have  all  made  the  same 
agreement  for  another  year. 

Each  yard  has  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  sales  according  to  their  output. 
We  find  that  this  arrangement  works 
well.  We  can  now  stay  in  our  yards 
and  attend  to  our  business,  no  running 
around  looking  for  money.  We  draw 
our  money  each  month  for  the  brick 
that  we  made  the  preceeding  month  less 
the  hauling.  Even  if  the  brick  are  not 
sold,  we  get  our  money  for  them.  This 
arrangement  might  not  answer  for  some 
who  believe  in  running  their  own 
business  to  suit  themselves,  but  we  have 
all  found  out  that  you  have  to  be 
organized  in  some  way  if  you  want  to 
make  money  in  the  brick  business. 

I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing  more  :  I 
was  much  pleased  with  your  Convention 
Number,  and  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Con- 
tion,  but  I  had  spent  one  month  in 
Chicago  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  I 
thought  that  was  about  all  my  pocket- 
book  would  stand  for  one  season.  I  was 
was  also  pleased  to  see  and  to  know  tnat 
you  have  so  many  bright  and  smart, 
good  looking  men  in  the  craft.  I  find 
I  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
and  useful  information  from  their  writ¬ 
ings,  for  which  I  would  say,  go  along, 
you  are  doing  a  grand  and  noble  work, 
if  not  for  the  older  ones,  then  it  will  be 
for  the  younger  generation  of  brick- 
makers.  T.  Fanning, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Situation  At  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

At  the  present  time  all  eyes  are  turned 
towards  The-City-by-the-Lake,  and  all 
ears  are  held  close  to  the  ground  that 
they  may  hear,  and  all  hearts  are  filled 
with  anxiety  to  know  “the  news  from 


the  front.”  The  Brickmaker’s  fire  is 
out,  and  in  all  Cook  County  no  bricks 
are  being  made.  The  entire  lack  of 
fuel,  either  coal  or  oil,  has  necessitated 
the  stopping  of  all  burning  of  clay. 
Were  manufacturers  able  to  make,  they 
could  in  no  way  get  their  bricks  to  the 
market,  as  transportation  of  freight  is 
out  of  the  question  while  Debs  has  con¬ 
trol  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
the  country. 

About  the  time  the  strike  of  the 
brickmakers  was  settled,  the  coal  strike 
came  upon  us ;  and  all  factories  that 
depended  upon  coal  for  fuel  were  forced 
to  close  their  works.  Then  came  the 
Debs  insurrection,  and  those  depending 
on  oil  to  burn  their  wares  were  also 
forced  to  stop,  and  as  we  write  there  is 
not  a  brick  plant  making  either  pressed 
or  common  brick  within  a  radius  of  two 
hundred  miles  of  Chicago.  Of  course, 
as  a  consequence,  the  men  and  proprie¬ 
tors  are  idle,  and  building  almost  en¬ 
tirely  stopped.  Stone  and  lime  dealers 
are  as  helpless  as  are  the  brick  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  supplying  their 
customers. 

The  query  raised  in  our  June  com¬ 
munication  as  to  “whether  we  are  a  na¬ 
tion”  with  strength  enough  to  manage 
®ur  affairs  on  well  known  and  established 
principles  of  government  has  been 
brought  to  the  point  of  testing  and  set¬ 
tlement  sooner  than  we  had  expected, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  well  that  thus 
soon  the  decision  is  to  be  made.  To-day 
the  line  is  drawn,  and  with  the  opposing 
forces  of  the  National  Government  on 
the  one  side,  and  Dictator  Debs  on  the 
other,  as  to  who  shall  be  the  victor  we 
feel  safe  in  saying  there  can  be  no  sin¬ 
cere  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  honest, 
true  and  loyal  American  citizen. 

We  feel  the  confidence  born  of  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  principles  declared  by 
the  founders  of  our  nation,  that  every 
man  has  the  indisputable  right  to  seek 
fortune,  liberty,  and  happiness  shall  be 
sustained,  and  if  he  is  successful,  to  use 
the  results  as  best  suits  his  pleasure  or 
comfort;  and  in  this  he  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe 
upon  the  equal  rights  of  his  fellow  men. 

Now  if  Mr.  Pullman,  who  started  a 
poor  man,  can  be  bereft  of  his  rights 
and  property  after  years  of  labor  and 
long  personal  sacrifice,  he  has  gained 
his  much  or  little,  and  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  conduct  his  business  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  experience  and  business 
sagacity,  using  the  same  brains  and 


energy  that  have  brought  him  what  he 
has,  why,  we  ask,  cannot  any  other 
American  citizen  be  similarly  dealt 
with?  Debs  started  out  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  would  break  Mr.  Pullman 
up  in  his  business.  If  this  could  be 
carried  out  to  the  end,  would  not  all 
the  inducements  for  improvement  and 
investment  of  capital  be  gone  ?  Would 
not  all  those  who  have  ability  to  increase 
wealth  withdraw,  and  leave  the  workers 
of  our  land  to  build  up  for  themselves 
the  grand  industrial  enterprises,  such  as 
have  in  the  past  furnished  them  with 
all  that  they  have  had  in  earnings,  with 
wealth  destroyed,  how  and  by  whom  are 
the  working  people  to  secure  remuner¬ 
ation  for  their  labor  ? 

It  has  been  the  power  of  the  few  to 
give  employment  to  the  many  that  in 
all  time  has  made  civilization  and  pros¬ 
perity  possible.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world  has  the 
greater  or  even  any  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  people  been  endowed 
with  all  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
be  successful  in  building  up  and  estab¬ 
lishing  either  great  or  small  enterprises. 

Taking  this  view  we  do  not  see  how 
labor  is  to  change  the  laws  of  trade,  we 
might  say  of  nature,  the  laborer  alone 
cannot  carry  on  the  great  work  of  the 
world — invention,  handicraft  and  great 
manufactures,  art  and  science,  all  must 
depend  on  capital.  When  the  laboring 
man  attacks  capital  he  cuts  off’ the  good 
right  hand  that  makes  a  manly  inde¬ 
pendent  life  possible, and  he  degenerates 
into  a  forlorn  creature  dependent  on 
charity,  his  manhood  is  falling  away 
from  him.  Labor  and  capital  are  in¬ 
separable.  There  can  be  no  “ Union” 
that  takes  in  one  and  shuts  out  the 
other.  They  must  stand  or  fall  to¬ 
gether. 

“Organized  capital  is  the  very  best 
friend  of  labor.  Large  enterprises,  which 
can  be  carried  on  only  by  a  combination 
of  very  large  sums  of  money,  always 
furnish  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
for  laboring  people.  Labor  and  capital 
go  hand  in  hand  in  all  the  enterprises 
of  the  world.  Their  interests  are  mu¬ 
tual.  What  wisely  benefits  one  always 
benefits  the  other.  If  capital  gets  into 
trouble,  labor  also  suffers  immediately. 
If  laboring  men  are  misled  and  get  up 
strikes,  both  labor  and  capital  immedi¬ 
ately  suffer.  They  are  always  either 
prosperous  together  or  in  trouble  to¬ 
gether.  Nothing  is  more  wicked  than 
the  constant  effort  of  demagogues  to  get 
up  a  strife  and  keep  capital  and  labor  at 
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war  with  each  other.  The  best  real 
friend  working  people  have  in  any  com¬ 
munity  is  always  the  person  who 
gives  them  their  employment.  Such 
employer  should  always  be  able  to  rely 
upon  the  men  whom  he  employs  to 
stand  by  him  in  every  attack  upon  his 
enterprise.  The  relation  between  the 
employed  and  the  employers  should 
always  be  confidential,  and  governed  by 
the  warmest  friendship.” — (R.  C.  Hoor, 
in  N.  Y.  Iribune.) 

Once  this  present  trouble  is  settled, 
such  action  must  be  taken  that  will  in 
the  future  make  a  repetition  of  it  im¬ 
possible.  The  American  people  must 
sound  such  a  universal  and  loud  protest 
that  the  constituted  authorities  cannot 
help  but  heed.  Year  after  year  the 
country  has  been  fore-warned  by  the 
labor  element  that  their  ideas  and  de¬ 
sires  must  be  carried  out,  or  they  would 
by  force  secure  their  demands,  and  for 
years  the  authorities.have  allowed  them 
to  inflict  such  injuries  as  they  chose  to 
inflict  upon  the  public.  Led  by  arro¬ 
gant,  ignorant  and  dangerous  men,  they 
have  defied  all  law  and  good  order,  and 
right  until  further  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  people  is  suicidal,  and  fatal 
to  prosperity  and  business  success. 

Invasion  by  a  foreign  foe  could  not 
be  more  injurious  to  the  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  public  or  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  than  has  been  the  present 
crisis  in  our  nation’s  history. 

Where  the  fault  lies  and  how  it  is  to 
be  remedied  the  people  must  find  out, 
and  do  their  duty  at  the  polls  and  else¬ 
where,  carefully,  thoughtfully,  but 
thoroughly,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  all 
over  the  land.  This  matter  will  not  be 
settled  when  we  send  our  letter  to 
Indianapolis.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  Reign  of  Terror.  Fire  and  famine  are 
around  us.  But  without  doubt  matters 
will  be  decided  for  better  or  for  worse 
when  you  read  this.  We  realize  that 
what  we  write  to-day  will  be  old  to¬ 
morrow.  In  fact,  in  Chicago  where 
startling  events  are  followed  close  on 
each  other  what  is  printed  one  hour  is 
old  the  next. 

There  is  a  saying,  we  believe  that  is 
from  Rudyard  Kipling :  “The  only  way 
to  prevent  what  is  past  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  before  it  happens.”  We  must  learn 
a  lesson  from  this  trouble  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  to  save  the  boys  of  to-day 
who  will  be  the  men  of  to-morrow,  from 
such  a  humiliating  experience  as  we  are 
now  passing  through. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  old,  “Happy  is 


the  country  that  has  no  history.”  Chicago 
has  had  nothing  but  history  since  the 
great  fire  of  1871 ;  and  it  is  still  writing 

itself.  Cosmopolitan. 

Chicago,  July  9th. 

Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  builders  are  not  having  such  a 
booming  time  as  last  year.  We  are  not 
rushing  up  row  after  row  and  block  after 
block  of  houses,  as  we  have  been  doing 
for  the  past  ten  years  or  more.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  top  of  City  Hall  tower  on  a  clear 
day  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
horizon  except  at  two  or  three  points. 
So  far  does  the  sea  of  brick  and  mortar 
extend.  Our  trolley  line  builders  are 
pushing  ahead  with  vigor,  and  our 
builders  are  taking  considerable  comfort 
out  of  the  hope  of  big  work  as  soon  as 
the  moneyed  men  decide  to  go  ahead. 

Our  brick  manufacturers  from  Mc- 
Avoy  and  Jarden  down  to  the  little 
country  yards  are  making  the  best  of  the 
situation.  None  are  crowded;  some  are 
running  one-fourth  capacity.  Every 
one  wants  more  work.  The  Jarden 
people  have  the  jpick  of  the  trade  with 
excellent  facilities,  others  among  the 
larger  concerns  are  preparing  to  make 
more  brick  from  now  on.  The  best 
posted  pretend  to  think  that  there  will 
be  a  general  improvement  after  July  15. 
We  personally  known  of  several  large 
comtemplated  operations  which  are 
awaiting  the  return  of  what  is  vaguely 
understood  by  “confidence.”  Money  is 
plenty  enough  according  to  bank  reports 
and  scarce  enough  when  it  comes  to  be 
collected.  Plans  have  been  perfected 
for  a  large  amount  of  building  in  West 
Philadelphia  and  in  the  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts  north  of  the  city,  enough  to  keep 
us  all  busy  when  the  start  is  made,  said 
a  leading  brickmaker. 

The  meeting  of  the  Pottery  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States  recently,  at 
Pittsburgh  was  well  attended  and  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  restoring  harmony.  The 


workmen  have  been  on  strike  since 
January  1st;  about  that  time  a  scale  of 
wages  was  formulated  which  made  a 
sweeping  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  but 
stipulating  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in 
the  event  of  the  then  pending  tariff'sched. 
ule  becoming  a  law.  This  has  been  a  long 
and  costly  strike.  The  coal  strike  only  in¬ 
directly  affects  us, as  the  east  is  receiving 
200,000  tons  of  coal  per  week  from  the 
Virginia  mines,  and  the  anthracite  coal 
production  is  150,000  tons  per  day.  The 
labor  situation  east  is  all  right.  The 
building  trades  are  quiet.  Wage  work¬ 
ers  throughout  the  east  are  inclined  to 
conservative  action. 

The  prices  of  brick  are  firm  for  the 
reason  that  every  possible  concession 
has  been  made.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  building  material,  including  glass 
and  builders’  hardware. 

While  times  are  hard,  do  not  believe 
that  building  is  stopped — only  for  a  time* 
Our  building  and  loan  associations  are 
doing  well.  The  banks  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  money.  Our  industries  are  in 
excellent  shape  for  future  work.  The 
condition  of  things  cannot  last  long. 
With  the  close  of  the  tariff  discussion 
enterprise  will  awaken  and  moneyed  men 
take  courage.  The  lesson  has  been  a 
terrible  one,  but  we  are  near  the  end. 
The  American  people  have  done  won¬ 
derful  things  during  the  past  thirty 
years  and  one  of  the  most  important 
things  done  is  this  last  one  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  unexpected  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  has  been  made  in 
their  houses  and  home  surroundings. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  condition  of  the  wage 
workers  30  or  40  years  ago.  An  impulse 
has  been  given  which  will  spread  out 
steadily  into  a  grand  civilization  based 
upon  the  individual  ownership  of  homes 
The  builders  are  the  real  pioneers  of 
our  incoming  higher  civilization. 

Anon. 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  CL  A  Y= WORKER 


If  You  want  Them  to  Come  Your  Way. 
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THE  STRIKE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 


It  would  be  almost  criminal  for  any 
American  citizen  to  stand  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which 
is  to  be  known  in  history  as  the  great 
strike  of  1894,  without  studying  it  by  the 
aid  of  every  light  that  can  be  thrown  up¬ 
on  it.  The  facts  as  to  its  origin  and  results, 
so  far  as  developed,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  even  recapitulation  here. 

Whether  more  violence  and  disturb¬ 
ance  are  to  follow,  and  how  much  and 
of  what  character,  cannot  be  foreseen  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  though  it  seems 
probable  that  the  worst  is  past;  thanks 
to  the  prompt  action  of  the  President 
and  his  immediate  advisers,  for  it  soon 
passed  beyond  the  control  of  State 
authorities,  if  indeed  the  authorities  of 
the  States  most  implicated  cared  to  in¬ 
terpose  at  all. 

The  merits  of  the  controversy  between 
Pullman  and  his  employes  had  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  do  with  that  feature 
of  the  strike  which  affected  the  masses. 
That  controversy  was  practically  settled 
when  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  the 
Nation  that  there  existed  a  secret  com¬ 
bination,  so  strong  in  numbers,  so 
equipped  with  funds,  and  under  such 
absolute  control  that  at  the  will  of  one 
man,  for  any  purpose  he  might  have  in 
view,  and  on  any  pretext  he  might  con¬ 
jure  up,  every  car  wheel  in  America 
could  be  stopped.  It  now  is  known  that 
for  a  year  or  more  he  had  been  looking 


for  an  occasion  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
this  organization. 

The  Pullman  case,  no  more  connected 
with  the  railroad  management  of  this 
country  than  are  the  foundries  or  saw¬ 
mills, which  furnish  the  iron  and  the  lum¬ 
ber  that  go  into  track  and  bridges  and 
machinery,  furnished  the  long-looked 
for  pretext,  and  at  the  drop  of  the  hat 
the  entire  system  of  transportation  was 
practically  suspended.  The  pretext  that 
the  hauling  of  Pullman  cars  was  the  of¬ 
fense  to  be  punished  was  absolutely 
false  from  the  beginning,  for  freight  cars 
with  no  passenger  attachments,  were  the 
greatest  sufferers.  They  were  side¬ 
tracked  and  abandoned  with  perishable 
freights  and  live  stock,  as  were  passenger 
cars  without  Pullman  sleepers. 

That  the  leader  of  this  crusade  against 
the  commerce  of  the  Nation  is  a  man  so 
lacking  in  business  qualifications  as  to 
have  been  a  failure  comparatively  in 
every  business  enterprise,  or  that  he  had 
been  twice  under  treatment  for  drunken¬ 
ness  by  a  distinguished  physician  in 
New  York,  and  that  he  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Keely  Cure,  signify  nothing.  The 
mere  existence  of  such  a  combination, 
with  such  resources  and  possibilities  is 
a  menace  which  ought  not  to  be  toler¬ 
ated  if  it  can  be  avoided. 


EVOLUTION— NOT  REVOLUTION. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks 
of  terrorism  has  developed  latent  powers 
of  the  National  Government  not 
known  to  exist,  having  never  before 
been  so  called  out.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  a  third  of 
a  century  ago,  that  a  republic  like  ours, 
preserved  itslife  when  assailed  by  domes¬ 
tic  foes,  and  some  Americans  were  no 
less  surprised.  Little  did  dictator 
Debs  imagine,  when  he  began,  that  the 
President  would  order  out  the  National 
Army  to  confront  his  men.  He  did  it, 
and  Mr.  Debs  was  repulsed.  Even  less 
did  Mr.  Debs  imagine  that  he  would  be 
held  as  a  criminal  before  a  United  States 
Court  under  serious  charges.  He  is  so 
held. 

This  painful  and  expensive  experience 
has  suggested,  first ;  that  additional  re- 
traints  should  be  placed  upon  the  alien 
element  of  our  population.  In  almost 
every  scene  of  violence  aliens  constituted 
the  muscle  if  not  the  brains  of  the  in¬ 
surgents.  What  these  additional  re¬ 
straints  should  fe  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  paper.  It  has  suggested, 
secondly;  that  preventive  being  better 


than  cure,  we  shopld  at  once  and  vigor¬ 
ously  close  the  schools  of  anarchy,  which 
are  open  in  all  large  cities.  Men  and 
women  are  permitted  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  anarchy  by  lectures  and  by  papers 
everywhere,  in  many  instances  women 
being  the  most  aggressive.  We  might 
as  well  contend  that  the  man  who  is 
flourishing  a  torch  amidst  inflamable 
materials,  should  not  be  restrained  until 
the  conflagration  begins,  as  to  say  that 
men  and  women  may  talk  anarchy  with 
impunity,  and  be  restrained  only  when 
their  teachings  are  put  into  practice. 

The  warp  and  woof  of  all  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  these  terrible  weeks  is  anarchism. 
Disregard  and  defiance  of  law  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  strikes  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  violence,  as  nearly  all  strikes 
are,  and  the  violence  of  all  strikes  is 
carried  on  by  men  and  women  more  or 
less  imbued  with  anarchy.  To  what 
extent  and  by  what  means  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  by  the  press  should  be 
restrained  in  the  interest  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  are  questions  that  should  be  well 
considered  by  political  economists. 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND’S  PATRI¬ 
OTIC  STAND  FOR  PERSONAL 
RIGHTS. 


It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if 
the  sentiment  credited  to  President 
Cleveland  shall  become  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  American  people,  as  the  basis 
of  all  treatment  of  strikes  which  breed 
violence,  it  will  not  have  been  paid  for 
too  dearly.  The  President  is  credited 
with  saying  in  substance:  I  will  use 
every  soldier  in  the  army  and  every  force  at 
my  command  if  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
constitidional  right  of  every  American  citizen 
to  work  where  he  pleases  and  on  such  terms 
as  he  may  agree  to.  Stripped  of  all 
sentiment  this  is  the  only  issue.  No 
one  objects  to  any  man  leaving  the 
employ  of  another  whenever  he  chooses, 
but  when,  having  left  of  his  own  accord, 
he  stands  with  a  drawn  sword  to  prevent 
another  taking  the  place  he  has  aban¬ 
doned,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  protect  that  man  by  all  necessary 
force.  This  is  the  case  exactly.  A  few 
men  having  monopolized  the  best  call¬ 
ings,  call  themselves  “Laboring  men,” 
and  refuse  to  allow  others  just  as  skilled 
to  work  after  they  quit. 

If  Mr.  Cleveland’s  putting  of  the  case 
shall  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
real  issue  he  will  deserve  well  of  all  men 
who  must  live  as  wage  earners.  “The 
constitutional  right”  covers  the  case. 
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Finally  this  affair  must  lead  to  a  radical 
revision  of  our  commercial  laws.  Not 
merely  the  inter-state  commerce  law 
must  be  adjusted,  but  our  international 
laws.  To  loot  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas 
has  by  international  law  been  piracy  for 
ages.  Later  conditions  have  applied 
the  law  to  lakes.  Why  should  it  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  commerce  by  rail  as  well  as  by 
water?  Make  it  piracy  to  obstruct  or 
destroy  cars  loaded  with  merchandise, 
and  make  it  mutiny  for  a  crew  of  rail¬ 
road  employes  to  refuse  to  obey  orders 
as  it  long  has  been  with  employes  on 
ship  board,  and  we  will  never  see  cars 
loaded  with  goods  and  stock,  men, 
women  and  children  abandoned  by 
their  crews  in  the  midst  of  forests  or 
swamps  or  at  the  yards. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES. 

A  young  architect  said  to  an  elder 
Brother:  “I  will  have  an  easier  time 
during  my  career  than  you  have  had 
during  the  earlier  years  of  your  work; 
your  experience  has  had  largely  to  do 
with  uneducated  workmen.  Mine  will 
be  with  those  who  are  possessed  with 
not  only  of  a  fairly  good  education,  but 
also  with  those  who  have  had  special 
technical  training  in  branches  suited  to 
the  building  trades.”  This  statement 
was  called  out  by  an  bveryday  experi¬ 
ence  in  an  architect’s  office.  A  work¬ 
man  came  in  to  ask  some  questions 
about  a  plan,  every  one  of  which  were 
answered  by  reference  to  the  plan  itself. 
There  was  on  the  sheet  a  drawing  to 
the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot,  and  full  sized  details  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  part.  The  architect  went  over 
the  details  and  patiently  explained  every 
point  as  was  necessary,  for  the  man  who 
was  acting  as  foreman  was  unable  to 
understand  a  carefully  prepared  draw¬ 
ing.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  made  to  understand  it.  Another 
lamentable  fact  in  connection  with 
building  workmen  is  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  special  branches 
have  so  little  knowledge  or  interest  in 
the  work  of  those  in  other  branches. 
More  often  than  otherwise,  the  brick¬ 
layer  is  wholly  uninterested  in  the  work 
of  the  carpenter.  He  shows  no  regard 
for,  nor  does  he  care  about  the  details 
of  the  work  of  the  other  mechanics  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  on  the  job.  It  would 
be  a  very  wise  thing  if  the  builders  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  various  departments  could 
be  brought  together  to  attend  simple, 
direct  lectures  upon  various  details  of  a 


builder’s  work,  given  by  those  who  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  parts. 
The  result  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
all.  It  would  certainly  lessen  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  architect,  help  the  owner  by 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  work,  and 
lift  great  responsibility  from  the  fore¬ 
man  and  the  general  contractor.  Tech¬ 
nical  education  will  in  time  develop 
great  results,  but  a  plan  of  this  kind 
would  largely  help  those  who  are  now 
engaged  in  the  building  lines. 

BRICKMAKERS  SHOULD  BE  BRICK 
USERS. 


In  another  column  we  print  a  com¬ 
munication  from  one  of  our  readers  in 
which  he  takes  strong  grounds  against 
the  habit  many  brickmakers  have  of  dis¬ 
regarding  their  own  building  material 
in  the  structures  which  they  put  up  for 
themselves.  This  complaint  is  not  al¬ 
together  without  justification,  and  it 
would  appear  that  our  friend  is  himself 
a  sinner  in  this  respect.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges  to  having  built  a  “half  and  half” 
house  because  of  his  contact  with  a 
chattering  architect  who  persuaded  him 
that  half  shingles  and  half  brick  was 
cheaper  than  all  brick.  This  is  both 
true  and  untrue.  The  first  cost  of  a 
half  and  half  house  is  undoubtedly  less 
than  one  which  is  all  made  of  brick.  As 
to  the  ultimate  cost,  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  life  of  such  a  building 
is  the  life  of  its  weakest  part.  Its  wood¬ 
work  requires  constant  repainting  and 
even  with  the  best  of  care  is  subject  to 
decay.  The  life  of  the  building  is  not 
the  life  of  the  brickwork,  but  rather 
that  of  the  decaying  part — the  wood¬ 
work.  After  all,  oui  friend  has  done 
no  better  than  those  who  build  frame 
buildings.  Consistency  is  a  jewel. 


WOE  IS  GATES! 


As  we  are  about  to  go  to  press,  a 
harrowing  (swallow)  tale  of  woe  comes 
from  Chicago  to  the  effect  that  the 
shadow  of  deep  tribulation  and  sorrow 
shrouds  in  gloom  the  usually  unclouded 
brow  of  our  beloved  Gates. 

The  details  are  meager  and  somewhat 
contradictory,  but  we  gather  from  a 
hurriedly  written  autograph  letter  from 
a  mutual  friend,  who  ought  to  use  a 
typewriter,  that  on  a  fated  evening, 
during  the  recent  riots,  some  heartless 
scoundrel  invaded  the  beautiful  terra 
cotta  home  of  W.  D.  Gates,  at  Hinsdale, 
ransacked  the  whole  house  and  carried 


off  nearly  every  thing  of  value,  includ¬ 
ing  Will’s  far  famed  and  long-reaching 
dress  suit. 

A  corps  of  expert  detectives  were  at 
once  set  to  work  on  the  case,  but  as  yet 
nothing  but  clews  have  been  discovered, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  suit  has  been 
lost  to  Gates  forever.  He  is  bearing  up 
under  the  great  weight  of  woe  manfully, 
but  it  is  feared  by  his  friends  that  he 
will  never  be  himself  again  if  his  clothes 
are  not  recovered,  for  he  prized  that 
dress  suit  above  all  his  earthly  posses¬ 
sions. 

To  a  friend  who  was  trying  to  offer 
consolation,  he  said  in  tones  of  grief 
that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  heard  it : 

“It’s  awfully  kind  of  you,  D.  V.,  to 
come  and  sympathize  with  me,  but  I 
can’t  stem  this  tide  of  grief  ’til  I  get 
hold  of  that  blamed  thief.  Oh!  had  I 
but  a  photograph  or  two,  of  that  dress 
suit  I  used  to  loan  to  you.  Leave  me 
now  to  bear  my  loss  alone;  you  make  me 
tired,”  then  collapsed  with  a  groan. 

And  it  was  evident  to  those  about  him, 
that  his  mind  wandered  back  to  scenes 
of  Auditorium  triumphs  when  he  and 
his  dress  suit  held  that  vast  audience  in 
speechless  admiration. 

Poor  Gates,  his  only  consolation  now 
is  that  he  has  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  every  clayworker  in  the  land,  and 
that  henceforth  dress  suits  don’t  go  at 
N.  B.  M.  A.  Conventions,  no  how. 


THE  DISTURBING  FEATURE  OF  THE 
PRESENT  STRIKE. 

All  owners  of  property,  the  humble 
householder  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
capitalist,  may  find  the  greatest  cause 
for  alarm  in  the  readiness  with  which 
the  labor  of  America  follow  the  dictates 
of  labor  agitators.  A  few  years  ago,  say 
four  or  five,  one  would  have  said  that  a 
strike  of  the  magnitude  of  that  brought 
about  by  the  boycott  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  was  an  impossibility,  and  out 
of  all  reason  on  its  present  basis.  It  is 
the  strength  of  it,  the  general  unanimity 
of  purpose,  the  sympathy  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  large  mass  of  the  people, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  organized 
labor  acts  that  makes  it  alarming.  If 
such  organizations  acted  intelligently 
or  if  their  leaders  were  educated  and 
thoughtful  men,  there  would  be  little  to 
fear.  The  faculty  of  organization  seems 
to  be  highly  developed,  while  that  of 
accurate  reasoning  is  stunted,  making  a 
dangerous  combination, 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

For  the  fifth  time  in  as  many 
years  it  is  our  pleasure  to  announce  an 
addition  to  our  little  family  of  clay  jour¬ 
nals.  The  interesting  event  occurred 
at  Chicago  the  first  inst.  and  the  little 
stranger  seems  sufficiently  robust  to  war¬ 
rant  the  hope  that  it  will  survive  the 
diseases  and  vicissitudes  of  infancy  and 
in  due  time  grow  to  formidable  propor¬ 
tions.  Its  name  is  Brick,  and  like  each 
of  its  three  or  four  Chicago  predecessors 
it  is  to  be  “the  leading  paper  in  the 
field,”  for  so  its  publishers  declare.  The 
first  issue  is  very  creditable  and  consists 
of  one  hundred  pages,  half  the  size  of 
the  Clay- Worker’s,  about  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  advertising  and  reading 
matter;  that  is,  there  are  27  pages  of  dis¬ 
play  ads.,  15  pages  of  reading  notices 
and  57  pages  of  straight  reading  matter 
and  cuts,  the  latter  being  the  equivalent 
in  space  of  28J  pages  of  the  Clay-Work¬ 
er,  or  little  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  amount  of  reading  matter  contained 
in  this  journal.  The  cover  pages  are 
printed  in  two  colors  (black  and  red) 
the  title  being  quite  attractive  and  calls 
vividly  to  our  mind  the  initial  number 
of  the  Clay-Worker,  issued  eleven 
years  ago,  the  “scheme”  of  which  was 
very  similar,  thus  showing  that  great 
minds  do  sometimes  take  the  same 
'course.  Brick  will  be  issued  monthly 
and  the  subscription  price  is  one  dollar 
a  year.  We  wish  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Windsor  &  Kenfield,  all  the  success  their 
efforts  deserve. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed 
cotemporary  the  British  Clay- Worker  o f 
London  for  a  valuable  book  on  “The 
Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks  and 
Glazed  Sanitary  Ware.”  The  subject  is 
treated  intelligently  and  in  a  practical 
manner  making  the  work  a  valuable 
hand  book  for  those  wanting  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  manufacturer  of 
enameled  ware.  For  full  description 
see  ad.  on  page  63,  or  write  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  H.  Greville  Montgomery,  222 
Strand,  W.  C.,  London,  England. 

From  over  the  Border  comes  a 
handy  little  pocket  catalogue  of  terra 
cotta  and  plain,  moulded  and  orna¬ 
mental  pressed  brick,  manufactured  by 
Taylor  Bros.,  Don  Valley  Pressed  Brick 
Works,  Toronto,  Canada.  Besides  the 
cuts  of  several  hundred  different  designs 
of  ornamental  brick  and  an  elaborate 
price  list  of  same,  this  little  book  contains 
important  suggestions  to  architects  and 
builders.  We  presume  a  copy  will  be 


mailed  free  to  any  of  our  readers  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

“Letters  from  Clayworkers”  is  the 
title  of  a  dainty  pamphlet  being  sent 
out  by  the  Decatur  Leader  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill.  It  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  testimonial  letters  from  brick  and 
tileniakers  using  their  machinery  suc¬ 
cessfully.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  free 
to  any  clayworkers  favoring  that  firm 
with  their  address. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
Berlin,  (Ont.)  Daily  Record  in  which 
there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
Wilford  Continuous  Kiln  which  is  in 
operation  on  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Bramm 
Bros.,  near  that  city,  turning  out  25,000 
brick  a  day  in  a  manner  and  at  a  cost 
very  satisfactory  to  them.  This  kiln  is 
now  doing  good  work  at  several  other 
points  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Wil¬ 
ford  the  inventor  proposes  to  introduce 
them  in  the  States.  To  that  end  he  so¬ 
licits  correspondence  from  any  one  in¬ 
terested.  See  his  ad.  on  page  10. 

“Bricks,  how  to  make  ’em,”  is  the 
catchy  title  of  a  handsome  folder  on 
the  front  page  of  which  is  shown  a 
splendid  cut  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Press,  a 
full  description  of  the  machine  and  its 
workings  is  given,  followed  by  testimo¬ 
nial  letters  from  a  few  users.  Mr. 
Oswald  Kutsche,  proprietor  of  the  U.  S. 
Brick  Press  Works,  72  W.  Wash.  St., 
Chicago,  writes  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  folder  and  give  any 
other  information  regarding  their  ma¬ 
chinery  to  parties  interested. 

“Most  men’s  hearts  are  Centered  on 
Things  in  Earth!”  This  declaration  in 
bold  black  letters  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  leaflet  recently  received  from 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Son,  Statesville,  N.  C., 
which  on  further  examination  proved 
to  be  a  brief  description  of  a  new  stiff  clay 
brick  machine  and  an  automatic  cut¬ 
ting  table  of  novel  design  which  they 
now  offer  to  the  trade,  a  cut  of  which 
appears  among  our  advertising  pages. 
Write  them  for  a  copy  of  the  circular  if 
you  are  interested  and  they  will  be 
pleased  to  respond  promptly. 

Technical  Education  for  Claywork¬ 
ers  is  at  last  made  possible  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  branch  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  which  provides  for  an  indus¬ 
trial  course  in  clayworking  and  cera¬ 
mics.  The  department  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
our  well  known  contributor  who  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position  being 
a  practical  brickmaker  as  well  as  a 


proficient  scholar  and  an  energetic 
worker.  Prof.  Orton  is  now  sending 
out  circulars  announcing  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  School  for 
Clayworkers,  outlining  the  course  of 
study  and  indicating  the  cost  of  atten¬ 
dance,  etc.  Those  interested  can  obtain 
full  particular  by  addressing  Prof.  Ed¬ 
ward  Orton,  Jr.,  Director  Department  of 
Ceramics  and  Clayworking,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ONE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DISSATISFACT¬ 
ION  AT  PULLMAN. 

One  feature  of  the  general  scheme  of 
the  founders  of  the  town  of  Pullman  is 
not  calculated  to  develop  a  condition 
of  satisfaction  and  contentment  on  the 
part  of  the  employes.  There  are  clean 
streets,  good  sanitation  in  the  homes 
and  their  surroundings,  and  pleasant 
buildings  in  which  to  live.  The  shops 
are  well  arranged  and  the  hours  of 
labor  not  unsatisfactory.  Yet  there  is 
denied  to  those  who  live  in  that  com¬ 
munity  that  which  is  the  ideal  of  all 
true  American  families — a  home  of  their 
own.  The  employes  are  not  allowed  to 
own  property  in  Pullman,  but  are 
obliged  to  rent  dwellings  from  the 
Company.  This  develops  both  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  condition  of  unrest. 
Positive,  because  it  removes  from  the 
workmen  the  possibility  of  satisfying 
his  ambition  to  own  a  home;  negative, 
because  it  removes  from  him  that  spirit 
of  thoughtfulness  and  conservatism 
which  comes  with  the  ownership  of 
property.  This  is  a  vital  weakness  in 
the  Pullman  organization  and  one  of 
sufficient  importance  to  result  in  its 
destruction  as  a  successful  business 
enterprise,  regardless  of  what  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  its  great  advantages  in  the 
business  world.  During  recent  years 
our  own  city  has  been  almost  entirely 
free  from  ravages  of  destructive  strikes. 
It  is  said  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
residents  of  this  city  own  their  own 
homes.  The  danger  of  social  disorders 
is  minimized  by  this  condition. 

’Tis  said  a  woman’s  letter  is  never 
complete  without  a  postscript.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  we  know  that  many 
of  our  readers  could  make  their  letters 
to  our  advertisers  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  by  adding  this  short  postscript  : — 
“The  Clay-Worker.”  No  explanation 
will  be  necessary;  they  will  understand 
and  thank  you  for  the  information,  as 
they  like  to  know  the  source  of  in¬ 
quiries. 


'The  Clay  -  w  orke  r 
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IN  JULY. 


^IT’S  so  tarnal,  roarin’  hot 
Q\  Things  are  sizzlin.’  Ain’t  no  air 
Sturrin’ ;  over  in  the  lot 
All  the  critters  huddlin’  there 
’N  under  one  ole  spindlin’  beech 
There’s  one  locust  somewhere  round 
Grlndin’  out  a  gaspin’  screech, 

An’  there  ain’t  no  other  sound. 

I’ve  fetched  out  a  rockin’-cheer, 

An’  a  mug  o’  lemonade, 

An’  a  pa’m-leaf  fan,  out  here 
By  the  laylocks,  in  the  shade 
O’  the  north  wing ;  got  my  vest 
Ofl',  an’  barefoot— folks  have  be’n 
Gawpin’  at  me — an’  I’m  jest 
Thinkin’  ’bout  cool  things;  ’bout  when 

I  was  up  in  Idyho 
Oncet,  an’  druv  ten  solid  mile, 

An’ it  twenty-nine  below  • 

One  my  ears  would  freeze  awhile, 

An’  then  t’  other  ;  got  my  nose 
Nipped,  an’  fingers,  two  er  three; 
Biggest  part  o’  me  was  froze. 

What  few  folks  I  met,  there’d  be 
Great  white  frost-bit  spots  Somewhere  ; 

I  was  ’feerd  my  hoss ’d  freeze 
Right  in  his  tracks  ;  fer  his  hair 
Sort  o’  riz  up,  an’  his  knees 
Fa’rly  shook  ;  I  didn’t  know 
Whether  we’d  get  home  er  not 
’Fore  we  friz  there  in  the  snow 
Stiffer’n  pokers— Gol !  it’s  hot ! 

—  Emma  A.  Opper,  in  Puck. 


IT’S  HARD  TO  DRAW  THE  LINE. 


$ 


*0  steal  from  out  your  neighbor’s  purse, 
Is  wrong,  you  will  admit, 

But  if  in  trade  you  ruin  him, 

Is  isn’t  wrong  a  bit. 

To  take  his  coat  from  off  his  back 
Would  be  considered  mean, 

But  if  you  took  his  hide  at  law 
It  then  would  proper  seem. 


At  cards  just  for  a  little  game 
You  sit  with  friends  at  play, 

The  ‘’ante”  is  so  very  small 
Where  is  the  harm  you  say  ? 

Though  each  would  scorn  to  steal  a  house 
When  for  another  made, 

They  calmy  pocket  earnings,  which 
For  shelter  should  be  paid. 


Decolette  is  very  neat, 

If  shoulders  plump  and  fair 
Can  be  displayed,  the  better,  when 
A  low  cut  dress  you  wear, 

But  just  how  high,  or  just  how  low, 
‘T  would  be  a  modest  sign, 

Depends  upon  the  point  of  view 
From  which  you  draw  the  line. 

When  tripping  gayly  down  the  street 
You  raise  your  dress,  that  so 
Your  skirts  unspotted  may  remain, 

It’s  only  neat  you  know, 

But  if  above  the  ankle  or 
The  boot-top  you  incline, 

Exactly  where’s  the  point  to  stop, 

It’s  hard  to  draw  the  line. 


At  Narragansett,  on  the  pier, 

Or  strolling  on  the  surf, 

We  note  the  modest  damsels 
We  have  met  upon  the  turf ; 

Compare  their  city  manners 
And  vivacious  winning  smiles, 

With  races,  dances,  balls  and  wine, 

It’s  hard  to  draw  the  line. 

A  city  girl  for  exercise 
Who’d  take  a  stroll  at  night, 

Would  be  considered  vulgar 
And  in  all  ways  “not  right,” 

Who  if  in  bathing  costume 
At  the  seashore  sipped  some  wine, 
Would  be  the  most  admired,  so 

It’s  hard  to  draw  the  line. 

— A.  E  H.,in  Truth. 
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“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Keep,  $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 

“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville.  111. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

RED  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsuipassed  quality 
.  a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 
Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at  icasc  lia¬ 
ble  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  1TTNER,  Telephom^JJuilding,  ST.  LODIS,  mo. 
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The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machineiy  is  astonishing 
the  World. 


fio.  1  COmPOUflD  GEARED  PUG  JHIUIi. 


J Brick  Machines, 

Cutting  Tables,  $ 

Pug  Mills,  t 

Revolving  Screens,  Etc. 


Disin  tegra  tors  , 
Crushers, 

Dry  Pans, 

Re- Press es  jSS^v&». 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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A  BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE. 

Why  is  it,  we  said  recently  to  a 
brick  contractor  of  a  thriving  city,  that  a 
new  brickmaker  can  come  into  your 
community  and  practically  monopolize 
the  best  part  of  the  business  ?  That’s 
easy,  said  the  bricklayer.  The  brick- 
makers  of  our  city  have  “played  horse” 
with  the  brick  contractors  for  years. 
We  would  go  to  them  and  make  a  con¬ 
tract  for  brick.  Other  contractors  would 
come  along  and  buy  at  a  slightly  advanc¬ 
ed  price,  until  the  market  was  oversold. 
The  first  buyer,  the  one  who  purchased 
at  the  lower  price,  would  be  the  last  one 
to  get  the  brick.  He  would  drag  along 
through  the  season  and  in  the  end  come 
out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  De¬ 
liveries  would  be  irregular  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  Now  we  have  brick  delivered  to 
us  by  a  business  man.  There  is  nothing 
phenomenal  about  him.  If  we  buy 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  brick 
from  him,  to  be  delivered  at  a  specified 
time,  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  we 
will  get  them.  That  is  something  we 
never  did  know  before.  Hence,  the 
prosperity  of  our  new  friend  and  the 
croaking  of  old  slow  coach. 


LIABILITY  OF  CARRIERS  FOR 
BREAKAGE  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 

SHE  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  has 
rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
McCarthy  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  Company,  which  will  greatly 
interest  shippers  of  terra  cotta  and 
similar  freight.  The  basis  of  this  action 
was  the  failure  of  a  railroad  company  to 
deliver  some  carloads  of  terra  cotta  in 
good  condition.  The  principal  defense  set 
up  was  that  the  shippers,  or  their  agents, 
improperly  and  negligently  loaded  the 
terra  cotta  on  the  cars  in  which  it  was 
to  be,  and  was,  carried,  and  that  such 
improper  loading  proximately  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  alleged  injury  complained 
of. 

The  contract  of  carriage  was  an  un¬ 
conditional  common  law  contract,  one 
without  reservations  or  exceptions.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  court  holds 
that,  by  its  terms,  the  carrier  insured 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  terra  cotta  to 
the  consignee,  and  assumed  liability  for 
any  loss  or  injury  arising  from  any  cause 
except  the  act  of  God,  the  act  of  a  public 
enemy,  or,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fault 
of  the  owner  of  the  terra  cotta,  or  his 
agent. 

The  strictest  proof  of  all  possible  care 


on  the  part  of  the  carrier  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  delivery  of  the  freight  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  no  defense. 
The  third  possible  exception  to  the  rule 
of  absolute  liability,  while  it  may  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  negligence  imputable  to 
the  shipper  or  his  agent,  is,  in  no  sense, 
and  bears  little  analogy  to,  the  defense 
of  contributory  negligence  available  in 
actions  against  common  carriers  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  sometimes  in  actions  against 
carriers  of  live  stock,  and  even,  it  may 
be,  in  actions  against  carriers  of  goods, — 
inanimate  things — under  contracts  of  af¬ 
freightment  which  limit  liability  to  loss 
or  injury  occasioned  by  the  carrier’s 
ngeligence. 

Nowhere  in  the  books,  it  is  said,  can 
any  reference  be  found  to  the  defence 
of  contributory  negligence  against  the 
common  law  liability  of  common  carri¬ 
ers  of  goods.  Therefore,  the  court  holds 
that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  consignor 
or  consignee,  is  entitled  to  recover  judg¬ 
ment  unless  the  carrier  introduces  evi¬ 
dence  to  remove  the  presumption  of 
negligence  on  its  part,  even  although 
the  improper  loading  of  the  freight  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  injury.  In  this  case  the 
evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  terra 
cotta  was  improperly  and  negligently 
packed  or  loaded  by  the  shipper,  who 
sold  same  to  consignee  who  instituted 
the  suit,  and  it  afforded  an  inference, 
or,  rather,  room  for  an  inference,  that 
but  for  this  fault  of  the  seller  and  con¬ 
signor,  the  injury  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

To  this  state  of  facts  the  rule  above 
stated  was  held  applicable.  If  the  im¬ 
proper  loading  was  apparent — that  is, 
was  a  fact  which  addressed  itself  to  the 
ordinary  observation  of  the  carrier’s  ser¬ 
vants, — or  if  it  was  not  apparent,  but  the 
carrier  was  yet  guilty  of  negligence,  but 
for  which  the  injury  would  not  have 
happened,  the  carrier,  it  was  said,  would 
beliable,  notwithstanding  the  negligence 
of,  or  imputable  to,  the  consignee. 


AN  AMERICAN  CLAY  DRYER  IN 
ENGLAND. 


IT  at  once  occurred  to  our  repre¬ 
sentative,”  says  the  Editor  of  the 
British  Clay-Worker,  speaking  of 
a  test  of  the  Cummer  Clay  Dryer,  “that 
there  might  be  a  danger  of  driving  off 
the  water  of  hydration  as  well  as  that  of 
porosity,  in  which  case  the  clay  would 
be  ‘perished,’ as  the  clay  workers  say,  and 
its  strength  and  plasticity  seriously  im¬ 
paired.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Cummer  and 


Mr.  Erith,  who  were  present,  gave  him 
leave  to  take  away  any  portion  of  the 
dried  clay  for  examination.  This  was 
done,  and  the  sample  analyzed  in  the 
laboratory,  with  the  result  that  the  clay, 
though  dry,  was  found  to  be  absolutely 
uninjured.  So  much  for  the  scientific 
opinion,  and  in  addition  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  proprietors  of  the  works 
that  our  representative  visited,  where 
this  machine  is  in  operation,  are  well 
pleased  with  their  investment,  and  none 
are  more  competent  to  give  a  practical 
opinion.” 


DETROIT  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  building  of  the  Central  High 
School,  requiring  3,000,000  brick,  has 
been  abandoned  owing  to  the  great  pro¬ 
test  against  the  site.  The  medical  facul¬ 
ty  were  loud  in  their  objection,  claiming 
it  to  be  too  near  Grace  Hospital.  A 
strip  of  land  about  200  feet  divides  the 
two. 

The  Detroit  Brick  Manufacturer’s  Ex¬ 
change,  at  a  recent  meeting  decided  to 
drop  the  price  of  brick,  offering  stock 
at  $6,  and  common  at  $5.  It  is  hoped 
these  prices  will  encourage  the  market. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  45,000,000 
brick  on  the  market  with  very  little  de¬ 
mand. 

Dennis  Burke  is  erecting  a  new  sub¬ 
stantial  kiln  shed  on  some  unoccupied 
ground,  which  he  will  stock.  His  main 
shed  is  already  filled. 

G.  H.  Clippert  of  C.  Clippert  &  Son. 
has  just  erected  an  imposing  brick  resi¬ 
dence. 

A  number  of  plants  began  operations 
May  15,  but  by  the  end  of  July  it  is  safe 
to  say  they  will  shut  down  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  unless  there  is  a  huge  demand  be¬ 
fore  that  time. 

Brick  were  steady  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  selling  stock  at  $7,  and 
common  at  $6  to  a  very  dull  market. 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  are 
doing  some  work  in  the  brick  dryer 
line  despite  the  dull  times.  However, 
they  are  not  crowded  with  orders  and 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  overhaul  their  extensive  factory  and 
make  some  needed  repairs  and  addit¬ 
ions,  so  that  when  the  revival  does  come, 
as  it  surely  will  in  the  near  future,  they 
will  be  ready  to  do  their  full  share. 

Dorothy  Dale. 


Geo.  Ross,  P.  O.  Box  87,  Uhrichsville, 
O.,  writes  that  he  is  going  into  the  fire 
brick  business  and  would  like  to  receive 
estimates  of  cost  of  plant  including  en¬ 
gine,  boiler,  pug  mill,  dry  pan,  etc. 


Engraved  by  THE  HERO.  Specimen  Illustration  by  Half  Tone  Process. 

Baker-Kandolph  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
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WOOD  ENORAYINO. 


BY  SHARPE  TOOLE. 


HE  first  to 
achieve  re¬ 
sults  of  any 
importance 
in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  blocks 
for  multiple 
reproduction  was  Albrecht  Diirer,  an 
artist  of  distinction  in  his  time.  His 
method  consisted  of  the  simple  repro¬ 
duction  in  relief  of  a  line  previously 
drawn  by  pen,  brush  or  pencil.  His 
work,  therefore,  had  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  modern  line  etching,  barring 
the  style  or  technique  which  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  his  own.  About  that  time 
Europe  became  convulsed  with  political 
turmoil,  which  effectually,  crushed  out 
all  intellectual 
advance  m  e  n  t, 
and  engraving  as 
an  art  was  lost 
for  more  than  a 
century.  This 
condition  con¬ 
tinued  until  its  rennaissance  by  Bewick, 
an  Englishman,  whose  method  was  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  all  previous  experi¬ 
menters.  The  novelty  of  his  style  and 
the  merit  of  his  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world.  Although  crude 
in  the  extreme,  judged  by  the  modern 
standard,  his  prints  are  yet  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  study  to  the  best  engravers 
of  our  time. 

Bewick,  then,  was  the  father  of  wood 
engraving,  as  his  method,  the  intaglio  or 
white  line,  is  the  same  as  used  by  all 
schools  of  wood  engraving  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  while  Diirer’s  method  ceased 
to  be  an  art,  having  since  been  re¬ 
duced  to  merely  a  chemical  process, 


attaining  better  results  with  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  “seventies” 
occurred  another  sensation  in  the  art 
world  when  a  few  American  wood  en¬ 
gravers  broke  away  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  rules  of  technique,  an  act  which 
proved  to  be  the  birth  of  the  so-called 
“American  School  of  Wood  Engraving,” 
which  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  to 
have  reached  the  highest  standard  in 
the  history  of  the  art. 

While  the  American  engravers  of 
distinctly  artistic 
subjects  were 
doing  so  much 
toward  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of 
wood  engraving, 
those  who  labored  in  distinctly  com¬ 
mercial  lines  were  not  lagging,  but  kept 
well  up  with  their  brothers.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  commercial  illustration  is 
also  of  a  very  high  standard.  The  most 
intelligent  of  manufacturers  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  excellence  pays  just  as 
well  in  one  place  as  another,  and  after 
the  best  mechanical  skill  has  produced 
an  article,  it  is  yet  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  the  merits  of  that  article 
be  properly  shown  to  the  public,  espec¬ 
ially  as  the  business  methods  of  the 
day  require  much  buying  by  other 
means  than  personal  examination.  It 
is,  then,  important  that  illustrations  be 
accurate  and  attractive. 

Along  with  the  advancement  of  illus¬ 
tration  necessarily  came  that  of  electro- 
typing  and  printing,  as  greater  skill  and 
care  were  required  in  the  proper  du¬ 
plication  of  the  engraver’s  work.  The 
exquisite  results  obtained  in  these  lines 
are  well  exemplified  in  the  leading 
American  magazines.  The  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  printing  blocks,  their  electrotyping 
and  proper  manipulation  upon  the  print¬ 
ing  press,  is  so  closely  allied  that  many 
houses  throughout  the  country  have 


equipped  themselves  for  the  entire  work, 
making  themselves  independent  of 
others,  and  able  to  fill  such  orders  at 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  inconvenience 
to  themselves  and  customers. 

The'  wisdom  of  this  plan  asserts  itself 
at  once  to  any  one  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  engraver  who  has  planned  certain 
effects  can  follow  up  the  work  as  it 
advances  to  each  department  and  by 
suggestive  criticism  secure  a  result  in 
the  finished  proof-sheet  not  probable 
otherwise. 

In  commercial  illustration,  too  many 
are  content  with  good  engravings, 
or  good  printing,  or  good  paper,  alone, 
in  the  preparation  of  advertising  matter, 
when  any  one  without  the  other  two 
makes  first-class  results  impossible.  Bet¬ 
ter  all  bad  than  part  good  and  part 
bad.  But,  better  still,  is  to  have  all 
first-class,  thus  not  only  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  matter  but  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  article  sought  to  be  shown. 

The  buyer  will  get  his  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  article  from  a  catalogue. 

Skilled  workmen  are 
consulted,  and  cer¬ 
tain  selections  are 
made  because  they 
“  look  the  best.”  The 
order  of  purchase  is 
mailed,  and  in  due  time  check  for 

payment.  The  illustration  made  the 
sale.  And  if  you  should  look  at  the 
illustration  closely,  you  would,  no  doubt, 
find,  snugly  tucked  away  in  some 

corner,  the  imprint  of 


of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  great  Western  houses  doing 
designing,  engraving,  electrotyping,  print¬ 
ing  and  binding,  all  in  one  establishment. 
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FOR  SALE. 


For  Road  to  Success  See 
Backllnside  CoveKPage 


The  undersigned  will  offer  for  sale  at  your 
office  or  their  works  the  following  machin¬ 
ery,  to-wit :  Little  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine,  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  Cun¬ 
ningham  s  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  Seven 
sizes  and  styles  of  Pug  Mills,  Thirteen 
sizes  and  styles  of  Clay  Crushers  and  Stone 
Separators,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Clay 
Elevators,  Sanders,  and  miscellaneous  brick 
and  tile  yard  appliances. 

Prices  arid  Terms:  apply  to  Tpe  Wallace  infg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ipd 


y 


mm 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Brick  pavements  will  be  put  down  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  tile  factory  of  Ulrey  Burkholder, 
Teegarden,  Ind.,  was  burned  the  29th 
ult. 

The  Ocean  Springs  (Miss.)  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  will  make  some  improvements  in 
its  plant. 

Reid  &  Son,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  suffered 
a  loss  of  10,000  green  brick  on  their 
yard  by  storm. 

The  Hocking  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
has  been  incorporated  at  Logan,  Ohio. 
Capital  stock  $100,000. 

The  Rhodenbaugh  pottery  at  Benton, 
Ark.,  the  largest  pottery  in  Saline  Co., 
burned  down  the  first  inst. 

A  fine  bed  of  shale  suitable  for  first- 
class  paving  brick  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Monongahela,  Pa. 

Mr.  Walter  Sullivan,  a  pioneer  brick- 
maker  of  Lockland,  Ohio,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  the  7th.  inst. 

R.  M.  J.  Zahnizer,  Greensburg,  Pa., 
has  purchased  the  Rolirbacher  &  Tox 
Brick  Works,  near  Grapeville,  Pa. 

All  of  the  brick  plants  at  Canton,  O., 
are  running  full  time  again  and  the 
outlook  for  a  good  yeai  is  favorable. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Frey,  formerly  of  Bucyrus, 
has  been  at  Canton,  Ohio,  for  some  time 
perfecting  machinery  designed  by  him. 

The  Galesburgh  Paving  Brick  Co., have 
been  compelled  to  close  down,  being 
unable  to  get  oil  on  account  of  the  rail¬ 
road  strike. 

If  you  have  something  you  don’t 
want,  or  want  something  you  have  not 
got,  advertise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale, 
Etc.”  columns. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  write  that  business  is  good  with 
them  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are  behind 
with  orders. 

John  Murray  has  purchased  the  brick¬ 
yard  on  the  estate  of  Jules  Borden,  Co¬ 
hoes,  N.  Y.,  and  will  take  possession 
immediately. 

Several  of  the  fire  brick  works  at 
Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  have  started  up  again 
after  a  temporary  shut  down  occasioned 
by  the  coal  strike. 

Frank  D.  Brown  has  removed  his  office 
from  Major  Block  to  Room  817  Conti¬ 
nental  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  He 


writes  that  he  has  a  fine  location  and 
will  be  pleased  to  have  his  brickmaking 
friends  call  when  in  that  vicinity. 

L.  C.  Barnes,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  wants 
to  purchase  a  good  second-hand  dry 
press  (Whittaker  make  preferred).  Also 
second-hand  dry  pan. 

If  you  are  a  progressive  clayworker 
and  want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
you  should  subscribe  for  the  Clay- 
Worker — $2.00  a  year. 

J.  P.  Norton  is  turning  out  80,000 
brick  per  day  at  his  yard  at  York  Cor¬ 
ner,  Me.,  and  is  shipping  his  brick  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  burned. 

Frank  W.  Clark,  of  Rome,  Ky.,  writes 
that  he  is  going  to  start  a  brick  and 
tile  plant  and  would  like  to  purchase 
some  good  second-hand  machinery. 

The  Nay  Aug  Slate  Brick  Co.,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  has  been  organized,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $65,000.  They  will  manufac¬ 
ture  both  building  and  paving  brick. 

The  great  pottery  strike  at  Trenton’ 
N.  J.,  which  began  last  January,  is  at 
last  over,  and  the  factories  will  com¬ 
mence  operation  without  further  delay. 

Jas.  H.  Horner,  Astoria,  Ill.,  informs 
us  that  he  has  had  to  put  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  force  of  men  this  season  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  keep  up  with  his 
orders. 

The  “Frey”  brick  machine  and  repress 
are  to  be  used  in  the  new  plant  of  the 
Cleveland  Brick  Co.,  at  Canton,  Ohio. 
These  machines  are  built  by  the  Bonnot 
Company. 

The  Boston  Tile  &  Fireplace  Co.,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Portland,  Md., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  of  $50,000.  They 
will  manufacture  and  deal  in  brick, 
mosaic  tiles,  etc. 

Geo.  W.  Robinson,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Geo.  W.  Robinson  &  Bro., 
brick  manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
died  the  6th.  inst,  after  a  short  illness 
of  but  two  weeks. 

H.  S.  Purple,  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.,  while  working  about 
the  yard  met  with  quite  a  painful  acci¬ 
dent,  his  left  hand  being  caught  in  some 
machinery  and  was  badly  crushed. 

The  Rome  Brick  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.,  will 
add  a  new  Columbia  dry  press  machine 
and  a  complete  outfit  for  making  brick 
by  that  process,  furnished  by  M.  F. 
Williams  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  When 
this  part  of  their  plant  is  completed, 
they  willbe  able  to  turn  out  from  their 


main  plant  soft  mud,  stiff  clay  and  diy 
press  brick  and  are  seriously  thinking 
of  putting  in  an  equipment  for  making 
vitrified  pavers. 

If  after  making  improvements  in  your 
yard  this  spring  you  find  you  have  a  lot 
of  second  hand  machinery  which  you 
have  no  use  for,  get  rid  of  it  by  placing 
an  “ad.”  in  our  “For  Sale”  columns. 

The  Ramsey  Brick  Co.,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  expect  to  remove  their  present 
plant  to  new  quarters  ere  long,  and  are 
investigating  the  dry  press  process  with 
a  view  of  adopting  it  if  their  clay  is 
suitable. 

The  Monarch  Brick  Co.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Glen  Easton,  W.  Va.,  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick  and 
terra  cotta.  H.  H.  Briggs,  J.  W.  Gunn, 
J.C.  Wiedman  and  Jennette  M.  Gary  are 
interested. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Keplinger,  whose  portrait 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  was 
formerly  a  dry  goods  merchant  at  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  He  is  now  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  paving  brick  plants 
in  the  country. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at 
Rockdale,  Tex  ,  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick.  They  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$80,000,  and  will  put  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  etc.  Mr.  Joe  Loew- 
enstein  is  interested. 

While  feeding  clay  into  a  crusher  at 
A.  H.  Lupton’s  brickyard  in  Bridgeton, 
Pa.,  Geo.  Green,  a  laborer,  slipped  into 
the  machine  and  his  foot  was  caught 
between  the  heavy  rollers  and  so  torn 
that  amputation  was  necessary. 

The  Union  Co-operative  Pottery  Co., 
composed  of  potters  from  East  Liverpool 
has  purchased  the  Jno.R.  Wylie  pottery 
plant  at  that  place  and  will  have  every¬ 
thing  ready  within  two  weeks  to  give 
employment  to  one  hundred  men. 
Fred.  G.  Croxall  is  president,  Jos.  T. 
Manar  vice-president,  F.  W.  Fowler, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  Wm.  Smith 
general  manager. 

The  New  Jersey  TerraCotta  Works  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  the  27th  ult.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
unknown  but  it  is  supposed  it  was  caused 
by  sparks  from  a  kiln.  Within  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  fire  was  first  discovered 
the  walls  fell,  the  employes  barely  es¬ 
caped,  some  of  them  jumped  from  third 
story  windows  into  oak  trees.  Mr.  Han¬ 
sen  the  superintendent,  estimates  the 
loss  at  about  $200,000. 
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UNDESIRABLE  COMPANY. 

Somehow  or  other  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  pirates.  Nobody  seems  to  like 
them.  They  usually  sail  in  big  boats 
and  look  well  enough  at  a  distance,  but 
no  one  cares  to  cultivate  a  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them.  We  suppose 
this  is  largely  owing  to  the  way  they 
have  of  taking  what  belongs  to  others 
and  appropriating  it  to  their  own  use 
without  so  much  as  saying,  “By  your 
leave,  sir.” 

Some  pirates  live  mostly  upon  the 
high  seas  and  make  no  pretentions  to 
gentility.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
spect  for  this  class,  compared  with  a 
specie  of  land  pirates  who  sail  under 
false  colors,  that  they  may  take  the 
property  of  others  and  claim  and  use  it 
as  their  own. 

It  is  not  a  creditable  thing  for  some 
of  our  contemporaries  to  pirate  our 
matter  and  the  matter  of  other  papers 
as  they  do  commonly  and  with  no 
credit,  but  we  suppose  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  However,  we  are  free  to  say  we 
dislike  pirates  of  any  ilk  and  partic¬ 
ularly  literary  pirates. 

Wm.  Duvall,  a  prominent  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  died  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age  at  his  home  near  that 
city  June  25th. 


Complete  specifications  with  drawings  of  any 
patent  may  be  secured  from  Edward  C.  Weav¬ 
er,  Councellor  and  Attorney  in  Patent  Law,  900 
F.  Street,  Washington,  I).  C.  Enclose  fifteen 
cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  each  copy,  and 
order  by  the  number  of  the  parent. 

520.868 —  Process  of  Making  Enameled 
Brick,  etc.,  by  Andrew  M.  Strusholm 
of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

520.869 —  Dry  kiln  for  Pottery,  by  John 
C.  Titus  of  New  Bremen,  O. 

521,196 — Brick  Truck,  by  Dwight  M. 
Warner  and  Charles  E.  Hammond  of 
Sparta,  Mich. 

521,349  —  Brick  Machine,  by  Henry 
Stuckey  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Design  Patent  23,391 — Tile,  by  William 
B.  Hayden  of  New  York  City. 


A  new  and  enterprising  company  has 
been  organized  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in 
that  vicinity  an  extensive  dry  press 
brick  manufactory.  They  will  be  known 
as  the  Knickerbocker  Brick  Co.,  and 
will  operate  one  of  the  Ross-Keller 
Brick  Machine  Company’s  largest  press¬ 
es.  The  rest  of  the  plant  will  be  in 
keeping  and  they  hope  to  soon  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  high  grade  of  frout  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  brick. 


NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Works  —  Dry 

Press  Machinery . Page  9 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.— Oil  Burner .  58 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  Works— Dry  Press 

Machinery .  10 

Central  Machine  Works— Brick  Machinery.  59 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Son — Brick  Machinery .  57 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.— Brick  and  Tile  Mach¬ 
inery . 75,  79,  81 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machinery .  88 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son— Clayworking  Mach- 

ehinery . 83 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co. — Brick  Machinery .  53 

The  Wilford  Brick  Kiln  Co.— Kilns .  58 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co— Brickyard  Supplies...  61 

A.  H.  Newton— Mould  Sanders .  62 

S  G.  Phillips— Brick  Dryer .  65 

Benjamin  Cray  croft— Brick  Machinery .  65 

The  Bonnot  Co. — Clayworking  Machinery...  73 

The  Ohio  State  University .  73 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.— Brick  Mach¬ 
inery .  90 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.— Brick  Machinery  ..  97 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.— ijrick  Mach¬ 
inery .  100 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co. —Brick  and  Tile 

Machinery .  101 

The  Wolff  Dryer  Co.— Brick  Dryer .  102 


Jas.  Lucas,  a  pioneer  brickmaker  of 
Deering,  Maine,  occurred  at  bis  home 
recently  at  the  age  of  67.  He  owned  a 
number  of  yards  and  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  operating  same  at  the  time  of 
his  demise. 

This  is  the  time  when  we  revel  in 
roses  (according  to  poets  and  such  men 
as  those  is);  when  breezes  are  balmy 
and  skies  ever  blue,  and  nothin’ on  earth 
for  a  fellow  to  do,  but  to  lie  on  his  back 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  hark  to  the 
hum  of  the  blundersome  bee. — Art  in 
Advertising. 

A  St.  Louis  subscriber  writes  us  that 
another  child  is  born  to  the  old  original 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  the  New  York  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.,  located  at  Canandaigua, N.  Y. 
E.  C.  Sterling,  Pres.;  H.  W.  Eliot,  Sec’y 
and  Treas.  Capacity  5,000,000  face 
brick.  Will  make  red,  buft  and  mottled 
brick,  and  are  going  for  the  N.  Y.  trade. 
E.  J.  Burke  will  be  Gen’l  Manager.  Work 
has  begun,  clay  is  being  gathered  and 
will  be  in  full  flush  by  spring. 

A.  T.  Blatchford,of  Blatchford,  Meeds 
&  Co.,  Verona,  Pa.,  in  renewing  subscrip¬ 
tion,  says  that  firm  is  building  a  new 
plant  which  will  be  equipped  with  the 
latest  improved  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances,  the  order  for  which  has  been 
placed  with  Messrs.  Stevenson  &  Co., 
Wellsville,  Ohio.  They  will  manufac¬ 
ture  both  building  and  paving  brick. 
Mr.  B.  closes  his  communication  by 
saying,  “Your  valuable  journal  is  fully 
appreciated  by  us.  We  think  it  the 
most  helpful  assistant  of  the  kind  to  be 
had.” 


T(e  Only  Brick  Woe 


in  l|e  South 

THE  accompanying 
cut  represents  our 
Two  XX  Machine, 
which  embraces  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements.  It  is 
very  heavy  and  strong, 
having  a  daily  capacity 
of  15,000  to  25,000  brick 
a  day. 

This  machine  with  our 
Automatic  cutting  de¬ 
vice,  which  is  new,  novel 
and  efficient,  makes  one 
of  the  best  equipments 
for  a  plant  of  moderate 
capacity.  Makes  either 
side  or  end  cut  brick  six 
days  in  the  week. 

If  you  want  to  make 
brick  economically  don’t 
fail  to  get  our  terms  and 
prices. 

We  confidently 
believe  we  have 
the  best  as  well 
as  the  cheapest 
brickmaking  ma¬ 
chinery  now  on 
the  market. 

We  can  furnish 
everything  re¬ 
quired  about  a 
first  -  class  plant 
including  our  cel¬ 
ebrated  Brick 
Truck  for  Porta¬ 
ble  Hack. 

Also  Kiln  Castings.  Pug  Mills,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  Switch  Frogs,  Friction  Clutch 
Pulleys,  Brick  Moulds,  Barrows,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Write  for  circulars,  mentioning  the  Clay-Worker. 

J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON.  Statesville.  N.  C. 
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The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k:  e  r 


NO  DEARTH  OF  ’EM. 


Though  doughty  Dick  hath  sailed  away, 
In  foreign  lands  awhile  to  stay, 

We  scarcely  feel  ourselves  bereft ; 

We’ve  such  a  lot  of  Croakers  left. 

— Art  in  Advertising. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED.  For  a  claywork¬ 
ing  factory  in  the  East.  Production,  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta,  building  brick,  fire  brick,  etc. 
Must  be  a  first-class  man.  Answer  stating  age, 
years  of  experience,  and  at  what  factories. 

7  2  d  '  “East,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MARA  FALLS 


EXCURSION 


VIA 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

Tuesday,  August  nit, 

ONLY  $S  ROUND  TRIP 

Put-in-Bay  and  Return,  ,  $  4.00 

Chautauqua  and  Return,  $  5.00 

Toronto  and  Return,  .  $  6.00 

Thousand  Islands  and  Return  $10.00 


This  will  be  the  grandest  excursion  of  the 
season,  running  through  to  Niagara  Falls  via 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  and  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  with  solid  train  of  elegant 
coaches,  reclining  chair  and  Wagner  sleeping 
cars.  No  change  of  cars  at  any  point  and  no 
delays  en  route  going  or  coining.  Big  Four 
Excursionists  will  not  be  compelled  to  lay  over 
at  junction  points  foe  connections.  Tickets 
good  returning  on  all  regular  trains  within 
five  days  from  date  of  sale. 


- H  DON’T  MISS  It!  h - 

Call  at  Ticket  Office  of 

BIG  3BOTTIEB  ROUTE 

early  and  secure  space,  This  will  be  the  First, 
Last  and  Best  Excursion. 

h.  H.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

e.  o.  McCormick,  d.  b.  martin, 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt , 

CINCINNATI. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 


In  Burning  All  Kinds  of  Brick. 


eRICKM  AKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old 
ones,  should  write  to  the  following  address  for  information.  We  control 
the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which 
holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick 
and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of 
the  same  capacity,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be 
seen  by  the  burner  while  burning,  therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns. 
Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using  our 
Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders 
and  burners  for  same. 


- — - sag 

Write  us  for  Information  and  Testimonials. 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


COJ^J^HSPOflDEJNiCH  SOLICITED.  TO^OfiTO,  CRJlAlDR. 


We  make  a  special  Higp  Grade  Fire  Brick  (all  shapes)  for  Brick  Kill)  Construction. 


AOT  J 


By  any.  Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 
We  sell  Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 


GROUND  CLAY  IN 

. BULK  OR  SACKS. 


their  use  will  prove  A.N  ECONOMY. 

We  solicit  your  favors. 

Manufacturers  of .  THE  AflERlCAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose.  MINERAI,  POINT,  OHIO. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  k Firebox  BOILERS  SaisWaiS 

®®°For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CPNDLEUTjlYLOBCO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PATENT  (ADJUSTABLE)  OIL  BURNER 

Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  O.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  O., 
Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard),  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write  HYDRHULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Tbe  Best  and  piost  Economical  Burner  in  ibe  [Hamel.  st.  louis,  mo. 


T  H  ££  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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I>0  NOT  BIT V  *  —  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

Mm.  BRICK  MACHINE 

Until  Vou  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton=on. Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PFPPF^F^  and  BRICK 
KCrKTOCJ  flACHINES. 


This  cut  represents  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Power  Represses  ever  offered  to'  brick- 
makers. 


It  has  been  tested  in  every  way  and 
given  entire  satisfaction.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  15,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  No.  2  Repress  Double  Mould  has  a 
capacity  of  30,000  per  day.  They  can  be 
seen  in  full  operation  at  the  Buckeye  Brick 
Company’s  plant  at  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Send  lor  Circulars  and  Prices.  226-23*  Abbey  st.  Cleveland,  o. 

TH6"HJKX"  BrickMhchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Obio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Mnrrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  Is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 

Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  7VYHCH I  NO  CO., 

lAAtTTTFAOTUKEKS, 

We'manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress'!  _  „ 

Brick  Machine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  >  "\/T  i  H  1  ^TDO OlliO 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  i  IVllUUlcpui  u, 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

1^* Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  190  Penfield  Dryer  Cars,  7  in.  long, 
23%  ins.  guage,  3  rolls  to  each  wheel. 

Address  Milwaukee  Brick  &  Cement  Co., 

7  1  d  1003  Pabst  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE.  Thirteen  thousand  good  white  pine 
Hacking  Pallets,  dressed  on  one  side,  size 
10  inches  wide,  35  inches  long,  %  inch  thick. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

7  1  d  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Ti  e  machine,  good 
order.  One  New  Departure  Tile  machine, 
good  as  new.  One  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as 
new.  One  Brewer  Crusher,  absolutely  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

7  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


WANTED.  To  purchase  a  dry  press  of  the 
Whittaker  make  second-hand,  in  good  re¬ 
pair  ;  also  dry  pan.  Address  L.  C.  Barnes, 

7  ?  Bloomington,  Ill. 


SITUATION  WANTED.  A  competent  and 
thorough  burner  of  dry  pressed  brick,  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed  as  head  burner  by  a  leading  con¬ 
cern,  desires  similar  position  elsewhere.  Can  re¬ 
fer  to  present  employer.  Address  H.  S.  H., 

7  3  2p  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED.  Position  by  practical  brick  man, 
having  many  years  experience  in  the  man  u- 
facture  of  mud  and  dry  pressed  brick.  Best  of 
reference.  Address  Bert,  care  Clay- Worker. 

8  1c 


SEND  your  Chicago  collections  and  legal  bus¬ 
iness  to  Sayler  <&  Frazer,  Attorneys  at  Law. 
171  LaSalle  St.,  (N.Y.  Life  Building)  Chicago,  Ills, 
6  12  L 


FOR  SALE.  One  Raymond  Power  Repress. 

daily  capacity  ten  thousand  brick.  Size  of 
box  8%  by  4%.  Also  several  Miller  hand  presses. 
Address  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bros., 

6  tf  d  Zanesville  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  VERY  VERY  CHEAP.  Your  choice 
of  the  following  second-hand  machinery  (not 
our  manufacture,)  in  good  order  : 

One  Auger  machine  with  tile  dies  to  12  in.  and 
side  cut  lubricating  brick  die. 

One  Auger  machine  with  tile  dies  to  8  in.  and  end 
cut  lubricating  brick  die. 

One  Auger  machine  with  side  and  end  cut  lubri¬ 
cating  brick  dies. 

Two  Steam  Plunger  machines  with  ti'e  dies  to  10 
In  Side  cut  brick  dies. 

Two  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

7  1  d  Morenci,  Mich. 


A  FINE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTMENT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Coaldale  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  at  Coaldale,  Ala., 
owing  to  the  large  contract  for  paving  brick 
awarded  them  by  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  the  prospect  of  securing  many  large  contracts 
for  vitrified  paving  brick  soon  to  be  awarded  at 
various  southern  cities,  it  was  decided  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  in  that  direction  in  or¬ 
der  to  handle  the  extensive  business  now  opening 
up  in  the  Southern  cities  in  the  paving  line.  The 
treasurer  was  instructed  to  ofler  for  sale  all  or  any 
part  of  the  $45,000.00  stock  now  in  the  treasury  at 
not  less  than  par  Parties  who  have  capital  to  in¬ 
vest  in  an  industry  that  will  bring  in  handsome 
returns,  will  find  it  to  their  inteiest  to  confer  with 
the  undersigned  as  to  character  and  value  of  the 
company’s  property  and  the  probable  profits  to  be 
divided  on  paving  brick.  The  Coaldale  Company 
is  the  only  one  in  the  South  that  is  manufacturing 
the  highest  grades  of  press  and  ornamental  brick, 
which  they  are  marketing  in  several  states. 

John  W.  Sibley,  Treasurer, 

7  1  d  Coaldale,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ala. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


SITUATION  W ANTED ,  by  a  m an  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  manufacture  of  art  and  floor 
tiles  and  enameled  brick  by  the  one  bum  process. 
Address  Wm.  Douglas,  94  Marietta  Boad, 

6  2c  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  place  as  superintendent  by  a 
practical  brickmaker  of  25  years’  experience 
in  all  methods  of  making.  Knows  how  to  handle 
men.  References  good.  Box  7, 

6  1c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Position  as  manager  in  enamel 
brick  works  by  a  thorough,  practical  man. 
Glazing,  enameling  and  burning  white  and  colors, 
plastic,  stiff  mud  and  dry  press  made  brick  in  all 
its  branches.  Best  of  references.  Address, 

R.  T.  E., 

6  3c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  2  Pott’s  Disintegrator,  in 
use  one  month.  One  up-right  Potter’s  Pug 
Mill.  Address  D.  Culbertson  &  Co., 

2  6c  White  Hall,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  pallets  and  racks  for  20,000  brick.  One 
boiler  and  engine ;  one  lot  of  kiln  doors  and  grate 
bars,  cheap,  and  in  good  condition. 

Address,  X, 

4d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOKS\LE.  One  40  h.  p.  engine,  one  20  h.  p. 

engine,  two  60  h.  p.  boilers,  one  Little  Won¬ 
der  brick  machine,  one  set  of  Drake  rolls,  one 
Drake  granulator,  one  hoisting  machine  and  shaft¬ 
ing  pulleys  complete  for  a  brick  plant.  Address 
Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  409-34  Clark  St., 

5  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  To  Briekmakers.  About  1,800  twin 
pallets,  five  cars  and  two  transfer  cars,  Cham¬ 
bers  make,  for  sale  cheap.  Apply  to 

The  Hercules  Cement  Co., 

4  3c  Catasauqua,  Pa. 


SECOND  HAND  MACHINERY.  We  ofler  the 

following  second-hand  machinery  for  cash : 
One  30-inch  by  10-foot  iron  pug  mill,  with  friction 
clutch  pulley.  Good  as  new. 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  30  h.  p.  double  vertical  stationary  engine,  in 
excellent  condition. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order.  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

sltf  Decatur,  Ill. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  93. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE,  a  fully  equipped 
Brick  Plant,  consisting  of  Jonathan  Creag- 
er’s  Sons,  of  Cincinnati,  Improved  Automatic 
Brick  Machine,  having  a  capacity  per  day  of  30,000  ; 
Engine,  Boiler  and  Steam  Pump,  Pug  Mill,  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  Hoisting  Drum,  Sanding  Machine,  Re¬ 
volving  Dump  Table,  etc.,  etc.  Also  a  Repress 
Machine  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  make,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  plant  is  located  at  Radford,  Va  ,  and 
was  built  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  works  with  material  for  its  construction. 
The  works  having  been  completed,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Company  being  the  manufacture  of 
Cast  Iron  Water  Pipe  and  Special  castings,  we  have 
a  Brick  Plant  to  dispose  of.  Will  sell  with  land, 
lease,  or  to  be  removed.  Address, 

The  Radford  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co., 

6  3d  Radford,  Virginia. 


PATENT  BRICK  BOXES, 

Ar  i  durable  save  lab  ir  and  are  practical  for  delivering  brick  in  every  way.  Also  rights  and  terri¬ 
tory  for  sale.  Write  for  circular.  Address 

J.  BL.U7VY  1015  Lincoln  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER. 


This  is  by  far  the  best  machine  that  has  been  introduced  to  gather 
dry  clay  for  making  pressed  brick.  No  pressed  brick  works  is  complete 
without  one. 


For  gathering  and 
shedding  Dry  Clay  it 
is  unequalled. 

It  is  self-loading 
and  unloading. 

It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  approved 
Clay  Gatherer. 

Gathering  Clay  by 
this  method  dis¬ 
penses  with  shovel- 
ers  and  avoids  strikes 

No  Brickyard  com¬ 
plete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gather¬ 
er. 

For  prices  and  fur- 
ther  information, 
apply  to 

ILLINOIS  SOPPLY 
k  CONSTRUCTION 
COIUPRNY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NEW 


..AND 


NOVEL, 


Tf1®  Columbian  Pottery 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 

THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


^I-and  Brick  Kiln. 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO..  DeXCIIl'c  AGO,  A,tT. St 


't'he  Clay  -  W  o  r  k:  e;  r. 
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ELEVATORS  JEFFRET  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Dra?.  Cable  and  Sp-cial  Chains. 

ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

FOK  HANDLING  MATKRULOf  ALL  KINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

WIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS. 

For  long  m  short  dlstanceConvoylng. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFB.cn.  <63  Washington  St,  N.  Y. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Send  for  Catalogue. i 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee- 


CAPT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
Harietta,  Pa. 


CRegoa,  III. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 

Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 
1888,  Nov.  17,  1891. 

nore  Than  x,ooo  Now  Stand  as 


EAGLE  IKON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


orrespondence  solicited. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  JVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Fan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


MI  It  SALE.  second-hand  materials.  Address 
Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  III. 


Pitch. 

Teeth. 

Bore.  Face. 

Diam. 

1  Spur  Wheel 

2  “ 

2 M  in. 

100 

4%  in.  5 %  in 

.  6  ft. 

2G  “ 

56 

2  7-16“  3  “ 

42  “ 

2  “  “ 

214  “ 

06 

4  %  “  5>4  “ 

42“ 

1  “  Pinion 

2J4  “ 

14 

3  7-16  “ 

12  “ 

1  “  “ 

214  “ 

14 

215-16“  5>4  “ 
311-16“  514“ 

12  “ 

1  <<  it 

214  “ 

17 

14  “ 

l  “  Wheel 

214  “ 

66 

4  %  “5  “ 

50“ 

J  it  l  * 

2  J4  “ 

53 

311-16“  514“ 

40  “ 

2  “  “ 

114  “ 

66 

215-16  “  4  “ 

32  “ 

2  “  Pinions 

114“ 

16 

215-16“  4  “ 

9  “ 

1  “  “ 

1  No.  6  38  in. 

114  “ 
j  B.  F. 

15 

2  7-16  *  4  “ 

8  “ 

1  “  7  40  “ 

2  “  -  31  “ 

Sturtevaut  Blower, 

Boston,' 

[Mass. 

1  Steadman  Pulverizer,  44  in  xl4  in.  cage. 

1  Carload  scrap  iron,  one-half  wrought,  one-half 
cast. 


6  Side  dump  cars,  capacity  about  %  yard  clay. 

1,500  ft.  rails  (20  lb.  to  yard)  50  splices,  200  ties,  also 
spikes 

5  Wheel  scrapers. 

1  Disc  Pulverizer. 

31  14  bbls.  manganese,  about  800  ibs.  per  bbl. 

4%  “  Colorific  about  400  lbs.  per  bbl. 

134  3in.xl5  ft.  boiler  flues.  13  3in.xl2ft.  boiler  flues. 
53  c 


Home-Seekers’  Excursions  South. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway  has  arranged  a  series  of  fclome- 
Seekers’  excursions  to  points  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  at  one  fate  for 
the  round  trip. 

The  dates  of  these  excursions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  July  5th,  August  7tli, September  4th, 
October  2d,  November  6th  and  December 
4th. 

Tickets  will  be  good  for  twenty  days, 
with  stop-over  privileges  in  State  to 
which  ticketis  sold. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  visit  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  and  other  points  South. 

For  rates  and  further  information  apply 
to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 
R’y,  or  address  O.  P.  McCarty,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


By  using  the  IDEAL  IJOOK  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulai’s  and  cost. 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


NIAGARA  FALLS  EXCURSION! 

Thursdayf  August  2,  I894, 

- VIA  THE - 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  l  R. 

“Natural  Gas  Route.” 

On  Thursday,  August  2,  1894,  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  R.  R.  will  run  their  popular  annual  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Cleveland,  Chautauqua  Lake,  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls  at  following  very  low  rates,  viz.: 

Peoria . $7  50  Fort  Wayne . $5  00 

Bloomington .  7  00  Muncie .  5  00 

LaFayette .  6  00  Connersville .  5  00 

Michigan  City .  6  00  Rushville .  5  00 

Indianapolis .  5  00  New  Castle . 5  00 

Tipton .  5  00  Cambridge  City .  5  00 

Lima .  4  00  Fremont .  4  00 

Sandusky,  $4  00 

With  corresponding  reductions  from  intermediate 
points. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  purchasers  of  these 
tickets  will  be  given  privilege  of  special  excursion 
side  trips  to  Lewiston-on-the-Lake,  including  a 
steamboat  ride  on  Lake  Ontario,  for  25  cents.  To 
Toronto  and  return  by  Lake  from  Lewiston  $1.00; 
to  Thousand  Islands,  $5.00.  Tickets  for  the  above 
side  trips  can  be  tad  when  purchasing  Niagara 
Falls  ticket,  or  at  any  time  on  train. 

Besides  the  above  privileges,  with  that  of  spend¬ 
ing  Sunday  at  the  Falls,  we  will  furnish  all  those 
who  desire  a  side  trip  from  Brocton  Junction  to 
Chautauqua  Lake  and  return  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  places  of  special  interest 
at  or  near  Niagara  Falls,  but  outside  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  including  toll  over  the  International  Bridge 
on  the  Canadian  side,  elevators  to  the  water’sedge 
at  Whirlpool  Rapids  on  the  Canadian  side,  will  be 
offered  on  train  at  a  reduction  from  prices  charged 
after  reaching  the  Falls. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  spend  Sunday 
at  Niagara  Falls.  The  excursion  train  will  arrive 
at  Niagara  Falls  7.00  a.  m.,  Friday,  August  3, 1894, 
and  will  leave  the  Falls  returning  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  August  5,  at  6  o’clock,  stopping  at  Cleveland 
Sunday  afternoon,  giving  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  magnificent  monument  of  the  late  President 
Garfield,  and  many  other  interesting  points. 

Tickets  will  be  good,  however,  to  return  on 

REGULAR  TRAINS  LEAVING  THE  FALLS  SATURDAY, 

August  4,  for  those  not  desiring  to  remain 
over.  Tickets  will  also  be  good  returning  on 

ALL  REGULAR  TRAINS  UP  TO  AND  INCLUDING  TUES¬ 
DAY,  August,  1894.  SECURE  YOUR  TICKETS, 
ALSO  CHAIR  AND  SLEEPING  CAR  ACCOMMO¬ 
DATIONS,  early.  Those  desiring  can  secure 

ACCOMMODATIONS  IN  THESE  CARS  WHILE  AT  THE 

Falls.  For  further  information  call  on  any 
agent  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.,  or  address 

C.  F.  DALY,  Gen  Pass.  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  YATES  =  KILN, 


to  get  our  de¬ 
scriptive  Cir¬ 
cular  and  References. 


DON’T  FJIL 


fi 


For  Burning  All  Kinds  of  Brick. 

BOTH  ROUND  AND  SQUARE  KILNS. 

FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


THIS  Kiln  has  worked 
its  way  to  the  front 
by  results,  which  is  the 
highest  test  of  merit. 

Send  stamped  envelope 
for  particulars  to 


ALFRED  YflTES, 

Johnsonburg, 

Penn., 


or,  W.  N.  PIKE,  Contractor,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


GH0JIIPION  Brick  mould 


SANDING  HACHINES. 


This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Manager  and  Sole  Agent, 

- _ HAVERSTRAW,  N.  Y. 


Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  from  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 

The  suit  brought  against  one  of  my  purchasers  by  Buck  has  been  abandoned ,  and  suits  are  now  being 
brought  by  me  against  users  of  Buck  Machines  as  infringers  of  my  patents.  A.  II.  NE  WTON 


THE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  CO., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 

GFNEFAL  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 

JOHN  ©,  ZMeolx.  EJn.grlaa.eor-  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  are  not  Connected  wl'h 
any  oilier  Oil  Burner  company. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  Is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 

For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and  qll  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 

*  No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  BURNER  IN  YOUR  KILNS. 


- Write  for  Prices. - 

E.  A.  BOLDT,  Sole  Agent  Eastern  States,  320=322  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  POWER  HELY,  Chicago  Manager,  1405  Monadnock  Bl’k,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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THE)  CLAY  -  W  O  R  KI  E  R . 


SINGLE  81  DUPLEX  PUMPs. 

/\ofiizo^tal  and  Vertical  Puyv\p^ 

JteSt^eSKjix  Workmanship. 
Prices  Reduced  Jen  cf for  Catalogue. 


EVBITS  <Sc 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  tne  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 


■Dailsr  OvLtpvit,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3 Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes opdie-  machines, 
PUG-MILLS,  I^B-PRESSES, 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUD\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\pletbBric^orTil&  Outfits 


THE  HANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICKS  AND  GLAZED  SAN= 
ITARY  WARE. 


A  Complete  and  ti  uslworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  <fc  Westminster  Bank,  Templer  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 


Special  Low  Rates 

- VIA - 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

FOR  FOLLOWING  MEETINGS 

National  Teachers  Association 

ASBURY  PARK.  July  6=13. 

Baptist  Young  Peoples’  Union 

TORONTO.  July  19=22. 

League  of  American  Wheelman 

DENVER.  August  13=18. 

KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,lin  AUGUST. 

G.  A.  R.  at  PITTSBURGH, 

September  10=15. 

Ask  nearest  Agent  for  Date  of  Sale,  Return 
Limit,  Routes,  Train  Service,  etc. 

E.  0.  McCormick,  D.  B.  Martin, 

Pass.  Traffic  M'g'r.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agl. 

CINCINNATI. 


LAKE  WAWASEE. 

(CEDAR  BEACH.) 

THE  FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORT  OF 
INDIANA. 


npHE  largest,  wildest  and  [most  beauti- 
"  ful  lake  in  Indiana,  is  Wawasee  in 
Kosciusko  county.  It  has  every  feature 
of  an  ideal  summer  resort  with  excellent 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing,  and  has  for 
years  been  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
Indiana  sportsman  and  pleasure  seeker. 
Located  on  the  Michigan  Division  of  the 
Big  Four,  it  is  easy  of  access  from  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Anderson,  Rushville,  Marion 
and  intermediate  points.  Through  trains 
leave  these  cities  at  most  appropriate 
hours  of  the  day  and  the  business  man 
can  spend  Sunday  with  his  family  there, 
returning  Monday  morning.  If  you  con¬ 
template  a  vacation,  you  can  spend  it  to 
best  advantage  at  Lake  Wawasee.  Call 
on  any  agent,  Big  Four  Route  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  time  and  time  of  trains. 

D.  B.  Martin,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  P.  T.  M. 
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The  Clay-worker 


Edison 

IDEAL 

AMANUENSIS. 


Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Noriti  American  ptionograpn  Co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or,  HOOS1ER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 


POWER 


GASOLINE 

Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  T,,AN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE'T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J, 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


-Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:80  am  !  7:40  pm 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:55  pm  *  2:50  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  110:00  am 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains. 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 
Always  mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


Solid  “Air  Dried”  Bricks  Easily  Secured  in  From  Five  to  Ten  Hours,  Saving  Attendance  and  Use  of 

Live  Steam  at  Night. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS  “L. 

Apparatus  For  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber 
and  Other  Material. 

161  Grand  St. 

A  VACUUM 

Is  created  by  fans  close  to  steep  drainage  pipe 
radiators. 

No  air  pump  (or  extra  engine,  boiler  or  firing) 
is  required. 

This  “Air  Surface  Condensation” 
wastes  no  heat  (as  in  water  cooling),  because 
the  air  that  cools  the  pipes  is  used  for  drying. 

Use  Engine  exhaust  for  heating ;  as  much  of 
it,  dries  much ;  and  with  economical  (and  com¬ 
paratively  “low  pressure”)  engine  ;  the  VACUUH 
IS  MORE  EFFECTIVE. 


Come  and  see  several  dryers  in  operation  ;  or 


U  .S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


send  for  testimonials  of  superior  drying  in  from 
StoJMiours^  and  with  the  heat  from  the  engine 
exhaust  steam  only. 


These  times  demand  economy.  You  can  save  fuel  by  adopting  this  system.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  new  features. 


J.  M.  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine, 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  S'Tvester  Newton 
to  letters  patent  for  said  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  he  without  one. 

Address  all  communications 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


to  J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  St.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 
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- MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OE - 


-HAND*. 

AND 

MACHINE 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee 
every  Mould  to  be  first=class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


No.  8S9  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received  on  or  before  Marct:  ist. 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

IOWA  PIPE  AND  TlLR  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  belleck  A  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]5,  JSEIiIiECK  §  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIOAGO 


The  CRAYCROFT  REj.Pf^RICK  PRESS 


FOR  RE-PRESSING  RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK. 


This  Re=press,  Fully 
Quaranteed,  will  be 

shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  and 
is  equal  to  any  in  the 
market. 

It  is  manufactured  of 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  which  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
red  brick. 

The  press  is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on  application. 


Approximate  Weight,  poo  Pounds. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  III. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  W orks 


•  VWWWWWVWWVWVWVWWWWW0 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 


New  from 
Cover  to  Cover, 


DICTIONARY  j 

Successor  of  the 
“Unabridged." 

A  Dictionary  of 
English, 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Fiction,  Ftc. 

A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 

Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,! 

Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  writes :  , 

I  commend  it  to  all  as , 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

(  Published  by  ( 

,  G.&C.MERRIAM  CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A.  ( 
©y  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Send  to  the  Pub- 1 
Ushers  for  free  prospectus. 

03~  Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions.  ^ 


Steubenville  Foundry 


&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making’  Prom  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inolusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- —AND - 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

£S9~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 


Steubenville)  Obio. 
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THE  CLAY*  W  O  R  K1  E  Ft . 


COLOEIPIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Claa.ci3a.3a.6it3.,  O. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING, 
PLUMBING,  HEATING  and  VENTILATION, 
BRIDGE  ENGINEERING, 

RAILROAD  ENGINEERING, 

SURVEYING  and  MAPPING, 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING, 

HECHANICS, 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING, 

MINING, 

ENGLISH  BRANCHES  and 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Diplomas  awarded.  To  begin,  students  need 
only  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Send  for 
FRF.E  Circular  of  Information,  stating  the 
subject  you  think  of  studying  to  THE  CORRES¬ 
PONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICS  AND  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  SCIENCES,  Scranton,  Pa. 

4000  STUDENTS. 


The  TURNER. VAUGHN  &,  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick’Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAHD-FOWER. 

,  Hand-power  Pumps. 

(LOTTUD’S  FA.TE1TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  $and,  gravel ,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor— Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc. 
under  "side,  address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories: 
GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, 111. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For^the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CliflV  SHINGIiEj CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Address, 
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“Out  of  Sight—” 

The  Victor  Pneumatic  Valve. 


Victor  Pneumatic  l  ire  vliap  dour  open,  ex¬ 
posing  valve.) 


A  hole  in  the  rim— 

A  trap  door, 

And  a  choker 

Constitute  the  greatest  improvement 
ever  attempted  in  Pneumatic  Tire  con¬ 
struction. 

Found  on  Victor  Bicycles  only.  Best 
things  are  always  reserved  for  Victors. 

No  other  Pneumatic  Tire  has  an  inner 
tube  removable  through  the  rim. 

No  other  but  what  has  a  protruding 
valve,  adding  weight  and  preventing 
perfect  wheel  balance. 

Victors  are  first  in  tires  and  improve-, 
ments. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 

BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA.  DETROIT. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DENVER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  bad  Twenty-seven  Years*  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  V/^  up  to  10  inches. 

«®”For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fe  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SLIP  GLRY  |  ± )  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  in  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


m  TUBE  TABLE 

In  Effect  Jan.  i,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

SaqdDsky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 


INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

’•'No.  21  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m, 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger .  6:20  p.  m. 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
"daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  othergeneral  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ijtd. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SHLIENT  POINTS  OF  OYER  100  PLACES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc  ,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EVERY  KIND  OF  RAW  [RflTERIRL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  <fc  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  all  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  6  T. 
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THR  CLAY-WORKER 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


^noUlsVlUE.  NEW  ALBANY  S  CHICACO  8r.((g^ 

W"  m  '  1  mi  -y — 

SHORT  LINE  ™ 


CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  flflD  fiOl^TjT  GUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Cor.  Illinois  St.&  Kentucky  Ay.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


(  Jew  (e-press 

UP  TO  DATE. 


Of^IGIJUlIi  Ifi  DESIGN. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
*<^_Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


DDinif  mniii  ne  ^eklsd»srCd  ak 
BUM  JllUULUD.  KelSfoTLnd: 

ardjsizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  Newlideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  1  Send|for|list;and  prices, Jstating  about^sizes 
desired. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold  6  Brick  machine  Hold. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train ' 

Direct  Connections  withoo  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI  FOR 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

Indianapolis. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not ’’affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


riETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 

>MBESS'  D.  J.  C.  Arnold. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


New  London,  Ohio. 
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Steam  Engines. 

Steam  Boilers, 

Steam  Pumps 
Shafting,  Pulleys, 

Hangers,  Couplings. 


zA 


|  DO  YOU  (IKE  DRY  PRESS  BRICK?  \ 


: 


Plain  and  Ornamental 

. . .  Brick  Molds, 
Forms  and  Plunger 
Feet,  for  Dry 

Pressed  Brick. 


If  so,  don’t  forget  that  we  furnish  forms  and  molds  for  all  shapes.  Our  molds  are  all  made  to  gauges,  and  are  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Send  us  cuts  of  the  shapes  wanted,  and  we  will  mail  you  prices  on  same.  All  work  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  J.  M.  Ervin  Special  Machine  Co., 


Presses  and  Dies  for 
Drop  Forgings  and  Paper 
Cutting,  Combination 
and  Blanking  Dies  for 
Sheet  Metal  Work. 


* 

* 

i 


Designees  and  Manufacttjkees  of 

Special  Machinery  and  Tools  for  all  Purposes. 

25=27  Champlain  and  4  Long  Street, 

~  r.i  fvfi  a  isin  OHIO,  U.  S.  a  ^ 


9“ 

! 

; 


•  •  • 

Dry  Brick  Presses, 
Single  Re  Presses, 
Double  Re-Presses 

•  •  • 


~>THE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding-  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

•  We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFC,  CO., 

Cleveland .  O. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  =  W  ORKER. 


Blink  DIMS 

ONE  brick  manufacturer  who 
has  used  both  the  common 
cast  iron  and  our  all  Steel  Brick 
Drier  Cars,  says,  “The 

Cast  Iron  Cars 

With  which  our  yards  were  started 
have  cost  us  fully  three  times  as 
much  as  your 

All  Steel  Cars.” 

Profit  by  experience. 

The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  i  Bllg.  Co., 

961-981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Successor  to 

CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  &  MFG.  CO. 


Brick  Machines,  J 

Pug  Mills,  •  •  •  I 

Disintegrators,  ; 


...OF  THE 


Latest 
type. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  "RECORD. 


JONHTHHN  CREHCER’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Bed 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  =  -  PENN. 


hSWSend  for  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Hearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  oent  cheaper. 


Thes  clay-worker 
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(Q.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415.772*  4>5.773.  4»5.774-) 

ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


^\|  I  FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston.  ]_  L1CENCEES 

”4  |  NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago.  ) 


F.  H.  C.  MEY 


CHAIN  BELTING 
ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


.  APPROVED  s‘.r?LIANCES  FOR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pomer 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


No.  4  CUTTING  TABLE-MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR-GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay-  ^ ^re¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


FOR 

HANDLING  ™ 
BRICKS.  ^ 


The  piflct  Poftaiie  Hack  ail  Fallal  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  L.ABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says:  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 

I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


E  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 

MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 

PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25,  1893. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  hut  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain,  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 

JP.  L.  YOUNGRBN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Why  JPay  Royalties  ?  Why  Ray  Yard  Rights  ? 

When  You  Can  Get 


Biclfel  s  Improved  Down  Draft  Kiln 


GUARANTEED  WITHOUT. 

m 

We  will  build  this  Kiln  and  guarantee  it  to  give  satisfaction,  either  by  contract  or  on  a  per  cent,  basis. 

This  Kiln  is  Simple  and  Durable  in  Construction,  and  Economical  in  Operation,  and  does  not  require  an  expert  to 
handle  it.  Any  good  burner,  who  understands  his  business,  can  easily  manage  it. 

There  are  no  small  tile  to  break  or  burn  out,  and  no  irpn  exposed  to  the  flames. 

This  Kiln  is  built  Strong,  and  to  any  desired  size,  and  adapted  to  burning  Fire  Brick,  Vitrified  Brick,  and  Dry 
Pressed  Brick,  and  all  kinds  of  Pottery  goods.  Built  Square  or  Round. 

Advantages  of  BICKEL’S  IMPROVED  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN:  It  burns  the  brick  uniform  throughout.  It  has 
no  light  or  salmon  brick  in  bottom  courses.  It  does  not  burn  the  bottom  courses  at  the  expense  of  the  top.  It  does  not 
check  or  crack  the  brick  as  an  up  and  down,  or  combined  dralt  kiln  will,  and  costs  you  less  money  to  build. 

For  further  information,  address 


BICKEL  BROS.  CONTRACTING  CO., 


020  Market  Street, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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Freydesign,  Canton,  U.  S.  A. 


July  15th,  1894. 


To  Practical  Briekmakers, 

Everywhere : 

The  c‘Frey”  brick  machine  built  at  Canton,  Ohio,  is 
a  machine  that  pleases  briekmakers. 

Designed  by  a  gentleman  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  elayworking  machinery. 

♦ 

A  good  working  brick  machine  is  not  alone  essential;  other  considera¬ 
tions  are  also  of  vital  consequence. 

Accessibility  of  working  parts,  convenience  in  getting  at  all  parts-- 
points  that  are  appreciated. 

A  good  many  machines  require  too  much  power;  faulty  design  is  generally 
the  cause. 

Briekmakers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

Write  for  full  description  of  the  latest  and  best. 

ITS  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  ARE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR. 


We  like  to  answer  questions. 


Address  THE  BONNOT  COMPANY, 

CANTON,  OHIO. 
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TUB  OHIO  STA.TB  UNI  VB  It  SIT  Y 

Will  open  on  September  12,  1894, 

A  Technical  School  for  Clayworhers 

TJ1B  pipST  Op  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  COUHTpY. 


The  course  of  study  will  cover  two  years,  and  will  be  such  as  is  most  directly  useful  to  practical 
men.  Chemistry  a  specialty.  CJay working  laboratory  with  complete  mechanical  outfit  operated 
by  electricity.  Terms  of  admission  easy  and  expenses  low. 


•  •  •  • 


.  TUITION  WILL  BE  FREE. 

For  circulars  and  all  further  information,  address 


Director  Department  of  Ceramics  and  Clayworking. 

Ohio  State  University. 


Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


THF  BFST  KILN  ON  FARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen: — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  ol  ,the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  yea^s  ol  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmcn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  he  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind.  - 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brice  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17,  1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brice  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  J 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  he  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  he  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana  Ave.  f  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  Clay-worker 
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The  Potts  Mould  Sander. 


Conrad  Clippert  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STOCK  BRICK. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  June  11,  1894. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Gentlemen:— You  will  please  find  a  draft  for  $ - 

in  payment  for  the  two  sanders.  We  have  run 
these  two  machines  almost  a  month,  and  can  say 
they  do  all  you  claim  for  them,  for  which  we  are 
very  much  pleased,  and  would  not  be  without  them. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  CLIPPERT  &  SON. 


We  claim  this  sander  will  sand  the  moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  that  it  does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand 
that  a  sixteen  year  old  boy  can  operate  it.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  strong-  and  durable. 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 


A.  POTTS  dh  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana • 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 

Patented  Harch  23,  1892. 

^pHIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be 
made  of  any  desired  capacity  and  is  suitable 
for  any  kind  of  a  yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in 
of  any  new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  me.  In  corresponding,  state  the 
capacity  of  the  yards,  and  I  will  furnish  an 

estimate  of  the  material  which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel— coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


KAUL’S  PATENT  BRICK  MOLD 

Something  New,  Practical  and  Profitable. 

In  the  bottom  of  each  chamber  of  this  mold  is  a  valve  by  which  air  is  admitted  when 
emptying  the  mold.  Thus  the  brick  leave  the  mold  freely,  insuring  better  edges  and  truer 
brick.  It  not  only  admits  of  more  rapid  and  better  work,  but  saves  a  great  deal  of  sand 
which  cannot  run  through  the  bottom  as  in  the  old  way.  It  keeps  the  slats  or  rollers  of 
machine  clean  as  it  also  does  the  table  when  molding  by  hand.  By  the  use  of  this  mold  brickmakers  can  improve  their  product  and 
save  time  and  money.  For  full  particulars,  etc.,  etc.,  address 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 
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THE  C  LA  Y  =  W  ORKER. 


LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED:  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 

Clay _ * 

Dryer 


SIX  sizes  MKDE, 

Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


ikTIE'W  ILvdlZETIEIOIDS- 


DUIKS _ — 

Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


SEND  FOR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


613-616  Arcade, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


CHARLES  ER1TH  &  CO.,  No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


muiiiRjfis 


9  CLiflYttlORRlRG 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

C*  rimnprQ 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’ &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’ Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


Si  M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS.  MO. 


The  clay  - worker 
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I.ATEST  IMPROVED 

Brick  Minery  «■ 

Brickmakers’  Supplies. 

— • — 

SPECIALTIES  : 

The  r*HW  QUAREl*  and  JVfOriA*?CH 

Tempered  Mud  flashlnes  and 
The  flE W  DA  YTOlSUAfi 

Stiff  JWud  Brisk  and  Tile  IVlaafiines. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc..  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 

EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY-' 40, 000  TO,  50,0003PER  DAY.  - • 

WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 

PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your  order,  as  we  can  save'you  money. 


S.  K.  FLETCHER,  Agent, 

Successor  to  phETCflER  &  TfiOlVIAS, 

_ _ INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


the  new:model 


QUAKER 


HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  per  day. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

- - 

Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 

M curs.  Main  Bdling  Co.,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

*  Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 


-<QnSnSnSxSsS!- 


Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLkH  CDAJlUp ACTUI^Hf^S, 

248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  IXih. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  tor 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  ot  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


W.  always  Ppov.  It  In 


lb.  Hud. 
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THE  C  L,  A.  Y  -  W  ORKER. 


BI  |  VERY  LOW  PRICE. 


CIRCULARS 

quoted  intending  pur¬ 
chasers. 


Morenci,  Mich. 


FOR  a  daily  output  of  12,000  to  20,000 
first  class  brick  it  has  no  equal. 
For  tile  it  is  superior.  With  Pug-  Mill 
as  shown  in  cut  it  has  a  positive  feed. 
Mixes  and  pugs  the  clay  thoroughly; 
making  the  output  unexcelled.  With 


Safety  Hinged  Nose  Piece, 
Steel  Shafts, 

Extra  Long  Bearings, 
Solid  Main  Frame  and  Tub, 


And  many  other  important 
improvements;  it  is  a  very 
desirable  machine  to  have. 
Address  the  Manufacturers, 


miCHlGHN  BRICK  HND 
TILE  PIRCHINE  GO., 


fl  SILL  SIZED  1CB1HE 


HANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  flACMINERY. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Minus,  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granulators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulators;  also  Haj  t  &  Alsip 
May,  Purington  &  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Factory,  7  &  9  Garden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  BOO  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  out  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tilel  Machine  “CHICAGO'No.  2.”-:' Capacity  from  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  <fc  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  &  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


Drake’s  Standard  (TIhchine  Works, 


% 


Th©  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  ©  r. 
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xOURSPEC  IALTY. 

Grinding  *nd  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S''* - -♦> - ♦ - 4 - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding-  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9 foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


j-  IN  STOCK:  j 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 
STOCK  BRICK 
MACHINE. 


•  •  • 

Made  with  either  Wood  or  all  Iron 
Pug  Mill. 

The  Wood  Frame  Machine  is  the 
Largest  and  Heaviest  of  its  Class. 


The  all  Iron  Machine  has  no  equal 
it  is  the  most  complete  machine 
of  the  kind  ever  offered  the  trade. 

•  •  • 


The  Horizontal  machine  will  work  any  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of 
an  extra  pug  mill.  It  has  no  equal  for  making  straight  brick  which  have  clean  sharp 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces.  It  fills  all  parts  of  a  six  brick  mould  evenly. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
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The  clay-worker 


^EOlEliL  IMPROVED  CLiflV  PULVERIZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


liiiiiiiillllfliii 
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Our  Olay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  {HILL  CO 


Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building. 
26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets 


;  Hew  YorM-S.H. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 

Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mtm 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “G”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
satalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

008  West  Center  Street, 

MARION.  •  .  .  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-K1YD 


The:  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e:  r. 
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If  you  are  Using  a  Vertical  Machine  and  are  troubled  with  Hard  Dry  Lumps  of 

Clay  or  Stone,  try  a 

POTTS  +  + 
s- DISINTEGRATOR 

It  will  grind  the  clay  and  grind  or  seperate  the  stone.  Try  a 


PUG  MILL 

this  will  temper  your  clay  better  that  you  can  do  by  any  other  process,  at  the  same 
time  it  will  save  from  $3  to  $5  per  day.  For  further  information  write 

C.  St  H.  RGTTS  St  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  .....  INDIANA. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


t  Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  G/l/E/V 

orders 
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The  Clay-worker 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


!2F“When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of 


material  and  capacity  required. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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We  Can  Prove  It! 


All  dry  press  machine  manufacturers  claim  their  machine  is  the  best,  but  we  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  JPROV^B  our  claim.  Three  of  the  many  points  of  superiority  of 
the  Penfield  Press  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

ist.  The  Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  is  the  strongest  made  and  gives  the 
brick  the  most  powerful  pressure. 

2nd.  The  Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  devotes  more  time  to  the  operation  of 
pressing,  and  holds  the  pressure  on  the  brick  longer  than  is  done  by  any  other  press. 
The  elliptical  gears  secure  a  long  dwell  of  the  pressure  on  the  brick  and  a  quick  return 
of  the  pressing  parts. 

3rd.  The  Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  not  only  exerts  the  most  powerful 
pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick,  but  it  also  practically  represses  them  in  the 
mold.  The  pressure  is  released  entirely,  giving  opportunity  for  reaction  of  clay,  and  is 
then  repeated  with  increased  length  of  stroke,  thus  compressing  the  clay  far  beyond  the 
limit  possible  with  an  unrepeated  or  unaugmented  pressure. 


In  consequence  of  these  three  features,  we  can  press  more  clay  into  each  brick, 
making  the  brick  denser  and  stronger,  with  beautiful  polished  surfaces,  sharp,  well- 
defined  corners,  and  perfect  outlines.  Verily, 

The  Penfield  is  the  Best 


°oy  y 

n  %<y 


For  names  of  those  using  the  Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  Machines,  address, 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


9. 


MS'S 


AXt* 


4 
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THE  C  Iv  A  Y  -  W  O  R.  K  E  R 


^ss&S  Son 


Stock  Brick  Machines, 

For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


Dry  Pans;  Wet  Pans. 


Send  fotr  Catalogue. 


J .  .  FEj3XrjbaXJbJiX  il  J  «fc  JSC33XT,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


j 


W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO.  U  S  A. 


Some  Things  We  Make : 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines. 


Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutters. 


Brick  Represses. 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills. 


Clay  Crushers;  Stone  Separators. 


Auger  Brick  Machines; 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  (or  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc. 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators. 


Clay  Elevators;  Conveyors. 


Clay  Cars. 


Winding  Drums. 
Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Etc. 


raSium. 


Screens. 


The  clay-worker 
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OUR  SR&GIAUTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO 


Galesburg,  Ill., 
>  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R . 


EMENS'  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Cut  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stifl  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  e^ranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  iii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  Its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  uoon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  A  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  A  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  A  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Address  all  orders  to 


Mention  Clay- Worker. 


T  H  E  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 
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OUR  LHTGST! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  B%CAKCH,*NE 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 

Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 

That  have  conduced'  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers. 

BRICES  REDUCED,  4*. 


Tiffin  Horizontal  Automatic  Brick  Machine . $500 

“  Vertical  “  “  “  400 

“  Horse  Power  “  “  “  300 


B®“If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Brick  Machinery  and  Brickyard  Supplies  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


Manufacturers  of  Steam  and  Morse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  mils,  Eleva¬ 
tors,  Crushers,  Tilting  Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable"  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks, 
Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  Etc.,  Etc. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


The“01d  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  for  use  in  small 
yard*. 
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THE  CLAY-  W  ORKER. 


BRICK-MAKERS, 

•  &  Where  are  We  At? 


Strong,  Stony,  'Tenacious  Olay  cleaned  and 
transformed  into  first-class  Brick, 


(Catalogues,  Blans  and  full  information 
cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MTG.  CO., 


INCORPORATED,  Vw 


TAe  Pioneer  Brick  [dactiine  manulaclnrers. 


LANCASTER,  PENN.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  CLAY-WORKER 
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A  New  Departure  in  Brick  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  ANDERSON 


Our  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 

No  out  side  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY ;  simple  in  construction 
and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that  shown 
in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  price-,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  beginning,  and 
make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit 
and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  season 
has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson  superior  to 
any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  all  stones,  of 
which, unfortunately  for  us, we  have  a  great  many  to  contend  with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 

Willis  Privett,  Manager. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE. 


THE  M  FOUHDRT  k  WHIHE  WORKS,  -  -  HllHSOI,  IMiaoa. 
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A  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 
Double  pug  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering  presses 
in  the  mud.  The  greatest  idea  of  all,  for  all  wear, 
leakage  and  friction  in  the  press  box  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  All  bearings  outside  and  “stuffed.” 
Only  four  gears  and  none  level.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with  much  less  power 
than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven.  Used  by  50  of 
the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER’ 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


Tie  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  maoline. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 


(FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington,  Ohio • 


GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

.  HEISER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  ol  CLflYWORKWG  PCHIRERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  f;  r 
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The  Clay-worker 


SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


Bor  Paving,  Building  and  Bire  Brick, 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical , 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship, 

Jn  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities., 

— VV  V  \  -  «  I 

PUG  MIhhS  Til  A  T  PUG  TUB  GUAY. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 


IT  WILL 


ADDRESS  Jh#  jy[# 


&  CO., 

GA.LION,  Of] TO. 


The  Clay-worker 
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HUD  TILE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


TH6  DECHTUR  LEHDER  7VTFG.  CO. 


Auger  Brick  Machine 


Bl  1 

1 

E5 

11 

ml 

1 

WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US  AT  HOME.  •  •  • 


- OFFICE  OF - 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Company. 


Decatur,  III.,  March  26,  1894. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen — The  outfit  of  Brick  machinery  made  by  you  for  us  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  We  understand  your  automatic  cutter  is  a  recent  design,  and 
we  would  say  that  it  deserves  especial  mention  for  its  simplicity  and  perfect 
working.  Yours  truly, 

THE  TUTTLE  BRICK  CO., 

JOHN  DILLER,  Manager. 


Our  line  is  complete.  Send  for  printed  matter. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


9 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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44 


PLYMOUTH 


f  f 


BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


•D”  Hachine.  With  Elbow  Attachment  for  Deliv¬ 
ering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


COHPLETE,  RELIABLE, 

STRONG,  DURABLE, 

INCOJTPARABLE. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates  Oq  Entire  Outfits 


THE  FATE  GUNSAULLUS  CO 


•  9 


“D”  Machine,  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table.  For  cutting  tile  from  to  8  inches ;  also  building  blocks 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Beloou  Lianeastet*  flve., 


PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN. 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  .Automatic  Brick  Machines. 

1 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CKSTINGS  QF  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  clay-worker 
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DRYER  CARS 


•  §0#  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 


Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Belouu  IianeasteF  five., 

PHILADELPHIA  PENN.  •+ 
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The  Clay-Worker 


Simplicity,  #  # 

Strength, 

Durability, 


Are  Prominent  Features. 


The  UNEQUALED  STRENGTH  and  POWER  of  our  “New  Haven”  Brick  Machine 
is  fully  recognized  wherever  known,  and  the  increasing  sales  prove  its  Popularity. 

You  can  obtain  information  promptly  by  addressing 


The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn 


The  Clay  =  \vorke  r 
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Your  Destination. 


Follow  the  example  of  the  Collins  Brick  Company  and  you  will  find  just  what 
you  are  looking-  for ;  and  if  the  Big  Wonder  is  not  suitable  to  your  conditions,  look  over 
the  files  of  your  Clay-Worker  and  see  what  we  have  offered  you  from  time  to  time  on 
the  inside  cover  page. 

OFFICE  OF . 

Collins  Brick  Co., 

56  PEARL  STREET _ — . 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  23,  1894. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  balance  due  on  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting 
Table.  We  have  given  it  a  thorough  test  on  the  hardest  clay  we  have  and  are  satisfied  that  it  is  just  what  we  have  been 
looking  for.  Yours  truly,  COLLINS  BRICK  CO. 


Illustration  of  Big  Wonder  with  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table 


Capacity  50,000  to  75,000  brick  per  day. 


“We  also  manufacture  the  Little  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  and  a  full  line 
of  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Stone  Separators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Friction  Clutch 
Pulleys,  Wheel  Barrows  and  other  brick  and  tile  yard  appliances. 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FRANKFORT,  IND 


July,  ’94 


the  Clay-  w  orker. 
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7///3  IRON-CBA.D 

Still  Maintains  It’s  Superiority  Over  Ail  Others • 


WHY  9 


Because  It  Is  Bounded  Upon  Nature’s  System 

•  •  •  •  H  N  D  •  •  •  • 

Is  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by  close  observation  and  developments,  met  by  prac¬ 
tical  inventions,  reducing  the  cost  of  construction,  the  time  required,  and  cost  of 
drying  to  such  an  extent,  that  other  systems  are  being  displaced  all  over  the 
country,  by  the  Iron-Clad. 

•  •  •  SECRETARY’S  OFFICE  •  •  • 


Milwaukee  Bfic^  and  dement  do. 

SUITE  1013  PflBST  BUILDING. 

Telephons  1620. 


Wolff  Dryer  Co. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  6,  1894. 


Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  Early  in  the  year  1893  we  received  propositions  from  a  number  of  builders  of  brick  dryers 
to  set  up  on  our  plant  a  brick  dryer  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  66,000  soft  mud  brick  a  day.  We  first  accepted 
a  proposition  made  for  a  Hot  Blast  Dryer  and  found  that  the  performance  of  their  contract  fell  far  below  their 
promises,  and  we  were  compelled  to  discard  the  same  entirely.  We  then  called  upon  you  to  place  your  appa¬ 
ratus  on  our  plant  and  found  that  it  gives  very  good  satisfaction  and  is  apparently  well  able  to  perform  the 
guarantee  you  gave  for  the  same.  Yours  respectfully, 

Milwaukee  Brick  &  Cement  Co. 

Per  F.  C.  Eschweiler,  Sec’y. 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 


WOIipF  D^VEf*  CO., 


358  Dearborn  St. 
Room  304, 


Chicago,  Ill 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  155 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXII,  No.  2. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST,  1894. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 
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Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  200  and  201. 
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Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

_ SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  HND  SHEETS 

- USED  FOR - 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

fa^tffn  offtaf.  i  Nos*  224  to  240  North  Union  Street* 

EAS284  Pearf Street,'  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and'prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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W1ITTAKEK  FUSS  BRICK  HACHUE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

-S*HAS  no  equal  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick.-*- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 


Room  817  Continental  Bank  Bldg. 

Cor.  La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts. 


Chicago. 


The  C  r.  a  v  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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The  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine, 

(Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


5 HIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 


For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


RossKeller  Brick 
Machine  Co. 


Room  307  Laclede 
Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 
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Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 


A  TRUE  TALE. 


Chisholm, 


The  largest  brick  plant  in  the  world  is 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co., 

—OF— 

Philadelphia . 

Not  long  ago  they  decided  to  put  in  a 
Dry  Clay  Plant.  They  traveled  all  over  the 
country  and  inspected  the  various  dry  press 
machines  at  work.  Then  they  put  in  a  six- 
four-mold  machine.  mold  Boyd  Press.  They  worked  it  for  over 

(rear  view.)  seven  months,  and  were  so  pleased  with  it 

that  they  nought  five  more  six-mold  and  one  two-mold,  Boyd  Presses.  They  paid  for  all 
these  presses.  They  knew  what  the  Boyd  Brick  Press  could  do.  They  knew  that  no 
other  press  could  compete  with  it.  So  in  order  to  get  the  sole  right  to  use  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  for  50  miles  around,  besides  the  price  of  the  seven  presses, 
they  paid  us  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($50,000). 

Their  brick  is  acknowledged  by 
builders  to  be  “without  competition” 
in  their  part  of  the  country. 

Need  we  say  more  ? 


Catalogue  on  application.  Circular  giving  fcic  simile 
of  medal  awarded  at  the  World’s  Fair  to  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press,  free. 


Boyd. 

and 

White, 


For  the 


BOYB 


BRICK 


324  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


FOUR-MOLD  MACHINE. 
(FRONT  VIEW.) 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  e:  re 
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The  NEW  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 
3-MOLD  BRICK  PRESS 


Within  the  Reaeh  of  Any  Responsible  Bpiek  Manufaetupei* 


Write  for  new  Catalogue  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses  and  new  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Address 


H.  O.  WHITNEY.  General  Agent, 

General  Olfice  am  Facfoiy,  KEOKOL I0WJ.  kbokuk,  iowa. 
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THIS 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


FIHE  ORflAJVIEflTALi  BRICK 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

1 8  Reasons 


OUH  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 

COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results....  2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  C  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


Ill 


$HT  HRS  NO  COMPETITOR.* 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press 

Is  THE  STANDARD  MACHINE  of  its  class. 


A  poor  machine  cannot 
make  brick  from  any  kind  of 
material,  therefore  purchase 
the  best,  and  one  that  you 
know  is  not  an  experiment. 
The  Simpson  has  been  on  the 
market  for  years  and  has  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated  its  a- 
daptability  on  all  kinds  of 
brickmaking  material.  Run¬ 
ning  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  one  and  all  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 

It  easily  carried  off  highest 
honors  at  the 

World’s 

Columbian 

Exposition 

And  was  the  only  machine  of 
its  class  to  receive  favorable 
mention  by  the  Official  Judge 
on  brick  machinery. 


We  will  construct  complete  plants  of  any  capacity  and  send  machinery  for  trial  to 
responsible  parties.  Send  for  descriptive  matter. 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA, 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brantford,  Ontario. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 


Perfect  in  Mechanical  Construction 
Least  Cost} For  Repairs. 


Noiseless  In  Use. 
Easily  Adjusted. 
Efficient. 

Durable. 

Simple. 


The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  embodies  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  Pressed  Brick 
Manufacturers,  and  its  record  is  proof  conclusive  of  its  perfection  as  a  Pressed  Brick- 
maker.  Write  for  new  descriptive  sheets. 

UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  WORKS, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS  : 

72  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWAI.I)  KlJTSCHE,  Proprietor, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Stilun  impioved  Clay  Disinlegialois 


Patented  April  10, 1894.  Nos.  518,010,  518,011. 


Figure  1.  This  is  the  old  plan  of  cage  construction. 

While  these  cages  do  good  work,  there  are  certain  me¬ 
chanical  faults  in  their  construction  that  require  exces¬ 
sive  power  to  operate  them,  and  the  capacity  is 
diminished.  The  four  rings  of  cage  pins  are  the  same 
length,  and  this  construction  necessitates  a  recess  in 

the  castings  to  receive 
the  ring  of  the  opposite 
cage.  The  friction  of 
the  ground  product  be¬ 
tween  this  ring  and 
cage  casting  requires 
surplus  power.  The 
pins,  or  bars,  all  being 
the  same  length,  there 
is  no  chance  for  the 
material  to  spread  and 
clear  itself,  as  it  works 

outwardly  in  the  cages,  and  if  the  feeding  is  irregular,  it  constantly  chokes  the  cages  and  checks  the  speed,  so  that  as  good  grinding 
is  not  accomplished. 

Figure  2.  The  construction  of  these  cages  is  such  that  the  best  possible  grinding  can  be 
accomplished,  with  little  power  and  little  wear  and  tear.  We  have  what  is  called  an  in¬ 
creased  clearance  of  the  cages.  (That  is,  they  approach  a  conical  construction  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  shaft  to  the  circumference  of  the  outside  cage.)  The  inside  row  of  pins  is  shorter 
than  the  second  row,  and  the  third  and  fourth  rows  increase  in  length  over  the  second.  By 
this  construction  there  is  no  recess  between  the  ring  of  one  cage  and  the  casting  of  the  other, 
any  material  that  works  behind  the  rings  being  immediately  thrown  outwardly  into  the 
cage  beyond,  for  it  has  a  free  discharge,  and  the  centrifugal  force  it  receives  will  not  permit 
it  to  lodge  between  the  ring  and  casting.  This  increased  clearance  allows  the  material,  as  it 
is  fed  to  the  cages,  to  spread  and  free  itself,  for  it  gives  an  increased  grinding  surface  as  the 
material  works  outwardly.  You  can  feed  the  material  as  irregular  or  fast  as  you  desire  and 
it  will  not  choke  or  clog  the  mill. 

Parties  who  are  familiar  with  the  mechanical  construction  of  Cage  Disintegrators  will 
understand  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  valuable  improvement.  This  cut  also  shows  the  construction  of  our  journal  bearings. 
The  arrangement  for  oiling  is  the  best  and  the  journals  are  constructed  dust  tight,  so  that  there  will  never  be  any  danger  of  heated 
bearings. 

We  can  design  these  Improved  Clearance  Cages  to  fit  the  framework  of  any  other  make  of  Disintegrators,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  any  one  who  appreciates  the  value  of  this  improvement,  with  a  view  of  placing  it  on  his  Disintegrators. 

Remember,  with  our  Improved  Clearance  Cages  you  can  do  much  more  work  with  much  less  power,  and  greatly  reduce  the  wear 
and  tear. 

For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  communicate  with 
us  before  placing  your  order. 


Patent  Applied  For. 


'THE  accompanying  cuts  show  our  Improved  Disintegrator,  “two 
*  views,”  one  with  the  casing  over  the  cages,  the  other  with  the  casing 
removed.  This  casing,  which  fits  around  the  cages,  has  an  extension 
wing  which  extends  clear  down  to  the  base  plate,  so  when  you  remove  it 
from  over  the  cages,  they  are  presented  in  full  view, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter,  when  slid  apart,  to  reach  the 
interior  parts.  Fastened  to  the  outside  revolving  cage 
are  two  scrapers  ;  the  cross-bars  of  these  scrapers  ex¬ 
tend  some  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  revolving 
cages,  and  revolve  close  to  the  iron  casing  that  fits 
around  the  cages.  This  always  insures  a  space  of  6”  to 
8"  between  the  cages  ^nd  casing  for  a  free  discharge, 
and  the  action  of  these  scrapers  makes  it  impossible  to 
clog  in  grinding  damp  clay.  This  is  the  most  simple 
and  practical  method  to  overcome  clogging  in  grinding 
damp  clay,  and  brick  makers  who  have  had  experience 
with  this  class  of  Cage  Clay  Disintegrators  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  this  patented  improvement.  See  cut 
below. 


Improved  Scraper. 


STEDHAN’S  MACHINE  WORKS,  -  -  110  HM  Street.  AURORA,  HID. 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OE 


COLD  FACTS! 


Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions. 


IN  the  discussion  of  kilns  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Chicago,  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  noticeable  when  an  up-draft  kiln  was  referred  to,  some  one  would  re¬ 
mark  that  an  up-draft  kiln  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  the  reason  that  the 
cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  bricks  in  the  arches  would  damage  the  ware.”  We 
wish  to  call  attention  of  brickmakers  to  this  point, 

The  bricks  in  the  arches  or  bottom  of  our  up=draft  kilns  are  as  thoroughly  pro= 
tected  from  cold  air,  as  are  the  top  brick  in  a  down=draft  kiln. 

So  much  for  this;  now  we  maintain  that  we  can  obtain  a  more  uniform  degree  of  heat 
from  top  to  bottom  with  an  upward  draft  which  is  natural,  than  can  be  obtained  with  a 
downward  draft,  which  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  with  an  arch  over  an  up-draft  kiln 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  hard  building  brick  can  be  produced;  without  an  arch  two  courses 
only  on  top  are  salmon. 

Now  as  to  comparative  cost  of  putting  in  the  down  and  the  up-draft  kilns. 


The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  up-draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is . $  1,500 

The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  down-draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is .  5,000 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  in  first  cost  on  one  kiln .  3,500 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  on  three  kilns  this  size,  (which  are  necessary  for  a  small 

plant) .  10,500 

We  are  ready  to  verify  these  estimates. 


For  the  best  and  cheapest  kiln  in  use  to-day  for  burning  building  bricks,  the  “Morri¬ 
son  Up-draft  Kiln”  with  late  improvements  is  unrivaled. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  address 

B.  JAOtmiSOli  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 

POME,  GA.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  further  proof. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  h  e  r  . 
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The  Enmig  improved  Down-Diafi  Kiln. 
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THE  KILN  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


'T'HIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
*  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  <fcc.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  new  ones  erected  in  Austria  (the  home 
of  Hoffman’s);  also  a  number  in  America. 

NOTB  WIIA.T  TUB  USB  JR  S  SAF. 


ioo  per  cent.  Hard  Brick,  out  of  which  are  70  per  cent.  Vitri= 
tied,  Annealed  Tough  Pavers. 

John  A.  Wiley,  Pres.  W.  S.  Bleakly,  Treas. 

Geo.  Allen,  Sec.  W.  Cramer,  Oen'l.  Man. 

FRANKLIN  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 


March  19,  1894. 

To  L.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  13th  wanting  to  know 
how  we  are  getting  along  with  our  kiln,  would  say  that  we  arc 
improving  steadily  as  our  men  ge  t  to  understand  our  material. 
You  know  that  our  clay  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  kind  to  work 
that  your  kiln  ever  had  to  contend  with,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  so  small  margin  between  vitrifying  and  melting.  We 
are  now  getting  70  per  cent,  vitrified  brick  and  balance  all  hard. 
We  expect  to  do  better  than  this  soon.  I  feel  confident  we  will. 
A  kiln  that  will  burn  our  clay  properly,  will  burn  anything  in 
the  shape  of  brick  material.  Yours  truly, 

Geo.  Allen,  Secretary. 


From  the  Russian  Agricultural  Agency,  St.  Petersburg. 

Herewith  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  erection  of  the  Kiln 
is  finished,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  our  customer 
(Prince  Kourakine)  is  very  much  satisfied  with  the  kiln  after 
same  was  duly  tried. 

We  enclose  cheque  for  balance  of  license  fee,  etc. 


From  Mr.  H.  Burridge,  Bedford. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  al¬ 
right  with  the  Kiln.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  going  well. 


From  Mr.  J.  D.  Dunlop,  Woodstock  Works,  Belfast. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  “Perfect 
Kiln”  is  doing  well,  burning  the  brick  all  hard,  at  a  cost  of  be¬ 
tween  7d.  and  8d.  per  1,000  for  coal. 


From  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Joberns,  Kenilworth. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  let  the  gentlemen  you  name  see  the 
Kiln.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  its  work. 


From  the  St.  Julian’s  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newport,  Mon. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say  that 
they  are  very  pleased  with  your  kiln,  and  will  be  willing  for  any 
intending  clients  of  youis  to  inspect  same. 

. Secretary. 


From  the  Longton  Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stoke. 

Our  Kiln  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily,  and  we  shall  not 
at  present  require  the  assistance  of  one  of  your  men. 


From  the  Exmouth  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ip  reply  to  your  inquiry,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say 
that  they  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  way  the  Kiln  is 
working.  The  splendid  lot  of  brick  in  the  yard  is  a  credit  to 
anyone,  and  no  one  could  reasonably  expect  better. 

. Secretary. 


From  the  Stramberg  Lime  Co.,  Stramberg,  Moravia. 

After  speaking  highly  of  the  economy  in  erection,  and  the 
system  of  flues,  they  say,  “After  we  have  been  used  to  working 
two  Hoffmanns,  beside  the  “Perfect”  furnace,  then  can  we  truly 
assure  you  that  we  save  20  per  cent,  burning  material  in  the 
“Perfect,”  and  attain  a  more  equal  heat.  We  can  therefore  high¬ 
ly  recommend  this  system,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  fur¬ 
ther  enquiries.” 


From  the  Rothneusiedler  Brick  Co.,  Vienna. 

The  altered  Hoffmann  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  we  save  15 
per  cent,  of  fuel  and  get  the  brick  more  evenly  burnt  by  the 
“Perfect”  system. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already. 


Agents  for  Canada,  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
Agents  in  United  States,  L.  HANCOCK,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


SE^COmBE, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


os|\mH  &  wahheh, 

EXMOUTH,  OEVOH,  EHGLtA HO. 
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PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treas.  n.  C.  KELSO,  Ass’tiSec’y.  MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Qen’l  Hgr. 


THE 


W.  H.  KELSO,  Pres.  F.  HASPER.  Sec’y 


hicorgorate^Octobej^^th^^92. 


CEfiTIflE  UR 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


Cajfita^Stockj^Sa^hooo. 


Our  Latest  XJ.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 


Up  hnd  Down  Drhft 


Continuous  1  Brick  Kiln. 


Canada  Patent,  No.  44,615. 

1 8  Kilns  in  Operation  in 
. the  United  States. 

Several  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

of 

infringe¬ 

ments 


ADVANTAGES  OE  THE  ICITN.  [>QOOO-~- 


1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even  and  gradually,  and  to 
draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure,  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra 
fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is  the  result 
of  over  20  years’  experience  of  the  inventor 
in  building  and  operating  continuous  kilns 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boebncke’s  Up  and  Down  Draft  Con¬ 
tinuous  Brick  Kiln  is  perfectly  adaptable 
for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 


Write  for  Circulars  to 

Centinela  Brick 
Kiln  &  Drier  Co., 

Box  35, 
Centinela,  Cal. 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  In  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE” 
KIEN,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 


Agents  lor  Eastern  States  :  DeHaven  and  Charles  Lance, 
Commerlal  Union  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agent  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  :  John  Col-  * 
lins,  75,  76,  161  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED:  CLAY 

dried  Summer  and  winter,  rain  or  shine,  are  a  few  of  the 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 

Clay _ 

Dryer 


SIX  SIZES  MKDE. 

Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


USTDE^Tv7-  METHODS. 


"nTPC  - 

Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


TIP. 

SEND  FCR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


613-616  Arcade, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


CHARLES  ER1TH  &  CO.,  No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


WlliLilHiytS’ 


CLiflYOlORRlRG 

^DVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 

AH  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

C'  rimher^ 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’ Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


WRITE  TO 


M.  F  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  IN  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 
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is  lfoui  Drier 


Giving  you 
trouble? 

We  can  help 
you. 


r 

1 1  Are  you  de- 

|  1  pending  on  the 

ik» sun  and  the 
weather? 

If  so,  you  are  losing 
money.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  the 

Smltl)  Hoi  Blast  oiyer. 

We  will  cheerfully  do  so. 


The  •  •  • 

Huyett  &  Smith 
M'f’g  Co.. 

- DETROIT,  HICH. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  BLOWERS,  and  can  BLOW  as  hard  as  anyone  but  prefer  to  let  others 
do  the  BLOWING  in  regard  to  the  MERITS  of  our  BRICK  DRYER;  the  following  testimonial 
letter  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  we  have  on  file. 


Philadelphia,  Penn.,  May  17,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’g  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  our  dryer,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  the  dryer  that  you  sold  us,  with  the  guarantee  of  40,000  stiff  mud  brick  per  day,  is  now  drying 
from  55,000  to  60,000  per  day,  which  amount  we  And  that  we  can  dry  without  forcing  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  We  use  only  exhaust  steam  in  the  day  time  and  live  steam  at  night,  carrying  about  70 
pounds  of  steam.  We  shut  our  dryer  down  at  12  o’clock  Saturday  night  and  start  at  the  same 
hour  on  Sunday  night. 

Having  made  a  study  of  currents  of  air  and  personally  examined  several  styles  of  dryers  we 
consider  that  your  dryer  is  the  best  on  the  market.  We  have  also  proved  it  to  be  economical 
and  would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  person  needing  a  dryer. 

Truly  yours, 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  CO., 

Per  James  H.  Hamilton. 


Plans,  printed  matter,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St., 


DETROIT,  MICH 


NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street.  )  •  f PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street.  BRANCHES.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
BOSTON,  48=54  Union  Street.  J  •  i  LONDON,  ENG.,  13  Little  Trinity  Lane,  E.  C. 
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Speaking  About 

Drying  Bricks 

Are  you  aware  that  there  are  more  modern  ideas,  more  novel  features,  more  real 
meritorious  points  embodied  in 

The  Standard 
Forced  and 
Natural  Draft 
Drier 

Than  in  any  or  all  other  makes  combined? 

This  may  seem  like  a  boastful  statement,  but  it  is  nevertheless  so,  as  an  investigation 
will  prove. 

Its  adaptability  to  clays  of  different  nature,  as  well  as  its  reliability  and  uniformity  in 
drying,  has  made  it  the  popular  drier  of  to-day;  the  result  is  that,  even  in  these  dull  times, 
orders  are  being  received  from  territory  as  far  East  as  the  Atlantic  and  as  far  West  as 
the  Pacific. 

This  information  is  given  merely  to  indicate  the  wide  spread  reputation  which  TRUE 
MERIT  WILL  ESTABLISH. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  “Opinion  of  Users.” 


Our  Prices  are  Reasonable,  Terms  Liberal,  Guarantee  Absolute. 

The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Builders 
of 

Up=to«Date 
Brick 
Driers. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Vol.  XXIII.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST,  1894.  No.  2 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ART  IN  TERRA  COTTA. 


HEN  people  move  into  a  new 
country  they  live  in  sheds  and 
other  buildings  of  the  most 
temporary  character.  The  saw  mill 
rips  out  the  lumber  and  it  is  tumbled 
together  in  a  way  to  protect  the  occu¬ 
pants  from  the  se¬ 
vere  eftects  of  the 
elements.  People 
always  go  on  build¬ 
ing  in  this  way  for  a 
long  time  after  the 
necessity  for  it  has 
passed.  Habit  is 
more  forceful  than 
reason  under  such 
circumstances.  The 
habit  of  building 
light,  flimsy,  tempo¬ 
rary  structures  exists 
long  after  the  neces¬ 
sity, which  originally 
created  them  has 
passed.  After  a  time, 
though,  the  thrifty 
accumulate  a  small 
surplus  and  their 
buildings  show  it. 

Not,  however, 
through  the  use  of 
substantial  material 
arranged  in  a  per¬ 
manent  manner,  but 
by  the  addition  of 
what  are  supposed 
to  be  decorative  fea¬ 
tures.  The  jig  saw 
makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  horny 
brackets  and  the 
fretful  f  retwork 
come  into  use.  This 
material  is  expen¬ 
sive,  but  not  durable. 

The  progress  of  sub¬ 
stantial  building  is 
slow  indeed.  In 


large  cities  the  tendency  is  toward  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  substantial  structures, 
because  ground  is  high  and  security  is 
demanded  and  paid  for  by  the  tenants, 
but  much  of  the  building  even  in  cities 
is  flimsy  in  character. 

We  waste  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
our  dwellings  by  making  a  part  of  them 
what  is  necessarily  both  expensive  and 
temporary.  The  porches  are  complicated 


in  design  and  finish.  The  external 
surfaces  of  all  of  the  woodwork  are 
covered  with  excresences  which  really 
have  no  part  in  good  design.  With  the 
same  expense  that  is  attached  to  many 
of  our  elaborate,  temporary  framehouses 
one  could  build  brick  structures  simple 
in  character,  but  permanent  and  artistic. 
The  trouble  is  that  so  many  of  our 
people  have  an  idea  that  the  restless 
method  of  covering 
surfaces  with  so- 
called  ornament  is 
necessary  to  an  artis¬ 
tic  result.  Nothing 
could  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 

One  of  the  great 
points  in  the  success 
of  America’s  greatest 
architect,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  was  that  he 
used  a  permanent 
material.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  a  broad 
surface.  His  brick 
buildings  were  very 
simple  and  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  ex¬ 
pense  attached  to  his 
structures  was  in  the 
quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  and  not 
in  the  erratic  way  in 
which  it  was 
handled. 

Our  country  is 
now  passing  from 
the  spindle  period  in 
mantels  with  very 
gratifying  results. 
We  give  a  picture  of 
a  very  artistic  terra 
cotta  mantle  in  the 
residence  of  W.  D. 
Gates,  at  Hinsdale,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago. 
It  is  notable  that 
when  we  step  from 
the  temporary  to  the 
permanent,  from  the 
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ugly  to  the  artistic,  we  naturally  and 
almost  universally  meet  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  plastic  material  so  perma¬ 
nent  when  finished  lends  itself  naturally 
and  easily  to  the  hand  of  the  artist. 
Farthermore,  it  has  come  to  be  a  habit 
to  make  clay  work  artistic.  The  art 
which  has  attached  itself  to  the  business 
of  working  clay  into  terra  cotta  has  had 
as  much  to  do  with  its  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  as  has  its  stability  as  a  building 
material.  The  terra  cotta  mantel  is 
beautiful;  it  is  permanent,  and  its 
manufacture  must,  for  that  reason,  be 
a  permanent  commercial  success.  It  is 
well  for  all  to  understand  that  art  can  only 
progress  at  this  time  through  commercial 
lines.  The  idea  that  art  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  something  too  sacred  and  too  high 
to  move  in  these  sordid  channels  is  silly, 
and  one  who  undertakes  to  move 
through  other  channels  is  butting  his 
head  against  a  brick  wall.  The  sure 
thing  for  business  in  clay  work  is  its 
connection  with  art.  The  sure  thing 
for  art  is  its  connection  with  business. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 

HALL  we  market 
our  own  bricks  as 
a  complete  house? 
is  a  subject  that 
has  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of 
the  craft  for  many 
years.  My  neighbor  across  the  way,  for 
instance,  whenever  his  slate  is  full  and 
no  more  room  to  credit  his  customers, 
forthwith  builds  a  row  of  houses  to 
which  his  customers  contribute  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness 
and  he  tells  me  confidentially  that, 
although  the  owner  of  eighty  houses, 
he  never  yet  sold  a  house  for  as  much 
as  it  cost  him — gets  stuck  every  time. 

An  old-timer  in  the  near-by  city  of 
Philadelphia  sold  me  a  house  last  year 
for  the  mortgage  I  held  against  it,  throw¬ 
ing  away  his  second  mortgage  and  vol¬ 
unteered  the  explanation  that  although 
a  brickmaker  of  fifty  years’  experience 
he  never  expected  to  go  into  another 
building  operation  or  row. 

The  cause  of  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  is  the  anxiety  to  do  a  large  trade 
with  the  underlying  thought  that  such 
is  the  road  to  wealth. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  WEALTH  IS  TO  DO  A 
SAFE  TRADE. 

Every  week  a  stranger  comes  into  my 
yard  with  a  “get  rich  quick”  scheme — 
“Now  just  pay  me  ten  cents  a  week  and 


if  you  are  sick  you  shall  have  a  benefit 
of  $4  per  week,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  you  shall  have  the  grand  sum  of 
$100  in  gold,”  and  hundreds  in  our 
town  actually  believe  such  promises. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  I  forbid  such  a 
party  doing  business  at  my  yard  and 
raised  a  disturbance,  had  an  interview 
with  his  lawyer  and  the  Company’s 
head  manager  for  interfering  with  ina¬ 
lienable  right  of  working-people  buying 
such  insurance  as  they  pleased.  But  that 
agent  was  unfortunate,  within  ten  days 
we  had  him  in  jail  for  stealing  the 
neighbors’  chickens. 

The  way  to  do  all  kinds  of  business 
is,  as  I  have  so  often  explained  before, 
to  use  your  brains.  Labor  is  a  continual 
drug  on  every  market;  but  the  men 
who  have  brains  to  sell,  the  men  who 
make  two  blades  of  glass  grow  where 
one  grew  yesterday  are  not  only  in 
demand,  but  the  demand  is  so  great 
that  such  men  command  their  own 
price.  How  happy  these  United  States 
would  be  to-day  if  we  had  these  brainy 
men  at  work  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
provide  places  for  all  the  unemployed, 
who  are  around  our  doors,  waiting  for 
the  brains  to  grow,  that  shall  give  them, 
who  only  have  hands,  the  opportunity 
to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

All  men  have  equal  rights  before  the 
law;  but  there  the  equality  of  men 
stops.  In  every  century  the  men  who 
are  worthy  of  remembrance  in  all  the 
world,  are  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the 
hand  :  one  Washington,  one  Lincoln, 
one  Grant,  one  Edison,  even  one  Pull¬ 
man.  Nature  or  God  is  not  wasteful  of 
such  first  quality  material,  but  only  per¬ 
fects  such  fruit  when  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  imperatively  demands 
and  is  ready  to  accept  such  a  leader. 

Here  is  a  field  for  our  unwisely  led 
union  laborers.  Let  them  in  place  of 
destroying  value,  produce  at  whatever 
cost  five  “Edisons”  and  the  work  for  this 
generation  will  be  at  hand. 

Until  these  leaders  are  produced,  the 
Village  Brickmaker,  in  answer  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Voorhees,  has  suggested  the  following 
remedy  for  hard  times: 

“My  remedy  would  be  to  close  every 
port  by  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  every¬ 
thing  that  we  now  produce  or  that  by  a 
bounty  we  can  learn  to  produce ;  such 
prohibition  to  include  undesirable  im¬ 
migrants.” 

“The  true  remedy  for  hard  times  is 
for  every  man  and  woman  to  save  five 
per  cent,  of  their  income  every  day  and 
every  year ;  and  a  good  place  to  begin 


is  on  tobacco  and  liquors ;  and  a  safe 
channel  for  saving  is  through  the  build¬ 
ing  associations  with  local  management.” 

Got  a  little  away  from  putting  brains 
into  houses  this  time,  but  will  try  next 
time,  now  that  the  foundation  is  laid  to 
run  up  a  wall  worth  the  money. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 


KIND  OF  BRICK  SUITABLE  FOR 
PAVERS.  ‘ 

IN  constructing  a  brick  pavement,  the 
*  kind  of  brick  used  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  one  pavement 
laid  with  imperfect,  porous  and  soft 
brick  will  do  more  harm  to  the  brick 
paving  interests  than  a  dozen  well  laid, 
durable  pavements  will  counterbalance. 
The  brick  should  be  of  such  density  as 
to  be  practically  impervious  to  water, 
and  consequently  not  subject  to  the 
action  of  frost.  A  brick  that  will  absorb 
water  to  any  considerable  extent  is  unfit 
for  paving,  from  the  fact  that  the  water 
which  it  will  absorb  in  wet  weather  will, 
in  winter,  freeze,  causing  rapid  disinte¬ 
gration.  A  good  paving  brick  should 
also  possess  toughness  and  tenacity  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  edges  will  not 
break  off,  nor  the  surface  of  the  brick 
wear  rapidly  when  exposed  to  heavy 
traffic.  A  tough  vitrified  brick  is  by  far 
the  best  form  of  paving  material,  com¬ 
bining  imperviousness  to  water  with 
great  strength  and  durability.  A  com¬ 
mon  hard  brick  is  liable  to  be  burned 
hardest  at  the  surface,  and  when  this 
is  worn  through  will  be  subject  to 
much  more  rapid  and  irregular  wear, 
but  a  properly  vitrified  brick  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  degree  of  hardness  through¬ 
out,  and  the  wear  will  be  uniform  and 
practically  imperceptible. 

SIZE  AND  FORM  OF  PAVING  BRICK. 

This  is  a  matter  upon  which  different 
opinions  are  prevalent.  The  majority 
of  paving  brick  manufacturers, however, 
agree  that  rounding  or  bevelled  corners 
are  preferable  to  sharp  corners,  being 
less  liable  to  be  broken  off,  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  foot-hold  for  horses.  The  use  of 
brick  the  size  of  that  ordinarily  used 
for  building,  offers  some  advantages 
from  the  fact  that  should  the  pavement 
need  repairs  at  any  time  it  would  be 
easier  to  secure  brick  of  the  proper  size, 
and  further  from  the  fact  that  any  brick 
not  burned  hard  enough  for  paving  can 
be  readily  disposed  of  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  to  most  brickmakers,  as  in  this 
way  they  can  dispose  of  their  entire 
product. — British  ClayworJcer. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENAMELING  BRICK. 


Number  6. 


N  one  of  my  earliei 
articles  I  stated 
that  I  proposed  to 
treat  only  of  the 
slip  and  glaze  sin¬ 
gle  fire  process,  as 
it  was  the  only  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  I  considered  myself  thor¬ 
oughly  posted. 

It  has  since  been  suggested  that  as  my 
experimental  work  has  been  quite 
varied,  I  might  be  able  to  give  some 
hints  in  other  directions  which 
might  be  valuable  to  some,  whose 
clay  or  method  of  manufacture  is 
not  suited  to  that  process. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  go  into  this  matter 
exhaustively,  as  the  schemes  and 
combinations  are  almost  endless. 

Taking  the  clay  enameling 
problem  as  a  whole  we  might,  di¬ 
vide  it  legitimately  into  three 
great  heads,  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  clay  when  enam¬ 
eled,  viz,  1,  Enameling  on  wet 
clay;  2,  Enameling  on  dry  clay;  3, 
Enameling  on  burned  clay.  I 
here  use  the  term  enameling  in 
its  broad  sense,  covering  any 
method  used  to  hide  the  body 
color  of  brick  and  produce  a 
glassy  or  lustrous  face. 

The  first  two  methods  aie  of 
course  single  fire  methods,  the 
third  is  a  double  fire  method. 

There  are  besides  many  combina¬ 
tions,  one  of  them  I  have  pointed 
out  in  my  articles  on  slipping 
and  glazing,  where  the  slipping 
was  done  while  the  brick  was  wet 
and  the  glazing  after  it  was  dry,  in  the 
same  way  slipping  might  be  done  when 
brick  is  either  wet  or  dry  and  the  glaz¬ 
ing  done  after  the  brick  is  burned. 

There  are  also  three  divisions,  which 
might  be  considered  distinct,  that  are 
dependent  upon  the  method  used  for 
hiding  the  body;  1,  Slipping  and  glazing, 
in  which  the  slip  only  is  depended  upon 
to  hide  the  body;  2,  Light  slipping  and 
semi-enameling  in  which  the  slip  aids, 
in  hiding  the  body  as  well  as  the  semi¬ 
enamel.  3,  Enameling  proper,  in  which 
the  enamel  or  opaque  glaze  is  alone  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  hiding  purposes. 

There  are  also  three  general  methods 
of  preparing  slips  glazes  and  enamels. 
1,  Out  of  raw  or  unfritted  materials;  2, 


partially  out  of  raw  materials  and  par¬ 
tially  out  of  fritted  materials;  3,  Entirely 
out  of  fritted  materials. 

With  three  methods  dependent  on 
physical  condition  of  material  to  be 
enameled,  three  different  methods  of 
enameling  and  three  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  materials  with  which  to 
enamel,  I  make  it,  that  there  are  twenty- 
seven  main  roads  open  to  the  enameler, 
besides  many  side  tracks.  There  are  a 
few  general  rules  that  can  be  laid  down 
as  guides  to  choice.  Brick  made  by  the 
dry  or  semi-dry  process,  are,  as  far  as  I 
have  discovered,  only  capable  of  being 
enameled  after  being  burned,  and  for  the 


HENRY  R.  GKIKEEN,  (“Artemus”)  Manufacturer  Enameled 
Brick,  Phcenixville,  Penn. 

reason  that  they  do  not  admit  of  being 
wetted  in  their  unburned  condition.  Con¬ 
sequently  any  one  working  them  in  that 
condition  will  have  to  resort  to  some  pro¬ 
cess  wherein  slips,  enamels  or  glazes  are 
used  in  an  almost  or  absolutely  dry  con¬ 
dition.  This  latter  is  a  region  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  field  upon  which  I  have 
never  entered  and  while  there  are  great 
possibilities  in  it,  I  will  have  to  drop 
their  consideration  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  enameling  dry  pressed  brick,  after 
being  first  burned  we  have  the  three 
methods;  slip  and  glaze,  slip  and  semi¬ 
enamel  or  enamel.  Enameling  proper 
is  the  easiest  method  but  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive.  Slip  and  semi-enamel  is  next 
in  point  of  difficulty  but  less  expensive 


than  enameling  proper.  Slip  and  glaze 
is  very  difficult,  but  when  gotten  right 
the  cheapest  method. 

With  the  plastic  processes,  be  it  hand 
made  soft  mud  or  stiff  mud,  all  the  plans 
are  open  to  us  but  our  choice  will  be 
quickly  regulated  either  by  the  clay  or 
method  of  preparation. 

If  the  clay  is  one  that  iron  specks  be¬ 
fore  it  burns  sufficiently  hard,  or  by  the 
time  it  is  burned  sufficiently  hard,  we 
will  find  it  about  impossible  to  use  the 
single  fire  process,  because  the  iron 
specks  will  be  almost  certain  to  show 
through  the  enameled  face.  In  this 
case  we  try  slipping  it  only,  either  wet 
or  dry  and  if  the  iron  specks  do 
not  show  through  the  slip,  or  only 
show  slightly,  we  re-slip  and  glaze 
or  slip  and  semi-enamel  or  enamel 
after  it  is  burned,  our  slipping  in 
the  green  condition  is  pretty  sure 
to  have  done  some  good,  and  if 
we  cannot  succeed  in  covering  the 
iron  afterwards  by  one  of  the 
three  methods  we  have  to  aban¬ 
don  its  use. 

Some  clays  have  a  much  great¬ 
er  tendency  to  blister  than  others; 
some  methods  of  making  produce 
a  tendency  to  blister  when  the 
brick  are  dipped  while  wet;  in 
either  of  these  cases  slipping  and 
glazing  dry  would  be  indicated. 
Allow  me  to  state  however,  that 
slipping  and  glazing  dry  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  or  at  least  I  have  so  found  it, 
for  it  is  hard  to  put  the  slip  on 
thick  enough  to  hide  the  body 
and  have  it  stick,  but  a  thin  coat 
of  slip  with  an  enamel  or  semi¬ 
enamel  over  it,  is  quite  practicable 
upon  dry  clay.  In  case  your  clay 
blisters  when  dipped  wet,  and 
cracks  when  dipped  dry,  you  are 
forced  into  a  double  fire  process. 

In  regard  to  method  of  preparing 
slips,  enamels  and  glazes  I  will  state 
generally,  that  with  wet  clays,  raw  ma¬ 
terials  are  best,  with  dry  clays  some  frit t 
might  be  used,  also  with  burned  clays 
or  in  the  latter  case  all  fritt  may  be  used 
if  desired.  Fritt  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  on  account  of  expense. 

I  believe  I  have  indicated  the  princi¬ 
pal  plans  that  may  be  adopted,  I  have 
already  said  that  an  attempt  to  discuss 
each  individual  instance  would  lead  to 
an  almost  endless  article,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  encroached  too  much  upon  your 
time  and  patience. 

Henry  R.  Griffen, 

Phcenixville,  Pa. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DUTCH  BRICK  WORK. 

RT  in  Holland  is 
perennial.  At  the 
World’s  Fair  more 
Dutch  pictures  were 
sold  than  those  of 
any  other  nation. 
Their  architecture 
has  never  been  bad,  and  always  fairly 
good.  To  the  casual  observer,  it  would 
appear  strange  that  there  should  be  any¬ 
thing  in  Holland  to  develop  a  love  of 
the  picturesque.  The  country  is  flat; 
there  are  few  trees;  and  as  far  as  the  out¬ 
lines  go,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  to 
suggest  the  picturesque.  There  are  low 
level  plains, 
canals,  marshes, 
dikes,  the  rivers 
and  the  arms  of 
the  sea,  but  never 
anything  abrupt 
undulating  and 
in  that  way  pic- 
turesque.  But 
Holland  has  an 
atmosphere,  it  has 
colcr  in  the  air 
which  lends  beau¬ 
ty  to  the  ordinary 
objects  and  the 
common  land¬ 
scape.  A  marsh 
with  grass  and 
water  and  a  few 
cows  may  be  the 
motive  for  aDutch 
masterpiece.  The 
rich  color  which 
comes  with  i  t  s 
moist  atmosphere 
and  its  mellow 
sky  lends  beauty 
to  everything.  This  condition  is  as 
much  of  a  help  to  the  architecture  as  it 
is  to  the  natural  object.  The  surfaces 
of  the  Dutch  buildings  are  flat.  There 
are  for  the  most  part  no  great  projections, 
the  walls  are  thin  and  hence  the  open¬ 
ings  do  not  render  deep  shadows  possi¬ 
ble.  The  string  courses  are  relatively 
flat,  yet  the  buildings  do  not  suffer  from 
it  owing  to  the  peculiar  atmospheric 
effects  which  we  in  this  country  could 
not  expect  to  secure  through  the  same 
expenditure  of  material  and  labor. 
These  natural  beauties,  or  rather  those 
secured  by  natural  means,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  Dutch  art,  both  in  painting  and 
architecture. 


We  illustrate  two  views  of  the  market 
house  at  Haarlem.  It  was  built  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  stands  to-day  one  of  the  artistic 
structures  of  that  region.  The  first  illus¬ 
tration  gives  a  portion  of  the  side  and 
rear  view,  showing  the  elaborate  dor¬ 
mers,  the  lead  roof  and  the  manner  of 
decorating  the  gables. 

The  second  and  larger  plate  shows 
the  front  of  this  remarkable  building. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Holland,  the  way  in  which  it 
lends  beauty  to  its  simple  landscapes 
and  its  buildings,  which  are  constructed 
in  a  way  that  would  not  show  strong 
shadows  in  this  country.  The  Holland 
artist  may  have  said  to  himself  “We  are 


DORMERS  OF  HAARLEM  MARKET. 

without  the  undulating  landscape,  we 
are  without  a  picturesqueness  which 
comes  from  ruggedness  and  variety  in 
outline,  and  thus  if  we  obtain  that  effect 
we  must  secure  it  by  artificial  means.” 
The  result  would  indicate  that  this  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  Dutch  artists  who 
had  to  do  their  building.  There  are  not 
many  places  in  the  world  where  the 
architecture  is  as  picturesque,  though  as 
said  before,  there  is  the  quality  of  the 
atmosphere  which  helps  to  such  results. 
One  who  is  very  acute  in  such  matters 
recently  said,  “I  believe  that  we  might 
import  and  reconstruct,  if  possible,  any 
number  of  these  Dutch  buildings  and 
not  secure  the  satisfaction  in  looking  at 
them  which  is  to  be  found  in  their  own 


country.  Under  our  bright  sunshine 
the  clear  light  and  the  often  cloudless 
sky,  there  would  be  a  failure  where  we 
find  success  under  other  conditions.” 
Certainly  it  requires  very  nice  discrimi¬ 
nation  to  adequately  profit  from  the 
study  of  the  works  of  the  foreign  artists. 
In  copying  their  work  we  are  apt  to 
make  a  relative  failure,  in  that  the  copy 
is  not  as  good  as  the  original. 

The  handling  of  the  plain  surfaces  of 
brick  work  on  this  building  is  of  strik¬ 
ing  interest.  Louts  H.  Gibson. 


ANCIENT  VS.  MODERN  BRICKMAKING 


<  <  1  I  i  HEN  I  look  at  the  great  blocks 
of  brick  buildings  towering 
skyward  in  our  cities,”  said  M.E.  French, 

of  Washington, 
recently  to  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Demo¬ 
crat  “I  cannot  help 
contrasting  our 
American  conven¬ 
iences  with  those 
I  saw  in  Egypt. 
To  be  sure  it  is  a 
good  many  years 
ago  that  I  was 
there, and  perhaps 
they  have  i  in- 
proved  somewhat 
since  then.  I  will 
just  cite  the  one 
industry  of  brick¬ 
making.  I  stood 
one  day  watching 
some  men  at  work 
building  a  tomb. 
It  was  made  of 
crude  brick,  and 
the  men  paused 
in  their  work  to 
make  the  brick  as 
they  went  along.  This  was  done  by 
preparing  a  bed  to  hold  water,  into 
which  they  threw  mud  and  sprinkled 
over  it  large  quantities  of  cut  straw. 
This  they  trod  into  the  mud  with  their 
feet,  and  when  the  whole  was  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed,  they  scooped  out  large  lumps, 
which,  with  their  hands,  they  dexter¬ 
ously  shaped  into  bricks,  and  placed  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  At  another  place  I 
watched  two  men  at  the  same  kind  of 
work,  only  they  held  in  their  hands  a 
rude  mould  into  which  they  thrust  the 
mud,  and  then  instantly  shook  out  the 
brick  and  left  it  to  dry.” 


THE  WORST  OF  BORES. 

The  bore  the  wise  man  least  prefers, 
The  bore  most  full  of  vapor, 

Is  he  who  counsels  editors 
On  how  to  run  a  paper.—  Printers'  Ink. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 


Similarity  of  Form  in  Pottery  Found  in 
the  Ruins  ot  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Pre- 
Historic  America— How  to  Keep  the 
Secret  ot  a  Glaze — The  women  ot 
This  Continent  Were  Potters 
and  Painters  Before  the  Arri¬ 
val  ot  Viking  Ship  or  Caravel. 

Fifth  Paper. 


NDIA,  the  Mother 
of  Nations,  gave 
us  the  tile,  and 
the  hereditary 
village  potter. 
From  the  Hima¬ 
layas  to  Persia 
and  Egypt,  were 
but  halting  places,  in 
the  onward  march  of  peo¬ 
ple  working  out  its  desti¬ 
ny.  To-day  in  Mexico, 
you  can  take  your  sherbet 
from  the  snow  -  capped 
peaks  on  the  plains,  before 
going  to  the  railway  in  the  morning, 
lunch  in  the  orange  groves  at  noon,  and 
be  in  the  jungle  with  the  American 


tiger  after  supper,  in  the  terra  caliente. 

When  metallic  lustre  was  first  made, 
it  took  longer  to  get  down  from  the 
Hill  Country. 

Faience  a  reflet  (metallic  lustre)  is 
usually  on  a  white  ground  with  designs 
in  azure  blue,  paste  hard,  designs  bold 
and  freely  drawn.  The  color  not  blended 
with  the  glaze. 

Persia’s  earthenware  degenerated  as  it 
is  to-day,  is  not  unlike  this,  and  I  have 
seen  a  whole  mantel  of  tiles  brought 
from  Mexico  in  1882  which  shows  “The 
art  of  the  Moors,”  as  the  daily  press 
calls  with,  an  hereditary  glaze  on  them. 
Then  there  is  the  stanniferous  earthen¬ 
ware  of  “The  Arabs  of  the  14th  century,” 
made  by  “Musselman  families,”  of  the 
Sunni  Sect — whose  tenets  about  graven 
and  painted  images  are  more  rigid  than 
those  of  the  Shiahs.  In  the  ruins  of 
Rhages,  unglazed  red  day  pear-shaped  pots 
are  found  like  those  of  Egypt ,  and  Prehistoric 
America. 

And  now  before  leaving  this  point  I 
wish  you  could  all  have  seen  an  exhibit 
made  in  the  French  Section  of  the 
World’s  Fair.  It  was  a  German  name 


Muller.  Could  you  have  but  gone  there 
and  stood  in  the  aisle  as  on  sacred 
ground.  There  was  no  necessity  for  a 
sign  as  there  was  in  the  convent  of  La 
Rabida,  “Take  ofl  your  hats.”  Men  did 
it  involuntarily,  and  women  stopped 
chattering,  for  it  was  neither  function  or 
fiesta.  It  was  time  to  think,  not  of  the 
past,  bid  the  present ! 

All  of  you  have  bowed  down  to  Sevres, 
Meissen  and  Berlin,  Worcester,  etc.,  etc. 
But  before  the  exhibit  of  Muller  of  Paris, 
you  could  see  what  could  be  done  with 
fire  brick  clay,  drain  tile  clay,  brick  clay  ! 
For  Muller  pere  made  all  these  things, 
and  Muller  fils,  makes  something  else ! 
There  were  no  little  rosettes  stuck  on — 
no  two  hair  work.  Could  you  but  all 
have  seen  those  marvelous  glazes,  seen 
what  could  be  done  with  glaze  and 
body.  Here  in  America  are  just  such 
things,  and  your  Ceramic  Industrial 
Artists  were  denied  admission  to  the 
Fine  Art  Department  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  Chinamen  being  medaled  therein. 
Unless  native  talent  is  assisted,  it  will 
ever  be  as  it  is  in  Yucatan,  with  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  great  past,  and  a  present  copy 
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of  something  else  from  somewhere — 
Germany  or  Japan. 

Could  every  American  clayworker 
have  gone  to  that  Muller  exhibit,  have 
had  Mr.  Low  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  a  man 
who  has  done  something  for  tile  work 
in  America,  go  with  you  and  be  bored 
with  you,  or  had  the  gentlemanly 


the  cold  of  America  ?  There  is  a  tile 
in  existence  made  in  1308,  a  reflet 
metallique  that  marked  the  centre  of 
the  Mehrab,  the  place  on  which  the 
eyes  of  generations  have  looked  during 
prayer.  The  knific  inscription  is  “God 
who  hears  and  sees!  There  is  no  God 
but  God !  The  victory  comes  from  God  !” 


piece  of  clay,  containing  the  whole 
thought  of  the  design,  or  the  design 
covering  many  pieces  of  clay.  Gateways 
of  cities,  walls  of  large  buildings  are 
found  in  this  latter  treatment  in  India, 
Persia,  Spain,  and  Mexico  to-day. 

Oxide  of  tin  was  “the  lost  art”  doubt¬ 
less  of  Hispano-Mauresque  Pottery ;  it 
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Frenchman  in  charge  let  you  touch  the 
glaze,  soft  as  a  childs  cheek,  softer  than 
satin,  and  the  body  rough,  coarse,  hard 
and  resistless  as  time  or  fate,  then 
have  gone  home  and  thought  what  is 
meant  by  Ceramics. 

For  architectural  work  this  glaze  has 
resisted  the  frosts  of  Siberia,  why  not 


MULLER  &  GO’S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  WORLD’S 

A  prayer  and  a  belief  common  to  us  all( 
one  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  light¬ 
haired  race,  that  made  the  pottery  and 
dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Prehistoric  Utah, 
as  well  as  to  us  all  throughout  the 
world. 

In  tile  work  you  will  find  in  the  past, 
two  thoughts.  The  brick  or  single 


FAIR. 

is  found  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
brick,  lying  hidden  in  romote  localities 
for  centuries.  Its  use  may  have  been 
learned  by  the  Arabs,  for  its  next  ap¬ 
pearance  is  upon  fragments  of  tiling 
apparently  of  their  manufacture,  or  un¬ 
der,  at  least,  their  influence.  How  the 
knowledge  of  this  enamel  travelled. 
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When  and  where  it  was  first  used,  and  to 
what  extent  applied,  is  still  of  doubtful 
and  of  uncertain  date.  Now  and  then  on 
ruined  Arab  sites  it  appears,  and  then 
blooms  in  all  its  glory  in  the  Moorish 
potteries  of  Spain. 

Baron  Davillier  writes  in  his  work  on 
Pottery  that  he  can  find  nothing  rea¬ 
sonably  to  be  ascribed  to  a  date  anterior 
to  the  14th  century.  Two  hundred  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from 
Spain  ? 

In  Valencia  antenor  to  its  conquest  by 
Jayme  I  of  Aragon  in  1239  potteries  had 
been  long  established,  and  the  Moorish 
potters  protected  by  special  edict. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
were  two  periods  of  Mohammedan  rule 
in  Spain,  the  first  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gothic  Monarchy  by  the  Arabs,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Caliphate  at 
Cordova,  in  the  8th  century.  Of  the 
products  of  this  early  period  we  know 
but  little,  but  presumably  they  can  be 
classified  with  the  silicious  glazes  of  the 
Orient.  The  second  period  is  after  a 
short  interval  of  five  centimes,  1235, 
when  the  Moors  founded  the  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  having  driven  out  the  Arabs. 
Then  come  the  wares  whose  form  and 
thought  have  affected  all  South  and 
Central  America, the  Hispano  Mauresque 
tiles  of  the  Alhambra,  dating  1300, 
Alhambra  Vase  1320,  and  all  the  tin- 
glazed  ware  of  the  Moorish  origin,  until 
the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The 
pottery  then  became  Spanish  in  thought, 
Columbus  and  the  Caravels  bringing 
pottery  to  this  continent  at  the  very 
height  of  its  glory  in  Spain.  For  from 
the  time  of  the  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Granada,  pottery  declined,  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  conquered. 

You  will  therefore  note  that  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Moorish  Potters  in  America 
was  at  a  period  when  their  art,  the  His- 
pano-Mauresque,  was  at  its  height  of 
glory.  Many  of  these  potters  came  with 
that  restless,  wandering  spirit  of  race, 
inherent  in  them,  others  through  relig¬ 
ious  intolerance. 

The  oxide  of  tin  remained  in  Spain, 
its  intelligent  leaders  and  workmen 
driven  out  under  the  Inquisition.  The 
Bodegas  remained,  the  Bottegas  came  to 
this  Continent. 

From  these  connecting  links  and  not 
“the  lost  Atlantis  idea,”  may  be  perhaps 
traced  the  objects,  marvellous  as  they 
are,  often  found  by  those  who  visit  the 
little  out  of  the  way  potteries  of  Central 
and  South  America. 


There  was  one  story  told  in  the  pot¬ 
tery  part  (of  the  Exposition  of  Orizaba 
in  Mexico,  in  1882;  that  a  zouave  in¬ 
duced  a  Mexican  potter’s  daughter  to 
follow  him  to  France  on  his  return. 
The  secret  of  a  glaze  went  with  her. 
False  to  faith  and  people,  she  betrayed 
it  to  her  lover,  and  a  well  known  ware, 
with  a  reflet  was  the  result,  only  one 
man  knew  the  secret,  he  met  with  an 
accident,  and  the  secret  of  the  glaze  is 
still  with  the  girl’s  people,  like  herself 
again.  Ou  revient  toujours,  a’ses  pre¬ 
miers  amours. 

So  you  see  that  under  the  heading 
“What  I  know  about  glazes,”  you  cannot 
find  out  all  you  want  to  know  in  a  book, 
the  laboratory  is  the  place  for  that,  and 
even  the  Alchemists  failed  to  make 
gold  out  of  copper.  The  gold  hatchets 
the  natives  traded  to  the  Spaniards  on 
their  arrival,  had  not  the  right  ring  on 
closer  investigation.  It  was  the  first, 
but  not  the  only  time  that  “los  nativos,” 
were  not  “the  gringos”  they  were  taken 
to  be,  and  how  about  their  potters,  and 
their  pottery? 

Yucatan,  Peru,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
The  Mound  Builders  to  Lake  Superior 
on  the  North,  all  tell  their  story. 

American  women  were  potters  and 
painters,  before  Viking  ship  or  Caravel 
touched  these  shores.  That  fact  is  un¬ 
disputed,  verified  each  time  the  graves 
of  their  dead  are  disturbed,  and  the 
mounds  give  place  to  the  corn  fields. 

Richard  G.  Frackelton. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Workeh 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  90. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 


HOIV  MAY  WE  INCREASE  CONSUMPTION  ? 

U  R  I  N  G  prosperous 
times  we  discuss  the 
question,  how  can 
we  make  bricks 
good  enough,  and 
fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demand,  methods 
of  handling  and  preparing  clay, processes 
of  drying,  burning  and  loading  bricks. 

The  question  of  how  we  shall  dispose 
of  the  output  receives  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  During  the  present  year,  however, 
selling  the  product  is  and  has  been  the 
absorbing  thought  with  ,a  very  large 
jnajority  of  brickmakers.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  in  the  past  we  have  neg: 
lected  the  point  to  our  cost.  We  see 
articles  advocating  the  use  of  iron  and 


steel  as  a  building  material  and  putting 
forth  claims  to  substantiate  its  superior¬ 
ity.  Those  interested  in  limestone, 
sandstone,  marble  or  granite,  offer 
their  arguments  in  favor  of  these 
materials.  It  behooves  brickmakers 
to  be  aggressive  along  this  line,  that 
people  who  wish  to  build  may  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  burned  clay  as  building  mater¬ 
ial  over  any  or  all  other  materials. 

How  best  to  accomplish  this  end  is  a 
rather  difficult  problem  to  decide. 
There  are  two  objects  to  be  attained. 
First,  to  get  the  facts  and  figures  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  superiority  of  brick  in 
proper  shape.  Second,  to  place  these 
facts  before,  not  architects  and  builders, 
but  before  the  people  who  pay  for  the 
houses  and  buildings,  and  live  in  them 
after  they  are  completed. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  should  give  this  mat¬ 
ter  their  attention,  have  some  papers 
bearing  on  the  various  phases  of  this 
subject  prepared  by  competent  persons 
read  before  the  convention,  then  com¬ 
piled  and  arranged  in  proper  form. 
Then  any  brickmaker  could  order  as 
many  copies  as  desired  and  distribute 
them  where  they  would  do  him  most 
good.  This  would  educate  consumers 
to  study  carefully  the  merits  of  clay  as 
a  building  material. 

A  little  thought  on  this  subject  will 
make  it  clear  to  every  brickmaker  that 
education  on  this  line  is  needed  to  help 
the  brickmaker.  There  are  many  pop¬ 
ular  fallacies  to  meet  and  puncture. 
Most  people  connect  the  idea  of  a  brick 
house  with  dampness  and  disease. 
They  will  say  a  brick  house  is  damp 
and  unhealthy.  It  is  costly  and  is  not 
capable  of  ornamentation  and  aitistic 
finish,  and  will  call  attention  to  some 
particular  house  built  from  “measly” 
mouse  colored  bricks  that  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  moulded  in 
a  wooden  shoe,  and  burned  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar.  It  is  built  in  a  basin, 
the  surrounding  grounds  rising  gently 
in  all  directions  from  its  foundations, 
and  ornamented  with  festoons  of  moss 
up  to  the  window  sills  of  the  first  floor ; 
trees  and  shrubbery  shut  out  every  ray 
,  of  life  giving  sunshine  and  make  it  a  fit 
abode  for  toads  and  lizards. 

We  want  to  take  these  people  to  a 
home  built  of  modern  front  bricks,  laid 
in  white  or  red  mortar,  trimmed  with 
stone  or  terra  cotta,  and  ornamental 
brick,  set  like  a  gem  in  the  midst  of  a 
well  kept  lawn,  surrounded  by  trees  at 
a  respectful  distance,  leaving  space  for 
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a  flood  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  to 
cleanse  and  purify  the  walls.  Substan- 
stantial  yet  beautiful,  a  complete  finish 
without  paint  or  varnish.  A  borne  to 
shelter  future  generations.  Its  walls  are 
built  hollow  and  well  ventilated,  as  dry 
as  a  house  of  wood,  with  only  a  tithe  of 
danger  from  fire. 

We  want  to  put  these  facts  before  the 
people.  We  might  fill  the  columns  of 
clay  journals,  building  trades  papers 
and  journals  devoted  to  architecture, 
but  we  would  still  fail  to  reach  those 
directly  interested.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  dwelling  houses,  but  there  are 
many  other  uses  for  brick  instead  of 
stone  or  iron,  for  culverts  and  tunnels, 
bridge  piers  and  abutments,  arched 
bridges,  vaults,  etc. 

The  wholesale  use  of  lumber  in 
building  means  the  destruction  of  for¬ 
ests,  which  is  a  positive  injury  to  the 
country,  and  robs  coming  generations 
of  their  birthright,  and  impoverishes 
the  country,  while  the  mining  of  clay 
does  no  injury  except  to  displace  so 
much  soil  but  which  can  be  restored 
again.  The  clay  deposits  are  inexhaust- 
able,  and  to  be  found  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  so  that  the  manufacture  of 
clay  products  enriches  the  country 
without  doing  it  any  harm  or  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  rights  of  our  descendants. 

Another  valuable  point  to  consider  in 
clay  as  a  building  material,  should  the 
structure  be  destroyed  by  fire:  Of  all 
material  used  in  building,  brick  only 
can  be  utilized  to  rebuild.  Iron,  steel, 
and  stone  of  any  kind,  is  left  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  practically  useless, 
while  wood  is  consumed.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  all  this  to  builders  and 
architects,  but  few,  if  any,  of  these  facts 
are  placed  before  consumers  of  our 
product  or  the  product  of  those  in  other 
lines. 

The  influence  of  our  National  Associ¬ 
ation  is  being  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
republic.  Every  section  is  represented 
in  its  membership,  and  its  proceedings 
are  distributed  in  many  ways  through¬ 
out  the  land.  It  is  already  bearing 
fruit.  If  it  will  give  proper  attention 
to  the  subject  of  increasing  consump¬ 
tion  of  brick,  brickmakers  everywhere 
will  be  benefited. 

A  correspondent  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Clay-Worker,  while  a  little 
“fractious,”  makes  some  good  points  on 
brickmakers  living  in  wood  or  stone 
houses,  which  is  a  lamentable  fact,  which 
the  writer  has  referred  to  in  former  arti¬ 
cles.  Even  in  building  our  plants  we 


use  wood  where  brick  would  be  as 
cheap,  and,  infinitely  better  we  even  put 
in  wood  sewers,  and,  as  the  correspond¬ 
ent  referred  to  above  says,  build  our 
offices  of  wood,  while  he  makes  a  des¬ 
perate  eflort  to  do  his  duty  and  gets  up 
an  “alf  and  alf”  house,  and  promises 
next  time  to  go  the  whole  “lazor  back.” 
I  hope  his  fiery  protest  will  bring  out 
further  discussion  of  this  subject,  and 
that  the  editor  of  the  Clay- Worker 
will  be  guarded  in  the  use  of  adjectives 
when  he  writes  up  a  brick  plant  with  a 
wooden  office  in  the  foreground. 

Now  that  we  have  a  training  school 
for  clay  workers,  that  will  be  in  practical 
operation  in  September  of  this  year,  we 
can  give  our  attention  to  opening  new 
fields  for  the  use  of  bricks.  My  friend, 
the  “Village  Brickmaker,”  argues  learn¬ 
edly  against  technical  and  scientific 
education  in  one  sentence,  and  tells  us 
he  will  send  his  boy  to  a  school  of  archi¬ 
tecture  to  learn  to  build  and  manage 
men.  In  the  next  sentence  he  is  only 


that  they  are  now  confident  that  no 
more  advertising  is  needed. 

Next  year  some  other  firm  will  have 
secured  a  still  bigger  trade  and  store  by 
advertising,  and  our  friends  of  to-day 
will  be  forgotten,  Then  they  will  begin 
to  advertise  again;  and  learn,  when  too 
late,  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  up 
steam  when  the  fire  has  been  once  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  out. — Printers’  Ink. 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


A  GREAT  CLAY  CENTER. 

HIO  is  indeed  a 
great  state.  Great  in 
the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  her  peo¬ 
ple  and  great  in  her 
vast  natural  resources, 
chief  among  which  is 
her  extensive  and  varied  clay  deposits. 
Almost  every  known  branch  of  clay 
work  is  successfully  carried  on  within 
her  borders.  Her  supremacy  in  the 


BRICK  YARD  SKETCHES— The  Akron  Eire  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Co’s.  Works. 


theoretically  opposed  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Practically,  he  is  with  us;  he  is 
only  preparing  to  gracefully  accept  the 
logic  of  events,  and  will  ere  long  have 
one  of  his  bright  boys  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Prof  Orton,  at  Columbus. 

By  the  way,  Prof.  Orton,  how  young 
must  we  be  to  gain  admittance,  is  there 
hope  for  a  back  number? 

Out  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  there  is  a  firm 
of  smart  business  men,  who  advertised 
so  liberally  last  year  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  move  into  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  store.  Since 
their  change  trade  has  increased  so  fast 


clay  working  industries  is  emphasizid 
by  the  establishment  of  a  special  school 
for  clayworkers  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  full  account  of  which  was  given 
in  the  July  Clay- Worker. 

There  are  relatively  few  points  in  the 
state  where  clay  is  not  easily  accesible 
in  quantity  to  justify  the  establishment 
of  brick  yards,  tile  factories  or  potteries 
and  at  very  many  places  there  is  a 
wealth  of  raw  material  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  every  demand  for  many  generations 
to  come. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  clay 
centers  in  the  country  is  Akron,  for  who 
does  not  know  of  Akron  sewer  pipe, 
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Akron  tile  and  Akron  tire  brick  ?  For 
many  years  these  wares  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  the  standard  of 
value  tor  comparison  and  have  found 
markets  in  well  nigh  every  portion  of 
the  country.  Now  her  vitrified  pressed 
brick  and  pavers  are  rapidly  gaining 
high  rank. 

The  writer  recently  spent  a  few  hours 


in  Akron,  which  is  little 
more  than  an  hour’s  ride 
from  Cleveland,  but  found 
all  the  clayworking  estab¬ 
lishments  idle,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dull  times  but 
mainly  because  of  a  fuel 
famine,  the  result  of  the 
coal  miners  strike. 

A  visit  to  the  factory  of 
the 

AKRON  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

Developed  a  congested  condition,  the 
dry  rooms  and  kilns  being  filled  with 
green  ware  ready  for  the  fire.  Our  old 
time  friend  and  correspondent  B.  M. 
Allison,  secretary  of  the  company  still 
has  charge  of  the  works  and  for  some 
time  past  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  a  new  and  improved  form  of  building 
block,  which  was  illustrated  on  page 
676  of  the  June  Clay-Worker.  It  is 
made  of  fire  clay  and  is  first  formed  by 
hand  and  then  repressed  by  an  immense 
power  press  especially  designed  and 
constructed  by  Mr.  Allison  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  blocks.  The  blocks  are 
consequently  uniform  in  size  and  shape 
are  very  heavy  and  strong  adapting 
them  for  foundation  purposes  as  well  as 
for  the  superstructure.  The  edges  of 
the  blocks  are  chamfered  and  when  laid 


in  the  wall  they  present  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  much  resembling  fine 
stone  work. 

Mr.  Allison’s  works  are  located  in  a 
little  ravine  at  the  edge  of  town  and  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  was  “out  of  sight” 
being  hidden  almost  by  great  piles  of 
sewer  pipe  covering  several  acres,  the 
product  of  a  neighboring  factory. 

Returning 
to  Cleveland 
w  e  took  a 
fresh  start 
and  by  easy 
stages,  if  an 
electric  car 
ride  of  four 
miles  and  a 
three  mile 
drive  over 
very  rough 
roads  behind 
a  shadowy 


nag,  may  be  so 
termed,  we 
reached  the 
works  of  the 

CLEVELAND  VIT¬ 
RIFIED  PRESSED 
BRICK  CO. 

Here  we  found 
our  good  and 
amiable  friend 
W.  D.  Richard¬ 
son  actively  di¬ 
recting  afiairs. 

The  erection  of 
this  plant  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  ’92 
but  little  progress  was  made  till  the  next 
year  when  work  was  resumed  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had 
formerly  run  the  Central  Pressed  Brick 
Co’s  works  at  North  Baltimore,  0.  It  was 
the  intention  at  first  to  make  only  high 


grade  pressed  and  ornamental  biick  and 
the  plant  was  well  equipped  for  that 
purpose,  two  of  Simpson’s  dry  presses 
and  other  necessarj  machinery  being 
put  in.  They  had  hardly  gotten  well 
underway,  however,  before  the  financial 
collapse  set  in  presaging  dull  times  in 
the  building  lines  and  as  there  were 
marked  signs  of  a  large  and  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  shale  pavers  in  Cleveland, 
they  promptly  turned  their  attention  to 
that  line  and  for  the  past  year  have  been 
making  repressed  pavers  exclusively. 
Their  entire  product  going  into  the 
streets  of  Cleveland  and  the  roads  lead¬ 
ing  thereto. 

BRICK  PAVED  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

The  idea  of  paving  country  roads  with 
brick  may  seem  a  little  wild  to  some  of 
our  readers  but  it  is  a  feasible  scheme 
that  is  being  practically  illustrated  by 
Cuyalioga'Co.,  which  proposes  to  spend 
$80,000  or  more  each  year  in  the  per¬ 
manent  improvement  of 
her  roads  with  vitrified 
pavers.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  miles  laid  last  year 
and  as  many  more  will  be 
put  down  this  year,  as  the 
results  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  driveway  of 
brick  eight  feet  wide 
(single  layer)  is  laid  in 


sand  on  a  broken  stone  foundation, 
making  a  solid,  permanent  roadway 
over  which  the  heaviest  loads  may  be 
hauled  the  year  round. 

The  brick  works  are  located  three 
miles  from  the  city  in  a  beautiful  valley 
through  which  winds  the  Ohio  Canal,  a 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES  —  (1)  Trestle  from  Works  to  Clay  Bank; 
(2)  A  Portion  of  the  Clay  Bank;  (3)  The  South  Park  Tile  Works. 
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peaceful  stream,  down  which  the  brick 
are  floated  in  small  barges  to  the  city. 
Several  hundred  feet  back  from  the 
bank  of  the  canal  rise  two  great  hills 
at  the  base  of  which  lies  the  factory.  A 
long  trestle  has  been  built  up  between 
these  hills  down  which  the  clay  is  run 
in  cars  attached  to  each  end  of  a  wire 
cable  700  feet  in  length,  the  loaded  car 
pulling  up  the  empty  one.  For  pressed 
brick  the  clay  is  stored  under  an  im¬ 
mense  shed  where  it  is  allowed  to  “cure” 
for  a  month  or  more,  and  then  again 
moved  on  to  the  dry  pansand  machines ; 
but  for  the  pavers  the  clay  goes  from 
the  car  direct  to  the  crushers  where  it 


The  clay  burns  a  beautiful  dark  red 
and  vitrifies  to  an  exceedingly  hard, 
dense  body.  Whenever  the  market 
justifies  they  can  resume  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  front  brick  to  good  advantage  as 
their  clay  is  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
virtually  unlimited  in  quantity,  for  the 
two  great  hills  are  seemingly  all  clay 
excepting  about  two  feet  of  soil  at  the 
surface.  Beneath  this  is  five  feet  of 
common  clay,  then  about  twenty-five 
feet  of  shale,  next  a  twelve  foot  vein  of 
independent  blue  stone  that  is  used  for 
flags,  sills,  etc.,  and  then  shale  again  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet. 
At  one  point  a  well  was  sunk  through 


the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  where  all 
who  pass  may  see.  It  is  a  pretty  frame 
cottage,  that  was  built  especially  for  M  r. 
Richardson  by  the  company.  The  foun¬ 
dation  and  chimneys  are  of  brick. 

A  SMALL  TILE  FACTORY. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  city  we  passed 
the  factory  of  the  South  Park  Tile  Co., 
but  they  were  not  running,  the  coal 
famine  having  reached  them.  A  glance 
over  the  works  told  of  a  neatly  kept, 
well  managed  little  plant.  The  clay  is 
hauled  considerable  distance  in  carts 
and  dumped  or  shoveled  into  a  storage 
shed,  from  which  it  is  wheeled  to  a 


BRICK  YARD  SKETCHES  —  Works  of  the  Cleveland  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick  Co.— From  a  Photograph  taken  during  the  Winter. 


is  reduced  to  a  powder  and  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  Stevenson  &  Co.’s  pug  mill, 
where  water  is  added  and  the  mass 
thoroughly  tempered  and  fed  into  a 
huge  “Plymouth”  brick  machine  from 
the  shops  of  the  Fate-Gunsaullus  Co., 
which  easily  turns  out  more  brick  than 
they  are  now  prepared  to  handle.  They 
are  cut  10  or  12  at  a  time  by  a  hand 
power  board  delivery  device  and  passed 
on  to  a  Raymond  Automatic  repress, 
thence  to  cars.  The  green  brick  meas¬ 
ure  8  9-16  x  4  5-32  x  2  17-32,  and  shrink 
when  burned  to  8j  x  4j  x  2£.  The 
brick  are  dried  in  24  hours  in  an  Iron 
Clad  tunnel  dryer,  from  which  they  go 
to  square  down-draft  kilns  of  which 
they  have  four  (one  Griswold  and  three 
Eudaly)  and  are  building  two  more. 
They  also  have  two  round  (Meyenberg) 
muffle  kilns  that  have  been  discarded  as 
impractical  for  their  use. 


over  thirteen  hundred  feet  of  this  shale. 
So  Brother  Richardson  is  not  likely  to 
be  out  of  a  job  very  soon  for  want  of 
raw  material. 

THAT  “PECULIAR  FEATURE.” 

The  plant  as  a  whole  is  well  arranged 
and  equipped  and  is  a  credit  to  its 
builders,  but  there  is  one  peculiar  feature 
that  we  fear  to  mention  lest  we  incite 
the  ire  of  those  critical  sticklers  for  con¬ 
sistency,  “R.  Brick”  and  “The  Village 
Brickmaker.”  However  it  is  too  con¬ 
spicuous  a  feature  to  be  overlooked,  in¬ 
deed  from  its  pretty,  turret  like  observa¬ 
tory  one  may  not  only  overlook  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  but  the  whole  surrounding 
country  as  well;  and  a  charming  view  it 
is  of  fertile  valleys  and  winding  streams 
that  lose  themselves  in  the  distance  be¬ 
hind  wooded  hills.  It  is  the  home  of 
Mr.  Richardson  and  is  perched  upon 


Frey-Sheckler  auger  machine  as  needed 
They  make  2J  to  8-inch  tile  and  a  few 
hollow  blocks  to  supply  the  local  de¬ 
mand.  These  are  dried  on  a  steam 
heated  slated  floor  and  burned  in  Pike’s 
New  Discovery  Kilns. 

In  the  course  of  a  pleasant  chat  about 
matters  connected  with  his  own  plant 
Mr.  Richardson  commended  very  high¬ 
ly  the  work  done  by  the  J.  M.  Ervin 
Special  Machine  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  who 
he  says  has  furnished  him  with  a  very 
superior  grade  of  brick  mold  liners  and 
other  repairs,  all  made  in  a  thorough 
workmanlike  manner  and  of  the  very 
best  material,  the  forms  and  molds  for 
ornamental  brick  especially  being  well 
nigh  perfect  in  every  respect.  This  is 
high  praise  from  a  worthy  source  for 
Mr.  Richardson  is  a  gentleman,  a  schol¬ 
ar  and  a  thorough  brickmaker  if  he  does 
live  in  a  frame  house. 
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BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

HE  manufacture  of 
brick  from  pre¬ 
pared  clay  is  accom¬ 
plished  at  present 
by  four  general 
processes:  1st,  by 
hand  moulding,  2nd, 
by  soft  mud  machin¬ 
ery,  3rd,  by  stiff  mud  machinery,  and 
4th,  by  dry  press  machinery.  As  has 
been  stated  elsewhere,  the  paving  brick 
industry  is  a  new  one,  and  has  not  yet 
thoroughly  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  consequently  it  will  happen 
that  bricks  are  offered  to  contractors  for 
paving  purposes  which  have  been  made 
by  any  of  these  purposes.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  product  of  each  process 
are  distinct,  and  each  has  its  good 
points,  but  already  the  vast  majority  of 
paving  brick  are  being  made  by  the  use 
of  stiff  mud  machinery,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  no  other  processes  will  be 
used  to  any  extent  for  this  branch  of 
brickmaking. 

Hand  moulded  bricks  are  usually  some¬ 
what  irregular  in  shape  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  porous  and  open  in  structure, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water 
used  in  their  tempering;  the  labor  of 
moulding  brick  by  hand  is  severe  and  it 
is  necessary  to  spare  the  men  as  much 
as  possible  by  making  the  clays  soft. 
Other  than  porosity,  no  structural  faults 
can  be  found  with  hand  moulded  brick, 
no  laminations,  cracks  or  cleavages, 
resulting  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
particles  of  clay  can  be  found.  The 
clays  are  usually  poorly  prepared,  being 
very  seldom  ground  either  dry  or  wet, 
and  this  fact  becomes  apparent  in  the 
brick  by  the  presence  of  pebbles,  etc. 

The  hand  moulded  material  has,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  any  other,  one  quality 
which  is  of  great  value  in  a  paving 
brick.  Its  temper  being  so  soft,  allows 
the  most  complete  amalgamation  and 
union  of  the  particles  of  clay  and  each 
brick,  molded  from  such  a  mass,  and 
dried  slowly  by  natural  process,  becomes 
more  an  integral  structure,  complete 
and  separate  in  itself,  than  is  ever  pos¬ 
sible  for  bricks  made  from  bars  of  clay 
cut  up  in  sections.  In  a  hand  moulded 
brick,  the  structure,  such  as  it  is,  is 
usually  alike  all  through  and  there  is 
no  weak  point  to  attack.  When  vitri¬ 


fied,  it  becomes  like  the  hard  greenstone 
bowlders  which  used  to  be  put  into  city 
streets. 

If  the  hand  moulding  process  as 
applied  to  material  of  the  right  compo¬ 
sition  and  prepared  with  the  same  care 
and  skill  as  is  used  in  other  processes, 
the  product  would  in  all  probability  be 
nearer  our  ideal  of  what  a  proper  pav¬ 
ing  material  ought  to  be  than  is  attained 
by  any  known  process. 

Soft  mud  bricks  have  most  of  the  good 
points  of  the  hand  moulded  bricks,  so 
far  as  structure  is  concerned.  They  are 
made  by  machines  which  force  the  soft 
clay  into  a  wooden  mould  box  which  is 
emptied,  sanded,  and  returned  to  the 
brick  machine  by  hand.  The  process  is 
thus  seen  to  be  but  little  more  than  a 


mechanical  moulder,  for  all  of  the  other 
operations  are  identical  with  hand 
moulding.  The  clay  has  the  same 
characteristics  of  structure  which  char¬ 
acterize  hand  moulded  brick,  porosity, 
absence  of  lamination  or  cleavage,  etc. 
The  porosity,  occasioned  by  use  of  so 
much  water  in  tempering,  cannot  be 
overcome  except  by  repressing  when 
the  brick  have  become  partly  dried  out 
and  stiffer  in  temper.  But  repressing 
at  this  stage  of  the  process  is  very  in¬ 
convenient  and  expensive;  in  fact  it  is 
commercially  impossible;  so  that  the 
essential  faults  of  the  output  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  are  the  same  as  those  of  hand 
moulding,  porosity  an  irregularity  of 


size  and  shape,  both  due  to  the  softness 
of  the  brick  when  first  made. 

Stiff  mud  bricks  are  made  of  clay  of 
such  a  temper  that  it  has  become  cohe¬ 
sive  and  plastic  without  becoming  soft 
and  sticky.  When  the  clay  is  worked 
at  this  temper  the  bricks  will  stand  up 
under  their  own  weight  when  piled  six 
or  eight  courses  deep,  without  deforma¬ 
tion  ;  they  can  be  repressed  directly  as 
they  come  from  the  machinery  with 
good  results;  they  dry  quicker  and 
probably  safer,  owing  to  the  smaller 
quantity  of  water  which  has  to  be  evap¬ 
orated  out;  and  added  to  all  these  prac¬ 
tical  advantages  and  conveniences,  their 
structure  is  always  dense  and  compact 
and  coherent  and  usually  can  be  made 
homogeneous  as  well.  The  fact  remains, 


however,  that  the  products  of  the  stiff 
mud  process  are  more  liable  to  struc¬ 
tural  faults  or  deficiencies  than  the 
product  of  any  of  the  other  processes, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  too  great  plasticity  on  one  side, 
under  which  condition  the  clay  refuses 
to  produce  a  bar  of  clay  by  flowing 
through  a  die,  and  too  little  plasticity 
on  the  other,  when  the  clay  will  become 
so  hard  packed  as  to  break  the  machine; 
under  such  conditions  irregularities  of 
temper  are  likely  to  produce  inequali¬ 
ties  of  structure  in  the  product. 

The  products  of  the  dry  press  process 
possesses  the  most  dense,  even,  compact 
structure  of  any  bricks  made,  but  they 
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also  have  a  fatal  fault.  The  brick  con¬ 
sists  of  millions  of  minute  grains,  hav¬ 
ing  no  bond  or  cohesion  except  that  of 
propinquity  and  the  pressure  which 
put  them  there.  If  the  clay  vitrifies 
very  easily  so  that  its  particles  may  be 
made  to  unite,  forming  a  heat  bond  in¬ 
stead  of  plasticity  bond,  then  the  prod¬ 
uct  would  become  the  best  and  cheapest 
known.  But  in  fact,  no  one  has  ever 
succeeded  in  producing  to  any  profit,  a 
dry  press  brick  in  which  this  is  regu¬ 
larly  accomplished.  The  heat  attained 
vitrifies  every  particle  of  clay  perhaps, 
but  the  brick  remains  a  collection  of 
vitrified  particles,  while  in  the  still  mud 
process,  the  particles  having  been  rend¬ 
ered  cohesive  by  water,  a  similar  tem¬ 
perature  vitrifies  the  entire  mass  into 
one  particle.  A  dry  press  brick  can 
scarcely  attain  this  state  short  of  actual 
fusion  of  its  particles. 

The  effect  of  this  granular  structure 
is  to  render  the  brick  absorbent,  even 
if  vitrified,  and  therefore  easily  attacked 
by  frost,  and  easily  worn  away  by  fric¬ 
tion  on  account  of  lack  of  bond.  No 
illustration  is  yet  furnished  of  a  street 
built  of  dry  press  material  however  well 
burnt  it  may  be,  which  is  wearing  well 
and  with  good  promise  for  the  future. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  hand  moulding 
is  not  practicable  as  a  paving  brick 
process  on  account  of  the  porosity  and 
irregularity  of  its  product  and  the  small 
output  per  day  which  can  be  made  with 
ordinary  facilities.  That  soft  mud 
machinery  does  not  help  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  except  in  rendering  a 
large  output  possible — as  the  diameter 
of  the  ware  produced  is  essentially  the 
same  as  hand  moulded  ware.  Also, 
that  dry  press  material,  vitrified  or  not, 
is  unfit  for  the  duty  of  paving  brick  on 
account  of  its  lack  of  bond  and  liability 
to  absorb  water,  and,  lastly,  that  in  the 
stiff  mud  process  material  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  has  a  dense,  compact  and 
homogeneous  structure,  bound  together 
by  the  cohesion  which  water  alone  gives. 

On  account  of  the  reasons  given  above, 
we  must  look  to  the  stiff  mud  process 
for  the  paving  bricks  of  the  immediate 
future  and  devote  our  energies  to  remov¬ 
ing  its  imperfections. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  from  stiff 
tempered  clay  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  pressure  behind  a  portion  of  clay 
in  a  closed  space,  whereby  it  is  made 
to  flow  forth  from  a  constricted  opening 
in  a  bar  or  stream,  which  may  be  cut 
into  equal  lengths  for  bricks.  The 
method  of  obtaining  and  applying  this 


pressure  naturally  divides  stiff'  mud 
machinery  into  three  classes,  viz.:  plun¬ 
ger  machines,  auger  machines  and 
combination  types. 

Certain  qualities  seem  to  belong  to 
any  bar  of  clay  which  has  come  through 
a  die  under  pressure,  independent  of 
the  source  of  pressure.  Clay,  under 
such  circumstances,  appears  to  act 
under  the  same  laws  as  govern  the  flow 
of  fluids.  That  part  of  the  clay  will 
flow  the  fastest  which  is  farthest  from 
any  solid  frictional  surface,  just  as  a 
stream  of  water  flows  fastest  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  slowest  along  the  banks.  So 
the  center  of  a  bar  of  clay  always  tends 
to  go  faster  than  the  outside.  This 


tendency  becomes  less  marked  as  the 
size  of  the  bar  increases;  for  instance 
the  lineal  surface  of  a  bar  6x11  inches 
is  only  one  inch  to  every  two  square 
inches  of  area,  while  in  a  bar  3x4  inches, 
there  is  less  than  one  inch  of  area  per 
inch  of  surface.  But  if  the  area  is  too 
much  reduced,  say  to  1x4  or  £x6,  the 
tendency  becomes  inactive,  for  where 
the  area  of  the  bar  is  very  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  surface,  the  friction  of 
the  surface  retards  the  center  as  well, 
and  one  part  hardly  exceeds  another 
in  speed. 

The  sizes  of  apertures  at  which  the 
clay  develops  its  greatest  tendency  to 
flow  at  unequal  speeds  lay  in  the  limits 
of  those  sizes  used  in  making  paving 
bricks,  from  2x4  up  to  4x5.  In  either 
larger  or  smaller  sizes  the  tendency  di¬ 
minishes. 

This  unequal  speed  in  different  parts 


of  the  same  bar  of  clay  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  its  structure.  If  the 
clay  is  not  tempered  quite  soft  enough, 
cracks  will  sever  the  bar  into  short  un¬ 
equal  lengths,  the  ends  of  which  are 
conical  and  cup  shaped  respectively, 
instead  of  square.  If  the  temper  be 
too  soft,  the  corners  of  the  bar  will  ruffle 
up  or  tear  back,  making  the  product 
perfectly  worthless.  If  the  clay  be  tem¬ 
pered  to  the  proper  consistency  but  be 
too  sandy  or  “short”  in  its  nature,  the 
corners  of  the  bar  will  show  a  multitude 
of  fine  cracks  trending  forwards  towards 
the  center  instead  of  right  angles.  If 
the  clay  be  too  plastic  by  nature,  the 
center  is  liable  to  move  so  much  fastei 


than  the  sides,  that  slips  or  laminations 
are  produced  which  will  not  unite  again 
by  any  subsequent  repressing. 

These  various  peculiarities  of  struc¬ 
ture  are  all  due  to  one  general  cause, 
viz.,  the  flow  of  clay  through  a  die,  and 
and  they  are  faults  which  are  inherent, 
and  not  due  to  the  kind  of  machine  Ot¬ 
way  the  pressure  is  applied.  Of  course, 
any  of  these  peculiarities  influence  the 
value  of  the  output,  and  are  a  detriment 
to  its  strength  and  solidity. 

There  have  been  very  many  efforts 
made  to  overcome  this  tendency  by  use 
of  special  dies,  which  seek  by  all  possi¬ 
ble  means  to  reduce  the  surface  friction, 
especially  at  the  corners,  so  as  to  allow 
the  outside  of  the  bar  to  move  with  as 
little  hanging  back  as  possible.  In 
some  the  corners  of  the  bar  are  lubrica¬ 
ted  and  the  sides  kept  dry;  in  others 
the  whole  bar  is  lubricated.  In  others, 
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again,  the  bar  is  incased  in  a  steam  bath 
which  sweats  the  outside  making  it 
slippery.  These  various  devices  are  all 
more  or  less  successful,  some  suiting 
one  clay  and  some  another.  But  the 
relief  is  only  partial  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty  and  retard  the  flow  of  the 
center. 

These  tendencies  to  faulty  structure 
may  be  expected  in  all  machines 
where  clay  is  made  to  flow  through  a 
constructed  opening  or  die  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  the  source  ol  the 
pressure  or  the  method  of  application. 

The  plunger  machines,  the  first  and 
simplest  type  of  stiff  mud  machine, 
make  their  bar  of  clay 
by  inclosing  a  portion 
in  a  cylinder  or  press 
box  and  then  forcing 
it  out  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  piston  operat¬ 
ing  from  in  rear  of 
the  clay. 

A  bar  of  clay  thus 
made  is  subject  to  the 
enumerated  faults 
which  result  from  flow¬ 
ing  through  a  die 
and  one  other  which 
is  largely  characteris¬ 
tic  of  plunger  ma¬ 
chines  as  a  class.  This 
is  the  incorporation  of 
air  into  the  substance 
of  the  clay,  from  which 
it  cannot  escape.  The 
cause  of  this  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  clay  as  it  enters 
the  pressing  cylinder 
is  granular  or  lumpy, 
and  as  the  piston  con¬ 
solidates  the  mass 
quickly  together,  it  nearly  always  hap¬ 
pens  that  more  or  less  air  is  caught  and 
imprisoned. 

The  only  chance  to  escape  is  by  leak¬ 
age  around  the  clay  piston  or  through 
the  die  with  the  bar  of  clay.  The  use 
of  escape  vents  on  the  sides  of  the 
pressing  chamber  has  been  tried  but  as 
the  clay  escapes  from  the  vents  as  freely 
as  the  air  does,  they  make  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  cleaning  up  the  discharges 
without  doing  very  much  good.  The 
air  which  goes  through  the  die  is  usually 
found  in  elongated  cavities,  or  between 
laminated  or  slipped  surfaces;  and  it 
thus  assists  in  weakening  the  structure 
of  the  bar  by  greatly  accentuating  the 
faults  of  structure  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  die. 


The  only  aiiempt  so  far  made  to  over¬ 
come  the  introduction  of  air  into  the 
pressing  chamber,  has  been  by  prepar¬ 
ing  the  charge  of  clay  outside  ol  the 
pressing  cylinder,  free  from  air,  and 
introducing  this  in  front  of  the  piston. 
The  only  air  to  escape  will  be  that 
immediately  surrounding  the  ball  of 
clay  and  not  contained  in  it.  This  idea 
is  a  valuable  one. 

The  ball  is  prepared  in  a  piston 
packer,  which  collects  the  granular  clay 
as  it  falls  in  front  of  the  piston  and 
slowly  compacts  it  into  a  large  bar  and 
formed  with  very  slight  pressure.  This 
bar  is  cut  up  into  lumps  of  suitable  size. 
The  diameter  of  the  packer  ie  made  so 
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as  to  produce  a  lump  that  will 
just  barely  go  into  the  clay  cyl¬ 
inder  of  the  plunger  machine. 

While  the  plunger  machines 
have  this  characteristic  fault  of 
including  air,  their  product,  all 
things  considered,  is  fully  as 
good  as  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  class  of  machinery.  There 
is  one  peculiarity  of  the  process, 
however,  though  it  does  not 
affect  the  quality  of  the  bar 
produced,  does  influence  the 
means  of  handling  the  output. 

This  is  the  intermittent  flow.  The 
cylinder  is  filled,  pressed  out  and  re¬ 
filled,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
flow  must  be  intermittent. 

The  various  types  of  machinery  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plunger  class  comprise 
the  sewer  pipe  press,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  clayworking  devices; 
the  horizontal  steam  press,  and  the  var¬ 
ious  kind  of  cam  presses  worked  by 
gearing.  But  the  effect  of  the  pressure 
on  the  clay  is  the  same,  however,  the 
power  is  generated,  whether  by  steam 
pressure  direct  or  by  use  of  belt  power 
and  gearing,  and  the  output  preserves 
its  distinguishing  character. 


Little  lumps  of  logic 
Mixed  with  business  brain 
Make  your  ad.  effective 
And  credit  loss  and  gain. 

Jed  Scarboro,  in  Printers'  Ink. 


MODELING  of  relief 
tiles  for  wall  decora¬ 
tion  has  become  a  dis¬ 
tinct  profession  in  the 
United  States  within 
the  past  fifteen  years. 
English  and  German 
designers  who  had 
previously  modeled  for 
European  establishments  have  come  to 
this  country  and  found  a  new  and  broad¬ 
er  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents 
in  sculptural  art.  The  remarkable  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  tile  in¬ 
dustry  in  America  has 
created  a  demand  for 
good  modelers  and 
thereby  produced 
some  capable  sculp¬ 
tors  among  our  own 
countrymen  and  coun¬ 
try-women.  Foremost 
among  these  is  Prof. 
Isaac  Broome,  now 
connected  with  the 
Beaver  Falls  Art  Tile 
Works,  Mr.  Arthur 
Osborne  of  the  Low 
Art  Tile  Works,  and 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Winter- 
botham  of  the  United 
States  Encaustic  Tile 
works  of  Indianapolis. 
Prominent  among  our 
foreign  born  modelers 
are  Mr.  William  W. 
Gallimore  and  Mr. 
Scott  Callowhill  of 
Trenton;  Mr.  Herman 
Mueller  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio  and  Mr.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Mersman  of  Covington,  Kentucky. 

England  and  France  have  excelled  in 
fine  painted  tiles,  but  America  has  con¬ 
centrated  her  efforts  on  the  relief  style 
of  decoration.  Thus,  with  the  aid  of 
those  who  have  studied  abroad,  we  have 
achieved  a  reputation  in  this  direction 
which  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  na-. 
tion.  The  art  of  tilemaking  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  countries  of  the  East  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  centuries  was  first  exhibit¬ 
ed  to  us  in  1876,  and  our  American  pot¬ 
ters  received  a  new  inspiration  which 
has  resulted  in  the  marvelously  rapid 
development  of  an  industry  that  is  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  history. 

In  Europe  and  the  far  East,  tiles  were 
made  in  the  middle  ages  of  various  sizes, 
frequently  ten  inches  square.  In  the 
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eighteenth  century  English  and  Dutch 
wall  tiles  were  usually  five  inches  in 
dimensions.  The  first  tiles  produced  in 
the  United  States  for  interior  use  were 
generally  of  large  size,  measuring  eight 
or  nine  inches,  but  at  the  time  the  large 
proportion  of  commercial  tiles  for  floor¬ 
ing  and  wainscoting  are  six  inches 
square,  though  recently  larger  ones  have 
been  made  in  multiples  of  three  inches, 


SIX  INCH  RELIEF  TILES.— Providential  Tile  Works 
by  Mr.  Scott  Callowliill. 


such  as  panels  6x12,  6x18,  12x18  and  12 
x24.  Tiles  are  produced  also  for  special 
purposes,  of  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes 
as  some  of  the  art  tiles  of  the  Low 
works  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  other  fac¬ 
tories,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
cure  tiling  in  pieces  from  an  inch 
square  upwards.  Until  within  the  past 
five  years  modelers  in  this  country  con¬ 
fined  their  work  almost  entirely  to  the 
six-inch  tile.  The  first  designs  of  this 
size  were  geometrical  patterns  which 
were  complete  in  each  piece  so  that  they 
could  be  used  singly  or  in  groups. 
Gradually  the  patterns  were  extended 
over  two  or  more  pieces,  or  so  broken 
that  several  pieces  must  be  placed  to¬ 
gether  to  show  the  complete  design. 
Arabesque  figures  were  cut  up  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  continuous  running  de¬ 
sign  could  be  produced  by  placing  the 
pieces  end  to  end,  or  side  to  side,  and 
in  the  more  intricate  designs  a  solid 
dado  reveals  a  variety  of  pleasing  eflects 
in  Rococo,  India,  Roman  and  other 
styles. 

The  wooden  and  marble  mantels  and 
fireplace  facings  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  have  in  recent  years  been 
largely  replaced  by  tile  work,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  the  advantage  of  greater  cheap¬ 
ness,  is  perfectly  fire-proof,  can  be  easily 
kept  clean  and  may  be  procured  in  an 
endless  variety  of  designs  and  combina¬ 
tions  and  in  every  shade  of  coloring. 
Tile  panels  can  also  be  utilized  with 
wooden  mantels  by  attaching  them  to 
the  sides  and  top  by  means  of  picture 


frame  moulding.  In  this  way  rich 
effects  may  be  obtained  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  cost. 

The  standard  sizes  of  tiles  are  now 
almost  entirely  made  by  the  dry  process 
in  which  the  prepared  clays,  in  the  form 
of  powder,  are  slightly  moistened  and 
formed  in  dies  by  great  pressure.  The 
larger  panels  are  usually  made  of  plastic 
clay  by  moulding. 

Of  late  years  our  tile 
designers  have  devoted 
considerable  attention 
to  figure  modeling  and 
relief  portraiture.  An 
examination  of  the 
elaborate  catalogues 
published  by  the  fore¬ 
most  tile  works  of  the 
United  States,  which 
are  in  themselves  works 
of  art,  reveals  a  wealth 
of  designs  of  a  highly 
artistic  character  that 
will  astonish  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  Here  we  find  represented  an  in' 
finity  of  geometrical  and  arabesque  de¬ 
vices,  classic  female  and  child  figures, 
Grecian  interiors,  hunting  scenes,  myth¬ 
ological  and  symbolical  subjects,  por¬ 
traits  of  eminent  personages  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  Shakespearian  char¬ 
acters,  Japanese  sketches  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  relief  of  noted  paintings.  Of 
the  various  styles  of  modeled  glazed 
tiling  produced  in  this  country  to-day 
we  may  mention  the  relief,  the  sgraffits, 
the  intaglis  modeled,  which  when  filled 
with  tinted  glazes  produces  the  effect  of 
photographs  on  a  flat  surface,  the 


designed 


recently  in  the  manufacture  of  soda 
water  fountains,  of  which  the  Low  Art 
Tile  Works  are  foremost.  Some  of  Mr. 
Osborn’s  work  in  this  direction  is  most 
artistic  and  effective  and  is  on  a  larger 
scale  than  anything  heretofore  attempt¬ 
ed.  A  number  of  large  panels  executed 
by  him,  with  groups  of  cupids  in  high 
relief  have  attracted  wide  spread  atten¬ 
tion,  and  some  soda  fountain  designs  by 
Gallimore,  produced  by  the  Trent  Tile 
Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  are  also  of  a  high 
order  of  merit. 

But  while  our  tile  factories  have 
excelled  in  relief  work,  little  has  as  yet 
been  attempted  in  artistic  tile  painting. 
This  is  a  field  which  must  be,  sooner  or 
later,  entered,  in  order  that  we  may  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  France  in  particular  has  developed 
this  branch  of  the  decorative  art  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  We  have 
practically  secured  the  home  market 
for  our  glazed  relief  tiling  and  it  seems 
to  be  but  a  question  of  time  when  we 
shall  supplant  the  foreign  trade  in  fine 
painted  tile  work.  Already  we  have 
been  experimenting,  with  gratifying 
results  in  this  direction,  and  since  we 
possess  many  talented  overglaze  painters 
in  this  country  who  are  abundantly 
qualified  for  this  work,  we  only  lack  the 
proper  enterprise  to  carry  the  art  to 
commercial  success.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  learn  of  the  intention  of  the 
Rookwood  Pottery  to  enter  the  field  of 
underglaze  tile  painting  in  Cincinnati 
at  an  early  day. 

NOVEL  WEDDING  PRESENT. 


A  marvel  of  the  ceramic  art  is  a  bureau 
and  bedstead  made  at  the  factory  of  an 
English  potter  as  a  wedding  gift  for  the 


‘POINTERS”  PANEL- 


-6x18  inches.  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co.  Designed  by- 
Mr.  Herman  Mueller. 


mosaic,  and  the  dull  finished,  produced 
by  subjecting  the  glazed  tile  to  the  sand 
b  ast.  We  regret  that  our  limited  space 
will  only  permit  of  the  illustration  of  a 
few  of  these  characteristic  sculptures. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  ordi¬ 
nary  glazed  tiling,  some  of  our  more 
prominent  factories  have  embarked 


Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  As  described 
in  an  Englisih  print,  these  “life-size” and 
frail  pieces  of  furniture  are  as  perfect  if 
not  as  useful  as  if  they  were  made  of 
wood.  The  large  mirrors  are  wreathed 
in  roses,  and  in  their  hearts,  so  that 
they  light  the  mirror  at  night,  are  tiny 
electric  lights. — Exchange . 
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SAVING  GREEN  BRICK. 


A  PARTY  of  brickmakers,  recently 
H  met  by  chance.  Naturally  brick- 
making  was  the  topic  of  conversation, 
each  one  giving  his  views  on  how  a 
plant  should  be  properly  propelled. 

One  of  the  party  a  very  shrewd  business 
man,  sat  in 
silence  and 
listened  at¬ 
tentively  to 
each  speak¬ 
er.  When 
all  had  fin¬ 
ishedspeak¬ 
ing,  I  ap 
pr  o  a  c  h  e  d 
him  and 
asked  what 
was  his 
opinion  on 
what  he 
had  heard 
e  x  p  r  essed. 

“The  argu¬ 
ment  of 
each  one 
was  good 
with  many 
admir  a  b  1  e 
points.  Yet 
each  one 
failed  to 
dwell  upon 
a  minor 
item;  an 

item,  which  in  my  opinion  plays  an 
important  part  in  brickmaking,”  was 
his  reply. 

“May  I  inquire  what  that  item  is?” 

“Certainly,  it  is,  unnecessary  loss.  I 
mean  the  loss  in  green  brick.  You  may 
visit  any  yard  in  our  vicinity  when  they 
are  through  moulding,  and  you  will  see 
a  quantity  of  green  brick,  these  same 
brick  when  dried  have  a  tendency  to 
crack.  Now,  this  is  generally  caused  by 
lumpy  or  untempered  clay.  Out  of 
thirty-two  thousand  brick  I  have  count 
ed  upwards  of  400  cracked  and  broken 
ones.  Why  sutler  this  loss  when  thor¬ 
oughly  tempered  clay  will  remove  it? 
Four  hundred  brick  were  lost  through 
untempered  clay,  leaving  31,600  whole 
brick  left,  let  us  follow  them  to  the 
kiln.  They  are  dried  and  ready  to  be 
hacked,  considerable  damage  is  experi¬ 
enced  at  the  hands  of  the  hackers;  their 
only  thought  is  how  soon  the  work  can 
be  done,  and,  in  their  hurry  the  brick 
are  roughly  picked  up  and  as  roughly 
dropped  on  the  hack-plank.  This  kind 


“SMELL.”— After  one  of  Hans 
Makart’s  Paintings  of  the  Five 
Senses.  Tile  Panel,  6x18  inches. 
Cambridge  Art  Tile  Works. 
Modeled  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Mers- 
man. 
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of  treatment  causes  the  corners  of  the 
brick  to  fly  in  all  directions;  and  often 
breaking  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  use.  A  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  loss  in  this  manner  would 
be  200  brick.  We  have  now  31,400 
brick  ready  for  the  kiln,  having  a  total 
loss  of  600  brick  in  one  day,  permit  this 
to  continue  throughout  the  whole  sea¬ 
son  and  it  will  amount  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.” 

“At  my  yard  the  clay  is  thoroughly 
tempered  and  I  experience  no  loss  in 
cracked  or  broken  brick,  unless  cracked 
by  strong  winds.  Not  only  do  I  observe 
this  precaution,  but  will  not  allow  the 
machines  to  run  faster  than  to  turn  out 
ten  moulds  per  minute.  Running  faster 
than  this  the  moulds  are  apt  to  get 
caught  in  the  carriage  and  utterly 
broken,  causing  annoyance,  delay  and 
expense.” 

“The  loss  by  the  hackers  is  overcome 
in  this  manner;  they  are  not  permitted 
to  erect  a  hack  containing  8,000  in  less 
than  two  hours,  with  two  hakers.  This 
affords  them  ample  time  and  the  brick 
are  carefully  handled.  I  estimate  my 
my  yearly  saving  in  this  way  at  $400.” 

On  his  invitation,  I  visited  his  plant 
one  week  later  and  what  I  saw  verified 
his  statement.  He  was  running  two 
machines,  making  sixty-four  thousand 
brick  per  day.  Each  machine  running 
not  faster  than  ten  moulds  to  the  min¬ 
ute.  There  was  no  hurry  and  bumping 
and  jarring  of  moulds;  but  everything 


to  see  the  familiar  barrow  carrying  off 
bats  and  broken  corners. 

This  brickmaker  has  made  a  fortune 
in  brickmaking;  he  has  gained  the 
name  of  being  a  shrewd  man,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  deserving  and  came  honestly 
by  both. 

Riding  along  the  moonlit  road  and 
mentally  recalling  how  careful  was  this 
man  in  business  and  its  ways;  and  with 
what  smoothness  and  evenness  his  plant 
wasoperated,  I  could  not  help  but  think 
of  Franklin’s  words,  “Beware  of  little 
expenses,  for  a  small  leak  will  sink  a 
great  ship.  J.  G.  Greusel. 

Written  for  the  Ux. ay- Worker. 

BRICKLAYING. 

Ninth  Paper. 

IN  work  in  Old  English  Bond,  plans 
will  be  given  for  a  9-inch  or  one 
brick  thick  wall,  and  also  for  a  14- 
inch  or  wall  a  brick  and  a  half  wide. 

The  first  course  of  a  9-inch  wall  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  where  two  rows  of 
stretchers  a,  a,  a,  are  placed  side  by  side 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  wall.  The 
second  course  of  the  same  wall  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  and  comprises  a  series  b,  b,  b, 
of  headers  placed  side  by  side  for  the 
length  of  the  wall. 

It  will  now  be  easily  seen  that  if  this 
plan  is  adhered  to,  there  will  be  no  ver¬ 
tical  bond  between  each  series  of  two 
headers  and  two  stretchers,  the  joints 
coming  in  the  same  vertical  line.  To 


TILE  PANEL.  -12x24  inches.  Trent  Tile  Co.  Designed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Gallimore. 


evenly  and  accurately  handled.  Every 
brick  that  came  from  those  machines 
were  uniform  in  shape,  size  and  strength, 
with  good  smooth,  square  corners.  And 
I  noticed  when  they  were  dried  there 
were  no  split  or  cracked  ones  among 
them.  When  they  were  hacked  I  failed 


obviate  this  a  half  closer  c  in  Fig.  2  is 
introduced  in  the  course  of  headers, 
which  operates  to  break  the  joints 
through  the  wall. 

The  first  course  in  a  14-inch  wall  in 
the  same  style  of  bond  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  which  begins  at  one  end  with  the 
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three  stretchers  a,  a,  a,  after  which  a 
series  of  headers  b,  b,  b,  is  backed  by  a 
series  of  stretchers  c.  c.  c.  The  second 
course  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Over  the 


stretchers  a  of  Fig.  3,  are  placed  a 
header  a,  a  bat  or  half  brick  b,  and  a 
half  closer  c  with  a  quarter  closed  d. 
After  these  is  a  series  of  stretchers  e,  e ,  e , 
backed  by  a  series  of  headers  /,  /,  /.  In 
this  part  of  the  wall,  it  is  no  more  than 
the  first  course  reversed. 


If  the  pupil  in  laying  bricks  will 
secure  a  set  of  miniature  bricks  and 
plot  out  the  various  bonds  and  courses, 
it  will  probably  accomplish  better 
results  than  any  other  method.  The 
same  general  rules  that  have  been  here¬ 
tofore  laid  down  will  direct  an  intelli¬ 
gent  student  to  the  proper  planning  of 
walls  of  other  thicknesses  than  have 
been  given. 

The  next  paper  will  tell  of  special 
constructions. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


UGUST  is  with  us  and  the  voyage 
of  the  ship  Brick  for  1894  is  near¬ 
ing  its  close.  Before  the  month 
ends  the  whistle  that  calls  the  crew  to 
work  will  be  silent.  Short  as  the  cruise 
has  been,  she  has  sailed  in  rough  waters 
and  present  indications  are  that  after 
she  is  safely  moored  for  the  winter  it 
will  require  a  degree  of  financeering  to 
hold  her  to  her  moorings,  that  will  try 
the  skippers’  pluck,  more  than  navigat¬ 
ing  her  through  the  summer  seas  of 
making  brick. 


Obligations  will  have'to  be  met,  as 
they  have  been  carried  along,  in  the 
hope  that  at  least  a  reaction  would  take 
place  that  would  cause  demand  enough 
to  produce  cost  price,  if  not  more.  The 
hope  has  been  in  vain  and  unless  some 
fairy  godmother  takes  hold  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  before  these  lines  are  placed  before 
your  readers,  common  brick  will  be 
selling  in  New  York  city  at  lower  figures 
than  at  present,  low  as  they  are. 

Within  the  past  week  a  movement  has 
been  underway  looking  toward  a  gener¬ 
al  stoppage  of  manufacture  on  the  15th 
of  August.  The  emphatic  “No”  from  a 
few  left  no  hope  for  help  from  that 
source;  some  will  stop  at  that  time,  but 
others  will  not  hear  to  it. 

The  weather  has  been  all  that  a  brick- 
maker  could  wish  for,  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  heat.  The  bosses  have  been 
unusually  cautious.  If  it  was  cloudy 
in  the  morning  they  would  not  mould 
before  noon,  so  that  there  were  no 
damp  brick  set.  This  caused  some  com¬ 
plaint  among  the  men  who  want  the 
bosses  to  take  chances  and  mold  all 
the  time — but  then  they  are  never  sat¬ 
isfied. 

EXTRA  BOATS 

At  the  present  time  the  call  for  extra 
boats  is  from  along  the  Hudson  and 
there  is  not  an  agent  but  who  had  or¬ 
ders  to  send  extra  boats.  There  are  250 
barges  in  the  business  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  from  150  M.  to  over  300  M. 
each  or  about  60,000,000  in  all;  as  some 
yards  are  not  shipping,  their  boats  are 
sent  to  other  yards  to  load  as  well  as 
sailing  vessels.  It  is  plain  to  see  that 
the  vessels  that  are  loading  will  reach 
market  about  one  time,  and  rs  a  result 
there  will  be  a  “slump”  in  prices,  for  it 
is  as  certain  as  daylight  that  the  majori¬ 
ty  who  are  sending  are  in  need  of 
money — in  pressing  need  and  will  tell 
their  agents  to  sell — yes,  that’s  the  rub. 
But  the  customer  where  is  he,  he  cannot 
place  a  cargo  only  as  he  has  work  to 
send  the  brick  to.  If  the  dealer  can 
pick  up  a  bargain  what  is  he  going  to 
do  with  it, stock  it  for  next  winter?  That 
will  cause  an  outlay  that  may  pay  well 
if  next  winter’s  demand  should  be  of 
greater  proportion  than  the  past  two. 
The  chances  are  that  later  in  the  season 
he  may  buy  at  even  a  lower  rate,  and 
the  money  in  his  business  is  worth 
something.  The  call  for  extra  boats  on 
an  already  overstocked  market  and  the 
prices  below  any  that  have  been  reached 
shows  that  the  need  of  money  is  more 
than  the  pretense  for  the  want  of  icom. 


I-EASED  YARDS. 

Are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  shipping 
but  in  many  cases  those  who  control 
the  property,  and  companies  at  that,  are 
placing  their  stock  on  the  market.  The 
Hackensack  manufacturers  are  not 
shipping  to  New  York  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  firm.  One  yard  molded  its 
last  pit  on  July  second  and  unless  there 
is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  local 
trade  two  more  will  stop  on  August  15th. 

STRANGE  BUT  TRUE 

That  notwithstanding  many  millions  of 
brick  are  sold  there  is  one  grade  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  manufactured  by  a  firm  on 
the  Hudson  river  that  is  commanding 
over  a  five  dollar  rate  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  so  great  that  outside  boats 
have  been  engaged  to  carry,  not  at  a 
regular  freight  rate  of  nine  or  ten  shill¬ 
ing  per  M.,  but  under  charter,  which 
seemed  strange,  as  any  one  who  knows 
the  detention  that  boats  are  subject  to, 
one  would  think  that  it  would  be  better 
to  pay  freight  and  let  the  boat  stand  the 
loss.  Not  so,  the  firm  makes  money  by 
charter,  as  there  is  no  detention  of  the 
boats.  When  they  leave  the  yard  the 
captain  knows  where  they  are  going  and 
they  are  sold  with  the  understanding 
that  there  must  be  a  berth  to  unload 
and  quick  dispatch  or  you  cannot  have 
the  brick.  Some  of  your  readers  may 
say  how  can  they  dictate  terms  with  so 
many  in  the  trade.  By  simply  running 
their  own  business  in  their  own  way, 
entering  into  no  combinations  and  mak¬ 
ing  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  brick 
per  year,  they  are  in  a  position  to  take 
large  contracts  if  they  think  best.  Deal¬ 
ers  who  agree  to  furnish  that  brand  of 
brick  know  that  they  can  get  them. 
Another  and  prime  reason  is,  that  when 
they  sell  a  cargo  of  whatever  grade  it  is, 
it  is  as  represented.  In  a  hard  cargo 
there  are  no  headings  with  yellow  ends 
or  other  grades  off  in  color,  but  all  a  N  o. 
1  hard  brick.  The  result  has  been  that 
architects  and  dealers  in  conversation 
have  recommend  them  as  a  good  strong 
brick  with  no  waste  to  speak  of  and 
brick  to  be  relied  on  so  that  they  have 
the  call.  There  is  a  job  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  that  will  require  19,000,000 
of  brick  and  the  specifications  call  for 
that  brand.' 

DELIVER  WHAT  YOU  SELL 

At  different  times  the  readers  of  the 
Clay-Worker  who  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  have  been  advised 
to  deliver  the  grade  they  sell  and  there¬ 
by  establish  themselves  as  men  to  be 
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relied  upon  to  furnish  a  load  or  thous¬ 
and,  or  million  of  hard  brick  straight. 
There  are  other  firms  of  as  large  produc¬ 
tive  power  as  the  one  in  point  but  they 
do  not  command  the  market  as  this  one 
— simply  because  they  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon. 

GAS  AS  A  FUEL. 

There  is  in  process  of  construction  at 
Haverstraw  a  large  gas  plant.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  supply  not 
only  the  town  with  illuminating  gas  but 
lay  pipes  so  that  all  the  yards  can  make 
use  of  it  for  burning  brick.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost  will  no  doubt  be  a  factor 
that  will  enter  into  the  consumption  for 
that  purpose.  Then  the  experimental 
period  of  burning  is  something  that 
scares  the  average  brickmaker.  If  he 
could  see  a  plant  where  it  is  used  or  any 
of  the  different  ways  of  burning,  with 
coal,  or  oil,  or  gas,  he  would  try  it — that 
is  some  would,  the  more  progressive. 
There  are  men  in  the  trade  who  will 
stick  to  wood  because  their  fathers  used 
that  fuel  and  think  it  is  the  only  way  to 
make  a  success  of  burning.  Time 
works  wonders,  and  when  the  present 
depression  passes  away  and  the  yards 
earn  money,  there  will  be  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  at  least,  a  fair  trial  of  coal. 

THE  STRIKE  AND  ITS  LESSONS, 

Is  the  theme  of  an  editorial  in  the  July 
number.  Yes,  it  furnished  to  the  boss 
a  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  the  future 
When  the  Pullman  Co.,  shut  down 
their  Detroit  shops  and  transferred  the 
work  to  Pullman  to  give  the  men  work, 
the  Detroit  men  did  not  say  a  word,  but 
when  they  wanted  to  reduce  wages  at 
Pullman  there  was  a  strike.  It  is  not  a 
good  lesson,  for  in  the  future  the  boss 
will  shut  down  and  end  all  trouble,  as 
the  men  will  kick  if  given  work  at  re¬ 
duced  wages,  but  a  shut  down  settles 
them  effectively. 

I  had  not  the  least  idea  when  I  wrote 
last  month  that  the  “other  fellow” 
would  have  to  show  his  hand  to  Coxey 
and  his  followers.  The  threat  of  going 
next  time  with  arms  in  their  hands  is 
settled.  A  lesson  that  they  required- 
It  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  governors 
of  the  different  states  who  let  that  “mob” 
march  through  their  territory,  yes  and 
hurried  them  along  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  them,  till  they  reached  the 
National  Capitol.  They  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  have  an  Uncle  who  wears 
a  plug  hat,  claw  hammer  coat  and 
striped  trousers,  who  gets  mad  now  and 
then  and  when  he  does  he  takes  a  hand 


in  the  fracas  *the  other  fellow  is  not 
in  it  when  it  is  over.  It  has  been  a 
costly  lesson  to  the  state  of  Illinois  in 
dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  to  all  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  States,  they  should  act,  not 
talk  when  the  mob  law  is  in  the  ascen¬ 
dency. 

MARKET 

Is  one  that  is  far  from  satisfactory  in 
any  point  of  view,  plenty  of  stock  to 
choose  from  and  of  a  quality  that  is 
seldom  met  with  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  continued  good  weather  is  one 
thing  in  the  favor  of  manufacturers  as 
it  keeps  washed  brick  off  the  market. 
The  rates  are  low  but  washed  would  be 
at  least  50  Iper  cent,  below  the  quoted 
price  for  hard  and  the  wide  margin  of 
one  dollar  in  grade  for  brick  should  be 
a  lesson  to  many.  The  top  rate  is  $4.75 
and  $4.87£,  lowest  $4,  and  in  some  cases 
that  figure  is  shaded  if  the  customer  is 
obstinate  and  says,  “I  will  wait  till 
to-morrow” — the  agent  knows  what  that 
means  if  he  gets  away,  he  will  get  what 
he  wants  before  he  leaves  52nd  street. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Wokkek. 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 

Number  12. 

LIME  PEBBLES  AND  HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF 
THEM. 

NUMBER  of  par¬ 
ties  having  written 
me  recently  con¬ 
cerning  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  lime  peb¬ 
bles  in  their  clay,  making  their  brick 
almost  worthless  when  burned,  and 
asking  for  a  remedy,  “if  there  is 
one.”  I  think  the  subject  of  sufficient 
interest  to  ventilate  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Clay- Worker.  My  exper- 


as  they  work  best  in  combination  and 
are  less  expensive  (if  not  quite  as  thor¬ 
ough  in  their  action)  than  the  washing 
process. 

To  begin  with  the  clay  must  be  very 
thoroughly  dried,  either  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  or  by  artificial  means,  and  the 
drier  the  better,  if  it  be  done  without 
injuring  its  plastic  or  cohesive  qualities 
or  as  the  “craft”  says,  “taking  the  life 
out  of  it.”  In  this  condition  it  will  not 
do  at  all  for  making  dry  or  semi-dry 
pressed  bricks,  but  after  it  has  gone 
through  the  process  of  reduction  and 
screening  it  can  be  very  easily  restored 
to  a  suitable  condition  by  subjecting  it 
to  a  steam  bath  before  reaching  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  reducing  process  is  one  of 
particular  importance,  and  can  either 
be  done  in  dry  pan  crusher,  pulverizer, 
or  a  cylindrical  mill  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  principle  involved  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  clay  lumps  to  fine  granules  or 
powder,  but  to  preserve  the  lime  peb¬ 
bles  at  their  original  sizes.  If  a  dry  pan 
is  to  be  used,  then  the  rollers,  or  mullers 
must  be  so  arranged  that  they  do  not 
ride  on  the  grinding  (or  dead)  plates, 
but  clear  it  about  one  (1)  inch,  this  will 
prevent  the  crushing  of  the  lime  peb¬ 
bles.  An  extra  set  of  scrapers  will  also 
be  required  (making  four  instead  of  two) 
to  help  scatter  the  clay  and  keep  it  pass¬ 
ing  under  the  rollers.  To  get  the  best 
results  the  pan  must  be  run  “pretty 
full”  when  feeding,  but  must  be  allowed 
to  run  empty  about  every  half  hour,  so 
that  the  lime  pebbles  can  be  removed 
from  the  pan.  This  is  very  readily  done 
(while  running)  with  a  long  handled 
shovel,  but  due  care  must  be  exercised 
that  the  shovel  does  not  catch  any  pos- 


-  SKETCH  SHOWING  DOUBLE  SCREEN.  - — 


ience  of  “fighting  lime”  began  a  little 
over  thirteen  years  ago,  and  the  lessons 
then  learned  have  stayed  with  me. 

There  are  three  ways  (leaving  chem¬ 
istry  out  of  the  question)  by  which  lime 
may  be  eliminated  from  clay,  viz:  By 
washing,  by  the  attrition  reduction 
method,  and  by  screening.  I  will  take 
the  latter  (2)  methods  first,  inasmuch 


sible  projecting  plate,  or  a  new  shovel 
will  be  required.  (I  have  seen  nothing 
worse  than  that  happen.)  The  ground 
clay  is  now  passed  by  elevator  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  a  screen,  which  may  be 
as  described  in  the  last  November  issue 
of  the  Clay-Worker.  I  have  found  a 
mesh  of  144  to  the  inch  to  fill  the  bill 
exactly.  If  a  pulverizer  (of  the  Stead- 
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man  type)  is  to  be  used,  then  I  would 
recommend  a  slightly  different  screen. 

This  is  a  design  of  my  own,  and  will 
— I  think — be  approved  of  by  any  prac¬ 
tical  mind.  In  construction  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  two  screens,  one  inside  the  other, 
with  a  space  of  about  four  inches  be¬ 
tween.  The  inside  screen  or  No.  1,  has 
a  mesh  size  of  16  to  the  square  inch,  and 
the  outside,  No.  2,  144  to  the  square 
inch.  The  inside  screen  must  project 
(at  the  tailings  end)  about  8  or  9  inches 
beyond  the  outer  screen.  See  sketch. 
Each  screen  has  a  tailings  spout  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself.  The  tailings  from  No.  1 
screen  are  carried  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  dumped,  being  worthless 
for  further  grinding,  as  they  very 
largely  consist  of  lime  and  other 
pebbles,  andpossibly  rooty  fibre. 

The  screenings  from  No.  2  are 
returned  to  pulverizer  to  be  re¬ 
ground.  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
No.  2  screen  keeps  out  all  the  lime 
pebbles,  but  it  certainly  does  take 
care  of  the  “biggest  majority”  and 
these  are  the  mischief  makers. 
Anything  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  outer  screen  is  pow¬ 
erless  to  cause  trouble.  This 
screen  arrangement  is  also  valu¬ 
able  for  use  in  clay  or  shales 
that  contain  silicious  or  “flinty” 
pebbles, which  leave, when  burned, 
white  spots  on  the  face  of  the 
bricks,  and  although  they  are  not 
destructive  like  lime,  their  pres¬ 
ence  is  certainly  undesirable  on 
the  face  of  a  fine  pressed  brick. 

I  think  the  practice  of  returning 
everything  to  the  grinder  that 
will  not  pass  through  the  screen, 
a  piece  of  mistaken  economy  and 
a  detriment  to  the  manufacture 
of  fine  brick. 

For  an  object  lesson,  take  a  half 
pound  (or  other  known  weight)  of  the 
screenings,  and  the  same  weight  of  the 
clay  as  supplied  to  the  press.  Wash 
carefully  with  hot  water  until  the  resi¬ 
due  of  each  quantity  is  perfectly  clear 
of  clay  and  then  weigh.  While  washing 
the  slush  should  be  passed  over  a  fine 
hair  sieve  to  get  good  results.  I  think 
you  will  be  surprised,  and  perfectly 
willing  to  let  your  coarsest  tailings  go, 
on  this  demonstration,  but  anyway  you 
will  have  satisfied  yourself  as  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  insoluble  matter  in  your  clay 
Insoluble  is  not  always  infusible  but 
anything  that  enters  into  the  make-up 
of  a  brick  in  disproportionate  size,  tends 
to  weaken  the  bond  and  destroy  its 


solidity,  whether  it  be  fusible  or  not,  so 
the  conclusion  I  mean  to  draw  in  this: 
“  To  make  a  good ,  solid,  homogeneous  dry 
press  brick,  we  must  have  our  material  of  un¬ 
iform  body  and  consistency,  and  entirely  free 
of  all  matter  foreign  to  its  composition.” 

For  another  object  lesson,  ex¬ 
amine  the  die  plate  sides  of  a  dry 
pressed  brick,  especially  when  a  coarse 
screen  is  used  and  shale  clay  the  materi¬ 
al — and  you  will  find  its  area  covered 
with  small  irregular  circles,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  granules  used  in 
its  manufacture.  Another  important 
point  is,  that  the  coarser  the  clay  fed  to 
the  machine,  the  more  pressure  is  re¬ 


quired  to  make  a  half  way  strong  and 
decent  looking  brick,  entailing  more 
wear  and  tear  on  your  machinery,  in¬ 
ducing  break  downs,  and  adding  to  your 
fuel  bill.  This  subject  will  be  further 
treated  in  the  ensuing  Clay-Worker. 

Press. 

THE  POTTERY  TREE  OF  PARA. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Brazil  is  a  tree 
whose  wood  and  bark  contain  so  much 
silica  that  they  are  used  by  potters.  Both 
wood  and  bark  are  burned  and  the 
ashes  are  pulverized  and  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  with  clay,  producing  a  very 
superior  ware.  The  tree  grows  to  a 
height  of  100  feet,  but  does  not  exceed 


a  foot  in  diameter.  The  fresh  bark  cuts 
like  sandstone  and  when  dried  is  brittle 
and  hard. — Demorest’s. 


OBITUARY. 

Death  ol  John  Cubbins,  Member  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Ass’n. 

R.  JOHN  CUBBINS,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  died  at  his 
home  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  23rd, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Cubbins  moved  to  Memphis  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  engaged  in  brickmaking 
and  general  contracting.  He  was 
always  careful,  thoughtful,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  honorable  in 
everything  that  came  t o 
his  hand  to  do.  Necessarily,  he 
was  very  successful.  He  estab¬ 
lished  several  very  large  concerns, 
among  which  was  the  New  Arte¬ 
sian  Water  Co.,  and  the  Livermore 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  Find¬ 
ing  his  interests  too  large  he 
abandoned  the  brick  business  for 
several  years,  but  finally  after  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  interest  in  the  Water 
Co.  and  Foundry  Co.,  he  returned 
to  brickmaking,  and  continued  in 
that  business  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  a  brickmaker,  he  was 
practical  and  advanced  in  all  of 
his  methods.  He  was  always 
ready  to  take  up  any  new  method 
or  device  which  promised  to  im¬ 
prove  the  character  of  his  product. 
He  was  first  in  the  section  in 
which  he  lived  to  introduce  the 
rack  and  pallet  system,  also,  burn¬ 
ing  with  oil  and  artificial  drying. 
He  took  up  with  these  various 
improvements  at  a  time  when 
they  were  generally  considered  im¬ 
practical,  but  being  clear  headed, 
aggressive  and  of  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  the  discouraging  expressions  of 
those  around  him  did  not  alter  his  fixed 
purpose. 

Mr.  Cubbins  was  an  earnest  church 
worker  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  His  funeral  services  were 
held  under  the  charge  of  that  order. 

There  are  a  few  men  of  his  type  in  every 
community,  men  who  from  great  indus¬ 
try,  fair  ability,  backed  up  with  good 
principle  are  certain  of  success.  This 
type  of  man  comes  into  a  community 
practically  as  a  pioneer,  they  quietly 
attend  to  their  own  business,  accom¬ 
plish  everything  by  building  up,  adding 
substantial  wealth  to  their  sectisn,  and 
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go  out  of  it  in  the  end  with  a  fair  accu¬ 
mulation  of  this  world’s  goods.  He 
belonged  to  the  class  of  men  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  “They  don’t  make 
much  noise,  and  they  never  make  the 
same  mistake  twice.” 


WITH  EASTERN  BRICKMAKERS. 

~l  )  EFORE  the  time  of  the 
modern  trade  unions 
there  were  establish¬ 
ed  in  almost  every 
industry,  strong 
guilds,  among  the 
makers  of  bricks  as 
well  as  others.  It 

was  the  custom  amongst  these  guilds,  that 
before  a  journeyman  who  had  attained 
his  trade,  could  settle  down  to  work,  he 
must  make  a  journey  about  the  country, 
working  here  and  there  to  pay  his  way. 
It  was  supposed  that  such  travel  among 
those  of  the  same  industry,  would  tend 
to  broaden  the  field  of  the  young  work¬ 
man’s  views,  and  inform  him  of  many 
little  tricks  and  arts  in  the  trade.  Like 
a  journeyman,  the  writer  contemplates 
a  visit  to  many  of  the  brickyards  and 
factories  of  the  East,  and  hopes  to  gain 
for  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker 
many  points  of  information  and  interest, 
as  well  as  to  recall  many  old  acquaint¬ 
ances. 

Baltimore  is  the  seat  of  the  Southern 
enterprise  of  to-day,  and  is  the  first  city 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  new  awak¬ 
ening  in  that  section.  It  is  located  up¬ 
on  what  is  probably  the  most  remarkable 
bed  of  iron-ore  clay  in  the  country,  as 
there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  foot  of  other 
soil  in  many  miles.  The  clay  is  very 
tenacious,  and  might  be  almost  called 
stringy  and  fibrous.  While  it  is  true 
that  it  makes  a  very  tough  brick  and  an 
excellent  one  for  building  purposes,  it 
requires  very  careful  burning,  as  there 
is  danger  in  the  high  temperatures  of 
fusing  and  running. 

The  first  impression  of  the  tyro  when 
he  enters  Baltimore  is,  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  comprises  two  classes,  those  who 
have  white  steps  to  the  front  of  their 
houses,  and  those  who  do  not.  The 
former  seems  to  be  in  the  majority,  and 
might  be  suspected  to  be  democrats. 
The  remaining  characteristic  of  the  city 
is  the  pavements  of  rough  rubble  and 
cobble,  the  stone  being  principally  a 
hard  river  sandstone.  It  occurred  to 
to  me  that  there  was  a  famous  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  makers  of  vitrified  brick 
pavers  to  attempt  the  introduction  of 


their  wares.  At  this  time  there  is  much 
street  repair  work  on  hand,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  some  wide-awake  firm 
should  not  try  to  start  the  fashion. 
The  city  fathers  are  very  conservative, 
but  when  they  once  move,  they  are  very 
liberal  in  their  improvements. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Baltimore 
group  themselves  in  two  portions  of  the 
city,  one  being  upon  what  is  called  the 
Washington  Road,  the  highway  towards 
that  city,  and  the  other  in  the  far  east¬ 
ern  part  of  town,  upon  Monument 
Street  extended.  Altogether,  there  are 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  makers,  the 
large  majority  of  whom,  however,  are 
operating  only  small  yards,  and  make 
hand  brick.  My  visits  were  confined  to 
the  larger  makers  who  were  of  easy 
access. 

In  the  yard  of  Weaver  &  Harman, 


which  is  located  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  city  upon  the  Washington  Road,  I 
found  Mr.  Harman  directing  the  firing 
of  a  large  kiln  of  brick.  It  seems  that 
the  strike  of  the  miners  had  caused  a 
coal  famine,  and  in  sheer  desperation, 
Mr.  Harman  had  secured  a  lot  of  wood 
and  was  making  the  attempt  to  fire  the 
kiln  with  this  fuel.  The  famine  af¬ 
fected  almost  every  industry  in  Balti¬ 
more,  and  many  were  the  expedients  for 
firing  engines  and  kilns.  Mr.  Weaver, 
of  this  company,  being  of  an  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  tried  to  rig  up  a  tempo¬ 
rary  oil  burner,  but  upon  putting  it  into 
use,  it  was  found  that  it  burned  oil 


faster  than  it  could  be  supplied.  As  his 
partner  humorously  expressed  it,  “as  a 
burner  it  was  a  great  success.”  The 
yard  is  equipped  with  a  six-mould  Pen- 
field  vertical  machine  for  use  in  semi¬ 
plastic  or  semi-dry  clay.  It  is  not  found 
necessary  to  repress  the  brick.  Of  the 
six  millions  of  brick  produced  per 
annum,  probably  more  than  half  are 
from  the  machine,  the  remainder  being 
hand-made.  The  preparation  of  the 
clay  for  the  machine  is  entirely  by 
means  of  the  tempering  wheel,  and  the 
drying  is  under  open  sheds.  The  plant 
employs  about  a  hundred  hands,  which 
in  periods  of  exceptional  haste,  is  in¬ 
creased  by  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Trade 
is  at  this  time  very  dull  indeed,  and  the 
price  of  brick  has  slowly  gone  down  till 
it  is  now  $6.50  per  thousand,  the  lowest 
for  a  very  long  time.  Mr.  Harman  in 


speaking  of  the  condition  of  business 
is  rather  of  the  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  nature  of 
their  plant,  unless  there  is  a  revival  of 
prices.  The  days  of  hand  work  are 
numbered  in  Baltimore  City,  as  the  en¬ 
gineers  and  architects  are  leaning  to¬ 
wards  the  machine  product. 

One  of  the  enterprising  firms  is  that 
of  Pitcher  &  Creager,  whose  yard  is 
located  next  door  to  Weaver  &  Harman. 
I  found  Mr.  Pitcher  attired  in  a  huge 
chip-hat  and  other  summer-habiliments, 
and  although  personally  directing  work 
upon  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  he  looked  as  cool  as  though  discuss- 
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ing  terrapin  at  a  convention  dinner 
He  was  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
two  kilns  were  just  being  fired,  in  view 
of  the  coal  famine — something  probably 
justifiable.  But  it  took  about  the  last 
coal,  and  that  had  to  be  swept  up.  The 
yard  produces  both  hand  and  machine 
brick,  the  former  about  40  thousand^ 
and  the  latter  about  44  thousand  per 
day.  The  latter  are  made  upon  two 
Chambers  C  machines,  and  they  give 
great  satisfaction  in  their  work.  The 
product  is  clean  and  has  sharp  edges, 
and  indicates  good  mixing  of  clays. 

In  the  city  office  of  Pitcher  &  Creager, 
located  at  10  East  Lexington  Street,  I 
found  Col.  Creager  hard  at  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  company.  Col.  Creager 
is  one  of  Secretary  Randall’s  old  friends) 
and  as  a  fountain  of  brickmaker’s  lore, 
he  is  par  excellent.  Among  other  things, 
I  called  his  attention  to  an  alleged 
interview  in  the  office  of  a  well-known 
Chicago  contemjtorary  of  Clay-Worker, 
and  was  much  amused  to  find  that  be 
had  not  been  in  Chicago  since  the 
Exposition. 

While  this  company  feels  the  pressure 
of  hard  times  as  well  as  others,  they 
have  several  large  contracts  that  save 
them,  and  to  fill  which  they  are  working 
full  handed.  One  of  these  is  with  the 
Belt  Line  Railroad  for  their  new  tunnel, 
a  great  engineering  feat,  which  requires 
thirty  millions  of  brick,  about  twenty- 
seven  of  which  has  been  delivered. 
Another  is  the  North  Avenue  Bridge,  a 


large  structure  of  three  spans,  which  is 
made  of  brick  faced  with  granite  blocks. 
This  contract  amounts  to  10  millions. 
The  bridge  is  about  one-third  finished, 
and  shows  sufficiently  to  promise  a  very 
handsome  structure  when  completed. 

Col.  Creager  is  president  of  the 
National  Builders’  Association,  a  posit¬ 
ion  which  he  finds  of  some  value  in  his 
business.  Both  members  of  the  firm  are 
staunch  republicans,  something  rather 


unusual  in  this  democratic  city,  and  for 
which  they  receive  considerable  banter 
among  their  fellow  makers.  But  as 
their  district  elected  a  republican  Con¬ 
gressman  sometime  ago,  the  banter  is 
now  upon  the  other  side.  Mr.  Pitcher 
is  quite  well  known  in  the  politics  of 
the  town,  having  been  delegate  to  the 
republican  conventions,  and  otherwise 
active  in  local  circles. 

The  Young  0.  Wilson  Brick  Co.  has 
two  yards  located  upon  the  Washington 
Road,  one  however,  of  small  hand-mak¬ 
ers.  The  entire  capacity  is  about  ten 
millions  per  annum.  In  the  steam 
plant  there  is  placed  two  of  the  Chambers 
auger  machines.  The  pugging  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  pit  with  a  tempering 
wheel.  In  speaking  of  this  feature,  one 
of  the  firm  expresses  the  belief  that  in 
no  other  way  can  a  satisfactory  pugging 
of  the  clay  be  accomplished,  as  it  is  too 
tough  for  working  in  machinery.  In 
any  event,  there  was  but  one  plant  that 
I  visited  that  mixed  their  clay  in  any 
other  way,  and  of  that  I  will  speak 
later. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  suffers  for  need  of 
coal,  having  a  million  of  bricks  ready  for 
firing, and  no  fuel  to  work  the  kilns  with. 
The  business  is  steadied  through  the 
financial  depression  by  several  large 
contracts  similar  to  the  firm  of  Pitcher 
&  Creager.  They  have  made  the  Belt 
Line  Railway  nearly  30  millions  for 
their  tunnel,  and  have  eight  and  a  half 
millions  for  the  North  Avenue  Bridge 
already  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Wilson  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  clay  they  are  working  upon  would 
make  good  terra  cotta.  A  company  for 
this  purpose  was  once  organized,  and 
located  opposite  Harbor  Bar,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  not  got  beyond 
the  making  of  a  good  quality  of  brick. 
The  company  is  known  as  the  Maryland 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  and  use  a  Whittaker 
press  and  Wolf  driers.  Their  capacity 
is  about  25  thousand  per  day. 

Leaving  the  regions  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  road,  I  boarded  the  celebrated 
“Pumpkin  Line,”  as  the  yellow  cars  are 
termed  by  the  fond  Baltimoreans,  and 
travelled  about  a  mile  east  of  Patterson 
Park.  Leaving  the  cars  here,  I  walked 
a  short  distance  north  to  the  works  of 
G.  W.  Robinson  &  Bro.  Here  were  two 
of  the  well  known  six  mould  Martin 
vertical  presses  at  work,  making  excel¬ 
lent  brick,  and  that  without  a  stoppage 
or  breakdown.  The  drying  is  done  in 
open  sheds,  and  I  was  pleased  to  notice 
use  of  the  improved  steel  pallets  and 
cars. 

Avery  interesting  yard  is  contiguous 
to  the  latter,  being  that  of  the  Maryland 
Brick  Co.  Here  the  clay  is  brought  in 
to  a  Penfield  crusher  and  mashed  up 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  bank.  From 
this  machine  it  is  taken  to  a  Davis  dis¬ 
integrator,  a  machine  that  is  seldom 
found  nowadays,  and  which  resembles 
somewhat  the  Steadman  basket  machine. 
The  clay  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  is 
elevated  to  the  second  floor  and  wetted 
for  the  semi-dry  machine  that  presses  it 
into  bricks.  This  machine  is  one  of  a 
very  rare  type,  the  design  being  that  of 
a  naval  officer,  and  only  a  few  were  made. 
One  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Brick  Machine  Co.,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Briefly  described,  the  machine 
comprises  a  pair  of  tangent  wheels,  one 
being  provided  with  moulds  upon  its 
circumference.  In  each  mould  is  a 
plunger  worked  from  the  inside  by 
means  of  tappets  and  a  skeleton  cam. 
The  mould  is  filled  with  clay  and  pressed 
at  the  point  of  tangency  of  the  wheels, 
the  plunger  emitting  the  biick  upon  an 
apron  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
wheel  revolution.  The  machine  used 
by  the  Maryland  Brick  Co.  has  a  double 
set  of  moulds  side  by  side,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  machine  is  60,000  per 
day.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  capacity 
of  such  a  machine  is  governed  alone  by 
the  size  of  the  wheels  in  diameter,  and 
the  number  of  rows  of  moulding  boxes. 

The  clay  used  by  this  company  is  a 
mixture,  there  being  at  least  four  grades. 


The  mixing  and  gradation  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  shovelers,  who  fill  the  Pen- 
field  crusher,  a  slioveler  being  detailed 
to  each  pile.  This  part  of  the  process 
depends  very  much  upon  the  skill  of 
the  foreman,  Mr.  J.  W.  Moore,  who  is 
quite  an  expert  in  clays.  He  has  con¬ 
ducted  several  experiments  in  the  way 
of  mixing  their  clays  for  tiles,  terra 
cottas,  and  special  bricks,  but  so  far  has 
failed  to  develop  any  valuable  combina¬ 
tion.  As  he  says:  “It  is  the  fault  of  the 
clay,  which  when  worked  right  makes 
good  bricks,  but  has  too  much  iron  for 
anything  else.  Even  in  common  bricks 
the  greatest  care  and  skill  needs  be  ex¬ 
ercised.”  In  this  yard  I  saw  the  first 
dryer  I  had  seen  in  Baltimore.  It  is  an 
old  type,  being,  I  believe,  a  Garr  dryer. 
Five  long  tunnels  have  a  flue  at  the 
entrance  end,  and  fires  in  the  arch  at 
the  other.  When  first  made  they  were 
provided  with  Sturtevant  fans  for  an 
artificial  draught,  but  Mr.  Moore  did 
away  with  these  and  built  stacks.  Be¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  my  visit  out  of 
hard  coal,  they  were  burning  bitumin¬ 
ous  fuel  in  the  dryer,  and  as  a  result  the 
brick  that  had  entered  the  tunnel  a 
bright  red,  came  out  as  black  as  coal 
itself.  The  setters  well  sooted  in  their 
work. 

The  Maryland  Brick  Co.  uses  seven 
kilns  of  the  old  Dutch  type,  the  largest 
of  which  set  500,000  bricks  in  twenty 
arches.  The  entire  output  of  the  plant 
in  1893  was  11,000,000  of  brick,  but  this 
year  it  will  be  considerably  less. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  system  of 
pugging  and  disintegrating  is  that 
work  can  be  continued  in  any  weather. 
Careful  handling  of  the  clay  even  in  the 
severest  Baltimore  winter  will  result  in 
good  product,  and  for  this  reason  the 
company  is  hand  loose  when  it  comes 
to  competition  for  business. 

I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  makers  and  one  introduc¬ 
ing  the  greatest  amount  of  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Perot,  for  which 
reason  I  regretted  very  much  not  visit¬ 
ing  his  plant.  Smith  &  Schwartz  and 
Daniel  Donnelly  &  Son  are  other  consid¬ 
erable  makers  of  bricks  located  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  city.  I  met  Mr. 
Smith  and  found  him  on  the  eve  of  sail¬ 
ing  for  Europe. 

My  general  impression  from  what  I 
saw  and  what  was  told  me  by  the 
makers  themselves  was  that  Baltimore 
is  somewhat  behind  the  times  as  regards 
the  using  of  improved  machinery  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks.  Much  of  the 


apparatus  is  very  old,  and  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  change  that  new  demands 
of  the  builder  will  make  imperative.  As 
has  been  hinted  in  what  has  gone  be¬ 
fore,  the  change  to  machine  made  bricks 
has  been  the  first  step,  and  even  that 
has  not  been  made  decidedly.  Of 
auxiliary  machinery  there  is  very  little 
indeed,  and  it  lies  with  the  makers  of 
such  improved  types  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  their  machinery  will  do  the 
work  quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than 
it  is  done  now.  Whoever  first  does  this 
will  crack  the  golden  egg. 

“Rambler-” 
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BY  WM.  WAPLINGTON. 


ONVECTION  of  heat 
is  most  satisfactorily 
explained  by  an  ex¬ 
ample;  for  this  we 
need  a  florence  flask, 
a  spirit  lamp  and 
some  water.  In  this 
case  we  must  apply  the  heat  of  the 
lamp  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  con¬ 
taining  the  water  as  per  sketch. 

Here  now  is  a  case  of  both  convection 
and  conduction  of  heat.  The  heat  from 
the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  is  commu¬ 
nicated  first  to  the  glass  of  the  flask  and 
is  conducted  through  the  glass  to  the 
water  inside  the  flask  by  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  particle  to  particle  of  the 
glass  from  outside  to  inside,  the  last 
particle  inside  transfers  it  to  the  water, 
80  *ar  ^  ^8  conduction. 
Now  watch  the  water 
as  it  receives  heat  from 
the  glass,  and  it  rises 
bubbles  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  conveying  its 
heat  along  with  it 
and  distributing 
it  as  it  goes,  when 
it  reaches  the 
surface  it  floats 
to  one  side  of  the 
flask  and  de¬ 
scends  for  more 
heat,  this  process 
is  repeated  and 
there  are  conse¬ 
quently,  currents 
of  water  established  in  the  flask  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  arrows  and  the  heat  is  thus 
conveyed  from  bottom  to  top,  the  rising 
current  being  in  the  center  of  the  flask, 
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and  the  down  current  being  all  round 
the  sides  of  same.  This  then  is  convec¬ 
tion  of  heat,  and  to  make  the  matter  as 
plain  as  I  can,  also  to  distinguish  clear¬ 
ly  between  conduction  and  convection, 
let  us  suppose  a  pile  of  bricks  to  be 
moved  from  one  shed  to  another,  one 
set  of  men  propose  to  stand  in  line  and 
pitch  them  to  each  other,  another  set 
proposes  to  carry  them,  each  man 
carrying  a  certain  number  all  the  way 
and  return  for  more,  etc.  These  two 
methods  of  removing  a  brick  pile,  al¬ 
though  not  strictly  parallel  cases  with 
conduction  and  convection,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  distinguish  the  diflerence 
and  as  a  further  aid  to  that  end  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  liquids  and 
gases  convey  heat,  solids  cannot,  they 
therefore  conduct  it,  or  as  it  were,  throw 
it  particle  to  particle. 

Gases  are  better  conveyors  of  heat 
than  liquids,  and  both  are  the  worst 
kind  of  conductors  of  heat. 

The  circulating  currents  of  water  seen 
in  the  flask  above,  represent  the  circu¬ 
lating  currents  of  air  produced  during 
the  burning  of  a  kiln  of  brick  and  this 
in  turn  is  a  mimiature  reproduction  of 
wind  currents,  for  bear  in  mind,  a  windy 
current  in  any  direction  on  the  surface 
has  its  counter  current  in  the  opposite 
direction  at  some  height  above. 

Now  let  us  see  what  part  radiation, 
conduction  and  convection  play  in  burn¬ 
ing  a  kiln  of  brick. 

Radiation  as  set  forth  in  these  papers 
can  only  come  into  play  in  the  arches 
and  spaces  left  in  setting  the  brick, 
here  also,  is  where  convection  takes 
place  and  conduction  can  only  take 
place  where  the  bricks  are  in  contact 
we  may  safely  assume  then  that  radiation 
and  convection  are  the  chief  factors  and 
do  nearly  all  the  work  of  getting  the 
kiln  hot,  but  the  equalizing  of  the  heat 
at  the  top  and  bottom  so  far  as  it  is 
possible — is  accomplished  by  conduc¬ 
tion  and  radiation. 

•  The  burner  puts  on  his  platting  or 
closes  his  dampers  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  demands,  seals  up  bis 
furnace  doors — for  what?  To  prevent 
heat  being  conveyed  to  the  cool  top  or 
bottom,  as  the  case  may  be;  he  wants 
these  cooler  portions  heated,  but  not  by 
conveyed  heat.  To  use  his  own  term, 
he  wants  to  draw  it  to  the  top  or  bot¬ 
tom.  Now  if  his  platting  is  all  right, 
and  the  kiln  walls  of  a  suitable  thickness 
and  it  is  thoroughly  closed  up,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  the  drawing  of  the 
heat  will  be  perfect  for  as  long  as  there 


is  one  brick  hotter  than  another,  con¬ 
duction  and  radiation  will  proceed;  nay, 
further,  if  we  accept  the  law  of  inter¬ 
change,  or  rather,  the  theory  of  ex¬ 
changes  as  set  forth  in  these  articles  in 
June  number  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
then  conduction  and  radiation  proceeds 
even  after  the  bricks  have  all  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  same  temperature.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here 
to  show  that  radition  and  conduction 
“evens  up”  the  temperature  of  the  kiln, 
after  firing  has  been  stopped  and  the 
platting  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

Artificial  drying  as  it  is  called,  though 
why  so  called  is  not  so  clear  when  criti 
cally  examined,  for  it  is  quite  as  natural 
as  the  old  sunshine  method  in  that  it 

depends  on  the  same  natural  laws,  and 
the  same  remarks  apply  equally  to 
so  called  artificial  ice.  Artificial  drying 
is  accomplished  largely  by  convection 
of  heat,  or  it  might  be  called  a  kind  of 
double  convection,  as  the  air  conveys 
heat  to  the  bricks,  and  further,  conveys 
away  the  moisture  the  bricks  discharge. 

Water  smoking  is  another  example  of 
this  double  convection,  in  fact  it  is  only 
a  continuance  of  artificial  drying  and 
calls  in  the  aid  of  the  very  same  laws  as 
the  dryer,  but  uses  towards  the  finish  a 
higher  temperature,  which  not  only 
evaporates  the  mechanically  combined 
water  of  the  clay,  but  decomposes  and 
drives  out  that  which  was  chemically 
combined  with  it. 

It  may  appear  to  some  readers  who 
are  anxious  to  obtain  sufficient  chemical 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  “kill”  the 
white  efflorescence,  so  odious  to  the 
owner  of  a  fine  red  pressed  brick  fronted 
house,  or  of  the  green  so  repulsive  to 
the  owner  of  a  bufl  brick  front,  and  so 
rise  to  fame  and  fortune  by  a  bee  line 
through  a  sort  of  chemical  magic,  to 
such,  I  say  it,  may  appear  that  these 
papers  on  heat  are  a  long  and  tiresome 
digression,  and  not  chemistry  at  all; 
well  perhaps  not;  heat  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  use,  is  generally  generated 
by  chemical  action,  but  the  laws  which 
govern  it  are  usually  set  forth  in 
Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
that  which  relates  to  the  power  or  energy 
of  heat,  is  usually  treated  under  the 
head  of  Thermo  dynamics. 

Heat  is  a  very  large  factor  in  every 
brickyard  and  factory  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  products,  therefore  cannot 
be  overlooked  or  slighted  by  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  misleading  to 
assert  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of 


latent  heat  would  enable  the  brick 
burner  to  save  10  cents  per  thousand  on 
his  burn  and  a  further  knowledge  of 
specific  heat  would  secure  a  further  re¬ 
duction  of  5  cents  cost  per  thousand, 
but  it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  he  will  lose 
nothing  by  such  attainments,  and  it  is 
also  safe  to  say  that  if  he  is  moderately 
acquainted  with  heat  and  its  laws  he  is 
safer  and  much  better  guarded  against 
the  fanciful  but  absurd  devices  pertain¬ 
ing  to  kilns  and  dryers  that  are  unceas¬ 
ingly  being  foisted  on  clayworkers,  etc. 
Besides,  a  general  knowledge  of  heat 
and  its  laws  will  confine  him  to  the 
proper  path  during  his  investigations 
and  experiments  to  improve  his  burns 
and  to  burn  at  less  cost.  He  will  not 
be  caught  trying  to  drive  the  heat  from 
the  arches  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  by 
throwing  in  each  arch  a  certain  quanti¬ 
ty  of  common  salt!  This  is  no  imaginary 
case  but  a  bona  fide  one  and  performed 
with  a  sincere  belief  that  it  accom¬ 
plished  that  end,  because  where  salmon 
bricks  were  produced  without  the  use 
of  salt,  glazed  bricks  were  produced 
when  salt  was  used;  and  the  inference 
was,  not  that  they  were  salt  glazed,  but 
were  hard  burnt. 

So  much  then  for  misleading  appear¬ 
ances,  and  so  much  for  guess,  or  rule  of 
thumb,  experimenting.  We  will  dis¬ 
miss  the  subject  of  heat  for  the  present 
with  a  brief  reference  to  another  very 
interesting  characteristic,  which  while 
it  may  appear  of  no  special  value  to  the 
practical  burner — cannot  fail  I  think  to 
interest  all  who  are  desirous  to  attain  a 
general  knowledge  of  heat  and  its  law’s. 

Diathermancy.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact,  radiant  heat  will  pass  through  some 
substances  without  making  these  sub¬ 
stances  hot,  such  substances  are  called 
diathermanous  and  are  analogous  to  sub¬ 
stances  which  allow  light  to  pass  through 
them,  and  which  we  call  transparent.  A 
convex  glass  lens  will  allow  the  sun’s 
rays  to  pass  through  it  and  converge 
them  on  tobacco  in  a  pipe  bowl  with 
sufficient  energy  to  set  the  tobacco  on 
fire  while  the  lens  through  which  that 
heat  has  just  passed  remains  cold,  this 
fact  is  quite  familiar  to  many  smokers 
who  never  heard  of  diathermancy.  The 
late  Prof.  Tyndall  made  many  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  in  this  direction,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear  he  consructed 
burning  lenses  out  of  solid  ice  through 
which  heat  passed  without  melting  to 
any  appreciable  extent;  nay,  further,  he 
passed  radiant  heat  through  a  lens  of 
ice,  and  concentrated  the  heat  rays  in 
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the  center  of  another  block  of  ice,  and 
melted  a  cavity  therein,  which  contained 
nothing  but  the  few  drops  of  water  made 
by  the  melting  of  the  ice! 

Substances  that  are  perfectly  diather- 
manous  would  never  get  hot  by  radiant 
heat  pouring  on  them,  because  the  heat 
would  all  pass  through  them,  none 
would  be  absorbed.  Radiant  heat  only 
transmits  its  heat  or  energy  to  bodies  when  it 
is  obstructed  by  them. 

I  am  not  aware  so  far,  of  any  substance 
that  is  perfectly  diathermanous;  rock 
salt  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  I 
know  of,  a  plate  of  this  will  transmit 
92  per  cent,  of  the  rays  that  fall  on  it, 
while  glass  and  clear  rock  crystal  trans¬ 
mit  respectively  39  and  38  per  cent. 
Substances  that  absorb  all  the  rays  of 
radiant  heat  are  called  athermous. 

For  fuller  and  more  interesting  read¬ 
ing  on  these  laws  and  qualities  of  heat 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  works  of  Fara¬ 
day,  Tyndall,  Balfone  Stewart,  Clerk 
Maxwell,  etc.,  etc. 


BRICK  MANUFAC- 
THEIR  PLANTS. 

MUSING  myself  with 
my  camera  one  fine 
afternoon  in  April 
taking  shots  at 
quaint  old  homes 
in  the  rural  vicinity 
of  Rabbit  Lane,  I 
saw  through  the  thickly  studded  spruce, 
pine,  pear  and  cherry  trees  surrounding 
the  Smith  homstead,  a  tall  iron  smoke 
stack,  and  long  lines  of  sheds.  I  had 
long  known  that  J.  P.  Hanerty  had  a 
brick  plant  in  West  Philadelphia  but 
up  to  the  present  I  had  not  located  him. 
Mr.  H.  was  not  at  the  works,  but  his  sons 
were  there,  five  of  them,  and  John  the 
eldest  of  them,  manages  the  yard  while 
the  father  looks  to  the  financial  part. 

This  yard  was  run  by  the  Equitable 
Brick  Co.,  for  two  or  three  years  and  has 
been  run  by  Mr.  H.  for  about  seven 
years.  They  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  about  5,000,000  all  made  on  a  Cham¬ 
ber’s  C.  D.  machine,  they  make  machine 
pressed,  stretchers  and  common,  no 
hand  made.  The  clay  is  dumped  into 
a  set  of  Peerless  Clay  rolls  and  carried 
up  into  the  hopper  of  the  machine  by 
a  Chamber’s  belt  elevator.  Their  power 
is  supplied  by  a  70  horse  power  boiler 
and  a  35  horse  power  horizontal  engine. 
The  drying  is  accomplished  in  the  old 
fashioned  open  sheds,  and  Mr.  H.  like 


many  more  Philadelphia  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  lost  heavily  by  a  snow  and  rain 
storm  late  last  spring.  I  think  most  of 
them  would  erect  modern  dryers  if  they 
could  conveniently  stand  the  first  cost,  in 
the  meantime  what  ails  the  Carroll 
double  deck  dryer  it  is  at  least  storm 
proof. 

Their  clay  bank  is  a  magnificent  one 
about  10  feet  deep  and  they  have  not  a 
brick  in  stock. 

I  regret  that  I  am  still  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Hanerty,  Sr.,  but  much  gratified 
with  the  good  common  sense  and  intel¬ 
ligence  manifested  by  his  son  John. 
There  is  lots  of  good  stuff  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  as  yet,  una¬ 
ware  of. 

A  GOOD  BEGINNING. 


C.  E.  Dickinson,  of  the  Hanibal  (Mo.) 
Press  Brick  Co.,  i-s  renewing  his  sub¬ 
scription,  says  that  his  company  first 


John  Hanerty  in  Brickyard  Attire. 


broke  ground  for  the  erection  of  their 
plant  in  March  last  and  had  burned 
1,000,000  brick  by  Aug.  1st.  They  have  a 
fine  bed  of  fire  clay  and  also  one  of  buff 
clay  and  a  deposit  of  shale,  are  using 
Kullage’s  machinery,  and  will  soon  put 
in  a  Boyd  press.  Mr.  Dickinson  also 
says  that  in  spite  of  the  general 
business  depression  they  are  meeting 
with  fair  trade,  far  beyond  their  ex¬ 
pectations. 

The  successful  advertiser  should 
know  his  medium  as  a  spider  knows  the 
strands  of  her  web.  Let  a  fly  light  on 
remotest  fiber  and  she  knows  instantly 
where  to  look  for  “business.” — Ex' 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

“CHATAUQUA”  IN  CLAY-WORKER 
ECHOES  OF  “DOWN-DRAFT,” 
AND  “DRY  PRESS,”  RUN¬ 
NING  INTO  POLEMICS. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

DON’T  know  what 
Chatauqua  means, 
nor  did  Webster, 
when  he  finished  his 
dictionary.  He  knew 
what  “chat”  meant, 
and  as  a  verb,  means 
familiar  talk,  or  per 
haps  better  ex¬ 
pressed  “idle  talk.”  It  matters  not, 
whether  Chatauqua  means  Pow-wow, 
for  Indians,  or  talk  for  white  folks,  the 
word  is  used  now,  without  regard  to  its 
philology,  and  means  a  place  or  society, 
where  there  is  general  discussion,  dis- 
putative  or  otherwise. 

I  think  the  Clay-Worker  is  the  prop¬ 
er,  and  best  medium,  in  which  all  mat¬ 
ters  directly,  or  indirectly,  concerning 
clay,  can  be  discussed  or  elucidated.  If 
I  understand  the  object  and  aim  of  the 
Clay-Worker,  it  is  not  the  mere  record 
of  the  sayings  and  doings,  of  a  sort  of 
“mutual  admiration  society,”  composed 
of  brick  machine  and  brick  kiln  men, 
mixed  up  with  green  and  ripe  brick- 
makers,  but  it  is  a  journal  for  the  gener¬ 
al  dissemination  of  all  knowledge  and 
facts,  that  will  in  any  way,  contribute  to 
the  true,  healthy  progress  of  the  clay 
art,  or  interest,  specially,  or  incidentally 
What  sort  of  a  show  would  the  Clay- 
Worker  make  if  it  occasioned  no  dis¬ 
putes,  as  to  the  best  machines  or  kilns, 
or  no  difference  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  making,  setting  and  burning  of 
brick?  Competitive  effort  in  brain  and 
muscle,  to  achieve  the  best,  and  most 
profitable  result  in  all  human  things, 
should  characterize  every  thought,  ac¬ 
tion,  pursuit  and  enterprise  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  citizen. 

WE  LIVE  IN  THE  FASTEST  AGE  EVER 
KNOWN  TO  MAN. 

The  last  century  has  developed  more 
for  the  material  progress  of  the  world, 
than  all  of  the  centuries  before.  While 
moral  progress  holds  its  own  and  is 
steadily  gaining,  yet  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  man,  wherever  competiton 
is  free  and  open,  blinds  his  sense  of  pa¬ 
ternal  love,  and  ingenuousness,  and  his 
selfishness  runs  into  all  sorts  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  humbug.  There  is  not  one 
business  man  in  fifty,  that  will  not 
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claim  to  have  the  very  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  things  in  the  market,  he  will  look  at 
the  advertisement  of  his  competitor,  and 
its  startling  headlines,  set  with  artistic 
eflrontery  and  proclaiming  “ The  best, 
cheapest,  and  only  genuine,  etc.”  With  a 
derisive  smile,  he  says  to  himself,  “what 
a  humbug,”  and  in  the  next  mornings 
paper  he  has  a  “bug”  of  an  “ad.”  that  “out 
bugs”  the  humbug  of  his  competitor. 

This  may  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
business,  and  all  kinds  of  professions, 
and  to  parties  and  politicians  generally. 

LET  US  LOOK  AT  THE  CLAYWORKING  SIDE 
OF  THIS  MATTER. 

Mr.  A.  has  a  very  excellent  clay  bed 
near  a  good  market  for  brick,  he  has  at 
his  command,  all  the  money  needed  to 
erect  a  first  rate  plant  for  brickmaking 
If  he  is  a  thoroughly  accomplished, 
expert  brickmaker,  he  will  have  little 
trouble  in  deciding  as  to  the  most  suita¬ 
ble  brick  machine,  tools  and  kiln,  for 
his  clay.  If  he  is  not  such  an  expert  he 
will  very  likely  get  the  Clay-Worker, 
and  look  through  it  to  see  if  he  can 
select  suitable  machinery,  and  a  kiln  for 
his  plant.  With  a  few  exceptions  he 
finds  every  machine  and  every  kiln  ad¬ 
vertised  to  be  the  very  best;  the  gram- 
mer  in  adjectives,  in  every  “ad.”  is  in 
the  superlative  degree,  and  after  going 
through  from  cover  to  cover  of  the 
Clay-Worker,  what  little  good  judg¬ 
ment  he  had  at  first  about  machinery 
and  kilns,  has  been  so  confused  and 
muddled,  that  he  is  in  despair,  or  ready 
to  take  the  advice,  good  or  bad,  of  the 
first  expert  in  selling  brick  machines 
and  kilns  that  he  meets. 

I  have  not  been  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  a 
critic  in  this  line  of  the  brick  business, 
I  have  simply  tried  to  tell  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  and  in  a  little  volume  entitled 
“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  what  I 
know  not  only  by  correct  theory,  but  by 
long  and  varied  practice  about  clay  and 
brickmaking.  In  so  doing,  I  have  said 
that  my  way  of  setting  and  burning 
brick,  (which  I  have  repeatedly  ex¬ 
plained  and  published  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,)  is  entirely  successful  and  sat¬ 
isfactory,  wherever  properly  tried.  I 
have  also  given  my  opinion  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  different  kinds  of  brick  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  have  also  said  distinctly  that 
I  have  no  brick  machine  or  kiln  on  the 
market,  nor  have  I  any  interest,  money 
or  personal  in  any  brick  machine  or 
brick  kiln,  for  sale  in  the  market. 

In  speaking  of  my  own  ways,  practice 
and  theory  in  brickmaking,  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  and  entirely  proper  that  I  should 


contrast  them  with  other  ways,  practice 
and  theory  of  making  brick.  In  doing  so 
I  went  straight  along,  and  did  not 
“dodge”  around  somebody’s  machine  or 
kiln,  for  fear  that  I  might  damage  it  by 
a  little  friction.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
the  private  interest  or  personal  side  of 
the  question.  I  had  no  special  favors  to 
give  and  I  asked  none,  “For  the  com¬ 
mon  good”  was  my  text.  If  I  have  tread 
upon  somebody’s  toes,  in  doing  what  I 
conceive  to  be  my  duty,  all  I  can  say,  is 
don’t  wear  tight  shoes,  and  keep  in  your 
own  path  and  I  won’t  hurt  you. 

THE  LATEST  FAULT  FINDER  OF  MY  WRIT¬ 
INGS,  IS  “DRY  PRESS  HINTS.” 

When  I  criticise  a  person  I  always 
give  my  name.  This  is  old-fashioned 
“Down  South”  propriety,  but  we  have 
got  more  used  to  more  cosmopolitan 
ways  since  the  little  fuss  that  Jefl  Davis 
had  with  Abe  Lincoln,  and  so  we  wave 
the  call  for  “coffee  and  pistols,”  and 
don’t  care  for  a  feller  “incog,”  so  long  as 
he  keeps  at  long  distance. 

My  friend  “Dry  Press  Hints,”  thinks  I 
don’t  know  much  about  changing  dies 
for  dry  press  machines,  and  has  done 
me  the  honor  to  show  me  by  diagrams 
in  his  late  July  article  in  Clay-Worker 
how  perfectly  a  die  may  be  filled  with 
dry  clay.  He  agrees  with  me  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  vary  one  or  two  ounces 
but  that  the  brick  are  all  of  the  same 
size.  Of  course  they  are  but  the  brick, 
having  the  least  weight  of  clay,  are  not 
thoroughly  pressed,  or  else  those  having 
the  most  clay,  are  over-pressed.  But  if  we 
admit,  that  every  mold,  has  exactly  the 
same  weight  of  clay,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  clay  in  the  mold  can  be  equally 
distributed.  There  cannot  be  the  same 
compactness,  from  end  to  'end  of  the 
mold,  the  middle  will  be  likely  to  be  a 
little  more  compact  than  the  ends,  or 
one  end  may  have  a  little  more  weight 
of  clay  than  the  other,  and  when  the 
die  impinges  on  the  clay,  it  does  not  or 
cannot  move  it,  only  in  a  vertical  direc¬ 
tion,  so  that  if  there  be  more  clay  in 
weight  in  the  middle  of  the  mold  than 
at  the  ends,  the  middle  of  the  brick  will 
be  more  dense  than  the  ends. 

THE  ONLY  POSSIBLE  WAY  TO  INSURE  EQUAL 
DENSITY  IN  DRY  PRESS  BRICK 

Is  to  have  the  mold  open  at  the  ends 
and  a  die,  or  plunger  at  each  end,  move 
exactly  at  the  same  time  with  a  top  die 
so  that  the  brick  would  be  pressed 
equally  from  all  sides,  and  have  a  uni¬ 
form  density.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
bottom  die  is  necessary.  A  body  of  dry 
clay  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  will  receive 


nearly  the  same  pressure  at  the  bottom 
as  at  the  top,  and  a  machine  would  be 
more  simple.  The  bottom  discharge 
die,  would  act  only  once,  and  that,  to 
push  the  brick  up  and  out  of  the  mold. 
I  think  an  end  pressure  to  dry  pressed 
brick,  would  be  a  great  improvement  on 
dry  presses,  especially  for  street  paving 
brick.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  dry  press 
machines  made  to  insure  a  perfectly 
uniform  brick  in  strength  and  density. 

My  friend  “Dry  Press  Hints”  may  do 
well  to  think  of  my  suggestion  and  if 
he  can  get  up  a  perfect  machine  thereby 
he  will  find  it  more  profitable,  than 
criticisms  of  my  writing. 

I  have  had  much  experience  with  dry 
press  machines,  and  though  I  don’t 
claim  to  know  all  that  is  worth  know¬ 
ing,  yet  I  cannot  accept  any  theory  not 
based  on  true  principles. 

My  friend,  “Dry  Press  Hints,”  (by  the 
by,  he  had  better  give  me  his  name  and 
address)  thinks  it  would  interest  me  to 
known  that  he  “water  smokes”  his 
“down  draft”  kilns,  by  the  up-draft  way. 
Yes,  I  think  you  are  sensible  in  that 
much  of  your  brick  burning;  but  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  comprehend  the  scien¬ 
tific  beauties  of  down  draft  brick  kilns, 
until  I  start  a  water  power  by  pumping 
the  water  up  to  the  wheel  by  a  steam 
engine;  then  I  will  run  a  brick  machine 
by  cheap  water  power,  and  burn  the 
brick  in  a  “down  draft  kiln.” 

My  friend,  “Dry  Press  Hints,”  says, 
“he  will  leave  this  controversy  to  any 
who  have  more  spare  time  than  he,”  and 
then  “resume  his  series  of  Dry  Press 
Hints.” 

My  good  frjend,  “Dry  Press  Hints,”  is 
in  sight  of  the  aflectation  line  of  contro¬ 
versy,  when  he  so  curtly  dismisses  what 
he  calls  controversy  with  me.  I  never 
invited,  or  provoked  a  dispute  with  “Dry 
Press  Hints.”  I  am  very  glad  to  sayany- 
thing  true,  good  and  useful;  and  if  it  pro¬ 
vokes  jealousy,  or  opposition  not  found¬ 
ed  on  the  logic  of  truth,  it  is  proof  that 
I  am  doing  some  good;  so  I  try  to  “scat¬ 
ter  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  after 
many  days  it  shall  return  to  me  again.” 
I  am  not  so  self  conceited  that  I  cannot 
see  my  own  faults,  I  have  good  sight  yet, 
I  have  written  this  article  without  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  without  any  personal  preju¬ 
dice  or  ill  feeling.  I  am  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  any  matter  that  will  in  any  way 
benefit  the  clay  craft.  I  began  work  in  a 
brick  yard  about  70  years  ago;  being  then 
ten  years  old.  I  have  been  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  at  the  business  ever  since.  1 
think  I  could  mold  a  days  work  of  first 
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class  mud  brick  now.  I  have  out  lived 
the  hand  making  age  of  brick  and  the 
first  machine  age,  and  am  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  second.  When  I  was  a  boy 
no  man  even  dreamed  of  the  present 
progress  of  brickmaking.  God  only 
knows  of  the  future  developments  of 
the  clay  art.  I  have  tried  to  “keep  up 
with  the  procession,”  my  march  has 
been  long,  varied  and  sometimes  peril¬ 
ous,  and  discouraging,  but  God,  blessed 
me  with  an  iron  constitution  and  with 
a  moral  courage  born  of  faith  in  his 
promises  and  ever  present  fatherhood 
and  care.  I  cannot  but  venerate  the  old 
craft  to  which  I  belong.  Some  people 
say  to  me,  “Why  do  you  bother  yourself 
with  clay  writing?”  I  say  with  Paul, 
“Woe  is  me  if  I  talk  not  clay  work.” 
The  greatest,  grandest,  most  sacred  and 
lonely  teacher  of  all  ages  past,  or  to 
come,  was  Jesus  of  Nazeretli,  he  was  the 
source  of  all  true  riches,  and  the  only 
true  millionaire  that  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  live  on  this  earth.  It  his  whole  life 
was  spent  in  doing  good  to  his  fellows, 
with  no  earthly  pay,  but  a  cruel  death, 
why  should  the  best  of  us  hesitate  to  use 
our  poor,  weak  talents  and  means  to  help 
our  fellows,  and  especially  our  crafts¬ 
men? 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

GLAZE. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


HE  subject  of  glaze 
has  been  talked  and 
written  about  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  by  var¬ 
ious  parties  and  has 
been  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  canvassed, 
but,  possibly,  all  has 
not  been  said  yet. 
Even  granting  that 
all  that  may  be 
written  now  will  be  a 
repetition  we  venture 
a  few  thoughts,  remembering  that  good 
things  bear  repetition.  New  readers  are 
constantly  being  added  to  the  list  who 
to  the  Clay-Worker  for  information 
and  pointers  as  to  the  status  of  the  art 
of  clayworking. 

This  latter  fact  alone  will  justify  the 
writing  and  publishing  old  matter  in 
new  forms. 

In  general  terms,  glaze  is  understood 
to  mean  a  thin,  vitreous  or  glassy  coat¬ 
ing  upon  the  surface  of  clay  wares. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  certain 
materials  must  be  brought  together 


under  certain  conditions  and  subjected 
to  specific  modes  of  treatment,  and,  in 
order  that  a  glaze  may  be  formed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ware  it  is  essential 
that  the  ingiedients  of  glass  shall  be 
upon  the  surface  and  that  they  shall  be 
there  subjected  to  the  treatment  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  glass  of  them. 

There  are  two  methods  in  common 
use  for  producing  glaze;  slip  glaze  and 
salt  glaze. 

Slip  glaze  is  usually  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  grades  of 
pottery.  This  is  made  by  dipping  or 
washing  the  ware  in  a  solution  of  the 
ingredients.  This  wash  is  generally 
made  of  a  slip  clay  or  a  clay  that  is 
found  to  possess  the  essential  ingredi¬ 
ents. 

These  slip  clays  are  found  in  nature 
in  certain  localities  and  are  made  arti¬ 
cles  of  commerce  by  the  parties  who 
possess  the  beds.  Sometimes  the  glaze 
is  only  wanted  on  one  surface  of  the 
ware  as  in  encaustic  tile. 

It  is  often  made  in  these  cases  by 
placing  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
ware,  when  it  is  set  in  the  kiln,  the 
materials  for  the  glaze  in  a  pulverized 
state. 

When  heated  in  burning  the  slip  or 
materials  for  forming  the  glaze  are  fused 
and  the  desired  result  is  thus  obtained. 

Varied  and  beautiful  colors  of  glazing 
are  obtained  by  adding  coloring  matter 
to  the  materials  used  in  the  production 
of  this  class  of  glazings,  or  by  the  use  of 
different  substances  from  which  to  form 
the  glaze.  High  art  tiles  owe  much  of 
their  beauty  and  value  as  decorative 
material  to  the  colorings  given  to  them 
in  and  under  the  glazing.  With  a  trans¬ 
parent  glazing,  decorations  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ware  before  the  glaz¬ 
ing  is  applied,  are  given  a  beautiful  and 
delicate  appearance. 

The  handsome  and  artistic  china, 
with  which  recent  art  and  enterprise 
have  made  us  all  familiar,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  placing  the  decorations  upon 
the  ware  and  afterwards  making  it  per¬ 
manent  by  “firing”  and  protecting  the 
whole  with  a  glazed  surface. 

The  purely  transparent  glazing  and 
those  of  decorative  colorings  are  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  the  use  of  carefully 
selected  ingredients  that  contain  known 
properties  but  in  the  glazing  of  the 
coarser  grades  of  pottery  the  native  slip 
clays  are  used.  These  give  results  that 
are  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  intend¬ 
ed  but  because  of  the  impurities  they 
contain  the  colors  are  often  dull  and 


unsightly.  With  this  class  of  goods  it 
is  imperviousness  that  is  essential  while 
beauty  is  of  secondary  importance. 

Sewer  pipe  are  usually  made  of  clays 
that  do  not  thoroughly  vitrify  nor  fuse 
sufficiently  in  burning  to  render  the 
pipe  impervious  to  water  and  the  liquids 
of  the  sewer.  This  lack  of  impervious¬ 
ness,  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
first-class  sewer  pipe,  is  remedied  or 
rather  an  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  it 
by  the  application  of  a  salt  glaze  to  the 
surface.  This  is  made  by  throwing 
common  salt,  chloride  of  sodium,  into 
the  furnaces  while  the  ware  is  heated 
to  a  high  degree.  The  salt  volatilizes 
and  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  ware  is  decomposed,  form¬ 
ing  a  fusible  silicate  of  sodium.  This, 
wherever  perfect,  forms  an  impervious 
coating. 


PROVISIONS  AGAINST  FIRE  LOSS. 

THE  number  of  tile  factories  that 
have  gone  up  in  smoke  and  flame 
in  the  past  few  months  leads  us 
to  advise  needful  means  for  protection. 
But  few  tile  factories  can  get  insurance 
at  any  living  rate  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  bad  risks. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  provision 
is  made  for  extinguishing  a  fire,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  extra  liability  to  fire. 
A  few  barrels  of  water  stationed  at  con¬ 
venient  points  about  tbe  factory  and  on 
the  roofs,  with  buckets  hung  on  the 
barrels,  so  that  a  spry  man  in  a  moment 
of  time  might  put  out  an  incipient  blaze 
would  probably  be  the  means  of  saving 
half  of  the  factories  that  burn. 

Light  ladders  of  suitable  lengths  hung 
where  they  can  be  used  without  any 
delay,  in  ascending  to  the  roof  or  any 
part  of  the  building  are  indispensable. 
The  writer  keeps  a  light  16  foot  ladder 
hung  on  the  side  of  a  plank  fence  half 
way  between  the  house  and  barn,  where 
it  can  be  got  quickly  if  needed  in  case 
of  fire.  One  or  more  should  be  kept  in 
every  tile  factory — not  up  in  a  loft  or  in 
some  corner,  where  it  cannot  be  got  hold 
of,  but  out  of  doors  near  by  where  it 
will  not  be  out  of  reach  when  wanted 
quickly.  Such  provisions  are  wise  and 
should  be  provided  to  prevent  loss — of¬ 
ten  sad  disasters. — Drainage  Journal. 


The  advertiser  who  has  enthusiasm 
without  prudence  and  judgment  to 
guide  him  is  like  a  blind  horse  with 
lots  of  mettle — liable  to  dash  into  dan¬ 
ger. — Exchange , 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  A  POIK. 


Old  King  Coal 
Was  a  merry  old  soul, 

A  merry  old  soul  was  he; 

So  I  always  heard, 

Upon  my  word, 

When  I  lived  in  the  nurseree. 

And  they  added  remarks  on  his  pipe  and  his 
glass 

And  his  calling  for  fiddlers  three. 


But  Old  King  Coal 
Seems  an  altered  old  soul, 

An  altered  old  soul  seems  he, 

So - him  and  his  pipe,  his  glass  and  his  fid¬ 

dlers  three, 

— Selected  from  my  $7.50  per  ton  coal  bin. 


FRIEND,  pos- 
si  b  1  y  well 
meaning, 
writes  to  ask  if 
I  have  ever 
“dabbled  i  n 
poetry,  eith¬ 
er  original  or 
selected.”  If 
he  means  to 
inquire  if  I 
have  ever  se- 
lected,  the 
poems  that 
others  have 
written  and 
appended  my 
own  name 
thereto  I  must 
in  my  present 
self-confessing 
mood,  reply  in  the  affirmative.  I  have 

written  and  borrowed  -  verse;  re- 

plevined  lyrics  from  other  people’s 
waste  baskets  and  relabelled  them  as 
mine  own  compositions;  pilferred  pas¬ 
toral  poems  from  the  literary  pastures 
of  gifted  pastors;  diluted  the  morals  of 
didactic  verse  written  by  deceased  poets 
and  sold  the  same  as  original  to  unsus¬ 
pecting  publishers  of  Sunday  school 
papers;  appropriated  elegaic  verse  from 


the  files  of  the  Undertaker’s  Journal  only 
to  re-sell  them,  to  be  given  to  the  public 
as  the  product  of  my  profilic  pen,  sun¬ 
dry  bits  of  epic  verse  that  were  written 
by  old  Epic  himself  for  the  Calliope 
Muse  when  he  was  the  staff  poet  lariat 
of  that  excellent  publication. 

In  fact  I  was  born  a  poet  but  got  side¬ 
tracked  by  unappreciative  parents. 


I  was  not  anxious,  as  a  boy, 

To  be  a  ruthless  pirate, 

Nor  was  my  only  source  of  joy 
To  load  a  gun  and  fire  it: 

No  thirst  had  I  for  daring  deed— 
That  all  the  world  might  know  it— 
It  was  my  only  hope  and  heed 
To  be  a  first  class  poet. 

I  vowed,  with  no  untutored  mind, 

I’d  grapple  with  the  matter, 


That  none  should  call  what  I  should  grind, 
Inconsequential  chatter. 

While  yet  my  years  one  figure  told 
I  entered  into  training— 

I  swore  that  “hot”  rhymed  with  “cold” 
And  “dry”  quite  well  with  “raining.” 

- but  I  was  not  appreciated.  When 

I  got  beyond  the  pale  of  parental  au- 


The  Lodging  House  Keeper  Had  No  Poetio  Soul. 

•  ' 


thority  I  tried  it  again,  but  I  encoun¬ 
tered  a  ring,  an  editorial  conspiracy 
which  has  ever  kept  my  noblest  works 
from  print  and  which  also  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  great  living 
American  poet.  It  is  too  late  now.  I 
have  grown  too  old  and  modest  to  claim 
the  title. 

Once  I  was  appreciated,  only  once.  I 
wrote : 

Out  from  her  window  the  lodging-house  keeper 
Gazed  mournfully  over  the  dull  cheerless  lake 
And,  gazing,  her  heart  sank  deeper  and  deeper; 
Her  room  ne’er  the  ghost  of  a  lodger  would 
take.  Etc.,  etc. 

I  was  living  in  a  small  town  upon  the 
lake  shore  near  Chicago  and  sent  my 
effusion  to  the  only  daily  paper  there. 


Cupid:— “Look  out!  Here  comes  the  intelligent 
compositor  and  his  crowd." 


They  printed  it.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  editor  had  thus  favored  me.  When 
I  came  home  my  trunk  was  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  My  lodging  house  keeper  had 
read  my  poem  and  taken  it  as  personal 


— just  as  she  had  often  taken  my 
cologne  and  bitters. 

Then,  again,  typesetters  have  discour¬ 
aged  me  greatly.  One  of  the  many 
grand  things  I  have  written  commenced 
thus: 

Twangthe  lyre,  sound  the  lute  and 
Crown  my  brow  with  music,  too; 

While  you’re  at  it  wreath  the  goblet, 

For  I  sing  of  love,  I  do. 

Oh!  ’tis  of  a  youth  and  maiden, 

As  all  love  songs  ought  to  be! 

And  he  was  with  Cupid  stricken 
As  to  that,  so,  too,  was  she. 

Etc.,  etc. 

And  the  blinketty,  blanketty  printers 
dallied  with  it,  and  it  appeared  thus: 

Bang  the  lyre,  pound  hissnute  and 
Drown  the  crow,  his  music,  too; 

While  you’re  at  it  wean  the  gobbler, 

For  I  sing  of  love,  I  do. 


Design  for  a  Poet  Tag  to  accompany  each  Poetic 
License. 

Oh!  ’tis  of  a  tough  old  maiden,  ■ 

As  all  stove  tongs  ought  to  be! 

And  he  was  with  chol’ra  stricken, 

As  to  that,  so,  too,  was  she. 

Etc.,  etc. 

And  yet  people  wonder  why  I  don’t 
write  original  poetry  instead  of  stealing 
it.  Charles  Lederer. 


A  NEW  DRY  PRESS. 

On  page  159  we  introduce  the  “Prog¬ 
ress  Dry  Press.”  Though  this  is  its  first 
appearance  to  the  trade  generally,  it  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  machine, 
having  been  in  regular  use  at  the  yards 
of  the  Tower  Grove  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
for  several  years,  so  that  in  no  sense  is 
it  an  experiment,  but  has  demonstrated 
great  capacity  and  other  good  qualities. 
Those  interested  will  confer  a  favor  on 
the  manufacturers  by  writing  them  for 
circulars  giving  a  detailed  description 
of  the  “Progress”  and  its  advantages. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

FIRE  CLAYS  AND  THEIR  PROPER 
APPLICATION. 

THE  ALKALIES  AS  IMPURITIES. 

IT  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find 
a  strata  of  clay  in  any  locality  which 
does  not  contain,  at  least,  a  trace  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  These  two 
elements,  or  what  are  understood  to  be 
“The  Alkalies,”  are,  strictly  speaking, 
fluxing  agents,  and,  as  such,  are  the 
most  active  of  any  of  the  accidental  im¬ 
purities  in  fire  clay. 

As  a  rule,  the  sole  object  in  mining 
fire  clay  has  been  to  excavate  where  the 
product  shows  the  least  sign  of  these 
elements  or  others,  which  will  unite 
with  the  silica  of  fire  clay  to  form  fusi¬ 
ble  silicates.  Clays,  that  show  4-5  per 
cent,  of  alkalies  in  their  composition, 
have  been  thrown  into  the  dump'  and 
later, to  the  surprise  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  advent  of  this  apparently  impure 
clay  has  made  it  possible  for  other  clays 
to  be  raised  to  a  very  high  standard  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  peculiar 
classes  of  work. 

Whether  by  theory  or  by  chance, 
these  results  have  been  attained  and 
the  virtue  of  a  fire  brick  mixture  has 
been  traced  back  to  the  clay  which  had 
originally  gone  into  the  dump.  Such 
conclusions  were  not  jumped  at  or  con¬ 
ceived  of  hastily,  but  are  the  fruits  of 
patient  research,  which  places  these  facts 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

Sodium  and  potassium  are  not  such 
“draw  backs”  and  despised  elements  to 
those  who  would  use  them  where  they 
were  intended  to  go.  Physical  structure 
is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick,  to  give  the 
product  a  characteristic  which  may  be 
acquired  by  chemical  agencies,  though 
the  superiority  of  it  cannot  be  credited 
to  its  chemical  composition  alone. 

Theoretical  and  practical  investiga¬ 
tions  not  only  teach  us  that  potassium 
and  sodium  cannot  be  spared  from 
mixtures,  which  are  giving  excellent  re¬ 
fractory  results,  but  we  are  also  sure  to 
learn  that  so  many  conditions  exist 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  theory,  that  its  field  is 
limited  and  the  formula  would  vary  in 
harmony  with  the  composition  of  the 
clay. 

The  method  of  manufacture,  the 
manner  of  burning  and  the  percentages 
of  other  elements  present  are  all  import¬ 
ant  facts,  both  of  which  eflect  the  refrac¬ 
tory  properties  of  a  fire  brick  quite  as 


much  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
alkalies. 

As  is  true  of  the  other  bases  in  fire 
clay  it  does  not  matter  whether  these 
elements,  sodium  and  pottassim,  are 
present  as  the  chloride,  sulphate  or 
silicates,  the  effect  of  the  elements 
themselves  upon  the  clay  is  the  same, 
for  if  they  are  not  in  the  form  of  silicates 
when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  they  will 
speedily  become  so  when  burned  in  the 
kiln. 

There  are,  probably,  no  two  elements 
that  make  up  the  composition  of  fire 
clay  which  form  more  fusible  silicates 
than  the  alkalies.  They  are  often  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fusing  quality  of 
paving  brick  mixtures,  and  while  com¬ 
paratively  low  in  percentage  by  weight, 
they  do  their  work  very  thoroughly. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  FIRE  CLAY. 

Fire  clays  containing  enough  alkalies 
or  other  fluxing  agents  to  “vitrify,”  when 
burned  in  a  kiln,  show  a  larger  shrink¬ 
age  than  more  refractory  clays  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  treatment.  By  ex¬ 
amining  the  analyses  of  such  clays  and 
observing  the  shrinkage  of  each,  the 
fact  becomes  apparent  that  this  change, 
in  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  sample, 
is  directly  dependent  upon,  and  bears  a 
close  relation  to,  the  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  fire  clay.  This  suggests 
the  fact  that  the  shrinkages  of  clay,  as 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
either  paving  or  fire  brick,  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  two  general  causes  which 
might  be  classified  in  the  following 
manner  : 

1.  Shrinkage  due  to  loss  of  water  of 
combination. 

2.  Shrinkage  due  to  semi-fusion. 

Clays  which  come  more  directly  un¬ 
der  the  first  head  are  of  the  refractory 
varieties,  containing  practically  nothing 
but  alumina,  silica  and  water  of  com¬ 
bination. 

In  burning  clays  which  run  as  high 
as  85  per  cent,  of  silica,  it  is  true  that 
the  shrinkage  is  comparatively  slight 
and  also  as  the  silica  decreases  in  the 
sample  it’s  shrinkage  increases,  in  a 
manner  that  is  constant  and  apparently 
dependent  upon  the  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  clay. 

In  these  refractory  clays,  bearing 
little  else  than  silica,  alumina  and  water 
in  their  composition,  it  is  natural  for 
the  alumina  to  increase,  in  percentage 
by  weight,  as  the  silica  decreases, — 
which  is  the  case. 

But  while  the  silica  and  alumina  are 


varying  in  this  way  there  is  another 
change  which  is  going  on  in  the  clay 
and  is  an  important  feature,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  matter  of  shrinkage. 

By  examining  analyses  of  several  clays 
the  fact  appears  that  with  an  increase 
of  alumina  invariably  comes  more  water 
of  combination.  The  variation  of  this 
constituent  is  in  a  constant  ratio  with 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  alumina  present,  which  furnishes 
a  reason  for  the  high  alumina  clays 
possessing  such  an  excessive  shrinkage, 
and  also  explains  what  I  mean  by 
“water  shrinkage.”  Almost  every  form 
of  clay, whether  in  a  coarse,  disintegrated 
or  plastic  state,  sustains  a  shrinkage 
when  burned  in  a  kiln. 

The  fact  that  plasticity  of  clay  usually 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  alumina, 
does  not  account  for  the  highest  alumina 
clays  carrying  the  most  water. 

Water  of  combination  is  not  “held 
up”  by  the  clay  by  reason  of  its  peculi¬ 
arly  physical  condition.  The  bond  is 
chemical  and  depends  directly  upon 
the  quantity  of  pure  silicate  of  alumina 
(kaolinite)  present. 

By  drying  clay  at  100°  (centigrade)  all 
the  moisture  is  expelled  and  passes  off 
in  the  form  of  steam,  leaving  only  the 
water  of  combination,  (index  of  water 
shrinkage),  which  will  remain  as  a  part 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  clay 
till  the  temperature  shall  have  reached 
110°  (centigrade),  when  it  becomes  ab¬ 
solutely  anhydrous.  Shrinkage  due  to 
semi-fusion  or  vitrifaction  supplements 
the  “water  shrinkage”  and  indicates  an¬ 
other  form  which  takes  place  at  a  still 
higher  temperature,  the  effect  resulting 
partially  from  a  chemical  reaction  in 
the  formation  of  certain  fusible  silicates, 
though  principally  from  physical 
changes. 

If  a  sample  of  clay,  containing  about 
4  per  cent,  of  alkalies,  is  dried,  relieved 
of  its  moisture  at  100°  (centigrade), then 
put  into  a  kiln  and  burned  at  a  moder¬ 
ately  red  heat,  the  loss  in  size  or  cubical 
contents  determines  its  “water  shrink¬ 
ages.” 

By  raising  the  temperature  to  a  point 
at  which  the  clay  becomes  vitrified,  as 
the  result  of  the  presence  of  4  per  cent, 
of  alkalies,  it’s  shrinkage  (in  inches  per 
foot)  has  about  doubled  itself.  Such 
shrinkage  is  plainly  due  to  vitrifaction 
or  a  solidfication  of  the  particles  of  clay, 
when  in  a  state  of  semi-fusion.  This 
shrinkage  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  fluxing  impurities  of  iron,  lime  and 
magnesia,  as  well  as  the  alkalies,  and 
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also  upon  the  temperature,  which  gov¬ 
erns  the  closures  or  completeness  of 
the  vitrifaction.  For  one  kiln  in  which 
the  heat  employed  is  fairly  constant,  the 
variation  of  the  shrinkage,  due  to  vitri¬ 
faction  of  different  clays, could  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  comparative  way,  the  results 
of  which  would  be  controlled  by  the 
combinations  of  fluxing  impurities  and 
the  quantities  of  each. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  I  am  in  hopes 
to  formulate  “a  rule  for  determining  the 
coefficient  of  shrinkage  due  to  loss  of 
water”  from  experiments  performed  up¬ 
on  highly  refractory  plastic  clays. 

Charles  Ferry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPON DENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


Coxeyism— A  Reply  to  Mr.  Walling. 
Editor  Clay -Worker : 

In  perusing  the  columns  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  to-day  I  find  a  correspondent 
from  Denver,  who  signs  himself  John 
E.  Walling.  Now,  I  have  not  the  pleas¬ 
ure  nor  the  honor  of  being  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Walling,  nevertheless  I  must 
reply  to  his  statements. 

1st.  He  says,  “Bad  legislation  has  been 
going  on  for  twenty-one  years.”  To  this  I 
take  issue.  Business  in  Denver  has 
been  good  from  the  year  1879  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  year  1893,  every  man 
who  wanted  work  could  get  it  at  good 
remunerative  wages,  but  the  trouble 
with  our  workmen  is,  they  think  they 
know  their  employer’s  business  better 
than  he  does  himself.  I  am  a  brick 
manufacturer,  and  when  I  was  paying 
brick  moulders  $3.50  per  day,  and  other 
labor  in  proportion,  these  men  would 
sit  down  and  figure  up  what  they 
thought  my  bricks  cost  to  manufacture, 
and  then  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was 
time  to  order  a  strike,  and  strike  they 
would,  and  neither  work  themselves 
nor  let  any  one  else  work. 

Mr.  Walling  says  the  producer  receives 
none  of  the  benefits.  Why  don’t  these 
producers  start  business  for  themselves? 
This  country  is  free  to  all  men  to  go 
into  business,  unless  when  interrupted 
by  mobs,  such  as  this  State  has  experi¬ 
enced  for  the  past  four  or  five  months 
at  Cripple  Creek,  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving  $3  per  day  for  nine  hours  work, 
in  a  dry  and  healthy  camp;  but  they 


were  not  satisfied,  they  must  keep  up 
their  reputation  and  strike,  thereby 
holding  millions  of  dollars  of  gold  out 
of  the  market,  and  these  are  part  of  the 
men  who  marched  out  with  Mr.  Coxey. 

2nd.  Mr.  Walling  says, “If  our  House 
and  Senate  were  composed  of  just  such 
men,  the  times  through  which  we  are 
passing  would  never  have  been  experi¬ 
enced.”  God  forbid  such  a  calamity. 
We  have  them  in  office  to-day  in  Colo¬ 
rado  from  Governor  down,  and  the 
statesmanship  which  these  gentlemen 
have  shown  to  the  country  has  made 
our  beautiful  city  what  she  is  to-day. 
Confidence  in  the  city  destroyed,  and 
no  man  who  has  the  means  will  invest 
one  dollar  while  our  State  is  governed 
by  a  set  of  men  who  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  anarchists,  who  have  been 
fighting  amongst  themselves,  and  with 
the  appointments  they  have  made,  ever 
since  they  went  into  office.  But,  thank 
God,  the  day  will  shortly  arrive  when 
the  citizens  of  this  State  will  wipe  them 
off  of  the  face  of  the  earth  'politically. 

3rd.  As  the  preachers  say — Mr.  Wall¬ 
ing’s  threats  will  cut  a  small  figure  with 
law  abiding  citizens.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States,  no  matter  what 
political  party  may  be  in  power,  will  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  uphold  all  law 
abiding  citizens;  and  such  braggarts  as 
this  Mr.  Walling  will  be  found  skulking 
in  the  rear,  should  the  time  ever  come 
when  men  will  be  called  upon  to  protect. 
Old  Glory. 

A  few  words  now  about  silver :  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  is  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  but  those  who  wish  the  success 
of  our  State  don’t  want  the  impression 
to  go  abroad  that  Colorado  has  no  other 
resources  than  silver.  There  is  no  raw 
material  under  the  sun  but  what  can  be 
found  in  unlimited  quantities  in  this 
State  besides  the  precious  metals, and  if 
these  sore  heads  had  sense  enough  to 
either  work  or  let  other  people  work 
who  want  to,  Colorado’s  output  of  gold 
in  the  ensuing  year  would  be  so  great 
that  silver  mining  would  be  almost 
forgotten.  Lack  of  confidence  is  what 
is  detrimental  to  this  State,  and  that 
will  not  be  restored  until  we  purge  our¬ 
selves  of  what  is  called  the  Populist 
party,  which  will  be  done  most  emphat¬ 
ically  at  the  coming  November  election. 
When  that  is  accomplished  Mr.  Walling 
will  find  Denver  turning  out  her  mill¬ 
ion  and  a  quarter  of  bricks  daily,  as  she 
was  doing  before  she  disgraced  herself 
by  placing  the  State  in  the  hands  of 


men  like  Gov.  Waite,  who  couldn’t 
make  $5  a  week  in  Russellburg,  Pa., 
where  he  originally  hailed  from. 

June  21,  ’94.  John  McCain. 


The  Situation  at  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  month  that  has  passed  since  our 
last  letter  to  you  has  been  one  full  of 
exciting  incidents,  fraught  with  many 
anxieties  and  dangers  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  country,  and  especially  to 
those  residents  of  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
Quiet  now  reigns  in  and  about  Chicago, 
and  business  has  assumed  its  normal 
condition  with  one  exception,  that  it  is 
falling  very  far  short  of  its  usual  volume; 
and  especially  we  believe  this  to  be  true 
in  regard  to  the  building  interest. 
Careful  inquiries  made  of  brickmakers 
in  Chicago  and  others  connected  with 
the  building  trade  seems  to  establish 
the  fact  beyond  question  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  less  building 
operations  under  way  than  at  any  time 
during  the  last  decade.  There  is  no 
well  defined  opinion  among  manufac¬ 
turers,  dealers  or  contractors  in  the 
building  line  as  to  what  the  fall  trade 
will  be.  There  is  a  cloud  hanging  over 
business,  which  hides  from  view  any,  if 
there  be  any,  prospects  for  renewed 
energy  in  the  line  of  new  construction. 
From  the  records  of  the  city  department 
of  building,  there  is  shown  a  decrease 
in  the  totals  of  the  first  half  of  1894 and 
the  first  six  months  of  1893  of  $1,776,905. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  1893  fell  far  short  of 
the  usual  volume  of  business  in  build¬ 
ing  lines  compared  with  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  not  taking  it  into  account  the 
extra  building  due  to  the  holding  of  the 
World’s  Fair. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  strikers  in  the  Debs 
insurrection  there  were  several  large  and 
permanent  improvements  about  to 
be  started,  all  preliminaries  having 
been  arranged  and  negotiations  for 
great  sums  of  money  completed,  but 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  authorities 
in  Chicago  to  protect  property,  they 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  these  im¬ 
provements,  which  would  have  been  an 
honor  and  a  credit  to  this  city  and  have 
given  employment  to  many  builders 
and  contractors,  and  a  small  army  of 
laboring  men,  and  would  have  been  of 
great  value  to  material  men  have  been 
abondoned,  at  least  for  the  present.  We 
feel  that  there  can  be  no  good  grounds 
for  the  feelings  manifested  by  capital  in 
these  cases.  While  Chicago  has  suf- 
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fered  more  than  can  be  told,  owing  to 
the  demagogism  of  its  mayor  and  the 
Governor  of  this  State,  still  Chicago  is 
here  and  stands  ready  to  maintain  its 
supremacy  and  stability  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions.  Its  prestige  and 
its  strength  can  not  be  undermined  nor 
destroyed  by  the  combination  of  any 
plotting  politicians.  Mayor  Hopkins 
claims  that  he  put  down  the  strike,  and 
not  the  United  States  government.  If 
he  was  able  to  do  so  after  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  passed  far  beyond  its  first  start¬ 
ing,  and  the  expectations  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  he  certainly  could  have  put 
it  down  with  a  great  deal  less  effort,  and 
saved  immense  sums  in  values  destroyed 
and  losses  to  be  borne  by  the  public. 
Chicago  will  hold  Mayor  Hopkins  re¬ 
sponsible  for  very  much,  if  not  all,  that 
has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  from  this  last  strike. 

We  notice  on  the  part  of  many  writers 
in  the  public  press  a  sentimental  dem¬ 
agogism,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an 
expression,  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Pullman 
for  not  having  submitted  to  some  plan 
of  arbitration  voluntarily,  or  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago 
and  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Railway  U  nion  to  make  a 
demand  for  such  arbitiation.  We  are 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Pullman  had  anything  to  arbitrate,  and 
we  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  especially  those  in  Chicago, 
should  be  offering  up  thanks  instead  of 
fault-finding  that  Mr.  Pullman  had  the 
business  sagacity  and  a  character  strong 
enough  to  resist  all  such  appeals  even 
to  the  end.  We  contend  that  if  Mr. 
Pullman  had  in  any  wise  conceded  in 
the  demands  of  Mr.  Debs — no  matter  by 
whom  piesented — the  cause  of  law  and 
order  would  have  been  the  loser  and 
American  Railway  Union  would  have 
been  victorious.  We  believe  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  one  that  can  not  be  set  aside  or 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  by  any  argu¬ 
ment  that  may  be  brought  against  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  as  to  Mr. 
Pullman’s  duty  toward  his  ex-employes, 
and  that  he  should  have  contributed  to 
their  aid  and  support  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  declare  a  dividend  for  his 
company.  This  position  is  wholly  un¬ 
tenable  as  tbe  dividends  that  have  been 
declared  on  Pullman  stock  were  made 
in  the  past  and  not  from  earnings  made 
under  the  depressed  condition  of  things 
as  they  now  exist  in  this  country.  If 
we  rightly  understand  it,  Mr.  Pullman 
and  the  Board  of  the  Pullman  Company 


hold  the  funds  of  that  organization  in 
trust.  Its  earnings  do  not  belong  to  Mr. 
Pullman,  nor  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
but  to  the  stockholders  whose  money  is 
invested  in  the  enterprise,  and  we  con¬ 
tend  that  Mr.  Pullman  or  the  directors 
of  the  Pullman  Company  have  no  right 
in  law  or  justice  to  appropriate  one  cent 
of  the  money  of  its  stockholders  to  any 
purpose  whatever,  except  to  those  which 
are  proper  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  company;  and  earnings  once 
made  belong  to  the  stockholders  and 
not  to  them.  We  can  see  no  difference 
in  the  position,  in  this  regard,  between 
the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 
an  industrial  corporation  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Board  of  Directors  of  bank, 
and  we  think  that  no  one  would  contend 
that  the  officers  of  a  bank  or  its  directors 
have  any  right  to  part  with  one  cent  of 
the  bank’s  money  for  any  purpose  out¬ 
side  of  the  stockholders’  interests.  Mr. 
Pullman  may  be  a  hard  master,  or  he 
may  not.  That  is  a  matter  between  Mr. 
Pullman  and  his  men.  If  they  do  not 
wish  to  work  for  him  they  are  at  liberty 
to  lay  kown  their  tools  any  day  and  go 
elsewhere.  They  are  not  “slaves”  or 
“serfs,”  as  some  labor  unions  are  fond  of 
calling  them.  They  were  certainly  in 
as  good  a  condition  to  go  before  the 
strike  as  they  are  now  after  it  is  over. 
But  the  long  train  of  evils  that  followed 
the  strike  will  not  end  yet.  We  believe 
that  it  is  possible  that  just  such  a 
climax  was  necessary  to  show  labor  and 
capital  where  and  how  they  stand.  It 
was  good  to  know  that  there  were  laws 
that  could  be  upheld,  and  that  our 
nation  had  a  quick,  strong  pulse,  and 
that  there  was  protection  for  all  in  the 
the  late  trouble.  Matters  must  right 
themselves,  and  the  atmosphere  clear 
itself.  Better  days  are  before  us. 

We  notice  that  an  ordinance  has  been 
intoduced  in  the  Chicago  City  Council 
regulating  the  dimensions  of  paving 
brick.  It  orders  that  when  any  avenue, 
street,  alley  or  public  place  shall  be 
ordered  paved,  the  brick  used  shall  be 
made  from  pure  shale,  or  mixture  of 
shale  and  potter’s  clay  of  a  quality  equal 
to  that  found  in  Canton,  or  Zanesville, 
or  Hocking  Valley  in  Ohio,  provided 
that  the  portion  of  the  clay  used  shall 
not  exceed  25  per  cent.  The  ordinance 
also  directs  that  the  dimension  of  the 
brick  shall  not  be  less  than  1\  inches, 
nor  more  than  9  inches  in  length,  4 
inches  in  depth,  and  not  lessthan  2\  or 
more  than  3  inches  in  thickness,  with 
rounded  edges  with  a  radius  of  f  of 


an  inch.  An  amendment  was  offered 
changing  the  dimensions  from  9 
to  8J  inches,  and  the  2\  to 
2U  and  the  3  to  2£.  We  also  notice  a 
letter  signed  by  C.  H.  Flagg,  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  public  works,  indorsing  the 
amendment.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  the 
Chicago  Council  working  in  the  interests 
of  some  special  brick  manufacturer  or 
manufactory. 

In  1892  there  was  a  club  organized  in 
Chicago  called  the  Chicago  Brickmakers’ 
Club,  which  had  a  membership  includ¬ 
ing  most  of  the  Chicago  brickmakers. 
It  was  in  no  way  a  trust,  nor  was  it 
organized  with  the  view  of  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  regulation  or  es¬ 
tablishing  of  prices.  This  organization 
lasted  something  like  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  finally  the  World’s  Fair 
and  other  things  coming  up  it  failed  to 
have  meetings  and  gradually  ceased  to 
exist.  One  of  the  Chicago  papers  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  making  a 
great  hue  and  cry  about  a  brick  trust 
organized  in  1892,  and,  still  in  existence 
— organized,  of  course  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  article  in  said  paper  to  rob 
the  people.  It  is  intimated  in  certain 
circles  that  the  object  of  said  paper  is 
blackmail.  Certainly  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  personal  character  of  the  individual 
members  of  this  supposed  association 
are  taken  up  one  by  one  in  the  columns 
of  this  paper  and  abused  in  the  most 
indecent  and  outrageous  manner.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows:  The 
club  was  organized  as  a  social  affair 
only,  and  no  prices  were  allowed  to  be 
mentioned  at  any  of  its  meetings  or  dis¬ 
cussed  in  any  manner  by  any  of  the 
members.  The  rules  and  by-laws  of  the 
club  were  such  that  it  could  not  be  al¬ 
lowed.  We  notice  in  last  night’s  issue 
of  this  paper  it  is  claimed  the  Attorney- 
General  will  take  the  matter  up  and 
bring  the  membership  to  an  account¬ 
ing.  If  such  a  course  is  undertaken  by 
the  representatives  of  the  State,  the  club 
can  quickly  establish  the  fact  that  no 
trust  has  ever  existed. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Chicago,  August  11th. 


Good  Brickmakers  Wanted  in  the  Land 
of  Flowers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  pointed  my 
pen  at  your  readers,  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  a  few  lines  as  specimen 
bricks  from  this  “Flowery  Land,”  might 
be  acceptable,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
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benighted  Northerner  places  his  ther¬ 
mometer  on  ice,  and  pities  the  supposed 
victims  of  a  torrid  zone.  Far  from  it, 
as  to  the  roast  we  are  supposed  to  be 
sweltering  in ;  cool  gulf  and  ocean 
breezes  prevail  during  day  and  night, 
especially  the  latter,  and  life  is  worth 
the  living  “away  down  south”  in  Florida. 
The  northern  superstitions  and  tradit¬ 
ions  of  a  hot  Florida  in  summer,  are 
vanishing  in  the  face  of  the  experienced 
northern  business  men  who  are  here 
not  for  their  health,  but  for  wealth,  and 
find  both,  while  the  heat  does  not  climb 
to  the  hundred  mark  on  the  thermome¬ 
ter  as  up  in  the  broiling  North;  singu¬ 
lar  and  paradoxical,  is  it  not  ?  But  it  is  a 
fact.  It  is  properly  explained  by  stating 
that  the  summer  season  is  blessed  with 
copious  showers  that  cool  the  days  and 
makes  the  nights  sleepy  delights.  No 
sun  strokes,  and  mechanics  work  out  in 
the  sun  all  day  during  the  entire  sum¬ 
mer;  all  of  this  for  an  opening  to  adorn 
the  tale  I  am  going  to  tell,  and  that  is 
mainly  one  of  brick. 

Although  Florida  was  the  first  land 
discovered  in  America,  it  “laid  out  of 
doors”  for  all  people  until  within  a  very 
recent  period  and  was  given  up  mainly 
to  ’gators,  snakes,  swamps,  sand  and 
“sick  yankees,”  by  the  average  cute 
business  man,  and  the  sandy  peninsula 
drew  reputation  only  from  these  things, 
and  the  finest  orangesAn  the  world. 

All  is  now  changed.  Six  years  ago 
something  was  found  under  the  uni¬ 
versal  sand.  It  was  phosphate,  the 
richest  ever  known  and  in  inexhaustable 
quantities.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
capitalists  and  the  business  men  of 
America  discovered  Florida  all  over 
again,  and  now  literally,  these  human 
augurs  find  “millions  in  it.”  From  all 
over  the  world  these  hunters  came,  and 
not  only  have  they  found  phosphate, 
but  clay.  “Clay,  me  boy, ’’has  been  turned 
up,  and  found  in  varying  kinds  from 
the  finest  kaolin  and  potter’s  clay 
through  the  list,  to  ye  humble  clay  for 
brick,  sewer  pipe,  tile,  etc. 

It  is  all  here,  but  brickmakers  are 
not.  The  brickyards  of  all  Florida 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  cf  one 
hand,  I  think,  and  here’s  the  opening  to 
advise,  “Go  South  young  man,”  but  be 
certain  that  you  are  a  good  brickmaker, 
or  don’t  come.  Good  men  are  wanted; 
they  are  needed,  and  when  the  right 
men  come  they  have  only  to  locate  right 
to  have  a  “dead  sure  thing.”  Come  first 
and  look  around,  get  posted  before  you 
“plant”  yourself,  then  settle  down  and 


stick.  Brick  comes  high  here,  the 
common  $10  per  thousand,  and  there 
you  are.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  comes 
from  Georgia  and  Tennesee,  and  the 
imported  goods  brings  from  $12  to  $15 
per  thousand,  this  for  only  a  fair  brick. 

Tampa  and  Bartow  are  two  very  good 
points  to  found  plants  for  export  as  well 
as  local  trade,  and  such  towns  as  Fort 
Mead,  Lakeland,  Orlando  and  numbers 
of  others  are  good  places  for  yards  of 
modest  pretentions.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  thing  in  the  way  of  advanced  ideas 
on  the  use  of  brick,  is  the  fact,  that 
Jacksonville  has  gone  in  heavily  on 
brick  paving  of  her  leading  streets  that 
is  now  assuming  the  dignity  of  miles, 
and  thus  has  set  an  example  to  the 
whole  State,  as  well  as  practical  aid  to 
brickmakers  who  care  to  take  up  the 
manufacture  of  “pavers.”  I  send  you  a 
specimen  of  the  pavers  used  on  Bay 
Street,  Jacksonville  ;  they  were  made  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Sewer,  drain  pipe,  and  tile  come  so 
high  here  through  a  “High  Protective 
Tarifl”  of  exorbitant  freight  rates,  that 
native  borne  “infant  industries”  in  those 
lines  will  thrive  at  once  without  a  nurs¬ 
ing  bottle,  because  the  stock  is  needed 
and  will  be  used  in  large  quantities  if 
placed  on  the  market  less  the  prohibitive 
freight  tariff. 

I  hope  the  Clay-Worker  will  “whis¬ 
per  softly”  these  facts  to  some  of  its 
readers. 

Florida  is  now  on  the  edge  of  a  rising 
tide  of  business  prosperity  and  a  boom. 
The  late  panic  had  but  little  effect,  and 
the  people  generally  are  prospering. 
Hustling  men  in  the  clayworking  bus¬ 
iness  will  find  here  “fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new”  if  they  vdesire  to  change 
for  the  better.  The  people  are  hospit¬ 
able  and  progressive,  and  welcome  new 
men  and  new  enterprises.  Kaolin  and 
plate  glass  sand,  equal  at  least  to  any  in 
the  world,  is  here  in  quantities  to  last 
for  generations.  White  laborers  can 
work  as  many  days  in  the  year  as 
Christian  laws  will  permit  them.  All 
natural  conditions  favor  the  working 
man,  and  so  far  no  necessity  has  crept  in 
for  “Labor  Troubles”  and  strikes. 

The  writer  will  cheerfully  reply  to 
any  communication  from  actual  brick  or 
clayworkers  in  reference  to  the  foregoing 
matters,  but  does  not  care  to  encourage 
mere  exploiters  or  soldiers  of  fortune. 
I  am  living  in  a  land  of  plenty,  but 
starving  for  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
Clay-Worker.  It  seems  to  be  a  rare 
fruit  in  Florida,  so  I  will  try  to  do  a 


little  transplanting  when  I  can  show  off 
some  of  the  “Hoosier  stock”  in  clay 
journalism.  D.  E.  Ryan. 

Bartow,  Fla. 

A  Clay  Centre  That  Is  To  Be. 

Editor  C lay -Worker : 

Conditions  are  developing  which  I 
think  will  make  this  city  one  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  West,  if  not  in 
the  nation,  for  clayworkers. 

From  the  starting  of  the  city,  there 
has  been  the  usual  amount  of  brickwork 
done  which  the  local  demand  has  called 
forth,  but  within  the  past  year  a  vein  of 
coal  has  been  discovered  cropping  out 
of  the  hillside,  which  is  proving  profit¬ 
able  to  mine,  and  the  prospecting  for 
coal  that  resulted  has  revealed  immense 
deposits  of  various  quantities  of  clay, 
until  it  is  now  certain  that  we  have  a 
greater  variety  of  valuable  clay,  and  in 
unlimited  quantities,  than  any  point  in 
this  section. 

Of  our  clay  for  vitrified  brick,  Mr.  0. 
N.  Townsend,  of  the  Townsend  Brick 
and  Contracting  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
says:  “The  shale  in  Atchison  is  not 
excelled  in  the  United  States.”  Our 
brick  stands  all  kinds  of  tests,  and  comes 
out  on  top  in  competition  with  the  best 
brick  made. 

In  addition  to  the  shale  mentioned 
we  have  clays  for  common  building  and 
pressed  brick,  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe,  jugs 
and  all  such  pottery,  and  a  fire  clay  that 
burns  as  white  as  snow;  besides  these 
there  is  found,  in  several  places,  slate 
that  appears  to  be  all  right  for  roofing, 
but  this  has  not  been  given  the  attention 
necessary  to  decide  that  fact. 

The  yards  appear  to  find  ready  sale 
for  their  product,  some  building  is  going 
on,  and  the  surplus  is  shipped.  The 
yard  of  John  Gaffney  makes  paving 
brick  only,  and  he  is  at  present  paving 
one  of  our  principal  streets,  using  arti¬ 
ficial  stone  for  curbing,  this  combination 
having  been  found  to  be  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  pave.  We  tried  Bois  d’ 
Arc,  and  while  it  wears  well,  it  is  so 
slippery  when  wet  as  to  make  it  danger¬ 
ous  for  horses.  We  tried  cedar,  and  it 
wore  and  rotted  out  in  a  very  short 
time  and  we  used  various  stone  curbing, 
all  of  which  except  Colorado  stone, 
crumbled* with  frost.  We  paved  with  * 
brick  of  our  own  and  Galesburgh,  Ills., 
make,  and  there  is  no  appreciable  wear, 
even  in  the  track  of  the  horse  car  line 
after  years  of  hard  service. 

I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  be  able 
to  submit  further  facts  relating  to  our 
clays  and  clayworks  that  will  interest 
some  of  your  many  readers. 

Atchison,  Kan.  Geo.  Innit. 
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CLAYWORKING  NOW  AN  ART. 

The  August  number  of  the  Drainage 
Journal  has  an  appreciative  editorial  on 
the  growing  respectability  of  working 
in  clay,  compared  with  what  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago.  An  octogenarian  on 
reading  it,  says :  “And  the  editor  of  the 
Drainage  Journal  hardly  knows  it  all. 
He  is  too  young  a  man — he  can  hardly 
be  much  above  fifty — to  know  it  all,  or 
even  half.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  brick- 
maker  and  the  potter  embraced  all  that 
was  known  of  clayworkers  in  Indiana. 
They  were  respectable  enough  socially, 
but  were  always  poor.  The  brickmaker, 
like  the  shoemaker  of  that  period,  gen¬ 
erally  went  around  doing  jobs.  A  farmer 
thinking  of  building  a  brick  house 
hunted  up  the  itinerant  brickmaker  of 
the  region  and  engaged  him  to  come 
next  summer  and  ‘burn  a  kiln.’  As  apt 
as  any  way  he  engaged  him  to  cut  the 
wood  for  the  kiln  during  the  intervening 
winter.  And  such  brick!  Not  half  of 
a  kiln  was  fit  to  go  into  the  house.  As 
towns  began  to  grow,  and  brick  houses 
multiplied,  brick  yards  became  more  a 
permanent  feature.  As  to  potters,  they 
were  always  poor.  They  did'  poor  work, 
and  got  poor  pay.  If  the  young  man 
who  edits  the  Drainage  Journal  could 
have  a  number  of  the  clayworkers  of  sixty 
years  ago  pass  before  him,  he  would  be 
surprised.”  Yes,  clayworking  is  now 
among  the  industries  which  command 
the  best  order  of  business  talent,  with 


large  capital  and  returns  remunerative 
profits.  No  calling  presents  among 
its  operatives  more  culture  and  social 
refinement  than  is  to  be  found  among 
clayworkers,  while  improved  machinery 
has  played  a  very  large  part  in  making 
the  calling  honorable  and  profitable. 

A  NEW  COMBINE. 

The  daily  papers  inform  us  that  the 
tile  makers  of  Indiana  have  formed  a 
combine  after  the  fashion  of  others. 
We  have  not  the  details,  neither  do  we 
care  to  have.  It  is  said  that  a  uniform 
price  is  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  ter¬ 
ritory  is  to  be  “equitably”  divided  so  that 
every  man  shall  have  his  own  customers 
and  so  on.  We  can  not  say  with  the 
Drainage  Journal  that  this  scheme  may 
succeed.  It  can  not  even  for  a  season. 
It  may  succeed  in  crowding  out  the 
small  establishments  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  the  increasing  demand  for  drain 
tile,  the  cheapness  of  an  ordinary  plant, 
and  the  comparatively  little  skill  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  passable  tile,  utterly 
forbids  success.  It  will  have  to 
have  its  run,  we  suppose,  but  it  can 
never  be  formidable.  It  will  be  more 
likely  to  curtail  the  use  of  tile  for  a 
season  than  anything  else. 

MORE  UNDESIRABLE  COMPANY. 

In  our  July  issue  we  briefly  expressed 
our  opinion  of  pirates  in  general  and 
literary  pirates  in  particular.  As  no 
individual  pirate  or  piracy  was  men¬ 
tioned  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  har¬ 
rowing  wail  of  woe  that  it  wrung  from 
a  Chicago  cotemporary.  That  the 
shoe  would  be  a  close  fit  we  were  well 
aware  but  that  it  would  pinch  so  pain¬ 
fully  is  a  surprise,  for  as  a  rule  pirates 
are  not  possessed  of  sensitive  natures. 

Our  cotemporary’s  misery  (and  indis¬ 
cretion)  is  pitiful  indeed.  Though  it 
really  deserves  no  sympathy,  we 
haven’t  the  heart  to  goad  it  further  for 
while  its  sins  of  piracy  are  many  and 
grievous  it  would  be  little  short  of 
cruelty  to  add  to  its  burden  of  woe.  The 
falsehoods  it  utters  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  shift  responsibility  are  either  the  re¬ 
sult  of  maddening  pain  or  a  mind 
diseased.  No  one  sane  and  sober  would 
be  guilty  of  such  malicious  mendacity. 
We  assume  that  our  cotemporary  is  not 
responsible  and  so  will  cover  its  shame 
with  a  broad,  thick  mantle  of  charity. 
This  we  can  well  aflord  to  do,  for 
no  trade  magazine  under  the  sun 
is  freer  from  the  sin  of  “cribbing” 


than  the  Clay-Worker.  Our  mat¬ 
ter  is  almost  entirely  original,  being 
prepared  especially  for  our  columns  by 
the  ablest  writers  known  in  our  line, 
but  whenever  a  clipping  is  used  credit 
is  given  invariably.  This  the  claywork¬ 
ing  craft  well  knows  and  it  is  this  phase 
of  the  matter  that  makes  our  contem¬ 
porary’s  falsehoods  so  utterly  inexcusa¬ 
ble  except  on  the  theory  of  irresponsi¬ 
bility. 

BUILDING  LAW  LOGIC. 

There  are  yet  those  who  say  that 
building  law,  the  law  which  states  how 
a  man  shall  build,  flavors  of  paternalism, 
and  that  they  are  opposed  to  anything 
of  that  sort.  Argument  of  this  kind  is 
calculated  to  make  friends  for  paternal¬ 
ism.  Were  it  not  for  a  building  law, 
there  are  those  who  would  build  frame 
structures  on  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
they  would  make  argument  to  justify 
their  course  Building  law  is  a  necessity. 
A  certain  class  of  builders  would  con¬ 
struct  murderous  fire  traps,  if  allowed  to 
follow  their  natural  bent.  They  would 
build  structures  which  would  tumble 
down  of  their  own  weight,  carrying  des¬ 
truction  with  them,  if  there  was  no  law 
to  prevent  it.  Moral  law  is  not  strong 
enough  for  these  people.  It  is  the  law 
which  fixes  a  penalty  that  commands 
their  respect. 

In  a  rapidly  growing  Western  town  it 
is  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  structures  a  relatively  few 
years  after  the  town  has  been  settled. 
In  our  own  city  it  will  be  necessary  to 
rebuild  the  principal  business  streets 
almost  entirely  within  a  few  years.  Now 
that  there  is  talk  about  extending  the 
fire  limit,  there  is  much  opposition 
thereto.  There  is  a  strong  effort  to  bat¬ 
ter  down  a  good  building  law — to  allow 
people  to  build  as  they  will.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  people  will  build  well 
enough  if  they  are  allowed  to  consult 
their  own  interests.  The  record  in  this 
city  does  not  show  this.  We  have 
twelve-inch  walls  separating  wholesale 
warehouses  which  are  five  stories  high. 
We  now  have  an  instance  of  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  large  flat  and  is  quar¬ 
reling  with  the  city  authorities  because 
he  is  not  allowed  to  build  a  nine-inch 
wall  three  stories  high.  He  threatens, 
if  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  this,  to  take 
his  money  and  build  somewhere  else — 
in  some  other  community  where  the 
citizens  are  more  liberal.  He  should  be 
allowed  to  go. 

Any  good  building  law  has  the  desir- 
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able  effect  of  putting  more  brick  into 
a  building.  It  makes  better  structures 
in  every  way.  It  develops  what  is  good 
for  posterity.  Many  who  are  building 
in  a  careless  spirit  without  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  building  law  are  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  lot  of  delapidations  for 
their  heirs.  They  imagine  that  they 
are  leaving  large  fortunes  behind  them. 
In  truth,  everything  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
built  under  wiser  counsel.  In  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  which  by  the  way  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  civilized  com¬ 
monwealth  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  state  building  regulations  which  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  building  work  in  all  of  the 
smaller  towns.  The  result  is  a  manifest 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
building  throughout  that  State. 

HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  HUE. 

On  a  preceeding  page  we  present  to 
our  readers  a  very  good  portrait  of  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Griffen,  the  author  of  the 
series  of  papers  on  “Enameling  Brick,” 
which  we  have  been  publishing  over  the 
nomdeplume  of  “Artemus,”  and  which 
we  are  sure  have  been  a  source  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all  and  of  much  real  value  to 
those  who  are  working  out  the  problems 
presented  by  the  enameling  process, 
and  they  are  many,  as  indicated  by 
Mr.  Griffen’s  closing  article  in  this  num¬ 
ber.  The  thanks  of  the  entire  craft  is 
due  Mr.  Griffen  for  the  plain,  practical 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
subject.  Unlike  most  of  this  class  of 
matter  prepared  for  publication,  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  advertise  the 
author  as  one  of  the  few  who  possess 
great  secrets  by  which  alone  can  the 
clayworking  craft  hope  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  enameling 
and  glazing  clays.  Such  matter  is  quite 
common  and  seldom  conveys  any  in¬ 
formation  except  that  the  author  can 
put  would-be-manufacturers  on  the  high 
road  to  wealth  and  fame — if  furnished 
employment  and  the  necessary  capital. 

The  enameling  problem  is  assuming 
practical  form  ;  the  veil  of  mystery  that 
has  covered  it  in  past  years  is  being 
lifted  by  the  intelligent,  broad  guage 
craftsmen  like  Mr.  Griffen,  who  are  not 
afraid  of  injuring  themselves  by  impart¬ 
ing  information  to  others,  but  are  will¬ 
ing  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences 
for  the  good  of  all. 

For  the  past  few  months  Mr.  Griffen 
has  been  engaged  at  the  works  of  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co., 
Chicago,  where  he  has  demonstrated 


that  he  not  only  understands  the  theory, 
but  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  enameling, 
having  turned  out  a  fine  line  of  enamel¬ 
ed  and  glazed  terra  cotta  for  that 
company. 

SLAVERY  OF  TRUST  AND  UNION. 

Negro  slavery  as  it  existed  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago  and  down  to  war  times  was  bad 
enough,  but  it  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  white  slavery  under  which  tens 
of  thousands  are  groaning  to-day.  Ex¬ 
cepting  a  few  extreme  cases,  such  as  are 
woven  together  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
there  were  compensations  for  almost 
every  feature  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in 
the  South,  but  there  is  none  whatever 
for  the  main  features  of  white  slavery 
which  now  curses  two  extremes  of  society, 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  with  its 
strongest  hold  on  the  well-to-do  class. 

Time  was  when  business  men  could 
conduct  their  own  business  in  their  own 
way  and  reap  the  proper  reward.  By 
industry,  economy  and  skill  almost  any 
man  could  live  well,  and  many  could 
grow  rich,  but  that  time  is  past.  What 
with  trusts  and  combines  among  cap¬ 
italists  which  are  to  limit  the  output  of 
almost  every  article,  and  fix  its  price  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  dictation  of  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  other,  there  is  no  more 
abject  slave  than  the  capitalist  who  is  in 
the  trust  or  under  its  iron  heel. 

Next  to  the  capitalist  comes  the  labor¬ 
ing  man,  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself. 
This  trust  or  combine  may  be  a  terror  to 
the  capitalist,  but  the  laborer  is  the 
greatest  sufferer.  In  its  worst  form 
African  slavery  never  took  bread  from 
the  mouth  of  the  slave.  He  always  had 
work  to  do  and  food  to  eat.  While  we 
write  these  lines  there  are  thousands  of 
mouths  to  feed  for  which  there  is  no 
food  in  sight.  White  slaves,  who  were 
earning  food  daily  at  satisfactory  prices, 
were  “ordered  out,”  and  they  had  to  go 
out,  and  they  are  starving  now.  Negro 
slaves  had  no  such  yoke  to  bear.  Only 
in  an  accommodated  sense  can  this 
slavery  be  said  to  be  voluntary  in  either 
the  capitalist  or  the  laborer.  It  is  forced 
upon  each.  What  legislation  is  needed 
to  emancipate  both  may  be  considered 
hereafter. 


Advertise  regularly  in  the  trade  news¬ 
paper  which  contains  the  most  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  business  that  you 
are  engaged  in.  That  is  the  paper  that 
is  read,  and  if  your  advertisement  is  in 
it,  it  will  be  read,  too. — Cordage  Trade 
Journal. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  India¬ 
napolis,  have  favored  us  with  an  odd 
little  pamphlet,  telling  of  the  merits  of 
their  drier  in  a  very  catchy  manner, 
commencing  with  the  following  squib: 

“Suppose  the  sun  should  cease  to  shine— 
How  would  you  dry  your  clay  ? 

You’d  have  to  use  'The  Standard ’  Drier, 
There’d  be  no  other  way” 

Following  this  is  a  brief  discourse  on 
“Nature  and  Art,”  quaintly  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  Old  Sol  in  varying 
moods.  Brickmakers  in  general  and 
those  struggling  with  the  drying  prob¬ 
lem  in  particular,  should  address  them 
for  a  copy. 

Hendricks’  Architects’  and  Build- 
ers  Guide  and  Contractors’ Directory  of 
America  for  1894-5  has  been  received. 
It  is  a  large  quarto  volume  of  800  pages, 
substantially  bound  in  cloth  and  con¬ 
tains  classified  lists  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  nearly  all  lines,  the 
building  trades  receiving  especial  at¬ 
tention.  Those  desiring  to  circularize 
any  particular  class  or  territory  will 
find  this  work  quite  valuable.  Price 
$5.00,  S.  E.  Hendricks  &  Co.,  publishers, 
61  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  is 
the  new  name  of  an  old  firm.  A  circu¬ 
lar  announcing  the  change  is  being 
mailed  to  their  friends  and  patrons  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  business  will 
be  actively  continued  in  the  same  lines 
that  have  brought  them  success  in  the 
past.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
new  company  are  J.  A.  Boyd, president; 
B.  C.  White,  vice-president;  S.  S.  Chis¬ 
holm,  secretary  and  treasurer;  H.  J. 
Flood  and  H.  W.  Boyd. 

New  Engine  Pamphlet.  The  James 
Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  issued 
a  new  pamphlet,  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  their  well  known  line  of  Up¬ 
right  and  Horizontal  Steam  Engines 
and  Steel  Boilers  with  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  which  were  awarded  Diploma 
and  Medal  at  World’s  Fair.  A  copy 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to  the 
company. 


AN  EPITAPH. 

I  gladly  lay  me  down  to  sleep 
Within  the  grave  so  quiet, 

For  II  ’tis  calmer  than  my  life 
I  would  be  fain  to  try  it. 

The  earthly  goal  I  sought  for— rest— 

I  found  (’tis  not  surprising), 

For  I  engaged  in  business  and 
Eschewed  all  advertising. 

— Printers'  Ink. 
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A  HONORED  BRICKMAKER  AND  LEG¬ 
ISLATOR. 

EMBERS  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  will  one  and 
all  be  pleased  to 
know  of  the  good 
fortune  that  attends 
our  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  A.  S.  Blafler  of 
New  Orleans.  He  has  served  a  term  in 
the  Louisiana  Legislature  with  more 
credit  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
legislators  and  on  his  return  home  the 
Mechanics’,  Dealers’  and  Lumbermans  ’ 
Exchange,  the  leading  commercial  body 
of  that  city,  recently  held  a  reception 
to  welcome  him  home  and  show  their 
appreciation  of  his  public  services.  The 
occasion  was  made  one  of  unusual 
festivity  as  may  be  imagined.  The  New 
Orleans  Picayune  records  the  event  thus: 

“The  Mechanics’,  Dealers’  and  Lumber¬ 
mens’  Exchange  had  possession  of  West 
End  last  night  jointly  with  the  regatta 
people.  There  was  ncbody  else  out 
there.  For  some  time  the  exchange  has 
desired  to  honor  Hon.  A.  S.  Blafler,  one 
of  its  members,  who  has  done  a  good 
deal  to  please  the  members  in  his  legis¬ 
lative  efforts,  and  has  stood  by  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  the  best  he  could. 

“The  affair  was  well  known  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  Mr.  Blaffer,  but  there  was 
very  much  more  testimonial  than  he 
had  expected,  and  to-day  he  is  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  one  of  the  finest  Swiss  repeat¬ 
ing  watches  in  the  city.  The  meeting 
was  set  for  9  o’clock,  but  it  was  after  10 
before  the  tocsin  sounded,  as  some  of 
the  members  were  late,  and  the  others 
were  not  in  a  hurry,  for  they  had  a 
special  train  ordered  to  take  them  to 
the  city  at  2  a.  m. 

“The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
affair  was  composed  of  Williams 
Roberts,  H.  S.  Karstendick,  R.  H.  Hack¬ 
ney  and  H.  U.  Beach.  The  members 
and  guests  were  ushered  into  the  dining 
room  of  Paul  Lecourt,  and  sat  down  to 
an  excellent  supper  with  various  wines 
of  the  finest  brands  and  other  things. 
Mr.  Blaffer  sat  near  the  center  of  the 
table,  and  near  him  was  Richard 
Downey,  the  chairman,  who  invited  the 
assembly  to  go  to  on  the  viands,  and 
they  did  so. 

“When  the  repast  was  finished  Mr. 
Downey  called  for  as  much  silence  as 
was  practicable,  and  made  a  very  neat 
little  speech,  in  which  he  complimented 
Mr.  Blaffer  on  the  distinction  he  had 
attained  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  predicted 
that  he  would  get  away  up  high  in  the 


world  some  time.  He  then  produced 
the  watch  and  displayed  it  to  the  ad¬ 
miring  crowd.  It  has  ‘A.  S.  B.’  on  the 
front  of  the  case,  beautifully  engraved, 
and  on  the  back  ‘1894.’  The  heavy  gold 
chain  had  a  fine  gold  charm,  set  with  a 
diamond,  with  ‘A.  S.  B.’  and  ‘July  28, 
1894,’  on  it.  On  the  inside  of  the  case 
was  engraved,  ‘Presented  to  A.  S.  Blaffer 
by  his  friends.’ 

“Of  course,  even  a  legislator  would  be 
embarrassed  by  such  a  present,  and  Mr. 
Blaffer  had  to  think  hard  before  he  was 
able  to  make  the  pleasant  and  feeling 
reply  which  he  finally  delivered. 

“The  conclave  broke  up  later  in  the 
morning,  and  the  special  cai  was  called 
into  requisition  to  take  the  party  home 
after  one  of  the  pleasantest  contracts 
which  any  of  the  members  remembered 
having  undertaken  this  year.” 

OIL  FOR  BURNING  BRICK. 

The  recent  coal  famine  resulting  from 
the  miners  strike  has  set  many  a  clay- 
worker  pondering  over  the  fuel  question, 
and  very  many  will  turn  their  attention 
to  crude  oil  as  a  desirable  substitute  for 
coal  and  wood.  Where  oil  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  reasonable  price  it  is  a  much 
better  fuel  than  either,  for  it  saves  a 
great  deal  in  both  labor  and  expense 
and  insures  more  uniform  burns 
through  the  ability  of  the  burner  to 
obtain  and  hold  a  given  temperature. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  want  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  comparative  cost  of 
oil,  management  of  burners,  etc.,  we 
refer  to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  now  offer  to  the 
trade  an  improved  method  of  using  oil, 
(see  page  172,)  and  also  to  the  Thurman 
Fuel  Oil  Burner  Co.,  Indianapolis,  (see 
page  165),  who  make  a  specialty  of  this 
branch  of  the  work. 


THE  WORST  FEATURE  OF  IT. 


Hod  A.  Bricks.— The  walking  delegate  was 
here  this  morning,  and  he  was  as  mad  as  a 
hornet. 

Mort  A.  Cumming.— You  told  him  we  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  ? 

Hod  A.  Bricks— Yes  ;  that’s  what  made  him 
hot. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


A  brick  plant  will  be  erected  at  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 

White  City,  Fla.,  is  to  have  a  new 
brick  plant. 

A  new  brick  yard  will  be  opened  up 
at  Windom,  Mo. 

An  improved  Brick  Wagon  is  illus- 
strated  on  page  173. 

Chas.  Pack  &  Son  have  removed  their 
yard  from  Salme  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dennis  Buckley  has  leased  the  brick 
yard  of  Morgan  Bros.,  South  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Lambert,  formerly  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Texas,  will  build  a  brick  plant  at 
Broadway,  Texas. 

The  North  Alton  (Mo.)  Brick  Co.  will 
increase  their  capacity  by  adding  a  dry 
press  to  their  plant. 

All  the  brick  plants  at  Canton  are 
having  a  good  season  and  are  running 
to  their  fullest  capacity. 

The  Parmenter  Manufacturing  Co., 
East  Brookfield,  Mass.,  suffered  a  slight 
loss  from  fire  the  23  ult. 

The  Stanberry  (Mo.)  Press  Brick  Co., 
has  been  incorporated.  D.  F.  Hill,  Frank 
Jones  and  others  are  interested. 

Brenton&  McCormick  of  Hughestown, 
have  leased  a  plot  of  ground  in  Smith- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  will  start  a  steam  brick¬ 
yard. 

A  brick  kiln  at  the  Heminway  Brick 
and  Tile  Works,  Wellington,  Ohio,  caved 
in  on  four  of  the  workmen,  seriously  in¬ 
juring  two  of  them. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Co-operative 
Brick  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
F.  P.  Boggs,  Carl  E.  Bachtel  and  F.  C. 
Rawson,  directors. 

A  new  firm  to  be  known  as  T.  E. 
Woods  &  Co.,  will  commence  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sand  brick  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  in  the  near  future. 

Good  fire  clay  has  been  discovered  at 
Brockwayville,  Pa.,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  organize  a  stock  company  for 
the  establishment  of  a  brick  plant. 

A  large  manufactory  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  clay  goods  will  be  established  at 
Athens,  Ohio,  in  which  Mr.  H.  B.  Camp, 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  is  interested. 

The  Murphy  Brick  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Chicago,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  William  J.,  Mai  V. 
and  Francis  T.  Murphy  are  interested. 

Pilmer  &  Hall,  522  Walnut  St.,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  want  to  purchase  a  soft  mud 
Continued  on  Page  158. 
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OU  may  reap  your  harvest  of  wheat  and  tares, 
You  may  gather  your  cockle  and  barley, 
You  may  husband  a  harvest  of  joys  and  cares 
Laboring  late  and  early; 

The  grain  of  gold 
And  the  poppy  bold 
And  the  cornflower  blue  for  adorning; 

But  the  fullest  ears  of  the  seven  fat  years 
Will  he  gleaned  by  the  gleaner  next  morning. 


You  may  draw  your  nets,  you  may  draw  your  line, 
Find  silvery  fish  in  plenty; 

You  may  angle  for  honor,  hook  titles  fine, 

And  of  places  and  posts  fill  twenty; 

The  fish  of  weight 
Swallow  up  your  bait, 

Your  lures  and  your  wiles  not  scorning; 

But  the  lustiest  trout,  there’s  no  matter  of  doubt, 
Will  be  caught  by  the  fisher  next  morning.  „ 


“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

‘ ‘BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 

“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


You  may  think  out  thoughts  that  are  witty  and  wise, 
You  may  think  some  deep,  some  shallow; 

You  may  store  your  brain  with  truth  or  with  lies, 
You  may  let  your  brain  lie  fallow; 

Thought  is  good, 

Be  it  understood; 

But  this  fact  on  your  mind  must  be  borne, 

The  latest  thought  that  mankind  can  be  taught 
Will  bethought  by  some  thinker  next  morning. 


You  may  cling  to  this  world  of  time  and  sense, 

You  may  think  of  another  rarely; 

You  may  sigh,  Ah,  whither?  and  ask,  Ah,  whence? 

And  find  life  puzzling  fairly. 

Yet  life  is  sweet, 

We  still  repeat, 

On  this  dear  old  earth  we  were  born  in. 

God  bettered  to  best,  best  changed  into  blest 
When  we  wake  to  God’s  cloudless  next  morning. 

—Blackwood's  Magazine. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville.  Ill. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

RED  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
.  a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 
Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at  reasona¬ 
ble  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Tele£hon^Iulldin£,  ST.  LOOIS,  mo. 
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RAYMOND’S  Machinery 


DAVTorimri  rio.  i  birick  M^cHiriE. 


The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machinery  is  astonishing 
the  World. 


jMo.  1  COmPOUflD  GEARED  POO  JVimii. 


Brick  Machines, 
Cutting  'Tables, 

Bug  Mills, 

Revolving  Screens,  Etc. 


t 


Disin  t  egra  tors. 
Crushers, 

Dry  Bans, 
Re-Bress  es  UtpusEs? 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings. 

Continued  from  Page  154. 
brick  machine — horse-power  preferred  ; 
also  a  lot  of  brick  moulds,  etc.  They 
think  of  starting  a  20,000  a  day  plant. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed  at 
Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  known  as  the  Ad¬ 
vance  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Geo.  Ross,  Thos.  W. 
Hughes  and  Geo.  Porter  are  interested. 

Saylorsburgh,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  new 
brick  plant.  Judge  Olmsted  and  other 
prominent  men  of  the  city  are  interest¬ 
ed,  which  augurs  well  for  the  success  of 
the  plant. 

W.  A.  Connell  is  president  of  a  stock 
company  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  which  has 
been  organized  for  the  manufacture  of 
vitrified  brick.  They  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $65,000. 

The  crown  shed  on  one  of  the  kilns 
of  the  Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Works, 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  caved  in  and  allowed 
the  flames  to  communicate  to  the  kiln 
sheds,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $500. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  sold  to 
Dumesneil  Bros.,  of  that  city.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  steam  brick  plants  in  the 
city  and  covers  about  six  acres  of 
ground. 

Messrs.  W.  S.  Purington  and  M.  Smith 
of  Galesburg,  Ills.,  were  recently  at  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  taking  in  the  different  brick 
plants  in  the  vicinity.  They  seemed  to 
find  much  of  interest  and  report  a  pleas¬ 
ant  visit. 

Sylvanus  Glick’s  large  tile  plant  at 
Columbus,  Ind.,  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  Mr.  Glick  had  recently 
put  in  some  new  machiney.  The  loss 
will  probably  reach  $4,000  with  little 
insurance. 

Jno.  W.  Sibley,  of  the  Coaldale  (Ala.) 
Brick  and  Tile  Works,  has  booked  an 
order  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  for  $28,000 
worth  of  paving  brick.  This  firm  are 
also  furnishing  a  large  order  for  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla. 

W.  P.  Blair  and  Jos.  Ayers,  who  are 
already  engaged  in  manufacturing  pav¬ 
ing  brick  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  have  purchased 
120  acres  of  ground  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city  and  purpose  erect  a  brick  and 
sewer  pipe  plant. 

The  Stringers  Sons’  Pottery,  San  Jose, 
Cali.,  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  the  West,  was  burned  to 
the  ground  the  8th  inst.  Loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  between  $80,000  and  $100,000. 
Insurance  $65,000. 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  at  the 
Fiessinger  Brick  works,  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio.  The  plant  has  been  idle  for  some 
time,  having  just  recently  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Jno.  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Fusch  of  Sandusky. 

The  pottery  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  owned 
by  Fred’k  H.  Cowden  was  damaged  to 


the  extent  ol  $2,000  by  fire.  The  plant 
will  be  rebuilt  at  once,  as  there  are  a 
large  number  of  orders  on  hand  which 
must  be  filled  within  six  weeks. 

The  Indiana  tile  manufacturers  met 
at  Elwood,  Ind.,  July  19  and  formed  a 
secret  organization.  Mr.  Lee  Goodwin 
of  that  city  was  elected  president.  The 
object  of  the  Association  is  to  keep  up 
prices  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
members  in  a  general  way. 

The  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  were  the  victims  of  a  very 
destructive  fire  last  month,  which  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  buildings,  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.  They  estimate  their  loss  at 
$30,000.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Cleveland  Brick 
Co.,  at  Canton,  is  just  about  completed 
and  they  expect  to  commence  turning 
out  brick  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
Company  has  been  in  business  for  a 
number  of  years  past  but  have  this  year 
erected  a  fine  plant,  modern  in  design 
and  complete  in  equipment.  The  ma¬ 


chinery  was  all  furnished  by  the  Bon¬ 
not  Co.,  of  that  city. 

John  Robinson  was  crushed  to  death 
at  the  C.  Pardee  Brick  and  Tile  Works, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Some  one  of  the 
employes  started  a  brick  machine  which 
Mr.  Robinson  was  repairing  and  he  was 
caught  in  the  belting. 

John  Briggs,  an  old  resident  of  North 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  Briggs  was  a 
pioneer  brickmaker,  but  for  the  past  few 
years  his  advanced  age  had  prevented 
close  attention  to  business. 

The  Rockdale  (Tex.)  Pressed  Brick 
and  Stoneware  Co.,  have  filed  articles  of 
incorporations  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$30,000.  Incorporators,  B.  B.  Baxter, 
R.  H.  Hicks,  J.  F.  Coffield,  James  Loew- 
enstein  and  H.  Lockwood. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumsch,  Mich., 
are  having  a  fairly  good  trade.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  their  tile  machinery  has  been 
quite  active.  They  recently  got  out  a 

Continued  on  Page  160. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 
Read  What  The  Users  Say. 


CAPACITY-  UNLIMITED 


_ August _ £>lh  -  189_4_ 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Coy. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Wtlford,  Mgr. 

Dear  Sir:-  We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results  we  have 
secured  from  your  Continuous  Kiln,  and  have  got  out  of  it  Vit¬ 
rified  Paving  Bricks  that  are  fully  equal  to  anything  on  the 
market . 

We  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  your  Downdraft  Kilns,  and 
have  decided  to  put  in  4  .of  them  for  the  purpose  of  burning  "bur 
Ornamental  and  Terra  Cotta  wares,  and  enclose  herewith  amount  of 
your  fee  for  same.  If  you  can  sd  arrange,  kindly  let  us  have 
one  of  your  foremen  right  ,away,  as  we  are  anxious  to  have  them 
ready  as  soon  as  possible. 

Shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  any  information  to  your 
prospective  clients  regarding  the  Continuous  Kiln  we  got  from 
you. 

You  deserve  every  success,  as  you  have  undoubtedly  the  best 
in  your  line. 

Yours  truly 

See  ad.  on  Page  179. 
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The  Progress  Brick  Press, 

DRY  and  SEMI-DRY.* 


* 

This  machine  is  the  result  of  years  of  practical  experience  in  Dry  Pressed  Brick= 
making,  a  model  combining  Simplicity,  Durability  and  Economy,  as  Brickmakers  and 
Press  Builders,  we  have  entailed  every  advantage  in  producing  the  machine  for  a 
Brickmaker. 


Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and  ornamental  bricks  at  any  time 
at  our  yards.  Inspection  solicited. 


Equal  In  strength  to  50  tons  of  iron;  this  press  is  built  of  Bassic  steel 
and  best  quality  iron. 

Bearings  of  split  boxes,  and  wear  taken  up  with  kib  and  key,  hence  no 
lost  motion. 

All  adjustments  arranged  with  wedges  operated  by  hand  wheels,  no 
troublesome  liners  and  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

Only  Six  Horse  Power  required  to  operate  our  largest  6-Mold  Press. 

No  liners  to  our  mould,  no  table  to  fit  mould  into,  and  no  change  In  size 
of  bricks  by  regrinding  moulds. 


Of  the  time  of  each  revolution  40  per  cent,  is  spent  in  high  pressure  on 
bricks,  permitting  all  air  to  escape,  hence,  no  seam  or  granulation,  In  the 
I  brick,  28  per  cent,  in  charger  forwarding  bricks,  perfect  filling  of  molds  and 

?  undamaged  product  secured  by  this  easy  movement.  Only  32percent.  in 
moving  of  the  Plunger. 

This  machine  is  adapted  to  making  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  bricks  up  to  12 
inches  square.  Bricks  pressed  on  edge,  etc.,  etc.  We  manufacture  2,  3,  4, 

I  5  and  6  mould  presses  and  sell  them  with  a  perfect  guarantee. 


Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms  on  application. 


Tower  Grove  Brick  and  flachine  Works, 


King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R. 


ST\  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings. 

Continued  from  Page  158. 
new  extra  heavy  machine  especially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  large 
tile.  It  also  has  large  capacity  for  small 
or  medium-sized  tile.  Their  sales  of 
brick  machinery  average  up  pretty  well 
with  former  years,  so  their  shops  have 
been  kept  going  about  as  usual. 

The  Mill  Hall  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  have  recently  equipped  their  plant 
with  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.’s  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  report  themselves  as  well 
pleased  with  same,  in  fact,  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

Henry  Atkinson,  an  old  time  brick 
manufacturer  died  the  4th  inst  in  his 
88th  year,  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  He  furnished  the  brick  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  right  and  left 
wing  of  the  capital  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  plant  of  the  Darlington  (Pa.)  Fire 
Brick  Co.  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  recently.  The  works  was  valued  at 
$10,000,  and  was  not  insured.  They  had 
j  ust  started  up  after  being  idle  for  some¬ 
time.  The  fire  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

The  double  repress  lately  invented 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Frey  is  meeting  with  much 
favor.  The  special  features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  consist  not  only  in  uniqueness  of 
design  but  in  certain  details  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Illustrations  can  be  had  by  writ¬ 
ing  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  who 
manufacture  the  machine. 

The  kiln  sheds  at  Collin  Houghton’s 
brick  plant  at  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  valued  at 
$500,  and  $100  worth  of  wood  were 
destroyed  by  fire  the  4th  inst.  Fortun¬ 
ately  for  Mr.  Houghton,  the  wind  car¬ 
ried  the  flames  away  from  the  drying 
rack  and  engine  house,  otherwise  the 
loss  would  have  run  up  into  the  thou¬ 
sands. 

Daniel  Goff,  of  Millville,  N.  J.,  who  has 
been  prospecting  for  clay  in  Cecil 
county,  Maryland,  has  found  a  rich  de¬ 
posit  on  the  farm  of  William  Singerly, 
at  Frenchtown,  near  Elkton.  He  pro¬ 
nounces  the  clay  of  superior  quality, 
and  says  it  is  the  intention  to  erect  a 
plant  on  the  farm  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  for  interior  work. 

The  F.  D.  Cummer{&  Son  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  write  us  that  the  sales  of  their 
clay  dryers  continue  very  satisfactorily. 
They  have  recently  booked  orders  from 
Fairfield,  la.,  Utica,  Ills.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Keeler, Cali,  and  Tebessa,  Algeria,  Africa, 
and  feel  much  elated  over  a  deal  with  the 
Rathburn  Co.,  Deseronto,  Ont.,  whereby 
their  dryer  supplants  a  large  steam 
heated  tunnel  dryer. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  have  just 
closed  a  contract  with  H.  B.  Camp  and 
others  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  tor  the 
entire  equipment  of  their  immense  tile 
and  brick  plant.  The  outfit  is  for  com¬ 
mon  and  pressed  brick,  conduits,  orna¬ 
mental  blocks  and  a  great  variety  of 
terra  cotta  wares,  all  of  which  is  to  be 


ready  for  operation  by  October  1st.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  plants  in  America,  with  all 
the  latest  devices  for  saving  labor  and 
for  making  a  great  variety  of  building 
material  from  clay  which  is  said  to  be 
of  very  rare  quality.  The  reputation  of 
the  capitalists  interested  and  of  the 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  assures  the  building 
of  a  great  property. 

*■ 

The  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  are  supplying 
machinery  for  the  new  paving  brick 
plant  to  be  erected  near  Philadelphia 
by  T.  B.  McAvoy  &  Sons,  which  they 
think  will  become  a  large  and  important 
plant  in  its  line  in  the  future.  Last 
week  they  made  a  shipment  of  brick 
machinery,  pug  mill,  etc.,  to  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  and  will  this  week  ship  a 
complete  outfit  to  Sumpter,  S.  C.,  for  J. 
Ryttenberg  &  Sons.  They  are  also  get¬ 
ting  a  large  shipment  ready  for  Wm, 
H.  West  &  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
also  have  in  course  of  construction  a 
complete  equipment  for  works  near 
Savannah,  Ga.  Chambers  Bros.  &  Co., 
like  many  of  our  advertisers,  are  not 
complaining  of  dull  times,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  very  busy. 


A  GOOD  THING. 


Being  a  Hint  to  Inexperienced  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

IT  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  for 
advertisers  to  determine  just  the 
best  course  to  follow  in  placing 
their  ads.  They  one  and  all  realize  that 
under  the  existing  order  of  affairs  a  liberal 
amount  of  advertising  must  be  done  to 
achieve  success,  but  how  to  obtain  a 
maximum  return  at  a  minimum  ex¬ 
penditure  is  a  question  that  advertisers 
generally  find  difficult  to  answer. 

In  the  clay  working  line  it  is  answered 
easily,  having  been  determined  very 
satisfactorily  by  most  all  of  the  leading 
advertisers.  Modesty  forbids  our  dwell¬ 
ing  at  length  on  this  point,  so  we  simply 
offer  in  evidence  the  following  letter 
from  a  firm  who,  having  advertised  ex¬ 
tensively  for  years,  know  where  of  they 
speak.  They  now  advertise  only  in  the 
Clay-Worker  : 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Gentlemen: 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  good  work  done  for  us 

by  the  Clay-Worker.  We  have  been  advertising  in  it  continuously  for 

V.v5£;;V: 

many  years-  It  has  brought  us  business  from  all  portions  of  the 
country,  and  so  long  as  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence  is 
maintained,  we  will  be  satisfied  to  confine  our  advertising  in  the 
clay-working  line  to  its  pages. 

We  have  advertised  in  other  papers,  but  have  always  found  the 
Clay-Worker  the  most  effective  way  of  reaching  the  trade. 
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For  Road  to  Success  See 
ftackilnsidei Cover  Page 


The  undersigned  will  offer  for  sale  at  your 
office  or  their  works  the  following  machin¬ 
ery,  to-wit :  Little  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine,  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  Seven 
sizes  and  styles  of  Pug  Mills,  Thirteen 
sizes  and  styles  of  Clay  Crushers  and  Stone 
Separators,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Clay 
Elevators,  Sanders,  and  miscellaneous  brick 
and  tile  yard  appliances. 

Prices  and  Terms:  Apply  to  Ttte  Wallace  pifg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Inn 


■Wm 


,  \  _ _  _ 
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BRICKYARD  AMENITIES. 


PLEASING  diversion  from  the  usual 
hum  drum  of  brickyard  life  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  yard  of  the  Keokuk,  la., 
Brick  Company  July  31st,  when  during 
the  noon  hour,  the  men  were  called  to¬ 
gether  and  the  Superintendent  presented 
with  an  elegant  ebony,  gold-headed 
cane,  on  which  was  engraved  “To  J.  W. 
Carson,  from  employes  of  Keokuk  Brick 
Co.,  July  31st,  1894.”  The  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  David  Hendricks 
on  behalf  of  the  workmen.  Mr.  Carson 
was  surprised,  but  managed  to  reply 
briefly  thanking  his  co-workers  for  their 
generous  gift  and  friendship.  Mr.  Car- 
son  is  now  in  Wisconsin,  enjoying  a 
brief  vacation. 


Philadelphia  bids  fair  to  become  a 
brick  paved  city.  Their  experience 
there  is  very  favorable  to  brick,  and  as 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  is  abundant¬ 
ly  able  to  obtain  what  she  wants  regard¬ 
less  of  cost,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  her  streets 
will  be  paved  with  that  best  of  all  pav¬ 
ing  material — annealed  brick.  With 
his  usual  foresight,  Thomas  B.  McAvoy 
has  observed  the  drift  of  things,  and 
will  soon  have  a  large  paving  brick 
plant  in  operation  near  that  city.  That 
they  will  make  first  quality  brick  is  a 
certainty,  for  Frank  B.  McAvoy  will 
have  charge  of  the  plant.  Frank  is  a 
brickmaker,  every  inch  of  him  and  he’s 
no  dwarf. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Eastes,  Chicago  agent  for  the 
Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  recently  closed  a 
contract  with  the  Chase  Brick  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee,  for  the  entire  outfit  of 
machinery  and  dryer  to  be  used  in  their 
new  plant.  Since  Messrs.  Burnham 
Brothers  of  that  city  started  up  their 
outfit  of  Chambers  machinery  last  spring 
Mr.  Clinton  Chase,  proprietor  of  the 
Chase  Brick  Co.,  has  been  watching  the 
work  done  there,  and  as  a  result,  has 
just  given  the  contract  for  a  similar 
plant,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  Milwaukee. 

Elsewhere  in  our  issue  will  be  seen 
an  illustration  of  the  works  of  the  Bon¬ 
not  Company,  Canton,  Ohio.  The  plant 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Hon.  Michael  D.  Harter, 
Congressman  from  the  16th  District  of 
Ohio,  is  president  and  Henry  W.  Harter, 
Canton,  vice-president.  With  a  plant 
of  such  ample  capacity  and  unsurpassed 


conveniences,  this  company  is  certainly 
well  equipped  for  furnishing  clay  ma¬ 
chinery.  While  this  company  has  had 
a  very  large  trade  in  pottery  machinery 
and  has  been  engaged  in  equipping 
plants  in  the  pottery  line  foi  some  years 
past,  yet  brick  machinery  has  had  care¬ 
ful  attention.  During  the  past  year  a  re- 
pressand  brick  machine  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  line  of  manufacture  so  that  this 
company  not  only  manufactures  a  full 
line  of  pottery  machinery,  but  also 
manufactures  every  machine  that  is 


necessary  to  equip  a  complete  brick 
plant,  including  steam  dryers. 


WANTED  the  services  of  a  capable,  enterpris. 

ing  and  reliable  business  man;  must  be 
competent  to  take  the  management  of  a  large 
press  brick  plant;  a  good  place  for  the  right  man- 
Applicants  will  be  required  to  establish  good 
character  and  ability.  Address  with  reference, 
giving  age  and  occupation  for  past  year. 

Press,  Box  1. 

8  1  d  Care  “Clay  Worker. 


WANTED  a  practical  brick  man  with  capital 
to  take  an  interest  and  management  of  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  building  and  fire 
brick;  unlimited  supply  of  clay  that  will  burn 
light  straw  color,  and  hieh  fire  test;  cheap  coal; 
samples  of  clay  and  sand  furnished.  Box  19. 

8  3d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


PATENT  BRICK  BOXES, 

Ar  i  durable,  save  labor  and  are  practical  for  delivering  brick  in  every  way.  Also  rights  and  terri¬ 
tory  for  sale.  Write  for  circular.  Address 

J.  BLUM.  1015  Lincoln  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 


RSSThisJisJby^far'the  best  machine  that  has  been  introduced  to  gather 
dry  clay  for  making  pressed  brick.  No  pressed  brick  works  Is  complete 
without  one. 


For  gathering  and 
shedding  Dry  Clay  it 
is  unequalled. 

It  is  self-loading 
and  unloading. 

It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  approved 
Clay  Gatherer. 

Gathering  Clay  by 
this  method  dis¬ 
penses  with  shovel- 
ers  and  avoids  strikes 

No  Brickyard  com¬ 
plete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gather¬ 
er. 

For  prices  and  fur- 
ther  information, 
H  apply  to 


ILLINOIS  SUPPLY 
&  CONSTRUCTION 

coiuphny, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


We  make  a  special  Higp  Grade  Fire  Brick  (all  shapes )  for  Brick  Kiln  Construction. 

7V OT  T^  X" O  Tv  Tv  T)  By  any.  Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 
a-_-  _  _  _  ..  A  ..  .  ...  We  sell  Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 

their  use  will  prove  JCN  ECONOMY.  aROUND .c.LAbM  or  sacks. 

We  solicit  your  favors. 

nanufacturers  of .  THE  AHERICAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose.  MINERAI,  1*01  NT,  OHIO. 


STRONG.  WELL  ■  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

is  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  t  Firebox  BOILERS  S&is&SiJlsz 

«®*For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CRflNBLFB &  TRYLOB  GO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Hid. 
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DO  NOT  BUY  *  -  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

mm  BRICK  MACHINE 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton=on-=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Brick  jfim = 


REPRESSES. 


•••• 


^pHIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine 

Over  5  0  in  operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


226-236  Abbey  St., 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Thg  “7XJ HX"  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Obio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MRCHINe  CO., 

We'manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress) 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  V  IV /\  4  H  H  1  pnnrt  f)hin 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  J  lVIIUUlcpui  U,  VttllU 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


Complete  specifications  with  drawings  of  any 
patent  may  be  secured  from  Edward  C.  Weav¬ 
er,  Councellor  and  Attorney  in  Patent  Law,  900 
F.  Street,  Washington,  I).  C.  Enclose  fifteen 
cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  each  copy,  and 
order  by  the  number  of  the  patent. 

522,686— Clay  Tile,  by  J.  E.  Donaldson  of  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Ind.,  and  others. 

523,076— Brick,  by  Henry  Loftie  of  Syracuse 
N.  Y. 

523,275— Brick  Kiln,  by  Philip  Gonder  of  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

523,330— Combination  Down  Draft  Klin,  by 
Frederick  W.  Dennis  of  Ocala,  Fla. 

523,353—  Roofling  Tile,  by  Albert  Kayserof  Mit- 
etlbexbach,  Germany. 

523,479— Pottery  Kiln,  by  Richard  Heilmann  of 
Stutgart,  Germany. 

523,979 — Machine  for  Pressing  Brick,  etc.,  by 
Jacob  Leonhardt  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

523,928— Sagger,  by  Henry  Brunt  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 


WANTED.  Purchaser  or  partner  in  large 
brick  and  tile  plant  in  Iowa.  Splendid 
clay  and  market.  For  particulars  address, 

Brick  and  Tile  Wobks, 

8  2c  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE  at  one-half  the  price  of  new,  the 
following  machinery,  etc.,  formerly  used 
by  the  new  National  Brick  Co.,  of  Waterloo,  Va.: 
Three  large  Knowles  pumps. 

Three  400-horse-power  boilers. 

Two  125-horse-power  Westinhouse  engines. 

One  four-mould  Simpson  Brick  Press,  as  good  as 
new,  only  been  used  two  months. 

Two  Steadman  Crushers. 

Three  Quincy  Clay  Gatherers. 

Six  dry  houses,  capacity  180,000;  also,  track,  cars 
and  pipe  complete. 

Nine  Screw  Presses,  also  75  moulds  for  making 
fancy  brick. 

Six  patent  dump  wagons. 

One  set  of  Fairbanks’  scales. 

One  new  grinding  machine  for  grinding  arches. 
One  Graham  Wheel  Machine,  built  by  the  Phoenix 
Iron  Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

All  of  this  machinery  will  he  sold  separately,  or 
the  whole  plant  will  be  sold  as  a  whole  if  so  de¬ 
sired.  Apply  io 

Thomas  Collins,  Salesman, 
Tenth  and  F.  Streets,  N.  W., 

8  1  d  Washington,  D.  C. 


nn  EXCURSION  TO 

!|I3  NIAGARA  FALLS 


55 


AND  RETURN 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  28, 

VIA  THE 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  B.  I 

AND  ERIE  LINE. 


On  Tuesday,  August  28th,  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.  R.  and  Erie  Line  will 
run  a  personally  conducted  excursion  to  Lake 
Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls,  Toronto  and 
Thousand  Islands.  The  rate  from  Indianapolis 
will  be  as  follows  :  Lake  Chautauqua  and  Re¬ 
turn,  84.00,  tickets  good  6  days  Including  date 
of  sale;  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Return,  15.00, 
tickets  good  6  days  including  date  of  sale  ; 
Toronto  and  Return,  86,00,  tickets  good  6  days 
including  date  of  sale ;  tickets  to  Thousand 
Islands  (Alexandria  Bay),  810.00,  tickets  good 
11  days  including  date  of  sale. 

This  will  be  absolutely  the  last  opportunity 
to  visit  Niagara  Falls,  Lake  Chautauqua,  To¬ 
ronto  and  Thousand  Islands  at  the  above  rates 
this  season. 

Tickets  and  full  information  call  on  your 
local  ticket  agent  or  address  D.  E.  Edwards, 
General  Passenger  Agent  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R., 
Carew  Buildiag,  Cincinnati. 
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The  clay-worker. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED.  Position  as  foreman,  burner  or  set¬ 
ter  in  brickworks  by  young  man,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Good  references  furnished.  Box  15. 
8  2d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Very  cheap.  One  Raymond  No.  1 
B  ,19th  Century  Disintegrator.  Only  used 
about  four  months.  Address, 

A.  A.  Thomson, 

8  1c  Carlisle,  Pa- 


FOR  SALE.  Several  Miller  hand  presses  for  re¬ 
pressing  Standard  press  brick.  All  in  good 
working  order.  Address  Box  18. 

8  tf  d  Care  of  “Clay  Worker.” 


PARTIES  wishing  services  of  expert  in  dry 
press  process  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
new  or  the  reconstruction  of  old  works,  at  a  fair 
remuneration,  please  address  Press, 

8  tf  d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Machinery  for  making  sand- 
moulded  brick;  complete  outfit;  engine, 
boiler,  two  upright  machines,  shafting,  pulleys, 
trucks  and  molds;  capacity  thirty-three  thousand 
per  day.  Chase  Brick  Co., 

8  Id  Millwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  yard  at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Large  bank  of  clay;  Pallet  yard;  fifty-horse¬ 
power  engine.  Sold  on  easy  terms;  nearest  yard 
thirty  miles;  have  lots  of  business;  reasons  for 
selling,  poor  health.  Address  Box  1. 

8tfd  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  At  easy  terms,  brick  plant  in  a 
prosperous  town  of  Iowa,  located  on  four 
railroads.  Good  clay  and  good  demand.  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  shape.  State  will  use  1,000,000 
brick  next  season.  Address,  Cedar, 

8  3d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  man  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  fire-proofing  busines;  one  able  to 
equip  and  run  a  yard.  State  experience  and 
salary  wanted.  Address,  Thos.  H.  Collins, 

S.  W.  corner  Tenth  and  F.  Streets,  N.  W. 

8  I  d  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED.  A  second-hand  four-mould  Boyd 
or  Lyon  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.  State 
how  long  same  has  been  in  use,  general  condition 
at  present  time,  lowest  cash  price  and  all  other 
particulars.  Address,  Box  17. 

83  d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  machine,  good 
order.  One  New  Departure  Tile  machine, 
good  as  new.  One  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as 
new.  One  Brewer  Crusher,  absolutely  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

7  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


WANTED.  To  purchase  a  dry  press  of  the 
Whittaker  make  second-hand,  in  good  re¬ 
pair  ;  also  dry  pan.  Address  L.  C.  Barnes, 

7  ?  Bloomington,  Ill. 


SITUATION  WANTED.  A  competent  and 
thorough  burner  of  dry  pressed  brick,  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed  as  head  burner  by  a  leading  con¬ 
cern,  desires  similar  position  elsewhere.  Can  re¬ 
fer  to  present  employer.  Address  H.  S.  H., 

7  3  2p  Care  Clay- Worker. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  eheap  for 
cash : 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Bucyrus  Crusher. 

One  Hoosier  Crusher. 

One  Cunnineham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in 
good  order. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order.  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

8  tf  d  Decatur,  Ill. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  195. 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  C«M»and  Sp  rial  Chaus. 

ELEVATING 

- AND - 

CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

FOR  HANDLING  MATERIAL  Or  ALL  KINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

WIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS. 

For  long  a*  short  distance  Conveying. 

THETEFFREY  MFC,  CO.  <63  Washington  St,  n.  y.I 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Send  for  Catalogue. i 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


riore  Than  *»ooo  Now  Stand  as 


Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
riarietta,  Pa. 


C^enoa,  ill. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


•••• 


Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 
1888,  Nov.  17,  1891. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  anb  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


orrespondence  solieited. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Woiher. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  JVew  Iron  Drancio 
Dry  Pan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting-. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


The  C  I ,  A  Y  -  w  O  R  K  E  R  . 
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The  YATES S  KILN. 


SEND  your  Chicago  collections  and  legal  bus¬ 
iness  to  Sayler  &  Frazer ,  Attorneys  at  Law. 
171  LaSalle  St.,  (N.  Y.  Life  Building)  Chicago,  Ills  , 
6  12  L 


For  Burning  AH  Kinds 
of  Brick. 


Both  Round  and  Square  Kilns. 


Fully  Protected  by  Paterus. 

- o - 

THIS  Kiln  has  worked  its  way  to 
to  the  front  by  results,  which  is 
the  highest  test  of  merit. 


ALFRED  YjlTES, 

Johnsonburg,  Penn., 

or  W.  N.  PIKE,  C°J*™tor, 

flalden,  flass. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Get  Our  Descriptive  Circular  and  References. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Raymond  Power  Repress, 

daily  capacity  ten  - thousand  brick.  Size  of 
box  8%  by  4 %.  Also  several  Miller  hand  presses. 
Address  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bros., 

8  tf  d  Zanesville  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  place  as  superintendent  by  a 
practical  brickmaker  of  25  years’  experience 
in  all  methods  of  making.  Knows  how  to  handle 
men.  References  good.  Box  7, 

6  1c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Position  as  manager  in  enamel 
brick  works  by  a  thorough,  practical  man. 
Glazing,  enameling  and  burning  white  and  colors, 
plastic,  stilt  mud  and  dry  press  made  brick  in  all 
its  branches  Best  of  references.  Address, 

R.  T.  E., 

6  3c  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED.  For  a  daywork - 
KJ  ing  factory  in  the  East.  Production,  aichi- 
tectural  terra  cotta,  building  brick,  fire  brick,  etc. 
Must  be  a  first-class  man.  Answer  stating  age, 
years  of  experience,  and  at  what  factories. 

7  2  d  “East,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 


CH0DIPIOH  Brick  mould 

SANDING  riACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Manager  and  Sole  Agent, 

-  havppctdaw  n.  Y. 


NOTICE 


To  Brickmakers,  Dealers 
and  Others . 


Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  from  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


The  suit  brought  against  one  of  my  purchasers  by  Buck  has  been  abandoned,  and  suits  are  now  being 
brought  by  me  against  users  of  Buck  Machines  as  infringers  of  my  patents.  A.  It.  NE  WTON 


THE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  00., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 


GFNEFAL  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 


XOK1T  S,  rT'S-XX7I5.2vl  AuiT.  IvtecpL.  EXl2.g-ln.ear. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  are  not  Gonneciea  win 
any  oilier  Oil  Bonier  company. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil.  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 

all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 


For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and 

No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 


TRY  our  IMPROVED  BURNER  IN  VOCR  KII.NS. 


- Write  for  Prices. - 

E.  A.  BOLDT,  Sole  Agent  Eastern  States,  320=322  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  POWER  HELY,  Chicago  Manager,  1405  Monadnock  Bl’k,  Chicago,  III. 


IJOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
J;  in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
lour-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


I.XOR  SALE.  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick  Ma- 
Jj  chine,  pallets  and  racks  for  20,000  brick.  One 
boiler  and  engine;  one  lot  of  kiln  doors  and  grate 
bars,  cheap,  and  in  good  condition. 

Address,  X, 

64  c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


F OK  SALE.  One  40  h.  p.  engine,  one  20  h.  p. 

engine,  two  60  h.  p.  boilers,  one  Little  Won¬ 
der  brick  machine,  one  set  of  Drake  rolls,  one 
Drake  granulator,  one  hoisting  machine  and  shaft¬ 
ing  pulleys  complete  for  a  brick  plant.  Address 
Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  409-34  Clark  St., 

6  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  a  fully  equipped 
Brick  Plant,  consisting  of  Jonathan  Creag- 
er’s  Sons,  of  Cincinnati,  Improved  Automatic 
Brick  Machine,  having  a  capacity  per  day  of  30,000  ; 
Engine,  Boiler  and  Steam  Pump,  Pug  Mill,  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  Hoisting  Drum,  Sanding  Machine,  Re¬ 
volving  Dump  Table,  etc.,  etc.  Also  a  Repress 
Machine  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  make,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  plant  is  located  at  Radford,  Va.,  and 
was  built  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  works  with  material  for  its  construction. 
The  works  having  been  completed,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Company  being  the  manufacture  of 
Cast  Iron  Water  Pipe  and  Special  castings,  we  have 
a  Brick  Plant  to  dispose  of.  Will  sell  with  land, 
lease,  or  to  he  removed.  Address, 

The  Radford  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co., 

6  3d  Radford,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE.  Second-hand  materials.  Address 
Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  Ill. 


1  Spur  Wheel 

2  •*  “ 

Pitch. 

2)4  in. 

Teeth. 

100 

Bore.  Face. 

4 y8  in.  5)4  in. 

Diam. 

6  ft. 

2)4  “ 

56 

2  7-16“  3  “ 

42  “ 

2  “  “ 

2)4  “ 

56 

4  %  “  5)4  “ 

42“ 

1  “  Pinion 

2)4  “ 

14 

3  7-16  “ 

12  “ 

1  “ 

2)4  “ 

14 

215-16“  5)4“ 

12“ 

j  <  t  t  i 

2)4  “ 

17 

311-16“  5)4“ 

4  %  “  5  “ 

14  “ 

1  “  Wheel 

2)4  “ 

66 

50  “ 

1  “ 

2)4  “ 

53 

311-16“  5)4“ 

40  “ 

2  “  “ 

1H  “ 

lVa  “ 

66 

215-16“  4  “ 

32  “ 

2  “  Pinions 

16 

2  15-16  “  4  “ 

9  “ 

1  “ 

1)1  “ 

15 

2  7-46  *  4  “ 

8“ 

1  No.  6  38  in.  ] 

1  “  7  40  “  }  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Blower,  Boston, 

2  “  -  31  “  |  [Mass. 

1  Steadman  Pvulverizer,  44  in  xl4  in.  cage. 

1  Carload  scrap  iron,  one-half  wrought,  one-half 
cast. 

6  Side  dump  cars,  capacity  about  %  yard  clay. 

1,500  ft.  rails  (20  lb.  to  yard)  50  splices,  200  ties,  also 
spikes 

5  Wheel  scrapers. 

1  Disc  Pulverizer. 

31)4  bhls.  manganese,  about  800  lbs.  per  bbl. 

4%  “  Colorific  about  400  lbs.  per  bbl. 

1343in.xl5  ft.  boiler  flues.  13  8in.xl2ft.  boiler  flues. 
53  c 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  i<  e  r  . 


Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Noiili  American  Ptionngrapn  c»., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or,  HOOSIER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 


POWER 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

GASOLINE 


Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  THAN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE  T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufasture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Win.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


THE  HANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICKS  AND  GLAZED  SAN= 
ITARY  WARE. 


Solid  “Air  Dried”  Bricks  Easily  Secured  in  From  Five  to  Ten  Hours,  Saving  Attendance  and  Use  of 

Live  Steam  at  Night. 


U  .S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS 

Apparatus  For  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber 
and  Other  Material. 

+  161  Brand  St.,  ••• 

-vvvl  A  VACUUM 

Is  created  by  fans  close  to  steep  drainage  pipe 
radiators. 

No  air  pump  (or  extra  engine,  boiler  or  firing) 
Is  required. 

This  “Air  Surface  Condensation” 
wastes  no  heat  (as  in  water  cooling),  because 
the  air  that  cools  the  pipes  is  used  for  drying. 

Use  Engine  exhaust  for  heating ;  as  much  of 
it,  dries  much ;  and  with  economical  (and  com¬ 
paratively  “low  pressure”)  engine  ;  the  VACUUM 
IS  MORE  EFFECTIVE. 

Come  and  see  several  dryers  in  operation  ;  or 
send  for  testimonials  of  superior  drying  in  from 
5  to  8  hours ;  and  with  the  heat  from  the  engine 
exhaust  steam  only. 


These  times  demand  economy.  You  can  save  fuel  by  adopting  this  system.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  new  features. 


A  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  &  Westminster  Bank,  Templer  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 
Always  mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


J.  PL  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


SANDING  WHINE. 

J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sandiug  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine, 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver's  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  intertst  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letters  patent  for  said  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  laige  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  he  without  one. 

Address  all  communications 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


to  J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  Stq  00H0ES,  N.  Y. 


The  c  lay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Single  8*  duplex  Pumps. 

/^ORlZO/lTAL  ANDVE^TICALPuy^P^. 

jtesr'Deskjrv  Workmanship. 
pi\icE5 Reduced  Jen  d  for  Catalogue. 


eveu s  esc  ZEazoT^-^iEeinrs 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  ol  tne  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 


JDauily  Ota-tp-u-t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  gi6  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  Frisco  Railroads, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes opdie-  machines, 

PU  G  M I LL  S ,  f^E-P  R  ESSE  S, 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUa\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\pletbBrici\orT  I  L&  OUTf  ITS 


By  using  the  IOK.4I,  DOOR  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  Are  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


Y  AND  ALI  A-LINE. 

*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40  pm 

St.  L'»uis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:55  pm  *  2:50  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00  am 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  for  E.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains. 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B..RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass  t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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COLOBIPIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbkook  <fc  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,N.  Y. 


CINCINNATI 

mm  rim  cobpani. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Ol33.CiX3.Z3.Cttl,  O. 


ARCHITECTURF 


Diplomas  Awarded.  Courses  in  other 
trades  all  including  thorough  instruction  in 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  Send  for  FREE 
Circular  stating  subject  you  wish  to  study,  to 

The  Correspondence  School  of  Industrial  Sciences, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


LAKE  WAWASEE. 

(CEDAR  BEACH.) 

THE  FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORT  OF 
INDIANA. 


TpHE  largest,  wildest  and  most  beauti- 
*  ful  lake  in  Indiana,  is  Wawasee  in 
Kosciusko  county.  It  has  every  feature 
of  an  ideal  summer  resort  with  excellent 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing,  and  has  for 
years  been  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
Indiana  sportsman  and  pleasure  seeker. 
Located  on  the  Michigan  Division  of  the 
Big  Four,  it  is  easy  of  access  from  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Anderson,  Rushville,  Marion 
and  intermediate  points.  Through  trains 

leave  these  cities  at  most  appropriate 
hours  of  the  day  and  the  business  man 
can  spend  Sunday  with  his  family  there, 
returning  Monday  morning.  If  you  con¬ 
template  a  vaoation,  you  can  spend  it  to 
best  advantage  at  Lake  Wawasee.  Call 
on  any  agent,  Big  Four  Route  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  time  and  time  of  trains. 

D.  15.  Martin,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  P.  T.  M. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick,Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue.  '  ^ 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  3500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

B?  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJID’S  PATEUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  tand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Flre-Prool,  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc. 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories: 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, IU. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For^the  Bight  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CLtAY  SJdlNGIiE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Address, 
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- MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OE - 


-HAND' 


AND 


MACHINE 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee 
every  Mould  to  be  first-class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


No.  8S9  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received  on  or  before  March  ist. 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 


Borden ,  belleek  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


0WWWWWWWVWWWWWWWW*.® 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNA  TIONAE 


New  from 
Cover  to  Cover . 


DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 
“  Unabridged." 

A  Dictionary  of 
English, 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Fiction,  Etc. 

A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  In  Itself 

Hon.  D.  J.  Brewar, 

Justice  of  the  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court,  writes : 

I  commend  It  to  ail  as 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

Published  by 

!  G.&  C.MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield, M  ass.  ,U.S.  A. 

>  oyFor  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Send  to  the  Pub- 

>  Ushers  for  free  prospectus. 

^  oy  Bo  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions.  p 


B0^DE]5,  JSEIiIiECK  ^  00.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIO  AGO 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  /or  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalla,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City. 
Cal.,  Qen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  SO-Inoh 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

£®~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Oblo. 
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H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  GLBY  |  ±  1  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Home-Seekers’  Excursions  South. 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway  has  arranged  a  series  of  Home- 
Seekers’  excursions  to  points  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  at  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip. 

The  dates  of  these  excursions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  September  4th,  October  2d,  Novem¬ 
ber  6th  and  December  4th. 

Tickets  will  be  good  for  twenty  days, 
with  stop-over  privileges  in  State  to 
which  ticket  is  sold. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  visit  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  and  other  points  South. 

For  rates  and  further  information  apply 
to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 
R’y,  or  address  O.  P.  McCarty,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


In  Effect  Jan.  i,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger . .  7:00  p.  m. 


ARRIVE. 


*No.  21  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
*daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10, 12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


“Out  of  Sight—” 

The  Victor  Pneumatic  Valve. 


Victor  Pneumatic  Tire  (trap  door  open,  ex¬ 
posing  valve.) 


A  hole  in  the  rim— 

A  trap  door, 

And  a  choker 

Constitute  the  greatest  improvement 
ever  attempted  in  Pneumatic  Tire  con¬ 
struction. 

Found  on  Victor  Bicycles  only.  Best 
things  are  always  reserved  for  Victors. 

No  other  Pneumatic  Tire  has  an  inner 
tube  removable  through  the  rim. 

No  other  but  what  has  a  protruding 
valve,  adding  weight  and  preventing 
perfect  wheel  balance. 

Victors  are  first  in  tires  and  improve¬ 
ments. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 

BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA.  DETROIT. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DENVER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KELLS 


&  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  1  he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  Brick  and  'Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

B®*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &,  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


P^.RKHILL,  OZsTT^ElTO, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


T  H  H  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  K  K  K  K. 
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O^IGIIJnU  Ifi  DESIGN- 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 


New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


II ATF  7VT Alii  nn  A11  kinds  and  shapes 
pin  I#  mn  I!  made  to  order.  A  large 

(lull  JllUULllU.  iTnke°^o^dnsdoafnsdta^: 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  All  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap."  Sendvfor, list  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 
desired. 


35Brick  Hand  Hold. 


Q  JjEW  REPRESS 

UP  TO  DATE. 


6 1 Brick!  Hand  Mold  6„Bricku Tlachine  Hold. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not  affected  Jby 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


••• 


flETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies.  ^ 

ADDRE8S»  D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  New  London.  Ohio. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 


SALIENT  POINTS  OF  OVER  100  PLHCES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  <fc  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc  ,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Dlinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EYEBY  RIND  OF  RAW  RIATEBIRL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  all  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 


,  —  CINCINNATI  • 

Indianapolis  0o  jo*  ,do  ~ 
L-*-  chic*  DA’  To^  detroiV 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 


INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 


Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  withoui  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


X^TTFuisviiie~NEWAIBANY&CHICA60KU<&^ 

- ZT^  ^  w  «• - t> 

THE  SHORT  LINE  T0 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  HfiD  f!Ol*TJlaUEST. 


The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


NEW 


•  •  AND  •  • 


NOVEL, 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 

THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


T!1*  Columbian  Pottery 
-inland  Brick  Kiln. 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’ld’g.,  84  Adams  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL* 


PATENT  (ADJUSTABLE)  OIL.  BURNER 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen  Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  In  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  O., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  ITarket.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


The  New  South  XX. 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


TIE  HEW  SOUTH 


Write  to  us  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  New 
South  X  and  New  South  XX  with  or  without  our 
novel  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  and  Steam  Dies, 
also  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars, Crushers,  Switch- 
and  Frogs,  and  our  Improved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies,  Etc. 


_J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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Mattson  s  Improved  Dump  Wagons 


FO  It 

BRICK, 

STONE, 

LIME, 

SAND, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


W/EIGHT  about  2,300  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick.  Made  to  carry  from  1,000  to  2,000 
*  *  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easy  as  a  two-wheel  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  back  on  rollers.  Also  manufacture  a  line  of  carts,  wheelbarrows 
an  1  brick  yard  supplies.  Send  for  price  list,  etc. 

ISAAC  MATTSON,  Wagon  Builder,  Northeast  Corner  Cray's  Ferry  Road  and  30th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  PH  Mle  PH  11  Pallet  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  I.AHOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 


What  Users  say  of  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says :  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  It 
Is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion.  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 
all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 
I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youugren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
he  convinced. 


PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

Dear  Sir:  — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln,  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain,  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

_  „  ,  . .  Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 


P\  Zv.  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Gal. 
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DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED,  THE  VICTIM  OE 


The  GOLD  BRICK  SWINDLE 


Has  no  more  reason  to  kick  liiniself  than  the  man  wlio  buys 

Cast  Iron  Brick  Drier  Cars. 


Be  wise  and 
purchase  our 


ALL  STEEL  CARS,  s— ,, 


Lightest  and  Easiest  Running. 


Manufactured  only  by 

The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  and  M’f’g.  Co., 

961-981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO.SMJ 

Please  mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Brick  Machines,  ! 
Pug  Mills,  •  •  • 
Disintegrators, 


...OF  THE 


* 

! 

* 

* 


L 


ATEST 

TYPE.. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONHTHHN  CREHGER’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CORNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  >,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  =  -  PENN. 


®5S'Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  hy  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  atyle  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent  cheaper. 


r  m  k  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  to  r  . 
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(Q.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  4*5.773.  4*5.774*) 

ROCK  FACE.  .TOOLED  FACE. 


Aj  I  FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston.  i  LICENCEES 

”4  |  NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago.  ) 


pup  ycv  CHAIN  BELTING 

F.  II.  IVIC  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  ;,7PLIANCES  FOR  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


i  iNo.84  CUTTING  TABLE-MAChINE-SCREW  ELEVATOR-GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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Steam  Engines. 

Steam  Boilers, 

Steam  Pumps, 
Shafting,  Pulleys, 

Hangers,  Couplings. 


! 

; 


* 

i 


Plain  and  Ornamental 

. . .  Brick  Molds, 
Forms  and  Plunger 
Feet,  for  Dry 

Pressed  Brick. 


If  so,  don’t  forget  that  we  furnish  forms  and  molds  for  all  shapes.  Our  molds  are  all  made  to  gauges,  and  are  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Send  us  cuts  of  the  shapes  wanted,  and  we  will  mail  you  prices  on  same.  All  work  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  J.  M.  Ervin  Special  Machine  Co., 


Presses  and  Dies  for 
Drop  Forgings  and  Paper 
Cutting,  Combination 
and  Blanking  Dies  for 
Sheet  Metal  Work. 


* 

* 

* 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Special  Machinery  and  Tools  for  all  Purposes. 

25=27  Champlain  and  4  Long  Street, 

~  n  FVFI  AND  OHIO,  U.  S.  A  — 


! 

! 


•  •  • 

Dry  Brick  Presses, 
Single  Re  Presses, 
Double  Re-Presses 

•  •  • 


"*THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES-4* 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

'Tarn  'Tables, 

Transfers 
Kiln  Doors, 
Orate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG  C0„ 

Cleveland.  O. 


T  h  E  Clay-Worker 
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.A  njsw  dbjparturb. 


A  Technical  School  for  Clay  workers, 

WlLili  BE  OPENED  SEPTEOIBE^  12,  1894. 

Education  such  as  is  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  clay  workers,  with  special  provisions  for  teaching  the 
chemistry  and  theory  of  clay  working. 

TUITION  FREE.  EXPENSES  LOW.  ADMISSION  EASY. 

Write  for  circulars  and  information  to 

Prof.  EDWARD  ORTON,  Jr., 

Director  Department  Ceramics  and  Clayworking.  Ohio  State  University,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  Potts  Mould  Sander. 


Conrad  Clippert  <5c  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STOCK  BRICK. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  June  11,  1894. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Gentlemen: — You  will  please  And  a  draft  for  $ - 

in  payment  for  the  two  sanders.  We  have  run 
these  two  machines  almost  a  month,  and  can  say 
they  do  all  you  claim  for  them,  for  which  we  are 
very  much  pleased,  and  would  not  be  without  them. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  CLIPPERT  &  SON. 


We  claim  this  sander  will  sand  the  moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  that  it  does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand 
that  a  sixteen  year  old  boy  can  operate  it.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  strong  and  durable. 


•9 


Indianapolis, 


Indiana • 


Mention  Ctay- Worker 
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KILN  ON  FARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

r 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  : — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  wheue  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  ol  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

Por  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Olay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmcn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  ail  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


rrEsmi^ioiNri^AXjS. 


} 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor. 

„  Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892. 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
Kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave. ) 

w  T  _ _ _  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  he  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana  Ave.  -f  lulASAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  or  k  hr. 
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IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 

IN  BURNING  A  LI  KINDS  OK  BRICK. 

RICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  the  follow¬ 

ing  address  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  theW.  A.  WILFORD  Jjf  j|  CONTINUOUS  KILN, 
which  holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  |^§|  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers. 
They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and,  §|p|§|  burns  all  of  uniform  hard¬ 
ness  and  color,  and  with  from  50  to  75  percent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  §|f§§|  as  every  brick  can  be  seen 
by  the  burner  while  burning,  therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money. 

The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using  our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  !§lil§|  are  low.  We  keep  expert 
builders  and  burners  for  same.  fgH  x  § 

HxRisx*** 

OFFICE  OF 

BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDING  BRICK. 

OFFICE  :  No.  2  Builders’  Exchange.  WORKS  at  East  Buffalo. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co.,  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Man. 

Dear  Sir:— Having  seen  your  Kilns  in  operation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  meets  the  requirements  of  Brickmakers  in  bringing  out  uniform 
burns,  with  a  small  amount  of  fuel,  we  have  decided  to  put  in  one  of  your  large  size  kilns,  and  herewith  enclose  order  for  same,  with  the  amount 
charged,  and  ask  you  to  come  on  at  once,  and  superintend  erection  of  same.  Yours  truly,  BRUSH  BROS. 

Write  us  for  Information  and  Testimonials. 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Correspondence  Solicited •  TO/v1  OA7aO,  CT i\a\ IJJY, 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 

Patented  iTarch  23,  1892. 


t^HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be 
made  of  any  desired  capacity  and  is  suitable 
for  any  kind  of  a  yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in 
of  any  new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  me.  In  corresponding,  state  the 
capacity  of  the  yards,  and  I  will  furnish  an 
estimate  of  the  material  which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in ’Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


KAUL’S  PATENT  BRICK  MOLD 

Something  New,  Practical  and  Profitable. 

In  the  bottom  of  each  chamber  of  this  mold  is  a  valve  by  which  air  is  admitted  when 
emptying  the  mold.  Thus  the  brick  leave  the  mold  freely,  insuring  better  edges  and  truer 
brick.  It  not  only  admits  of  more  rapid  and  better  work,  but  saves  a  great  deal  of  sand 
which  cannot  run  through  the  bottom  as  in  the  old  way.  It  keeps  the  slats  or  rollers  of 
machine  clean  as  it  also  does  the  table  when  molding  by  hand.  By  the  use  of  this  mold  brickmakers  can  improve  their  product  and 
save  time  and  money.  For  full  particulars,  etc.,  etc.,  address 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 
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LATEST  IMPROVED 


and... 


SFECIALTIEe : 

The  f4H W  QUAI^Hl*  and 

Tempered  Mud  (Aaohlnes  and 
The  JIEW  DAYTOJ'lIAl'* 

Stiff  Mud  Briek  and  Tile  Mnnhlnes. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY '40,000  T0'.50,000  PER  DAY. 


- • - 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

QUAKER 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  per  day. 


1 1 

MKMTiO 


-p-" — as 

WJTTTlk 

1,  -  ■  I 

B  ■  ■  1 

WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 

PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your  order,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 

- • - 


S.  K.  FLETCHER, 

Sueeessoi*  to  p!tETCHE*?  &  THOMAS, 

—  IlNiniANAPOl  K  ind. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 
Mcurt.  Main  Bdling  Co.,  Chicago : 


712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 


Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- «SMSxSJ<©M©>tS7 - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOItE  mAJ4UFACTUJ*Bf?S, 

120  Pear? Street,  Boston.  Mass,  Pa  }  248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  mil. 


W«  alujays  Prov«  it  in 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it 


lh*  Hod. 
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IT  |  VERY  LOW  PRICE. 


CIBCULflRS r;"I 

quoted  intending  pur¬ 
chasers. 


H11CHIGBN  BRICK  BHD 
TILE  RIRCHINE  CO., 


Morenci,  Mich. 


FOR  a  daily  output  of  12,000  to  20,000 
first  class  brick  it  has  no  equal. 
For  tile  it  is  superior.  With  Png’  Mill 
as  shown  in  cut  it  has  a  positive  feed. 
Mixes  and  pugs  the  clay  thoroughly; 
making  the  output  unexcelled.  With 


Safety  Hinged  Nose  Piece, 
Steel  Shafts, 

Extra  Long  Bearings, 
Solid  Main  Frame  and  Tub, 


And  many  other  important 
improvements;  it  is  a  very 
desirable  machine  to  have. 
Address  the  Manufacturers, 


fl  SILL  SIZED  -MB 


Drbke’s  Stbhdhrd  JIIhchine  Works, 


flANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  flACHINERY. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


Factory,  7  &  9  Warden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  300  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  out  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile',  Machine  “CHICAGO'No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  <fe  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  A  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Minns,  EnEVATons,  CnAY  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granueators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulatois;  also  Hayt  A  Alsip 
May,  Purington  A  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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pEttlELiLi  IJVIP^OVED  CLiflV  PULVERIZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running-  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
erush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

ior rn.uo* »  Oorro.pooo.nco NEWELL  OfllVEBSSL  WILL  CO.,  SsaMS^SKK:  New  Yon, 0.0. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A— IK  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago, , about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mwn 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street, 
MARION.  -  .  .  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-XIYD 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  *nd  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S'-* - -f- - « - ■+• - ^8 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding-  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


]■  IN  STOCK:  { 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 
STOCK  BRICK 
MACHINE. 


•  •  • 

Made  with  either  Wood  or  all  Iron 
Pug  Mill. 

The  Wood  Frame  Machine  is  the 
Largest  and  Heaviest  of  its  Class. 


•  •  • 

The  all  Iron  Machine  has  no  equal 
it  is  the  most  complete  machine 
of  the  kind  ever  offered  the  trade. 

•  •  • 


The  Horizontal  machine  will  work  any  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of 
an  extra  pug  mill.  It  has  no  equal  for  making  straight  brick  which  have  clean  sharp 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces.  It  fills  all  parts  of  a  six  brick  mould  evenly. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
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If  you  are  Using  a  Vertical  Machine  and  are  troubled  with  Hard  Dry  Lumps  of 

Clay  or  Stone,  try  a 


POTTS 


DISINTEGRATOR 


It  will  grind  the  clay  and  grind  or  seperate  the  stone.  Try  a 


PUG  MILL 


this  will  temper  your  clay  better  that  you  can  do  by  any  other  process,  at  the  same 
time  it  will  save  from  $3  to  $5  per  day.  For  further  information  write 


C.  St  H.  POTTS  St  CO.. 

INDIMNHPOLIS,  .....  INDI7XNK. 


y 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


*  Clay  mills. 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRV  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


ramifflampHnii  mm  inninn  n  1 1  mum  i  n 

n  1—1I  11 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
•s£  DISPATCH  6/l/EIV 
S^~^TO  ORDERS 


-  W  ()  R  K  E  R. 
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The  Penfield 

Dry  Press 


Brick 
Hachine 

Accomplishes  all  that 
other  dry  press  machines 
do,  and  then  goes  ahead 
t  and  gives  the  brick  an 

jj 

|l  extra  pressure  with 
increased  force  and 
length  of  stroke,  mak¬ 
ing  the  brick  denser, 
stronger  and  more  per- 

(THE  PENFIELD  4-MOLD  PRESS,  ilodel  D3.)  r  ,  • 

v  J  feet  in  every  way. 

It  puts  more  clay  into  a  brick  of  a  given  size  than  is  done  by  any  other 
machine  on  the  market. 

Strength  of  pressure,  length  of  pressure  and  repetition  of  pressure  are  three  of  the 
features  which  place  the  Penfield  Press  and  its  products  ahead  of  all  others. 

For  particulars,  address, 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


v 


.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U  S  A 


Clay  Crushers;  Stone  Separators. 


Dry  Pans;  Wet  Pans. 


Brick  Represses. 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills. 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators. 


Screens. 


Clay  Elevators;  Conveyors. 


Clay  Cars. 


Send  fot*  Catalogue. 


Some  Things  We  Make : 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines. 


Winding  Drums. 
Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Etc. 


Stock  Brick  Machines, 

For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


Auger  Brick  Machines; 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  for  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  n  k  e  r 
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The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


We  suggest  that  you  visit  Canton.  A  plant  has  just  been  erected  at  Canton  in  which  every  machine  is  of 
Bonnot  Company  make. 

If  You  see  it  Work:  You  Will  be  Convinced* 


Write  for  catalogue  of  brick  or  pottery  machinery. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPHNY, 


Canton,  Ohio 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  anil  P.BV0LV1N8, 


FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
"Brick  Presses. 


ISF^When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required.  * 
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OUR  SRBCIJlUTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAMES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


AI1  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  0a,Tlg’™’ 
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The:  Clay-worker. 


BRICK-MAKERS, 

*  ^  Where  are  We  At? 


Strong,  Stony ,  'Tenacious  Clay  cleaned  and 
transforn^ed  into  first-class  Brick, 


Catalogues ,  Blans  and  full  information 
cheerfully r  furnished  on  application. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MT6.  CO., 


■ - -  INCORPORATED,  W 


Re  Pioneer  Brick  Diaciiiae  piawiiaciiirers. 


LA.NCA.STER,  PENN.,  U.  S.  A. 


T  it  e  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  ANDERSON 


I^ur  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 
^  No  out  side  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY ;  simple  in  construction 
and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that  shown 
in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  prices,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  beginning,  and 
make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit 
and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  season 
has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson  superior  to 
any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 


clay  Was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  all  stones,  of 
which, unfortunately  for  us, we  have  a  great  many  to  contend  with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 
Willis  Privett,  Manager. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE. 


THE  HPERSOH  FOUNDRY  &  WHINE  WORKS,  -  -  Mm,  HUM. 
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THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


\  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pu^  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering-.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  Hake  of  Machine. 


Tie  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  jilacline. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^2 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 


✓ 


Wellington ,  Ohio • 
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The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 


SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


For  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick. 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical. 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


PUB  MILLS  THAT  PUG  THE,  CLAY. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  Various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 


IT  WILL 


.  FREESE  &  CO., 


GA.LION,  OHIO. 


ADDRESS 
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TILE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


TH6  DECHTUR  LEHDER  7VYFG.  CO. 


I  _ 


swill . 


illlllliiiiiiii'iii.iimiibi: 


[jlMirijiiiii! 


Auger  Brick  riachine. 


WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US  AT  HOME.  •  •  • 


- OFFICE  OF - 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Company. 

♦ 


Decatur,  III.,  March  26,  1894. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg-.  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen — The  outfit  of  Brick  machinery  made  by  you  for  us  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  We  understand  your  automatic  cutter  is  a  recent  design,  and 
we  would  say  that  it  deserves  especial  mention  for  its  simplicity  and  perfect 
working.  Yours  truly, 

TUTTLE  BRICK  CO., 

JOHN  DILLER,  Manager. 


Our  line  is  complete.  Send  for  printed  matter. 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  DeCatlir,  Ill..  IT.  S3.  _A_. 


J  The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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.  •  THIS  •  • 

“PLYMOUTH” 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


• 

) 

t 


! 


“The  Best  we  ever  saw,”  that’s  what  they  all  say!! 


Kirby,  Ohio,  June  11,  1894. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  tile  machine  that  I  bought  of  you  is  a  perfect 
machine.  I  am  running  it  the  second  year.  This  year  I  bought 
the  automatic  self-cutting  table  and  it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever 
saw.  It  saves  one  man,  also  cuts  them  true,  every  tile  is  like  the 
other.  GEORGE  FISHER. 


f 

'i 

! 

* 

<st 


ELDORA,  IOWA,  July  16,  1894. 

Gentlemen:— In  response  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Brick 
and  Tile  Machines  you  sold  us,  we  are  happy  to  state  we  have 
both  in  operation  and  each  is  giving  entire  satisfaction,  even  be¬ 
yond  our  expectations  or  your  representations.  We  easily  turn 
out  30,000  good  bricks  in  ten  hours,  and  18,000  to  20,000  three  inch, 
three  and  one-half  inch,  or  four  inch  tile  is  our  regular  10  hours 
work.  To-day  we  are  making  brick  and  much  of  the  time 
are  making  seven  cuts  per  minute,  or  84  brick,  5,040  per 
hour,  or  50,400  in  10  hours.  We  have  made  as  many  as 
1,200  good  four  inch  tile  in  thirty  minutes  since  receiving  your 
automatic  tile  table.  We  think  the  machine  can’t  be  beat  and 
will  take  pleasure  in  showing  their  operations  to  any  one  you 
may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  us. 

We  remain  very  truly  yours, 

ELDORA  CLAY  M’F’G.  CO. 


IT  Pays  •  •  • 


To  buy  our  machines  because  they  save 
you  money,  time,  labor  and  a  vast  amount 

of  annoyance. 


“D”  Machine,  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table.  For  cutting  tile  from  to  8  inches;  also  building  blocks. 


Write  for  further  particulars  and  estimates 
on  entire  outfits, 

The  •  •  •  • 

Fate  Gunsaullus  Co. 

Richland  Co.  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


t 

i 

i 

! 


•  •  •  • 

KELLEY,  IOWA,  June  11,  1894. 
Gentlemen:— The  automatic  cutting  table  is  working  nicely. 
If  I  could  have  had  it  10  years  ago  I  would  have  been  a  richer 
man  to-day.  No  tile  works  ought  to  run  without  one. 

Respectfully, 

J.  M.  STARK. 


•  •  •  • 


LING  SUCCESS 
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WE  STUDY  TO  PLEASE. 


No.  i  Giant  Machine  and  Automatic  Table. 


Just  to  give  you 
an  idea.  That’s 
All. 


Improved  Tailings  Crusher. 


nnrnrnimniiiiiHinitnnnnniininHiimmnnmiimnnnimniiinnniini!i;ij;:;:;; 

Eagle  Steam  Power  Re=Press. 


Reduction  Hill. 


Dump  Cars. 


Octagon  Revolving  Clay  Screens. 


Clay  Conveyors. 


Pulleys,  Shafting  and  Belting. 


Couplings,  Hangers,  Etc. 


The  FREY-SHBCKLER  CO.,  -  Bueyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery.  Also  builders  of  the  Celebrated  Bueyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 

. Send  for  Catalogues. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Belouu  Iianeastet*  five., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.  •+• 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Bricky  Machines. 

_ i 

CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- 3D - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •+•  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CASTINGS  OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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•  • 


DRYER  CARS. 


•  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BBOTHEBS  CO., 


Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Belom  Ltaneastet*  Ave., 


t~  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


•  • 
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Simplicity,  #  # 

Strength, 

Durability, 


Are  Prominent  Features. 


The  UNEQUALED  STRENGTH  and  POWER  of  our  “New  Haven”  Brick  Machine 
is  fully  recognized  wherever  known,  and  the  increasing  sales  prove  its  Popularity. 

You  can  obtain  information  promptly  by  addressing 

The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  C  L  -A  Y  =  W  OKKE  K. 
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Your  Destination. 


Follow  the  example  of  the  Collins  Brick  Company  and  you  will  find  just  what 

* 

you  are  looking-  for ;  and  if  the  Big  Wonder  is  not  suitable  to  your  conditions,  look  over 
the  files  of  your  Clay-Worker  and  see  what  we  have  offered  you  from  time  to  time  on 
the  inside  cover  page. 


OFFICE  OF . 

Collins  Brick  Co., 

56  PEARL  STREET 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  23,  1894. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  balance  due  on  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting 
Table.  We  have  given  it  a  thorough  test  on  the  hardest  clay  we  have  and  are  satisfied  that  it  is  just  what  we  have  been 
looking  for.  Yours  truly,  COLLINS  BRICK  CO. 


“We  also  manufacture  the  Little  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  and  a  full  line 
of  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Stone  Separators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Friction  Clutch 
Pulleys,  Wheel  Barrows  and  other  brick  and  tile  yard  appliances. 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FRANKFORT,  IND 


Aug.,  ’94 


The  c  h  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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TUB  IRON-CLA.n 

S till  Maintains  It9s  Superiority  Over  A.11  Others • 


WHY  ? 

Because  It  Is  Bounded  Upon  Nature9s  System 

•  •  •  •  HND  .... 

Is  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by  close  observation  and  developments,  met  by  prac¬ 
tical  inventions,  reducing-  the  cost  of  construction,  the  time  required,  and  cost  of 
drying  to  such  an  extent,  that  other  systems  are  being-  displaced  all  over  the 
country,  by  the  Iron-Clad. 


•  ■  •  SECRETARY'S  OFFICE  ■  •  • 

Milwaukee  BricI^  and  Cement  Co. 

SUITE  1013  PHBST  BUILDING. 

Telephone  1620. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  6,  1894. 

Wolff  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  : — Early  in  the  year  1893  we  received  propositions  from  a  number  of  builders  of  brick  dryers 
to  set  up  on  our  plant  a  brick  dryer  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  66,000  soft  mud  brick  a  day.  We  first  accepted 
a  proposition  made  for  a  Hot  Blast  Dryer  and  found  that  the  performance  of  their  contract  fell  far  below  their 
promises,  and  we  were  compelled  to  discard  the  same  entirely.  We  then  called  upon  you  to  place  your  appa¬ 
ratus  on  our  plant  and  found  that  it  gives  very  good  satisfaction  and  is  apparently  well  able  to  perform  the 
guarantee  you  gave  for  the  same.  Yours  respectfully, 

Milwaukee  Brick  &  Cement  Co. 

Per  F.  C.  Eschweiler,  Sec’y. 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 

WOLiFF  DHYEH  CO.,  3s8RD“st  Chicago,  Ill. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  259 
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CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


Vol.  XXII,  No.  3. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBEB,  1894. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


.  H/W  GG^PH / LA'. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  302  and  303. 
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Owners  of  SHARER  S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 

- USED  FOR - 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE  i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  OZEEIO-^LOO,  TT  ,T  ■ 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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THE  CLAY’  W  o  K  K  E  R 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  'Dry, 

•-S+HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-*- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

*— — - — —One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

{Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRHflK  D  .  co7.YrscJien&ntAdBamsBsts.  Chieago. 
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The  Ross -Keller  Brick  Machine 


Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move- 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 


For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


RossKeller  Brick 
Machine  Co. 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 
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Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 


A  TRUE  TALE. 


The  largest  brick  plant  in  the  world  is 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co., 

—OF— 

Philadelphia. 

Not  long  ago  they  decided  to  put  in  a 
Dry  Clay  Plant.  They  traveled  all  over  the 
country  and  inspected  the  various  dry  press 
machines  at  work.  Then  they  put  in  a  six- 
four-mold  machine.  mold  Boyd  Press.  They  worked  it  for  over 

(rear  view.)  seven  months,  and  were  so  pleased  with  it 

that  they  nought  five  more  six-mold  and  one  two-mold,  Boyd  Presses.  They  paid  for  all 
these  presses.  They  knew  what  the  Boyd  Brick  Press  could  do.  They  knew  that  no 
other  press  could  compete  with  it.  So  in  order  to  get  the  sole  right  to  use  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  for  50  miles  around,  besides  the  price  of  the  seven  presses, 
they  paid  us  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($50,000). 

Their  brick  is  acknowledged  by 
builders  to  be  “without  competition” 
in  their  part  of  the  country. 

Need  we  say  more  ? 


Catalogue  on  application.  Circular  giving  fac  simile 
of  medal  awarded  at  the  World’s  Fair  to  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press,  free. 


The 

Chisholm, 

Boyd 

find 

White 

Co., 


324  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


FOUR-MOLD  MACHINE. 
(FRONT  VIEW.) 


For  the 


BOYD 


BRICK 


The;  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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The  NEW  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 

3-MOLD  BRICK  PRESS 


Within  the  Reach  of  Rny  Responsible  Brick  Manufacturer. 


Write  for  new  Catalogue  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses  and  new  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Address 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  General  Agent, 

General  Office  m  Factory.  KEOKUK.  I0WI.  kbokuk,  iowa. 
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The  clay-worker 


THIS  + 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


Fine  ornamental  brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

I  ft  Ppfl  CnriC  why  it  is  super- 
IO  lycctsons  ior  to  all  others; 


OUR  TERMS  ARC  REASONABEE.  ADDRESS, 

COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sand  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results,...  2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


T  t-i  f:  clay  -  w  o  r  t<  k  r  . 
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*HT  HRS  NO  COMPETITOR.-^ 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press 


Is  THE  STANDARD  MACHINE  of  its  class. 


A  poor  machine  cannot 
make  brick  from  any  kind  of 
material,  therefore  purchase 
the  best,  and  one  that  you 
know  is  not  an  experiment. 
The  Simpson  has  been  on  the 
market  for  years  and  has  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated  its  a- 
daptability  on  all  kinds  of 
brickmaking;  material.  Run¬ 
ning;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  one  and  all  giving; 
entire  satisfaction. 

It  easily  carried  off  highest 
honors  at  the 

World’s 

Columbian 

Exposition 

And  was  the  only  machine  of 
its  class  to  receive  favorable 
mention  by  the  Official  Judge 
on  brick  machinery. 


We  will  construct  complete  plants  of  any  capacity  and  send  machinery  for  trial  to 
responsible  parties.  Send  for  descriptive  matter. 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA, 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brantford,  Ontario. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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T  FI  K  C  L  A  Y  =  W  ORKER 


U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 


Perfect  in  Mechanical  Construction. 

Least  Cost  For  Repairs. 

Noiseless  In  Use. 

Easily  Adjusted. 

Efficient. 

Durable. 

Simple. 


The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  embodies  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  Pressed  Brick 
Manufacturers,  and  its  record  is  proof  conclusive  of  its  perfection  as  a  Pressed  Brick- 
maker.  Write  for  new  descriptive  sheets. 


UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  WORKS, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS: 

72  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


T  II  K  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  K  R  K 
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The  Progress  Brick  Press, 

DRY  and  S&MI-DRY.  & 


This  machine  is  the  result  of  years  of  practical  experience  in  Dry  Pressed  Brick= 
making,  a  model  combining  Simplicity,  Durability  and  Economy,  as  Brickmakers  and 
Press  Builders,  we  have  entailed  every  advantage  in  producing  the  machine  for  a 
Brickmaker. 


V 

Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and  ornamental  bricks  at  any  time 
at  our  yards.  Inspection  solicited. 


Equal  in  strength  to  50  tons  of  Iron;  this  press  is  built  of  Bassic  steel 
and  best  quality  iron. 

Bearings  of  split  boxes,  and  wear  taken  up  with  kib  and  key,  hence  no 
lost  motion. 

All  adjustments  arranged  with  wedges  operated  by  hand  wheels,  no 
troublesome  liners  and  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

Only  Six  Horse  Power  required  to  operate  our  largest  6-Mold  Press. 

No  liners  to  our  mould,  no  table  to  fit  mould  into,  and  no  change  In  size 
of  bricks  by  regrinding  moulds. 


Of  the  time  of  each  revolution  40  per  cent,  is  spent  in  high  pressure  on 
bricks,  permitting  all  air  to  escape,  hence,  no  seam  or  granulation,  in  the 
|  brick,  28  per  cent,  in  charger  forwarding  bricks,  perfect  filling  of  molds  and 

undamaged  product  secured  by  this  easy  movement.  Only  32  per  cent,  in 
moving  of  the  Plunger. 

This  machine  is  adapted  to  making  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  bricks  up  to  12 
inches  square.  Bricks  pressed  on  edge,  etc.,  etc.  We  manufacture  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  mould  presses  and  sell  them  with  a  perfect  guarantee. 


Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms  on  application. 


Tower  Grove  Brick  and  iTachine  Works, 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  L,OUIS,  MO. 
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Fatuhted  April,  10,  1894.  Nos.  518,010, .518,011. 


Patent  Applied  Pok. 


Figure  1.  This  is  the  old  plan  of  cage  construction 
While  these  cages  do  good  work,  there  are  certain  rne-^ 
chauical  faults  in  their  construction  that  require  exces-f 
sive  power  to  operate  them,  and  the  capacity  is 
diminished.  The  four  rings  of  cage  pins  are  the  same 
length,  and  this  construction  necessitates  a  recess  in 

the  castings  to  receive 
the  ring  of  the  opposite 
cage.  The  friction  of 
the  ground  product  be¬ 
tween  this  ring  and 
cage  casting  requires 
surplus  power.  The 
pins,  or  bars,  all  being 
the  same  length,  there 
is  no  chance  for  the 
material  to  spread  and 
clear  itself,  as  it  works 

outwardly  in  the  cages,  and  if  the  feeding  is  irregular,  it  constantly  chokes  the  cages  and  checks  the  speed,  so  that  as  good  grinding 
is  not  accomplished. 

Figure  2.  The  construction  of  these  cages  is  such  that  the  best  possible  grinding  can  be 
accomplished,  with  little  power  and  little  wear  and  tear.  We  have  what  is  called  an  in¬ 
creased  clearance  of  the  cages.  (That  is,  they  approach  a  conical  construction  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  shaft  to  the  circumference  of  the  outside  cage.)  The  inside  row  of  pins  is  shorter 
than  the  second  row,  and  the  third  and  fourth  rows  increase  in  length  over  the  second.  By 
this  construction  there  is  no  recess  between  the  ring  of  one  cage  and  the  casting  of  the  other, 
any  material  that  works  behind  the  rings  being  immediately  thrown  outwardly  into  the 
cage  beyond,  for  it  has  a  free  discharge,  and  the  centrifugal  force  it  receives  will  not  permit 
it  to  lodge  between  the  ring  and  casting.  This  increased  clearance  allows  the  material,  as  it 
is  fed  to  the  cages,  to  spread  and  free  itself,  for  it  gives  an  increased  grinding  surface  as  the 
material  works  outwardly.  You  can  feed  the  material  as  irregular  or  fast  as  you  desire  and 
it  will  not  choke  or  clog  the  mill. 

Parties  who  are  familiar  with  the  mechanical  construction  of  Cage  Disintegrators  will 
understand  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  valuable  impiovement.  This  cut  also  shows  the  construction  of  our  journal  bearings. 
The  arrangement  for  oiling  is  the  best  and  the  journals  are  constructed  dust  tight,  so  that  there  will  never  be  any  danger  of  heated 
bearings. 

We  can  design  these  Improved  Clearance  Cages  to  fit  the  framework  of  any  other  make  of  Disintegrators,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  any  one  who  appreciates  the  value  of  this  improvement,  with  a  view  of  placing  it  on  his  Disintegrators. 

Remember,  with  our  Improved  Clearance  Cages  you  can  do  much  more  work  with  much  less  power,  and  greatly  reduce  the  wear 
and  tear. 

For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  communicate  with 
us  before  placing  your  order. 


'T'HE  accompanying  cuts  show  our  Improved  Disintegrator,  “two 
*  views,”  one  with  the  casing  over  the  cages,  the  other  with  the  casing 
removed.  This  casing,  which  fits  around  the  cages,  has  an  extension 
wing  which  extends  clear  down  to  the  base  plate,  so  when  you  remove  it 
from  over  the  cages,  they  are  presented  in  full  view, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter,  when  slid  apart,  to  reach  the 
interior  parts.  Fastened  to  the  outside  revolving  cage 
are  two  scrapers ;  the  cross-bars  of  these  scrapers  ex¬ 
tend  some  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  revolving 
cages,  and  revolve  close  to  the  iron  casing  that  fits 
around  the  cages.  This  always  insures  a  space  of  6”  to 
8”  between  the  cages  and  casing  for  a  free  discharge, 
and  the  action  of  these  scrapers  makes  it  impossible  to 
clog  in  grinding  damp  clay.  This  is  the  most  simple 
and  practical  method  to  overcome  clogging  in  grinding 
damp  clay,  and  brickmakers  who  have  had  experience 
with  this  class  of  Cage  Clay  Disintegrators  will  appie- 
ciate  the  value  of  this  patented  improvement.  See  cut 
below. 


Improved  Scraper. 


STEDHAN’S  MACHINE  WORKS, 


no  Him  street,  mm,  IND. 
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JLN  BXRLA.NJL TI ON  OR 

COLD  FACTS! 


Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions. 


IN  the  discussion  of  kilns  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Chicago,  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  noticeable  when  an  up-draft  kiln  was  referred  to,  some  one  would  re¬ 
mark  that  an  up-draft  kiln  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  the  reason  that  the 
cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  bricks  in  the  arches  would  damage  the  ware.”  We 
wish  to  call  attention  of  brickmakers  to  this  point, 

The  bricks  in  the  arches  or  bottom  of  our  up=draft  kilns  are  as  thoroughly  pro= 
tected  from  cold  air,  as  are  the  top  brick  in  a  down=draft  kiln. 

So  much  for  this;  now  we  maintain  that  we  can  obtain  a  more  uniform  degree  of  heat 
from  top  to  bottom  with  an  upward  draft  which  is  natural,  than  can  be  obtained  with  a 
downward  draft,  which  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  with  an  arch  over  an  up-draft  kiln 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  hard  building  brick  can  be  produced;  without  an  arch  two  courses 
only  on  top  are  salmon. 

Now  as  to  comparative  cost  of  putting  in  ihe  down  and  the  up-draft  kilns. 


The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  up  draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is . $  1,500 

The  average  cost  of  a  first  class  down-draft  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick,  is .  5,000 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  in  first  cost  on  one  kiln .  3,500 

Saving  to  the  brickmaker  on  three  kiln^this  size,  (which  are  necessary  for  a  small 

plant) .  10,500 

We  are  ready  to  verify  these  estimates. 


For  the  best  and  cheapest  kiln  in  use  to-day  for  burning  building  bricks,  the  “Morri¬ 
son  Up-draft  Kiln”  with  late  improvements  is  unrivaled. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  address 


! 


f*.  B.  IVIOf^ISOI'i  8t  CO., 


For  further  proof. 


PROPRIETORS, 

ROMB,  GA.,  U.  S.  A. 


TI 
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THE  KILN  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Fat  exit. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America..  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


'T'HIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
1  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  lire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste,  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  Ac.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  <fcc.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hodman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  new  ones  erected  in  Austria  (the  home 
of  Hoffman’s);  also  a  number  in  America. 

NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  S AY. 


ioo  per  cent.  Hard  Brick,  out  of  which  are  70  per  cent.  VitrL  # 
fied,  Annealed  Tough  Pavers. 

John  A.  Wiley,  Ties.  W.  S.  Bleakly,  Treas. 

Geo.  Allen,  Sec.  W.  Cramer,  Gen’l.  Man. 

FRANKLIN  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 


March  19,  1894. 

To  L.  Hancock,  Esq  ,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  13th  wanting  to  know 
how  we  are  getting  along  with  our  kiln,  would  say  that  we  are 
improving  steadily  as  our  men  get  to  understand  our  material. 
You  know  that  our  clay  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  kind  to  work 
that  your  kiln  ever  had  to  contend  with,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  so  small  margin  betwreen  vitrifying  and  melting.  We 
are  now  getting  70  per  cent,  vitrified  brick  and  balance  all  hard. 
We  expect  to  do  better  than  this  soon.  I  feel  confident  we  will. 
A  kiln  that  will  burn  our  clay  properly,  will  burn  anything  in 
the  shape  of  brick  material.  Yours  truly, 

Geo.  Allen,  Secretary. 


From  the  Russian  Agricultural  Agency,  St.  Petersburg. 

Herewith  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  erection  of  the  Kiln 
is  finished,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  our  customer 
(Prince  Kourakine)  is  very  much  satisfied  with  the  kiln  after 
same  was  duly  tried. 

We  enclose  cheque  for  balance  of  license  fee,  etc. 


From  Mr.  H.  Burridge,  Bedford. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  al¬ 
right  with  the  Kiln.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  going  well. 


From  Mr.  J.  D.  Dunlop,  Woodstock  Works,  Belfast. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  “Perfect 
Kiln”  is  doing  well,  burning  the  brick  all  hard,  at  a  cost  of  be¬ 
tween  7d.  and  8d.  per  1,000  for  coal. 


From  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Joberns,  Kenilworth. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  let  the  gentlemen  you  name  see  the 
Kiln.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  its  work. 


From  the  St.  Julian’s  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newport,  Mon. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say  that 
they  are  very  pleased  with  your  kiln,  and  will  be  willing  for  any 
intending  clients  of  yours  to  inspect  same. 

. Secretary. 


From  the  Longton  Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stoke. 

Our  Kiln  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily,  and  we  shall  not 
at.  present  require  the  assistance  of  one  of  your  men. 


From  the  Exmouth  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say 
that  they  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  way  the  Kiln  is 
working.  The  splendid  lot  of  brick  in  the  yard  is  a  credit  to 
anyone,  and  no  one  could  reasonably  expect  better. 

. Secretary. 


From  the  Stramberg  Lime  Co.,  Stramberg,  Moravia. 

After  speaking  highly  of  the  economy  in  erection,  and  the 
system  of  flues,  they  say,  “After  we  have  been  used  to  working 
two  Hoffmanns,  beside  the  “Perfect”  furnace,  then  can  we  truly 
assure  you  that  we  save  20  per  cent,  burning  material  in  the 
“Perfect,”  and  attain  a  more  equal  heat.  We  can  therefore  high¬ 
ly  recommend  this  system,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  fur¬ 
ther  enquiries.” 


From  the  Rothneusiedler  Brick  Co.,  Vienna. 

The  altered  Hoffmann  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  we  save  15 
per  cent,  of  fuel  and  get  the  brick  more  evenly  burnt  by  the 
“Perfect”  system. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already. 

Agents  for  Canada,  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

SEf^COmBE,  OSJAAfl  &  WA^Efi, 

exiwoUth,  Devon,  England. 
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Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 
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Cagita^Stocl^^2^ooo. 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


BOEHNCKE’S 
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Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  tor. 


Up  and  Down  Draft 

Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln. 


AAAAAAAAAA 


Canada  Patent,  No.  44,615. 

TTTTTTTTTVTTTTTT  TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT 

18  Kilns  in  Operation  in 

* 

. the  United  States. 

Several  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 

-M-OOOW3  ADVA.NTA.GBS  Or  THE  KILN.  WfcO-~~ 


Beware 

or 

lafringe- 

meqts. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even  and  gradually,  and  to 
draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

Very  wet,  green  brick  may  beset,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure,  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra 
fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 


Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is  the  result 
of  over  20  years’  experience  of  the  inventor 
in  building  and  operating  continuous  kilns 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down  Draft  Con¬ 
tinuous  Brick  Kiln  is  perfectly  adaptable 
for  burning  of 
Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Centinela  Brick 
Kiln  &  Drier  Co., 

Box  35, 
Centinela,  Cal. 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  flner  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE” 
KILN,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 


Agents  for  Eastern  States  :  DeHaven  and  Charles  Lance, 
Commerlal  Union  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agent  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
lins,  75,  76,  161  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


John  Col- 
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LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED:  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 
Clay — * 
Dryer 


SIXIS1ZES  MHDE. 

Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


METHODS. 


nn,lpc  — 

Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Solis,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  F. 

SEND  FOR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


613-616  Arcade, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


CHARLES  ERITH  &  CO.,  No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


WlLLiLFHVlS’ 


CLiflYttlORRlRG 

^^JVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 

All  Imitators  are  Failures 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE  S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam, 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


2E2  M  F  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 
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is  M  Dryer 

Giving  you 
trouble? 

We  can  help 
you. 

Are  you  de¬ 
pending  on  the 
sun  and  the 

weather? 

If  so,  you  are  losing 
money.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  the 

Smitn  Hot  Blast  '$&. 

We  will  cheerfully  do  so. 

The* • • 

Huyett  &  Smith 
M'fg  Co.. 

- -I  DETROIT,  HICH. 

We  are  manufacturers  ol  BLOWERS,  and  can  BLOW  as  hard  as  anyone  but  prefer  to  let  others 
do  the  BLOWING  in  regard  to  the  MERITS  of  our  BRICK  DRYER;  the  following  testimonial 
letter  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  we  have  on  file. 


Philadelphia,  Penn.,  May  17,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’g  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:—  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  our  dryer,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  the  dryer  that  you  sold  us,  with  the  guarantee  of  40,000  stiff  mud  brick  per  day,  is  now  drying 
from  55,000  to  60,000  per  day,  which  amount  we  And  that  we  can  dry  without  forcing  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  We  use  only  exhaust  steam  in  the  day  time  and  live  steam  at  night,  carrying  about  70 
pounds  of  steam.  We  shut  our  dryer  down  at  12  o’clock  Saturday  night  and  start  at  the  same 
hour  on  Sunday  night. 

Having  made  a  study  of  currents  of  air  and  personally  examined  several  styles  of  dryers  we 
consider  that  your  dryer  is  the  best  on  the  market.  We  have  also  proved  it  to  be  economical 
and  would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  person  needing  a  dryer. 

Truly  yours, 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  CO., 

Per  James  H.  Hamilton. 


Plans,  printed  matter,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St., 


DETROIT,  MICH 


NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street.  )  •  (  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street.  BHHNCIIES.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street.  )  •  (  21  Fremont  St. 
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Speaking  About 

Drying  Bricks 

Are  you  aware  that  there  are  more  modern  ideas,  more  novel  features,  more  real 
meritorious  points  embodied  in 

The  Standard 
Forced  and 
Natural  Draft 

4 

Drier 


Than  in  any  or  all  other  makes  combined? 

This  may  seem  like  a  boastful  statement,  but  it  is  nevertheless  so,  as  an  investigation 
will  prove. 

Its  adaptability  to  clays  of  different  nature,  as  well  as  its  reliability  and  uniformity  in 
drying,  has  made  it  the  popular  drier  of  to-day;  the  result  is  that,  even  in  these  dull  times, 
orders  are  being  received  from  territory  as  far  East  as  the  Atlantic  and  as  far  West  as 
the  Pacific. 

This  information  is  given  merely  to  indicate  the  wide  spread  reputation  which  TRUE 
MERIT  WILL  ESTABLISH. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  “Opinion  of  Users.’’ 


Builders 

of 

Up=tO“Date 

Brick 

Driers. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Our  Prices  are  Reasonable,  Terms  Liberal,  Guarantee  Absolute. 

The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co., 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIII. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER,  1894. 


No.  3. 


the  small  things  than  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  Dutch  portal  is  more 
picturesque  than  this,  altogether  more 
pretentious;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 


smaller  details,  we  find  them  much 
more  delicately  worked  out  in  the  Tou¬ 
louse  building.  There  is  enough  that  is 
really  good  in  this  structure  for  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  architect  during  his 
life  time;  the  window,  the  tower  details 
the  cornice,  the  beautiful  dormers,  the 
tower  at  the  point  of  the  roof,  the  finials, 
the  moldings,  all  are  of  the  most  highly 
refined  character.  They  are  the  work 
of  a  period  of  great  artistic  production. 
The  projecting  cornice  of  these  build¬ 
ing  formerly  a  means  of  defense.  In 
between  the  brackets  the  beseiged  could 
drop  heavy  weights  of  stone  or  iron  on 
the  enemy  below.  The  little  openings 

in  the  solid 
part  of  the 
crenels  could 
b  e  used  t  o 
view  the  ene¬ 
my  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The 
large  open¬ 
ings  or  notch¬ 
es  in  the  cre¬ 
nels  which 
come  above 
the  brackets 
were  used  for 
attack  when 
the  action 
was  not  close. 

The  dormer 
which  is  in 
the  roof  and 
the  tower  a- 
bove  were  no 
doubt  added 
after  it  be¬ 
came  unnec¬ 
essary  to  use 
this  structure 
for  military 
purposes. 
This  part  of 
the  building 
is  of  wood, 
and,  by  the 
way,  these 
wooden  con¬ 
structions  of 


A  PORTAL  AT  TOULOUSE,  FRANCE. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  IN  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  portal 
at  Toulouse.  These  portals  were 
doorways  in  the  old  wall  which 
formerly  surrounded  nearly  all  cities  of 
the  middle  ages.  Very  frequently  the 
walls  themselves  have  been  removed 
and  there  remains  only  the  building 
which  formed  the  doorway  through  the 
wall.  In  a  recent  number  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  a  portal  at  Haarlem  was  given,  and 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  certain  mat¬ 
ters  of  outline  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  this  and  that  one.  In  truth 
when  we  take  the  same  period  of  build¬ 
ing  there  are  often  very  striking  resem¬ 
blances  in  de¬ 
tail.  This  one 
belonged  t  o 
the  period  of 
the  fifteenth 
century;  the 
one  at  Haar¬ 
lem  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  later,  but 
the  people  of 
the  north 
countries 
were  follow¬ 
ers  rather 
than  leaders 
i  n  architec¬ 
ture,  and  they 
did  not  take 
up  with  a 
style  until  it 
had  pretty 
well  run  its 
course  in 
middle  and 
southern 
France;  work 
of  this  char¬ 
acter  was  al¬ 
ways  to  be 
seen  at  its 
bestinFrance 
There  is  a  re¬ 
finement  o  f 
detail,  a  high¬ 
er  regard  for 
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the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries  which 
stand  permanent  and  strong  to-day, 
should  put  to  shame  our  modern  build¬ 
ings  of  wood  which  rarely  survive  their 
fiftieth  or  sixtieth  year.  There  are  those 
among  us  who,  when  this  matter  is 
mentioned  suggest  that  the  permanency 
of  these  wood  constructions  of  an 
earlier  time  is  due  to  the  kind  of  wood 
or  the  climate  which  they  have  survived. 
There  is  nothing  in  this,  the  wood  is  a 
red  oak,  less  compact  in  grain  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  material  inferior  to  our  own 
oak  which  is  in  common  use.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  if  anything  more  trying  on 
wood,  brick,  stone  or  other  building 
material  than  ours;  the  climate  is  damp¬ 
er,  there  is  a  constant  alternation  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  and  in  many  sections 
there  are  rapidly  recurring  variations  of 
temperature  from  freezing  to  thawing, 
than  which  there  can  be  nothing  more 
trying  to  building  material. 

There  are  not  a  large  number  of  mili¬ 
tary  structures  in  France  which  are 
constructed  of  brick.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  buildings  at  Toulouse  in 
that  material  through  they  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  religious  character.  We 
have  given  pictures  of  several  brick 
chateaux,  but  in  truth  the  number  is 
not  great.  Stone  was  the  material  most 
readily  at  hand,  and  could  be  secuied 
and  put  in  position  at  a  less  cost  than 
brick  and  for  that  reason  it  was  used. 
The  brick  of  this  section  was  really  bet¬ 
ter  suited,  however,  to  the  construction 
of  military  structures  than  stone.  One 
of  the  means  of  attack  on  the  stone  cha¬ 
teaux  was  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
build  therein  great  fires  which  destroyed 
the  wall  so  that  not  infrequently  great 
breeches  and  means  of  successful  attack 
were  provided  in  this  manner.  With  a 
brick  wall  this  means  of  attack  would 
not  have  been  possible.  Brick  is  harder 
and  more  enduring  than  most  of  the 
stone  of  France;  however,  it  was  not  the 
material  most  readily  to  be  obtained  at 
the  least  expenditure  of  labor. 

The  soiled  places  and  the  putlog 
holes  shown  on  the  walls  of  this  build¬ 
ing  indicate  the  point  of  juncture  of  the 
old  military  wall.  L.  H.  Gibson. 


DEGREES  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

It  is  not  good  (advertising)  form  now¬ 
adays  to  assert  that  the  article  you  are 
advertising  is  the  very  best  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Unless  you  have  some  commodity 
which  is  absolutely  unique  and  that  is 
able  to  hold  its  own  on  the  strength  of 


its  real  superiority,  it  is  not  wise  to  sing 
that  tiresome  song  about  yours  being 
“the  best.” 

To  say  that  it  cannot  be  excelled,  that 
it  is  second  to  none  in  the  market,  that 
it  possesses  all  the  merits  which  go  to 
make  up  a  desirable  article  of  the  kind, 
is  all  right,  and  a  good  deal  more  sensi¬ 
ble  and  dignified  than  the  other  thing. 

Nowadays,  when  there  is  so  much 
competition,  the  manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  goods  are  putting  the  best  possible 
stuff  on  the  market,  and  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  choose  between  half  a  dozen  names 
of  established  reputation. — Art  in  Adver¬ 
tising. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Woekee. 

THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 


AST  month  attention 
was  called  to  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  brickmak- 
ers,  known  to  the 
writer,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  save  their 
property  or  make 
money  by  building  houses,  as  well  as 
the  promises  of  insurance  agents  to 
make  working  men  rich  for  a  trifle. 
Both  of  these  schemes  are  of  the  same 
nature  and  are  dependent  for  successful 
results  on  the  supposition  that  the 
manager  in  either  case  is  engaged  in 
running  a  gift  enterprise  in  which  there 
are  no  blanks. 

The  only  way  to  build  houses  of  any 
advantage  to  a  brickmaker  is  to  build 
them  yourself  from  the  ground  floor  all 
the  way  up.  For  instance: 

1st.  You  select  a  lot  in  a  suitable 
neighborhood,  level  with  the  street  or 
higher,  or  if  low,  that  can  surely  be 
underdrained.  See  that  pig-pens,  tan¬ 
nery,  or  other  forms  of  nuisance  are  not 
near  and  that  your  lot  is  provided  with 
prompt  access  by  street  cars,  has  gas, 
water  and  electric  light  at  hand,  and 
that  the  neighbors  are  of  the  same 
nationality  as  you  expect  to  build  your 
houses  for.  The  neglect  of  one  or  more 
of  these  essentials,  may  cost  you  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars.  The  making  of  your 
money  must  be  by  fore  sight,  and  in¬ 
stances  are  constantly  occuring  where  it 
was  possible  before  the  row  was  staked 
out  to  say  with  assurance  that  “the  en¬ 
terprise  will  undoubtedly  be  a  loss  of  at 
least  the  price  of  the  ground.”  So  sure 
do  I  reckon  this  loss  from  neglect  that 
I  have  frequently  said  :  “I  would  not 
build  such  a  house  on  such  a  lot  or 
lend  money  on  the  same  if  the  land 


were  given  me,”  and  subsequent  facts 
have  fully  justified  the  position.  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  most  common  error  in 
Mechanics’  Rows  —  want  of  business 
ability  in  the  selection  of  the  site. 

2nd.  In  every  case  that  you  build  a 
row  be  sure  that  every  article  that  en¬ 
ters  into  the  formation  of  that  operation 
is  of  suitable  kind.  See  that  the  design 
of  each  dwelling  is  carefully  worked 
out ;  a  practical,  convenient,  economi¬ 
cal  and  tasty  building,  in  accord  with 
the  present  age  and  crowded  full  of 
pleasant  surprises  for  the  housewife  in 
the  shape  of  closets,  wardrobes,  mantels, 
hearths,  etc.,  finished  with  handsome 
hardware  and  wood  in  natural  colors. 
Remember  that  a  piece  of  looking  glass 
sells  many  a  plain  house.  Our  prede¬ 
cessor,  William  Penn,  bought  thousands 
of  acres  of  our  best  land  with  beads  and 
mirrors — and  the  squaws  still  live,  although 
many  of  them  have  white  skins,  they 
nevetheless  like  richness  and  beauty  in 
their  surroundings.  Gratify  this  taste 
and  the  builder’s  reward  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain. 

3rd.  Remember  that  the  operation 
to  net  you  success  must  be  under  a 
master’s  hand  ;  be  that  master  yourself. 
A  row  of  ten  houses  at  $2,000  each 
means  an  outlay  of  $20,000;  probably 
more  than  your  pile — it  must  be  handled 
with  the  best  of  care,  no  waste,  but 
economy  on  every  side.  So  don’t  spend 
all  your  time  saving  a  dollar  in  making 
a  few  brick,  but  keep  your  eye  constantly 
on  the  $20,000  that  may  otherwise  land 
you  in  the  sherifl’s  hands.  He  is  a  nice 
man,  but  his  business  ability  is  tco 
prompt  for  profits. 

4th.  Buy  your  material  right,  for 
cash  or  its  equivalent,  without  exception. 
Don’t  for  one  moment  imagine  that  you 
can  put  your  trade  against  the  carpen¬ 
ter,  the  mill  man  or  the  plumber.  It 
cannot  be  done,  thousands  of  people 
have  tried  their  level  best  to  trade  with 
a  plumber  and  there  was  never  in  any 
instance  an  approach  to  success  except 
once.  Mr.  John  Frost  at  one  time  tried 
to  break  a  plumber  up  and  as  he  was 
about  succeeding,  the  plumber  took 
him  into  partnership,  and  since  that 
day  John  Frost  is  the  silent  partner  in 
every  plumbing  establishment,  and  as 
we  outsiders  have  the  bills  to  pay,  it 
consequently  behooves  us  to  keep  our 
eyes  open  and  buy  right,  for  if  this  is 
not  done,  it  shuts  the  door  at  once  to  all 
future  prospect  of  selling  to  advantage. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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PRE-HISTORIC  AMERICAN  POTTERY. 


BY  RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


HE  story  of  American  Pottery 
to  the  casual  reader  is  a 
short  one,  yet  it  begins  long 
ago.  Who  were  the  first 
American  potters, —  whose 
works  we  still  possess? 

Like  its  brickmakers, 
we  have  no  trace  as  to 
who  they  were,  where 
from,  or  where  they  are  gone  ; 
we  only  know  that  they  lived, 
potted,  and  are  dead. 

There  has  been  but  one 
book  ever  published — the  first,  last,  and 
only  one,  purporting  to  be  a  history  of 
these  potters  and  people  who  inhabited 
this  continent  at  the  time  when  the 
tumuli  and  fortifications  were  erected. 
But  except  the  followers  of  the  Prophet, 


gold  and  glory,  leading  his  few  Spanish 
mailclad  gentlemen  to  meet  Tecum 
Uman  on  the  fatal  plain  of  Tzaccopa  at 
the  head  of  his  230,000  natives,  much  of 
the  pre-historic  pottery  we  have  in  our 
Museums  to-day,  was  then  already  old. 

For  according  to  the  manuscript  of 
Don  Juan  Torres,  the  grandson  of  the 
last  reigning  King  of  the  Quiche’s, which 
manuscript  was  in  the  actual  possession 
of  the  lieutenant  general,  appointed  by 
Piedro  de  Alvarado,  and  which  Fuentes, 
the  Chronicler  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gua¬ 
temala,  says  he  obtained  to  work  from 
by  means  of  Father  Francis  Vasques, 
the  historian  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis,  the  Toltec  Kings  were  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  House  of  Isiael,  who  were 
released  by  Moses  from  the  tyranny  of 
Ramesis  II,  and  after  crossing  the  Red 
Sea  fell  into  Idolatry. 

There  is  another  unwritten  legend, 
however,  older  than  this, Conte  de  Mere- 
loie,  muttered  by  old  crones  to-day 
around  the  campfires  of  the  unknown 


That  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  like 
most  people  who  escape  to  liberty  from 
religious  or  political  oppression,  on  ar¬ 
riving  on  new  soil,  are  apt  to  practice 
the  methods  of  their  former  masters  on 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  them  in 
thinking.  Fearing  chastisement  in  some 
form  from  Moses,  these  people,  whether 
Israelites,  or  of  that  great  swarm  of  cap¬ 
tives  of  all  races,  and  political  malcon¬ 
tents,  who  escaped  at  the  time  of  the 
Egira  from  Egypt  and  its  brickyards, 
having  escaped  from  Pharaoh,  con¬ 
cluded  also  to  quit  Moses  &  Co.  At  any 
rate,  both  church  and  campfire  legends 
agree  on  this  other  point  also.  That 
there  was  a  difference  of  religious  opin¬ 
ion  between  them  and  the  Israelites,  the 
Quiche  legend,  as  it  is  called,  states  this, 
and  both  the  Israelite  version  and  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  are  willing  to  let  it 
go  at  that. 

The  other  unwritten  legend,  dim  and 
grey  as  it  is,  muttered  around  the  mod¬ 
ern  campfire  at  night  is,  that  a  little 
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no  one  gives  credence  to  the  story,  and 
outside  of  that  “peculiar  people,”  to 
whom  all — even  the  Jews  who  followed 
Moses — are  Gentiles,  the  world  is  not 
a  wit  the  wiser  for  the  information  it 
contains,  and  all  others  lemain  in  the 
dark,  and  probably  will  to  the  end  of 
time,  as  to  who  they  were,  the  people 
who  did  the  work,  where  they  came 
from,  what  became  of  them,  or  what  was 
their  design  in  erecting  these  mounds, 
from  which  their  pottery  is  obtained. 
Unless  we  accept  the  Quiche  legend. 
For  legend,  that  also  is  at  best,  although 
vouched  for  by  good  Old  Fathers  and 
Mother  Church. 

Yet  when  Mexico  was  overrun,  her 
sacred  fires  scattered  and  guarded  lov¬ 
ingly;  Alvarado,  searching  for  more 


throughout  the  world;  so  dim,  so  in¬ 
distinct  and  grey,  and  yet  claiming  this 
same  Tanub  for  the  descendant  of  their 
own  well-loved  Egyptian  leader. 

Differences  of  opinion  between  “Good 
Old  Fathers”  and  “Old  Women”  will 
ever  exist,  but  on  this  point  both  agree, 
that,  whether  of  the  House  of  Israel  or 
not,  these  brickmakers  under  their 
tribal  chiefs,  went  across  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

Mother  Church,  ever  looking  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  Holy  Writ,  made  “Jews” 
of  them,  who  after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  fell  into  Idolatry.  This  was  in 
the  era  of  the  Golden  Calf  incident,  etc., 
in  the  Desert — not  in  America — fearing 
the  reproofs  of  Moses,  or  as  the  older 
legend  has  it. 


difficulty  occurred  about  “IP ho  should 
preach  Religion,  and  who  should  do  the 
work  in  the  Desert  ?”  and  as  both  parties 
had  had  about  enough  of  that  for  some¬ 
one  else,  under  Pharoah  in  Egypt,  the 
weaker  party  concluding  that  to  remain 
in  camp  under  Moise  et  Cie,  would  be 
simply  an  exchange  of  Masters  and 
Pastors,  broke  camp  and  wandered 
away. 

The  ancient  Chroniclers  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Mexico,  wanted  to  make  “Moors” 
out  of  Mexicans  and  arouse  a  new  cru¬ 
sade  in  Spain.  Old  fighting  Bernal 
Diaz,  and  that  school  of  writers  recog¬ 
nized  race  similarity,  and  Hispano. 
Moorish  pottery  from  Spain  trok  root 
and  became  at  home  among  its  new,  (or 
old  friends?)  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
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Mexico  at  their  feet,  they  no  longer 
hesitated  to  find  the  descendants  of 
“The  Lost  Tribes”  in  the  Quiche 
Indians.  When  these  people  left  Moses 
and  under  Tanub,  their  chief,  passed 
from  one  Continent  to  the  other,  they 
came  to  a  place  which  they  called,  not 
the  “Sieben  Gebirge”  as  in  Europe,  but 
the  “Seven  Caverns.”  It  was  a  part  of 
what  is  now  Mexico  where  they  founded 
the  historical  city  of  Tula. 

From  chief  Tanub,  ‘  the  Egyptian,” 
sprang  the  Kings  of  Tula  and  Quiche. 
Again  the  people  multiplied  and  Nima- 
quiche,  the  fifth  King  of  Quiche,  obey¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  a  young  girl  “who 
saw  clear,”  as  the  legend  has  it,  or  who 
saw  an  Oracle  or  Patron  Saint  among 
the  people,  led  them  out  of  Mexico  into 
Guatemala.  There  they  built  the  city 
of  Utatlan,  making  it  their  annual  tribal 
gathering  place.  Its  high  places  remain 
to  this  day,  though  much  of  the  stone¬ 
work  has  gone  to  build  the  churches  of 
the  New  Faith,  and  the 
wretched  village  of  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche.  Here 
exists  also  this  almost  un¬ 
changed  people,  potters 
and  brick  makers  as  of  old, 
biding  their  time  of  being 
gathered  together — which 
is  to  come.  Cherishing 
the  usages  and  customs  of 
their  ancestors,  their  blood 
uncontaminated  by  ad¬ 
mixture,  with  those  who 
have  conquered,  sought  to 
lead  them  and  passed  away. 

Grand  and  magnificient 
have  beer  erected  on  their 
new  faith,  pomp  and  parade  to  please 
their  ignorant  and  poetic  fancies,  music 
and  flowers  to  assimilate  the  new  to  the 
old  beliefs. 

The  poor  descendants  of  the  flowers 
of  Tanub,  “the  Egyptian,”  brings  the 
first  fruits  of  field  and  flowers,  as  he  did 
before  the  old  terra  cotta  statues  of  the 
Wisewomen,  Kings  and  Counts  of  his 
Race,  and  leaves  them  reverently  within 
the  rail  of  the  new  Altars  on  the  old 
Tumuli.  He  enters  for  Vespers,  and 
bows  reverently  to  the  setting  sun  in  the 
West,  and  at  night,  in  nature — under  no 
roof — preaches  his  own  rites  as  of  old. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Nebeling, 
curator  of  the  Museum  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  I  am  enabled  to  illustrate 
some  pre-historic  American  pottery  in 
their  collection,  which  has  never  before 
been  photographed. 

It  was  a  strange  feeling  to  actually 


handle  such  objects,  utterly  unknown 
as  to  who  their  makers  were,  still  bear¬ 
ing  as  they  do,  the  delicate  finger  marks 
in  the  clay  of  those  who  will  never  be 
gathered  together  on  earth,  apparently 
those  of  the  women  of  this  unknown 
people  who  lived  here  and  have  gone. 

Two  of  the  pieces  only  have  an  ap¬ 
plied  color,  apparently  of  a  darker  clay 
impregnated  with  iron.  The  rest  are 
incised  decorations,  except  the  handles, 
which  bear  evidences  of  crude  copying 
of  the  then  existing  animal  life. 

Specially  notable  are  the  two  on  the 
left  on  the  lower  line,  the  one  with  the 
frogs  as  handles,  and  the  bas-relief  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  same  decorative  motive  on 
the  broken  cup  next  to  it  on  the  line. 

That  again  next  to  it,  having  the 
form  of  the  labaratory  pipkin  of  to  day, 
with  well  formed  spout  and  handle. 
The  next  piece  with  the  head  of  an 
animal  and  neck  forming  a  handle  of 
the  piece,  giving  the  idea  of  its  tail, 


Any  further  information  known  about 
these  pieces  will  at  all  times  be  gladly 
given  by  the  Curator  of  the  Public 
Museum  or  the  writer,  to  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  pottery  of  pre-historic 
America. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

AMONG  EASTERN  CLAY  WORKERS. 


VEN  a  rambler 
after  brickyard 
notes  is  prone 
to  enjoy  a 
short  sail  upon 
old  Mother 
Ocean.  From 
Baltimore  to 
Boston  upon 
one  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Miners  Transportation 
Company’s  steamships  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  short  trips,  and  if  ever  a 
brick-man  has  the  opportunity,  I  advise 
him  to  avail  of  it.  At  the  foot  of 


churches, 
tumuli,  to 


might  appear  as  a  Scandinadian  prod¬ 
uct,  if  its  American  Mound  Builder 
origin  were  not  so  well  proven.  The 
next  vase  has  four  handles  for  suspend¬ 
ing  it  with,  uniting  neck  and  body. 

The  one  with  the  ducks  head  and 
tail  shows  a  close  attention  to  natural 
form  in  nature,  while  the  one  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lower  line  with  four  feet, 
is  evidently  for  making  fire  under  it, 
same  as  is  done  with  clay  vessels  of  like 
form  in  South  America  to-day. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  com¬ 
posite  piece  in  the  collection  is  the 
bowl  for  cooking,  and  the  three  pieces, 
or  pillows  of  clay  for  supporting  it, 
while  the  ashes  or  fire  was  be  placed 
underneath  the  bowl.  The  four  pieces 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  all 
bear  strongly  the  imprint  of  their 
makers’  fingers  in  the  clay.  These  are 
but  a  lew  pieces  of  the  collection,  but 
serve  to  illustrate  what  John  Boyd 
Tuatcher  calls  “The  State  of  the  Art.” 


Chespeake  Bay,  a  stopover  of  a  day  may 
be  made  at  Norfolk,  and  you  may  go 
over  to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Fort 
Monroe.  By  all  means  do  so  if  you  can 
and  you  will  enjoy  the  fine  hotels  and 
the  prospect  of  the  beautiful  Hampton 
Roads,  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world. 

Boston  is  a  city  of  contradictions.  As 
a  city,  it  courts  the  water,  but  its  streets 
shun  it-  They  are  busy  streets  too,  and 
the  busiest  of  people  that  traverse  them 
are  those  interested  in  the  clay  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  handsome  offices  of  the  Fiske, 
Homes  Co.,  are  perhaps  the  “hub”  about 
which  all  others  turn.  It  is  a  firm  well 
known  over  the  country  for  its  “brick 
ashlar,”  and  they  are  becoming  more 
famed  for  another  product,  namely,  the 
“Fire-flashed  terra  cotta.”  This  is  flashed 
in  an  open  kiln,  and  the  firm  is  justly 
proud  of  their  old  gold  and  golden 
brown  effects.  One  of  these  latest  pieces 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
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ing,  a  panel  in  old  gold,  placed  in  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  at  Brambleton,  Va. 
When  I  called  upon  these  people,  I 
found  genial  Mr.  Homes  at  his  desk, 
surrounded  by  many  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  fire-flashed  work.  Intensely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  firm,  he 
had  pronounced  views  in  regard  to  the 
business  outlook.  While  hopeful  of 
the  future,  now  that  the  tariff  matter  is 
settled,  he  is  resentful  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  schedules 
affecting  the  industry. 

Up  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  which  is,  by 
the  way,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  little 
cities,  there  are  two  makers  of  bricks. 
The  plant  of  A.  A.  Graves  is  located  in 
Winooski,  and  the  Drurys  make  bricks 
in  Essex  Junction,  both  of  these  places 
being  very  near  the  city  and  liable  at  a 
later  date  to  become  a  part  of  it.  The 
Graves  yard  overlooks  the  beautiful 
Winooski  river,  and  the  falls.  The  clay 
is  dug  from  an  inexhaustible  bank,  in 
fact,  is  seems  as  though  the  clay  might 
have  first  been  dug,  and  the  kilns  built 
upon  the  “bench”  so  formed. 

The  yard  in  Essex  Junction  is  owned 
by  Messrs.  G.  B.  &  H.  D.  Drury,  and  is 
equipped  with  two  Martin  presses  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  80,000.  A  blue 
and  gray  clay  is  used,  burning  to  a 
cherry  red.  The  kilns  are  built  to  hold 
about  half  a  million,  and  are  of  the 
old  scored  pattern,  wood  being  used  as 
fuel.  Rambler. 


APPRENTICESHIPS  FOR  AMERICAN 
YOUTH. 

N  AMERICA  to-day 
we  have  vir tu- 
a  1 1  y  no  appren¬ 
ticeship  system.  It 
has  almost  disap¬ 
peared,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the 
division  of  labor.  Other  forces  have 
contributed  to  its  destruction.  The 
Trade  Unions  and  their  opposition  to 
apprentices  have  done  much  to  hasten 
its  end,  the  system  would  have  disap¬ 
peared  in  time  without  their  aid. 

The  remnants  left  of  this  old  system 
are  ill  fitted  to  these  enterprising  times. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  old  with  only  a  few 
changes.  The  term  of  service  is  shorter, 
and  the  boy  is  not  held  by  law  to  serve 
one  master. 

But  the  greatest  difference  is  this: 

*An  essay  read  before  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Manual  Training  School  Branch,  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  St.  Louis,  June  13tb,  1894. 


In  the  early  method  he  received  his 
instruction  directly  from  the  master; 
now  he  has  to  depend  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  learn  the  trades  from 
what  he  sees  his  fellow  workmen  do, 
depending  on  his  aptness  and  skill  in 
applying  what  he  sees. 

Boys  in  those  days  disliked  the  idea 
of  becoming  apprentices.  The  threat  of 
hiring  them  out  as  such  was  sufficient 
to  bring  any  wayward  lad  back  to  the 
path  of  duty.  Uninviting  as  the  position 
of  apprentice  was  then,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  better  at  the  present  period. 
Oppressed  by  the  Trade  Unions,  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  length  of  term,  and 
glimpses  of  the  drudgery  to  be  endured, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  boys  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  having  thus  to  be  initiated 
into  the  art  of  making  a  living? 

American  youths  debarred  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  an  education,  except  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  public  schools,  turn  from 
their  higher  ideals,  the  professions,  to 
the  next  choice,  the  trades. 

His  inability  here  to  acquire  a  trade 
is  due  to  no  lack  whatever  in  him.  No! 
there  is  hardly  a  boy  in  the  United 
States  who  has  not  brains  and  strength 
enough  to  become  skilled  in  the  use  of 
tools  if  the  opportunity  were  given  him. 
Where  is  the  difficulty?  We  have  in  this 
country,  innumerable  secret  organizations 
made  up  and  run  wholly  by  a  class  of 
foreigners  on  a  foreign  plan.  Their 
object  is  to  benefit  themselves  and  their 
foreign  brethren  under  pretense  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  trades,  and  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  American  workmen.  While 
they  admit  freely  and  without  regard  to 
competency  any  foreigner  who  comes  to 
our  shores,  their  doors  are  barred  to  all 
American  youths,  struggling  to  gain  a 
foothold,  on  the  plea  that  the  labor 
market  is  already  crowded. 

The  difficulty  seen  in  the  overcrowd¬ 
ed  market  is  attributed  to  the  surplus  of 
apprentices  and  accordingly  employers 
are  limited  by  the  unions,  as  to  the 
number  they  can  employ.  This  num¬ 
ber  is  made  so  small  that  of  the  six 
hundred  thousand  of  our  young  men 
who  annually  become  of  age,  not  more 
than  six  thousand  can  become  skilled 
mechanics.  They  say,  “The  labor  mar¬ 
ket  is  already  crowded  and  to  admit 
more  into  the  trades  would  only  make 
it  more  so.”  Yet  these  same  unions 
admit  freely  into  their  ranks  any  Jor- 
eign  workman  who  comes,  and  they  also 
let  thousands  in  who  only  come  here  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  wages,  and 
who  return  to  their  native  country 


richly  rewarded  for  their  trouble. 

The  real  reason  for  opposing  the 
American  youth  is  plainly  not  due  to 
the  reason  which  they  attribute  to  it. 
These  unions  are  afraid  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  ideas  of  Americans.  They  are 
well  acquainted  with  his  intellectual 
superiority  over  his  foreign  neighbor 
which  renders  him  less  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  fines  and  to  obey  orders  unless 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  and  justifiable. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  cause  of  all 
these  evils  to  what  we  may  safely  say  is 
their  only  remedy.  Times  have  advanced 
considerably  since  the  independence  of 
this  half  the  world  was  established.  We 
saw  and  remedied  the  deficiencies  in 
government  by  establishing  in  the  place 
of  the  old  style  monarchies,  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  The  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  this  government  will  see  that 
if  things  are  to  continue  so,  if  American 
people  are  still  to  be  free,  they  must 
take  decisive  steps  toward  educating 
their  sons  and  teaching  them  the  ways 
to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done.  The  two  here  named  are 
probably  the  most  important.  They  are 
in  plainer  terms,  to  stop  immigration 
or  establish  Trade  Schools. 

The  interests  of  the  American  boy 
have  been  sorely  neglected  by  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  one  person  who  was  probably 
first  to  see  and  provide  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  Col.  Auchmuty  of  New 
York  City.  The  sorrowful  situation 
in  which  he  beheld  the  boy  of  New 
York,  appealed  strongly  to  his  big  and 
generous  heart.  He  saw  how  and  why 
they  were  kept  out  of  the  trades  by  the 
foreigners  and  he  set  to  work  with  the 
firm  determination  to  do  what  his  hand 
and  fortune  could  accomplish.  How 
well  he  succeeded  is  shown  in  the  suc¬ 
cessfully  operating  Trade  Schools  in  his 
native  city,  which  will  stand  as  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  memory  of  this  noble  and 
self  sacrificing  man,  who  died  but  a  year 
ago,  while  ardently  laboring  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  youths  of  America,  as  if  loth 
to  leave  his  ideal  unfinished. 

As  Froebel  is  honored  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  kindergarten,  as  Lincoln  is  hon¬ 
ored  as  the  emancipator  of  the  slaves, 
so  Col.  Auchmuty  will  claim  the  honor, 
sympathy  and  respect  of  every  true 
hearted  citizen  of  America,  as  the  founder 
of  Trade  Schools. 

The  Trade  Schools  in  New  York  City 
which  Mr.  Auchmuty  established  in 
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1881,  cover  about  about  one  acre  of 
ground  and  are  probably  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  kind,  notwithstanding 
others  have  been  erected  at  a  later  day. 
His  idea  was  to  instruct  the  boys  in 
both  the  scientific  and  practical 
branches  of  a  trade,  leaving  speed  of 
execution  to  be  acquired,  in  real 
work  after  leaving  the  schools.  The 
different  trades  taught  are,  carpentry, 
bricklaying,  plumbing,  plastering,  paint¬ 
ing,  stonecutting,  typesetting,  and  tailor¬ 
ing.  A  boy  with  ordinary  capacity  can 
learn  in  three  or  four  months,  what  by 
the  old  apprenticeship  system  would 
have  taken  him  three  or  four  years  to 
acquire. 

Skilled  mechanics  are  employed  to  teach 
the  boys  the  way  to  secure  the  best 
results  and  how  to  hold  the  tools  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  method  of  teaching  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  used  by  the 
Manual  Training  School  of  this  city 
(St.  Louis).  When  the  school  first 
opened  very  few  attended,  beginning 
at  thirty  it  has  steadily  increased  until 
now  the  annual  number  of  graduates 
has  reached  six  hundred.  The  first  few 
that  attended  were  boys  serving  appren¬ 
ticeships  and  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
what  they  were  getting.  They  were 
quick  to  see  the  advantages  offered  and 
after  a  few  weeks  attendance  surprised 
their  employers  with  their  suddenly 
acquired  skill. 

As  the  reputation  of  the  school  grew, 
the  day  classes  began  to  fill  up.  The 
attendance  was  not  limited  to  the  city 
of  New  York;  the  boys  came  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Many,  in  order  to  attend,  came  miles 
by  rail,  after  a  hard  day’s  work  and 
spent  the  evening  in  the  school,  prob¬ 
ably  not  reaching  home  before  half  past 
eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  school  over 
four  thousand  young  men  have  been 
graduated. 

What  recompense  does  this  country 
owe  to  Mr.  Auchmuty  for  this  inesti¬ 
mable  service?  Nothing  but  gratitude. 
Mr.  Auchmuty,  if  he  were  living  to  day, 
would  ask  no  return.  To  see  his  coun¬ 
trymen  follow  his  example,  to  let  him 
know  that  his  labor  had  not  been  in 
vain  would  be  far  more  recompense  to 
him  than  any  America  could  offer. 
What  pleasure  he  derived  from  his  life 
long  struggle  is  best  told  by  quoting 
from  one  of  his  numerous  speeches  on 
the  subject. 

“I  seem  to  see  that  long  procession, 
full  of  youthful  hope  and  the  earnest 


desire  to  succeed  in  life.  Some  went 
over,  and  were  never  heard  from  again, 
others,  discouraged,  came  back ;  but 
many,  very  many,  went  on,  and,  un¬ 
daunted  by  insult  or  wrong,  with  true 
American  grit,  fought  their  way  to  in¬ 
dependence  and  prosperity.  Their 
names  fill  a  good  sized  volume.  Their 
letters  are  many  in  number.  From 
them  have  come  kind  messages:  ‘The 
New  York  Trade  Schools  were  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  me,’  is  one  that  is  often  heard. 
And  I  can  safely  say  that  they,  with 
their  brave  young  hearts,  with  their  per¬ 
severance  and  their  trust,  that  right  will 
in  the  end  conquer  w'rong,  have  made 
the  New  York  Trade  Schools.”  Contin¬ 
uing  he  says,  “We  are  being  confronted 
with  the  question,  whether  within  the 
American  Republic  there  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  another  government  of  knights 
of  federation,  and  of  supreme  councils, 


WARREN  WAYNE  ITTNER,  A  young  Amer¬ 
ican  brickmaker,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


self  constituted,  sitting  in  secret,  judging 
in  secret,  and  issuing  decrees  that  must 
be  obeyed  at  the  peril  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  Trade  Unions,  all  admit,  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  protection  of  the  wage 
earner;  but  what  is  wanted  are  Trade 
Unions,  controlled  by  Americans,  and  not, 
as  at  present,  by  foreigners.  Barriers 
have  been  erected  against  the  entrance 
of  our  countrymen  into  the  trades 
while  the  foreigner  is  made  welcome. 
Let  us  have  manhood  enough,  be  brave 
enough  to  throw  these  barriers  down. 
It  cannot  be  done  easily,  but  the  time 
has  come  to  try  to  do  it.  Our  young  men, 
though  graduates  of  our  public  schools, 


stand  on  every  street  corner,  begging 
for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
work  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Fill 
the  workshops  with  them.  They  will 
then  control  the  trades  organizations, 
and  labor  difficulties  will  disappear; 
for  intelligent,  well-educated  American 
workmen,  while  maintaining  their  own 
rights,  will  respect  the  rights  of  others.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Auchmuty’s  labors  were  confined  to  the 
New  York  Trade  Schools.  When  he 
saw  the  efforts  of  the  Building 
Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  to  establish 
similar  schools  in  that  city,  he  not  only 
helped  them  along  by  his  personal  aid 
and  advice,  but  he  benevolently  en¬ 
dowed  them  with  the  gift  of  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  three  years. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  these  schools 
are  now  in  successful  operation  and  bid 
fair  to  continue  so.  Too  bad  we  cannot 
say  as  much  for  the  efforts  to  establish 
like  schools  in  our  own  city.  And  here 
again  we  are  shown  the  benevolent  and 
noble  qualities  of  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  elevation  of  gen¬ 
erations  to  come. 

When  he  learned  that  like  efforts 
were  being  put  forth  here  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  he  unhesitatingly  and  voluntarily 
subscribed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  three  yeais.  But,  St.  Louis, 
that  has  recently  gained  the  title  of 
“The  substantial  and  confidential  city,” 
could  not  muster  confidence  enough  to 
take  steps  toward  putting  a  stronger 
and  broader  base  under  that  same  title. 
That  was  a  first  attempt  and  probably 
not  a  fair  one. 

The  idea  is  gradually  broadening,  and 
before  long,  the  time  that  Col.  Auch¬ 
muty  hoped  to  see,  will  sweep  across 
this  great  country  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
carrying  before  it  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  barriers  that  have  for  so  long  a 
time  opposed  its  progress.  Then  and 
then  only  will  this  bright  land  be  free 
from  mob  violence  and  anarchy;  then 
and  only  then,  when  America’s  own 
sons  and  daughters,  loyal  to  all  true 
American  ideas,  hold  sway — then  and 
only  then,  can  this  country  be  called, 
“The  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.1’  Warren  W.  Ittner. 


THE  FATE  OF  A  FAKIR. 

Satan — What  was  your  bussiness  on 
earth? 

Unfortunate — I  solicited  advertising 
for  cards,  hotel  registers,  albums,  and— 

Satan — Right  over  there,  in  the  warm 
corner,  with  the  bunco  steerers  and 
green  goods  men  ! — Exchange. 
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HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
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BY  R.  BRICK. 


BUILDING  A  SMOKESTACK. 

VERY  brick  plant 
that  has  boilers, 
must  have  a  smoke 
stack  of  some  kind, 
and  they  are  usual¬ 
ly  either  brick  or 
iron,  and  taking 
the  risk  “with  my  friend  the  Village 
Brickmaker”  of  being  called  a  “stickler 
for  consistency”  will  say  that  every 
brick  plant  should  be  equipped  with  a 
brick  stack,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  of  economy  and  safety  as 
well. 

The  life  of  an  ordinary  iron  stack  is 
about  five  years.  The  cost  of  two  iron 
stacks  will  put  up  a  brick  stack  of 
equal  height  and  capacity,  the  latter 
with  proper  material  and  construction, 
will  last  a  century.  The  iron  stack  at 
the  end  of  five  years  is  absolutely  worth¬ 
less.  The  brick  stack  after  standing 
100  years  can  be  torn  down  (for  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  overthrow  one)  and 
the  material  utilized  for  other  purposes. 
This  may  seem  an  extravagant  state¬ 
ment,  it  is  not,  however.  Well  burned 
bricks  are  imperishable  from  natural 
causes.  All  that  is  necessary  with  such 
material  is  proper  construction,  it  will 
then  defy  the  ravages  of  time. 

Like  all  other  structures  the  first 
thing  in  point  of  importance  in  the 
construction  of  a  stack  is  the  base  or 
foundation.  This  includes  the  material 
in  the  foundation  and  the  base  upon 
which  it  rests.  We  must  go  down  until 
we  reach  solid  clay,  rock  or  other  firm 
material.  The  surface  covered  must  be 
governed  by  the  draft,  surface  and 
height  required.  The  height  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  a  specified  amount  of  work, 
varies  according  to  location;  if  built 
near  high  buildings  or  blufls  it  would 
have  to  be  higher,  to  do  as  much  as  an¬ 
other  built  where  there  were  no  hills  or 
tall  buildings  near. 

We  will  take  a  location  practically 
level.  A  stack  with  nine  square  feet  of 
draft  surface,  that  is  a  flue  three  feet 
square,  and  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in 
height,  will  furnish  draft  for  boilers  of 
150  horse  power.  This  stack  should 
have  a  base  10  feet  square  or  100  square 
feet.  If  exposed  to  dampness  the  bricks 


in  foundation  should  be  laid  in  good 
cement;  if  under  cover  good  lime  mor¬ 
tar  will  answer.  The  base  should  be 
cairied  up  plumb  12  or  18  inches,  then 
drop  off  two  inches  each  course  of  brick 
until  the  work  is  reduced  to  seven  feet 
square  outside,  leaving  a  flue  three  feet 
square  inside,  and  walls  24  inches  thick; 
then  carry  the  outside  corners  plumb 
for  six  feet  above  this  point,  then  put 
on  four  courses  projecting  for  water 
table,  then  back  to  seven  feet  square; 
from  this  point  batter  the  corners  to¬ 
ward  a  common  center,  each  one  inch 
to  each  five  feet  in  height.  At  a  height 
of  60  feet  above  point  where  batter  be¬ 
gins  we  have  12  inch  walls,  at  80  feet 
eight  inch  walls.  This  leaves  walls 
thick  enough  to  support  coping  at  top 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  symmet¬ 
rical  finish. 

The  building  of  the  inside  or  flue  is 
the  point  where  many  make  serious 
mistakes.  A  smoke  stack  built  solid 
will  soon  show  fissures  in  the  outer 
walls.  This  is  caused  by  expansion  from 
within,  this  expansion  must  be  provided 
for  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  structure. 
The  boilers  are  usually  connected  with 
stack  by  an  iron  flue;  just  below  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  boiler  flue  into  stack,  the 
fire  brick  lining  four  inches  thick 
should  begin,  and  be  carried  up  at  least 
30  feet.  This  fire  brick  lining  should  be 
built  independent  of  the  common  brick 
except  that  it  rests  upon  them  at  the 
start.  There  should  be  a  space  of  three 
inches  behind  and  between  the  fire 
brick  lining  and  the  common  brick. 
Once  in  every  two  feet  of  height  let  a 
common  brick  span  the  hollow  space 
and  butt  against  the  fire  brick  near  the 
corner;  another  in  like  manner  projects 
from  the  opposite  corner.  Then  let  the 
other  corners  be  supported  in  like  man¬ 
ner  two  feet  above  alternating  in  this 
manner. 

By  this  plan  the  lining  is  held  in 
place  and  given  room  to  expand  without 
any  strain  whatever  on  the  main  wall; 
when  fire  brick  work  is  up  to  required 
height,  let  common  brick  wall  come  in 
flush  with  fire  brick  lining  and  carry  the 
wall  solid  to  the  top. 

There  must  be  an  opening  on  each 
side  making  four  in  all,  four  inches  wide 
and  two  courses  high  into  the  hollow 
space  where  it  begins  from  the  outside 
and  again  at  the  top  of  this  chamber  to 
the  outside  of  stack,  this  allows  cold  air 
to  circulate  frpely  behind  the  fire  brick 
lining,  which  protects  them  from  the 
intense  heat  within.  A  stack  construct¬ 


ed  in  this  manner  will  remain  intact, 
not  a  break  to  be  seen  anywhere  on  the 
outside.  The  writer  has  seen  stacks 
that  were  built  of  good  material,  on 
solid  foundations;  the  linings  were  built 
against  main  walls  and  tied  into  therm 
the  result  was  that  the  walls  cracked 
badly,  from  expansion. 

The  flue  should  begin  at  or  near  the 
level  of  the  ground  with  an  opening  in¬ 
to  it  so  that  soot  can  be  removed 
and  the  stack  entered  from  below,  iron 
rods  {  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet 
long,  can  be  laid  across  the  inside  corner 
with  an  anchorage  of  six  inches  at  each 
end  in  brick  work  and  18  inches  apart. 
This  makes  a  strong  ladder  by  which  a 
man  can  mount  to  the  top  of  the  stack 
at  any  time  when  cool  enough. 

If  the  stack  stands  outside  of  the 
building  the  earth  should  slope  away  so 
as  to  protect  its  foundation  from  surface 
water.  In  addition  to  the  durability  of 
this  stack,  there  is  no  risk  whatever 
as  to  its  communicating  fire  to 
the  buildings  around  it,  while  insur¬ 
ance  agents  are  suspicious  of  iron 
stacks.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  one  through  a  roof  and  protect  it  in 
a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  them. 
Even  during  the  short  life  of  an  iron 
stack  it  is  necessary  to  paint  it  once  a 
year  to  make  it  last  even  five  or  six 
years.  There  is  no  expense  attached  to 
the  preservation  of  the  brick  stack,  and 
when  the  plant  is  consumed  by  fire  it 
stands  a  grim  sentinel  over  the  ruins,  a 
monument  to  the  matchless  qualities 
and  superior  merit  of  burned  clay,  as  a 
building  material. 


INEXORABLE  YOUTH. 


Polly  Green— “What’s  the  flutter  now?” 

Jack  Parrot  {who  has  just  been  brought  in)— 
“Flutter !  Why,  that  confounded  kid  has  been 
using  my  cage  for  a  base-ball  mask.” 

Polly  Green  {tearfully)— “What’s  a  cage  to 
personal  beauty?  He  just  plucked  out  all  my 
tail-feathers  to  play  Injuns  with.” 

— Judge. 
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OYER  THE  BORDER. 


Brick  Works 


ol  Odell  Bros.,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 


HE  Ottawa  Brick 
Works  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  year 
1864,  by  the  late  H.  C. 
Odell,  and  have  advanc¬ 
ed  from  the  old  style  of 
single  horse  pug  mill  to 
the  “Improved  Martin”  of 
the  present  day.  Since 
1890  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  by  Clarence,  Wal¬ 
ter  and  Mortimer  Odell,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Odell  Bros. 

The  capacity  of  the  yard  is  40  M  per 
day  of  ordinary  bricks  besides  special 
shapes  are  made  for  bay  windows  and 
circular  parts. 

The  prices  this  season  are  for  half 
hard  and  half  soft,  $7.50  per  M  ;  veneer¬ 
ing  brick  $10  per  M.  delivered  at  the 
buildings  in  the  city.  Sales  are  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  local 
trade,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  has  not  been 
very  great  the  past 
three  years.  They 
have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  their 
clay,  with  the  idea 
of  making  paving 
brick,  but  up  to  the 
present,  have  not 
been  successful,  as 
the  clay  does  not 
easily  anneal. 

The  yard  is  now 
on  the  rack  and  pal¬ 
let  system,  and  they 
find  it  very  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  lumb e r  is 
cheap  there,  and  so  it  costs  less  to 
make  a  yard  like  this  than  the  patent 
dryers  advertised.  They  use  wood  and 
pay  $2.75  per  cord  for  mixed.  Coal 
is  away  out  of  their  reach  in  price. 

The  building  trade  has  been  pretty 
good  this  season,  several  large  stores  and 
private  residences  are  now  being  erected. 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion, 
is  a  handsome,  progressive,  and  growing 
city  of  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants; 
it  has  one  of  the  best  electric  railway 
systems,  also  arc  and  incandescent 
light,  and  a  water  power,  which  runs 
one  of  the  largest  saw-mills  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  lumber  manufacturing  being 
the  principal  industry  of  the  city. 


see  some  close-fisted  merchant  that 
underpays  his  clerks  and  will  walk  a 
mile  to  save  car  fare,  who  is  spending 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  advertising,  you 
can  safely  wager  that  it  pays.” 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES 
OF  OHIO. 


Ninth  Paper. 


BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


PROCESSES  OF 


PAVING  BRICK  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE. 
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'HE  action  of  plunger  machines  was 
described  in  the  last  paper  and 
while  the  general  excellence  of 
the  results  which  are  attainable  by 
this  process  were  acknowledged,  the 
faults  were  also  pointed  out,  chief  of 
these  being  the  fact  that  the  machine  is 
intermittent  in  its  action  and  that  it 
can  only  work  about  half  of  the  time. 
This  feature  especially  might  be  ex¬ 


“Look  around  among  your  acquaint¬ 
ances,”  says  Printers'  Ink,  “and  if  you 
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pected  to  raise  objection  among  so  ener¬ 
getic  a  people  as  Americans,  and  natur¬ 
ally  a  machine  that  is  always  pushing 
out  the  clay  finds  readier  adherents  on 
that  account. 

The  second  class  of  stiff  mud  machin¬ 
ery,  that  of  the  auger  type,  combines 
several  advantages  which  makes  it  very 
popular.  The  first  advantage  is  the 
continuity  of  its  action,  whereby  it  con¬ 
stantly  makes  brick  as  long  as  the  clay 
is  supplied.  The  second  lies  in  the  fact 
that  auger  machinery  is  driven  by  belts 
and  gearing  and  that  the  steam  power 
required  can  be  generated  in  the  most 
economical  and  approved  style  of  en¬ 
gines,  while  in  steam  presses,  the  best 
type  of  the  plunger  machines,  the  use 


of  the  steam  is  very  wasteful  and  costly 
in  fuel. 

Thirdly,  the  out-put  of  an  auger  ma¬ 
chine  is  greater  in  its  proportion  to  its 
cost  than  any  other  kind,  and, 

Fourthly,  the  out-put  is  delivered  in 
a  shape  so  that  its  handling  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  minimum  in  labor  and 
expense.  The  principle  on  which  the 
auger  machine  works  is  explained  in 
its  name.  It  is  an  auger,  or  screw, 
which  being  revolved  in  a  fixed  position 
propels  the  clay  forward.  In  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  auger,  the  chips  are  carried  back 
from  the  point  of  production,  while  in 
the  auger  mill,  the  motion  is  reversed. 
This  auger  is  carried  out  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  adapted  to  all  classes 
of  work. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  bar 
of  clay  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a 
screw  are  well  marked.  The  tendencies 
at  work  are  two,  those  which  affect  all 
clays  flowing  through  a  die,  and  those 
which  are  due  to  the  auger. 

The  gathering  to- 
_  gether  and  propul¬ 
sion  of  the  particles 
of  clay  by  an  auger 
in  itself  seems  to  ar¬ 
range  the  particles 
around  a  central 
point.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  bar  produced 
from  extremely  san¬ 
dy  and  gritty  clays, 
which  are  so  rough 
in  their  nature  that 
they  do  not  tend  to 
laminate  or  slip  as 
plastic  clays  all  do. 
In  such  a  bar,  the 
structure, while  solid, 
dense  and  free  from  laminations,  shows 
the  particles  arranged  in  concentric  and 
radial  lines  around  a  central  point. 
This  fact  proves  that  this  arrangement 
of  particles  is  a  tendency  inherent  in 
the  use  of  an  auger  for  propulsion,  for 
in  working  clays  of  this  class,  every 
influence  which  tends  to  produce  lami¬ 
nations  or  faults  of  structure,  is  at  its 
minimum. 

The  same  tendency  is  shown  in  work¬ 
ing  plastic  clays,  but  in  this  case  the 
concentric  arrangement  may  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  laminations.  The  mere 
arrangement  of  the  clay  around  a  cen¬ 
ter  does  not  in  itself  do  any  harm,  gritty 
shale  clays  thus  made  often  constitute 
our  finest  material  in  structure.  But 
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when  a  clay  is  plastic  and  is  worked 
in  an  auger  mill,  the  polished  auger 
forms  smooth  surfaces  where  the  clay 
slides  over  it,  and  these  “slips”  often 
fail  to  unite  again  in  the  bar  of  clay, 
And  as  they  are  thus  formed,  they  take 
up  the  spiral  movement  shown  by  the 
particles  in  the  case  of  the  gritty  shale 
clays  and  the  bar  then  becomes  a  series 
of  concentric  layers  imperfectly  united. 
So  that  the  tendency  of  the  auger  to  ar¬ 
range  everything  around  a  center  be¬ 
comes  a  serious  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  a  plastic  clay. 

The  arrangement  of  the  particles 
around  a  center  is  due  wholly  to  the 
auger.  The  arrangement  of  the  clay  in 
layers  around  a  core  is  due  jointly  of 
the  influences  of  the  auger  and  the 
movement  of  the  clay  through  the  die. 
The  tendency  is  therefore  affected  by 
the  size  of  the  bar  produced,  for  it  has 
been  previously  shown  that  the  flew  of 
clay  through  a  die  has  effects  which  are 
far  more  active  in  dies  of  medium  size 
than  in  those  either  very  small  or  very 
large. 

The  size  of  die  aperture  affects  the 
concentric  arrangement  of  layers  in  an 
auger  machine  product  most  greatly 
in  the  common  end  cut  brick  sizes 
from  2  x  4  to  4x5,  for  in  these  sizes 
the  influences  which  affect  the  structure 
are  most  active.  The  bricks  made  from 
side  cut  machinery  are  therefore  far 
less  subject  to  laminations  than  those 
made  end  cut. 

The  clays  which  are  most  affected  by 
the  influences  of  auger  machinery  are 
the  rich  plastic  kinds  which  easily  slip 
on  the  auger,  or  within  themselves. 
Such  clays  cannot  be  worked  in  an 
an  auger  machine  with  the  production 
of  a  bar  which  is  free  from  laminations. 
Hard  gritty  clays  of  very  moderate  plas¬ 
ticity,  work  through  without  much  slip¬ 
ping  and  the  bar  produced  in  this  way 
is  often  perfectly  solid. 

It  usually  happens  however,  that 
when  a  bar  of  clay  is  sound  and  free 
from  structural  defects  inside,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hard  and  gritty  nature  of 
the  clay,  that  its  surface  is  disfigured  by 
numerous  cracks  and  checks.  For  while 
the  clay  may  be  as  plastic  as  it  can  be 
made,  its  lack  of  cohesion  or  stickiness 
allows  it  to  crack  when  it  immerges  from 
the  compression  of  the  die  into  the 
freedom  of  the  open  air.  So  that  the 
paving  brickmaker  who  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  inside  of  his  bricks  by  using 
gritty  clays  is  apt  to  have  trouble  with 
the  appearance  of  the  outside. 


The  use  of  auger  machiney  has  as¬ 
sisted  more  than  anything  else,  in  the 
use  of  the  shale  deposits,  for  shales,  be¬ 
ing  as  a  class  very  little  plastic,  are  not 
well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  plunger 
machines,  (which  work  best  in  material 
of  undoubted  plasticity)  but  their  gritty 
nature  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  soundest  ma  terial  that  an  au¬ 
ger  machine  is  capable  of  making. 

In  the  manufacture  of  building  brick 
the  structure  of  the  bar  of  clay  is  com¬ 
paratively  immaterial,  for  the  first  thing 
considered  in  the  building  material  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  appearance  and  size,  while  in 
paving  material  the  constant  effort  is  to 
produce  material  of  a  uniform,  homo¬ 
geneous  nature. 


The  various  kinds  of  auger  machines 
in  use  are  classified  as  either  side  cut  or 
end  cut.  In  the  former  a  bar  is  pro¬ 
duced  about  4£  x  8J  inches  square 
which  being  cut  up  into  sections  2£ 
inches  long  makes  side  cut  brick.  The 
exposed  portions  of  side  cut  brick  are 
smooth  from  the  die,  while  the  top  and 
bottom  are  rough  from  the  cut.  In  end 
cut  brick  the  bar  of  clay  is  made  2£  x 
4£  inches  cross  sections  and  is  cut  into 
inch  lengths.  As  has  been  stated 
the  tendencies  which  cause  the  lamina¬ 
tions  are  much  more  active  in  the  end 
cut  machines  than  in  the  side  cut. 

A  great  many  side  cut  machines  still 
further  improve  the  quality  of  their 
work  by  the  use  of  what  is  called  a 
double  thread  auger,  i.  e.,  one  in  which 


two  streams  of  clay  are  carried  forward 
simultaneously,  which  unite  at  the  die. 
The  concentric  structure  is  much  brok¬ 
en  up  by  this  device,  for  one  stream 
opposes  the  other,  and  both  are  shoved 
forward  without  opportunity  to  twist. 

The  use  of  double  thread  augers  is 
confined  to  side  cut  machines  at  present 
for  the  uniting  of  two  streams  of  clay  at 
the  die  tends  to  produce  a  large  bar  and 
the  common  side  cut  auger  applied  to  a 
single  stream  end  cut  die  would  not  be 
successful.  But  it  seems  as  if  a  double 
thread  auger,  sufficiently  conical  to 
bring  the  bar  down  to  an  end  cut  size 
could  be  successfully  applied. 

Other  efforts  have  been  made  by  brick 
machine  manufacturers  to  obtain  better 


structures  in  the  end  cut  bar,  by  using 
a  double  or  triple  issue  die  on  a  machine 
built  for  producing  side  cut  brick.  One 
bar  of  clay  is  produced  in  front  of  the 
auger,  and  is  split  and  formed  into  eith¬ 
er  two  or  three  separate  streams  in  the 
compound  die.  The  effect  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it 
was  expected  to  be,  for  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  split  the  original  concen¬ 
tric  structure  in  two  or  three  pieces  and 
the  separate  bars  produced  will  repre¬ 
sent  either  one  half  or  one  third  of  a 
circular  stream.  It  is  like  splitting  a 
large  log  into  three  slabs  and  expecting 
as  much  strength  from  either  one  of  the 
flat  slabs  produced  as  would  be  obtained 
from  a  small  round  log  of  equal  area  of 
cross  section. 
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The  tendency  of  bricks  made  in  these 
multiple  stream  dies  is  to  crook  in  dry¬ 
ing,  owing,  to  the  unequal  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  particles  with  reference  to 
the  center  of  the  brick.  So  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  best  experience  seems  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  show  that  the  best  structure  is 
obtained  where  the  bar  is  made  side  cut 
with  a  double  thread  auger,  but  if  an 
end  cut  brick  is  desired,  it  should  be 
made  in  a  single  stream  die,  so  that  each 
brick  is  a  full  section  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  auger. 

Auger  machinery  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  so  long  and  by  so  many  firms,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  types  in  use  and 
in  the  market.  Each  is  claimed  to  have 
some  special  excellence;  the  convenience 
of  taking  the  machine  to  pieces  for  re¬ 
newals  and  repairs,  the  strength,  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  the  parts  which  endure 
the  strain,  the  special  features  of  the 
die,  and  many  other  such  points  consti¬ 
tute  the  basis  for  these  assertions. 

The  auger  itself  is  made  in  several 
different  ways.  The  solid  continuous 
screw,  the  interrupted  screw,  the  solid 
auger  point  with  pugging  knives  in 
rear  and  many  other  plans  are  in  use. 
The  use  of  a  continuous  screw  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  favorable  to  producing  lami¬ 
nations  for  the  smooth  spots  or  “slicken- 
sides”  are  bound  to  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  when  the  clay  travels  a  long 
distance  in  direct  contact  with  the  pol- 
lished  screw.  The  arrangements  for 
receiving  the  backward  thrust  of  the 
auger  are  also  very  much  elaborated,  for 
it  is  plain  that  the  thrust  backwards  is 
equal  to  the  pushing  power  forwards 
which  the  machine  is  exerting  in  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  clay. 

This  thrust  block  or  “tail  block”  as  it 
is  called,  is  nearly  sure  to  heat,  more  or 
less,  no  matter  what  construction  is 
adopted;  The  difficulty  is  much  worse 
in  end  cut  machines  than  in  side  cut, 
for  the  power  exerted  in  forcing  a  given 
quantity  of  clay  through  a  hole,  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  hole. 

The  method  of  handling  a  bar  of  clay 
when  made  is  a  subject  hardly  less  im¬ 
portant  to  the  brickmaker,  than  the 
structure  is  to  those  who  use  the  brick, 
for  the  handling  is  a  prominent  part  of 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  And  also  the 
surface  finish  of  the  brick  depends 
largely  on  the  system  of  handling  by 
which  the  product  is  treated  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  machine. 

The  simplest  methods  of  cutting  up 
the  bar  of  clay  in  sections  of  the  proper 


length  for  brick,  both  side  cut  and  end 
cut,  are  by  hand  power  devices.  Side 
cut  brick  are  still  nearly  all  cut  that 
way.  End  cut  brick  have  been  auto¬ 
matically  cut  for  some  years  now,  and 
side  cut  brick  are  being  cut  automatic¬ 
ally  for  the  first  time  during  the  past 
year.  Where  hand  cutting  is  adopted, 
the  material  is  removed  by  pallets  or  by 
hand,  but  where  automatic  cutting  is 
used,  the  product  is  made  to  travel  off 
on  a  moving  belt,  each  brick  separated 
from  the  last  by  a  small  space.  From 
this  belt  the  brick  are  taken  by  hand  to 
the  repress  or  the  dryer.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  cutting  of  the  brick  automat¬ 
ically  is  one  prominent  reason  which 
gives  the  auger  machine  the  prominence 
over  the  plunger  machines. 

Machinery  of  the  third  class  or  com¬ 
bination  type  is  not  very  important  as 
yet,  for  up  to  this  date  no  combination 
machine  has  been  devised  which  can 
compete  with  the  auger  machinery  for 
quantity  of  production  or  cost.  But 
nearly  all  this  kind  of  machinery  is  the 
result  of  attempts  to  correct  the  defects 
of  the  plunger  and  auger  processes. 

One  of  the  most  important  combina¬ 
tion  machines  is  composed  of  a  vertical 
pug  mill,  discharging  downwards;  at  the 
bottom,  a  large  mud-wing  (which  is  a 
section  of  a  screw)  forces  the  clay  into  a 
series  of  mold  boxes  which  are  brought 
under  the  mud  wing  by  the  revolution 
of  the  horizontal  table  in  which  they 
rest.  The  force  filling  these  boxes, 
while  really  a  screw  motion,  is  so  ob¬ 
scure  in  its  application  that  no  concen¬ 
tric  structure  is  imparted  to  the  clay 
and  after  the  box  is  filled  loosely  by  the 
mud  wing,  it  is  consolidated  by  being 
brought  between  a  pair  of  plungers 
which  work,  one  up  and  the  other  down 
The  clay  is  thus  compacted  into  a  hard 
mass,  which  is  subsequently  removed 
automatically  from  its  box  and  taken 
from  the  table  by  hand. 

Another  machine  operates  on  the 
same  principles,  the  clay  being  forced 
into  molds  by  an  obscure  power  and 
there  consolidated  by  plungers.  These 
two  machines  may  have  a  future  of  some 
importance,  for  the  clay  neither  passes 
through  a  die  under  pressure,  nor  is 
twisted  around  an  auger,  and  on  these 
accounts  would  seem  to  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  very  plastic  clay  deposits 
which  now  cannot  be  worked  alone  on 
any  other  machines  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  anything  like  sound  structure. 

Still  another  combination  machine 
has  been  built  and  tested  which  makes 


the  brick  by  plunger  action,  cuts  them 
off,  and  represses  them,  and  finally  piles 
them  up  on  a  car  automatically,  limit¬ 
ing  labor  in  the  production  of  brick,  to 
the  one  attendant  around  the  machine 
and  the  man  who  removes  them  to  the 
dryer.  The  plant  has  not  yet  been 
made  a  commercial  success,  but  the 
failure  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way 
the  fault  of  the  new  machine.  It  is  a 
marvel  of  ingenuity,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  sufficient  money 
will  be  used  to  give  it  a  working  trial. 
The  structure  of  the  material  is  not 
wholly  free  from  laminations  of  the 
plunger  type,  but  as  the  chamber  and 
die  are  short  these  are  less  than  in  the 
regular  plunger  machines.  The  great 
economy  of  operation  offers  a  rich  bait 
to  some  one  who  has  the  means  to  af¬ 
ford  it  a  fair  test. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Woekee. 

TERRA  COTTA  DETAILS. 

OST  buildings  are  ug¬ 
ly.  All  buildings 
cannot  be  absolute¬ 
ly  beautiful.  None 
need  be  ottensive. 
Pictures  of  any  or¬ 
dinary  business  or 
residence  streets  taken  at  random  will 
show  a  very  large  majority  of  ugly  build¬ 
ings.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we 


saw  a  photograph  of  some  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  business  streets  of  Boston.  They 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
certain  principles  with  respect  to  rapid 
transit,  and  of  course  without  thought 
of  the  artistic.  Now  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  Boston  is  among  the  best 
architectural  cities  in  the  country.  It 
contains  as  large  a  proportion  of  inter¬ 
esting  buildings  as  any  other,  but  the 
photographs  of  these  business  streets 
showed  great  rows  of  ugly  buildings. 


the  clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


From  an  artistic  standpoint,  the  general 
view  was  not  pleasing,  one  can  go  into 
that  city  and  make  a  selection  and  show 
many  beautiful  structures.  They  can¬ 
not,  however,  photograph  a  street  and 
show  a  majority  of  attractive  buildings. 

In  commercial  architecture  the  fault 
is  not  so  much  in  composition  as  it  is 
in  detail.  The  inexorable  demands  in 
mercantile  structures  is  such  that  it 
prevents  the  composition  from  being 
very  bad.  A  great  deal  of  light  is 
wanted  and  there  are  not  many  surfaces 
to  spoil  by  bad  decoration.  The  ruina¬ 
tion  of  our  mercantile  structures  is  in 
matters  of  detail,  the  little  things, 
the  moldings  and  other  features  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  decorative  or  ornamental. 
These  details  instead  of  adding  beauty 
oft  times  add  ugliness,  because  they  are 
misapplied,  or  crudely  conceived  and 
executed  with  a  rough  hand.  There 
are  more  buildings  that  are  ruined  by 
having  too  much  money  applied  in  a 
false  decorative  spirit  than  through  a 
lack  of  money.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
knowledge  and  refinement.  Generally 
speaking,  an  ugly  detail  involves  just  as 
much  labor  and  material  at  as  high  a 
price  as  an  artistic  one. 

Where  buildings  are  constructed  of 
brick  and  decorated  with  terra  cotta 
good  effects  are  almost  universally  at¬ 
tained  for  the  reason  that  terra  cotta 
modelers  are  not  mere  mechanics  but 
are  artists  who  appreciate  the  value  of 
color  work  as  well  as  beautiful  figures 
and  graceful  lines.  Very  much  of  the 
architectural  terra  cotta  now  produced 
by  the  various  firms  engaged  in  that 
work  is  beautiful  both  in  form  and 
color. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are 
from  photographs  of  a  few  of  the  many 
interesting  details  recently  found  in  the 
office  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and 
Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago,  and  indicate  the 
high  class  of  work  that  company  is 
turning  out.  Wm.  D.  Gates,  President 
of  that  company  has  of  late  been  giving 
considerable  attention  to  glazed  or 
enameled  terra  cotta  and  is  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  architects  and  builders 
with  anything  they  may  want  in  that 
line. 


YOU  BET. 


Little  types  of  lead, 

Some  papers  and  some  ink, 

Form  a  combination 
Stronger  than  you  think. 

— C.  W.  Darling ,  in  Printer's  Ink. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  MACHINERY. 


BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


than  in 
no  taste. 


IN  GENERAL. 

/£>  EOPLE  are  born  with 

/  inclinations  and 
facilities  for  certain 
pursuits  or  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  they  will 
succeed  better  in 
these  particular  lines 
others  for  which  they  have 
Unless  one  naturally  takes  an 
interest  in  machinery,  or  has  had  some 
previous  training  in  the  care  and 
management  of  machines  of  some  kind 
he  will  hardly  succeed  in  getting  good 
results  from  any  that  he  may  undertake 
to  manage. 

Many  good  machines  have  been  con¬ 
demned  when  the  fault  lay  in  the 
management  and  not  in  the  machine 
itself.  Manufacturers  of  machinery 
have  been  put  to  great  expense  and 
lost  largely  in  the  reputation  of 
their  machines  because  they 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  had  no  faculty  or 
ability  in  their  care  and 
management.  This  has 
been  especially  true  of 
manufacturers  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  clay¬ 
working  ma¬ 
chinery. 

F  a  rm- 
ers  as 


towards  perfection  of  work.  The  growing 
tendency  towards  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  work  has  led  many 
to  undertake  the  use  of  machinery  who 
had  no  experience  nor  natural  ability 
to  lend  a  semblance  of  assurance  of 
success.  As  a  consequence  many  have 
failed  who  did  moderately  well  so  long 
as  they  followed  the  simple  methods 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  These 
failures  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  were 
charged  to  the  machine,  when  in  reality 
the  fault  lay  with  the  man  whose  in¬ 
competency  and  lack  of  judgment  have 
to  be  bourne  by  the  machine. 

Machines  have  been  charged  with 
having  moods.  Some  days  they  work 
readily,  smoothly  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  them,  while  at  other  times  the 
converse  is  true. 

Dr.  Holland  said  that  the  moods  of 
the  human  mind  depend  largely  upon 
the  condition  of  the  liver,  and  doubtless 
a  palpable  reason  exists  in  all  cases  for 
the  moods  of  machines.  In  the  natural 
world  there  is  a  reason  for  every¬ 
thing.  An  effect  may  always 
be  traced  to  its  cause.  A 
machine  designed  by  the 
mind  of  man  may  be 
understood  and  gov¬ 
erned  b  y  human 
agencies  without 
any  need  of  its 
“moods”  being 
winked  at  and 
relegated  to 
the  rea  - 
lms  of 


A  TERRA  COTTA  PANEL— American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago. 


a  rule  have  had  little  training  or 
experience  with  machinery  and  are 
not  prepared  to  handle  successfully 
the  feed  mills,  binders,  threshers,  etc., 
that  are  placed  in  their  hands.  The 
tendency  of  the  times  is  strongly  to¬ 
wards  doing  everything  by  machinery, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  many 
men  are  attempting  to  run  expensive 
and  complicated  machinery  who  are 
not  blessed  with  enough  natural 
mechanical  genius  to  manage  a  coffee 
mill  and  keep  it  in  order. 

Within  the  last  decade,  or  two  clay¬ 
working  machinery  has  made  rapid 
advances  both  in  numbers,  in  use  and 


the  mysterious  or  incomprehensible. 
He  who  helplessly  allows  his  machinery 
to  run  in  a  “sullen  or  stubborn”  mood 
confesses  his  own  incompetency.  If  it 
is  kept  in  proper  condition  and  given 
work  for  which  it  is  adapted,  it  will  per¬ 
form  its  part  well,  if  it  does  not  a  reason 
exists  and  the  responsibility  of  removing 
this  reason  rests  with  the  man  in  charge. 
It  must  be  constantly  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  He  must  not  suppose  it  is  in 
order  because  it  was  some  time  ago.  Its 
tendency  is  to  get  out  of  order  and  he 
should  know  its  condition  at  all  times. 
If  allowed  to  run  without  proper  atten¬ 
tion  it  will  soon  protest  by  noise,  wear- 
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ings,  heavy  draft  or  breakages.  These 
indicate  that  something  is  out  of  order 
and  demands  attention. 

MUST  BE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLAY. 

A  brick  or  tile  machine  must  not  be 
expected  to  turn  out  perfect  brick  or 
tile  from  any  kind  of  clay  or  with  any 
kind  of  management.  Something  more 
than  a  brick  machine  is  required  at  a 
brickyard.  A  brickmaker  is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  a  complete  outfit  and  this 
one  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  brick  and  the  success  of 
the  enterprise. 

The  tendency  is  to  expect  too  much 
of  a  machine  bearing  a  good  name  or 
that  has  been  constructed  for  a  special 
purpose  and  for  which  the  manufacturer 
produces  good  testimonials.  The  testi¬ 
monials  show  that  it  is  capable  of  doing 
and  does  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  and 
if  it  fails  in  any  case  the  fault  lies  out¬ 


side  of  itself  and  can  probably  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  had  a  fair 
chance.  Stock  cannot  be  fattened  un¬ 
less  they  are  fed  on  fat  producing  foods 
which  they  are  prepared  by  nature  to 
eat.  The  flesh  eating  animals  with 
their  sharp,  shear-like  teeth  will  not 
thrive  if  fed  on  grain,  the  ox  with  flat 
“grinders”  will  not  fatten  on  meat,  a 
loom  will  not  make  cloth  of  bars  of  iron, 
a  nail  machine  will  not  make  nails  of 
clay,  neither  will  a  brick  machine  make 
good  brick  of  loam,  sand,  hard  lumps  of 
clay  nor  anything  but  clay  in  the  con¬ 
dition  intended  by  its  designer  and 
builder. 

Some  clays  will  work  successfully  in 
a  dry  press  machine  but  would  not  in  a 
soft  mud  mill,  some  are  adapted  to  the 
semi-dry  process  that  are  not  to  either 
of  the  others. 

The  judgment  of  the  man  in  charge 
must  decide  what  kind  of  a  machine 
his  clay  requires,  and  he  can  only 
blame  himself  if  he  buys  one  not  suited 
to  his  necessities.  A  clay  bed  that  is 
very  wet  and  adhesive  would  require  an 


expensive  system  of  manipulation  to 
prepare  it  for  working  by  the  dry  press 
method  and  would  likely  be  more 
profitably  manufactured  by  the  semi¬ 
dry  process  or  by  a  soft  mud  machine, 
and  he  whq  tried  to  work  it  with  a  dry 
press  would  err  in  judgment  and  after¬ 
wards  condemn  the  machine. 

Their  name  is  legion  who  have  tried 
to  work  a  common  or  inferior  brick  clay 
into  drain  tile  and  who  have  blamed 
the  particular  machine  that  was  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  with  such  small  bumps  of  discre¬ 
tion  and  foresight. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CLAY. 

A  clay  that  has  stones  or  gravel  in  it 
evidently  requires  the  use  of  a  stone 
separating  device.  One  that  comes 
from  the  bank  in  hard  lumps  or  stiff 
blocks  of  a  soapy  consistency  will  be 
improved  by  being  passed  through  some 


kind  of  a  crusher  or  disintegrator.  If 
it  can  be  spaded  from  the  bank  and 
worked  directly  by  the  machine  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  into  a  good  quality 
of  brick,  it  would  probably  be  a  needless 
expense  to  use  a  crusher.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  very  rare,  and  in  general  the 
greater  ease  to  the  machine,  the  in¬ 
creased  speed  and  improved  quality  of 
the  product  will  amply  compensate  for 
the  crushing  of  the  clay. 

SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  ORDER. 

If  the  machine  runs  heavily  the  cause 
should  besought  out  and  remedied.  In 
many  cases  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  clay  is  when  fed 
into  the  hopper.  It  may  contain  hard 
lumps  that  offer  great  resistance  to  the 
knives  of  the  pug  mill.  If  so  it  should 
be  first  passed  through  a  crusher. 

Crushing  the  clay  reduces  it  to  small 
pieces  and  goes  far  towards  doing  the 
work  of  the  pug  mill.  In  machines, 
such  as  the  ordinary  tile  and  brick 
machine,  in  which  the  forming  or 
molding  machine  is  combined  with  the 
pug  mill,  the  draft  is  greatly  reduced 


and  some  of  the  blades  in  the  pug  mill 
may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  by  pre¬ 
viously  passing  the  clay  through  a 
crusher. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  work 
the  clay  too  dry  in  the  semi-dry  process 
machines  because  it  makes  such  smooth 
ware  and  has  such  good  form.  When 
worked  too  dry  the  clay  does  not  weld 
as  perfectly  as  when  more  moist,  and 
the  tendency  to  crack  in  drying  is  much 
greater.  In  addition  to  this  the  draft  is 
much  greater  and  the  column  of  clay 
moves  more  slowly,  thus  reducing  the 
capacity  or  amount  made  in  a  given 
time. 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  PLANT. 

The  capacity  requisite  in  running 
and  cost  of  the  machinery  should  be 
adapted  to  the  necessities  and  sales  of 
the  plant.  A  forty  horse  outfit  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  one  horse  business, 
an  expensive  machine  or  set  of  mach¬ 
inery  should  not  be  purchased  for  a 
place  where  a  cheap  one  will  answer  all 
the  requirements.  The  outfit  should 
not  cost  more  than  the  income  amounts 
to.  Some  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
judgment  have  arranged  expensive 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
clay  wares,  such  as  brick  and  tile,  at 
points  without  a  market  within  range 
of  their  shipping  facilities,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  have  discovered 
too  late,  that  they  have  more  capacity 
than  market.  A  demand  may  exist, 
but  it  is  so  remote  that  the  freight  bills 
are  so  large  that  they  practically  confine 
the  market  of  each  factory  to  a  small 
area  adjacent  to  the  location  of  the 
plant. 

In  designing  and  building  machinery 
certain  specific  objects  are  always  in 
view;  that  is,  the  machines  are  intended 
to  perform  certain  functions  and  pro¬ 
duce  definite  results.  The  main  thought 
of  the  designer  and  manufacturer  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  to  attain  this  desired  re¬ 
sult  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  the  machine  should  be  so  con¬ 
structed  and  contain  all  the  parts  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  production  of  this  object. 
However,  the  one  that  does  the  required 
work  the  most  perfectly  is  not  necessarily 
the  most  practical.  Theory  and  practice 
often  conflict  in  every  industry  and  ex¬ 
perience  suggests  many  changes  from 
the  plans  of  the  theoretical  designs. 

Instances  are  quite  common  where 
elegantly  constructed  machines  that 
performed  their  work  nicely  for  a  time 
have  been  condemned  and  relegated  to 
the  scrap  pile  because  they  lacked  in 
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some  of  the  requirements  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  test.  Some  were  too  expensive  to 
compete  in  the  market  with  others  that 
could  be  sold  for  less  money  and  fulfilled 
the  requirements  fairly  well.  Some 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  race  for 
public  favor  because  they  were  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  be  kept  in  order  and  run 
satisfactorily  by  the  men  who  required 
their  services,  but  who  were  not  me¬ 
chanical  experts.  Others  were  victims 
of  the  universal  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  because  they  were  so  finely 
constituted  or  impractically  designed  as 
to  be  sadly  deficient  in  the  matter  of 
durability. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  first  class, 
learned  by  experience, that  hard  teacher, 
that  the  price  of  an  object  is  always  a 
factor  that  exerts  a  great  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  the  buyer.  While  the  finer 
machine  may  perform  the  work  in  a 
very  elegant  manner  and  be  a  source  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  him  who  runs 
it,  the  practical  man  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  buyers  will  take  theone  that  does 
“well  enough”  and  can  be  bought  for 
less  money. 

Those  who  sold  the  second  class  soon 
received  repeated  complaints  from  their 
customers  as  to  the  failures  of  the 
machines  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily, 
when  in  reality  the  fault  lay  with  the 
operators.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  those 
who  require  the  services  of  machines 
want  such  as  they  can  use,  and  not 
something  that  is  of  no  practical  use  to 
them. 

The  Corliss  engine,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest,  most  economical  and  most 
theoretically  perfect  on  the  market,  will 
never  come  into  general  use  for  users  of 
small  power,  because  its  mechanisim  is 
too  complicated  for  the  ordinary  steam 
user. 

In  the  third  class  the  clayworking 
world  has  examples  of  machines  that 
were  placed  before  thepublic  with  great 
anticipation  by  the  manufacturers  and 
received  by  many  as  the  very  thing 
they  needed,  but  after  a  fair  trial  they 
have  been  found  to  be  good  while  new 
but  not  durable.  Some  part  or  some 
movement  in  their  makeup  has  failed 
and  been  condemned.  Purchasers  are 
cautious  although  they  mey  bedeficient 
in  native  mechanical  ability,  and  by 
experience,  observation  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  soon  learn  of  the  deficiencies  of 
one  machine  and  the  redeeming  quali¬ 
ties  of  another.  From  these  thoughts 
the  factors  of  efficiency,  economy,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  durability  may  be  drawn  as 


elements  in  the  practically  successful 
machine. 

“A  new  broom  sweeps  clean”  and  a 
new  machine  will  run  smoothly  and 
give  satisfaction  for  a  time  with  little 
more  attention  than  to  make  the“wheels 
go  round,”  but  after  a  time  it  will  wear 
here,  a  bolt  come  loose  there,  or  some¬ 
thing  get  out  of  adjustment  some  place 
else,  and  it  will  wear,  knock,  rattle, 
squeak,  grind,  heat  or  run  heavily  and 
unless  given  the  proper  attention  it  will 
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soon  degenerate  into  a  condition  only 
calculated  to  augment  the  expense  oc- 
count  of  its  owner. 

These  are  “the  times  that  try  men’s” 
(not  souls)  fitness  to  have  charge  of 
machinery.  In  many  instances  a  little 
oil  or  a  few  minutes  judicious  use  of  a 
monkey  wrench  will  remedy  the  evil 
and  all  will  go  smoothly  again. 

In  the  management  of  machinery  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage  “A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine”  is  often  vividly  illustrated, 


as  is  also  that  of  the  one  with  reference 
to  the  want  of  a  horse  shoe  nail. 

A  machine  cannot  do  the  work  for 
which  it  was  constructed  unless  it  is 
kept  in  order  and  placed  under  the 
circumstances  intended  by  its  designer, 
and  it  is  an  injustice  to  its  projectors  to 
condemn  it  for  inefficiency  when  it  is 
not  given  the  treatment  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  intended  by  them. 

Clay  working  machinery  is  very  apt  to 
degenerate,  because  it  seldom  falls  into 
the  hands  of  practical  nen,  and  because 
of  the  the  nature  of  the  substance  with 
which  it  has  to  work. 

Pug  mill  blades,  grinder  knives  and 
feed  augers  will  naturally  wear  very 
rapidly,  because  of  the  gritty  nature  of 
the  clay  in  which  they  work  under 
great  pressure.  These  should  be  made 
very  hard,  of  chilled  steel,  if  possible, 
and  should  be  renewed  as  soon  as  much 
worn.  It  is  poor  economy  to  use  a  half 
worn  feed  auger,  while  a  full  crew  of 
men  are  under  pay,  rather  than  incur 
the  expense  of  a  new  one. 

All  bearings  should  be  tightened  up 
as  fast  as  they  wear,  lest  they  become 
loose  enough  to  rattle  or  knock.  If 
much  worn  they  will  allow  the  shaft  to 
draw  out  of  line  and  cause  trouble  with 
the  gearing  or  in  other  ways.  If  no 
more  liners  can  be  taken  out  new  Bab¬ 
bit  metal  or  brasses  should  be  supplied. 

Oil  should  be  applied  often  and  in 
small  quantities.  It  will  not  suffice  to 
pour  a  large  quantity  into  each  oil  hole 
before  starting  in  the  morning  and  after 
dinner.  This  runs  down  in  a  narrow 
line  and  will  mostly  drop  off  without 
lubricating  the  whole  bearing.  It  is 
better  to  apply  the  oil  while  the  parts 
are  in  motion,  as  it  will  be  much  better 
distributed  where  needed. 

Dirt  has  been  defined  as  matter  out  of 
place.  Soap,  the  enemy  of  dirt,  becomes 
dirt  itself  where  it  is  not  wanted.  The 
oil,  so  essential  in  the  boxes  and  on  the 
journals,  becomes  dirt  when  it  drips 
from  its  place.  Clay  which  is  eminently 
proper  in  the  pug  mill,  becomes  dirt 
when  allowed  to  fall  over  the  machine 
and  get  into  the  bearings  where  it  will 
do  much  damage.  A  wrench  or  ham¬ 
mer  becomes  very  objectionable  dirt 
when  laid  where  it  may  jar  off  and  fall 
into  the  machine  or  into  the  gearing. 

Everyone  with  a  musical  ear  can 
readily  distinguish  between  noise  and 
music.  When  a  machine  is  running 
properly  there  is  a  pleasant  humming 
or  purring  about  it  that  is  very  grateful 
to  the  ear  of  those  most  interested,  but 
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when  out  of  order  it  makes  a  disagree¬ 
able  noise  that  grates  harshly  upon  the 
auricular  organs  of  him  who  takes  a 
pride  in  doing  all  things  well. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MODERN  DINNER  PLATE. 

BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


c  jf  a  - 


T  IS  a  remarkable 
fact  that  of  all  our 
table  and  house¬ 
hold  utensils  made 
of  clay,  the  plate 
is  the  only  piece 
which  has  not  been 
improved  in  shape 
during  the  past  hundred 
years.  The  forms  of 
pitchers,  tea-cups,  coffee¬ 
pots,  and,  in  fact,  all  other 
pieces  of  table  services  and 
toilet  sets  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  and  adapted  to  modern  require¬ 
ments,  but  the  dinner  plate  still  remains 
in  the  uncouth  form  of  the  days  of  our 
grand  parents. 

In  The  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
of  the  United  States  I  took  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  perpetuation  of  certain 
offenses  against  good  taste  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  production  of  the  ancient  style 
of  table  plates  with  guttered  or  concave 
margins.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  protruding  ledge  around  table 
plates  was  originally  intended  as  a 
shield  to  prevent  the  thumb  from  com¬ 
ing  into  contact  with  the  contents,  in 
passing  from  one  person  to  another.  If 
this  supposition  be  correct,  it  is  the 


strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the 
abolishment  of  an  objectionable  feature, 
for  the  continued  use  of  a  thumb  guard 
would  be  construed  as  an  admission  of 
incompetency  of  servants,  or  a  reflection 
upon  the  manners  of  guests.  The  re¬ 
finement  of  our  modern  table  etiquette 
should  rebel  against  such  intimation. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  depressed 
plate  ledge  was  designed  as  a  receptacle 
for  bones  and  scraps,  and  at  a  more  re¬ 
cent  period,  for  butter  and  salt. 

In  days  of  yore  the  pewter  porringer 
held  a  conspicious  place  among  the 
table  furniture  of  our  great-grand  par¬ 
ents,  and  the  pewter  plate  and  large 
circular  meat  dish  with  the  broad,  pro¬ 
jecting  margin,  were  invariable  accesso¬ 
ries,  with  the  three-prong  fork  and  iron 
knife.  Gradually  delft  ware,  made  after 
the  same  patterns,  superseded  metal, 
and  blue  Canton  china  services,  still  of 


the  same  forms,  came  into  general  use. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century  Staffordshire  china  sets  came 
into  general  vogue,  in  which  the  oblong 
platter  made  its  appearance,  but  plates 
and  meat  dishes  still  retained  the  old 
guttered  margin  for  the  refuse  of  the 
meal.  And  so  on  down  to  the  present 
day  the  objectionable  plate  rim  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  reproduced  with  little 
variation,  and  we  are  compelled  to  use 
daily  this  unsightly  and  clumsy  relic  of 
a  primitive  civilization. 

The  shallow  plaque  with  a  slight, 
continuous  curve  should  be  the  model 
for  the  modern  dinner  plate.  While 
simple  and  elegant  in  form,  it  is  lighter 
in  weight  and  occupies  less  space  on 
the  board  than  the  old  style.  Moreover, 
it  presents  a  better  surface  for  artistic 
decoration,  and,  possessing  more  avail¬ 
able  surface,  will  hold  more  and  can, 
therefore,  be  made  of  smaller  size. 
Some  of  the  most  refined  and  beautiful 
patterns  of  desert  and  fruit  plates  are 
now  produced  in  this  form  by  several  of 
the  foremost  Trenton  potteries,  notably 
such  as  are  made  in  the  thin  Belleek  or 
egg-shell  ware.  We  predict  that  within 
the  next  few  years  the  rim  plate  will 
entirely  disappear  from  the  tables  of 
the  cultured  and  will  be  looked  upon 
as  curious  relics  of  a  ruder  social  epoch. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  potters  will  soon 
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CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


No.  26. 


BY  WM.  WAPLINGTON. 


P.AVING  temporarily 
dismissed  heat  with 
its  laws  and  prop- 
:  erties  let  us  now 
turn  our  attention 
to  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  appear 
to  be  more  directly  connected  with 
chemistry;  you  will  observe,  however, 
that  heat  cannot  be  entirely  thrust  out, 
for  it  will  be  found  obtruding  itself  in¬ 
to  every  element,  or,  into  some  of  its 
compounds  as  we  describe  them. 

We  will  commence  with,  POTASSI¬ 
UM.  This  is  a  metal,  its  symbol  is  K, 
atomic  weight  39,  specific  gravity  0.865; 
its  specific  gravity  shows  it  to  be  lighter 
than  water,  nevertheless  it  is  as  much 
a  metal  as  iron,  copper  or  zinc,  so  that  a 
metal  is  not  necessarily  heavy.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  discovered  this  metal 
in  1807  by  reducing  KHO  (caustic  pot¬ 
ash)  with  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  be¬ 
tween  plates  of  platinum.  The  metal 
may,  however,  be  prepared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  A  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  or,  more  correctly  carbonate 


awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  to  day  are  far  different  from  those  of 
a  century  or  more  ago,  and  that  individ¬ 
ual  salts,  batters,  bone  plates  and  bread 
and  butter  plates,  having  supplanted  the 
plate  rim,  the  latter  is  now  obsolete. 
Some  of  the  English  and  French  manu¬ 
facturers  have  already  commenced  to 
producee  plate  with  sweeping  curves 
and  gracefully  curling  platters,  and  the 
favor  with  which  they  have  been  received 
is  strong  evidence  that  modern  con¬ 
sumers  will  soon  demand  the  perma 
nent  retirement  of  the  ancient  and 
objectionable  patterns  which  have  too 
long  been  tolerated. 


The  world’s  death  rate  is  computed 
to  be  68  a  minute  while  the  births  aver¬ 
age  70. 


of  potassium,  or  still  more  up  to  date, 
potassium  carbonate,  K2  OO3  ,and  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  is  prepared  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  in  a  covered  iron  pot. 
When  quite  cold  it  is  reduced  to  a  pow¬ 
der  and  mixed  with  one-tenth  (1-10)  of 
its  weight  of  charcoal  in  small  lumps, 
the  mixture  is  put  into  an  iron  retort — 
usually  an  iron  bottle  in  which  mercury 
used  to  be  imported.  The  retort  is  then 
brought  to  a  white  heat,  or  nearly  so,  in 
a  furnace  fired  with  wood,  or  charcoal; 
to  receive  the  metallic  potassium  is  a 
copper  receiver  divided  by  a  partition 
which  receives  in  one  portion  the  pipe 
from  the  retort,  the  other  portion  is 
filled  with  ice.  When  the  charge  in  the. 
retort  approaches  a  white  heat  carbonic 
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oxide  is  given  ofl  in  abundance  and 
large  melted  drops  of  potassium  fall  in¬ 
to  the  receiver,  which,  by  the  by,  is 
nearly  filled  with  naptha,  the  naptha 
is  to  prevent  oxidation,  or,  in  other 
words,  rusting,  which  it  would  rapidly 
do  if  left  in  contact  with  air  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  only. 

The  decomposition  which  takes  place 
in  the  retort  is  thus  symbolised,  K2  CO  3 
+  2C  =  K  +  3CO. 

Potassium  is  a  bluish  white  metal 
which  can  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  at 
32°  F.  or,  0°C,  it  has  a  crystalline  struc¬ 
ture,  at  72°  F.  or,  22°  C.,  it  is  a  thick 
liquid  about  the  consistence  of  molasses 
at  149°  F.  or,  65°  C.,  it  is  a  thin  liquid. 

Oxide  of  Potassium,  (potash)  K2  0.  If 
some  of  the  potassium  be  taken  out  of 
the  naptha  in  the  receiver  the  metallic 
lustre  of  the  surface  will  soon  turn  dim, 
and  become  coated  with  a  white  powder 
because  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air;  this  white  powder  is  oxide  of 
potassium,  or  potash  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  potassium  as  the  black 
scales  of  iron  on  the  smithy  anvil  do  to 
iron. 

Now  if  this  white  coated  piece  of  po¬ 
tassium  be  thrown  into  water  the  white 
coating  (potash)  will  dissolve,  for  it  is 
soluble  and  as  potassium  is  lighter  than 
water  it  floats.  As  soon  as  the  potash 
coating  dissolves  the  potassium  is  laid 
bare  to  the  water,  it  becomes  very  much 
agitated  and  floats  back  and  forth  with 
a  sizzling  noise,  because  of  the  great 
energy  with  which  it  is  attacked  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  water;  the  water  being  of 
course  decomposed  and  the  hydrogen 
set  free  this  decomposition  is  so  ener¬ 
getic  that  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to 
set  the  hydrogen  on  fire  and  burn  it  up 
as  fast  as  it  is  liberated. 

The  traditional  setting  the  river  on 
fire  can  therefore  be  easily  accomplished 
if  we  had  the  necessary  quantity  of  po¬ 
tassium.  We  may  go  even  further  and 
burn  up  blocks  of  ice  as  easily  as  water 
by  piling  sufficient  potassium  on  them. 
We  will,  however,  with  an  experiment 
on  a  smaller  scale,  satisfy  ourselves  on 
this  point. 

If  a  small  piece  of  potassium  be  placed 
on  a  piece  of  ice,  it — the  potassium — 
sets  fire  to  the  liberated  hydrogen,  just 
the  same  as  it  did  on  the  water,  and 
quickly  melts  a  hole  in  the  ice.  The 
potassium  is  all  oxydized  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  formed  is  commonly  known  as 
“caustic  potash”  and  chemically  known 
as,  a  hydrate  of  potash,  or  potassic  hy¬ 
drate  and  is  of  considerable  importance 


in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassic  hydrates,  is  known  as 
“potash  lye.” 

The  formula  of  potassic  hydrate  is 
2  KHO,  and  the  equation  showing  the 
decomposition,  etc.,  that  takes  place 
when  potassium  is  placed  on  water  or  on 
ice  is  this,  2H2  O  +  K  =  2KH0  +  H2  . 

Potassium  is  very  abundant  in  nature 
but  always  in  combination  with  other 
substances,  it  cannot,  of  course  be  found 
in  a  free  state  on  account  of  its  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen,  so  it  is  generally 
found  in  combination  with  silica  acid, 
in  granite,  trap,  basalt  and  other  igne¬ 
ous  rocks.  These  rocks  in  time  are 
crumbled  down  by  the  action  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  the  potash  finds  its  way 
into  the  soil  and  enriches  it,  in  fact,  it 
is  found  that  soils  destitute  of  potash 
are  always  barren.  In  the  early  papers 
of  this  series,  I  showed  how  the  C02  of 
the  air  acted  upon  the  silicate  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  felspar,  when  water  was  present 
how  carbonate  of  potassium  was  formed 
which  being  soluble  was  carried  away, 
and  how  silicate  of  aluminum  was  de¬ 
posited  as  clay  (kaolin).  This  is  how 
nature  manufactures  and  distributes 
“carbonate  of  potash”  for  us  and  at  the 
same  time  prepares  clay  for  the  future 
clayworker,  on  a  very  slow,  but  on  a 
very  grand  scale. 

Potassic  hydrate  (caustic  potash)  2KH0 
or  KHO,  is  a  very  important  compound 
and  is  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale 
by  adding  slaked  lime — which  is  hy¬ 
drate  of  calcium,  (calsic  hydrate)  to  a 
dilute  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  (potassic  carbonate)  the  equation 
representing  this  change  is,  K2  CO3  + 
CaH2  02  =  CaC03  +  2KH0,  you  see  by 
this  that  the  carbonic  acid,  or  carbon 
di-oxide  leaves  the  potash  and  combines 
with  the  lime,  which  being  insoluble 
sinks  to  the  bottom  while  the  caustic 
potash  remains  in  solution.  When  the 
lime  has  all  settled,  the  liquid  is  poured 
oft  into  a  loosely  covered  silver  basin 
and  boiled  down  to  dryness  and  the 
heat  then  raised  sufficient  to  melt  the 
caustic  potash  thin  enough  to  run  into 
small  cylindrical  mold,  and  in  this  form 
it  is  furnished  by  the  druggist  like 
sticks  of  white  candy.  It  must  be  kept 
in  stopped  bottles  because  it  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air  rapidly  and  soon 
becomes  liquid.  As  stated  above,  it  is  a 
very  important  article.  Medical  men 
use  it  for  cauterizing  or  dissolving  the 
skin,  etc.,  corns  may  be  dissolved  by  it, 
but  it  must  be  used  with  caution  other¬ 
wise  it  may  reach  the  flesh  and  produce 


a  painful  sore.  If  you  mix  some  of  the 
solution  of  potash  with  any  of  the  fixed 
oils  in  a  bottle  and  shake  them  up  well 
you  will  produce  a  soft  soap,  in  fact  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of 
both  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda-the 
manufacture  of  soap  of  certain  kinds, 
although,  the  ordinary  both  soft  and 
hard  soaps  are  made  from  the  carbonates 
of  potash  and  soda,  and  crude  carbon¬ 
ates  at  that,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
refined  caustic  potash  just  described  is 
used  to  any  extent  in  soap  making,  soft 
soaps  are  potash  soaps,  while  soda  gives 
us  the  hard  soaps. 

Carbonate  of  Potash,  (Potassic  Carbon¬ 
ate)  K2  CO3  .  This  is  known  in  its  crude 
form  by  the  name  of  pot  ashes  or  pearl 
ashes  and  is  the  source  from  which 
most  other  salts  of  potassium  are  de¬ 
rived.  This  country  and  Russia  pro¬ 
duce  it  in  large  quantities,  and  so  may 
any  other  country  that  has  similar 
woods  in  such  abundance.  It  is  derived 
from  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  wood,  which 
are  well  lixiviated  or  washed  in  large 
barrels  or  vats  filled  with  water,  when 
sufficiently  washed  to  dissolve  all  the 
soluble  matter  the  water  is  drawn  oft' 
and  boiled  down  to  dryness  in  large 
iron  pots  or  caldrons,  the  residue  being 
crude  pot  ashes,  and  hence  the  name 
potash,”  when  these  are  further  purified 
they  are  the  pearl  ashes  of  commerce. 
Both  these  are  very  impure  but  answer 
their  purpose  very  well  in  the  soap  and 
glass  works,  etc.  That  which  we  get 
from  the  druggist  is  the  purified  form, 
and  is  obtained  by  calcining  cream  of 
tartar,  boiling  the  mass  in  water  and 
flittering,  then  evaporating  to  dryness. 

The  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda 
are  used  as  the  base  of  many  fluxes,  and 
are  therefore  undesirable  in  clays,  es¬ 
pecially  fire  clays,  for  comparatively 
small  percentages  of  these  alkalies  en¬ 
tirely  ruin  clay  for  refractory  purposes. 

There  are  numerous  other  salts  and 
compounds  of  potassium  the  mere  nam¬ 
ing  of  them  would  occupy  more  space 
than  would  be  desirable  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  so  will  only  briefly  mention 
one  or  two  more. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.  This  salt  is  formed 
as  a  residue  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  is  used  in  calico  printing. 

Nitrate  of  Potassium.  Nitre,  or  saltpetre 
is  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  other 
countries  too,  lying  like  snow  on  the 
ground,  it  is  collected,  dissolved  in 
water,  after  which  re-agents  are  added 
to  throw  down  impurities — chiefly  lime 
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— the  liquid  is  then  drawn  off  and 
evaporated  and  saltpetre  of  commerce 
is  the  residue.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
before  in  these  columns  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  manufacture  of  gun  powder  I 
need  not  repeat  it  here.  I  may  just 
mention  that  it  has  the  property  of 
preserving  meat,  some  of  my  readers 
will  remember  how  requisite  it  was  in 
the  old  country  at  pig  killing  time  to 
“cure”  the  fletches,  shoulders,  and  hams. 
The  symbol  or  formula  for  nitrate  of 
potassium,  (potassic  nitrate),  is  KNOg  . 

Chlorate  of  Potassium,  commonly  known 
as  chlorate  of  potash,  and  chemically 
known  as  potassic  chlorate,  KCIO3  is 
one  of  the  sources  for  the  artificial  pro¬ 
duction  of  oxygen,  and  is  also  largely 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  matches,  it 
is  one  of  those  compounds  held  together 
by  such  slender  ties  that  in  the  presence 
of  combustible  matter  it  only  requires 
a  slight  blow  to  cause  an  explosion,  for 
instance,  if  it  be  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar 
with  sulphur  it  goes  off  in  rapid  explo¬ 
sions,  for  these  reasons  it  cannot  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  powder. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Wokkbb. 

HALF  BRICK,  HALF  TIMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING. 

N  architectural  stu¬ 
dent  who  had  trav¬ 
elled  from  Ham¬ 
burg  to  Berlin, 
Leipsig,  Dresden 
and  other  towns 
and  cities  of  north 
Germany  said  to  one  of  his  friends: 
“There  is  only  one  section  where  you 
will  find  anything  to  interest  you  and 
that  is  in  the  section  immediately  north 
of  the  Harz  mountains,  in  and  around 
Hildersheim,  Halberstadt  and  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

“Certainly  one  should  find  something 
to  interest  him  in  the  larger  cities 
named.”  “Yes,”  was  the  answer,  “if  the 
same  sort  of  thing  were  not  done  better 
elsewhere,  that  would  be  true.  Hanover 
and  Berlin  look  like  new  cities.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  new  building  in  both 
of  them  and  it  is  not  of  a  high  type. 
One  sees  the  same  sort  of  architecture 
which  we  find  there  carried  out  in  a 
better  way  in  other  sections  for  which 
reason  there  is  no  occasion  to  travel 
over  great  sections  of  country  in  order 
to  see  what  is  relatively  inferior.  In 
travelling  abroad  one  wishes  to  see  what 
has  a  particular  character  of  its  own.  If 
in  architecture,  what  is  distinctive.  He 


does  not  wish  to  see  the  same  sort  of 
thing  imitated  in  any  degree  in  other 
regions,  and  he  does  not  care  particular¬ 
ly  to  travel  over  great  stretches  of  coun¬ 
try  for  that  purpose.  Certainly  there  is 
no  characteristic  architecture  in  Berlin, 
not  enough  in  other  cities  to  make 
them  worth  while  visiting  for  architec¬ 
tural  reasons  unless  we  accept  Dresden, 
with  its  manifold  exhibitions  of  the 
Rococco  architecture,  which  no  one 
cares  to  imitate.” 

In  the  smaller  towns  named,  in  Hil¬ 
dersheim  and  the  others,  there  is  an 
architecture  which  is  distinctive,  it  be¬ 
longs  alone  to  that  people  and  to  the 


time  in  which  it  was  built,  the  sixteenth 
century. 

We  give  first  an  illustration  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Knochenhauer-Amthaus 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
half  timber  structure  in  all  Germany,  it 
is  practically  an  eight  story  building. 
In  a  land  of  artists,  size  does  not  count. 
It  is  artistic  because  it  is  so,  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  good  and  the  decoration  beau¬ 
tiful.  To  us  the  decoration  is  novel;  to 
them,  not  so.  For  this  reason  its  novelty 
is  not  allowed  to  play  any  part  in  the 
consideration  of  its  merits,  nor  should 


it.  The  reaching  for  novel  effects  in 
our  American  architecture  has  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  retarding  its  higher 
artistic  development.  In  the  section 
named,  this  architecture  is  not  novel. 
One  can  go  through  any  number  of 
streets  lined  with  houses  of  this  general 
character,  all  beautiful,  all  satisfactory, 
sufficiently  varied  to  prevent  them  from 
being  monotonous,  yet  all  of  the  same 
general  character.  What  may  be  of 
especial  interest  to  clayworkers,  is  the 
fact  that  the  spaces  between  the  wood¬ 
work  are  filled  in  with  ornamental  pat¬ 
terns  of  brick.  They  are  not  filled  in, 
in  that  way  to  he  plastered,  as  is  com¬ 


mon  in  so  many  sections  of  the  world, 
but  are  laid  in  their  natural  color,  often 
in  beautiful  geometrical  patterns  and  al¬ 
ways  with  success.  The  spirit  of  the 
artist  was  breathed  into  all  of  this  work. 

The  other  cuts  on  the  following  page 
are  of  Hildersheim  buildings,  which 
are  of  the  same  class  as  this.  The 
constructive  principle  is  the  same,  yet 
the  decorative  details  as  various  as  the 
figures  in  a  kaleidoscope. 


Lives  of  “hustlers”  all  remind  us 
That  to  make  our  business  rise, 

We  should  leave  old  ways  behind  us, 

Get  up  speed  and  advertise. 

— Jed  Hear  boro,  in  Fume. 


The  clay  =  worker. 
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DRYING  BRICKS. 


BY  S.  GREEN. 


INSIDE  DRYING  IS  PREFERRED. 

AVING  described  peculiarly 
favorable  conditions  i  n 
“outside”  drying  that  se¬ 
cures  remarkably  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  it  seems  that 
they  are  superior  to  the  ordinary  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  let  us  now  take  an  “inside” 
view. 

In  copying  to  obtain  best  achieve¬ 
ments  from  out  of  doors,  we  will  consider 
the  current  of  air  as  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  means.  Practical  experience 
seems  to  show  it  to  be  the  chief  factor 
in  outside  drying,  as  equal  service  is 
scarcely  obtained  from  the  best  known 
artificial  dryers  that  use  decidedly  more 
heat,  at  higher  temperature  and  less 
moving  air. 

The  air  supplied  as  the  wind,  suggests 
the  current  of  air  furnished  at  little  or 
no  cost,  yet  the  additional  labor  ex¬ 
pended  in  placing  the  brick  for  the 
wind  to  favorably  influence  their  dry¬ 
ing,  should  be  accredited  toward  the 
comparative  advantages  of  inside  drying. 

The  current  of  air  procured  in  the 
use  of  chimneys  appears  to  be  the  most 


common  means  tor  artificial  drying,  and 
though  it  seems  to  be  economical  in 
contemplating  the  natural  current  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  tendency  of  heated  air 
to  ascend.  To  carry  the  great  amount 
of  moisture  to  be  evaporated,  especially 
from  what  are  termed  soft  mud  bricks, 
requires  so  much  heat  as  to  incur  much 
cost  in  this  force,  that  is  truly  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  it  may  be  about  as  much  so  as 
the  consumption  of  fuel  to  generate 
steam  to  operate  a  fan  used  for  the 
purpose  of  exhausting  the  air  from  a 
room  for  the  same  purpose  of  putting 
the  air  in  motion. 

Fans  may  be  so  placed  as  to  create 


reU: 


motion  to  a  great  volume  of  air  and 
move  so  much  of  it  as  to  compare  quite 
favorably  with  the  wind  for  drying  pur¬ 
poses.  Large,  easy  running  “volume” 
fans,  side  by  side,  may  control  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  a  room  for  considerable  width, 
and  if  they  be  from  say  four  and  a  half 
to  six  feet  in  diameter  and  fully  extend¬ 
ing  so  much  above  the  floor,  quite  a 
breeze  may  be  easily  created,  and  with 
considerable  uniformity. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  “volume”  fan 
wheel  will  put  from  three  to  four  times  as 
much  air  in  motion  as  a  “shaving”  fan 
blower  can,  with  the  same  expenditure 
of  power. 

When  we  take  also  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  with  the  fans  so  situated 
that  material  may  be  placed  either  on 
racks  or  in  hacks  on  the  floor  as  best 
suited  to  the  drying,  on  both  sides  of 
the  fans;  that  each  may 
be  made  about  as  effect¬ 
ive  as  one  side  when 
depending  upon  a 
chimney,  or  a  fan  to 
either  exhaust  the  air 
from,  or  force  it  into  a 
room,  and  thus  prove  to 
be  about  twice  as  effi¬ 
cient  from  the  same 
power  expended ;  we 
appear  to  be  directly 
introduced  to  a  very 
desirable  and  econom¬ 
ical  means  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  wind  forourpur- 
pose  of  drying  “inside” 
with  the  employment  J  r  /■. . 
of  the  “inside  fans.” 

It  may  be  contended  that  though  it 
costs  but  one-third  as  much  power  to 
put  the  air  in  motion,  “volume”  fan  has 
so  little  concentration  of  current  that 
its  inability  to  affect  the  drying  bricks  in 
a  tunnel  dryer  at  considerable  distance 
from  this  air  motor,  cannot  result  in 
other  than  comparatively  slow  drying. 

Though  this  may  be  true,  when  as 
ordinarily  the  volume  fan  is  outside  of 
the  dryer,  and  depends  upon  either  ex¬ 
hausting  the  air  or  forcing  it  into  the 
drying  room  (and  it  is  not  supposed  to 
be  suitable  for  creating  a  “blast,”  nor 
does  such  a  strong  current  appear  to  be 
either  desirable,  at  any  part,  lest  danger 
from  “checking”  may  occur,  or  at  all 
necessary  for  the  quick  drying  we  obtain 
out  of  doors  where  the  current  is  so  fully 
distributed),  but  when  we  distribute  these 
fans  inside  of  the  dryer  and  close  to  the 
drying  material,  the  current  is  ample 
for  very  quick  drying. 


This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  really 
sucessful  artificial  means  for  drying 
building  brick,  by  securing  the  most 
important  advantage  of  outside  drying 
in  a  steady  breeze  obtained  inside,  and 
most  conveniently  suitable  for  advanta¬ 
geous  handling  of  the  bricks,  with  the 
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very  economically  obtained 
motion  imparted  to  the  air. 

As  we  well  know,  it  costs 
considerable  power  or  fuel  to 
prepare  the  clay  and  mould 
into  bricks,  as  the  coal  bills  show 
in  a  very  practical  object  lesson,  fash¬ 
ion,  and  yet  aside  from  about  one-third 
of  the  heat  from  the  engine  exhaust  to 
heat  the  boiler  feed  water  in  its  course 
through  the  heater,  the  exhaust  steam 
usually  goes  to  waste. 

When  we  consider  that  the  same 
firing  under  the  boiler  creates  within 
about  five  percent,  of  as  much  available 
heat  for  drying  purposes  in  the  exhaust 
steam,  may  we  not  contemplate  on 
economical  source  for  obtaining,  utiliz¬ 
ing,  the  heat  accompanying  the  making 
of  the  brick,  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  the  next  (to  the  current  of 
air)  most  consequential  factor  in  drying 
them. 

We  realize  the  advantage  in  distribu¬ 
ting  the  fans  through  a  dryer  for  the 
effective  distribution  of  the  air  to  dry 
quickly,  safely  and  uniformly  as  well  as 
economically,  and  now,  as  heat  con- 
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tributed  to  the  moving  current  of  air 
through  the  material  to  be  dried  at 
frequent  stages  of  its  course,  enables  it 
to  carry  still  more  of  the  accumulated 
moisture.  Let  us  also  distribute  steam 
pipes  or  radiators  in  the  course  of  the 
current. 

The  fanning  influence  is  very  precept- 
able  upon  the  surface  of  bricks,  in 
evaporating  the  moisture,  when  close  to 
the  fans,  and  the  radiation  from  the 
surface  of  steam  pipe  is  also  much  in¬ 
creased  because  of  their  nearness  to 
them. 

Low  temperature  accompanies  the 
use  of  more  air.  The  difference  between 
the  air  and  that  of  the  steam  increases 
the  radiation  and  makes  less  piping  as 
efficient,  and  less  friction  is  presented  to 
the  passage  of  the  exhaust  steam  and 
the  engine  is  materially  relieved. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement, 
permit  me  to  note  the  report  from  a 
correspondent  recently,  in  which  he 
says  that  his  steam  pipe  dryer,  requiring 
full  forty-eight  hours,  was  made  to  dry 
in  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  time  after 
the  fans  had  been  placed  inside;  and 
that  the  heat  he  now  uses  in  drying  his 
building  bricks  is  from  the  engine  ex¬ 
haust  steam  only. 

While  the  steam  in  passing  through 
an  engine  exerts  chiefly  its  expansive 
force,  it  parts  with  but  very  little  of  its 
radiating  capacity,  which  we  can  so 
safely  and  fairly  utilize  for  heating  the 
dryer,  and  it  still  retains  sufficient  force 
to  easily  flow,  with  liberal  provision  in 
the  size  of  the  conveying  pipe,  to  the 
radiators. 

When  we  actually  impart  so  little 
power  as  to  create  a  current  of  air  as 
desirable  for  drying  as  the  wind,  and 
also  furnish  the  heat  so  economically  as 
to  not  exceed  the  additional  outlay  for 
labor  in  placing  the  brick  out  of  doors 
to  so  use  the  wind,  it  surely  appears  to 
dry  inside  with  as  little  cost  as  by  the 
old  and  time-honored  methods  that  so 
many  present  brickmakers  still  cling  to. 
Were  they  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  position,  they  would  probably  seek 
an  inexpensive  artificial  means  for  dry¬ 
ing  with  the  important  attending  de¬ 
sirable  considerations  in  favor  of  drying 
inside,  which  are  forcing  many  manu¬ 
facturers  to  adopt  even  very  costly  (in 
first  cost  as  well  as  in  the  continuous 
use)  artificial  means. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  view  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  wind  and  heat  to  favorably 
compare  with  the  outside  treatment, 
there  is  another  advantage  which  is 
generally  realized  from  the  use  of  well 


BRICKYARD  SK ETCHES — The  R.  H.  Hall  Brick  Co’s  Works. 

1.  At  the  clay  bank.  2.  Hauling  in  the  clay.  3.  Filling  a  Barge.  4.  Conveying  clay  from 

barge  to  machine. 
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appointed  artificial  tunnel  dryers  in 
connection  with  the  car  system  of  con¬ 
veying  the  bricks,  and  it  consists  in 
having  the  fresh-made,  cool  bricks  enter 
the  cooler  end  of  the  dryer  (where  the 
moisture-laden  air  from  the  drying 
bricks  is  discharged)  and  gradually  and 
more  safely  approach  the  heated  por¬ 
tion  and  thus  become  prepared  for 
quick  drying,  and  compare  most  fairly 
with  the  peculiarly  desirable  conditions 
described  in  the  preceeding  article,  as 
when  bricks  may  happen  to  be  placed 
upon  the  yard  with  the  air  charged 
with  moisture  and  it  becomes  gradually 
dryer  for  the  safest  and  quickest  outside 
drying. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  DETROIT. 

T  WAS  the  writer’s 
good  fortune  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  Detroit 
during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  when  most 
mortals  between  the 
Gulf  and  Lakes  were 
sweltering  and  not  a  few 
were  adding  to  their 
discomfort  by  trying  to 
keep  tab  on  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  a  senseless 
proceedure  that  drives 
men  to  drink.  We 
make  it  a  point  to  avoid 
the  thermometer  during 
midsummer,  and  mid¬ 
winter,  too,  for  its  influ- 
ence  is  demoralizing 
alike  with  the  young 
and  the  old.  Then,  too, 
we  know  it  will  perform  its  functions 
unaided,  with  as  much  diligence  as  a  gas 
meter,  with  which  infernal  machine  it 
may  properly  be  classed,  as  both  are  sub¬ 
tle  instruments  of  torture.  For  our  part 
we  prefer  to  let  the  weather  man,  who  is 
paid  to  perform  the  service,  keep  a 
record  of  its  performances  that  we  may 
read  them  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
within  reaching  distance  of  cracked  ice, 
rather  than  confront  a  record  of  “99°  in 
the  shade”  at  midday  with  no  possible 
means  of  relief. 

However,  this  latter  condition  does 
not  prevail  at  Detroit,  for  in  the  hottest 
of  weather  her  inmates  may  find  rest, 
comfort  and  pleasure  in  a  trip  to  Belle 
Isle,  a  beautiful  summer  resort  four 
miles  up  the  river  to  which  a  fine  line 
of  boats  ply  at  intervals  of  a  few  min¬ 


utes  through  the  day  and  on  toward 
midnight.  About  the  same  distance 
down  the  Detroit  River  is  the  delightful 
Canadian  resort,  Des  Chree  Shoska, 
while  Lake  St.  Clair  and  “The  Flats” are 
dotted  with  cozy  club  houses  where 
those  desiring  more  seclusion  may  find 
quiet  and  peaceful  retreats. 

We  were  not  only  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  heated 
term  in  Detroit,  but  also  in  being  the 
guest  of  her  brickmakers  and  builders. 
Those  who  have  sampled  Detroit  hospi¬ 
tality,  know  that  this  means  a  royal 
good  time.  Scarcely  had  we  registered 
at  the  Cadillac,  when  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  accompany  the  Detroit  Master 
Builders’  Association  on  a  junket  up  the 
Flats,  was  presented  by  R.  H.  Hall, 
president  of  the  R.  H.  Hall  Brick  Co. 
Those  who  have  met  “Dick”  Hall  per¬ 
sonally  and  felt  the  persuasive  influence 
of  his  winning  smile  need  not  be  told 
that  “I  went  with  him,”  and  had  a  de- 


since  or  expect  to  see  till  we  again  visit 
that  busy  stream,  and  readily  believed 
the  statement  made  by  a  jolly  old  tar 
that  a  greater  tonnage  passes  the  port  of 
Detroit  than  any  other  point  in  the 
world.  The  daily  average  is  said  to 
nearly  equal  that  of  New  York  and 
Liverpool  combined.  On  the  return 
trip  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Jas.  Inglis  of 
the  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  who  is  a 
thorough  sailor,  having  crossed  the 
briny  deep  several  times,  and  can  spin 
many  wet  weather  yarns  as  entertaining¬ 
ly  and  with  almost  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  he  talks  artificial  drying  at  the  annu¬ 
al  conventions.  Among  other  things, 
of  course  N.  B.  M.  A.  matters  were  talked 
over,  and  all  agreed  that  if  a  convention 
could  be  arranged  for  August  instead 
of  January,  Detroit  would  afford  un¬ 
equalled  facilities  for  both  work  and 
play.  It  is  their  purpose  to  invite  the 
convention  there  next  year.  If  they 
get  it,  and  we  hope  they  will,  those  who 
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liglitful  time.  Arriving  at  the  boat,  we 
found  a  jovial  set  of  good  fellows,  all 
intent  on  having  a  good  time,  among 
them  several  brickmakers  headed  by 
Conrad  Clippert,  whose  massive  figure 
and  genial  face  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  attended  the  last  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Convention  at  Chicago.  His  son,  Geo. 
H.  Clippert,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Detroit  Brickmakers’  Exchange,  was 
also  with  us. 

The  trip  up  the  river  past  the  never 
ending  procession  of  vessels  which  pass 
up  and  down  the  river,  as  if  on  dress 
parade, is  a  pleasing  novelty  to  the  land 
lubber.  We  saw  more  water  craft  and 
such  things  that  day,  than  we  have  seen 


attend  will  be  made  to  feel  at  home. 

Detroit  is  a  great  city.  Her  popula¬ 
tion  now  numbers  a  third  ol  a  million 
and  her  builders  in  ordinary  times  con¬ 
sume  115,000,000  brick  a  year.  The 
consumption  this  year  will  fall  consid¬ 
erably  belcw  half  that  quantity.  The 
brick  manufacturers  are  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  members  of  an  efficient  and 
well  managed  local  association,  that  has 
prevented  the  suicidal  culting  of  pricis 
for  several  years.  The  present  season 
opened  so  poorly  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  throw  down  the  bars,  and 
let  each  individual  member  dispose  of 
his  product  on  such  terms  as  he  saw  fit. 
The  result  has  been  a  very  poor  market, 
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prices  ranging  below  the  profit  mark. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  very  few  yards 
were  running,  and  those  were  on  short 
time,  and  with  the  intention  of  shutting 
down  at  an  early  day.  With  the  return 
of  business  activity,  the  Exchange  will 
again  take  in  charge  the  matter  of 
prices,  and  the  old  order  of  things  will 
prevail  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

THE  R.  H.  HALL  BRICK  CO.’S  NEW  WORKS. 

On  the  day  following  the  trip  up  the 
river  we  accompanied  Mr.  Hall  to  the 
new  plant  of  the  It.  H.  Hall  Brick  Co., 
where  we  saw  many  original  and  novel 
arrangements  that  tell  of  an  inventive 
and  forceful  management.  Mr.  Hall  is 
a  brickmaker  both  by  birth  and  educa¬ 


tion.  His  father  was  for  many  years  the 
leading  brickmaker  of  that  section,  and 
amassed  a  snug  fortune  in  the  business. 
The  new  yard  is  located  six  miles  south 
of  Woodard  avenue,  and  comprises  some 
seventy-five  acres  fronting  the  Detroit 
river.  To  the  casual  observer  it  would 
seem  a  better  site  for  a  frog  farm  than  a 
brickyard.  Some  of  the  old  fogies 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  building  a  brick¬ 
yard  on  the  bottom  lands  along  the 
river  front,  and  predicted  that  the  first 
kiln  built  would  be  the  last,  as  it  would 
sink  out  of  sight  and  take  a  direct 
downward  course  to  China.  But  “Dick” 
evidently  “knew  his  business,”  for  when 
we  arrived  at  the  yard  we  found  the  first 
kiln  just  finished,  and  from  the  looks  of 
two  or  three  brick  dug  out  at  the  top 


with  a  pair  of  tongs  the  burn  was  good 
from  top  to  bottom. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  after  de¬ 
ciding  to  erect  the  plant  was  to  dig  two 
canals  forty  and  fifty  feet  wide,  respect¬ 
ively,  and  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  depth, 
extending  from  the  river  back  some  3,500 
feet.  The  yard  has  been  built  on  the 
strip  of  land  between  these  canals,  which 
are  about  500  feet  apart.  They  were  dug 
by  the  company’s  own  dredge,  and  the 
brick  will  be  floated  to  the  market  on 
their  own  barges, which  they  build  them¬ 
selves.  They  can  if  they  choose  ship 
by  rail,  as  there  is  a  switch  running  into 
their  grounds. 

The  clay  is  taken  from  a  point  a  con¬ 


siderable  distance  back  from  the  works 
and  is  shoveled  into  huge,  bottom-dump 
cars  and  hauled  by  horses  over  a  move- 
able  track  to  the  foot  of  an  incline 
where  a  cable  is  attached  and  steam 
power  hauls  it  up  on  a  trestle  built 
across  one  of  the  canals.  The  clay  is 
then  dumped  into  a  barge  beneath, 
which,  when  filled,  is  towed  down  the 
canal  to  a  position  in  front  of  a  soft 
mud  machine.  Water  is  thrown  on  the 
clay,  and  presto — the  barge  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  soak  pit,  when  an  elevat¬ 
ing  or  conveying  device  is  lowered  from 
a  bridge-like  structure  extending  across 
the  canal,  the  signal  to  start  up  is  given, 
the  wheels  revolve  and  the  mass  is 
turned  into  brick  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or 
more  a  minute,  trucked  in  the  molds  to 


an  open  yard  where  they  are  dumped 
on  the  ground,  and  after  drying  a  little 
are  edged  by  women  and  children, 
who  hack  them  in  rows  six  to  ten  high. 

There  were  four  machines  in  position, 
and  arrangements  for  four  more  to  be 
set  as  soon  as  they  could  be  put  up. 
They  set  222  feet  apart,  and  are  run  from 
a  2f  in.  line  shaft  that  will  be  1,800  feet 
in  length  when  completed,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  two  140-horse-power  en¬ 
gines  by  gear  wheels  instead  of  belts, 
the  direct  shaft  being  six  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  brick  will  be  burned  in  common 
clamps  set  30,000  to  the  arch,  with  crude 
oil.  The  kiln  sheds  were  not  up  at  the 


time  of  our  visit,  but  will  be  constructed 
chiefly  of  wrought  iron,  an  innovation 
that  Mr.  H.  said  would  be  expensive  to 
start  with,  but  a  source  of  profit  in  the 
long  run.  From  the  kilns  the  brick 
will  be  wheeled  to  barges  and  loaded 
into  wagon  beds,  so  that  when  the  dock 
is  reached  each  wagon  load  can  be  lifted 
by  derrick  and  placed  on  running  gear 
ready  for  the  teamster  to  drive  off,  so 
saving  one  handling. 

Mr.  Hall  expects  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  this  >ard  ultimately  to  near¬ 
ly  75,000,000  a  year,  and  has  arranged 
with  the  Huyett  &  Smith  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  for  the  erection  of  a 
steam  dryer,  so  that  the  plant  may  be 
run  the  year  round.  Houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  operatives,  who  are  do- 
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makers,  the  former  giving  attention  to 
the  office  work  and  outside  business, 
and  the  latter  running  the  works.  The 
father  can  well  aflord  to  take  things 
easy,  as  he  does,  for  the  boys  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  take  up  the  work 
where  he  leaves  oft. 

Mr.  C.  kindly  drove  us  to  several  yards 
in  that  quarter  of  the  city  (there  are 
eighteen  in  all)  nearly  all  of  which  are 
idle.  The  yards  are  very  much  alike  in 
construction  and  method  of  work.  The 
clay  is  carted  to  soak  pits,  and  being 
free  from  stone  goes  direct  to  Detroit 
soft  mud  machines,  made  by  F.  Huette- 
man  &  Co.,  who  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
Detroit  market.  The  brick  are  all  dried 
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mestically  inclined,  and  a  large  board¬ 
ing  house  accommodates  the  balance. 
In  brief,  the  plant  is  a  little  kingdom 
all  by  itself. 

CONRAD  CLIPPERT  &  SONS’  WORKS. 


In  what  was  recently  a  suburb  of  De¬ 
troit,  known  as  Springwells,  there  dwells 
an  honest  man,  one  who  after  an  active 
business  life  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
during  which  time  he  has  not  only  con¬ 
ducted  his  business  successfully,  but 
has  frequently  been  called  to  fill  pub¬ 
lic  offices  of  importance,  and  has  always 
proven  worthy  of  the  trust,  however 
great  the  responsibility,  still  holds 
the  confidence  of  his  neighbors.  It  is 
not  strange,  however,  for  whatever  he 
has  undertaken  to  do,  he  has  done  well. 
Few  men  fill  so  large  a  place  in  a  com¬ 
munity  through  so  many  years  and  re¬ 
tain  the  esteem  of  all  as  has  Conrad 
Clippert,  brick  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clippert  is  consistent  in  all  things 
even  to  living  in  a  brick  house.  His 
home  is  a  large  roomy  structure,  stand¬ 
ing  well  back  from  the  street  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  well  kept  shrubbery,  that 
all  in  all  tells  of  peace  and  plenty  within. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Clip¬ 
pert  began  making  brick,  working  for 
R.  H.  Hall,  Sr.  In  1888  he  started  a 
yard  of  his  own,  and  now  has  two  plants, 
each  having  three  machines  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  32,000.  This  season  he 
has  been  able  to  make  brick  enough  to 
fill  all  orders  on  four  machines,  but 
hopes  for  better  things  in  the  near 
future.  The  business  is  now  carried  on 
under  the  firm  name  of  Conrad  Clippert 
&  Sons,  the  junior  members  being 
George  H.  and  Charles  F.  Clippert. 
Both  are  steady,  thorough  going  brick- 


on  open  yards  or  by  the  rack  and  pallet 
system  and  burned  with  crude  oil  in 
common  clamp  kilns.  For  two  years 
(’91  and  ’92)  they  had  natural  gas  piped 
in  from  the  Indiana  field,  hut  the  price 
was  increased  to  a  point  that  forced 
them  back  to  oil.  The  Clipperts  have 
been  burning  wood  this  year,  but  intend 
to  fit  up  for  oil  next  season. 

Most  of  the  yards  have  iron  tanks, 
holding  a  car  or  tank  of  oil.  Above  this 
is  placed  a  smaller  tank  filled  with  water 
and  connected  with  the  oil  tank  below, 
so  that  as  the  oil  is  drawn  out,  the  water 
takes  it  place,  thus  maintaining  an  even 
pressure  in  the  pipes. 

The  only  pressed  brick  plant  in 
Springwells  is  that  of  the  Detroit  Press 
Brick  Co.  We  visited  the  works  but 
found  them  idle,  with  stock  sheds  well 
filled.  They  have  an  old  Eureka  dry 
press  equipment  that  still  does  good 
duty,  and  a  batch  of  Eudaly’s  square 
kilns. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


HE  adage  of  “too 
much  work  and  no 
play,”  causing  the 
rising  generation  to 
be  dull,  cannot  be 
applied  to  the 
brickmakers  of 
this  part  of  the  land,  this  season  at 
least.  The  manual  part  of  the  labor 
will  be  of  short  duration.  Brain  work 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES— Chas.  F.  Clippert,  starting  a  Raymond  Repress. 


before  this  number  of  the  Clay  Worker 
leaves  the  press  the  majority  will  have 
burned  their  last  kiln. 

AN  EARLY  CLOSING 

Of  the  brickmaking  season  should  nat¬ 
urally  tend  to  advance  prices — will  it? 
If  all  yards  had  started  molding  on  the 
25th  of  March,  as  one  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  firms  did,  how  long  would  the  sea¬ 
son  have  lasted?  The  major  portion  of 
them  started  the  middle  of  May,  and 
will  be  done  the  middle  of  September, 
not  through  choice,  but  of  necessity 
from  lack  of  demand  for  stock.  Some 
of  the  yards  would  reap  a  nice  sum  if 
the  price  would  raise,  as  they  are  well 
filled  with  brick.  Others  have  not  as 
many  as  usual,  as  the  proprietors  say  : 
“I  filled  my  sheds  in  ’93,  and  in  the  fall 
and  winter  the  prices  fell,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  carry  such  a  load  again.” 

THE  SEASON 

Has  been  a  good  one,  sc  far  as  the 
weather  is  concerned,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  washed  brick  is  small  compared 
with  other  years,  and  cannot  be  blamed 
as  a  factor  that  has  depressed  the  mar¬ 
ket.  As  a  general  thing  all  poor  stock 
is  sent  to  market  with  the  result  of  a  fall 
in  prices.  The  season  t.Vius  'ar  has  been 
very  free  from  rain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  continue  till  the  wind  up  without 
any  heavy  storm. 

SHIPMENTS 

To  New  York  have  practically  ceased 
from  here  with  one  exception.  Vessels 


has  and  always  will  be,  for  some  time  to 
come,  heavy. 

Straws  indicate  wind  currents.  The 
faces  of  many  of  the  manufacturers 
show  the  strain  of  brain  work,  the 
struggle  to  hold  their  own  is  beginning 
to  tell.  They  have  been  hoping  that 
something  would  turn  up  that  would 
ease  the  burden,  but  the  hope  has  been 
a  forlorn  one,  as  the  state  of  trade  is  in 
no  better  condition  than  for  the 
past  three  months,  with  a  lower  range 
of  prices  existing;  some  say  that  the 
rates  are  as  low  as  they  can  go — well,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  is  the  case. 
Circumstances  alter  cases,  financial  ob¬ 
ligations  have  to  be  met.  The  stock  on 
hand,  or  a  portion  of  it,  will  have  to  be 
shipped  for  what  it  will  bring;  if  not,  the 
sheriff  will  be  around  and  a  sale  will  be 
the  result.  If  it  was  only  one  or  two 
who  were  compelled  to  realize,  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  not  feel  it  to  any  extent,  but 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  of  your 
readers  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  market,  there  are 
those  who  place  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  buyers  by  continuing  to  send. 

A  barge  may  lay  in  market  a  week  or 
more,  and  if  she  gets  unloaded  in  less 
than  two  weeks  it  will  be  remarkable. 
There  are  three  weeks  gone,  and  no 
money  returns.  In  the  meantime  an¬ 
other  boat  has  been  dispatched  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  so  it  goes  along  the  line,  there¬ 
by  keeping  a  full  line  of  stock  for  the 


buyers  to  select  from  and  force  rates 
down. 

MOULDING 

On  many  of  the  yards  has  ceased  for 
this  year.  One  of  the  yards  here  is 
burning  their  last  kiln  this  week;  an¬ 
other  has  two  to  burn.  On  the  first  of 
September  another  another  will  run  out 
its  last  pit.  Along  the  Hudson  there 
are  a  number  that  have  finished,  and 
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from  these  yards  are  carrying  from  the 
one  that  is  sending.  It  is  another  case 
of  friend  Crary’s  peculiar  brickmaker. 
A  sale  of  four  million  brick  at  $2.50  per 
thousand  for  the  run  of  the  kiln  is  a 
ruinous  rate.  Where  is  a  yard  that  can 
make  and  burn  them  for  that  price? 
At  a  public  or  forced  sale  such  rates  are 
often  reached,  but  at  a  private  sale  and 
of  such  a  quantity,  the  question  is 
asked,  what  next?  The  party  who 
bought  them  has  had  his  barge  loaded 
for  the  past  two  months,  when  the  sale 
was  effected  he  sent  her  to  market  so 
that  he  could  use  her  in  carrying  the 
brick,  or  help,  as  he  had  given  freight 
to  other  boats.  He  thinks  he  bought 
them  cheap.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

BUT  IS  THERE  ANY  MONEY  IN  IT 

Is  the  question.  As  one  looks  at  the 
price  paid  it  would  appear  that  there 
would  be  a  snug  profit.  I  hope  there 
may  be.  As  the  cost  is  $2.50  under  the 
shed,  the  loading  of  the  boats  will  be, 
say,  15  cents  per  thousand,  the  freight 
$1.25  per  thousand,  commission  15 
cents  without  guarantee  or  if  sold  for 
cash  1  per  cent,  more,  or  about  17  cents 
per  thousand,  in  all  about  $4.07.  The 
only  reduction  that  can  be  made  in  the 
figures  is  in  the  freight,  which  might  be 
reduced  some.  There  will  be  some  pale 
which  will  bring  say  $1.50  per  thousand 
in  the  market — that  is,  if  a  customer  can 
be  found.  Interest  on  the  investment 
will  add  some  cents  per  thousand  to  the 
cost.  Will  or  will  it  not  be  a  paying 
speculation? 

TWO  VIEWS 

By  different  men  connected  with  the 
trade  is  of  interest  under  the  present 
circumstances,  and  it  is  an  old  saying 
that  the  unexpected  always  happens  and 
if  so  both  questions  as  answered  would 

then  be  unexpected.  “Mr. - do  you 

think  that  brick  will  reach  a  lower  price 
than  at  present  prevailing?”  No  limit 
was  put  in  which  the  lower  rate  might 
reach.  “Well/’ was  the  reply,  “I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  you  would  see  lower 
prices.  You  may  before  this  time  next 
year  see  a  large  number  of  landlord 
brick  sent  to  market.  By  landlord 
brick  I  mean  that  the  landlord  will  be 
compelled  to  take  brick  in  payment  for 
rent  due.  If  so  the  market  will  be 
down — away  down — not  a  pleasant  out¬ 
look.”  The  same  question  was  asked 
another  in  the  trade.  He  said:  “As 
you  are  aware  the  formation  of  a  trust 
was  in  contemplation  last  spring.  By 
appearances  at  present  the  sheriffs  in 


the  different  counties  in  which  brick 
are  made  that  are  on  tide  water  are  likely 
to  sell  a  large  quantity  of  brick.  If  such 
should  be  the  case  there  may  be  a  syn¬ 
dicate  formed  to  buy  those  brick,  as 
they  will  be  sold  low,  and  hold  them 
for  a  price.  Those  who  will  not  hold  off 
in  the  spring  for  price  will  be  told  that 
if  they  do  not  help  hold  the  market  up, 
that  stock  will  be  sent  in  such  quantities 
that  a  low  rate  will  prevail.  It  would 
not  take  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to 
handle  a  deal  of  that  kind,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  money  idle  looking  for  invest¬ 
ment.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both 
parties  are  wrong  in  their  predictions  of 
what  may  happen.  There  have  been 
more  brick  men  this  year  that  have 


required  help  than  heretofore,  and  un¬ 
less  a  change  comes  soon  there  will  not 
be  as  many  yards  running  next  year  as 
this,  for  the  capital  will  have  disap¬ 
peared  and  nothing  left  to  raise  money 
on  to  start  anew.” 

THE  LESSONS 

Many,  though  costly,  may  be  a  benefit 
to  those  who  will  hereafter  embark  in 
brickmaking.  It  will  also  show  to  those 
who  had  that  erronous  idea  in  their 
head  that  the  big  fish  would  drive  the 
little  fish  out,  that  this  is  a  game  not 
worth  the  candle.  There  will  always  be 
some  one  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
fall  by  the  way;  very  often  it  is  the  big 
fellow  who  drops. ^  There  is  one  part  of 


this  trade — the  home  consumption — 
that  is  seriously  affected  by  the  large 
firms  selling  for  prices  that  the  smaller 
would  not.  Go  where  you  will  through 
the  country  you  will  find  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  large  concern  has  quoted 
rates  that  are  at  least  50  cents  per 
thousand  less  than  it  should  be. 

THE  MARKET. 

The  supply  exceeds  the  demand  at 
all  times,  in  fact,  if  a  dealer  comes 
around  he  is  a  very  much  sought  indi¬ 
vidual,  each  and  all  trying  to  make  him 
believe  that  they  have  just  the  grade  he 
wants,  and  at  a  rate  he  will  miss  a 
chance  of  his  life  if  he  fails  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of.  He  very  carefully  weighs 
each  price  and  finds  by  the  time  he  has 


looked  over  the  situation  that  the  first 
one  quoted  must  have  made  a  mistake, 
aa  his  figures  are  about  25  cents  per 
thousand  above  the  market.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  should  suit  all  who 
wish  to  buy  :  New  Jersey,  good,  $3.75  and 
$4;  Hudson  river,  ordinary,  $3.75  and 
$3.87£;  Hudson  river, good, $4  and  $4.12  J; 
Hudson  river,  fine,  $4.21  and  4.37 Hud¬ 
son  river,  choice,  $4.50. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


The  merchant  who  grumbles  and  sighs, 
And  turns  up  the  whites  of  his  elghs 
In  sorrow  and  pique 
Because  trade’s  very  wlque, 

Is  the  fellow  who  won’t  advertighs  ! 

— Exchange. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

A  TALE  OF  WASTED  GENIUS. 


How  Dolliber,  the  Gifted  Artist 
Failed  to  Illustrate  a  Great 
Novel. 


WHO  inquired  regarding  my 
poetic  proclivities  writes  to 
me  again.  He  says  among 
other  things:  “I  am  con¬ 
vinced  after  reading  your  horrible  con¬ 
fession  in  the  last  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  that  you  don’t  write  poetry, 
but,  certainly  you  sometimes  illustrate 
poems  don’t  you?  And  you  make  pic¬ 
tures  for  stories  too,  I  believe,  and  make 
bluffs  at  cartoons  occasionally.  Now 
people  in  general  know  very  little  about 
the  inner  workings  of  the  illustrator’s 
profession.  Don’t  you  sometimes  have 
pictures  thrown  back  on  you?  Or  per¬ 
haps  you  have  a  friend  who  has. 

“Won’t  you  please  tell  me  some  ex¬ 
periences  in  that  direction — your  own 
or  some  one  else’s.” 

Certainly,  my  friend,  I  will,  but  the 
experiences  of  which  I  will  relate  are 
not  my  own.  They’re 
some  one  else’s — 
those  of  an  artist 
named  Dolliber. 
This  Dolliber  is 
rather  clever  i  n 
his  way  and  he 
has  made  me  his 
confidant  more 
than  once. 

Now  I  showed 
Dolliber  your  let¬ 
ter  and  he  furn¬ 
ished  me  with 
material  for  an¬ 
swer;  sufficient  for 
three  articles 
which  the  editor 
of  Clay-Worker, 
in  the  kindness  of 
his  heart — the  ace 
I  think  it  is — may 
publish  at  such 
intervals  that  he 
has  more  space  in 
his  journal  than 
he  can  conven- 
ently  fill  with  legitimate  matter. 

I  have  divided  Dolliber’s  confession 
under  three  heads.  The  first  is 

HOW  DOLLIBER  ILLUSTRATED  THE  NOVEL. 

The  novel  was — 

A  TIRED  TIGRESS, 

A  SOCIETY  STORY  OF  STILL  LIFE. 

BY  J.  DAWKES  STILLW  AGGER,  JR., 

Author  of  “ Both  Blighted ,”  “  Carved  by  Destiny ,” 
“To  the  HiU,"  Etc.,  Etc. 

I  give  the  title  in  full  that  you  may 
know  that  I  was  not  intending  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  commonplace  every  day  novel 


written  by  some  tyro  of  a  novelist.  The 
author  of  etc.,  etc.,  I  know  must  be 
eminent.  I  had  seen  etc.,  etc.,  so  often. 

The  author  said  that  I  needn’t  read 
the  novel  at  all.  He  wanted  character 
sketches  mostly  and  not  scenes  of  the 
story  illustrated. 

This  suited  me  to  a  T,  and  besides  I 
had  had  a  glimpse  of  the  novel  in  mss. 
It  was  written  in  light  violet  ink.  I 


"N 


might  also  have  remarked  that  J. 
Dawkes  Stillwagger,  Jr.,  was  in  real  life 
a  freckled  faced  young  lady  named 
Casey,  roaming  around  in  the  forties, 
and  who  had  been  disappointed  in  love. 
J.  D.  S.  Jr.,  had  done  the  disappointing 
and  Miss  Casey  had  adopted  his  name 
as  a  non  de  plume  in  order  to  get  even 


with  him.  Those  who  have  read  her 
novel  say  it  was  a  terrible  revenge. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  charac¬ 
ters  but  they  only  lived  through  one  or 
two  chapters  and  then  breathed  their 
last,  so  Miss  Casey  said  and  I  have 
omitted  them  from  the  chaste  pages  of 
the  Clay-Worker. 


Among  the  characters  in  Miss  Casey’s 
bat — I  mean  story — were  the  following, 
and  I  leave  it  to  the  fairminded  if  I  did 
not  follow  instructions  faithfully: 

1.  A  fine  looking  old  gentleman,  a  man  of 
studious  nature  and  inquiring  mind,  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  yet  with  a  natural  grace  that 
even  age  could  not  obliterate.  Lord  Comm- 
yngsby  was  of  the  o’a  school,  but  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  mentality  that  belied  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  his  still  luxuriant  locks. 

2.  Miss  Arlingford’s  was  not  a  classic  beauty 
but  of  a  fashion  that  attracts  by  its  innate  no¬ 
bility  of  character.  Her  features  had  that 
sweet  charm  of  irregularity  while  her  irre¬ 
proachable  manner  was  winning  to  even  com¬ 
parative  strangers.  Her  nose  slightly  retrousse 
was  daintily  carved.  Her  hair  was  of  a  be¬ 
wildering  color,  light  and  flowing,  not  golden 
but  rather  of  a  dusky  bronze  that  was  still 
light  enough  to  contrast  finely  with  the  dark 
eyes  the  brightness  of  which  even  long  lashes 
failed  to  hide. 

3.  Hector  the  noble  dog  that  rescued  the 
haughty  Countess  Madeline.  A  magnificent 
animal  of  an  antique  type  that  made  one 
think  of  the  hounds  the  horsemen  used  in  the 
chase.  Yet  Hector  was  gentle  as  a  calf. 

4.  The  villain  of  the  story— a  man  with  a 
dark  overhanging  brow.  Handsome  but  with 
a  sinister  expression  in  the  eyes  that  lowered 
beneath  jet  black  eye  brows.  A  Neapolitan  in 
appearance.  Harkwell  Brewster  was  aiman  who 
always  went  armed  even  when  cavorting 
around  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  a  palace.  He 
had  the  air  of  a  bravo  though  faultlessly 
dressed  and  with  manners  that  were  suave 
and  gave  evidence  of  gentle  breeding. 

5.  Salvator  Anglestura,  an  artist  with  the 
hearty  abandon  of  his  craft  but,  fine  featured 
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and  debonnaire.  A  thorough  bohemian  and 
a  thorough  gentleman. 

6.  Pasha  Asket  Hororal,  an  attache  of  the 
Turkish  Legation,  an  Oriental  with  the  polish 
of  a  generation  passed  in  the  courts  of  Europe, 
a  diplomat  and  a  gallant.  He  had  an  acqui- 
line  nose  and  a  curly,  silky  beard. 

7.  Sylva  Montrosser,  an  old  fashioned  lady 
but  sweet  and  beautiful;  not  a  modern  type 
belle,  but  a  remembrance  of  a  beautiful  past 
with  clinging  graces  of  the  age  in  which  she 
had  moved  and  won  the  hearts  of  scores. 

8.  The  hero  in  chief— a  magnificent  specimen 
of  growing  manhood.  An  Appollo  and  Achilles 
in  one.  Dark  with  wavy  hair  and  a  curling 
mustache,  and  daring  but  frank  eyes  of  a  deep 
hazel  hue. 

9.  The  family  lawyer,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  (public). 

10.  The  gay  comedian  of  the  story.  A  male 
butterfly,  a  breaker  of  hearts. 

And  yet  the  drawings  were  thrown 
back  on  poor  Dolliber’s  hands.  It  was 
a  blooming  shame  and  I  trust  he  has 
the  unqualified  sympathy  of  the  Clay- 
Worker’s  readers  as  well  as  that  of 
Charles  Lederer. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Woeker. 

A  TALK  ON  PANICS  AND  BRICK. 

Suggestions  For  Improvement  In  Brick- 
making. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

UR  country  just  now 
is  undergoing  a 
periodical  change  in 
business  and  finance 
As  usual  the  so- 
called  abnormal 
state  of  things,  has 
produced  a  big  crop  of  doctors  on  politi¬ 
cal  economy.  These  doctors  are  of  all 
shades  and  kinds,  from  the  country 
school  master,  the  press,  the  parties,  and 
all  the  way  up  to  the  professors  in  the 
great  universities.  All  these  doctors 
point  out  the  cause  of  the  late,  so-called 
panic.  They  tell  what  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  it,  and  then  prescribe  the  reme¬ 
dies  for  a  cure  of  the  hard  times.  These 
remedies  would  fill  a  large  prescription 
book,  and  if  the  people  were  to  swallow 
all  of  the  medicine  prescribed,  there 
would  not  be  a  man  left  to  survive  the 
treatment,  and  the  doctors  themselves 
would  die,  if  they  did  not  run  away  to 
some  other  country. 

We  use  the  terms  normal  and  abnor¬ 
mal,  as  though  the  normal  had  been, 
and  could  be  easily  maintained  in  the 
life  and  conditions  of  mankind.  This 
never  has  been  and  never  can  be,  until 
man  reaches  his  highest  point  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Normal,  means  an  established 
rule  or  principle,  or  we  may  say  “level 
and  plumb,”  fixed  or  stationary.  The 
business  affairs  of  mankind,  are  always 
in  a  transitive  state,  there  is  no  such  a 


thing  as  stand  still  or  positive  conserva¬ 
tism.  Man  must  have  a  motive,  and 
an  object,  for  an  existence,  and  these 
will  be  largely  influenced  by  his  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions. 

I  do  not  propose  to  lecture  on  this 
subject,  but  only  to  point  out  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  depression  in 
business,  the  remedies  will  suggest 
themselves.  Alliteratial  sentences  are 
not  very  elegant,  but  I  will  say,  that 
need,  greed  and  speed,  are  the  words 
that  suggest  the  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  business  affairs  in  our  country. 

THE  REBELLION  OF  THE  SOUTH,  THIRTY- 
FOUR  YEARS  AGO, 

Necesitated  a  new  and  strong  financial 
policy.  Bonds  were  issued  to  raise 
money,  and  were  sold  at  a  discount  of  an 
average  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Ex¬ 
travagant  prices  were  paid  for  every¬ 
thing.  Contractors  and  speculators  be¬ 
came  suddenly  very  rich,  the  west  had 
to  be  favored  by  railroads  and  loans. 
All  of  the  best  of  the  public  lands,  were 
given  to  railroad  corporations,  the  lands 
were  worth  twice  more  than  the  rail¬ 
roads  cost.  Corporations  not  only  got 
the  lands  for  nothing,  but  got  their 
bonds  endorsed  by  the  government,  the 
bonds  were  never  paid  by  the  railroads, 
so  that  the  steal  of  lands  and  bonds  by 
the  railroads,  was  equal  to  about  $2,000,- 
000,000.  It  is  a  clear  loss  to  the  people. 

THE  PEOPLE  PAID  AN  ARMY  TO  FIGHT  THE 
SOUTH,  AND  AN  ARMY  TO  FIGHT 
THEIR  POCKETS. 

The  “pocket  fighters,”  were  by  far  the 
most  costly.  Their  greed  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  need  of  the  country,  and 
money  getting  by  all  and  any  means, 
was  made  popular  and  respectable.  A 
fast  generation  grew  up,  and  “make 
haste  to  get  rich,”  has  been  the  motto, 
and  watchword.  Every  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  has  been  pushed  beyond  its  legiti¬ 
mate  sphere,  and  syndicates,  and  trusts, 
and  combines,  both  in  capital  and  labor 
have  been  formed  and  operated  to  the 
suicidal  destruction  of  both.  Whatever 
may  be  the  theory  for  the  present  state 
of  business  affairs,  over  production, 
monopoly  and  fictitious  capital,  are  the 
chief  causes. 

SUPPLY  HAS  OUTRUN  DEMAND. 

In  all  the  real  necessities  of  life,  and 
as  wealth  could  not  be  gained  fast 
enough  to  satisfy  the  avarice,  and  venal¬ 
ity  of  the  stockjobbers,  they  have  issued 
fictitious  capital  (“watered  stock,”)  to  a 
much  greater  amount  than  their  real 
capital.  The  interest  on  most  of  the 


stock  was  payable  in  gold  and  it  was 
necessary  to  depreciate  silver  so  as  to 
make  gold  bearing  bonds,  fictitious  and 
otherwise,  available  and  in  demand.  Of 
course,  all  this  steal  and  burden  must 
fall  upon  labor,  which  could  not  support 
itself  with  demonetized  silver  and  at  the 
same  time,  pay  gold  interest  on  “watered 
stock.”  So  came  the  “strikes,”  the  “shut 
downs”  and  the  “panics.” 

ARE  THE  BRICKMAKERS  AND  CLAYWORK- 
ERS  IN  IT? 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  the 
brick  market  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of 
general  business  progress.  The  reason 
of  this,  is  quite  plain  in  the  fact,  that 
brick  building  is  considered  a  sort  of 
luxury,  not  to  be  indulged  in  only  when 
there  is  a  healthy  growing  profit  and 
surplus,  in  the  business  of  a  community 
Any  kind  of  cheap  and  temporary 
building,  will  do,  when  money  is  scarce, 
so  the  brick  market  is  a  very  good  test 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
I  cannot  give  the  figures  but  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  say,  that  within  the  last  year, 
the  decline  in  the  demand  for  brick, 
has  equalled  thirty-three  per  cent,  while 
the  supply  has  not  probably  declined 
more  than  twenty  per  cent.  This  of 
course,  not  only  leaves  a  surplus  of  brick 
on  hand,  but  to  a  considerable  extent 
curtails  the  product  of  the  present  time. 

THE  GOOD  BRICKMAKER,  OUT  OF  DEBT, 
CAN  STAND  HARD  TIMES. 

There  is  no  business  more  safe  and 
sure  of  fair  pay,  than  good  brickmaking 
while  on  the  other  hand,  bad  brickmak¬ 
ing  is  poor  pay  in  good  times,  and  no 
pay  at  all,  in  bad  times. 

If  a  man  has  $10,000  worth  of  first 
rate  well  burned  brick  on  hand,  for 
which  there  is  no  present  demand,  he 
can  just  let  them  remain  in  stock.  It 
does  not  cost  him  one  cent,  to  insure 
them,  time  will  not  rust  them  or  dimin¬ 
ish  their  value  and  as  the  brick  market 
is  sure  to  improve,  while  the  supply  of 
brick  will  likely  be  short,  he  will  realize 
a  price  for  his  brick,  that  will  not  only 
pay  a  good  profit  on  the  manufacture  of 
them,  but  a  big  interest  on  the  money 
cost  of  them  while  in  stock.  There  is 
no  kind  of  property  in  a  civilized  pro¬ 
gressive  country,  equal  in  real  intrinsic 
value,  to  that  of  a  first-class,  well  burned 
brick.  The  only  reason  that  good  brick, 
is  not  more  in  demand  than  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  is,  that  brick  is  not  a  “legal  tender.” 
I  have  never  seen  a  kiln  of  good  brick, 
(that  was  for  sale)  two  years  old.  A 
buyer  is  sure  to  call  for  them. 
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IS  IT  GOOD  POLICY  FOE  BRICKMAKERS  TO 

BEG,  OR  ANTICIPATE  A  MARKET,  AND 
PUSH  THE  OUTPUT  BEYOND  A 
FAIR  DEMAND? 

One  of  the  great  and  very  serious* 
troubles  of  the  business  world,  is  the 
insatiate  disposition  to  over-do  every 
thing.  The  merchant  that  does  well 
this  year,  wants  to  do  better  next  year, 
so  he  increases  his  stock,  enlarges  his 
store  house,  and  extends  his  credit;  of 
course,  his  neighbor  merchant,  will  do 
the  same,  soon  competitions  outrun 
customers,  and  supply  by  the  producers 
exceeds  demand,  the  time  for  balances 
come  paper,  goes  to  protest,  and  hence 
bankruptcy  or  a  panic. 

THERE  ARE  SOME  BRICKMAKERS  LIKE 

MERCHANTS,  THEY  WANT  TO  MAKE 
ALL  THE  BRICK,  FOR  THE  TOWN, 

OR  CITY  THEY  ARE  IN. 

Instead  of  “live,  and  let  live,”  their 
motto  is  “death  to  all  competition.” 
Suppose  all  the  brick  yards  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  were  in  one  big  yard,  and  all  the 
factories  in  one  big  factory,  and  all  the 
stores  |in  one  big  store,  what  kind  of  a 
city  would  Philadelphia  be?  There  are 
some  men  in  Philadelphia,  who  would 
like  this  chance  to  “play  hog,”  there  are 
more  in  New  York,  and  every  other 
man  in  Chicago,  would  like  to  monopo¬ 
lize  all  the  business  in  his  line  if  he 
could. 

BRICKMAKERS,  SHOULD  STRIVE  FOR  QUAL¬ 
ITY,  NOT  QUANTITY  OF  BRICK. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  of  course, 
is  market,  the  next  is  material,  machin¬ 
ery  and  skill,  all  these  must  be  com¬ 
bined,  so  that  success  may  be  assured. 
If  every  brickmaker  would  assure  him¬ 
self  in  these  things,  before  he  attempts 
to  monopolize  the  market,  he  would 
never  think  of  making  100,000,000  of 
brick  in  a  year,  where  only  75,000,000 
are  wanted.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  greedy 
botch,  that  runs  the  great  big  brick 
yard ;  he  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  practi¬ 
cal,  skilled  brickmaker.  In  fact,  he 
thinks  that  the  real  practical  skill, 
needed  for  brickmaking,  setting  and 
burning,  is  a  sort  of  common  thing? 
rather  below  a  gentleman  boss’s  special 
attention,  he  can  look  any  time  in  the 
Clay-Worker  and  find  a  “feller,”  that 
advertises  to  sell  “brick  brains,”  etc.,  etc. 
and  so  he  will  go  on  and  start  his  “plant” 
to  make  ten  to  forty  millions  or  more 
brick  a  year,  he  has  all  sorts  of  machines 
and  kilns,  and  advertises  that  all  hie 
works  and  goods  are  perfect.  There  was 


no  dividend  to  stockholders  last  year  on 
account  of  the  many  and  great  improve¬ 
ments  added  to  the  works.  The  stock 
is  not  “bullish” this  year,  but  will  jump 
to  a  fancy  premium  next  year.  In  fact, 
an  outsider,  to  hear  this  man  talk,  would 
think  that  he  was  the  very  personifica¬ 
tion  of  brick  sense  and  excellence. 

WE  ACCIDENTALLY  HAPPEN  TO  CALL  AT 
THIS  ESTABLISHMENT, 

We  see  all  sorts  of  machinery  and 
kilns,  some  are  idle  and  some  at  work. 
The  foreman,  or  superintendent,  shows 
us  around,  kilns  are  being  set,  and 
burned.  We  talk  to  the  man  with  his 
coat  off,  seeing  to  the  setting  and  burn¬ 
ing.  We  ask  him,  if  the  big  bosses  look 
after  this  work;  be  smiles  at  our  seeming 
verdancy  and  says,  “O  yes,  they  come 
around  here  sometimes  and  ask  me, 
how  is  she  getting  on?”  We  are  curious 
to  know,  what  per  cent,  of  first  class  uni¬ 
formly  hard  brick  in  color  and  texture 
are  burned  in  these  kilns.  So  this  prac¬ 
tical  foreman  shows  us  a  kiln  from 
which  brick  are  being  shipped.  It  is  a 
down-draft  kiln,  the  brick  are  hardest 
at  top  of  kiln,  and  diminish  in  hard¬ 
ness  from  top  to  bottom,  until  at  the 
bottom,  only  good  salmon  brick  are 
seen.  The  corners  of  kiln  are  also  sal¬ 
mon  brick.  There  are  three  or  four 
shades  in  the  color,  of  what  is  called 
hard,  and  very  few  are  burned  through, 
so  that  the  inside  will  have  the  same 
color,  and  texture  of  the  outside.  We 
say  to  the  foreman  “your  concern  ad¬ 
vertise  that  you  have  90  per  cent,  cf  un¬ 
iform  hard  brick  in  your  kilns.”  “O 
yes,  they  mean  that  only  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  are  salmon  I  have  never  seen 
one  half  of  a  kiln  of  uniform  hardness 
and  color.”  Now  this  is  about  a  fair 
sample  of  the  common  brick  yard,  their 
brick  are  not  thoroughly  burned  or  an¬ 
nealed,  hence  a  want  of  uniform  tex¬ 
ture  and  color. 

WHAT  WE  NEED  IS  A  HIGHER  STANDARD 
FOR  QUALITY  OF  BRICK. 

This  would  naturally  bring  a  better 
supply  and  quality  of  skilled  brick  set¬ 
ters  and  burners,  until  briekmaking  in 
theory  and  practice  is  based  on  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  and  conducted  by  duly 
qualified,  practical  experts,  who  must 
be  well  paid,  it  will  remain  a  half  and 
half,  slip  shod  business.  • 


Bargains  are  offered  in  new  and  old 
machinery  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale,” 
etc.,  columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


The  Wisdom  of  Conservatism. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  August  Clay-Worker  lies  fresh 
upon  my  desk  and  I  venture  to  send  you 
a  word  of  congratulation  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  so  rich  in  articles 
of  interest  and  value.  The  paper  of 
Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  is  alone  of 
a  character  to  make  this  number  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  particularly  good 
issues  of  your  magazine,  and  his  master¬ 
ly  treatment  of  principles  involved  can¬ 
not  fail  to  receive  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  alike  from  both  makers  and  users 
of  brick  machines. 

It  is,  however,  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Greusel,  “Saving  Green  Brick,”  that  has 
recalled  to  my  mind  in  sharp  contrast  a 
number  of  communications  in  former 
issues  reciting  with  more  or  less  harsh¬ 
ness  the  disappointments  resulting  from 
the  claimed  misrepresentations  of  vari¬ 
ous  machine,  dryer  and  kiln  men,  ex¬ 
pert  constructors,  etc.  Even  the  brick 
burners  and  superintendents  have  not 
been  exempt,  for  in  fact,  almost  every 
one  but  the  would-be  brickmaker  him¬ 
self  has  fallen  under  the  ban  of  con¬ 
demnation. 

Is  it  from  Mr.  Greusel’s  brickmaker 
that  we  hear  such  recitals?  I  think  not. 
Nor  is  it  alone  to  his  reputed  shrewd¬ 
ness  that  we  may  look  for  his  escape 
from  the  purchase  of  inefficient  appli¬ 
ances.  Does  not  the  letter  picture  most 
clearly  that  type  of  brickmaker  who  has 
carefully  learned  every  detail  of  his  own 
business,  who  knows  the  importance  of 
thoroughness  and  exactness  in  every 
step  towards  the  finished  article  and 
who  values  the  true  relation  between 
one  stage  of  preparation  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  ones? 

To  my  mind  Mr.  Greusel’s  friend  is 
typical  of  that  class  of  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  with  whom  we,  as  material  men, 
have  most  pleasant  and  profitable  rela¬ 
tions.  When  he  buys  he  knows  what 
he  wants,  and  moreover  knows  when  he 
is  well  served.  He  is  truly  a  master  in 
his  chosen  business.  He  represents  the 
reverse  of  that  unfortunate  brick  com¬ 
pany  composed  of  men  who,  though 
eminently  successful  in  their  respective 
lines,  yet  too  often  present  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  brick  works  a  conglom- 
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eration  of  theories  that  is  sure  1o  beget 
a  tale  of  woe. 

When  we  have  more  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  such  as  he,  more  men  who  have 
the  courage  to  shorten  the  daily  task  of 
men,  machines,  dryers  and  kilns  within 
the  limit  of  best  results  and  to  exact  a 
rigid  performance  within  those  limits, 
more  men  who  know  the  value  of  a 
green  brick,  then  will  we  be  nearer  the 
brickmakers’  millenium  and  the  path 
of  their  business  associates  be  strewn 
with  roses.  J.  H.  Chambers. 

Philadelphia,  August  25,  1894. 

Water  Gas  for  Brick  Kilns,  Etc. 

Editor  Clay -Worker : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Clay- Worker  asking  for 
information  on  the  subject  of  “Water 
Gas  and  its  Use  in  Burning  Brick.”  As 
many  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  something  about  this  in¬ 
teresting  theme,  I  think  it  best  to  an¬ 
swer  through  your  columns  if  you  will 
kindly  permit  it. 

However,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  in¬ 
fuse  much  enthusiasm  into  those  who 
are  so  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the 
rivers,  lakes,  seas,  etc.,  as  the  fuel  beds 
of  the  future.  It  tarnishes  the  gilt  of 
this  beautiful,  but  delusive,  theory  con¬ 
siderably  when  we  realize  that  these 
beds  of  prospective  fuel,  are  not  fuel  at 
all  but  beds  of  oxidized,  or  burnt  matter. 
Try  to  fully  realize  this,  and  water  gas 
loses  its  charm  for  the  clayworker.  The 
hydrogen — which  is  the  fuel  part  of  the 
water — gave  out  its  heat  when  it  com¬ 
bined  with  the  oxygen  it  is  now  chained 
to,  and  you  cannot  use  it  again  as  fuel 
until  you  have  imparted  to  it  just  as 
much  heat  as  it  gave  out  when  it  united 
with  its  present  partner  oxygen. 

Now  supposing  you  could,  without 
any  apparatus,  any  labor,  any  expense 
of  any  kind,  impart  the  heat  necessary 
to  separate  those  two  partners — the 
oxygen  and  the  hydrogen — and  you 
could  collect  and  store  these  separate 
gases  also  without  any  expense,  any 
labor,  any  apparatus,  etc.  What  have 
you  accomplished?  Simply  this,  you 
have  in  store  a  certain  quantity  of  two 
gases  that  when  it  pleases  you  to  cause 
them  to  combine  they  will  return  you 
just  the  heat  you  used  to  separate  them, 
and  what  have  you  left?  Water!  I  have 
here  conceded  you  several  impossibili¬ 
ties  to  bring  you  out  even,  but  if  you 
grasp  the  subject  at  all,  you  will  easily 
see  that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
heat  diffused  by  such  a  process  so  that 


practically  you  come  out  a  loser  and  a 
considerable  loser  too. 

To  those  readers  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  chemistry  of  this  we  must 
appeal  to  their  mechanical  ideas,  and 
suppose  for  instance  their  works  are  run 
by  water  power  that  fails  during  the 
dry  spells  in  Summer.  Who  would 
think  of  purchasing  a  steam  pump  to 
pump  back  to  the  dam  the  used  water 
from  the  tail  race,  and  keep  up  the  sup¬ 
ply  by  using  the  water  over  and  over 
again?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  must 
be  done  to  generate  and  use  water  gas. 

There  are  some  purposes  where  the 
cost  of  water  gas  is  compensated  by  the 
purity  and  high  temperature  of  the 
flame  at  command,  and  where  intermit- 
tant  heats  are  necessary,  but  for  kiln 
burning  its  price  is  prohibitive. 

Production.  The  cheapest  and  sim¬ 
plest  way  of  producing  it,  is  to  pass  dry 
steam  through  highly  incandescent  coke 
and  for  this  a  thick  bed  is  necessary, 
and  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  the 
generators  must  be  at  least  in  duplicate 
or  triplicate  so  that  allowance  can  be 
made  for  restoring  the  heat  lost  by  de¬ 
composing  the  steam,  this  is  usually 
done  by  “blowing  up”  with  a  good  fan; 
in  this  way  two  furnaces,  or  generators 
may  be  supplying  gas  while  the  third  is 
under  recuperative  treatment. 

If  any  reader  wishes  to  experiment 
on  a  small  scale,  let  him  try  a  bee  hive 
stove  in  which  a  thick  bed  of  small  coke 
is  nice  and  hot;  now  place  a  pan  of 
water  in  the  ash  pit  and  the  radiant 
heat  and  dropping  cokes  will  soon  evap¬ 
orate  the  water  which  will  pass  through 
the  fire.  If  any  gain  in  heat  is  observed 
let  him  report  to  the  Clay- Worker. 

Veritas. 

The  Situation  At  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  infinitesimal  period  of  time  be¬ 
tween  August  27th  and  28th  having 
passed,  the  Wilson  bill  became  law  with¬ 
out  the  President’s  signature,  as  we  all 
know,  and  with  the  morning  of  the  28th 
the  people  in  the  country  began  life 
anew  with  the  hope,  at  least,  that  better 
days  were  before  them  for  the  balance 
of  1894  than  had  been  given  them  in 
the  year  preceding.  Every  one  seemed 
to  feel  that  for  at  least  this  year  matters 
were  settled  as  to  the  tariff;  and  that  for 
at  least  a  year  to  come,  manufacturers 
and  dealers  could  rely  upon  there  being 
no  changes,  and  if,  as  many  think,  the 
political  majority  in  Congress  should 
change  with  the  next  election,  perhaps 


a  longer  time  will  be  given  before  any 
change  can  be  made  in  the  tariff.  So 
far  as  we  are  in  touch  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  feelings  of  the  public,  there 
seems  to  be  a  brighter  side  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  than  there  was  a  month 
ago.  In  the  situation  as  to  building 
and  new  construction  in  Chicago,  there 
has  been  no  marked  advance  made;  but 
we  think  the  outlook  has  some  encour¬ 
aging  features  and  we  all  hope  to  have 
a  better  fall  trade  than  was  expected  by 
those  interested  in  the  building  trades. 

The  manufacturers  of  common  brick 
in  and  about  Chicago  are  in  part  busy 
making  brick.  Some  of  the  larger  con¬ 
cerns  are  taking  advantage  of  the  season 
in  the  year  in  which  brick  can  be  made 
cheapest,  and  are  making  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  piling  them  up  waiting  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices  during  the  winter.  Some  are 
not  making  at  all,  and  others  are  run¬ 
ning  part  force.  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  brick  are  being  sold  in  Chicago 
now  at  a  price  that  should  stimulate 
building.  Prices  vary  considerably. 
The  average  price  is  about  $4.75,  which 
is  certainly  a  low  figure  for  well  made 
and  well  burned  builders  delivered. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being 
given  to,  and  a  good  deal  of  talk  is  heard 
as  to  the  use  of  paving  brick  in  this 
city.  The  Ohio  combine  has  done  a 
good  missionary  work  here  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  D.  V.  Purington 
has  recently  put  his  paving  brick  in  the 
east  half  of  La  Salle  street,  between 
Madison  and  Washington  streets  (one 
square  long).  It  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  considerable  news¬ 
paper  comment.  This  street  is  travelled 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  street  in  Chica¬ 
go,  and  has  a  very  heavy  traffic;  all  kinds 
of  merchandise  and  heavy  loads  as  well 
as  light  vehicles;  and  we  believe  that  as 
an  outcome  of  this,  that  brick  pavements 
in  this  city  will  replace  the  granite 
blocks  now  so  largely  in  use,  which  are 
so  slippery  and  rough  for  horses  and 
cause  much  noise  in  the  street.  These 
objections  are  overcome  by  the  use  of 
brick.  No  arguments  are  needed  to 
convince  brickmakers  of  the  superiority 
of  properly  made  paving  brick  over 
other  material  now  in  use  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  street  pavements.  We  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  Chicago  should  go 
outside  of  Illinois  to  find  perfect  paving 
brick,  as  there  are  several  plants  in  this 
State,  the  largest  of  which  is  probably 
that  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.’s 
at  Galesburg.  These  brick  are  known 
to  be  first  quality  pavers. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  we  are  a 
nation  strong  enough  to  handle  mobs 
and  riots  seems  to  be  still  on  trial. 
There  are  several  very  important  ques¬ 
tions  brought  up  by  the  defenders  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Debs  insurrection,  and 
it  looks  now  as  though  whatever  decision 
may  be  arrived  at  in  the  contempt  cases 
now  on  trial  before  Judge  Wm.  A- 
Woods  in  the  U.  S.  Court  here,  it  will 
be  carried  to  the  court  of  last  resort. 
The  claim  is  made  on  the  part  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  defense  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  right  through  this  court 
to  have  men  arrested  for  centempt, 
lodged  in  jail  and  tried  without  a  jury. 
If  Judge  Woods  finally  decides  against 
the  defendants  in  the  trial  befoie  him, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  this  decision  will  hang  the  power  of 
the  United  States  Courts  and  judges  re¬ 
garding  insurrections  such  as  the  one 
raised  by  Debs  and  his  followers,  through 
which  we  have  recently  passed.  The 
attorneys  for  the  Government  seem  to  be 
standing  firm  in  opposition  to  this 
theory  of  Deb’s  attorneys,  and  contend 
that  only  by  the  power  used  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  its  courts  can  it  con¬ 
trol  mobs  such  as  we  are  growing  more 
and  more  familiar  with  in  these  United 
States.  All  classes  of  people  are  looking 
on  anxiously  watching  the  result.  From 
our  standpoint  it  seems  clear  to  us  that 
the  Government, through  its  courts, police 
force  and  army,  must  stand  in  such  a 
position  that  it  can  not  only  put  down 
mobs,  but  prevent  their  becoming  pow¬ 
erful.  “If  “Labor  Unions”  are  organized 
on  an  inconsistent  and  revolutionary 
basis,  if  the  leaders  teach  violence  and 
law-breaking,  then  such  unions  become 
the  foes  of  the  Government  and  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large.  Then  must  not  the  leaders 
suffer  as  insurrectionists  until  they  re¬ 
organize  on  a  law-abiding  basis?  Union 
men  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
helping  hand  that  they  extend  to  their 
ignorant  and  less  fortunate  fellow 
laborer.  How  about  the  hand  armed 
with  a  “coupling  pin”  or  revolver  that 
they  extend  to  their  brother,  who  pre¬ 
fers  to  manage  his  own  affairs  intelli¬ 
gently  rather  than  submit  bis  intellect 
and  business  to  a  “union,”  and  be  one 
man  in  a  machine  composed  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  men,  whose  minds  have  no  part 
in  the  managing  of  their  own  affairs — in 
short,  men  who  sell  their  birthrights. 

As  suggested  in  one  of  our  former 
letters,  we  are  opposed  to  unions  be¬ 


cause  we  are  the  friend  of  the  laboring 
man.  From  our  standpoint  and  from 
the  lessons  learned  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  we  are  satisfied 
beyond  question  that  labor  unions  as 
now  organized  and  carried  on,  are  the 
worst  enemy  that  the  laboring  man  has, 
either  members  of  unions  or  non-union 
men.  We  believe  that  every  man 
should  retain  his  individuality  in  what¬ 
ever  sphere  of  life  he  may  find  himself. 
Every  man  should  have  the  ambition 
and  the  hope  to  rise  above  hie  present 
condition  and  surroundings  as  he  grows 
in  years.  His  manhood  should  be  en¬ 
larged,  his  knowledge  increased,  and 
the  habits  of  his  life  improved  upon. 
He  should  always  have  an  ideal  to  work 
to  in  his  business  as  well  as  in  his  moral 
and  mental  attainments,  and  no  man 
that  is  handicapped  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  a  union  can  be  free  to  act 
out  and  carry  to  a  conclusion  his  own 
convictions  as  to  what  is  best  for  him. 
We  believe  that  every  man  with  an 
average  physical  body,  that  is  willing  to 
lead  a  temperate  life  and  be  upright  and 
faithful  in  his  service  to  his  employer, 
will  meet  with  a  just  reward  and  ever 
find  a  situation  open  for  him.  In  all 
the  arguments  that  have  been  printed 
from  the  pens  of  leading  labor  agitators 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
none  of  them  have  made  any  suggestion 
of  a  plan  for  the  betterment  of  their 
brethren,  except  on  the  basis  of  strikes 
as  they  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Powdeily  in  the  New  York 
Sun  of  recent  date  is  the  only  one  who 
has  attempted  to  make  any  such  sug¬ 
gestion  and  he  does  not  carry  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  finality. 

Those  of  your  readers,  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  us  in  our  letters  during  the  last 
four  months,  will  remember  the  differ¬ 
ent  strikes  that  have  continued  to 
paralyze  business  in  the  building  lines 
in  this  city,  particularly  during  the 
present  year.  On  the  6th  of  this  month 
a  lockout  was  declared  on  the  part  of 
the  Roofers’  Association,  owing  to  a 
strike  that  had  been  inauguarated  on  a 
building  on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 
It  appears  that  there  was  an  agreement 
which  expired  September  1st,  and  while 
the  men  were  at  work  on  the  job  men¬ 
tioned,  a  walking  delegate  came  around 
and  demanded  that  the  employer  should 
sign  an  agreement  for  another  year  at 
the  prices  then  obtained.  He  declined 
to  do  this,  but  offered  to  sign  one  at  30 
cents  per  hour  minimum  wages.  This 
was  not  accepted,  and  the  men  were 


ordered  to  strike,  which  they  did. 
There  is  some  probability  that  other 
building  trades  will  go  out  on  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  strike  with  the  roofers.  At  least 
this  is  claimed  by  the  roofers,  but  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  this  last  calamity  will 
be  in  some  manner  averted,  as  the 
building  interest  here  has  suffered 
enough  already  during  the  year  1894. 
Of  course  if  a  general  strike  is  inaugua¬ 
rated,  those  that  suffer  most  will  be  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  associated  with 
the  strikers.  Cosmopolitan. 

Chicago,  September  8th. 

Brick  Pavements  at  Louisville. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Recently  there  appeared  in  Truth,  a 
Sunday  paper  published  in  this  city, 
an  article  derogatory  to  the  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  which  Louisville  has  adopted  for 
all  new  streets,  and  improvements  of 
streets.  For  several  years  granite  has 
been  used  on  all  streets  subject  to  heavy 
traffic,  and  asphalt  on  the  avenues  and 
roads  dedicated  to  light  traffic,  while  on 
the  outskirts  and  in  the  suburbs  the 
Macadam  system  has  been  used. 

It  seems  that  Truth  (?),  an  asphalt 
paper,  seeing  that  the  asphalt  interests 
were  being  jeopardized,  and  that  vitrified 
brick  was  fast  becoming  the  material  for 
paving,  attempted  to  cast  discredit  on 
the  vitrified  brick  paving  by  an  article, 
which  after  careful  investigation  by  the 
undersigned,  has  been  found  lacking  in 
the  cardinal  virtue  or  precept  that  the 
paper  uses  as  a  figure-head. 

Mr.  Mehler,  our  City  Engineer,  stated 
the  entire  article  in  Truth  was  all  “fol 
de  rol,”  and  that  the  whole  thing  was 
an  attempt  to  advance  the  asphalt  inter¬ 
ests.  Mr.  Mehler  maintained  that  the 
brick  streets  are  holding  their  own  with 
streets  paved  with  other  material. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Gleason,  one  of  our  most 
prominent  street  contractors,  and  who 
does  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  this  city, 
and  who  has  laid  all  kinds  of  pavements, 
stated  that  the  brick  paving  gave  entire 
satisfaction,  and  compared  favorably 
with  any  streets  which  he  has  laid,  but 
Mr.  Gleason  intimated  that  some  objec¬ 
tion  had  been  raised  to  the  brick  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  local  company,  and  that  if 
might  lead  to  an  unjust  condemnation 
of  brick  streets. 

It  seems  that  there  are  some  half- 
dozen  brick  companies  representing  this 
city  by  influential  office  holders  and 
politicians,  all  striving  to  secure  the 
lion’s  share  of  patronage.  So  many 
politicians  holding  stock  in  different 
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companies,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
bickering,  as  a  very  jealous  feeling  per¬ 
vades  among  them,  and  at  every  letting, 
the  Mayor,  City  Engineer  and  Board  of 
Public  Works  are  importuned,  cajoled 
and  threatened  in  order  to  bring  into 
use  some  certain  brick,  for  every  brand 
is  condemned  by  those  interested  in 
some  particular  output,  and  charges  of 
fraud  and  collusion  are  rife  after  every 
test  or  letting. 

The  street  contractors,  as  a  rule,  desire 
to  secure  the  cheapest  brick,  and  often 
some  poor  brick  is  substituted,  and  that 
is  the  only  foundation  for  the  charges 
in  Truth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  inferior 
brick  has  been  foisted  on  the  city  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  ahrough  political  influences,  but 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  as  the  Mayor,  City  Engineer 
and  Board  of  Public  Works,  are  de¬ 
termined  to  have  g®od  streets  at  what¬ 
ever  cost,  for  the  contractors  must  give 
bond  to  keep  their  streets  in  repair  for 
five  years  after  completion,  and  your 
contractor  does  not  desire  anything 
like  “Chickens  which  come  home  to 
roost.” 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  I 
have  personally  inspected  the  brick 
streets  of  this  city,  and  would  say  that 
they  compare  favorably  with  streets 
paved  with  other  materials,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  there  is  something  like  a 
dozen  different  kind  of  brick  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  various  streets. 

Leo  P.  Kaufman. 

Louisville,  Aug.  22nd. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  long  looked  for  improvement  in 
business  has  set  in.  The  season  is  late 
but  there  will  be  a  scramble  to  get  a 
certain  amount  of  work  done.  Every 
day’s  list  of  permits  shows  new  work. 
Much  of  this  was  to  have  been  started 
months  ago,  but  people  felt  uncertain. 
We  have  three  months  yet,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  in  that  time  we 
will  do  as  much  as  we  have  in  the  past 
six  months;  the  brickmakers  say  so,  and 
if  there  is  any  class  of  men  who  know, 
they  do.  The  lumber  dealers  are  in  the 
way  also  of  knowing  and  they  say  there 
will  be  a  big  lot  of  work  rushed  through. 
This  largest  city  in  the  world  except 
London  as  measured  in  square  miles, 
has  the  most  extensive  trolley  line  sys¬ 
tem  of  any  city  in  the  world.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  cheap  and  quick  travel¬ 


ing,  people  who  have  been  living  down 
town  are  wanting  to  get  out. 

Four  big  house  building  operations 
are  already  announced,  but  no  doubt 
there  are  many  more.  There  is  no  boom 
but  there  is  a  prospect  for  more  business 
All  our  brick  men  are  fairly  busy,  and 
they  expect  to  put  on  more  men  before 
long.  Dullness  is  rising  like  a  fog,  if 
you  permit  such  a  figure  of  speech.  We 
have  all  been  in  a  dense  fog  and  have 
been  afraid  to  move  lest  we  strike  some¬ 
thing.  Outside  of  brick  there  is  also 
encouraging  activity  especially  in  fire 
brick  and  terra  cotta.  A  great  many 
hands  have  been  put  on  throughout  the 
State. 

The  Journeymen  Bricklayers’  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  of  this  city  is  presuma¬ 
bly  an  intelligent  body,  but  its  action 
in  affiliating  with  the  International 
Union  is  a  surprise,  the  purpose  being 
to  keep  union  men  from  other  cities 
out  of  this  city.  The  objective  point  of 
course  is  to  make  labor  scarcer  here,  so 
that  employers  cannot  reduce  wages. 
That  is  the  way  the  workmen  put  it. 
The  employers  say  they  have  the  right 
to  such  natural  competition  as  comes 
without  interference.  The  workmen 
ask  45  cents  per  hour,  the  employer’s 
rate  is  40  cents.  The  local  organization 
of  bricklayers  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
land.  If  is  incorporated  and  possesses 
valuable  property.  When  this  associa¬ 
tion  takes  a  stand,  it  means  something. 
It  is  sometimes  called  an  aristocratic 
labor  organization  by  some  of  its  less 
favored  associations.  It  has  had  an 
autocratic  sway  over  bricklaying  in 
Philado1phia  for  many  years  past. 

Rog^  Benjamin  &  Co.,  Spring  City, 
are  r  i  nin  9  hours  a  day  on  fire  brick. 
The  Ir  .  side  Pottery  near  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  will  soon  start  and  another  pot¬ 
tery  will  soon  be  erected  near  it. 

Murrell  Dobbin’s  big  works  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  immense  quantities  of  brick  for 
home  and  foreign  trade. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co.,  is  running  full 
time  and  have  some  big  contracts  on 
hand. 

The  Trenton  potters  have  had  a  very 
uncomfoitable  time  between  tariff  re¬ 
ductions,  strikes  and  dull  trade.  There 
is  only  one  salvation  for  the  business 
and  that  is  to  get  higher  duties  next 
winter.  That  chance  is  ghostly.  Con¬ 
gress  is  sick  to  death  of  tariff  and  to 
open  the  question  for  one,  is  to  let  in  a 
dozen. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  situation 
business  is  once  more  on  the  up  grade. 


Bank  clearings  show  increased  traffic. 
Railroad  freight  is  heavier;  jobbers  are 
busier  than  they  have  been  for  twelve 
months.  We  think  we  are  almost  out 
of  the  woods.  Anon. 


Florida  and  Bricks. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

My  little  squib  on  Florida  in  the 
August  Clay-Worker  has  deluged  me 
with  letters  of  inquiry  from  your  readers. 
They  came  by  the  dozen  and  from  all 
quarters  so  I  must  find  a  means  of  “get¬ 
ting  back”  at  my  correspondents  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  to  each 
one  individually. 

Why,  my  dear  T.  A.  R.,  I  would  not  do 
this  thing  if  I  was  triplets,  or  the  hero  of 
the  claw  hammer  coat,  so  if  the  ever 
obliging  Clay-Worker  will  come  to  my 
rescue,  I  promise  an  article  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  number  that  will  give  my  esteemed 
correspondents  and  your  numerous 
readers,  the  inside  facts  and  information 
that  will  suit  every  case.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  practical  letters  have  been  placed 
where  they  will  “do  the  most  good”  to 
the  writers.  That  is,  in  the  hands  of 
leading  business  men,  presidents  of 
Boards  of  Trade,  etc. 

Very  many  of  my  correspondents 
labor  under  the  same  “northern”  error, 
that  Florida  is  a  peninsula  of  sand. 
While  this  applies  to  the  surface  of  the 
State,  under  it  and  at  readily  workable 
depth  is  to  be  found  all  kinds  of  clays 
known  to  the  trade;  the  development 
of  this  fact  is  of  recent  origin  by  phos¬ 
phate  hunters,  whose  augers  have 
brought  up  strange  things  they  were  not 
looking  for  notably  valuable  clays. 

The  natives  and  other  residents  will 
welcome  and  heartily  aid  strangers  who 
come  to  explore  with  a  view  of  establish¬ 
ing  home  industries.  In  the  article 
promised  for  October  Clay-Worker  all 
needed  particulars  will  be  given  to 
guide  correspondents  as  to  locations, 
men  whom  to  address  locally,  cost  of 
fuel,  nature  of  clays,  business  prospects 
etc. 

Prospective  Florida  brickmakers  will 
find  that  the  metropolis  of  Florida,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  will  afford  them  stimulus  and 
courage  to  prosecute  new  work,  as  that 
city  is  having  its  streets  paved  with 
brick,  the  bulk  of  which  is  coming  from 
Coaldale,  Ala. 

Although  Florida  is  a  state  where 
fine  timber  is  almost  limitless,  yet  in 
the  leading  towns  brick  would  be  used 
in  preference  to  lumber,  were  a  home 
supply  to  be  had.  Daniel  E.  Ryan. 
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Weathering1  Clays,  Etc. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
articles  “Chemistry  for  Clayworkers,” 
which  are  penned  chiefly  for  the  rising 
generation  of  clayworkers,  should  inter¬ 
est  such  a  veteran  in  the  business  as 
Father  Crary.  It  is  certainly  refreshing 
to  find  a  few  “old  hands”  who  endeavor 
to  build  their  practice  on  a  scientific 
basis,  who  do  not  enviously  grunt  and 
sneer,  but  heartily  welcome  the  grand 
achievements  accomplished  and  made 
possible  by  the  culture  of  science. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  hard 
fast  assertion  about  the  weathering  of 
clays,  therefore,  what  I  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  is  simply  opinion.  I  think 
that  no  great  chemical  change  takes 
place  in  clay  that  is  weathering,  I  ascribe 
the  change  to  mechanical  forces  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  force  of  freezing,  etc.,  frost  is 
a  good  disintegrater,  carrying  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  pulverization.  Some  people  are 
accomplishing  the  same,  or  much  about 
the  same  result,  by  crushers,  dry-pans, 
and  other  mechanical  aids,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  wait  months  for  the  desired  end. 
Of  course  if  a  clay  contained  soluble 
salts,  drenching  rains  might  wash  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  those  salts  out. 

There  may  be  a  strong  affinity  be¬ 
tween  clay  and  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid  as  Father  Crary  says,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  I  have  been  taught  to  look 
on  both  substances  as  plant  food,  not 
food  for  clay.  The  leaves  of  plants 
drink  in  or  breath  in  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  rains  carry  down  the  ammonia  by 
the  soil  to  the  roots.  However,  lam  not 
“fixed  in  my  everlasting  seat”  about  this. 
Therefore,  shall  be  glad  if  Father  Crary 
and  others  will  air  their  opinions,  or 
their  conclusive  evidence,  if  they  have 
it.  Wm.  Waplington. 


A  PECULIAR  BRICKYARD  ACCIDENT. 

One  night  recently  at  Sprague  Bros. 
Brick  and  Tile  Factory,  at  Elkhorn,  Wis., 
George  B.  Sprague  and  the  engineer, 
L.  B.  Mosher,  were  injured  quite  seri¬ 
ously  by  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  large 
iron  bands  which  surrounds  the  brick 
kiln.  The  kiln  is  a  new  one,  and  has 
just  been  filled  with  brick.  Sprague 
and  Mosher  stood  near  looking  at  it, 
when  the  band  gave  way.  One  end 
struck  Sprague  on  the  head,  inflicting  a 
very  bad  wound.  Mosher  was  struck  by 
the  other  end  of  the  band.  Both  men 
were  knocked  down.  It  was  a  very 
narrow  escape.  Had  they  received  di¬ 
rect  blows  they  would  have  been  in¬ 
stantly  killed. — Fon  Du  Lac  (IFis.)  Re¬ 
porter 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

OHIO’S  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAYWORKERS 


Its  Equipments  and  Prospects. 

LIBERAL  DONATIONS  BY  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 


BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

ECHNICAL  school  for 
clayworkers  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  opens  its  doors  to 
the  public  Sept.  12.  A 
great  deal  has  been 
said  in  the  columns  of 
the  Clay-Worker  in 
regard  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  school, 
and  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  objects  and 
the  history  of  its  inception,  so  that  any 
further  eulogies  can  well  be  spared. 
But  a  few  words  as  to  its  present  equip¬ 
ment  and  its  progress  and  prospects  of 
success  may  be  interesting  just  now. 

The  methods  of  study  which  are  pro¬ 
posed  will  render  three  separate  and 
equally  important  departments  a  neces¬ 
sity.  They  are,  first,  a  good  chemical 
laboratory  suited  to  the  analysis  of  min¬ 
erals;  second,  a  mechanical  laboratory, 
arranged  for  working  clays,  and  lastly  a 
kiln  house  or  firing  laboratory,  where 
everything  is  brought  to  the  final  test 
which  proves  its  value.  In  addition  to 
these  imperative  necessary  means  of  re¬ 
search,  the  full  development  of  the 
school  needs  the  use  of  two  scarcely  less 
important  kinds  of  equipments,  viz. :  a 
well  stocked  technical  library  and  an 
exhibit  or  museum,  comprising  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  masterpieces  of  each  and 
every  line  of  clay  manufacture. 

Such  a  formidable  array  of  wants, 
with  so  little  of  the  wherewithal  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  might  well  give  pause  to  any 
one;  indeed,  if  the  success  of  the  school 
were  dependent  on  its  appropriation,  it 
would  have  a  painful  birth  and  a  sickly 
existence.  But  the  public  interest 
which  made  the  organization  of  the 
school  a  possibility  has  also  gone  a  long 
way  towards  assuring  its  success. 

The  equipment  of  the  chemical  lab- 
ratory  will  be  in  its  general  features  the 
same  as  that  provided  by  the  other  de¬ 
partments  for  chemical  work  in  the 
university,  except  that  provision  en¬ 
abling  each  student  to  carry  a  large 
volume  of  work  are  better  than  in  the 
older  laboratories. 

Each  student  has  a  regular  allowance 
of  desk  room,  with  drawers,  cupboard 
and  shelves  all  under  his  own  control 


and  protected  by  his  own  key.  In  ad¬ 
dition  he  will  have  access  to  a  most 
commodious  hood,  provided  with  large 
water  bath  for  slow  evaporation,  a  hot 
iron  plate  for  rapid  evaporation  and  an 
asbestos  lined  compartment  provided 
with  iron  tripods  and  platinum  triangle 
for  the  decomposition  of  minerals  with 
powerful  and  poisonous  acids.  All  of 
these  compartments  are  ventilated  by  a 
small  electric  fan,  which  exhausts  the 
foul  gases  from  the  top  of  the  hood  and 
throws  them  into  the  open  air. 

The  sink  for  washing  apparatus  and 
the  maintenance  of  that  “chemical 
purity”  so  essential  to  correct  work,  will 
also  be  a  model  of  convenience. 

The  water  supply  will  be  of  three 
kinds,  cold  city  water,  hot  city  water 
and  cold  distilled  water,  all  of  which 
will  be  stored  in  overhead  receptacles, 
and  which  will  be  available  with  but 
small  head,  from  rubber  tubes  hanging 
over  the  sink. 

The  chemical  balance  for  the  use  of 
students  will  also  be  a  very  superior  tool, 
of  best  modern  construction,  with  plati¬ 
num  plated  weights,  incorrodible  in  air 
or  water.  The  special  apparatus  in¬ 
cludes  platinum  ware  made  to  order  for 
use  in  decomposing  clays  and  other 
natural  and  artificial  silicates  by  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid,  the  most  corrosive  and 
powerful  acid  in  existence,  but  which  is 
invaluable  from  its  ability  to  dissolve 
silica  in  all  its  forms. 

The  heating  apparatus  also  has  been 
provided  with  the  care  born  of  painful 
experience.  The  burners  are  of  a  new 
type,  using  gasoline  gas,  natural  gas  or 
city  gas  with  equal  facility,  and  provis¬ 
ion  has  been  made  for  making  gasoline 
gas  for  laboratory  use  whenever  the 
coal  gas  supply  is  unsatisfactory  from 
any  cause.  In  addition  to  this,  com¬ 
pressed  air  and  vacumn  pipes  will  be 
provided  on  each  desk. 

The  chemical  equipment  has  been 
bought  in  the  East,  and  will  be  in  work¬ 
ing  order  soon.  The  mechanics  are 
engaged  in  completing  the  fixed  equip¬ 
ment  and  furniture. 

The  mechanical  outfit  is  a  much  more 
slow  and  expensive  aflair,  and  one  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  haste  with 
the  greatest  circumspection. 

The  full  and  effective  working  of  this 
department  requires  that  machinery 
shall  be  provided  capable. 

First — Of  working  by  actual  manu¬ 
facturing  methods  a  large  sample  from 
one  barrel  up  to  any  desired  quantity, 
in  order  to  get  average  results. 
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Second — Of  producing,  by  actual 
manufacturing  methods,  ware  of  the  full 
market  size. 

Third — Of  making  tests  of  the  quality 
of  the  products  by  the  same  methods 
which  will  be  applied  in  competition 
tests  for  commercial  work. 

For  instance,  a  sample  of  brick  clay 
ought  to  be  made  into  brick  by  soft 
mud,  stiff  mud  and  dry  press  treatment 
in  order  to  test  its  qualities  in  full.  A 
pipe  clay  ought  to  be  made  into  various 
sizes  from  two  to  six  inches  and  into 
fire  proofing  of  the  hardest  sections  to 
make  and  burn  safely,  in  order  to  judge 
its  quality. 

A  pottery  clay  ought  to  be  made  up 
alone  first,  and  later  with  various  addi¬ 
tions,  into  wares  of  market  size. 

Of  course,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  it 
is  apparent  that  no  such  outfit  could  be 
provided  from  our  scanty  appropria¬ 
tions.  But  the  manufacturers  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  in  this  State  have 
come  bravely  to  the  front  and  among 
them  have  contributed  all  the  import¬ 
ant  and  expensive  machines,  so  that  the 
practical  completion  of  the  plant  on  the 
lines  indicated  is  now  assured.  Much 
of  this  machinery  has  been  not  only 
donated,  in  whole  or  part,  but  has  been 
made  to  order  on  reduced  models  to  ac¬ 
commodate  our  necessities  as  to  power 
and  space. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
the  public  spirit  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  into  their  pocketbooks  for  the 
public  good.  Machinery  to  the  value  of 
not  less  than  $5,000  has  been  already 
promised,  and  much  of  it  will  be  put 
be  put  into  position  during  the  next 
three  months. 

The  names  of  donors  will  be  made 
public  from  time  to  time. 

The  brickmaking  public  will  be  quick 
to  see  the  great  practical  value  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  proposed.  All  them  know 
that  a  very  pretty  test  brick  can  be  made 
out  of  almost  any  clay,  from  street- 
sweepings  down,  by  devoting  time 
enough  to  the  preparation  of  the  clay, 
and  burning  in  saggers  to  insure  fine 
color.  But  what  one  wants  to  know  is 
what  his  clay  will  make  when  worked 
as  it  must  be  worked  in  practice  and 
burned  as  it  must  be  burned  in  ordinary 
kilns,  and  often  with  poor  fuel. 

The  pottery  machinery  will  be  erected 
in  one  room  and  the  brick  machines  in 
another.  The  power  will  be  supplied 
by  an  electric  motor  but  only  one  line 
shaft  will  be  working  at  a  time. 

The  kilns  wills  be  accommodated  in 


a  special  building  built  for  the  purpose 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  structure,  to 
avoid  danger  from  fire.  It  is  only  12x20 
feet  inside,  but  it  will  contain  three 
forms  of  burning  apparatus  from  the 
first  and  two  other  kilns  or  furnaces 
will  be  built  and  put  into  operation 
during  the  winter.  When  all  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  furnaces  will  be  arranged  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  Crucible  melting  furnace,  suit¬ 
ably  for  making  glass,  frets  and  easy 
fusion,  and  for  rough  tests  of  refractori¬ 
ness  of  clays,  gasoline  fuel  and  air  blast. 

No.  2.  Muffle  furnace,  fired  with  gaso¬ 
line  gas  and  air  blast.  Suitable  for 
making  tests  of  glazes  on  tiles  and  clay 
bodies  quickly — invaluable  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  testing  in  this  line. 

No.  3.  Recuperative,  gas  fired,  potters 
test  kiln,  for  burning  or  decorating  any 
wares,  one  piece  at  a  time. 

No.  4.  Regenerative,  gas  fired  furnace 
for  very  high  temperatures,  provided 
with  pyrometers  for  determining  fusing 
points. 

No.  5.  General  service  kiln,  for  burn¬ 
ing  brick  or  pottery.  Fired  with  coke  and 
natural  draft,  capable  of  burning  200  to 
300  brick,  20  courses  high,  two  stands 
of  sewer  pipe,  or  4  or  5  saggers  of  pot¬ 
tery.  It  can  be  burnt  up-draft,  down- 
draft,  or  up  and  down-draft  and  if  de¬ 
sired,  the  fuel  used  can  be  such  as  will 
be  available  in  burning  the  clays  to  be 
tested. 

It  is  of  course  plain  that  the  weakest 
point  in  the  entire  course  will  be  in 
this  department.  The  expense  of  large 
kilns  and  the  impossibility  of  working 
them  experimentally  will  always  be  a 
bar  to  the  complete  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  student.  But  the  principles 
of  burning  are  all  there,  be  the  kiln  big 
or  little  and  it  is  expected  that  each 
student  will  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  these  general  laws.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  can  only  be  obtained  in  the 
brickyard  or  pottery. 

The  library  of  technical  books,  nearly 
all  in  the  German  tongue,  have  been  or¬ 
dered  from  abroad.  The  work  of  the 
English  and  American  technicologists 
is  singularly  backward  on  the  studies  of 
the  ceramic  art.  While  English  potters 
have  made  the  bulk  of  the  pottery  of 
the  world,  yet  no  one  since  the  time  of 
Josiah  Wedgewood  has  had  the  public 
spirit  to  give  his  knowledge  to  the 
world,  or  else  has  lacked  the  literary 
skill  to  make  his  knowledge  serviceable. 

The  French  potters  have  written  from 
time  to  time  but  their  writings  are  for 


the  most  part  equally  accessible  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  to  these  latter  people  we  owe 
nearly  all  of  the  technical  literature  of 
the  subject.  In  this,  as  in  other  fields, 
the  German  nation  has  left  its  mark  not 
so  much  by  its  exceptional  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  industrial  way  as  in  put¬ 
ting  its  achievements  into  scientific 
shape. 

Lastly,  the  exhibit  of  ceramic  pro¬ 
ducts  must  receive  notice  as  an  educator 
It  is  in  some  respects  the  best  educator 
of  all — it  teaches  its  lessons  with  a  force 
that  knows  no  forgetting.  Many  good 
people  will  pause  in  front  of  these 
shelves  and  mentally  note  where  they 
stand  in  the  scale.  Many  who  think  the 
policy  of  shut  doors  and  trade  secrets 
is  best,  will  come  here  to  learn  by  ocular 
demonstration  that  they  have  been  shut¬ 
ting  out  progress  and  wider  knowledge 
to  themselves,  and  that  their  cherished 
“secret”  has  become  a  back  number 
while  they  were  carefully  guarding  it. 
It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  and  a  de¬ 
light  to  all,  to  witness  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  ceramic  art  of  this 
country  as  will  be  seen  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  in  this  musium. 

If  machine  men  can  afford  to  give 
machinery  for  the  general  good,  surely 
every  cl  ay  worker  can  afford  to  give  a 
sample  of  his  best  skill.  Such  has  been 
the  feeling  among  those  visited  so  far 
at  least,  and  as  fast  as  cases  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  they  will  be  filled  with  every  class 
of  ware  from  the  egg  shell  china  cup, 
weighing  a  fraction  of  an  ounce,  up  to 
the  enormous  glass  pot  weighing  4,000 
pounds. 

The  general  business  depression  of 
the  past  year  is  likely  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  attendance  of  all  kinds  of  schools 
and  colleges.  Especially  in  the  pottery 
trade,  the  last  year  of  idleness  and  strikes 
and  the  culminating  outrage  of  the 
Senate  bill’s  useless  cut  on  the  pottery 
schedules  will  make  it  hard  for  some  to 
attend  school,  who  would  in  the  past 
have  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity. 
In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements 
however,  the  new  course  is  likely  to  start 
off  with  a  dozen  or  so  applicants,  most¬ 
ly  the  sons  of  owners  and  managers  of 
clayworking  plants.  A  list  of  the  names 
cannot  possibly  be  given  at  this  date, 
but  will  be  made  public  on  some  other 
opportunity. 

John  Sager,  Waverly,  la.,  in  a  recent 
letter  says  he  is  going  to  start  a  new 
brickyard  at  that  point,  and  would  like 
to  receive  catalogues  of  machinery,  etc. 
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THE  GOOD  THAT  MACHINERY  DOES. 

Croaking  about  the  injury  which  ma¬ 
chinery  has  worked  to  the  laboring 
class  is  as  old  as  a  mechanical  idea.  If 
we  look  back  to  the  period  when  there 
were  no  mechanical  helps,  no  labor  sav¬ 
ing  devices  we  find  an  age  of  savagery; 
we  find  people  incapable  of  much  en¬ 
joyment.  One  finds  more  happy  faces^ 
greater  general  enjoyment,  a  higher  re¬ 
gard  for  the  intellectual,  a  better  culti¬ 
vation  and  patronage  of  the  arts  where 
mechanical  helps  and  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  are  in  their  completest  state  of 
development.  Yet  when  a  new  labor 
saving  device  comes  out,  one  which  is 
apt  to  throw  a  large  number  of  people 
out  of  employment,  even  the  steadiest 
of  us  are  inclined  to  shake  our  heads 
and  squirm  uneasily  in  our  chairs.  We 
are  not  willing  to  trust  history,  count¬ 
ing  from  decade  to  decade  the  rate  of 
advance  in  wages.  When  we  hear  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance  which  reduces 
the  cost  of  composition  of  a  newspaper 
one-half,  we  are  sympathetic;  we  feel 
that  a  large  number  of  willing  workers 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Acts  controlled  by  such  impressions 
would  wheel  us  around  into  a  condition 
of  savagery  and  brutality.  Machinery 
is  the  great  missionary.  There  is  much 
of  the  spirituelle  in  the  influence  of 
machinery.  It  is  machinery  which 
makes  music  possible,  through  its  help 
we  can  cultivate  the  mind.  We  have 


time  for  good  books,  and  good  thoughts. 
We  do  not  have  to  use  all  of  our  time 
molding  brick  by  hand,  cutting  threads 
with  a  file,  key  seats  with  a  coal  chisel, 
or  doing  other  things  in  a  laborious 
way  which  would  leave  us  without  time 
for  any  of  the  good  things  of  life — with 
the  perfection  of  the  machine  we  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  discussing  the  six 
hour  day  for  labor  rather  than  one  of 
eight.  By  that  time  all  of  us  will  have 
realized  more  fully  the  value  of  the  time 
which  is  not  used  in  actual  productive 
labor. 


BETTER  TIMES  AHEAD. 

With  an  end  of  commercial  legisla¬ 
tion  we  may  expect  an  improved  com¬ 
mercial  condition.  To  many  of  us  this 
condition  is  now  possible  of  realization, 
the  signs  of  it  are  in  the  air.  The  shelves 
which  are  empty  are  being  filled.  The 
manufacturers  who  were  not  anxious  to 
sell  their  product  now  have  men  on  the 
road.  There  were  many  who  during 
the  recent  months  have  not  been  anxi¬ 
ous  to  sell.  One  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
said  to  us  recently  that  he  did  not  care 
to  sell  his  goods;  there  were  more  people 
willing  to  buy  than  he  was  disposed  to 
accommodate.  He  intended  to  keep 
what  he  had,  and  not  scatter  it  all  over 
the  earth  when  there  were  chances 
that  he  would  never  see  it  again.  That 
is,  he  might  have  sold  on  credit  but 
was  afraid  to  take  the  risk.  Here  is  the 
key  to  much  of  our  tribulation — a  lack 
of  confidence.  The  dealer  who  sharply 
contracted  his  lines  of  credit  was  in  a 
measure  doing  the  one  thing  necessary 
to  bring  dull  times;  this  spirit  fortunate¬ 
ly  is  passing  and  depleted  stocks  are 
being  replenished.  The  wheels  are 
commencing  to  grind.  The  wives  of 
the  discouraged  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  workmen  are  beginning  to 
buy.  The  world  is  moving  again. 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  DEAD  A  LES¬ 
SON  TO  THE  LIVING. 

Coxeyism  is  dead.  It  was  not  lovely 
in  life  and  is  not  mourned  in  death.  Of 
it  we  may  truly  say,  few  and  evil  were 
its  days.  It  was  born  of  bad  stock,  what 
else  could  be  expected  of  it?  There  is 
much  in  heredity.  An  evil  tree  can 
not  bring  forth  good  fruit,  neither  can 
a  corrupt  parent  beget  a  first-class  off¬ 
spring. 

Coxeyism’s  immediate  progenitor  was 
that  vicious  sentiment  which  has  been 


doing  mischief  for  many  generations — 
“The  world  owes  me  a  living,”  instead 
of  that  better  sentiment:  “I  owe  the 
world  my  best  licks.”  The  offspring  of 
the  latter  are  found  everywhere,  pegging 
away.  They  are  found  in  hard  places 
as  well  as  in  easy,  for  in  the  multiplicity 
of  things  to  be  done,  some  are  harder 
than  others,  but  all  may  be  made  bear¬ 
able  by  a  cheerful  disposition  and  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  kind  of 
work  is  as  necessary  as  any  other  kind. 
In  an  army,  fatigue  duty  is  as  necessary 
as  fighting,  but  it  is  not  considered  as 
honorable  and  it  is  often  harder,  but  the 
good  soldier  never  complains. 

On  the  other  hand  the  progeny  of 
the  former  are  forever  unhappy  and 
usually  they  are  pestifferous.  Seeking 
to  collect  the  debt  the  world  owes  them, 
they  do  little  but  grumble  all  their  days. 
Everything  is  out  of  joint.  It  being 
somebody  else’s  duty  to  make  the  living, 
they  are  at  outs  with  everything  and 
with  everybody,  because  the  living  does 
not  come  their  way  with  less  effort  on 
their  part. 

Coxeyites  somehow  came  to  imagine 
that  the  world  ought  to  pay  what  it 
owed  them  through  some  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation,  a  very  popular  error  in  the  whole 
family  of  whom  the  Coxeys  are  only  the 
matured  members ;  hence  they  started 
to  Washington  without  script  or  purse 
to  collect  the  debt,  sponging  all  the  way 
from  that  class  who  keep  pegging  away 
in  sunshine  and  storm.  They  saw  no 
inconsistency  in  this,  for  did  not  the 
world  owe  them  a  living,  and  are  not 
these  patient  plodders  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  world  ? 

SOMETHING  IN  A  NAME. 

Coxeyites  had  to  have  a  name.  As 
the  name  and  occupation  of  Tramp  had 
been  slightly  overworked  and  had  even 
become  odious  with  the  people  on  whom 
they  had  long  preyed,  they  chose  to  call 
themselves  the  “Industrials.”  Besides, 
tramps  usually  went  alone  or  at  most 
not  more  than  in  couples,  but  these 
went  in  troops — in  armies,  with  captains 
and  colonels,  and  generals,  and  with 
transportation,  when  they  could  steal 
it,  and  with  a  commissary  department 
well  supplied  when  foraging  was  good. 
Some  people  were  disposed  to  laugh  at 
their  pretentious  methods,  for  they 
could  see  nothing  industrious  in  what 
the  army  was  doing  or  proposing  to  do. 
Nevertheless  they  found  many  near  of 
kin  who  contributed  cheerfully  and 
even  bountifully  to  their  support,  in 
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hopes  that  Coxey  might  somehow  find 
a  way  to  collect  the  debt  which  the 
world  owes  everybody  without  every¬ 
body’s  having  to  work  for  a  living,  for 
the  truth  cannot  be  concealed,  there  are 
a  great  many  embryo  Coxeys  all  around, 
who  want  to  live  without  too  much 
hard  work,  though  plain  people,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  of  the  Best  Licks, 
generally  turned  from  them  in  disgust. 

When  they  got  to  the  National 
Capital,  as  some  of  them  did,  they  found 
a  government  there,  but  it  was  anything 
but  what  they  had  imagined.  It  was  a 
huge  aflair,  entirely  taken  up  with  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  family  of  the  Best  Licks, 
and  caring  not  a  fig  for  those  who  were 
out  tiying  to  collect  the  debt  which 
they  alleged  the  world  owed  them. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  wholly  neg¬ 
lectful  of  them.  It  was  not  long  in 

v  providing  work  for  them.  It  had 
workhouses  for  them,  whether  they 
wanted  to  work  or  not,  and  whether 
they  came  singly  or  in  troops,  and 
it  believed  in  that  scripture  which 
says:  “If  any  man  will  not  work 

neither  shall  he  eat.”  But  as  the  sequel 
showed,  it  was  not  work  they  were 
after.  They  wanted  the  living  which 
the  world  owes  them  without  having  to 
work  for  it.  The  atmosphere  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  not  congenial.  The  govern¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  those  who  believed  they  owed 
the  world  the  best  service  they  could 
render. 

A  FABLE  WITH  AN  APPLICATION. 

Esop  tells  of  a  worthless  lout  who 
thought  his  lot  too  hard  to  be  endured. 
One  day,  groaning  under  a  heavy  load, 
he  laid  it  down  and  called  for  Death  to 
come  to  his  relief.  To  his  surprise 
Death  came  and  asked  what  he  was 
wanted  for.  “Put  this  burden  on  my 
shoulders,  please,”  said  the  fellow,  and 
he  trudged  along  with  it  without  further 
complaint.  After  a  taste  of  the  kind  of 
industries  they  found  at  Washington 
and  the  compensation  they  got  for  what 
they  did,  they  begged  to  be  restored  to 
their  former  homes  with  the  fare  they 
had  had  before  starting  out  in  quest  of 
the  living  the  world  owed  them.  They 
had  learned  something.  Through  kicks 
and  cuffs,  driven  out  of  every  place,  they 
have  mostly  found  their  old  quarters. 
Coxeyism  is  dead,  but  the  miserable, 
economic  heresy  of  which  it  was  born 
yet  lives  to  curse  the  people.  The 
world  owes  no  man  a  living,  but  every 
man  owes  the  world  his  best  endeavors 


to  make  others  happy  and  to  produce 
by  his  labor  the  means  of  his  own 
support. 

CREDIT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DUE. 

In  the  August  Clay-Worker  under 
the  head  “The  Kind  of  Brick  Suitable 
for  Pavers,”  we  gave  a  brief  extract  from 
an  article  found  in  the  British  Clay- 
Worker,  giving  that  journal  due  credit  of 
course.  It  has  since  developed  that  the 
article  appeared  originally  in  “C lay”  the 
little  quarterly  published  by  J.  W.  Pen- 
field  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  to  which 
the  credit  properly  belonged  and  would 
have  been  given  had  we  read  the  article 
entire  and  so  have  noted  its  origin. 
This  only  goes  to  show  that  a  good 
thing  is  certain  to  make  a  place  for  it¬ 
self  “sooner  or  later,  if  not  before.” 
There  are  many  good  things  in  “Clay” 
that  will  bear  repetition. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Anderson  Foun¬ 
dry  and  Machine  Works,  of  Anderson, 
Indiana,  shipped  one  of  their  new 
Anderson  Brick  Machines  to  James 
Gore,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  In  his 
order  Mr.  Gore  says:  “I  notice  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Clay-Worker 
you  advertise  a  new  machine,  ‘The 
Horizontal  Anderson.’  Please  send  me 
a  full  description  of  it  and  quote  price, 
as  I  believe  in  having  the  best  and  most 
simple  machine  I  can  get.  If  on  trial 
your  machine  proves  satisfactory,  I  shall 
most  likely  order  one  and  also  another 
of  your  ‘New  Departure  Tile  Machines’  ” 

Mr.  Gore  understands  the  secret  of 
success.  It  is  to  have  the  best  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  market.  This  may  some¬ 
times  involve  the  abandonment  of  ma¬ 
chinery  “as  good  as  new,”  but  still  be¬ 
hind  the  times.  No  manufacturer  can 
successfully  compete  with  improved 
machinery  by  adhering  to  that  which 
is  antiquated.  Many  an  old  time  miller 
tried  this  when  the  roller  process  of 
making  flour  was  first  introduced.  Its 
superiority  was  readily  admitted,  but 
had  not  good  flour  been  made  for  ages 
by  the  millstone  process?  But  in  due 
time  all  had  to  come  to  the  rollers. 

The  introduction  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  often  works  a  hardship.  It 
not  only  necessitates  the  abandonment 
of  what  has  cost  large  sums  of  money, 
but  often  means  the  discharge  of  many 
faithful  skilled  workmen,  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  expected  to  do  the  work  of 
many  men  and  at  less  expense,  but  even 


these  men  are  ultimately  benefitled  by 
every  improvement.  It  may  require  a 
momentary  change  of  employment,  but 
if  industrious  and  persevering  they  find 
other  and  better  places,  and  thus  share 
in  the  general  prosperity  which  follows 
the  introduction  of  machinery  into  every 
department  of  life. 

We  commend  Mr.  Gore  in  his  far 
away  New  Zealand  home  for  his  enter¬ 
prise.  Like  thousands  of  others  he 
finds  himself  benefitted  not  only  by  the 
many  excellent  papers  he  reads  in  the 
Clay-Worker,  written  especially  for 
this  journal  by  men  of  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business,  but  he  finds 
our  advertising  columns  full  of  valuable 
information  for  all  who  like  him  want 
the  very  best  machinery  for  their  busi¬ 
ness.  It  would  seem  invidious  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Anderson  Foundry  Com¬ 
pany  on  procuring  such  a  customer 
through  their  use  of  our  paper,  for  all 
our  advertisers  can  testify  to  equal  profit 
from  their  investment.  They  know  the 
value  of  printers’  ink  wisely  used. 

A  GOOD  COMBINATION. 

Mr.  Cook  Nist  the  irrepressible  brick- 
maker  of  Louisville  called  at  the  Clay- 
Worker  sanctum  recently  and  in  the 
course  of  an  interesting  chat  said  that 
the  trouble  over  the  brick  pavements  in 
that  city  was  the  result  of  political 
manipulation.  A  ring  with  “fluence” 
managed  to  get  an  inferior  grade  of 
brick  put  down  on  a  few  of  the  streets 
of  Louisville  and  as  a  result  of  their 
jobbery,  the  paving  brick  interest  would 
sufler  some.  Such  work  should  be  an 
effective  object  lesson  to  every  maker  of 
paving  brick.  The  manufacturer  who 
puts  any  other  than  good,  first-class 
annealed  pavers  on  roadways  injures 
himself  and  the  whole  paving  brick  in¬ 
dustry.  Mr.  Nist  does  not  make  pavers 
but  directs  his  entire  attention  to  com¬ 
mon  brick  and  with  very  satisfactory 
results  to  himself.  He  said  the  past 
year  has  been  a  trying  one  on  manufac¬ 
turers  generally,  but  he  has  kept  his 
works  going  nearly  full  handed  right 
along  and  expects  to  continue  to  do  so 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  his  works  nearly  equals  the  output 
of  all  the  other  yards  at  Louisville  com¬ 
bined.  Mr.  Nist  is  an  enthusiast  in  the 
use  of  improved  machinery  and  says 
his  success  is  due  to  that  and  the  superior 
quality  of  his  brick.  He  is  a  rough 
diamond  and  as  full  of  energy  as  an  egg 
is  of  meat.  His  success  is  due  to  no 
freak  of  fortune  but  to  hard  work  and 
good  sense. 
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TRADE  LITERATURE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  a  very  neat 
pocket  catalogue  of  their  molded  and 
ornamental  bricks  which  they  make  in 
almost  an  endless  variety  of  shapes,  and 
in  red,  brown,  buff,  gray,  granite  and 
mottled  colors.  Architects  and  builders 
will  find  it  a  very  valuable  book  of  ref¬ 
erence.  We  have  also  received  from 
them  a  portfolio  of  designs  that  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  work  of  the 
sort  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  consists 
of  nearly  a  hundred  cards  11x14  inches 
upon  which  are  delineated  the  outlines 
of  their  molded  bricks,  exact  size,  so  one 
may  see  just  how  each  brick  will  lay  up 
and  smaller  photo  engravings  of  the 
brick  clearly  showing  its  face  and  form. 
The  idea  is  new  and  patents  have  been 
applied  for.  The  designs  are  printed 
on  heavy  enameled  card  board  and  en¬ 
closed  in  a  substantial  morocco  port¬ 
folio  making  a  very  neat  outfit  which 
they  will  furnish  to  architects  and 
builders  for  $5,  so  long  as  the  present 
edition  lasts. 

A  new  edition  of  M.  D.  Burke’s  valua¬ 
ble  work  on  “Brick  for  Street  Pave¬ 
ments”  embodying  several  new  features, 
has  been  published  by  Robert  Clark  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  Price  in  paper  covers 
50  cents. 

“There’s  Money  In  It  for  You,”  is 
the  suggestive  title  of  a  little  booklet 
received  from  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
Co.,  Indianapolis.  The  title  page  is  an 
odd  conceit  showing  a  bag  of  coin,  the 
fastenings  of  which  we  presume  may  be 
loosed  by  brickmakers  who  adopt  the 
improved  “Standard  Dryer.”  Those 
wanting  to  get  hold  of  the  strings  to  the 
bag  are  requested  to  write  them  direct. 

A  neat  catalogue  is  being  sent  out 
by  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  Daytonian  Brick 
Machines  and  Cutting  Tables  which  are 
well  illustrated  and  described.  Messrs. 
Raymond  &  Co.,  will  be  pleased  to  mail 
a  copy  free  to  any  address. 

We  have  received  from  Geo.  Carnell, 
1819  N.  5th  street,  Philadelphia,  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  well  known  brick  presses 
and  other  clay  working  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  tempering  wheels  for  both  horse 
and  steam  power.  Those  wanting  any¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  soft  mud  brick 
equipment  will  do  well  to  write  him  for 
a  copy. 

For  experienced  help  see  the  “Want¬ 
ed,  For  Sale,  Etc.”  columns. 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  CLAYWORKING 
MACHINERY. 

On  page  300  of  this  issue  is  a  cut  of 
the  Special  Bucyrus  Giant  Brick 
Machine  manufactured  by  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  a  firm 
that  always  keeps  up  with  the  procession 
in  the  production  of  improved  clay¬ 
working  machinery  of  all  kinds  and 
more  particularly  in  the  line  of  stiff 
mud  brick  machinery,  of  which  they 
claim  to  build  the  largest  line  of  any 
firm  in  the  United  States.  One  of  their 
latest  products  is  named  the  Special 
Giant  Brick  Machine,  which  they  think 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  manufactured. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  from  50,000  to 
100,000  standard  size  brick  per  day  of 
10  hours.  The  weight  of  the  machine 


is  20,000  pounds.  The  material  is  so 
distributed  as  to  equally  resist  the  great¬ 
est  pressure  applied.  The  mixing  shaft 
is  made  of  hammered  steel  6£  in.  diame¬ 
ter.  In  short,  the  machine  throughout 
is  especially  designed  for  great  strength 
and  capacity. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.  will  make  an 
exhibit  of  a  line  of  their  machinery  at 
the  Pittsburg  Exposition,  beginning 
Sept.  8th,  and  continuing  until  Oct.  20th. 
The  Special  Giant  will  be  one  of  the 
machines  exhibited  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion.  All  clayworkers  who  intend  visit¬ 
ing  this  Exposition  are  requested  to 
make  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co’s  exhibit 
headquarters  during  their  stay  in  the 
Exposition.  Any  who  cannot  visit  them 
there,  but  would  like  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  machinery,  can  get  full 
particulars  by  writing  them  direct. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


It  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  merits  of  Contin- 
ous  Kilns  that  if  properly  constructed  they  are  uniformly  successful.  The 
Wilford  Kiln  is  built  on  scientific  principles  by  a  practical  brickmaker.  Those 
who  are  using  it  say  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point.  If 
you  are  interested  write  Mr.  Wilford  for  more  of  the  same  sort  and  other  particulars. 


Office:  &  Showrooms-  60  Adelaide.  St  East.  w.F.TASKEr. 

MANAGER. 


CAPACITY-  UNLIMITED. 


FINE  GRADE, PRESSED  BRICKS, 

IN  ALL  COLORS  &  DESIGNS 

FI  RECLAY,  FIRE  BRICKS. SEWER  PIPES 


Toronto, _ August.  oth.„. _ 189,4.. 


The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Coy. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Mgr. 

Dear  Sir:-  We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results  we  have 
secured  from  youh  Continuous  Kiln,  and  have  got  out  of  it  Vit¬ 
rified  Paving  Bricks  that  are  fully  equal  to  anything  on  the 
market .  K 

We  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  your  Downdraft  Kilns,  and 
have  decided  to  put  in *'4  .of  them  for  the  purpose  of  burning  our 
Ornamental  and  Terra  Cotta  wares,  and  enclose  herewith  amount  of 
your  fee  for  same.  If  you  can  so  arrange,  kindly  let  us  have 
one  of  your  foremen  right  ,away,  as  we  are  anxious  to  have  them 
ready  as  soon  as  possible. 

Shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  any  information  to  your 
prospective  clients  regarding  the  Continuous  Kiln  we  got  from 
you. 

You  deserve  every  success,  as  you. have  undoubtedly  the  best 
in  your  line. 

Yours  truly 


See  ad.  on  Page  280. 
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QUIET  WAYS  ARE  BEST. 


STABLE  OF  CONTENTS.-'® 


HAT’S  the  use  of  worrying, 

Of  hurrying  and  scurrying, 
Everybody  flurrying 
And  breaking  up  their  rest? 

When  every  one  is  teaching  us, 

Preaching  and  beseaching  us, 

To  settle  down  and  end  the  fuss, 

For  quiet  ways  are  best. 

The  rain  that  trickles  down  in  showers, 

A  blessing  brings  to  thirsty  flowers; 
Sweet  fragrance  from  each  brimming  cup 
The  gentle  zephers  gather  up. 


There’s  ruin  in  the  tempest’s  path; 
There’s  ruin  in  the  voice  of  wrath; 

And  they  alone  are  blest 
Who  early  learn  to  dominate 
Themselves,  their  violence  abate 
And  prove  by  their  serene  estate 
That  quiet  ways  are  best. 
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And  nobly  stands  each  test; 
And  every  day  and  all  about 
By  scenes  within  and  scenes  without, 
We  can  discern  with  ne’er  a  doubt, 
That  quiet  ways  are  best. 
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7‘tJ^E  talked  about  the  state  of  trade  with  most  intense  avidity, 

CUl'  And  fumed  about  the  tariff  with  an  energy  immense  ; 

He  wondered  why  the  Senate  couldn’t  work  with  more  rapidity 
And  swore  about  its  slowness  with  an  earnest  eloquence. 

He  sneered  at  other  houses,  and  declared  they  lack  ability, 

And  criticised  their  methods  while  he  whittled  on  a  stick. 

He  said  he  could  do  better  with  one-third  of  their  facility, 

And  intimated  plainly  that  some  people  made  him  sich. 

But  while  he  spouted  figures  with  much  mental  elasticity, 

And  loafed  about  and  cussed  around  the  best  part  of  the  day, 
And  glamed  the  general  government  for  the  present  infelicity, 

The  other  fellows  hustled  ’round  and  got  his  trade  away. 

— Tom  Masson. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ORIGINAL  ADVERTISEHENT. 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  SEEN  IT  DONE. 

§ET  a  pair  of  pretty  scissors,  and  a  lot  of  “Stick-em-hard,” 

-  And  some  lengths  of  that  gray  matter— not  too  much,  say  half  a 
yard. 

Then  you  need  a  natty  holder,  and  a  pen  (don’t  mind  the  ink) 

Place  behind  your  ear— leave  them ;  they  will  make  your  thinker  think  ! 
Now,  a  sheet  of  pure  white  paper  lay  before  yoh,  smooth  and  clean  : 
Carefully  then  clip  the  journal,  where  those  “fetching”  ads.  you’ve 
seen. 

Concentrate  your  thoughts  and  quickly  cut  them  out  with  care  precise. 
Sign  your  name,  and  Presto!  Changeo!  there’s  your  notice— ain’t  it 
nice  L  —Clifton  S.  Wady,  in  Fame. 


“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Keep,  $3.00 

‘‘BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
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ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville  III. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

RED  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 
Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at  reasona¬ 
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price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Telephone  Building,  8T.  LOUIS,  mo. 
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ADVERTISE  RIGHT  ALONG. 


When  trade  is  flush,  and  with  a  rush 
Large  orders  to  you  come, 

“You’ll  find  it  wise  to  advertise,” 

And  keep  things  on  the  “hum.” 

When  trade  is  poor  don’t  close  the  door; 

The  rule  is  still  the  same; 

’‘You’ll  find  It  wise  to  advertise,” 

And  thereby  win  fresh  fame. 

Indeed  ’tis  true,  whate’er  you  do, 

This  is  the  safest  plan, 

“You’ll  And  it  wise  to  advertise,” 

For  then  you  lead  the  van. 

—Henry  Morrill  Warren,  in  Printers'  Ink. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


C.  E  Bonsor  has  erected  a  new  brick 
plant  at  Fredricktown,  Mo. 

A.  F.  McConnell  has  opened  up  a  new 
brick  works  at  Decatur,  Ala. 

The  Hoosier  Brick  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Seth  L.  Scholl’s  brick  plant,  at  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire 
Sept.  1st. 

The  Argillo  Brick  Works,  Carbon 
Cliff,  Ill.,  will  put  in  a  new  brick 
machine. 

The  Lorain  (Ohio)  Brick  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000. 

Harry  Davis,  a  well  known  potter  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  recently  at  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio. 

The  Climax  Brick  Works,  near  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  were  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  recently. 

Orr  Bros,  are  contemplating  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  paving  brick  plant  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at 
Rogers,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick  and  sewer  pipe. 

The  Mosaic  Tile  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  at  Zanesville,  O. 

Valuable  clay,  such  as  fine  porcelain 
is  made  from,  has  been  discovered  near 
Huron,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ind. 

Fire  damaged  some  of  the  kiln  sheds 
on  Mr.  John  Gabe’s  brickyard,  Hender¬ 
son,  Ky.,  to  the  extent  of  $600.00. 

McVean,  King  &  Co.,  who  will  start  a 
brickyard  at  Smithfield,  Tex.,  are  in  the 
market  for  necessary  machinery. 

Parties  desiring  situations  will  likely 
find  what  they  want  by  a  small  “ad.”  in 
the  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc.,”  columns. 

McCluer  &  Sons,  suffered  a  loss  of 
$800.00  by  the  burning  of  some  kiln 
sheds  at  theii  brickyard  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

The  Granite  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  is  the 
name  of  a  new  firm  that  will  manufact¬ 
ure  brick  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Ground 
has  been  broken  and  the  work  will  be 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Wilcox  Bros,  have  purchased  W.  L. 
Smith’s  interest  in  the  brickyard  at 
Cadillac,  Mich.,  and  now  have  sole  con¬ 
trol  of  the  plant. 

A  small  building  belonging  to  the 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  containing  200,000  stock  brick 
was  burned  recently. 

The  brickyard  of  Kelsey  &  Mather, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  the  4th  inst.  Loss  $6,000,  with 
an  insurance  of  $3,000. 

Brick  manufacturers  in  need  of  help, 
from  foreman  down,  will  find  no  trouble 
in  filling  the  vacancy  if  they  will  insert 
a  card  in  our  “Wanted”  columns. 

The  Woodland  Clay  Red  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  O.  L.  DeForrest  and 
Geo.  G.  Sutherlin.  Capital  $117,000. 

Mr.  Mitchell  expects  to  have  his  new 
brick  plant  at  East  Delphi,  O.,  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  first  of  October.  He  will 
employ  between  sixty  and  eighty  men. 

J.  C.  McDonald,  manufacturer  of  brick 
and  tile  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  contemplates 
adding  to  his  present  plant  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  production  of  fire  proof 
tiling. 

Brown  &  Fraser  have  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  brick  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  on 
a  small  scale.  If  they  are  successful,  as 
they  hope  to  be,  a  large  plant  will  be 
erected. 

If  after  making  improvements  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  you  have 
second-hand  machinery  that  you  wish 
to  dispose  of,  try  a  few  lines  in  the 
“For  Sale”  columns. 

The  engine  house  on  the  brickyard  of 
C.  W.  Montgomery,  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich.,  together  with  some  machinery 
was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  Loss 
is  estimated  at  $4,000. 

Webster,  Gillespie  &  Co.,  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  add 
four  tunnels  to  their  dryer  and  also 
have  in  contemplation  the  building  of 
some  down  draft  kilns. 

The  Rumbaugh  (Pa.)  Brick  Works 
recently  made  the  largest  shipment  of 
brick  ever  made  in  that  locality  in  one 
day.  The  shipment  was  made  to  fill 
two  orders,  one  of  600,000  and  another 
of  450,000. 

The  Montecello  Clay  and  Brick  Co., 
Reading,  Pa.,  are  putting  in  two  addit¬ 
ional  boilers,  which  will  enable  them  to 
double  their  present  capacity,  which  is 
30,000,000.  They  have  orders  on  hand 
now  that  will  keep  them  running  all 
winter. 

The  Elmwood,  (Conn.)  Brick  Co.  has 
been  organized.  They  will  put  in  one 
of  the  McLagon  Foundry  Co’s  brick 
machines  with  a  daily  capacity  of  40,000. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  W.  E.  Goodwin  ;  treasurer,  F.  C. 
Rockwell;  secretary,  J.  M.  Foote,  Jr.; 
superintendent,  W.  E.  Loveland. 


J.  F.  Stengel,  of  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  is 
erecting  a  new  brickyard  at  Grand 
Island.  N.  Y.  He  will  put  in  the  Well¬ 
ington  Machine  Co’s  Monarch  brick 
machine  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  daily, 
and  will  build  one  of  W.  A.  Wilford’s 
patent  kilns. 

M.  A.  Briggs,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes 
that  he  has  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Southern  Brick  Co.,  and  expects  to 
erect  a  plant  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  and  would  like  to  receive  plans, 
specifications,  etc.,  for  a  plant  of  25,000 
daily  capacity. 

One  of  the  plants  of  the  Trenton 
(N.  I.)  Pottery  Co ,  known  as  the  Dele- 
ware  Pottery,  was  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  $30,000  by  flames  the  3rd  inst.  The 
fire  occurred  in  a  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  where  the  most  valuable  stock  was 
stored  awaiting  shipment. 

Benjamin  Anderson,  an  old  citizen  of 
Aurora,  Ind.,  met  death  instantly  while 
at  work  at  theWymond  BrickWorks  of 
that  city.  He  was  putting  a  belt  on  a 
small  wheel  when  his  shirt  sieve  caught 
in  the  main  fly  wheel  and  he  was  drawn 
into  it  and  crushed  almost  beyond  rec¬ 
ognition. 

The  Columbian  Brick  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  and  building 
brick.  The  incorporators  are  Amos  L. 
Mason,  William  J.  Gillette  and  Duncan 
W.  Peck  of  Syracuse;  Edmund  Reed  of 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  and  John  F.  Gaynor  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  White  Art  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Clayton,  Mass.,  according  to  the  Citizen, 
of  Winsted,  Conn.,  have  just  burned  a 
large  kiln  of  brick  to  fill  an  order  from 
Cuba,  West  India.  The  company  have 
such  a  demand  for  their  brick  that  they 
will  erect  another  kiln,  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  their  capacity. 

P.  C.  Roettele,  of  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio, 
has  a  well  equipped  soft  mud  brickyard 
with  twenty  or  more  acres  of  clay  land, 
which  he  would  like  to  dispose  of,  as  his 
health  does  not  justify  him  in  continu¬ 
ing  the  work.  A  good,  practical  man 
can  obtain  a  half  interest  in  this  yard, 
which  is  well  situated  on  favorable 
terms. 

The  Cleveland  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick 
Co.  have  recently  added  to  their  works 
the  following  improved  machines:  Two 
of  Richardson’s  Vibrating  Screens;  one 
Richardson’s  Automatic  Clay  Hopper 
and  Feeder;  one  Hall  Bros.  Automatic 
Clay  Temperer;  one  Freese  “A  Special” 
Brick  Machine ;  one  Cleveland  Brick 
Machine  and  Hall  Bros.  Automatic  Cut¬ 
off  and  Repress. 

D.  E.  Smock,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  in  a 
recent  communication  says:  “I  am 
unable  to  see  how  any  one  in  the  brick 
or  tile  business  could  even  think  of  suc¬ 
cess  without  ihe  aid  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.”  Mr.  S.  further  says  they 
they  have  some  of  the  finest  clays  in 

Continued  on  Page  264. 
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Hartford,  Conn.  A  plant  will  be  erected 
for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  archi¬ 
tectural  faience  and  enameled  brick 
upon  a  large  scale.  Architectural 
faience  is  enameled  terra  cotta  and  is 
now  being  made  successfully  by  Fiske, 
Homes  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  mostly  for 
interior  decoration  for  which  purpose  it 
is  unequalled  both  for  sanitary  and 
ornamental  purposes.  It  is  now  com¬ 
ing  into  more  common  use  and  is 
thought  will  soon  be  used  extensively 
for  exterior  decoration, its  non-absorbent 
qualities  making  it  very  desirable  for 
localities  when  smoke  and  grim  play 
havoc  with  ordinary  building  decora¬ 
tions.  The  new  company  is  said  to  be 
well  equipped  for  extensive  operations. 
Its  officers  are  Clarence  E.  Whitney, 
president;  Eugene  It.  Atwood,  secretary 
and  general  manager;  and  Fred.  J.  Bis¬ 
hop,  treasurer. 


Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings. 

( Continued  from  Page  262.) 
the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  high  grade  front  and  ornamental 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  before 
Wilkesboro  brick  and  terra  cotta  will  be 
known  and  appreciated  the  country  over 
for  their  superior  qualities. 

Mr.  Anderson, the  engineer  at  Browsky 
Bros,  brick  works,  Nortbport,  L.  I.,  has 
been  acting  in  the  capacity  of  timekeeper 
and  has  several  mornings  recently  re¬ 
ported  the  men  late.  They  were  re¬ 
buked  by  the  foreman  for  their  tardi¬ 
ness  and  becoming  enraged,  pounced 
upon  Mr.  Anderson,  almost  killing  him. 
Warrants  are  out  for  the  arrest  of  the 
leaders,  but  they  appear  to  have  made 
good  their  escape. 

Mr.  N.  Mackey  one  of  San  Antonio’s 
prominent  citizens  favored  us  with  a 
visit  recently.  He  has  been  on  a  pros¬ 
pecting  tour  gathering  pointers  relative 
to  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  with  a 
view  of  establishing  a  large  plant  in 
Texas.  He  has  been  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  brick  and  pottery  inter¬ 
ests  of  that  section  and  is  ambitious  to 


establish  another  clayworking  industry 
there. 

IN  ASHES. 

As  we  are  going  to  press,  word  comes 
of  a  disastrous  fire  at  the  works  of  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co., 
Terra  Cotta,  Ill.  Wm.  D.  Gates,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  writes  that  for¬ 
tunately  some  of  the  main  buildings  are 
left.  They  are  now  carrying  on  their 
work  as  best  they  can,  some  of  the  men 
working  under  tents.  The  extent  of  the 
damage  has  not  jet  been  ascertained, 
but  it  will  run  into  the  thousands.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  will  begin  at  once, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  they  will 
ere  long  be  better  equipped  than  ever. 

NEW  CLAY  INDUSTRY. 

The  Atwood  Faience  Co.,  is  the  name 
of  a  new  enterprise  to  be  established  at 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  i  Firebox  BOILERS  SdiEdSLi": 

8®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CJfflMDLFR  &  THYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  ind. 


A  Technical  School  for  Clay  workers, 

WlLkLi  BE  OPENED  SEPTEmBE^  12,  1894. 

Education  such  as  is  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  clayworkers,  with  special  provisions  for  teaching  the 
chemistry  and  theory  of  clay  working. 

TUITION  FREE.  EXPENSES  LOW.  ADMISSION  EASY. 

Write  for  circulars  and  information  to 

Prof.  EDWARD  ORTON,  Jr., 

Director  Department  Ceramics  and  Clayworking.  Ohio  State  University,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 
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100,000  BRICKMAKERS 


To  be  relieved  from  being  the  slaves 
of  the  brick  machine  makers  by  a 
$1,000  REDUCTION  ON  A  3-MOULD 
BRICK  PRESS. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  INVENTION 


The  work¬ 
ing  parts  are 
nearly  all 
above  the 
dust.  Other 
machines 
have  only 
steam  heated 
p  lungers. 
“The  Gem" 
has  also 
steam  heated 


moulds. 


....Is  Crudity,  Complexity,  and  lastly,  Simplicity.... 


OUR  new  3  mould 
Dry  Brick  Press 
“T  he  G  e  in,” 
made  in  “The  Gem 
Gity,”  illustrates  this 
by  its  simple  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  ends 
endowing  it  with  ap¬ 
parent  intelligence. 

The  reason  of  its 
increased  output  of 
perfect  brick  over 
other  machines  is  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  each 
revolution  employed 
in  the  act  of  pressing, 
and  the  latter  part  so 
slow  as  to  let  all  the 
air  out. 

That  acme  of  mech- 
anism,itsoriginalstar 
cam  accomplishes  the 
work  of  many  parts 
in  other  machines. 


The  m o- 
tions  of  the 
plungers  are 
such  that 
moist  clay 
can  be  used. 


Its  many  advantages  are  covereu  by  four  new  patents.  It  weighs  16,500  pounds  of 
the  best  steel  and  iron. 

THE?  EVOLUTION  OF  TRADE 

Also  brings  simplicity.  We  will  not  pay  your  fare  to  come  and  see  it  work  herein 
our  yard  nor  prostitute  friendship  or  hospitality  to  make  a  sale. 

The  price  is  $2,425  F.  O.  B.,  Quincy,  Ill.  Words  cannot  be  arranged  that  would 
lessen  this  price. 

This  $1,000  reduction  is  compelled  by  the  fact  that  conscience  (even  in  business) 
has  not  become  quite  extinct. 

The  Orchardson  Dry  Brick  Press  Co., 


301  Chestnut  Street, 


QUINCY,  ILL. 


We  lake  a  special  High  Grade  Fire  Brick  (all  sfiapes  )  (or  Brick  Kiln  Coqstructloq. 

NOT  EXCELLED 


By  any. 
We  sell 


Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 
Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 


GROUND  CLAY  IN 

. BULK  OR  SACKS. 


their  use  will  prove  E,CONOMY. 

We  solicit  your  favors. 

nanufacturers  of .  THE  AflERICAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose.  NUNIEHAE,  POINT,  OHIO. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


SIGNS  OF  BETTER  TIMES. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  relative  to 
their  trade,  the  Henry  Martin  Brick 
Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  write 
us  that  they  have  enjoyed  a  better  trade 
this  year  than  last,  their  sales  having 
amounted  to  about  one  and  one  half 
per  cent,  more,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  done  a  much  safer  and  more 
conservative  business.  Their  outlook 
for  the  Fall  or  rather  the  Spring  trade 
is  very  encouraging,  and  they  have  quite 
a  number  of  new  “Martin  enthusiasts’’ 
on  their  list. 

They  are  just  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  completion  of  a  new  and  expensive 
plant,  which  they  expect  to  occupy  this 
winter.  This  plant  comprises  an  erect¬ 
ing  shop  108  ft.  by  50  ft.,  three  stories, 
together  with  a  three  story  machine 
shop  41  ft.  by  100  ft.  In  addition  to 
this  the  necessary  out  buildings — the 
engine  house,  blacksmith’s  shop,  stables, 
lumber  yard,  with  shedding,  etc.  The 
facilities  for  turning  out  rapid  work  in 
the  future  will  exceed  any  that  they 
have  heretofore  had,  and  when  finished, 
they  expect  to  have  a  model  plant  in 
every  particular. 

HOW  THEY  RUIN  MACHINERY. 

“Did  you  ever  see  a  man  just  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  business  that  knew  more 
about  the  tile  machines  than  the  men 
who  made  them  ?” 

“Well,  yes;  a  few  of  them,”  replied 
the  tile  machine  agent, — “a  few  of  them. 
I  have  had  a  few  of  them  work  on 
machines  sold  from  our  works — great 
natural  machinists — loved  machinery 
from  their  boyhood — and  they  don’t 
hesitate  to  change  the  machinery  if  it 
is  in  their  power,  and  then  tell  why  the 
machine  does  not  work  satisfactorily.” 

I  have  known  tile  manufacturers  to 
change  machinery  about  every  three 
months  for  a  year  or  two,  and  would 
continue  the  business,  but  for  financial 
weakness. 

Beware  of  the  man  who  never  had 
any  experience  as  a  machinist,  who 
wants  to  change  a  machine  to  suit  some 
“idees"  of  his  own. 

When  you  hire  a  man  to  work  in 
your  factory  who  wants  to  improve 
everything  in  the  way  of  machinery 
that  has  worked  well  so  far,  look  out  for 
him ;  tell  him  “hands  off,”  and  if  he 
persists  in  his  attempts  to  better  things 
when  you  are  not  around  give  him  the 
“G.  B.” — the  sooner  the  better,  and  bet¬ 
ter  the  sooner. 

But  where  the  proprietor  has  the 
mechanical  fever  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  when  the  works  will  need  a 
change,  if  they  are  to  be  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully. — Drainage  Journal. 
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GOOD  BUILDING. 


Recently  we  overheard  a  contractor 
say  that  his  business  had  never  been  as 
good  as  it  was  this  year.  We  think  he 
told  the  truth  for  his  work  is  of  the 
better  class.  People  of  means  have 
built  this  year  for  investment  and  be¬ 
cause  work  could  be  done  at  a  very  low 
cost.  In  our  city  a  very  large  number 
of  people  started  in  to  build  early  in 
the  season  because  each  thought  that 
in  this  time  of  great  depression  no  one 
else  would  build  and  that  he  would  have 
the  market  to  himself.  This  did  not 
prove  entirely  true  but  still  they  did 
build  to  advantage,  both  for  themselves 
and  for  the  community.  They  have 
scored  an  advantage  and  they  deserve  it. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  HANDLING  GREEN 
BRICK. 


D.  M.  Warner,  of  the  firm  of  Ham¬ 
mond  &  Warner,  brickmakers,  Sparta, 
Mich.,  writes  that  he  has  completed  an 
improved  system  of  handling  brick 
from  machine  to  yard  and  thence  to 
kiln,  that  will  lessen  the  labor  and  lia¬ 
bility  to  damage  green  brick  as  com¬ 
pared  with  methods  now  commonly  in 
use.  Mr.  Warner’s  idea  has  been  to 
work  out  a  scheme  for  small  works  that 
will  enable  them  to  compete  with  large 
plants  that  handle  brick  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  on  cars,  etc.,  very  quick  and  cheap, 
and  he  thinks  he  has  succeeded.  As  he 
is  a  practical  brickmaker  and  knows 
what  is  required,  his  invention,  which 
has  been  patented,  will  probably  prove 
valuable  both  to  him  and  the  craft. 


WANTED.  In  Chicago,  plastic  clay  that  will 
hurn  red.  Address  Fat  Clay, 

9 1  d  Care  Clay.Worker. 


WAN  TED.  Situation  by  a  practical  man  in 
sewer  pipe,  fire  proof  gas  retorts,  fire  brick 
or  paving  brick.  Sober,  good  references.  Address, 

Box  23 

9  1c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  1  Simpson  4-Mold  Brick  Press,  lat¬ 
est  pattern.  1  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine.  Both  nearly  new,  in  excellent  condition, 
and  used  only  a  short  time.  Will  include  delivery 
in  price  and  sell  low  for  cash.  Address, 

New  York  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.. 

212  Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

9  1  d  or  Works,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


OUR  former  superintendent  knew  it  all,  and 
purchased  the  following  articles,  all  of  which 
are  as  good  as  new,  but  are  not  adapted  to  our 
business,  consequently  they  are  offered  at  less 
than  the  manufacturer’s  prices.  One  four-mold 
Ross-Keller  Eureka  Brick  Machine,  for  dry 
pressed ;  manufacturer’s  price  $5,0C0.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  One  42-inch  Ross  Disintegrator, 
made  by  George  Wenger,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  quite 
new  ;  well  adapted  for  tile  business.  One  Wor¬ 
rell’s  No.  2  Rotary  Dryer,  complete  except  the 
stack  ;  quite  new  ;  excellent  for  drying  various 
materials.  One  Flower  Packer,  made  by  S  Hawes. 
Above  articles  can  be  seen  at  our  factory,  at 
Claytou,  Mass.  W.  L  Kent, 

9  2  d  94  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE.  One  50  h.  p.  engine  and  GO  h.  p. 

boiler ;  one  new  Departure  Tile  Machine,  one 
Brewer  Tiflany  Tile  and  Brick  Machine,  one 
Martin  machine  and  Pug  Mill,  Roll  Crushers, 
Line  Shafting.  Belts,  pumps  and  about  1 ,000  feet 
of  4  and  1-inch  pipe.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Can  be  seen  running  at  any  time. 

B  F.  Townsley, 

91  d  Aledo,  Ill 


FOR  SALE.  One  5-mould  Triumph  press,  one 
9  foot  Eagle  dry  pan,  one  60  h.  p.  engine,  one 
80  h.  p.  boiler,  belts,  pulleys,  shafting,  elevators, 
screens,  etc.  All  complete  to  make  30,000  dry 
press  brick  per  day.  All  new  and  in  perfect  order. 
For  terms  and  particulars,  address. 

91  d  Box  22,  Clay-Worker. 


The  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER. 


For  gathering  and 
shedding  Dry  Clay  it 
is  unequalled. 

It  is  self-loading 
and  unloading. 

It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  approved 
Clay  Gatherer. 

Gathering  Clay  by 
this  method  d  i  s  - 
penses  with  shovel- 
ers  and  avoids  strikes 

No  Brickyard  com¬ 
plete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gather¬ 
er. 

For  prices  and  fur- 
t  h  e  r  information, 
apply  to 


•  This  is  by’faFthe  best  machine  that  has  been  introduced  to  gather 
dry  clay  for  making  pressed  brick.  No  pressed  brick  works  is  complete 
without  one. 


ILLINOIS  SOPPLY 
&  CONSTRUCTION 
COlUPflNY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ItlDlfi/J/kPOMS, /ND*% 

Single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 

Horizontal  andVertical  Pua\p,5 

Jtesr<De5i<<jr\  &  Workmanship. 
ced  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2Sizes opdie-  machines, 

PUGMlLLS,  ^E-PRESSES, 

Stone-Extractii\ig(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS/muCKS, 

•••••e-nginesand  Boilers, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICI\ORT  I  IjrOUTfITS 
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DO  NOT  BUY  *  rn  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

SffiM  BRICK  H1CDNE 

Until  Yon  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


REPRESSES 


This  cut  represents  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Power  Represses  ever  offered  to  brick- 
makers. 

It  has  been  tested  in  every  way  and 
given  entire  satisfaction.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  15,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  No.  2  Repress  Double  Mould  has  a 
capacity  of  30,000  per  day.  I  hey  can  be 
seen  in  full  operation  at  the  Buckeye  Brick 
Company’s  plant  at  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Send  (of  Circulars  and  Prices. 


226=236  Abbey  St.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Thg  "RjnX"  Brick  Machine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


M 

Itf iddleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 

Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  TvmCHINe  CO., 

MAWUFAOTVKERS, 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  V  TV/f  4  H  H  1  pnort  Ohio 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  )  XVX  u ,  w  mu 
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When  writing-  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


Ohio  Machine  Co 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

<®~Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  “Little  Wonder”  brick  machine, 
guarenteed  capacity  20,000  per  diem  ;  at  a  big 
bargain.  Apply  to  Borchardt  &  Fendig. 

9  4  d  Brunswick  Ga. 


FOR  SALE.  15,000  cords  of  Oak  and  Hickory 
wood.  Wood  in  good  condition.  Will  sell  at 
a  low  figure.  Address  T.  F.  Abildguard,  Ag’t, 

9  1  cm  Grand  Rivers,  Ky. 


SEND  your  Chicago  collections  and  legal  bus¬ 
iness  to  Sayler  &  Frazer,  Attorneys  at  Laws 
171  LaSalle  St.,  (N.  Y.  Life  Building)  Chicago,  Ills., 
6  12  L 


WANTED.  A  place  as  superintendent  by  a 
practical  brickmaker  of  25  years’  experience 
in  all  methods  of  making.  Knows  how  to  handle 
men.  References  good.  Box  7, 

6  1c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Purchaser  or  partner  in  large 
brick  and  tile  plant  in  Iowa.  Splendid 
clay  and  market.  For  particulars  address, 

Brick  and  Tile  Wofks, 

8  2  e  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


PARTIES  wishing  services  of  expert  in  dry 
press  process  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
new  or  the  reconstruction  of  old  works,  at  a  fair 
remuneration,  please  address  Press, 

8  tf  d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Several  Miller  hand  presses  for  re¬ 
pressing  Standard  press  brick.  All  in  good 
working  order.  Address  Be  x  18. 

8  tf  d  Care  of  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  yard  at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Large  bank  of  clay;  Pallet  yard;  fifty -horse¬ 
power  engine.  Sold  on  easy  terms;  nearest  yard 
thirty  miles;  have  lots  of  business;  reasons  for 
selling,  poor  health.  Address  Box  1. 

8tfd  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  At  easy  terms,  brick  plant  in  a 
prosperous  town  of  Iowa,  located  on  four 
railroads.  Good  clay  and  good  demand.  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  shape.  State  will  use  1,000,000 
brick  next  season.  Address,  Cedar, 

8  3d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


SITUATION  WANTED.  By  experienced  man. 

Can  take  entire  charge  of  plant.  Thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  fire,  Ted,  and 
other  clays,  brick  tile,  blocks,  pipe,  building, 
paving  and  other  goods.  Up  or  down  draft  and 
continuous  kilns.  Address  Box  20, 

9  1  Ip  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  PARTY  with  $35,000  cash  wishes  to  meet  with 
some  one  with  like  amount  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  tile.  Has  several  new 
patents  on  roofing  tile  which  will  be  put  into  the 
firm  without  charge,  and  has  an  option  on  suitable 
clay  lands  for  the  purpose,  for  a  nominal  price, 
situated  in  Illinois  near  Chicago.  Would  like  to 
associate  with  a  good  business  man  to  attend  to 
office  hut  would  prefer  a  practical  clay  man,  as 
advertiser  could  attend  to  office  himself. 

9  1c  Box  21  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One-third  interest  in  brickyard  at 
Dublin,  Ga.  Two  good  Brewer  machines,  one 
Raymond  brick  press,  30  h.  p.  engine,  50  h.  p. 
boiler,  haul  up  cars,  trucks,  hacking  boards,  etc., 
9  acres  of  clay,  2  acres  brickyard,  railroad  in  yard, 
load  cars  from  kiln  with  wheel  harrows  Business 
good.  Direct  line  to  Savanah,  Brunswick.  Macon 
and  Augusts.  54  miles  to  nearest  brickyard.  Can 
sell  all  that  can  be  made.  Good  prosperous  coun¬ 
try  all  around.  Brick  sell  for  $5  per  M  local  trade, 
and  $4  per  M  on  cars.  Brick  season  9  months  in 
year,  wood  cheap,  $1.75  per  cord  in  yard.  Reason 
for  selling,  want  to  go  back  in  the  Turpentine 
business.  Will  sell  one-third  interest  or  whole 
business.  Address  T.  F.  Rayford, 

9  Id  Dublin,  Ga. 
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FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  pallets  and  racks  for  20,000  brick.  One 
boiler  and  engine ;  one  lot  of  kiln  doors  and  grate 
bars,  cheap,  and  in  good  condition. 

Address,  X, 

64c  Care ‘‘Clay- Worker.” 


FOK  SALE.  One  40  h.  p.  engine,  one  20  h.  p. 

engine,  two  60  h.  p.  boilers,  one  Little  Won¬ 
der  brick  machine,  one  set  of  Drake  rolls,  one 
Drake  granulator,  one  hoisting  machine  and  shaft¬ 
ing  pulleys  complete  for  a  brick  plant.  Address 
Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  409-34  Clark  St., 

6  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED  a  practical  brick  man  with  capital 
to  take  an  interest  and  managermnt  of  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  building  and  fire 
brick;  unlimited  supply  of  clay  that  will  burn 
light  straw  color,  and  hieh  fire  test;  cheap  coal; 
samples  of  clay  and  sand  furnished.  Box  19. 

8  3d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  second  hind  four-mould  Boyd 
or  Lyon  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.  State 
how  long  same  has  been  in  use,  general  condition 
at  present  time,  lowest  cash  price  and  all  other 
particulars.  Address,  Box  17. 

83  d  Care ‘‘Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Ti  e  machine,  good 
order.  One  New  Departure  Tile  machine, 
good  as  new.  One  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as 
new.  One  Brewer  Crusher,  absolutely  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

7  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


WANTED.  To  purchase  a  dry  press  of  the 
Whittaker  make  second-hand,  in  good  re¬ 
pair  ;  also  dry  pan.  Address  L.  C.  Barnes, 

7  ?  Bloomington,  Ill. 


SITUATION  WANTED.  A  competent  and 
thorough  burner  of  dry  pressed  brick,  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed  as  head  burner  by  a  leading  con¬ 
cern,  desires  similar  position  elsewhere.  Can  re¬ 
fer  to  present  employer.  Address  H.  S.  H., 

7  3  2p  Care  Clay-Worker. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  ofier  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  eheap  for 
cash : 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Bucyrus  Crusher. 

One  Hoosier  Crusher. 

One  Cunnineham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in 
good  order. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

8  tfd  Decatur,  Ill. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  195. 


HALF  KATES 

(with  two  dollars  added)  will  be  made  by  THE 
WABASH  LINE,  to  points  in  twenty-one 
States  of  the  great  West,  Northwest  and  South¬ 
west,  for  the  Homeseekers’  Excursion,  Sep¬ 
tember  11th  and  25th,  and  October  9th,  1894. 
Don’t  forget  the  dates,  and  that  these  rates 
will  apply  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver  and 
other  prominent  cities.  Tickets  will  be  good 
returning  twenty  days  from  date  of  sale.  Stop¬ 
over  privileges  allowed.  For  full  particulars 
apply  to  the  nearest  railroad  ticket  office  of 
the  Wabasn  or  connecting  lines,  or  to 

C.  S.  CRANE,  Gen’l  Pass.  &  T’k’t  Ag’t., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

or  GEO.  D.  MAXFIELD,  D.  P.  A., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


in  ITT  P|||  (t  They  hop,  skip,  Jump,  slide,  turn 
UU  P  U  sumersaults  almost  incessantly 
Rp  AK|Q  from  August  to  May.  Wonderful 
DGMIiO  product  of  a  Foreign  Tree.  Greatest 
curosity  to  draw  crowds  wherever  shown,  on 
streets,  in  shop  -windows  etc.  Just  im¬ 
ported.  Everybody  wants  one.  Full  history 
of  Tree  and  sample  Jumping  Bean  to 
Agents  or  Streetmcn  25  cents,  postpaid.  3, 
U0c.;  9.  SI ;  12  SI. 50  ;  100  810.  Rush  ordej  and  be 
first.  Sell  quantities  to  your  merchants  for 
window  attractions  and  then  sell  to  others. 
Quick  Sales.  Try  100.  Big  Money.  AGENTS' 
HERALD,  No.  389.  j.  B.,  Pliila.,  Pa, 
9  1  d 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 

Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Dray,  C»M#  and  Sp  cial  Chains. 

ELEVATING 

- AND - 

CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

FOR  HANDLING  MATERIAL  OF  .ALL  BINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

[WIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS. 

For  long  m  short  distance  Conveying. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFfi.nn  163  Washing!,,,,  St,  N.  V. 

ColumbuSt  Ohio*  Send  for  Catalogue  , 


Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


<5  APT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt.  ) 
flarietta,  Pa.  J 


Ctteqoa,  III. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 

flore  Than  loop  Now  Stand  as 


Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 
1888,  Nov.  17,  1891. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wkt  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

orrespondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  JVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Fan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting-. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 
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The  YATES  rSSrr  KILN, 


For  Burning  All  Kinds  of  Brick. 


to  get  our  de¬ 
scriptive  Cir¬ 
cular  and  References. 


DON’T  FOIL 


BOTH  ROUND  AND  SQUARE  KILNS. 

FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


ALFRED  YATES, 

Johnsonburg, 

Penn., 


THIS  Kiln  has  worked 
its  way  to  the  front 
by  results,  which  is  the 
highest  test  of  merit. 


or,  W.  N.  PIKE,  Contractor,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


CHARIPIOA  Brick  Aloum 

SANDING  nACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

rianager  and  Sole  Agent, 

-  HAVCDCTPAW  N.  Y. 


NOTICE 


To  Brickmakers,  Dealers 
and  Others . 


Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines fr.»m  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


The  suit  brought  against  one  of  mg  purchasers  by  Buck  has  been  abandoned,  and  suits  are  now  being 
brought  by  me  against  usei's  of  Buck  Machines  as  injringers  of  my  patents.  A.  H.  NEWTON 


TIE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  CO., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 


GENERAL  OFFHES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 


TOTXZT  ©,  THVKMA.1T.  Ivteolx.  Engiiieor. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  are  got  Coggected  wl<g 
agg  otger  Oil  Burger  Contpagy. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  Is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 


For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and  all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 

No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 


TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  BURNER  IN  YOUR  KIRNS. 


- Write  for  Prices. - 

E.  A.  BOLDT,  Sole  Agent  Eastern  States,  320=322  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  POWER  HELY,  Chicago  Manager,  1405  Monadnock  Bl’k,  Chicago,  III. 


H.O.GHANDLER  . 


®4 


re™ 


By  using  the  IDKAR  DOOR  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


"Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 


St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:80  am 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . "11:50  am 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:55  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm 


!  7:40  pm 

*  5:00  pm 

*  2:50  pm 
!  10:00  am 

*  3:35  am 

*  4:40  am 


Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  for  E.  and  T.  H. 


points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains. 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

INorlli  American  pnonograpn  Co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or.  HOOSIER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 


POWER 


•  •  •  •  F*  •  •  •  • 

GASOLINE 

Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  T,,AN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE  T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

•  •  •  •  •  7 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 


INCOMPARABLE  ECONOMY 

EFFICIENCY  AND  SAFETY. 


Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


THE  HANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICKS  AND  GLAZED  SAN= 
ITARY  WARE. 


Fords,  N.  J.,  April  9th,  1894. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips- 

Dear  Sir— I  refer  you  to  the  indicator  dia¬ 
grams,  showing  a  vacuum  of  5— 5,  5.'pds.  You 
can  easily  see  that  the  fans  will  create  a  vacu¬ 
um. 

The  vacuum  pump  was  not  employed — 
neither  did  any  cooling  water  assist  to  draw 
the  exhaust  steam  through  the  pipes. 

You  may  refer  to  me  for  full  explanation. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

H.  Raabe,  M.  E. 


Dear  Sirs  : 

The  above  shows  5  lbs  of  vacuum,  and  more  may  be  obtained  in  winter.  Mr.  Raabe  also 
reports  that  it  cost  16  h.  p.  to  drive  the  fans,  but  the  5  lbs  of  vacuum,  due  to  their  use,  aided  the 
16  in.  di.  “Corliss”  engine  to  the  extent  of  16.65  h.  p.,  and  the  5%  lbs  18.33  h.  p. 

Yours  truly,  '  S.  G.  Phillips. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 


"And  flet  the  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 


The  Effective  Utilization 
Of  Exhaust  Steam 
A  Specialty. 


i 


Philadelphia,  December  14,  1892. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  us  under 
your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction  and  met 
the  requirements  In  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried 
uniformly  without  cracks.  Yours  respectfully, 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mgr. 


“I  think  you  have  the  Dryer  the  brick  people  are  looking:  for.”— Jno.  C. 

Gibson,  superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works,  Richmond,  Va.,  thus  writes  after  having 
their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  In  one-fourth  of  the  time  formerly  required,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  fans  inside;  and  the  manager  writes,  also  recently:  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  very 
dry— the  best  by  great  odds  of  any  in  the  market— the  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up 
very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  Importance.” 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS. A ^Patentee,  161  Grand  St.  Rahway.  IN  J. 


A  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  he  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  <fc  Westminster  Bank,  Templer  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 
Always  mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


J.  n.  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

PRICK  MOULD 


J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine, 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  EL  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  light,  title  and  interest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letters  patent  for  said  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  laige  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 

Address  all  communications 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


to  J.  A.  BECK,  No.  76  Oneida  Sti,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

B7  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOttxd’s 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Ptoof.  Waler-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc. 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 

GLEN  BURN1E  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, Ml. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For'the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  In  any 
face  of  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CliflV  SHlNGkE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Coi_,o:e5i:fiic- 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbbook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N. Y . 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  FIFE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas, 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 


Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


A  RCHITECTURF 


Diplomas  Awarded.  Courses  in  other 
trades  all  including  thorough  instruction  In 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  Send  for  FREE 
Circular  stating  subject  you  wish  to  study,  to 

The  Correspondence  School  of  Industrial  Sciences, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


LAKE  WAWASEE. 

(CEDAR  BEACH.) 

THE  FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORT  OF 
INDIANA. 

THE  largest,  wildest  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  lake  in  Indiana,  is  Wawasee  in 
Kosciusko  county.  It  has  every  feature 
of  an  ideal  summer  resort  with  excellent 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing,  and  has  for 
years  been  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
Indiana  sportsman  and  pleasure  seeker. 
Located  on  the  Michigan  Division  of  the 
Big  Four,  it  is  easy  of  access  from  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Anderson,  Rushville,  Marion 
and  intermediate  points.  Through  trains 
leave  these  cities  at  most  appro  p  riate 
hours  of  the  day  and  the  business  man 
can  spend  Sunday  with  his  family  there, 
returning  Monday  morning.  If  you  con¬ 
template  a  vacation,  you  can  spend  it  to 
best  advantage  at  Lake  Wawasee.  Call 
on  any  agent,  Big  Four  Route  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  time  and  time  of  trains. 

D.  B.  Martin,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  P.  T.  M. 


Address, 
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The  clay-worker. 


fl.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  CLOY  |  ±  |  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Home-Seekers’  Excursions  South. 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway  has  arranged  a  series  of  Home- 
Seekers’  excursions  to  points  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  at  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip. 

The  dates  of  these  excursions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  September  4th,  October  2d,  Novem¬ 
ber  6th  and  December  4th. 

Tickets  will  be  good  for  twenty  days, 
with  stop-over  privileges  in  State  to 
which  ticket  is  sold. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  visit  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  and  other  points  South. 

For  rates  and  further  information  apply 
to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 
R’y,  or  address  O.  P.  McCarty,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


L51TIIHE  TABLE 

In  Effect  Jan.  i,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDI ANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

*No.  21  Passenger . . . 10:30  a.  m 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger .  6:20  p.  m 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
••’daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  betweeu  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9,  10.  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  othergeneral  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


“Out  of  Sight— ” 

The  Victor  Pneumatic  Valve: 

A  hole  In  the  rim— 

A  trap  door, 

And  a  choker 

Constitute  the  greatest  improvement 
ever  attempted  in  Pneumatic  Tire  con¬ 
struction. 

Found  on  Victor  Bicycles  only.  Best 
things  are  always  reserved  for  Victors. 

No  other  Pneumatic  Tire  has  an  inner 
tube  removable  through  the  rim. 

No  other  but  what  has  a  protruding 
valve,  adding  weight  and  preventing 
perfect  wheel  balance. 

Victors  are  first  in  tires  and  improve¬ 
ments. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 

BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA.  DETROIT. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DENVER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Victor  Pneumatic  Tire  (trap  door  open,  ex¬ 
posing  valve.) 


KELLS 


&  SON'S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


‘*01d,i^eliable,  Time«Tf*ied  and  Time.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  bad  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  up  to  10  inches. 

8®” For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PA-RKHILL,  OHSTT-^E^IO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


T  II  K  C  LAY'  W  OK  KER. 
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- MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALE  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OE - 


°  ®HAND«  • 

AND 

MACHINE 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee 
every  Mould  to  be  first=class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


No.  889  Sixth.  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received  on  or  before  Marcia  ist. 


-POB- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  belleckdc  Co.,  Chicago.  Gkntlkmkn — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  oi  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]^,  JSEMiECK  §■  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  CRAYCROFT  REfPFBRICK  PRESS 


FOR  RE-PRESSING  RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK. 


This  Re=press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 

shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  and 
is  equal  to  any  in  the 
market. 

It  is  manufactured  of 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  which  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
red  brick. 

The  press  is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on  l  application. 


Approximate  Weight,  900  Pounds. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  III. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


•  WWWWWWVWVWWVWWWWWN® 

'  WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 


New  front 
Cover  to  Cover . 


DICTIONARY 


Successor  of  the 
“Unabridged." 

A  Dictionary  of 
English, 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Fiction,  Etc. 

A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 

Hon.  P.  J.  Brener, 

Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  -writes : 

I  commend  it  to  all  as 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority 

Published  by 

G.&C.MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,U.S.A. 

a®— For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Send  to  the  Pub- 
1  Ushers  for  free  prospectus. 

j  Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions.  . 


Steubenville  Foundry 

&  Machine  Works,  - 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  80-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


ENGINES 


- AND- 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^SS~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SHLIENT  POINTS  OF  OYER  100  PLACES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  countj  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc  ,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 


P  Pew  Re  press 

UP  TO  DATE- 


ORIGIflHljt  Ift  DESIGN- 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^-Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


NEARLY  EVERY  RIND  OF  RAW  IAATERIRL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  differen  t 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  ail  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 


All  kinds  and  shapes 
made  to  order.  A  large 
stock  of  Hand  and  Ma¬ 
chine  moulds  of  stand- 
immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  Ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
3  Brick  Hand  Hold.  cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 

desired. 


ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


d^Brick  flachine  Hold. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  CINCINNATI  FOR 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IRON  BRICK  BA. R ROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


••• 


HETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 
• 

STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies.  • 

™ESS'  D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  New  London,  Ohio. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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NEW-"  NOVEL, 


Tf1*  Columbian  Pottery 
•t>land  Brick  Kiln. 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 


ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 

THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 

A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 

Full  .  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 

_ - - 


MONON  ROUTE 


~c11~Iouisyiue.mewaibamy >  Chicago  iff 

m  5  w  v  -"ft 

IHE  SHORT  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

m 

GUEST  HfiD  GUEST. 


The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


s 

PATENT  (ADJUSTABLE)  OIL  BURNER 

Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  0., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  flarket.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen:— Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  1G  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


The  New  South  XX. 


THE  HEW  SOOTH 

and  Frogs,  and  our  Improve 


Write  to  us  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  New 
South  X  and  New  South  XX  with  or  without  our 
novel  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  and  Steam  Dies, 
also  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars, Crushers,  Switch- 
Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies,  Etc. 


l[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


J.  C.  STEELE  &.SOJ*,  Statesville,  Ki.  C. 
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Mattson  s  Improved  Dump  Wagons 


FOR 


BRICK, 

STONE, 

LIME, 

SAND, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


\VfEIGHT  about  2,500  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable, 
*  v  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easy  as  a  two-wheel  dump  cart, 
an  I  brick  yard  supplies.  Send  for  price  list,  etc. 


ISAAC  MATTSON,  Wagon  Builder, 


consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick.  Made  to  carry  from  1,000  to  2,000 
The  body  runs  back  on  rollers.  Also  manufacture  a  line  of  carts,  wheelbarrows 

Northeast  Corner  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  30th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  shock  Portable  hast  art  Panel  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  tlie  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 


What  Users  say  of  the 
MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says :  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 
all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 
I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


YA^E  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


PEXER8EN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  lake  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  ceDt.  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E -  downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain.  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 


For  particulars  address 


Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 


1\  I,.  YOUNGKEN,  Oakland,  Gal. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415,773,  415,774.) 


ROCK  FACE.  iTOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston.  (_  L1CENCEES 

”1  I  NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago.  ) 


Fit  n  ucv  CHA1N  BELT1NG 

.  11.  Kj.  lVlC  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  APPROVED  ;.7PL1ANCES  for  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  deri ved.f  rom  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  unifcrm  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  eld  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


No.  4  CUTTING  TABLE— MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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WE 


are  the  only  Manufacturers  of  BRICK  DRVER  CARS  whose 
business  is  exclusively 


ALL  OTHERS  manufacture  them  simply  as  a  side-line.  This  enables  us  to  turn  out  better  goods  for  less  money 
than  others  and  our  experience  has  taught  us  to  build  nothing  but 


ALL  STEEL  CARS. 


Manufactured  only  by 


Write  for  Complete  Catalogue. 


The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  and  MT g.  Co., 

961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Please  mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Brick  Machines, 
Pug  Mills,  •  •  • 
Disintegrators, 


♦ 

i 

: 

; 

* 


...OF  THE 


Latest 
type. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONHTHHN  CREHCER’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CiRNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  =  =  -  PENN. 


®®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 
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Steam  Engines, 

Steam  Boilers, 

Steam  Pumps, 
Shafting,  Pulleys, 

Hangers,  Couplings. 


! 

IGS.  f 


! 

! 


Plain  and  Ornamental 

. . .  Brick  Molds, 
Forms  and  Plunger 
Feet,  for  Dry 

Pressed  Brick. 


If  so,  don’t  forget  that  we  furnish  forms  and  molds  for  all  shapes.  Our  molds  are  all  made  to  gauges,  and  are  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Send  us  cuts  of  the  shapes  wanted,  and  we  will  mail  you  prices  on  same.  All  work  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  J.  M.  Ervin  Special  Machine  Co., 


Presses  and  Dies  for 
Drop  Forgings  and  Paper 
Cutting,  Combination 
and  Blanking  Dies  for 
Sheet  Metal  Work. 


i 

: 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Special  Machinery  and  Tools  for  all  Purposes. 

25=27  Champlain  and  4  Long  Street, 

—  n  fvfi  Aisin  OHIO,  U.  S.  a  — . 


! 

: 


•  •  • 

Dry  Brick  Presses, 

Single  Re  Presses, 
Double  Re-Presses. 


-*THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES- 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers 
Kiln  Doors, 
Orate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG  CO., 

Cleveland.  <3. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

- - 

Office  of  Port  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 

Meant.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO. 


120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


SOLiH  OlRI'lUpRCTU^Hl^S, 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  II1I1. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  It. 


We  alcutays  Prove  it  in 


the  End. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 


IN  BURNING  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK . 


OFFICE  :  No.  2  Builders’  Exchange. 


WORKS  at  East  Buffalo. 


OFFICE  OF 


BRUSH  BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDING  BRICK. 


-4^  RICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones, 
r  j  ing  address  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  theW.  A.  WILFORD 
which  holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and, 
ness  and  color,  and  with  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle, 
by  the  burner  while  burning,  therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results 
The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using  our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges 
builders  and  burners  for  same. 


should  write  to  the  follow- 
CONTINUOUS  KILN, 
all  Brick  and  Tilemakers. 
burns  all  of  uniform  hard- 
as  every  brick  can  be  seen 
are  guaranteed  or  no  money, 
are  low.  We  keep  expert 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  7, '1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co.,  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Man. 

Dear  Sir:— Having  seen  your  Kilns  in  operation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  meets  the  requirements  of  Brickmakers  in  bringing  out  uniform 
burns,  with  a  small  amount  of  fuel,  we  have  decided  to  put  in  one  of  your  large  size  kilns,  and  herewith  enclose  order  for  same,  with  the  amount 
charged,  and  ask  you  to  come  on  at  once,  and  superintend  erection  of  same.  Yours  truly,  BRUSH  BROS. 


Write  us  for  Information  and  Testimonials. 


The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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KILN  ttHIAEIlL 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen: — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  al!  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

Por  farther  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

f  Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmcn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represen  is  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contaj  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BEIOK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  ; 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
Kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALT. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  he  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana  .li  e.  f  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

cr-* - - ■■  ■  •+. - *'-® 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding-  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


|  IN  STOCK:  j 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


- • - 


0PECL4.LTIEB  : 

The  f(HW  gUflRBR  and  IWOJSLRI^CH 

Tempered  )Wud  JHaohines  and 
The  JtEW  DAYTOrUAJ>i 

Stiff  JHud  Brisk  and  Tile  IWaahines. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY  40,000  TO  50,000  PER  DAY. 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

QUAKER 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  per  day. 


WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 


PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your.order,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 

.  - • - 


S.  K.  FLETCHER,  Agent, 

Sueeessoi*  to  FhETCflER  &  TJ-lO(VIHS, 

„ _ INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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fiECjUEIiLi  I]V[Pf}OVEt)  CbflY  PUEVE^IZEp 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running'  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearing's  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 


used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWELL  UWIVEB8HL  HULL  CO., 


Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building.  U0117  Vfirlr  If  Q  fl 
26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets,  "Gn  1  Ullv,U.0.H. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street. 
MARION.  •  OHIO. 


yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago, f about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  rnisn 
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fll  II  VERY  LOW  PRICE. 


CIRCULARS 

quoted  intending  pur¬ 
chasers. 


PIICWGHN  BRICK  RRD 
TILE  PIRGUINE  CO., 


Morenci,  Mich. 


FOR  a  daily  output  of  12,000  to  20,000 
first  class  brick  it  has  no  equal. 
For  tile  it  is  superior.  With  Pug-  Mill 
as  shown  in  cut  it  has  a  positive  feed. 
Mixes  and  pugs  the  clay  thoroughly; 
making  the  output  unexcelled.  With 


Safety  Hinged  Nose  Piece, 
Steel  Shafts, 

Extra  Long  Bearings, 
Solid  Main  Frame  and  Tub, 


And  many  other  important 
improvements;  it  is  a  very 
desirable  machine  to  have. 
Address  the  Manufacturers, 


II  SILL  SIZED  [MINE 


Drake  s  Standard  ITIhcaine  Works, 


HANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  flACIilNERY. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


Factory,  7  &  9  Garden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  300  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO.No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill. ;"John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  <fe  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  <fe  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Minns,  EnEVATons,  CnAY  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granueators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulatois;  also  Hayt  A  Alsip 
May,  Purington  &  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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It’s  a  Sure  Thing  + 


That  a  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR  will  work  any  clay 
direct  from  the  bank.  It  pulverizes  the  clay,  separates  the 
large  stone  and  grinds  the  small  ones.  It  never  chokes  or  clogs. 


York  Corners,  Me.,  July  30,  1894. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  how  the  two  disintegrators  purchased 
of  you  were  doing,  will  say  they  are  ALL  RIGHT. 

They  do  the  work  satisfactorily  in  every  way.  It  separates  the  stone  from  the  clay,  and  dis¬ 
integrates  the  clay  thoroughly. 

1  can  recommend  it  to  any  one  that  wants  a  Disintegrator,  believing  it  to  be  as  good,  if  not 
the  best  in  the  market.  '  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  NORTON. 


We  ship  every  machine  on  trial,  if  they  fail  to  do  as  claimed  for  them,  no  sale. 
Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

C.  St  n.  POTTS  St  CO.. 

420  West  Washington  St.,  INDIHNRPOLIS,  1  N  D. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


£  Clay  mills. 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and  c 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


nirmrmfiiimiiiiii  ujnmnnTHTI  I  lirililiin 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
C^-^TO  ORDERS 


It  will  work  successfully  where  others  have  failed. 


266 


THE:  CLAY=WORKER 


The  PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKER  S 

FAVORITE 


Send  j For*  Catalogue. 


WEIGHT,  8000  Pounds. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFC.  CO.. 


Lancaster.  Pa 


Reliable  Estimates  and  Plans  of  Complete  Plants  furnished  on  application. 
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The 


Penfield 


Accomplishes  all  that 
other  dry  press  machines 
do,  and  then  goes  ahead 
and  gives  the  brick  an 
extra  pressure  with 
increased  force  and 
length  of  stroke,  mak¬ 
ing  the  brick  denser, 
stronger  and  more  per- 

. . .  . 11111111# 

PENFIELD  4-MOLD  PRESS,  nodel  D3.)  r  .  • 

’  feet  in  every  way. 

It  puts  more  clay  into  a  brick  of  a  given  size  than  is  done  by  any  other 
machine  on  the  market. 

Strength  of  pressure,  length  of  pressure  and  repetition  of  pressure  are  three  of  the 
features  which  place  the  Penfield  Press  and  its  products  ahead  of  all  others. 

For  particulars,  address, 


J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 


.Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 


Dry  Press 
Bricky, 
flachine 


•M 


J 


W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U  S.  A 


tT.  'W„  P'EMFIEIL.D  db  SOKT,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutters. 


Brick  Represses. 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills. 


Clay  Crushers;  Stone  Separators. 


Dry  Pans;  Wet  Pans. 


Some  Things  We  Make : 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines. 


Screens. 


Clay  Elevators;  Conveyors. 


Clay  Cars. 


Winding  Drums. 
Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Etc. 


Send  fot*  Catalogue. 


Auger  Brick  Machines; 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  for  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc. 


Stock  Brick  Machines, 

For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators. 
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The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


We  suggest  that  you  visit  Canton.  A  plant  has  just  been  erected  at  Canton  in  which  every  machine  is  ol 
Bonnot  Company  make. 

If  You  see  it  Work  You  Will  be  Convinced* 


Write  for  catalogue  of  brick  or  pottery  machinery. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPHNY, 


Canton,  Ohio 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZES. 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  RRV0LVIN8, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
'Brick  Presses. 


WHIM 
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C^When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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OUR  SRBCIJLUTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 

^-*OOOW]t)QOo6^ 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  ^.Ta"1" 
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It’s  a  Sure  Thing, 

That  the  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine  will  make  more  and  better  brick 
with  less  labor  and  power  than  can  be  done  by  any  machine  now  on  the  market. 


It’s  a  Sure  Thing 


It’s  a  Sure  Thing. 


That  this  machine  will  work 
any  clay  direct  from  the  bank, 
without  the  use  of  an  extra 
PUG  MILL. 


That  it  is  the  largest,  strongest  and 
most  durable  machine  made. 


It’s  a  Sure  Thing 


That  it  will  make  brick  which 
always  have  clean  sharp  corners 
and  smoothe  surfaces,  that  will  dry 
and  burn  as  straight  and  square  as 
the  moulds  they  were  made  in. 


It’s  a  Sure  Thing_^ 

That  you  will  make  no  mistake  when 
you  purchase  a  plant  of  POTTS  MA¬ 
CHINERY.  . 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  clayworking  machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
estimates  on  plants  of  any  desired  capacity.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

C.  <fc  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


420  West  Washington  Street, 


/A/J/AAVl  1  INJJ. 


The  clay-worker 
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A  New  Deoarture  in  BricK  Machines 

THE  HORIZONTAL  ANDER50N 


Que  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 
^  No  out  side  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY ;  simple  in  construction 
and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that  shown 
in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  prices,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  beginning,  and 
make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit 
and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20, 1894. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  season 
has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson  superior  to 
any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  all  stones,  of 
which, unfortunately  for  us, we  have  a  great  many  to  contend  with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 
Willis  Privett,  Manager. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE. 


THE  HPEHSOH  FOIIHDHY  k  D1HGHIRE  WORKS,  -  -  HRIlJISi,  Indiana. 
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A  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug-  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


Ttie  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  [Decliine. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  y/2 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington ,  Ohio • 


ALL  OF  OUR  MACHINERY  IS  BALL  AND  PIN  BEARING  -» 

GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

J.  W.  HEISER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  of  cmYWORKIHG  UCHltlERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  C 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

For  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick* 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical • 

Best  Material  and  Work m a ush ip . 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use . 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of'  all  capacities. 

PUG  MIFFS  T1U\T  PUG  TUB  CFJLY. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 


IT  WILL 


ADDRESS  E.  JVl.  PBEESE  &  CO., 

BA.PION,  OHIO. 
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BBIGK  HUD  TILE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


TH6  DECHTUR  LEHDER  7\AFG.  CO. 


Auger  Brick  Machine. 


WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US  AT  HOME.  •  •  • 


- OFFICE  OF- - 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Company. 


Decatur,  III.,  March  26,  1894. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen — The  outfit  of  Brick  machinery  made  by  you  for  us  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  We  understand  your  automatic  cutter  is  a  iccent  design,  and 
we  would  say  that  it  deserves  especial  mention  lor  its  simplicity  and  perfect 
working.  Yours  truly, 


THE  TUTTLE  BRICK  CO., 

JOHN  DILLER,  Mauager. 


Our  line  is  complete.  Send  for  printed  matter. 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


9 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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“PLYMOUTH 

Prick  and  Tile  Machines. 


: 

) 

! 


“The  Best  we  ever  saw,”  that’s  what  they  all  say!! 


Kirby,  Ohio,  June  11,  1894. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  tile  machine  that  1  bought  of  you  is  a  perfect 
machine.  1  am  running  it  the  second  year.  This  year  I  bought 
tlm  automatic  self-cutting  table  and  it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever 
It  saves  one  man,  also  cuts  them  true,  every  tile  is  like  the 


saw. 

other. 


GEORGE  FISHER. 


Machine,  with  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table. 


IT  Pays  •  •  • 


To  buy  our  machines  because  they  save 
you  money,  time,  labor  and  a  vast  amount 

of  annoyance. 


» 

t 

* 

* 

) 

t 

# 


ELDORA,  IOWA,  July  16,  1894. 

Gentlemen:— In  response  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Brick 
and  Tile  Machines  you  sold  us,  we  are  happy  to  state  we  have 
both  in  operation  and  each  is  giving  entire  satisfaction,  even  be¬ 
yond  our  expectations  or  your  representations.  We  easily  turn 
out  30,000  good  bricks  in  ten  hours,  and  18,000  to  20,000  three  inch, 
three  and  one-half  inch,  or  four  inch  tile  is  our  regular  10  hours 
work.  To-day  we  are  making  brick  and  much  of  the  time 
are  making  seven  cuts  per  minute,  or  84  brick,  5,040  per 
hour,  or  50,400  in  10  hours.  We  have  made  as  many  as 
1,200  good  four  Inch  tile  in  thirty  minutes  since  receiving  your 
automatic  tile  table.  We  think  the  machine  can’t  be  beat  and 
will  take  pleasure  in  showing  their  operations  to  any  one  you 
may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  us. 

We  remain  very  truly  yours, 

ELDORA  CLAY  M’F’G.  CO. 


“D”  Machine,  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table.  For  cutting  tile  from  to  8  inches;  also  building  blocks. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and  estimates 
on  entire  outfits, 


The  •  •  •  • 

Fate  Gunsaullus  Co., 

Plymouth ,  Ohio , 


Richland  Co. 


! 

* 

* 

i 


KELLEY,  IOWA,  June  11,  1894. 
Gentlemen:— The  automatic  cutting  table  is  working  nicely. 
If  I  could  have  had  it  10  years  ago  I  would  have  been  a  richer 
man  to-day.  No  tile  works  ought  to  run  without  one. 

Respectfully, 

J.  M.  STARK. 

•  •  •  • 


THE  FHEY-SHECK^EK  COJVIPAHY’S 

Special  Bucyrus  Giant  Machine. 
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WE  STUDY  TO  PLEASE. 


|  Few  Sopiples 


Just  to  give  you 
an  idea.  That’s 
All. 


No.  i  Giant  Machine  and  Automatic  Table. 


Clay  Elevators. 


Dump  Cars. 


Pulleys,  Shafting  and  Belting. 


Couplings,  Hangers,  Etc. 


The  EREY-SHECKLER  CO.,  -  Eucyrus,  Ohio,  ZJ.  S.  1. 

Manufacturers  ot  a  Complete  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery.  Also  builders  of  the  Celebrated  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 

...  Send  for  Catalogues.-——.- . ■  ..... 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  iBelouu  Lianeastet*  five., 


+•  PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN.  •+ 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 

CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- ^.JSJ  ZD - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CHSTINGS  OF  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS, 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Meotion  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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DRYER  CARS. 


•••  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 

K  t  iia 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO.. 


Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Be  lorn  Lianeastet*  Jive., 


PHILADELPHIA.  PENN. 
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Simplicity,  #  # 

Strength, 

Durability, 


Are  Prominent  Features. 


Tfl' TheuUNEQUALED  STRENGTH  and  POWER  of  our  “New  Haven”  Brick  Machine 
is  fully  recognized  wherever  known,  and  the  increasing  sales  prove  its  Popularity. 

You  can  obtain  information  promptly  by  addressing 

The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven.  Conn 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r 
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Wonder  Machinery. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander 


capacity,  25,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile  Machine  ;  capacity 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 


lySeno  (or  No.  u  Catalogue  lor  funner  particulars. 


FRANKFORT,  INI>. 


Sept.,  1804. 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


Vol.  XXII,  No.  3 


ADMA  J.  WECKLER, 

_  Divf.rsy  and  Clybourn  Aves. 

Telephone. 

WECKLER  BRICK  CO., 

WE8TERN  AND  ADDISON  AVES. 

T  ELEPHONE. 

WECKLER-PRUSSING  BRICK  CO., 

_  Blue  Island,  III. 

Telephone. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

517  Ogden  Building,  34  Clark  St. 
TELEPHONE  5044. 


_SECQETARY'8  OFFICE L 


MILWAUKEE  BRICK  &  CER1ENT  CBIRPRHY, 


Chicago,  July  18,  1894. 

WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago, 

Gentlemen: — We  have  had  one  of  your  twelve  track  dryers  in  use 
for  nearly  two  years  and  two  six  track  dryers  for  more  than  one 
years.  Since  you  have  improved  these  dryers  by  means  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  tank  and  pump  system,  we  are  drying  175  to  180  M  bricks  per 
day,  with  a  saving  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  steam  used  under  the  old 
system.  It  is  possible  to  dry  up  to  200  M  brick  every  24  hours,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  ware,  and  we  have  done  this  on  several  occasions 
when  we  were  compelled  to  run  overtime. 

Our  experience  with  other  dryers  formerly  used  on  our  plant  and 
the  results  obtained  by  other  manufacturers  in  this  neighborhood 
with  hot  air  and  fire  dryers,  qompels  us  to  say  that  in  our  estimation 
your  dryers  are  more  economical  and  show  better  results  than  any 
we  have  seen.  We  use  two  boilers  5x18  feet  for  these  dryers  and  at 
times  have  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  steam  used  to  prevent  getting 
the  bricks  too  dry.  Pressure  carried  85  pounds. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WECKLER-PRUSSING  BRICK  CO., 

Alexander  Prusstng ,  Secretary. 
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SUITE 

Telephone  1620. 


1013  PflBST  BUmDIfiG. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  6, 1894. 

WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Gentlemen:— Early  in  the  year  1893  we  received  propositions  from 
a  number  of  builders  of  brick  dryers  to  set  up  on  our  plant  a  brick 
dryer  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  66,000  soft  mud  brick  a  day.  We  first 
accepted  a  proposition  made  for  a  Hot  Blast  Dryer  and  found  that 
the  performance  of  their  contract  fell  far  below  their  promises,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  disregard  the  same  entirely.  We  then  called 
upon  you  to  place  your  apparatus  on  our  plant  and  found  that  Ifrv 
gives  very  good  satisfaction  and  is  apparently  well  able  to  perform 
the  guarantee  you  gave  for  the  same. 

Y'ours  respectfully, 

MILWAUKEE  BRICK  &  CEMENT  CO., 

Per  F.  C.  Eschweiler,  Sec’y. 
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Labahn  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of 


BUILDING  BRICK. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:— MONTAGUE  BLOCK, 


W.  M.  LASLEY,  GENERAL  MANAGER. 


ROOMS  1  &  3. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  3, 1894. 
The  WOLFF  DRYER  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Ills., 

Gentlemen:— We  have  thoroughly  tested  your  Iron  Clad  Dryer 
put  in  for  us  recently,  consisting  of  three  (3)  tunnels  of  three  (3) 
tracks  each;  tunnels  being  eight-three  (83)  feet  long,  and  it  is  giving 
us  entire  satifaction.  We  are  drying  forty  thousand  (40,000)  paving 
blocks  per  day,  in  size  2-%x4-%x8%.  Our  brick  come  from  the  dryer 
perfectly  dry,  without  checks,  warp  or  twist. 

It  is  a  decided  Improvement  over  our  old  method  of  direct  heat 
flue  dryer  and  we  are  drying  more  and  better  brick  with  it  than  we 
did  with  our  old  system,  nine  (9)  tunnels,  three  (3)  tracks  in  each 
tunnel. 

We  adopted  your  system  after  investigating  others  and  can  re¬ 
commend  it.  .  Yours  truly, 

TENNESSEE  PAYING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

TT.  M.  Lasley,  Gen.  Man. 
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YARD: — Lansing,  III.,  Panhandle  R  R 
OFFICE: — 159  La  Salle  St  ,  Room  97. 


TELEPHONE:— Main  4132. 

Box  408,  Builders’ and  Traders’  Exchange. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  September  7,  1894. 
WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Gentlemen— The  four  tunnel  dryer,  sixteen  tracks,  which  you 
built  for  us  to  dry  90  M  bricks  daily,  did  the  work  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  Recently  we  concluded  to  increase  our  capacity  which 
we  could  do  with  very  little  expense,  providing  we  could  dry  the  ex¬ 
tra  quantity. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  you  mastered  the  situation  by  adding 
your  late  improvements  which  cost  very  little  extra,  and  we  are  now 
enabled  to  dry  112  M  bricks  as  easily  and  with  no  more  expense  than 
the  cost  of  drying  90  M,  and  we  feel  confident  that  if  we  were  to  run 
10  hours  daily,  instead  of  eight  as  we  are  now  doing,  that  the  drying 
capacity  is  ample  to  thoroughly  dry  the  entire  output.  We  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  commending  your  dryer  to  all  brick  manufacturer 
in  need  of  an  economical  system  of  drying  their  clay  product. 

Yours  respectfully  LABAHN  BRICK  CO., 

John  F.  Labahn,  Pres. 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 


WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  *£?£* 


Chieago,  Ill. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  359 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXII,  No.  4.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  OCTOBER,  1894.  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  404  and  405. 
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Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

^  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Ete. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 


- VSED  FOR - 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU?- - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE »  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

.«HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-*- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  jbrickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN. 


Room  817  Continental  Bank  Bldg. 

Cor.  LaSalle  &  Adams  Sts. 


Chieago. 


THE:  CLAY-WORKER 
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The  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine. 

(Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day.f  ’  ^  • 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  ail  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 


For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


Ross  Keller  Brick 
Machine  Co. 


Room  307  Laclede 
Building, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 
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THE  ANDRUS 


4-Mold 

DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Simple,  Powerful,  Durable. 


Guaranteed  against  Breakage  For 
5  YEJJRS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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••• 


THIS  + 


••• 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

FINE  ORNAMENTAL  brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

18  Reasons  whyitissuPer- 

IU  ‘V^a^uil^  ior  to  all  others- 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABEE.  ADDRESS, 


COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results. 
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NON E  CAN  COMPETE,  WITH  IT 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press 

THE  STANDARD  MACHINE  OF  ITS  CLASS. 


Every  purchaser  receives  the 
benefit  of  years  of  experience 
in  the  dry  press  process. 

The  SIMPSON  is  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  as  its  many 
successes  can  prove. 

There  are  more  of  them  run¬ 
ning  successfully  than  any 
other  machine  in  existence. 

It  was  the  only  machine  to 
receive  favorable  mention  from 
the  Official  Judge  on  Brick 
Machinery  at  the 


World’s 


Columbian 


Exposition  |j| 


Write  us  for  descriptive  matter,  prices,  terms,  estimates,  etc., 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA, 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brantford, „ Ontario. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 


Perfect  in  Mechanical  Construction. 
Least  Cost  For  Repairs. 

Noiseless  In  Use. 

Easily  Adjusted. 

Efficient. 

Durable. 

Simple. 


The  U.  S.  Brick  ^Press  embodies  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  Pressed  Brick 
Manufacturers,  and  its  record  is  proof  conclusive  of  its  perfection  as  a  Pressed  Brick- 
maker.  Write  for  new  descriptive  sheets. 

UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  WORKS, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS : 

72  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Progress  Brick  Press, 

DR Y  and  SBMI-DRY.-& 


This  machine  is  the  result  of  years  of  practical  experience  in  Dry  Pressed  Brick¬ 
making,  a  model  combining  Simplicity,  Durability  and  Economy,  as  Brickmakers  and 
Press  Builders,  we  have  entailed  every  advantage  in  producing  the  machine  for  a 
Brickmaker. 


Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and  ornamental  bricks  at  any  time 
at  our  yards.  Inspection  solicited. 


Equal  in  strength  to  50  tons  of  iron;  this  press  is  built  of  Bassic  steel 
and  best  quality  iron. 

Bearings  of  split  boxes,  and  wear  taken  up  with  kib  and  key,  hence  no 
lost  motion. 

All  adjustments  arranged  with  wedges  operated  by  hand  wheels,  no 
troublesome  liners  and  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

Only  Six  Horse  Power  required  to  operate  our  largest  6-Mold  Press. 

No  liners  to  our  mould,  no  table  to  fit  mould  into,  and  no  change  In  size 
of  bricks  by  regrinding  moulds. 


|  Of  the  time  of  each  revolution^o^gercenE  is  spent  in  high  pressure  on 
|  bricks,  permitting  all  air  to  escape,  hence,  no  seam  or  granulation,  in  the 
[  brick,  zS^perceirt.  in  charger  forwarding  bricks,  perfect  filling  of  molds  and 

undamaged  product  secured  by  this  easy  movement.  Only  32  per  cent,  in 
moving  of  the  Plunger.  — ™ 

This  machine  is  adapted  to  making  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  bricks  up  to  12 
inches  square.  Bricks  pressed  on  edge,  etc.,  etc.  We  manufacture  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  mould  presses  and  sell  them  with  a  perfect  guarantee. 


Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms  on  application.  ’ 


Tower  Grove  Brick  and  Hachine  Works, 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST',  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 


A  TRUE  TALE. 


The  largest  brick  plant  in  the  world  is 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co., 

— OF— 

Philadelphia. 

Not  long  ago  they  decided  to  put  in  a 
Dry  Clay  Plant.  They  traveled  all  over  the 
country  and  inspected  the  various  dry  press 
machines  at  work.  Then  they  put  in  a  six- 
mold  Boyd  Press.  They  worked  it  for  over 
seven  months,  and  were  so  pleased  with  it 
that  they  nought  five  more  six-mold  and  one  two-mold,  Boyd  Presses.  They  paid  tor  all 
these  presses.  They  knew  what  the  Boyd  Brick  Press  could  do.  They  knew  that  no 
othei  press  could  compete  with  it.  So  in  order  to  get  the  sole  right  to  use  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  for  50  miles  around,  besides  the  price  of  the  seven  presses, 
they  paid  us  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($50,000). 

Their  brick  is  acknowledged  by 
builders  to  be  ‘  'without  competition” 
in  their  part  of  the  country. 

Need  we  say  more  ? 


FOUR-MOLD  MACHINE. 

(REAR  VIEW.) 


Catalogue  on  application.  Circular  giving  fac  simile 
of  medal  awarded  at  the  World’s  Fair  to  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press,  free. 


The 

Chisholm, 

Boyd 

and 

White 

Co., 


For  the 


BOYB 


BRICK 


324  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


FOUR-MOLD  MACHINE. 

(FRONT  VIEW.) 
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Stedmans  impioved  Clay  Dtsintegiatois 


THE  accompanying  cuts  show  our  Improved  Disintegrator,  “two 
views,”  one  with  the  casing  over  the  cages,  the  other  with  the  casing 
removed.  This  casing,  which  fits  around  the  cages,  has  an  extension 
wing  which  extends  clear  down  to  the  base  plate,  so  when  you  remove  it 
from  over  the  cages,  they  are  presented  in  full  view, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter,  when  slid  apart,  to  reach  the 
interior  parts.  Fastened  to  the  outside  revolving  cage 
are  two  scrapers ;  the  cross-bars  of  these  scrapers  ex¬ 
tend  some  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  revolving 
cages,  and  revolve  close  to  the  iron  casing  that  fits 
around  the  cages.  This  always  insures  a  space  of  6”  to 
8"  between  the  cages  and  casing  for  a  free  discharge, 
and  the  action  of  these  scrapers  makes  it  impossible  to 
clog  in  grinding  damp  clay.  This  is  the  most  simple 
and  practical  method  to  overcome  clogging  in  grinding 
damp  clay,  and  brickmakers  who  have  had  experience 
with  this  class  of  Cage  Clay  Disintegrators  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  this  patented  improvement.  See  cut 
below. 

Improved  Scraper. 


Patented  April  10,1894.  IS  os.  518,010, [518,011. 


No.  I 


Patent  Applied  For. 


Figure  1.  This  is  the  old  plan  of  cage  construction. 

While  these  cages  do  good  work,  there  are  certain  me¬ 
chanical  faults  in  their  construction  that  require  exces¬ 
sive  power  to  operate  them,  and  the  capacity  is 
diminished.  The  four  rings  of  cage  pins  are  the  same 
length,  and  this  construction  necessitates  a  recess  in 

the  castings  to  receive 
the  ring  of  the  opposite 
cage.  The  friction  of 
the  ground  product  be¬ 
tween  this  ring  and 
cage  casting  requires 
surplus  power.  The 
pins,  or  bars,  all  being 
the  same  length,  there 
is  no  chance  for  the 
material  to  spread  and 
clear  itself,  as  it  works 

outwardly  in  the  cages,  and  if  the  feeding  is  irregular,  it  constantly  chokes  the  cages  and  checks  the  speed,  so  that  as  good  grinding 
is  not  accomplished. 

Figure  2.  The  construction  of  these  cages  is  such  that  the  best  possible  grinding  can  be 
accomplished,  with  little  power  and  little  wear  and  tear.  We  have  what  is  called  an  in¬ 
creased  clearance  of  the  cages.  (That  is,  they  approach  a  conical  construction  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  shaft  to  the  circumference  of  the  outside  cage.)  The  inside  row  of  pins  is  shorter 
than  the  second  row,  and  the  third  and  fourth  rows  increase  in  length  over  the  second.  By 
this  construction  there  is  no  recess  between  the  ring  of  one  cage  and  the  casting  of  the  other, 
any  material  that  works  behind  the  rings  being  immediately  thrown  outwardly  into  the 
cage  beyond,  for  it  has  a  free  discharge,  and  the  centrifugal  force  it  receives  will  not  permit 
it  to  lodge  between  the  ring  and  casting.  This  increased  clearance  allows  the  material,  as  it 
is  fed  to  the  cages,  to  spread  and  free  itself,  for  it  gives  an  increased  grinding  surface  as  the 
material  works  outwardly.  You  can  feed  the  material  as  irregular  or  fast  as  you  desire  and 
it  will  not  choke  or  clog  the  mill. 

Parties  who  are  familiar  with  the  mechanical  construction  of  Cage  Disintegrators  will 
understand  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  valuable  improvement.  This  cut  also  shows  the  construction  of  our  journal  bearings. 
The  arrangement  for  oiling  is  the  best  and  the  journals  are  constructed  dust  tight,  so  that  there  will  never  be  any  danger  of  heated 
bearings. 

We  can  design  these  Improved  Clearance  Cages  to  fit  the  framework  of  any  other  make  of  Disintegrators,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  any  one  who  appreciates  the  value  of  this  improvement,  with  a  view  of  placing  it  on  his  Disintegrators. 

Remember,  with  our  Improved  Clearance  Cages  you  can  do  much  more  work  with  much  less  power,  and  greatly  reduce  the  wear 

and  tear. 

For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  communicate  with 

us  before  placing  your  order. 


-  -  no  mini  Street,  flOBOBJI,  IND. 


STEDflAN’S  MACHINE  WORKS, 


r1  / 
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HOLDS  FIHST  HLA.CB  BIGHT  YB1RS. 


Morrison’s 


Improved 


WITH  LATE  IMPROVEMENTS, +£• 

The  Best  Up=draft  Kiln  in  Use. 

Who  says  so? 

Let  us  see  what  W.  H.  Perot,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  fine 
pressed  and  ornamental  bricks  and  terra  cotta  in  the  City  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  who  has  used  them  eight  years,  says  about  our  kiln.  In  a 
letter  received  from  him  under  date  September  15,  1894,  asking  for 
plans  with  which  to  put  up  a  new  kiln,  he  closes  as  follows: 

“Your  plan  of  kiln  is  the  only  one  I  use,  as  I  like  it  better  than 
any  I  know  of.” 

Will  you  not  write  us  and  learn  more  about  a  kiln  that  wears  so  well. 

|^“No  stamp  required. 


Address 


f*.  B.  JVlOf^ISOfi  8t  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335.  ROME,  GA.,  ZJ.  S.  A. 
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TDe  Eudaiy  improved  Down-mad  min. 
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the  kiln  of  the  period. 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe's  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  Prance,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


'T'HIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
,  1  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  new  ones  erected  in  Austria  (the  home 
of  Hoffman’s);  also  a  number  in  America. 

NOTE  WHAT  TUB  USBJRS  SAY. 


ioo  per  cent.  Hard  Brick,  out  of  which  are  70  per  cent.  Vitri=  0 
fied,  Annealed  Tough  Pavers. 

John  A.  Wiley,  Pres.  W.  S.  Bleakly,  Treas. 

Geo.  Allen,  Sec.  W.  Cramer,  Gfen'l.  Man. 

FRANKLIN  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 


March  19,  1894. 

To  L.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  13th  wanting  to  know 
how  we  are  getting  along  with  our  kiln,  would  say  that  we  are 
improving  steadily  as  our  men  get  to  understand  our  material. 
You  know  that  our  clay  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  kind  to  work 
that  your  kiln  ever  had  to  contend  with,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  so  small  margin  between  vitrifying  and  melting.  We 
are  now  getting  70  per  cent,  vitrified  brick  and  balance  all  hard. 
We  expect  to  do  better  than  this  soon.  I  feel  confident  we  will. 
A  kiln  that  will  burn  our  clay  properly,  will  burn  anything  in 
the  shape  of  brick  material.  Yours  truly, 

Geo.  Aleen,  Secretary. 


From  the  Russian  Agricultural  Agency,  St.  Petersburg. 

Herewith  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  erection  of  the  Kiln 
is  finished,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  our  customer 
(Prince  Kourakine)  is  very  much  satisfied  with  the  kiln  after 
same  was  duly  tried. 

We  enclose  cheque  for  balance  of  license  fee,  etc. 


From  Mr.  H.  Burridge,  Bedford. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  al¬ 
right  with  the  Kiln.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  going  well. 


From  Mr.  J.  D.  Dunlop,  Woodstock  Works,  Belfast. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  “Perfect 
Kiln”  is  doing  well,  burning  the  brick  all  hard,  at  a  cost  of  be¬ 
tween  7d.  and  8d.  per  1,000  for  coal. 


From  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Joberns,  Kenilworth. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  let  the  gentlemen  you  name  see  the 
Kiln.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  its  work. 


From  the  St.  Julian’s  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newport,  Mon. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say  that 
they  are  very  pleased  with  your  kiln,  and  will  be  willing  for  any 
intending  clients  of  yours  to  inspect  same. 

.  Secretary. 


From  the  Longton  Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stoke. 

Our  Kiln  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily,  and  we  shall  not 
at  present  require  the  assistance  of  one  of  your  men. 


From  the  Exmouth  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say 
that  they  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  way  the  Kiln  is 
working.  The  splendid  lot  of  brick  in  the  yard  is  a  credit  to 
anyone,  and  no  one  could  reasonably  expect  better. 

. Secretary. 


From  the  Stramberg  Lime  Co.,  Stramberg,  Moravia. 

After  speaking  highly  ©f  the  economy  in  erection,  and  the 
system  of  flues,  they  say,  “After  we  have  been  used  to  working 
two  Hoffmanns,  beside  the  “Perfect”  furnace,  thencsn  we  truly 
assure  you  that  we  save  20  per  cent,  burning  material  in  the 
“Perfect,”  and  attain  a  more  equal  heat.  We  can  therefore  high¬ 
ly  recommend  this  system,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  fur¬ 
ther  enquiries.” 


From  the  Rothneusiedler  Brick  Co.,  Vienna. 

The  altered  Hoffmann  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  we  save  15 
per  cent,  of  fuel  and  get  the  brick  more  evenly  burnt  by  the 
“Perfect”  system. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already. 

Agents  for  Canada,  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

SE^COOlBE,  OSyiRJi  & 


Mention  the  Clay-Workeb 
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F.'H  \SPER,'Sec’y 


W.  H.  KELSI.'Pres. 
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Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 

ffTvrttfrmTyyffrTTrfTyfyrrrT^ 


]PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treas. 


n: C.  KELSO, lAss’tSec’y. 


MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Gen’l  flgr 
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BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  tor. 


Up  hnd  Down  Drhft 

Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln 


Canada  Patent,  No.  44,615. 

ryyyyTyTT*fy*»»MffiTyyyyyTT^' 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


1 8  Kilns  in  Operation  in 

. the  United  States. 

Several  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 

-v~OCO<P<1  ADVANTAGES  OF  TUB  KILN.  WX>6-*~ 


Beware 

of 

mirioge- 

ments. 


1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even  and  gradually,  and  to 
draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure,  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra 
fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is  the  result 
of  over  20  years’  experience  of  the  inventor 
in  building  and  operating  continuous  kilns 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down  Draft  Con¬ 
tinuous  Brick  Kiln  is  perfectly  adaptable 
for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 


Write  for  Circulars  to 


Centinela  Brick 
Kiln  &  Drier  Co., 


Box  35, 
Centinela,  Cal. 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE11 
KIENy  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


A  INTEND  BRICK 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brlok 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 


Agents  for  Eastern  States  :  DeHaven  and  Charles  Lance, 
Commerial  Union  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agent  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  :  John  Co  P 
lins,  75,  76, 161  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Dried  in 


Six  Hours 


Without  Crack 


Brick 

Dryer 


w.  n  i.i 


BRICK  and  TILE 


Dried  as  fast  as  they 
ean  be  taken  care  of— 


So  Say  the  Users  in 
Their  Letter  Below 


Morenci,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  It  is  giving  us  the  very  best  of  satisfaction.  It  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  4-inch  tile  in  six  hours  without 
cracking  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every^  particular  and  would  recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The;  Clay-Worker 


Place. 
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r  CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 
NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 
BBHHCHES  ^  BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
MICH.  i  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House 


Main  Office  and  Works, 
1400  Russell  St. 


DETROIT, 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving; 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’ g  Co., 
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Brick  Cars^»^ 

And  other  Drier  equipment  is  our  specialty.  We  are  headquarters  for  everything 
in  this  line.  Our  improved  Car  has  many  points  to  recommend  it ;  it  is  well  propor¬ 
tioned  and  substantially  made;  its  construction  is  such  that  50  per  cent,  less  bolts  are 
required  than  in  any  other  make,  reducing  in  this  proportion  its  liability  to  get  loose. 
It  is  provided  with  “chilled”  Cage  Roller  Bearings,  which  insure  greatest  ease  in  run¬ 
ning  and  a  minimum  amount  of  wear. 

Our  Double  Deck  Car  is  deserving  of  special  mention  ;  the  standards  and  upper  and 
lower  cross  pieces  are  in  one  piece,  which  obviates  all  liability  to  racking,  and  does  away 
with  numerous  bolts  and  objectionable  angle  braces. 

THINK  OF  IT  !  A  6  post  Double  Deck  Car  put  together  with  only  12  bolts. 

If  you  are  overhauling  your  Drying  Plant  and  require  equipment  of  any  kind — Cars 
— Turn  Tables — Transfers — Rail — Pump  or  Tank — write  us  for  Catalogue  and  figures. 
We  have  reduced  our  prices  to  “hard  time”  basis. 


DOUBLE  DECK  CAR. 


TURN  TABLE. 


You’ll  Make  No  Mistake 

In  your  choice  if  you  select  our  Equipment  for  either  an  old  or  new  Drying  Plant ; 
and  if  in  need  of  the  latter,  don’t  fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of 


The  Standard 
Improved  Brick  Drier 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  has  been  found  to  wear  well.  It’s  no  experiment, 
but  a  recorded  success,  as  our  patrons  cheerfull  testify. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  endorsements  and  “hard  time”  prices. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIII. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  OCTOBER,  1894. 


No.  4. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  CLAY 


Number  1. 


RCHITECTURE  is  the  art 
which  so  disposes  and  adorns 
the  edifices  raised  by  men  for 
whatsoever  uses,  that  the  sight  of  them 
contributes  to  his  mental  health,  power 
and  pleasure.” 

While  it  is  very  important,  in  fact 


positively  necessary,  that  in  building, 
the  best  construction  in  all  its  various 
phases  should  be  used,  and  that  no 
slight  should  be  given  to  any  part  of  the 
work  from  the  foundation  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  roof,  it  seems  to  us 
equally  important  that  there  should  be 
a  proper  outline  and  ornamentation 
used  that  should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholder,  regardless  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  structure,  and  while  orna¬ 
mentation  does  not  necessarily  add 


anything  to  the  strength  or  durability 
of  the  structure,  it  is  perhaps  fully  as 
important  and  necessary  a  part  of  the 
building. 

The  accompanying  sketch  is  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Building 
corner  LaSalle  and  Washington  streets, 
Chicago.  It  gives  us  an  object  lesson 
showing  how  beautiful  and  attractive 
those  parts  of  business  houses  which 
meet  the  eye  as  one  walks  the  street, 
may  be  made,  and  amid  all  the  turmoil 
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and  rush  of  business  for  which  Chicago 
is  noted,  we  believe  that  such  attractive 
design  and  beauty  of  execution  can  but 
give  rest  and  comfort  to  the  passer-by. 
A  description  of  the  detail  is  unneces¬ 
sary  as  the  design  and  workmanship  are 
so  well  brought  out  in  our  sketch. 

This  building  is  thirteen  stories  in 
height.  The  facade  throughout  is  of 
terra  cotta  of  a  dark  gray  color  up  to 
and  including  the  third  story,  above 
which  it  is  finished  out  to  the  cornice 
with  variegated  shades  of  lighter  colors 
of  a  buff  tint  in  the  form  of  ashlar.  The 
cornice  develops  much  beauty  in  design, 
and  when  it  can  be  seen  through  the 
smoke  from  a  proper  distance  is  very 
effective.  Mr.  John  Ruskin  says,  “All 
lovely  architecture  was  designed  for  cit¬ 
ies  in  cloudless  air;  in  which  piazzas  and 
gardens  opened  in  bright  populousness 
and  peace;  cities  built  that  men  might 
live  happily  in  them,  and  take  delight 
daily  in  each  other’s  presence  and 
powers.  But  our  cities,  built  in  black 
air,  which,  by  its  accumulated  foulness, 
first  renders  all  ornament  invisible  in 
distance,  and  then  chokes  its  interstices 
with  soot;  cities  which  are  mere  crowd¬ 
ed  masses  of  store,  and  ware-house,  and 
counter,  and  are  therefore  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  what  the  larder  and  cellar  are 
to  a  private  house;  cities  in  which  the 
object  of  men  is  not  life,  but  labour; 
and  in  which  all  chief  magnitude  of 
edifice  is  to  enclose  machinery;  cities  in 
which  the  streets  are  not  the  avenues 
for  the  passing  and  procession  of  a 
happy  people,  but  the  drains  for  the 
discharge  of  a  tormented  mob,  in  which 
the  only  object  in  reaching  any  spot  is 
to  be  transferred  to  another;  in  which 
existence  becomes  mere  transition,  and 
every  creature  is  only  one  atom  in  a 
drift  of  human  dust,  and  current  of  in¬ 
terchanging  particles,  circulating  here 
by  tunnels  under  ground,  and  there  by 
tubes  in  the  air;  for  a  city,  or  cities, 
such  as  this,  no  architecture  is  possible 
— nay,  no  desire  of  it  is  possible  to  their 
inhabitants.”  Does  not  this  description 
of  Ruskin’s  apply  very  well  to  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  every  other  city  where 
bituminous  coal  is  used?  It  is  a  fact 
that  all  designs  of  architecture  in  the 
upper  stories  of  our  sky-scrapers  are 
lost  to  view  at  times  through  the  smoke. 
We  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  different,  when  the 
smoke  nuisance  will  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Messrs  Adler  &  Sullivan,  of  Chicago, 
are  the  architects  of  this  building,  and 


it  is  one  of  the  latest  permanent  and 
fine  improvements,  adding  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  of  the  City-by-the-Lake. 
The  terra  cotta  was  manufactured  by 
the  North  Western  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  The  successful  builders, 
Messrs.  Victor  Falkenau  &  Bro.,  being 
general  contractors  for  the  same. 

This  building  is  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  first  brick  house  built  in  Chicago 
in  1837.  A  design  of  the  same  is  shown 
in  outline  in  the  spandril  at  the  left  of 
the  entrance  in  our  sketch. 

We  might  mention  here,  as  a  matter 
of  interest  to  clayworkers,  that  there 
were  used  in  the  courts  and  hall-ways 
of  this  building  410,000  glazed  brick. 

Such  structures  as  this  express 
stronger  than  words  can  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  that  has  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  building  art, 
especially  in  that  part  devoted  to  work¬ 
ers  in  clay.  Unless  the  material  had 
been  imported,  such  a  structure,  we 
think,  would  have  been  an  impossibility 
ten  years  ago,  and  we  doubt  even  then 
if  it  could  have  been  carried  out  in  any 
such  excellent  quality  and  detail  as  has 
been  attained  through  the  efforts  of  our 
architects  and  manufacturers  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  WThile  terra  cotta  is  a  product 
known  to  the  world  for  centuries,  it  is 
«nly  within  the  last  few  years  that  it 
has  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  and  year  by 
year  the  demand  for  materials  made  of 
clay  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  replace  stone  in  all  mer¬ 
cantile  and  business  house  construction 
It  is  certainly  a  material  more  lasting, 
it  is  impervious  to  water  and  can  be 
kept  clean  in  even  so  smoky  a  city  as 
Chicago;  while  the  porous  nature  of 
most  stone  makes  cleanliness  impossi¬ 
ble.  Besides,  the  fire  qualities  of  clay 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  stone, 
which  makes  it  more  desirable. 

If  we  were  to  make  any  criticism  or 
suggestions  in  regard  to  this  and  other 
buildings  in  Chicago  where  terra  cotta 
has  been  so  used,  it  would  be  that  we 
think  where  the  plain  surface  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  terra  cotta  blocks  very 
much  resembling  stone  laid  in  ashlar, 
a  good  first  quality  re-pressed  brick, 
made  perfectly  impervious  to  water  as 
the  terra  cotta  is,  would  give  a  better 
eflect,  as  the  terra  cotta  ashlars  look  as 
though  they  were  intended  to  have  the 
effect  of  sawed  stone,  and  we  believe  in 
strict  adherence  to  truth  and  do  not 
believe  in  putting  a  stone  appearance 


to  any  clay  product.  Such  brick  as  we 
mention  can  be  had  in  this  country  in 
almost  any  shade  of  color  that  is  desired, 
and  at  a  cost,  if  not  less,  certainly  not 
exceeding  that  of  terra  cotta. 

The  vast  strides  for  the  better  made 
by  the  American  architects  during  the 
last  decade  in  the  matter  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  their  insistance  upon 
the  use  of  better  materials  should  stim¬ 
ulate  the  clayworker  to  renewed  effort. 
We  do  not  intend  to  lay  any  shortcom¬ 
ings  at  the  door  of  the  workers  in  clay; 
on  the  contrary  we  think  the  architect 
may  now  ask  for  about  what  he  will  in 
their  lines  and  find  his  needs  supplied, 
but  if  the  clayworker  can  make  what  is 
already  good,  better,  it  is  his  privilege 
and  duty  to  do  so,  and  be  ready  to  meet 
every  demand  that  the  art  and  science 
of  the  time  can  possibly  call  for;  and 
not  only  that,  but  to  invent  material  for 
which  a  demand  shall  be  made,  once  it 
is  made  known  to  the  architects  and 
builders.  Fax. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

IN  THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 

American  Gold  Used  in  Decorating  Eu¬ 
ropean  Clay — American  Designers 
in  Clay,  and  European  Opin¬ 
ion  Thereon. 

BY  RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 

HE  greatest  of  the 
moderns  of  the 
Semitic  race,  he  of 
whom  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Queen 
herself  was  by  birth 
Queen  of  England, 
but  Empress  of  India — “by  the  grace  of 
Disraeli” — once  crushed  a  titled  Loid- 
ling,  who  twitted  him  about  his  origin, 
with  the  courteous  retort:  “You  count 
respectability  by  generations,  we  by 
centuries.”  In  the  World  of  Ceramics, 
time  counts  about  the  same. 

From  the  Ganges,  the  Nile  and  the 
Mississippi,  come  the  pottery  of  the  un¬ 
known  and  forgotten  peoples,  but  the 
form  is  sometimes  singularly  alike; 
enough  at  least  to  almost  claim  in  some 
instances  a  family  resemblance,  as 
strongly  marked,  as  the  wooden  images 
brought  from  the  modern  Indian  vil¬ 
lages,  from  the  Northern  Pacific  coast, 
and  set  up  in  the  Southern  end  of  the 
World’s  Fair,  bore  to  graven  monumen¬ 
tal  stones  found  in  the  deep  forests  of 
Guatemala.  These  Indians  dating  her¬ 
aldic  descent  from  their  mothers — not 
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their  father’s  tribe — which  is  a  Europe-  J 
an  “notion.”  „ 

The  great  complaint  made  by  intelli¬ 
gent  foreign  critics  on  American  pro¬ 
ducts,  in  all  branches  at  the  late  World’s 
Fair,  was  the  lack  of  originality  and  in¬ 
dividualism.  They  forgetting  that  the 
entire  white  population  must  at  best 
count  their  /‘native”  claims,  as  Disraeli 
told  the  Lordling  to. 

They  must  be  helplessly  more  or  less 
imbued  with  the  remains  of  European 
blood  and  ideas.  In 
both  color  and  form 
this  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  to 
some  extent  hold 
true,  more  than  in 
speech  even,  for 
many  generations 
to  come,  even  sup¬ 
posing  there  were  to 
be  no  emigration  to 
either  Atlantic,  or 
Pacific  coast — Mon¬ 
golian  and  Europe¬ 
an. 

A  writer  says  in 
a  late  magazine: 

“There  are  few  who 
give  even  language 
a  second  thought. 

I  wonder  how  many 
know  that  the  Ro¬ 
many  is  the  only 
race  that  without 
land,  government,  or 
religion,  without 
history,  or  writing 
of  any  sort  whatever, 
preserves  a  language 
of  its  own,  while 
speaking,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  an¬ 
other  with  equal 
fluency  ?  No  other 
race  unless  a  con¬ 
quering  race,  was 
ever  able  to  preserve 
its  language  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  no 
other  race  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  been  an  habitual  speaker 
of  two  languages,  learning  as  it  does, 
to  speak  with  ease  and  grace,  without 
the  aid  of  books  or  teachers,  any  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  much  spoken  in  its  hear¬ 
ing.  But  rich  as  the  old  tongue  is  said 
to  be;  embalming  in  each  word  a  thous¬ 
and  thoughts,  a  thousand  associations 
that  thrill  in  the  soul  of  these  children 
of  the  tents  as  an  echo  of  far-off  times; 
for  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  the  Danube, 


the  rivers  of  America  and  Australia, 
have  heard  and  will  hear,  this  old  lan¬ 
guage,  and  some  of  the  starlight  and 
moonlight,  and  the  flow  of  those  old 
tides  and  the  deeds  of  those  old  days 
haunt  the  words  on  Romany  lips  to 
this  day. 

“The  Luck  Jug,”  medalled  in  the 
World’s  Fair,  with  its  quaint  inscriptions 
pleased,  but  to  date  who  has  found  the 
incised  drinking  horn,  with  the  “Erl-son 
Troll-son,  for  the  outcast,  made  She  Me,” 


inscribed  on  it,  among  the  pottery  of 
the  Mound  Builders? 

Not  from  the  mighty  North,  but  the 
cradle  of  all  the  races,  did  the  Mound 
Builders  come. 

Masters  of  dual  speech  clayworkers 
may  be — leaders  of  dual  thought  and 
lives,  perhaps?  And  these  are  rare,  as 
good  actors  are  disproportionate  to  good 
audiences.  But  producers  of  dual 
thought  in  form,  are  rarer  than  writers  of 
good,  plays.  The  individualism,  and  the 


petty  surroundings  of  life,  will  crop  out 
through  it  all.  The  exceptions  are  not 
the  rule. 

I  send  you  herewith  two  articles,  both 
by  the  same  designer,  and  both  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  the  World’s  Fair.  A  painter,  who 
dabbles  somewhat  in  wet  clay  also;  the 
president  of  the  National  League  of 
American  Mineral  Painters.  The  one 
piece,  might  have  been  a  European  pro¬ 
duction,  in  thought,  object,  and  form; 
although  the  designer  has  never  been 
out  of  the  country, 
and  the  article  being 
in  no  sense  a  repro¬ 
duction,  combining 
as  it,  does,  the  most 
difficult  thing  off¬ 
ered  to  a  designer. 
Namely,  a  blending 
of  metals  and  clay 
in  one  article,  with¬ 
out  rendering  either 
subservient  to  the 
other. 

The  bowl  proper 
being  in  China  clay, 
the  standard,  in  that 
much  decried  met¬ 
al,  American  silver, 
another  band  of  dec¬ 
orated  ware  con¬ 
nects  the  storyof  the 
bowl  above  it  with 
its  a  n  n  u  n  c  iation 
lilies  and  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  Hominem  Sal¬ 
vator;  the  six  feet 
and  supporting 
band  are  again  in 
silver  enclosing  Chi¬ 
na  medallions,  de¬ 
picting  the  princi¬ 
pal  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment.  These  are  set 
in  American  prec¬ 
ious  jewels,  not 
found  elsewhere, 
namely  the  fresh 
water  pearls  of  the  artist’s  native  state 
— Wisconsin.  Blue  and  silver,  being 
the  color  scheme,  the  money  value, 
$2,000. 

Now  compare  this  with  the  strong 
piece  of  native  coarse  salt  glaze  clay, 
and  the  branches  of  olives  in  relief, 
which  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  purchased  for  their  collection 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Philadelphia.  The 
first  sale  made  in  the  Woman’s  Build¬ 
ing,  and  which  no  less  an  authority 
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than  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler,  of  New 
York  City,  in  a  recent  lecture  upon 
“Decorative  and  Applied  Art,”  said, 
“that  in  all  the  Ceramic  Art  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  brought  together  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  the  only  original  thing,  came  from 
Milwaukee,”  which  is  not  bad  for  our 
“German-Athens.”  Sogenannte  Bierburg. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 


AST  month  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions 
were  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  bookmak¬ 
ers  building  houses; 
1st,  Selection  o  f 
lot;  2nd,  Suitable 
material;  3rd,  Master  builder;  and  4th, 
Purchase  of  supplies. 

When  we  for  instance,  come  to. buy 
mill  work,  we  shall  need  to  go  carefully 
over  the  whole  operation,  select  our 
doors,  sash,  finish,  outside  and  inside 
shutters,  hand  rail  and  balusters,  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  not  forgetting  time  and 
place  of  delivery  and  with  this  informa¬ 
tion  the  time  the  goods  are  to  be  paid 
for. 

Then  from  among  those  persons  with 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing — 
say  three  mills  of  undoubted  reliability; 
mills  that  have  always  fulfilled  their 
contract  to  the  letter  in  quality,  quanti¬ 
ty  and  time  of  delivery,  to  these  send 
our  specifications.  From  them  if  our 
reputation  is  first-class,  we  shall  receive 
a  fair  quotation.  That  is  a  simple 
operation  but  it  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
work  we  must  do  with  every  tradesman, 
stonemason,  bricklayer,  carpenter, 
plumber,  painter,  plasterer,  hardware 
and  various  minor  workmen. 

Make  it  a  point  if  any  one  of  these 
parties  fails  to  fulfill  his  contract  to  the 
letter  that  you  have  no  further  trade 
for  him  under  any  pretext,  don’t  sue 
him  or  have  any  words  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  pay  your  bill  and  be  rid  of  such  an 
undesirable  friend,  it  pays  you  always, 
that  people  should  respect  you  and 
value  your  custom,  so  much  that  they 
will  gladly  come  up  to  the  mark. 

A  few  years  ago  an  order  was  sent  for 
a  lot  of  mill  work  amounting  to  $380, 
and  after  fully  specifying  the  goods  in 
detail  at  the  bottom  were  the  words, 
“inside  shutters  for  all  the  above  named 
windows;”  the  clerk  who  made  the  bid 
copied  that  line,  in  his  bid,  but  forgot 
to  count  in  the  price  of  the  shutters 
amounting  to  about  $80;  but  when  the 


goods  were  furnished,  the  firm  that 
shipped  them,  never  for  a  moment  dis¬ 
puted  that  they  were  bound  by  their 
agreement,  consequently  that  firm  bids 
on  every  job  I  have  to  let,  and  it  has 
paid  them  well  for  fulfilling  to  the  let¬ 
ter  their  contract. 

It  will  be  found  profitable  to  make 
these  sub  contracts  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail — let  the  plasterer  furnish  only  labor 
you  buy  the  sand,  lime,  hair  and  plas¬ 
ter  for  his  use. 

Treat  the  stone  mason  the  same  way 
and  likewise  the  painter  and  bricklayer; 
by  such  a  course  you  are  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  pay  for  and  know  just 
who  would  have  the  right  to  enter  liens 


on  your  building,  at  the  same  time  you 
relieve  all  these  sub  contractors  from 
the  temptation  to  work  on  to  your  oper¬ 
ation  odds  and  ends  that  they  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  from  old  buildings. 

Remember  that  good  old  adage: 
“Everybody  is  honest  until  tempted” 
consequently  be  so  honest  with  your¬ 
self  as  to  not  tempt  other  people  to 
cheat  you. 

In  a  recent  sewer  contract  in  my  town 
it  was  specified  that  the  mortar  should 
be  half  Portland  cement  and  half  Creek 
sand;  would  require  $600  worth  of  Port¬ 
land  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractor 
and  $100  worth  of  sand. 

It  is  a  sin  of  omission  to  send  out 
such  specifications,  the  cement  and 
sand  should  have  been  furnished  by 


separate  contract,  then  the  town  would 
have  received  what  they  paid  for  and 
honest  contractors  would  not  sutler  at 
the  hands  of  sharks,  who  would  put  in 
half  the  cement  and  use  bank  sand  in 
place  of  sharp  creek  sand,  as  is  often 
done  in  such  cases. 

The  same  feature  crops  out  in  the 
brick  business,  bricklayers  often  bid  lor 
brick  and  bricklaying  and  to  make  an 
additional  penny,  push  a  lot  of  weak 
part  burned  brick  into  places  where 
they  have  agreed  to  furnish  the  best  of 
hard  brick. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
builder  count  every  part  of  ths  building 
himselt,  figure  the  earth  to  move,  stone 
in  wall,  brick,  bricklaying,  days  work 
for  carpenter,  plasterer,  painter,  quanti¬ 
ties  of  lumber  and  other  material  in 
every  detail;  these  are  needed  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  sub-contractors  figures, 
that  we  may  have  full  assurance  that 
these  people  are  not  cheating  themselves 
or  us  but  will  be  able  to  complete  their 
portions,  or  failing  therein  that  we  may 
complete  the  work  ourselves  within  our 
original  estimate. 

Building  is  like  all  other  work,  buy 
at  bottom  prices  but  sure  that  you  are 
honest  enough  to  pay  for  what  you  get; 
it  never  pays  anyone  to  build  a  $30,000 
school  for  $25,000  hoping  to  make 
money  by  the  skinning  process. 

A  man’s  reputation  that  can  be  sold 
for  $5,000  dollars  worth  of  underhand 
dealing  may  be  a  candidate  for  Jay 
Gould’s  shoes  but  the  Village  Brick- 
maker  won’t  need  him  as  Executor  to 
properly  apportion  a  few  brick  bats. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 

[To  be  Continued..'] 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

MOVING  A  BRICK  RESIDENCE. 

BY  J.  A.  REEP. 

VERY  interesting  and  successful 
job  of  brickwork  has  been  under 
way  and  is  about  completed  at 
this  writing,  in  the  city  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  brickmakers  and  builders,  as  well  as 
the  owners  of  brick  buildings. 

The  job  under  consideration  has  not 
been  the  building  of  any  new  structure 
nor  the  reconstruction  or  remodeling  of 
an  old  one.  It  is  simply  the  saving 
from  destruction  of  one  already  built. 

The  march  of  improvement  and  the 
demands  of  the  hour  call  for  more  space, 
more  room,  and  residence  property  has 
to  give  way  for  business  houses.  The 
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matter  is  significant,  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  buildings  in¬ 
volved,  on  adjoining  lots ;  one  a  frame, 
the  other  brick  ;  both  dwelling  houses, 
of  about  the  same  cost  and  capacity. 
The  property  fronts  on  Wall  Street, 
north  side,  corner  of  Market  Square, 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  thronged 
thoroughfares  in  the  city. 

The  owners  decided  to  erect  business 
houses  on  this  ground,  and  the  removal 
of  the  buildings  became  necessary.  It 
was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  re¬ 
move  the  frame  structure  or  dispose  of 
it  to  any  advantage,  and  it  was  torn 
down  and  hauled  away  as  old  material. 
The  building  was  a  two-story  twelve 
room  house,  which  had 
cost  perhaps  twenty- 
five  hundred  or  three 
thousand  dollars  and 
was  looked  upon  with 
envious  eyes,  by  many 
a  poor  home  seeker,  as 
he  saw  it  torn  apart 
and  carted  away. 

The  owner  of  the 
brick  residence,  Mr. 

John  McCoy,  one  of  our 
city  Alderman, occupied 
the  brick  residence.  He 
was  satisfied  with  the 
house  and  its  situa¬ 
tion;  it  was  close  to 
his  place  of  business; 
he  was  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  fire  and 
police  call,  day  and 
night,  and  because  of 
these  conveniences  de¬ 
cided  he  would  save  his 
dwelling,  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  along  with  the 
new  business  structure. 

He  contracted  with  a 
gentleman  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  raising  and  moving  heavy 
brick  structures,  to  place  the  building 
on  the  rear  end  of  the  lot,  and  raise 
it  up  so  as  to  allow  an  additional  story 
beneath  it. 

The  house,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  is  two  stories  and  an  attic,  with  a 
square  obseivatory  or  tower  in  the  an¬ 
gle,  containing  in  all  twelve  rooms.  It 
is  a  modern  built  house  with  bath 
rooms  on  both  floor,  pantries,  closets, 
halls,  etc.,  covered  with  a  slate  roof. 
There  are  also  two  large  brick  chimneys 
in  the  middle  portion  of  the  building 
with  fire  places,  mantles,  and  grates. 
The  house  is  32x50  feet  in  its  dimen¬ 
sions  with  veranda  in  the  angle.  Part 


of  the  veranda  across  the  front  was  re¬ 
moved  to  facilitate  the  work  and  it 
would  be  dispensed  with  when  put  in 
place  finally  by  being  built  up  to  and 
made  part  of  the  new  structure. 

The  estimated  weight  of  the  house 
and  contents  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  tons,  and  required  sixty- 
eight  thousand  feet  of  timbers  as  shores 
and  foundation  sills  to  carry  the  struc¬ 
ture  into  place.  The  building  originally 
stood  about  five  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 
The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  work, 
Mr.  Abrames,  raised  the  house  from  its 
foundations  with  jack  screws  and  placed 
it  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  heavy 
timbers,  with  rollers  under  it.  He  then 


shoved  it  back  by  another  system  of 
jack  screws;  all  worked  simutaneously, 
the  whole  moving  by  whistle  signals. 

The  building  was  moved  back  in  this 
way  a  distance  of  sixty  feet.  It  was 
reloaded  on  another  set  of  timbers,  and 
carried  sidewise  six  feet,  then  it  was 
raised  up  until  it  required  a  sixteen 
foot  wall  of  brick  foundation  beneath 
the  chimneys  and  side  walls  to  make 
the  permanent  foundation  of  the  house. 

To  the  credit  of  the  mechanic,  who 
has  had  large  experience  in  this  class 
of  work,  it  is  but  due  him  to  state  that 
the  whole  task  has  been  performed 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
family,  who  have  all  along  occupied  the 


house;  not  a  piece  of  furniture  has 
been  displaced,  nor  a  crack  of  any  kind 
made  in  the  walls  or  plastering  above 
the  lower  floor  line. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  job 
has  been  a  cause  of  wonderment  to  a  set 
of  men  whose  faith  in  others  was  pro¬ 
portioned,  by  their  own  abilities.  When 
the  contract  was  let  by  Mr.  McCoy  for 
the  removal  of  the  house,  they  at  once 
gave  vent  to  their  opinions  by  remark¬ 
ing  that,  “The  fools  are  not  all  dead,  and 
McCoy  and  the  house  mover  both  ought 
to  be  arrested,  and  not  allowed  to  begin 
any  such  fool-hardy  experiment.” 

They  are  both  to  be  congratulated, 
one  for  the  successful  completion  of  the 
work,  the  other  for  the  fact  that  his 
critics  are  not  his  business  managers 
and  advisers. 

The  expense  was  necessarily  large,  but 
it  is  far  below  the  original  cost  of  the 
building,  which  will  remain  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  both  the  gentleman 
who  owns  the  house  and  the  one  who 
did  the  work.  This  we  believe  is  the 
first  job  of  this  character  that  has  been 
done  south  of  the  Ohio  river. 

We  see  here  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  brick  buildings.  The  two 
houses  were  built  at  about  the  same 
period ;  neither  of  them  old  buildings. 
But  the  frame,  which  was  not  one-third 
the  weight  of  the  brick  structure,  would 
not  pay  to  remove  to  some  vacant  lot 
within  two  or  three  blocks,  and  was 
consigned  to  the  junk  pile,  while  the 
brick  house,  because  of  its  superiority, 
was  saved,  and  remains  a  house  in  the 
city  with  tall  business  houses  all  around 
it. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  BRICKS. 

Queer  Display  in  a  New  York  Museum. 

TTJDENTS  in  the  art 
of  brickmaking, 
when  in  New  York 
City,  will  find  op¬ 
portunity  for  obser¬ 
vation  and  study  in 
the  collection  o  f 
bricks  from  historical  and  other  build¬ 
ings  which  Andrew  Saul,  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Merchant  Police  and  a 
member  of  the  Maritime  Exchange 
Museum  committee  has  just  presented 
to  the  latter  Museum. 

The  only  fault  that  can  possibly  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  collection 
is  that  they  are  in  a  wooden  cabinet,  be¬ 
hind  plate  glass,  and  thus  out  of  reach 
from  those  who  could  perhaps  learn 
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much  from  handling  and  closer  obser  ¬ 
vation. 

Aside  from  a  collection  of  Babylonian 
bricks  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Mr. 
Saul’s  gift  is  the  most  unique  gathering 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  found  place  in 
a  museum. 

The  full  collection,  as  it  has  been 
carefully  and  interestingly  catalogued 
by  Mr.  Saul  himself,  is  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Brick  from  Brooklyn  Taber¬ 
nacle,  Schermerhorn  street,  Rev.  T.  De- 
Witt  Talmage,  pastor.  Built  1870,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  Sunday,  December  22, 
1872,  and  rebuilt  1874. 

No.  2.  Brick  from  Brooklyn  Taber¬ 
nacle  again  destroyed  by  fire  Sunday, 
October  13,  1889.  The  Brooklyn  Ware¬ 
house  and  Storage  Co.,  now  on  the  site. 

No.  3.  Brick  from  Brooklyn  Taber¬ 
nacle,  on  Clinton  and  Green  avenues, 
again  destroyed  by  fire  Sunday,  May  13, 
1894. 

No.  4.  Brick  from  Old  Maritime  Ex¬ 
change,  66  to  70  Beaver  street,  New 
York.  New  Coffee  Exchange  now  on 
site. 

No.  5.  Brick  from  Old  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  Whitehall  street,  New  York. 
CJ.  S.  Army  Building  on  the  site. 

No.  6.  Brick  taken  from  the  chimney 
of  house  82  and  84  Jane  street,  New 
York.  This  house  was  built  over  100 
years  ago.  Here  it  was  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  died.  At  that  time  the  struc¬ 
ture  faced  the  river  and  its  lawn  ex¬ 
tended  to  its  banks,  which  were  about 
where  Washington  street  is  to-day. 

No.  7.  Brick  from  Clinton  Hall,  where 
in  the  month  of  May,  1849,  occured  at 
New  York  what  has  been  known  as  the 
Astor  Place  Riots.  See  Randell's  His¬ 
tory  of  the  U.  S.,  page  129. 

No.  8.  Brick  from  Washington  Hotel; 
opposite  Bowling  Green,  the  leading 
hotel  of  its  day.  Cyrus  W.  Field  building 
now  on  the  site.  (These  bricks  were 
brought  from  Holland.) 

No.  9.  Brick  from  Fraunces  Tavern, 
Broad  and  Pearl  streets,  New  York. 
The  Old  DeLancy  Mansion.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Samuel  Fraunces  in  1762  and 
opened  under  the  sign  of  "Queen  Char¬ 
lotte.”  It  had  various  names  and  keep¬ 
ers.  Here  occured  the  immortal  fare¬ 
well  of  Washington  to  his  officers  in 
1783.  See  History  of  New  York,  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  vol.  I,  page  759.  (Bricks 
were  brought  from  Holland.) 

No.  10.  Brick  from  Walton  house, 
New  York,  built  1 752.  It  is  now  known 
as  326  Pearl  street,  and  is  occupied  for 
business  purposes.  The  first  bank  es¬ 


tablished  in  New  York  was  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York  and  first  carried  on  business  in 
this  house.  Its  history  is  a  history  of 
New  York  movement.  It  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  efforts  made  by  property 
owners  of  the  east  side  of  the  city  to 
turn  the  line  of  fashionable  residences 
in  that  direction.  See  Magazine  of  Amer¬ 
ican  History,  vol.  2,  page  40.  (Bricks 
were  brought  from  Holland.) 

No.  11.  Brick  from  the  Middle  Dutch 
church,  built  in  1729,  on  Nassau  street, 
between  Cedar  and  Liberty.  It  was 
leased  to  the  Government  on  August  11, 
1844,  for  the  City  Post  Office.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  building  not  being  materi¬ 
ally  altered  and  the  cemetery  around  it 
remaining  untouched.  The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  building,  now  on  the 
site.  See  History  of  the  Churches  of  New 
York,  page  12. 

No.  12.  Brick  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
building,  28-38  Fulton  street,  the  site 


Cabinet  Containing  Old  Brick  From 
Notable  Buildings. 


now  occupied  by  the  Eagle  Warehouse 
and  Storage  Co. 

No.  13.  Brick  from  Brooklyn  Theatre. 
The  theatre  is  situated  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Tohnson  and  Washington 
streets,  was  burned  on  Tuesday  night, 
December  5,  1876.  The  fire  was  discov¬ 
ered  shortly  after  11  o’clock  p.  m.,  one 
thousand  persons  were  present,  of  whom 
278  were  burned  to  death.  The  Eagle 
Building  is  on  the  site. 

No.  14.  Brick  from  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  Sands  street,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Built  1794,  rebuilt  1811,  also  re¬ 
built  1843,  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt 
1848.  The  site  of  church  is  now  used 
by  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  Co. 
In  other  words  the  church  stood  where 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  plaza  is  now. 

No.  15.  Brick  from  Old  Delmonico 
hotel,  corner  of  Beaver  and  South  Wil¬ 


liam  streets,  New  York.  The  Pillars  at 
the  entrance  of  old  hotel  have  been 
placed  in  the  new  one. 

No.  16.  Brick  from  St.  Georges  church, 
built  1748,  on  Chapel  Hill,  now  Beek- 
man  street,  at  the  corner  of  Cliff  street, 
then  call  Van  Cliff  street.  Jordan  L. 
Mott  Iron  Works  now  on  the  site.  See 
History  of  the  Churches  of  New  York. 

While  all  the  above  historical  facts 
are  of  decided  interest  to  the  New  York¬ 
er  and  Brooklyn,  the  student  of  brick 
lore  would  find  his  greatest  delight  in 
examining  the  bricks  Nos.  8,  9  and  10, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  were  brought  from  Holland.  These 
three  bricks  are  yellow,  while  the  other 
thirteen  are  the  ordinary  red  brick,  and 
they  differ  not  alone  in  this  from  the 
American,  or  possibly  English  brick, 
but  they  are  narrower  by  fully  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  other  respects 
there  is  little  difference,  save  that  the 
yellow  brick  are  in  worse  condition 
than  the  red,  their  surface  and  edges 
having  been  chipped  so  much  that  they 
are  quite  irregular. 

While  this  may  be  taken  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Holland  brick  is  not  as 
durable  as  the  American,  such  a  con¬ 
tention  would  not  hold  unless  a  com¬ 
parison  were  given  of  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  both  kinds  of  brick  had 
passed,  something  which  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  impossible  to  provide  at  this  late  day. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  bricks  are  of  the  same 
length.  Have  bricks  been  made  of  one 
size  during  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe? 

The  brick  that  shows  the  worst  usage 
is  No.  7,  that  taken  from  Clinton  Hall 
a  large  piece  having  been  chipped  from 
one  of  the  corners. 

“How  did  I  come  to  collect  these 
bricks?”  said  Mr.  Saul  to  the  reporter, 
“Well,  I  always  had  a  hobby  for  it.  That 
collection  could  be  easily  duplicated  or 
triplicated  if  I  wanted  to  take  the 
trouble,  for  I  have  bricks  from  almost 
every  old  house  with  a  history  that  has 
been  pulled  down  in  this  city  and 
Brooklyn  during  the  past  36  years.  As 
soon  as  I  hear  that  an  old  landmark  is 
being  destroyed,  I  start  in  to  watch  it 
and  when  the  time  comes  I  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  few  of  its  bricks.  I’m  watch¬ 
ing  several  buildings  now.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  bricks  that 
Mr.  Saul  has,  was  discovered  while  work¬ 
men  were  digging  for  the  foundations  of 
the  new  Produce  Exchange.  It  had 
evidently  formed  part  of  an  old  Dutch 
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well,  was  shaped  like  a  key-stone,  and 
was  double  the  size  of  any  ordinary 
brick.  From  all  appearances  it  was 
made  expressly  to  serve  a  special  pur¬ 
pose  and  cannot  be  classed  as  part  of 
the  regular  of  some  old  time  brickyard. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Saul  has  not  confined  his  attention 
solely  to  bricks.  His  office  which  is 
on  South  street,  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Maritime  Exchange,  is  a  veriable  curi¬ 
osity  shop,  filled  as  it  is  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  the  queerest  odds  and  ends> 
planks  of  ships  sunk  years  ago,  old  dag¬ 
gers,  razors,  pistols  and  garrots. 

The  cabinet  of  bricks  has  been  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Museum.  It  is  of 
mahogany,  and  serves  as  a  pedestal  for 
an  immense  deep-sea  oyster  shell,  eight 
feet  in  circumference.  Ten  bricks  are 
to  be  seen  from  the  front,  and  three  on 
either  side.  Bric-A-Brac. 


Written  for, the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  CHINA  PAINTING. 
'  First  Paper. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


L 


HE  craze  for  China  decorat¬ 
ing  has  of  late  years  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  average  young  wo¬ 
man  does  not  consider  her 
education  complete  until 
she  has  taken  at  least  a  few 
lessons  in  this  branch  of  art. 
The  Centennial  Exposition 
marked  the  commencement  of 
this  pursuit  among  women, 
and  the  World’s  Columbian  Fair 


(  gave  it  an  impetus  which  is  des¬ 

tined  to  increase  in  the  near  future. 
Many  have  taken  it  up  as  a  pastime, 
while  others  have  adopted  it  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  and  a  means  of  livelihood,  and 
there  certainly  is  no  pleasanter  occupa¬ 
tion,  nor  more  profitable,  for  those  who 
possess  the  talent  necessary  to  insure 
success.  In  many  of  the  State  buildings 
at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  were  most 
creditable  exhibits  of  works  contributed 
by  individuals  and  associations  of  wo¬ 
men,  much  of  which  was  fully  equal, 
from  an  artistic  point,  to  the  best  paint¬ 
ing  by  professional  decorators  employed 
at  the  foremost  potteries. 

The  manufacture  of  portable  furnaces 
for  China  painters  has  become  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business  and  scores  of  kilns  of 
varying  merit  have  been  placed  upon 
the  market  to  enable  decorators  to  fire 
their  work  at  home.  It  is  possible, 


therefore,  to  procure  at  small  cost  a 
furnace  of  almost  any  desired  capacity 
for  firing  the  smaller  and  medium  sized 
pieces,  which  are  usually  selected  to 
beautify,  which  will  soon  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  the  saving  of  “firing”  bills. 
The  larger  and  more  elaborate  vases, 
which  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  aver¬ 
age  portable  furnace,  if  attempted  may 


Worcester  Vase.  King  Vase.  Peach  Blow. 

JERSEY  CITY  POTTERY. 

be  sent  to  a  reliable  pottery  or  a  pro¬ 
fessional  china  firer  for  the  final  burn¬ 
ing. 

Within  a  comparatively  few  years 
many  of  our  American  potters  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  white  china  for  amateur  decorators, 
and  certain  factories  are  now  making  a 
specialty  of  this  line  of  work.  But  al¬ 
though  they  have  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  bodies  and  shapes  fully  equal  to, 
and,  indeed,  surpassing  imported  china 
in  the  white,  our  amateurs  have,  most 
unaccountably,  continued  to  use  ex¬ 
tensively  the  foreign  wares.  This 
practice  is  not  only  un-American,  but 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  finished 
work;  it  is,  doubtless,  largely  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  wealth  of  forms  which 
are  prepared  at  our  very  doors.  The 
white  porcelain  shapes  of  Dresden  and 
Limoges  have  acquired  a  well-merited 
celebrity  among  our  china  painters,  but 
a  sentiment  has  been  lately  forming  to 
the  effect  that  American  work  applied 
to  foreign  bodies  must  produce  a  hy¬ 
brid  result  impossible  of  classification, 
and  therefore  lacks  the  value  which 
would  otherwise  attach  to  purely 
American  products  on  the  one  hand,  or 
distinctively  foreign  on  the  other.  Im¬ 
agine  Trenton  China  sent  to  England 
and  decorated  there!  How  would  it 
be  distinguished  in  a  museum  of  art  ? 
An  English  body  ornamented  in  this 
country  might  be  called  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can,  but  bow  would  it  compare  in  value 
or  interest  to  an  American  ware  deco¬ 
rated  here? 

Mr.  John  Bennett,  when  he  came  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Lambeth 
Potteries,  first  used  imported  shapes  for 
decorating,  but  he  soon  substituted 


Trenton  wares  and  finally  manufactured 
in  New  York,  his  own  faience  bodies. 
And  so  too,  Mr.  Edward  Lycett,  one  of 
the  foremost  professional  decorators  in 
this  country,  confined  his  work,  for 
some  years  after  he  came  from  England, 
to  imported  wares,  but  long  since  aban¬ 
doned  them  for  American  bodies,  prin¬ 
cipally  those  of  his  own  compounding. 
Since,  therefore,  it  is  now  possible  to 
procure  equally  artistic  forms,  for  deco¬ 
rating,  at  home,  and  at  as  low  prices  as 
have  heretofore  been  charged  for  those 
brought  from  abroad,  the  use  of  the 
former  would  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  work  placed  upon  them  by  our 
American  decorators.  This  being  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  let  us  see  what  our 
potters  have  to  offer. 

Suppose  we  first  take  up  the  opaque 
wares — faience  and  cream  colored  pot¬ 
tery,  such  as  are  produced  extensively 
at  Jersey  City,  Trenton,  Baltimore,  East 
Liverpool,  Wheeling,  Steubenville  and 
other  places.  We  have,  in  these,  bodies 
which  are  especially  adapted  to  receive 
decorative  treatment.  At  the  old  Jersey 
City  Pottery,  recently  torn  down,  a 
large  line  of  fancy  shapes  was  produced 


CANTON  CHINA  VASE-STeubenyille 
Pottery  Company. 


for  amateur  painters  and  these  are  still 
being  made  by  Mr.  John  0.  Rouse,  who 
continues  the  business  in  Jersey  City. 
Among  the  best  known  forms  are  the 
“Worcester,”  “King”  and  “Peach  Blow” 
vases,  with  many  others  of  quaint  and 
pleasing  designs.  These  are  of  an  ivory 
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white  tint  and  possess  a  plain  surface, 
particularly  suitable  for  free-hand  paint¬ 
ing.  The  latter  is  intended  to  be  an 
exact  reproduction  in  shape  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Peach  Blow”  vase  which  some¬ 
time  ago  brought  such  a  fabulous  price, 
and  may  be  procured  with  or  without 
feet. 

The  “Worcester”  shape  is  a  copy 
of  the  vase  which  was  presented  to 
General  Washington  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Vaughan, of  London, which  is  figured  and 
described  by  Jennie  J.  Young,  in  “The 
Ceramic  Art,”  page  108.  This,  while 
called  by  her  “Indian  Porcelain,”  was 
in  reality  made  at  the  Royal  Worcester 
Works.  It  may  be  interesting,  as  well  as 
instructive, to  the  reader,  to  refer  to  page 

488  of  the 
same  book, 
where  an- 


surface  for  ornamentation,  and  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  great  diversity  of  decorative 
treatment.  A  young  lady  of  Allegheny 
has  painted  one  of  these  pieces  in  a 
most  artistic  and  effective  manner.  The 
handle  is  finished  in  blue  and  gold, 
while  the  body  is  colored  a  deep,  royal 
blue,  on  which  a  central  group  is  paint¬ 
ed,  consisting  of  a  shepherd,  shep¬ 
herdess  and  lamb,  while  sprigs  of  for¬ 
get-me-nots  are  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  whole  is  reheightened  with 
gold. 

The  advanced  decorator  who  desires 
to  attempt  a  more  pretentious  style  of 
work  will  find  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  the  productions  of  the  Burroughs 
and  Mountford  Company,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.  From  this  pottery  can  be  procur¬ 
ed  undecorated  pieces  of  opaque  white 
ware  of  almost  any  form,  from  a  plain 
tea  plate  to  an  elaborately  modeled 
jardiniere  with  pedestal  support.  The 
vases  recently  produced  here  are  par- 
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other  piece  of  the  same  form,  from  the 
Jersey  City  Pottery,  is  illustrated, and  if 
it  is  desired  to  pursue  the  subject  fur¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  gain  a  more  extended 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  decorative 
treatment  of  this  shape,  another  exam¬ 
ple  may  be  found  figured  in  “The  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Porcelain  of  the  United  States,” 
page  122.  On  the  opposite  page  may  be 
seen  an  engraving  of  a  decorated  “King” 
vase,  the  subject  being  “The  Tired  Danc¬ 
ing  Girl.” 

Some  good  designs  for  decorating  are 
made  by  the  Steubenville  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  a  graceful  ewer  vase  is  a 
special  favorite.  The  body,  which  is 
known  as  “Canton  China,”  is  opaque  and 
exceedingly  light  in  weight.  The  mouth 
of  the  vessel  is  deeply  cut  at  each  side  and 
the  handle  is  formed  of  an  openwork 
pattern  of  forget-me-nots.  The  plain 
spherical  body  presents  an  excellent 


ticularly  ornate  and  graceful,  with 
their  pierced  handles,  covers  and  collars, 
and  occasionally  relief  ornamentation. 
From  no  European  factory  have  we  seen 
a  greater  variety  of  chaste  and  elegant 
forms,  which  have  been  designed  with 
especial  reference  to  artistic  embellish¬ 
ment.  The  very  modeling  of  the  pieces 
is  suggestive  of  new  ideas  to  the  artist, 
who  recognizes  at  once  the  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  of  floral  and  figure  painting  and 
the  harmonious  application  of  raised 
gold  work  which  are  presented.  In  the 
above  illustration  are  shown  four  of  the 
Burroughs  &  Mountford  vases,  whose 
plain  body  surfaces  and  openwork  at¬ 
tachments  are  susceptible  of  the  highest 
perfection  of  decorative  treatment.  As 
a  hint  to  the  amateur,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  the  taller  pieces  has  been 
finished,  in  the  decorating  rooms  of  the 
Trenton  factory,  with  a  ground  of  deep, 


mazarine  blue,  on  which  a  pea-cock  has 
been  painted,  in  raised  gold,  after  the 
Royal  Worcester  style,  the  handles  and 
collar  being  entirely  covered  with  dull 
gold. 

A  group  of  thirty-four  vases  and  jar- 
dinierrs,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  from 
the  same  works,  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  great  diversity  of  designs  made 
there  at  the  present  time.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  most  effective  pieces,  when  suit¬ 
ably  decorated,  is  the  heavy,  circular 
vase  with  lion’s  head  handles  shown  in 
the  lower  row.  One  of  this  form,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  an  elaborate  design  in 
delicate  colors  and  finished  in  mat  gold, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
American  modeling  and  painting. 

At  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
the  English  faience  of  Mr.  William 
Ault  received  much  attention,  of  which 
a  tall  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  large 
jardiniere,  elaborately  decorated  with 
relief  designs,  excited  much  admiration. 
Meritorious  as  was  this  work  of  the 
potter’s  art,  Messrs.  Burroughs  &  Mount¬ 
ford  have  surpassed  it  in  a  similar 
design,  in  fact,  one  which  might  have 
been  made  by  the  same  modeler,  but 
the  raised  ornamentation  is  simpler  and 
consequently  more  elegant.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  here  figured.  The  raised  orna¬ 
ments  have  been  left  uncolored,  but  in 
the  plain  panels  have  been  painted 
vines  and  bunches  of  flowers  in  natural 
colors.  This  piece  can  be  procured  in 
the  white,  and  the  relief  designs  form  a 
basis  for  artistic  treatment  in  coloring 
for  those  inclined  to  undertake  a  work 
of  this  magnitude.  Between  the  em - 
bossed  bands  the  decorator  may,  with 
fine  effect,  paint  arabesque  patterns, 
Cupids,  groups  of  Dresden  figures  or  any 
other  designs  which  fancy  suggests. 
This  large  piece  will  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  the  most  ambitious 
amateur. 

[to  be  continued.] 


ADVERTISING  POINTERS. 

When  an  advertiser  has  learned  what 
not  to  do,  he  has  mastered  half  the  bus¬ 
iness. 

People  will  talk.  If  you  advertise 
your  good  points  they  will  talk  well  of 
you.  If  you  do  not,  look  out. 

Nature  has  her  immutable  laws.  If  a 
man  does  not  exercise, his  blood  becomes 
sluggish.  Neglect  to  advertise  has  the 
same  effect  on  trade. — Printers'  Ink. 
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MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  PAYING 
BRICK  IN  IOWA. 


BY  E.  H.  LONSDALE. 


N  the  consideration 
of  materials  intend¬ 
ed  for  use  in  the 
construe tion  of 
city  streets  or  coun¬ 
try  thoroughfares 
the  points  to  be 
looked  into  are  numerous  and  com¬ 
plex.  Each  article  or  method  must 
stand  on  its  own  merit  and  now  after 
a  series  of  tests  and  years  of  experi¬ 
menting  the  value  of  the  respective  sub¬ 
stances  should  be  well  understood.  It 
seems,  therefore,  not  expedient  to  elab¬ 
orate  upon  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  nor  to  insert  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  excellence  of  one  or 
all  of  the  many  materials. 

The  utilization  of  wooden  blocks,  also 
squares  of  granite  and  of  softer  rocks 
with  associated  experiments  and  in¬ 
vestigations  in  order  to  ascertain  if  pos¬ 
sible  the  proper  patterns  and  combina¬ 
tions  has  long  ago  been  undertaken; 
the  value  of  asphaltum  for  driveways 
has  been  appreciated;  the  adaptation  ol 
macadam  and  coarser  roughly  broken 
rock  substances,  with  or  without  inter¬ 
mixtures,  has  already  been  looked  into; 
and  besides  these  principal  materials 
the  tests  with  others  variously  com¬ 
pounded  and  ofttimes  patented  have 
been  by  no  means  few. 

Burnt  clay  for  street  paving  has  come 
into  use  in  this  country  only  writhin 
very  recent  years;  but  a  few  seasons  ago 
American  cities  had  never  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  preparing  streets  of 
hard  burned  bricks  and  the  readiness 
with  which  almost  numberless  cities 
have  adopted  this  article  as  a  paver  can 
but  speak  for  the  article  and  its  adapta¬ 
bilities. 

Originally  the  material  nearest  at 
hand  was  the  one  adopted,  since  ordi¬ 
narily  this  could  be  laid  down  at  a  less 
expense.  To-day,  however,  having  the 
results  of  this  long  series  of  experiment¬ 
ing  as  a  guard,  the  endeavor  is  reversed 
and  the  object  now  is  to  learn  first  what 
materials  are  most  serviceable,  then  in¬ 
quire  into  the  comparative  cost,  the 
general  and  particular  efiect;  also  prop¬ 
erties  which  would  include  the  amount 
of  noise  produced  by  the  motion  of 
vehicles,  the  ease  with  which  the  street 
is  cleaned  and  the  rapidity  and  expense 


with  which  repairing  can  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Until  not  longer  ago  than  six  years 
paved  cities  in  Iowa  were  very  few,  per¬ 
haps  less  than  six.  In  one  or  two  of 
these,  tarred  cedar  blocks  were  laid  on 
boards  treated  in  a  similar  manner;  in 
the  others,  quarries  being  located  near, 
crushed  limestone  or  macadam  was  pre¬ 
pared. 

Success  at  making  a  good  paving 
brick  seemed  to  be  but  the  gateway  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  of  city  streets 
and  most  of  the  places  which  had  here¬ 


tofore  been  paved  soon  tore  up  the  old 
bed  and  put  down  brick;  other  cities 
realizing  the  importance  of  good  thor¬ 
oughfares  and  at  the  same  time  value  of 
the  new  article  immediately  began  pav¬ 
ing  until  now  more  than  twenty  of  the 
cities  in  Iowa  alone  have  their  streets  of 
vitrified  brick.  This  list  of  cities  would 
include  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 


county  seats.  Nor  is  this  work  limited 
to  cities  of  the  first  class,  but  in  some 
instances  carried  on  in  locations  where 
the  business  portion  is  confined  to  the 
ordinary  city  square. 

During  the  present  season  alone  a 
number  of  points  have  seen  fit  to  have 
their  principal  streets  paved  using  for 
the  purpose  hard  burned  brick;  and 
others  have  extensively  presevered  in  the 
work  well  begun. 

As  a  rule  this  material  is  furnished 
by  Iowa  plants,  there  being  more  than 
a  dozen  distributed  over  various  sections 


which  are  putting  out  a  superior  pro¬ 
duct.  Some  of  these  are  making  the 
manufacture  of  pavers  a  secondary  issue 
while  the  majority  confine  their  work 
to  the  construction  of  brick  suitable  for 
streets  purposes  and  even  then  are  una¬ 
ble  to  supply  the  rapidly  and  steadily 
increasing  demand. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  total 
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number  of  factories  issuing  street  pavers 
are  being  very  successfully  operated  and 
the  product  almost  invariably  is  one 
that  commands  a  ready  market. 

The  true  paving  brick  factories  vary 
somewhat  in  size.  The'greater  number 
are  running  but  a  single  machine  and 
burning  in  from  two  to  five  kilns. 
Others  have  a  capacity  of  from  60,000  to 
80,000  brick  daily.and  burn  in  as  many 
as  eleven  large  kilns. 

Stiff-mud  machines  are  universally 
used,  but  in  two  instances  the  attempts 
to  produce  a  paver  by  the  dry  press  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  fairly  successful  but  thus 
far  the  brick  made  by  this  method  have 
not  been  utilized. 

This  growing  desire  will  eventually 
bring  about  the  erection  of  additional 
plants  and  in  turn  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  reduced  as  the  distance  for 
transportation  is  lessened  and  competi¬ 
tion  grows  stronger. 

In  the  manner  of  constructing  the 
street  crossings  there  has  been  great 
diversity.  The  kinds  of  combinations 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  number 
of  localities  possessing  brick  paved 
highways.  Perhaps  the  more  common 
is  the  laying  of  a  course  ot  brick  side- 
wise  on  a  cushion  of  sand,  a  covering  of 
sand  then  an  upper  tier  of  usually  hard¬ 
er  burned  brick  upon  edge.  Other 
methods  consist  of  rubble  or  crushed 
rock,  maybe  a  concrete  prepared,  used 
as  a  base  over  which  is  the  layer  of  sand 
and  upper  course  of  brick.  At  DesMoines 
hot  tar  is  poured  over  the  brick  laid  on 
sand  over  a  six  inch  concrete  foundation 
and  allowed  to  fill  all  cracks,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  almost  if  not  quite  entirely,  the 
entrance  of  moisture. 

The  utility  or  durability  of  a  paved 
street  depends  primarily  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial  occupying  the  superior  position 
then  upon  the  character  of  the  under 
mass  and  the  general  construction  of 
the  bed.  The  upper  course  of  brick 
may  be  in  no  way  inferior,  yet  at  the 
same  time  if  the  base  upon  which  this 
course  is  put  down,  is  not  firm  enough 
to  withstand  any  load  no  matter  how 
heavy  without  irregular  depressions  re¬ 
sulting,  the  value  of  the  top  brick  is  lost 
and  the  durability. of  the  pavement  les¬ 
sened.  The  imperfect  conditions  rath¬ 
er  than  the  poor  quality  of  the  material 
is  rot  infrequently  the  cause  of  rapid 
wearing  away  of  the  regular  surface, and 
in  consequence,  brick  as. a  suitable  paver 
is  denounced  unjustly  without  know¬ 
ledge  of  theitrue  cause. 

There  can  be  found  in  this  state  just 


such  eflects  as  here  mentioned;  whereas 
on  the  other  hand  if  a  solid  foundation 
had  been  previously  secured  smoothness 
would  yet  prevail  and  the  length  of 
duration  increased  many  fold.  This 
again  but  illustrates  the  loss  of  much 
time  and  the  creation  of  great  ex¬ 
pense  by  the  prior  saving  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  through  the 
allowance  of  frail  or  imperfect  construc¬ 
tion  -work. 


DECORATED  JARDINIERE  AND  PEDES¬ 
TAL—  Burroughs  &  Mountfobd  Co. 


Experience  in  more  than  one  branch 
of  the  clay  industry  is  indeed  a  dear 
teacher. 

A  fire  proof  building  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  to-day  is  practically  a  steel  cage, 
every  particle  of  which  is  encased  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  with  the  best 
quality  of  burned  clay  wares,  the  floors 
being  filled  in  between  the  beams  with 
the  same  material,  and  in  the  finish  of 
which  o  ^mb'ntible  material  is  reduced 
to  the  limit  of  absolute  necessity. — Ex. 
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No.  92. 


BY  R.  BRICK. 


RED  BRICK  FOR  FRONTS. 

NT  item  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  clay  journals,  in  reference 
to  bricks  of  diflerent  colors  for 
fronts.  It  was  rather  the  field  against  red 
brick.  The  following  extract  gives  the 
substance  of  each:  “The  red  brick  has 
had  its  day  for  architectural  use  and  in 
its  place  has  come  to  stay  the  brick  of 
lighter  hue — pink,  buff,  yellow  and,  in 
fact,  of  nearly  every  shade.”  The  Brick- 
Builder  in  quoting  the  item  took  excep¬ 
tions  tc  the  opinion  expressed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  red  brick,  the  others  seemed  to 
endorse  the  statement. 

The  writer  wishes  to  mildly  protest 
against  such  a  sweeping  statement  con¬ 
cerning  such  a  far  reaching  question. 
“Red  brick  has  had  its  day  for  architec¬ 
tural  use,”  and  must  give  way  to  the  in¬ 
fant  upstarts,  pink,  buff,  yellow,  mot¬ 
tled,  etc.  Red  brick  have  been 
the  standard  color,  for  architectual  use 
in  our  country,  at  least,  for  three  cen¬ 
turies;  great  cities  have  been  built  with 
them,  they  have  demonstrated  their  fit¬ 
ness  by  their  durable  qualities  and  the 
permanency  of  their  color.  And  now 
they  are  ruthlessly  set  aside  by  these 
critics  who  have  just  discovered  the 
superiority  of  any  other  color  but  red. 
Why  object  to  this  color,  it  is  among  all 
the  colors  the  most  beautiful.  Red  is  the 
emblem  of  warmth  and  life.  It  harmo¬ 
nizes  perfectly  with  stone  or  marble 
trimmings.  It  is  bright,  cheerful  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

This  article  is  written,  not  that  the 
writer  “loves  other  brick  less,  but  that 
he  loves  red  brick  more.”  It  is  true  a 
buff  brick  building  standing  among  a 
score  of  red  brick  buildings,  does  loc  k 
well;  so  does  a  pink  or  mottled  one. 
Just  as  does  buff  brick  trimming  in  a 
red  brick  wall.  The  true  test  would  be 
to  build  a  city  or  a  street  full  of  yellow 
buildings,  and  compare  this  Chinese 
city  with  the  bright  clean,  red  brick 
city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  either 
case  not  the  color,  but  the  sameness  to 
which  objection  is  made.  Buff,  pink, 
or  mottled  would  invite  the  same  criti¬ 
cism,  here  is  where  the  prophets  are 
misled,  they  think,  because  a  buff  build¬ 
ing,  (perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  city,) 
is  admired,  that  red  brick  are  inferior 
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and  will  be  used  no  more  in  fine  build¬ 
ings  for  fronts. 

Just  at  this  season  the  golden  rod 
covers  the  fields  with  a  golden  halo; 
every  lover  of  the  beautiful,  admires  and 
praises,  but  where  in  all  this  glorious, 
heaven  blessed  land  could  we  find  a 
man  or  woman,  with  “American  hearts 
in  their  bosoms,”  who  would  dare  to 
say  the  rose  shall  bloom  no  more.  The 
great  Architect  of  the  universe  when 
creating  our  earth,  in  his  distribution 
of  clay,  seemed  to  say,  there  shall  be 
enough  red  clay  for  the  buildings  of 
earth,  and  a  little  bufl  to  trim  them 
with.  But  some  of  our  modern  architects 
say,  Oh,  the  Creator  was  mista¬ 
ken,  we  will  reverse  this  divine 
order  of  things,  we  will  build  the 
great  structures  of  earth  with  bufl 
brick  and  back  them  up  with  red 
brick. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  if  there 
was  no  clay  in  this  country  that 
would  make  red  brick,  the  people 
of  this  country  would  import 
them  from  Europe  or  Asia,  or  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  without  regard 
to  cost,  to  face  their  buildings 
with. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  fact 
about  red  brick  being  supplanted 
by  other  colors.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  of  all  the 
brick  used  for  fronts  in  the  large 
buildings  constructed  in  this 
country  in  the  past  two  years 
80  per  cent,  are  of  red  brick 
against  the  field.  St.  Louis  the 
great  press  brick  manufacturing 
city,  turns  out  almost  exclusively 
red  brick,  the  same  is  true  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and 
of  the  great  Hudson  river  plants, 
also  the  many  large  Ohio  plants, 
and  the  same  will  hold  good  in  all  the 
southern,  and  nearly  all  the  western 
states.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  offer 
further  proof  as  to  the  fact  that  red 
brick  are  still,  as  they  have  always  and 
probably  always  will  be,  the  standard 
for  fine  brick  buildings. 

One  of  ithe  handsomest  dwellings  the 
writer  has  ever  seen  was  built  of  dark 
red  press  brick  laid  in  marble  dust  and 
trimmed  with  gray  sandstone  and  terra 
cotta  of  different  shade  from  the  brick. 
It  was  a  gem,  and  for  beauty  and  har¬ 
mony  of  color,  hard  indeed  to  equal. 
For  a  business  building,  red  mortar  is 
preferable,  with  stone  of  marble  trim  - 
mings,  the  solid  red  walls  giving  it  a 
more  massive  and  solid  appearance. 


It  has  been  truly  said,  however,  that  a 
variety  of  pleasing  objects  charm  the 
eye,  this  applies  to  the  buildings  of  a 
city  as  well  as  lesser  things.  Hence, 
buildings  of  different  hues  as  well  as 
different  designs  present  to  the  eye  a 
variety  of  color  and  shape  that  is,  not 
only  pleasing,  but  restful  to  the  eye. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  folly  to  object  to 
brick  of  other  hues  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  That  is  not  the  object  of  the 
writer  I  would  rather  encourage  variety, 
but  do  seriously  object  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  with  their  little  brooms, 
would  sweep  red  brick  walls  from  the 
earth  like  cobwebs  from  a  ceiling.  We 


are  perfectly  willing  to  give  them 
plenty  of  room  but  cannot  give  them 
the  earth,  without  a  struggle  or  even  a 
protest. 

There  are  many  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  fine  red  brick,  and  should  these  ex¬ 
tinguishers  succeed  with  their  little 
brooms  it  would  prove  a  calamity  to  the 
owners  of  these  plants,as  well  as  the  men 
they  employ.  A  few  years  ago  when  the 
tile  drain  makers  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  were  manufacturing  red  drain 
tile  by  the  millions,  and  selling  them  to 
the  farmers,  a  few  manufacturers  who 
had  clay  that  would  burn  white  or  some 
light  shade,  undertook  to  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  in  the  Tilemakers  Convention 


declaring  that  red  tiling  were  not  dura¬ 
ble,  and  that  only  tile  made  from  fire 
clay  and  burned  to  a  light  color  were 
fit  to  put  in  a  drain.  The  makers  of 
red  tile  rallied  and  offered  such  over¬ 
whelming  proof  that  red  tile  were  more 
durable  and  superior  for  field  drains 
that  the  enemy  was  silenced,  and  red 
tile  are  to-day  used  almost  exclusively 
for  field  draining. 

The  use  of  lighter  shades  for  facing 
walls,  will  increase  the  demand  for 
bricks,  cause  more  to  be  used,  they  will 
be  used  instead  of  stone  or  marble,  but 
we  predict  that  it  will  not  lessen  in  the 
least  degree  the  demand  for  red  brick 
fronts.  The  item  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  clay  journals, 
and  went  unchallenged  except  in 
the  one  journal  mentioned,  in 
some  of  the  journals  it  appeared 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  give 
it  editorial  sanction. 

As  the  red  brick  interests  are 
so  largely  in  the  majority  it  would 
seem  that  a  statement  so  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  inteiests,  would 
not  have  gone  the  rounds  un¬ 
challenged. 

Let  us  make  buff  brick,  pink 
brick,  mottled  brick  and  red  brick. 
There  is  room  for  all.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  extinguish  red  brick 
manufacturers,  they  have  been 
here  many  centuries,  and  hope 
still  to  be  in  existence  after  the 
lapse  of  many  to  come. 


FORTY  YEARS  A  BRICKMAKER 

7"HE  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr. 
^  John  Greusel,  is  one  of  the 
veteran  brick  manufacturers  of 
Detroit  and  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Greusel  Brothers.  He 
was  born  in  Glasgow,  Ulster  county, 
New  York,  1839,  and  came  to  Detroit 
with  his  father  in  1848,  settling  on  what 
is  now  a  portion  of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Detroit  river,  where  the 
elder  Greusel  began  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  Later  he  became  connected  with 
his  father  in  the  brick  business  when 
they  removed  to  a  large  tract  of  land, 
now  in  the  sixteenth  ward  of  Detroit. 
The  firm  name  being  then  John  Greusel 
&  Son.  It  was  this  firm  that  first  intro¬ 
duced  brickmaking  machines  in  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

In  1880  the  firm  was  dissolved  owing 
to  the  father  being  elected  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  firm  of  Greusel  Brothers  was 
established.  They  have  two  plants  in 
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operation,  with  a  yearly  capacity  of  ten 
million  brick,  in  Springwells. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FUR  CLAY  WORKERS. 

No.  27. 

BY  WM,  WAPLINGTON. 

S  a  metal  we  do  not 
find  much  use  for 
the  potassium,  but 
its  compounds  and 
uses  are  very  num¬ 
erous  and  interest¬ 
ing.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  confine  ourselves  to  those  best 
known  and  largely  used,  viz., — the  car¬ 
bonates,  the  nitrate,  the  sulphates  and 
chlorates,  and  even  these  the  clayworker 
has  little  use  for  in  ordinary  unglazed 
clay  goods,  but  when  he  commences 
glazing  or  enameling  he  then  needs 
some  knowledge  of  fluxing  materials, 
etc.,  which  he  will  generally  find 
amongst  the  alkalies ,  potash  being  one 
of  the  principal  ones.  I  may  here  re¬ 
mark  that  the  maker  of  ordinary  red 
building  brick  will  not  suffer  materially 
by  some  acquaintance  with  the  alkalies, 
etc. 

Sodium.  This  is  also  a  metal  some¬ 
what  similar  to  potassium  and  like  that 
metal,  never  found  in  nature.  It  is 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  but  is 
much  easier  of  preparation  and  a  great 
deal  safer,  for  mind  you,  potassium  is  a 
rather  dangerous  metal  to  reduce,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  metal  itself  is  very  inflam- 
able  and  because  of  an  explosive  com¬ 
pound  being  formed  during  distillation. 

The  ease,  or  rather  the  comparative 
ease  and  safety  in  the  reduction  of 
sodium,  makes  it  much  cheaper  than 
potassium,  and  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
manufactured  in  larsre  quantities  for 
the  reduction  of  aluminum  and  magne¬ 
sium.  Both  these  are  now,  however) 
manufactured  by  the  electric  reduction 
process,  rendering  sodium  unnecessary, 
for  just  now  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  manufacturing  use  for  sodium. 
The  symbol,  you  will  recollect, is  Na;  its 
atomic  weight  is  23  and  its  density,  or 
specific  gravity  is  0.972,  or  a  little  higher 
than  water;  it  is  a  white  metal  tinged 
with  red;  it  is  soft  and  easily  molded  at 
about  66°  F.;  it  melts  at  250°  F.  and  rises 
in  vapor  at  a  red  heat.  If  a  piece  be 
thrown  on  the  surface  of  cold  water — 
no  matter  what  shape — it  will  rapidly 
turn  into  the  globular  form  and  roll 
quickly  about  from  place  to  place  and 


decompose  the  water  same  as  potassium 
does,  but  does  not  catch  fire ;  hydrogen 
is  therefore  set  free;  if,  however,  the 
same,  or  a  similar  piece,  be  thrown  on 
hot  water,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a 
rich  deep  yellow  color,  and  there  is 
formed  a  hydrate  of  soda  (sodic  hydrate) 
(NaHO).  * 

The  solid  residue  of  this  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  solution  in  carbonate  of 
soda  and  lime  dissolved  in  water,  then 
evaporating  this  mixed  liquid  to  dry¬ 
ness,  the  residue  is  much  like  potassic 
hydrate  in  all  its  properties  but  not  so 
strong. 

Both  a  monoxide  (Na2  0)  and  a  diox¬ 
ide  (  N2  O2  )  may  be  obtained  as  white 
powder,  but  we  must  pass  them  as  of 
little  consequence,  and  examine  those 
compounds  that  are  in  daily  use  in  com¬ 
mon  life  and  in  the  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures. 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  ( Sodic  Chloride)  or 
“common  salt”  (Na  Cl).  Very  few  think 
when  using  common  table  salt  that 
they  are  flavoring  their  food,  etc.,  with 
a  combination  of  23  grains  of  metallic 
sodium  and  35.5  grains  of  that  suffocat¬ 
ing  gas  chlorine. 

This  useful,  nay  indispensable,  com¬ 
pound  is  found  nearly  everywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  many 
places  away  down  beneath  the  surface 
of  our  globe.  Nature  prepared  this  for 
us  long  ago;  to  prepare  it  artificially, 
we  must  first  prepare  some  of  the  metal 
sodiu  m,  and  then  prepare  some  chlorium 
in  which  to  burn  it.  Everything  now 
ready  we  place  a  piece  of  sodium  in  a 
deflagrating  ladle  made  of  copper,  set 
fire  to  the  sodium  and  plunge  it  into  a 
jar  of  chlorine,  combustion  goes  on,  but 
in  a  kind  of  spasmodic  way, on  account  of 
the  sodium  becoming  coated  with  salt 
as  combustion  proceeds.  The  coating 
you  see  is  common  salt,  or  the  chloride 
of  sodium  (Na  Cl).  What  an  expensive 
luxury  common  table  salt  would  be  if 
we  had  to  make  it  ourselves! 

Although  nearly  as  common  and  as 
plentiful  as  ordinary  clay,  and  as  little 
thought  of,  it  contains  within  itself — as 
every  other  substance  does — numberless 
wonders  which  reveal  themselves  to  the 
enquiring  mind.  Not  least  of  these  is 
that  quiet  but  wonderful  power  or  en¬ 
ergy  developed  by  affinity  in  reducing 
the  mass  of  both  sodium  and  chlorine. 
We  are  told  by  Prof.  Faraday  “that  24 
parts  by  measure  of  common  salt  con¬ 
tain  no  less  than  25.8  parts  by  measure 
of  sodium,  (more  than  its  own  bulk), 
no  less  than  30  parts  by  measure  of 


liquid  chlorine,  55.8  parts  by  bulk, com¬ 
pressed  into  24.  No  known  mechanical 
force  could  have  accomplished  this,  yet 
it  results  from  agency  of  chemical 
affinity  !”■ — Faraday's  Lectures. 

Rock-salt  occurs  in  large  deposits  both 
in  this  and  other  countries,  notably  in 
Cheshire,  England,  and  in  Spain  and 
Poland,  where  it  used  to  be  mined 
same  as  other  minerals,  but  now  an  im¬ 
proved  method  prevails.  Fresh  water 
is  run  into  the  mine  which  dissolves 
the  salt  and  then  salt-brine  is  pumped 
out  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  Much 
of  the  common  salt  of  commerce  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  evaporating  sea  water.  In 
some  parts  of  Michigan  a  salt  or  brine 
spring,  and  a  lumber  mill  are  run  in 
conjunction,  the  refuse  lumber  being 
used  as  fuel  under  the  evaporating  pans, 
etc. 

All  natural  waters  contain  sodium,  in 
combination  of  course,  geneially  the 
chloride,  small  quantities  of  it  (sodium) 
occur  in  most  land  plants,  but  largely 
in  kelp  and  marine  plants,  this  is  also 
in  combination,  and  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  we  will  de¬ 
scribe  presently. 

Salt  enables  the  clayworker  to  glaze 
his  ware  very  cheaply  and  very  effect¬ 
ively — the  sewer  pipe  manufacturer,  for 
instance,  and  I  remember  the  time 
when  stoneware  of  the  common  kind, 
ink-bottles,  blacking  pots,  etc.,  made  by 
J.  Bourne  &  Sons  at  the  Denby  Potteries, 
England,  were  all  salt-glazed,  similar 
ware  in  this  country  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  is  slip  glazed. 

The  clayworker  has  not  yet  realized 
what  a  friend  he  has  in  salt,  or  in  some 
other  compound  of  sodium. 

I  have  heard  and  read  of  clays  and 
shales  that  when  made  into  bricks  could 
not  be  vitrified  by  any  heat  available  in 
the  kiln.  I  have  also  read  of  sewer  pipe 
resisting  all  attempts  at  salt  glazing  with 
all  the  heat  that  could  be  produced  in 
the  kiln.  May  be  such  clays  and  shales 
would  make  a  saleable  fire  brick.  Re¬ 
fractoriness  points  that  way.  If  the  fire 
brick  hint  is  out  of  the  question,  let  us 
consider  the  question  of  rendering  such 
clays  and  shales  less  refractory,  for  high 
refractoriness — so  far  as  I  can  at  present 
see — is  not  an  essential  in  either  sewer 
pipe  nor  vitrified  paving  brick.  I  am 
aware  this  can  be  and  is  accomplished 
by  mixing  with  other  clays,  but  in  case 
other  clays  are  not  available,  why  not 
seek  assistance  in  salt  ?  It  is  cheap, 
and  easily  applied ;  dissolve  salt  in  the 
water  used  to  moisten  the  clay  and  this 
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will  diffuse  the  salt  as  thoroughly  as  any 
way  that  I  know.  The  amount  of  salt 
to  be  used  must  be  found  by  experi¬ 
ment,  it  may  require  but  a  small  quan¬ 
tity,  or  a  weak  solution,  or  it  may  re¬ 
quire  a  strong  brine,  may  be,  a  saturated 
solution,  to  be  effective. 

This,  I  wish  to  be  understood,  as  only 
a  suggestion,  and  may  not  be  worth  the 


paper  it  is  written  on,  but  it  is  based  on 
practical  knowledge,  viz.,  that  Dinas 
silica  bricks  are  utterly  ruined  for  re¬ 
fractoriness,  after  a  good  soaking  in  sea¬ 
water. 

All  the  compounds  of  sodium,  and 
for  that  matter,  all  the  other  alkaline 
compounds,  are  considered  detrimental 
to  fire  clays,  but  the  cheaper  of  these 
compounds  may  be  of  service  to  the 
clayworker  whose  productions  have  no 
claim  on  heat  standing  capacity  ;  they 
must,  however,  be  used  judiciously  with 
clear  ideas  as  to  cause  and  effect, avoiding 
all  alluring  chance  flings  to  drop  on 
something  good. 

Rock-salt  is  generally  too  impure  for 
domestic  use,  and  too  coarse.  The  im¬ 
purities  are  easily  removed  on  account 
of  difference  in  solubility,  the  chloride 
being  least  soluble  crystallizes  out  be¬ 
fore  the  impurities.  In  Germany  and 
Poland  they  used  to  pump  the  brine  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  allow  it  to 
trickle  down  ropes  or  faggots  of  wood 
on  which  it  would  crystallize ;  the  drip¬ 
pings  at  the  bottom  containing  most  of 
the  impurities,  chloride  of  magnesia, 
etc.,  these  drippings  would  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  pans. 

Salt  crystals  are  well  defined  cubes. 
Slow  and  quiet  crystallization  gives  large 
cubes,  (bay  salt),  while  quick  evapora¬ 
tion  with  constant  stirring  gives  us  our 
finest  table  salt  in  small  cubes. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  THE  GREAT 
NORTHWEST. 


THAT  brick  plants  of  large  capacity 
may  sometimes  be  located  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  that  of  the 
Cook  &  Brown  Co.,  of  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  proves  true.  By  taking  a  trip  on 


a  steamboat  (which  by  the  way  would 
very  likely  belong  to  the  above  com¬ 
pany)  over  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Win¬ 
nebago,  or  fishing  along  its  beautiful 


banks,  the  discovery  might  be  made, 
but  we  doubt  otherwise,  as  it  is  “far 
from  .the  busy  haunts  of  men.”  It 
was  our  pleasure  to  thus  stumble  on  to 
it,  and  although  unexpected  it  was  none 


the  less  a  pleasure.  The  foreman  Mr. 
Hy  Newton  very  kindly  showed  us  all 
the  points  of  interest,  and  very  clearly 
explained  the  methods  of  manufacture. 
They  operate  a  4-mould  Andrus  dry 
clay  machine,  an  I  X  L  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine  with  Potts  Sander  and  a  Brewer 
brick  and  tile  machine. 

The  mud  brick  are  dried  by  that 
dryer  that  never  gets  out  of  whack,  or 
goes  back  on  a  man — old  Sol,  but  the 
tile  are  dried  in  open  sheds.  One 
Eudaly  down-draft  and  four  large  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  are  used  for  burning  the 
ware.  And  the  clay!  The  people  here 
call  it  stone  clay.  Stone  without  the 
clay  would  certainly  seem  more  appro¬ 
priate,  but  nevertheless  the  brick  and 
tile  made  from  it  are  of  excellent  quali¬ 
ty  ar.d  of  a  fine  buff  color.  The  com¬ 
pany  own  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply.  It  is  mined  chiefly  with  picks, 
shoveled  into  dump  carts  and  hauled  to 
a  Frost  dry  pan  crusher,  elevated  to  a 
long  inclined  screen  from  which  it 
passes,  one  part  into  a  mixer  and  feeder 
of  Mr.  Carson’s  construction,  and  the 
balance  with  the  tailings  to  the  soft 
mud  brick  and  tile  machine. 

The  manufacture  of  dry  pressed 
bricks  from  this  material  being  a  new 
departure,  Mr.  J.  W.  Carson,  of  Keokuk, 
la.,  has  been  engaged  as  expert  to  devel¬ 
op  the  process.  We  found  him  hard 


at  work,  and  judging  from  the  truck 
loads  of  bricks  going  into  the  Eudaly 
kiln,  we  feel  assured  of  his  success.  As 
a  fellow  clayworker  he  certainly  has 
our  best  wishes.  The  shipping  is  done 
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principally  by  the  company’s  own 
steamboats,  but  occasionally  others  are 
engaged  to  accommodate  the  demand. 
One  very  pleasing  feature  we  noticed 
was  that  although  they  make  about  five 
millions  of  brick  and  tile  a  year,  there 
was  no  stock  on  hand  except  those  in 
the  kilns  and  very  often  these  do  not 
get  time  to  cool.  The  company  oper¬ 
ates  a  boarding  house,  a  handsome  brick 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  men 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Newton  and  is  a  model  one.  We  were 
favored  with  an  invitation  to  dinner 
which  we  at  once  accepted,  and  need¬ 
less  to  say — enjoyed.  In  closing  this 
brief  description  of  so  progressive  a  con¬ 
cern  (see  photos)  we  cannot  forbear 
thanking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  for  their 
courtesy  to  clayworking 

Pilgrims. 


A  GERMAN  CRITICISM  OF  “DRY 
PRESS  HINTS.” 

HOSE  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  read- 
\\  ing,  during  the  past 
year,  the  reports  upon 
the  ceramic  exhibits 
at  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  and 
the  extended  and  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  of 
the  processes  and  prod¬ 
ucts  oi  the  principal  clayworking  estab- 
ments  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Max 
Gary,  in  the  Thonindustrie-Zeitung  and 
by  Mr.  K.  Duemmler  in  the  Tcep/er  und- 
Ziegler-Zeitung,  have  not  only  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  interesting  views  and 
criticisms  of  these  foreign  experts,  but 
must  also  have  added  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  being  “done  in  clay”  in 
this  broad  land  of  ours.  These  men 
were  evidently  not  only  specially  quali¬ 
fied  for  this  work,  but  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  obtaining  the  infor¬ 
mation  desired.  A  residence, one  may  say, 
of  several  weeks'  in  “The  White  City,’’ 
enabled  them  to  see  many  things  of  in¬ 
terest  to  clayworkers  that  probably  few 
of  the  craftsmen  in  this  country  were 
informed  of.  Moreover,  on  account 
of  their  having  come  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  were  allowed 
to  observe  processes  and  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  that  for  obvious  reasons  is 
generally  withheld  from  clayworkers 
nearer  by. 

Mr.  Duemmler  was  sent  over  by  Fried- 
rick  Hofiman,  whose  kiln  has  given  him 


a  world-wide  reputation,  and  who  is  the 
editor  of  the  Tozpfer  und- Ziegler- Zeilung. 
The  following  acknowledgment  of  this 
is  made  by  Hermann  Yon  Mitzlaft  in 
one  of  his  papers  upon  the  “Dry  Press 
Process  in  the  Clay  Industries:  ” 

“It  was  a  great  service  of  Mr.  Baurath, 
(Building  Inspector)  Hofiman,  that 
in  the  year  1893  he  sent  Mr. 
Duemmler  of  Berlin,  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
brickmakers  of  Germany  a  clear  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  development 
of  this  industry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ocean.  Unfortunately  one  cannot  say 
that  this  picture  has  contributed  to 
confirm  the  hitherto  almost  axiomatic 
opinion  of  the  high  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  in 
the  German  brick  industry  ;  rather  does 
it  tend  to  fill  us  with  a  certain  shame  to 
have  so  plainly  demonstrated  to  us  the 
high  superiority  of  the  Americans  in 
this  commanding  industry  as  in  so 
many  others — not  considering  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  burning  the  products,  wherein 
the  Germans,  with  the  Hofiman  kilns, 
far  excel  the  Americans.” 

The  object  of  this  article,  however,  is 
not  to  review  these  reports  as  a  whole, 
but  to  bring  out  one  important  matter 
bearing  upon  the  dry  press  process, 
wherein  Mr.  Duemmler’s  description  is 
at  variance  with  that  of  “Press,”  a  writer 
for  this  journal. 

The  following  letter  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  of  the  subject: 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

I  have  read  the  “Dry  Press  Hints,”  No.  11,  In 
the  Clay-Worker  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1,  and  I  am 
astonished  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  has 
not  given  the  right  description  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  “feed  box.” 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  great 
authority  of  the  dry  press  process,  and  other 
dry  press  brickmakers  and  brick  press  manu¬ 
facturers  have  said  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
good  brick  if  the  bottom  plunger  does  not  fall 
before  the  feed  box  has  reached  its  position 
accurately  over  the  bottom  plunger. 

I  have  sketched  the  different  positions  of  the 
both  plungers  and  the  feed  box  in  my  report  of 
the  American  Dry  Press  Process  in  No.  37,  Vol. 
XXIV  of  the  Deutsche  Toepf er -und- Ziegler- Ziet- 
uug,  (German  Potters  and  Brickmakers  Jour¬ 
nal.)  Yours  Very  Truly, 

K.  Duemmler. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Duemmler’s  report  explains  clearly  his 
view  of  the  point  in  question  : 

“The  charging  of  the  molds  with  clay 
should  not  be  done,  as  sketched  in  the 
following  figure,  so  that  the  material 
drops  freely  into  the  mold  B  upon  the 
lower  plunger  A,  as  in  this  case  the 
finest  particles  cannot  be  prevented 
from  flying  up  and  lying  on  the  surface 


while  the  coarser  granules  fall  upon  the 
bottom  in  the  corner  S ;  only  when  the 
forward  part  of  the  charger  C  has 
reached  the  other  edge  M  of  the  mold 
B,  is  the  flying  up  of  the  dust  less 
noticeable.  The  material,  however,  will 
always  roll  down  obliquely,  whereby 
the  coarser  particles  fall  to  the  bottom 
more  quickly.  It  will  also  be  required 
in  this  case  in  order  to  fill  the  front  part 


/v  O 


of  the  mold  up  to  the  edge  M,  above  the 
corner  T,  that  the  back  part  of  the  char¬ 
ger  C  should  move  up  to  this  edge. 
If  the  charging  is  eflected  as  indicated 
above,  the  material  must  be  laid 
into  the  molds  very  unevenly,  and 
hence  the  brick  produced  are  not 
homogeneous  in  texture  and  are  apt  to 
check  in  the  burning. 

The  impracticability  of  charging  in 
this  manner  has  been  learned  in  this 
country  (U.S.)  and  is  now  done  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  insures  a  most  uniform  deposit 
of  the  material  in  the  mold.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  simply  by  keeping  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lower  plunger  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  table  until  the 
charger  has  reached  a  position  exactly 
above  the  plunger.  In  the  accompany¬ 
ing  five  sketches  the  most  important 
positions  of  the  charger  and  plunger 
are  illustrated.  The  descending  lower 
plunger  draws  the  material  contained 
in  the  charger  downwards  into  the  mold 
in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
contained  in  the  charger.” 

By  comparing  the  foregoing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  movements  with  that  given 
by  “Press”  in  the  July  Clay-Worker, 
any  intelligent  man  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  the  German  has  indicated  the 
true  principle  of  the  operation — the 
one  that  every  manufacturer  of  a  dry 
press  should  strive  to  attain.  The  only 
question  now  is,  whether  there  are  such 
mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  this  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
practicable. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  lower  plunger 
remains  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
table  until  the  charger  has  passed  com- 
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pletely  over  it,  the  lower  plunger  must 
then  be  forced  down  rapidly,  before  the 
charger  begins  to  move  back.  And  as 
press  manufacturers  are  now  striving  to 


give  all  the  time  possible  to  the  press¬ 
ing, (each  press  being  advertised  to  spend 
a  larger  portion  of  the  time  of  each  revo¬ 


lution  in  pressing  than  any  other  press) 
the  charger  must  also  be  moved  back 
very  rapidly. 

The  question  at  issue,  however, 
between  the  author  of  “Dry  Press 
Hints”  and  Mr.  Duemmler  is  not 
what  these  movements  should  be, 
but  what  they  actually  are  in  the 
American  dry  presses.  Mr.  Duemmler 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  careful  inves¬ 
tigator  of  such  matters.  On  the  other 
hand  “Press”  declares  in  his  article  re¬ 
ferred  to,  “My  experience  in  the  dry 
press  process  has  been  considerable  and 
varied,  bringing  me  into  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  all  of  the  leading  machines.” 

Not  to  prolong  this  discussion  further 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  “Press”  act 
upon  some  of  the  advice  he  has  been 
giving  to  Brother  Crary,  and  go  himself 
to  see  the  leading  modern  dry  presses 
and  make  a  study  of  their  movements. 
If  he  had  done  this  before  writing  “No. 
11”  he  would  not  have  attempted  “to 
help  my  brethren  in  the  craft”  by  de¬ 
scribing  a  movement  and  illustrating  a 
form  of  charger  abandoned  by  progress¬ 
ive  manufacturers  years  ago. 

W.  D.  Kichardson. 


DON’T  TAKE  CHANCES. 

THE  frequency  of  boiler  explosions, 
the  cause  of  which  can  be  traced  to 
incompetency,  pure  and  simple,  natu¬ 
rally  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
their  owners  are  willing  to  take  the  risk 
of  putting  them  in  charge  of  men  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  real  duties  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  few  dollars  in  the  way  of  wages. 
In  many  instances  it  looks  that  way. 
Men  are  gifted  by  nature  with  the  love 
of  taking  chances,  and  there  are  men 
who  would  look  with  horror  upon  bet¬ 
ting  on  horse  races,  or  in  Wall  street, 
but  who  will  cheerfully  gamble  on  a 
boiler  explosion,  the  stake  being  a  few 
dollars  in  the  way  of  wages  between 
Competency  and  Incompetency  on  one 
side,  and  the  killing  of  a  few  people 


and  the  destruction  of  more  or  less 
property  on  the  other.  Hence  it  is  that 
so  many  boiler  owners  will  not  pay  for 
inspection,  or  a  good  engineer,  and  will 
spend  their  money  in  seeing  that  licence 
laws  are  not  passed. — American  Machinist. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

DOUBT,  it  would 
be  a  mild  way  of 
expressing  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  all 
the  people,  who  are 
interested  in  the 
welfare  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
tries,  to  say  they  were  highly  pleased  to 
observe  the  official  announcement  of 
the  Department  of  Ceramics  and  Clay¬ 
working  recently  established  attheOhio 
University. 

As  it  gradually  assumes  it  identity 
among  other  courses  of  study  of  the 
college  curriculum  and  becomes  known 
more  generally  throughout  the  country, 
many  eyes  and  ears  will  wait  anxiously 
to  learn  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  it. 

Now  that  the  schemes  of  the  past 
have  been  transformed  into  settled  plans 
and  have  finally  assumed  a  definite  and 
feasible  aspect,  we  can  soon  begin  to 
look  for  results. 

When  the  fruition  of  this  movement 
begins  to  be  realized,  it  will  fully  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  ardent  and  persistent 
endeavors  afforded  by  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  in 
pushing  the  project  through. 

The  advent  of  such  a  department  in 
the  Ohio  University  should  arouse  the 
deepest  interest  among  a  vast  number 
of  students  who  are  leaving  schools, 
preparatory  for  college,  and  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  chcosing  a  higher 
course  of  study. 

Young  men,  who  have  determined  to 
take  up  a  pursuit  in  life,  for  which  this 
department  will  fit  them,  should  consid¬ 
er  it  very  much  in  their  favor  to  have 
reached  the  point  of  going  to  college  at 
such  an  opportune  hour.  Many  men, 
who  are  hopelessly  beyond  their  school 
days,  have  already  wished  themselves 
back  at  their  twentieth  year  again,  in 
order  that  they  might  derive  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  such  training. 

These  men  are  practical  and  have 
had  a  long  experience  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  lines  of  business,  but  they  do  not 
forget  the  difficulties  which  they  have 
eujouatered  and  the  peculiar  phenom¬ 
ena  that  have  transpired  under  their 
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very  noses,  all  mysterious  to  them  at 
the  time,  though  easily  explained  and 
anticipated  by  theory. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say 
more  in  commendation  of  this  step, 
taken  by  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  upon 
which  resolutions  were  passed  last  May, 
for  my  readers  appreciate  as  well  as  I  do 
how  long  a  need  of  this  kind  has  been 
felt. 

People  are  safe  and  fully  justified  in 
prophesying  that  this  school  will  not 
only  raise  the  standard  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  of  ours  out  of  a  sluggishness  and 
indifference  under  which  they  have 
struggled,  but  it  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  elevating  the  ideas  and  intel¬ 
lectual  character  of  men  with  respect  to 
their  business,  who  conduct  the  practi¬ 
cal  workings  of  our  factories. 

After  all  the  careful  thought  which 
has  been  expended  in  laying  out  a 
course  of  study  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  school,  I  feel  as 
though  anything  I  might  write  in  the 
way  of  criticism  should  be  accompanied 
with  profuse  foot  notes  of  apology  as  an 
assurance  that  these  suggestions  are  not 
presented  with  any  malicious  or  selfish 
intent,  but  have  been  prompted  only  by 
a  spirit  of  intense  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  success  of  the  school.  I  beg 
to  say,  therefore,  that  if  my  statements, 
which  will  follow,  cannot  be  accepted 
as  quite  applicable  to  the  present  need 
of  the  department,  they  may  be  valuable 
in  so  far  as  they  suggest  other  changes 
in  the  direction  of  improved  methods. 

As  I  glanced  over  the  course  of  study, 
arranged  for  two  years;  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  pang  of  regret  that  the  schedule 
had  not  been  made  more  complete  and 
the  duration  extended  to  four  years. 

This  school  of  Ceramics  and  Clay¬ 
working  should  have  a  course  so  com¬ 
plete  and  broad  that  it  would  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  civil,  electrical, 
chemical  and  mining  engineering  in 
any  of  the  Universities  or  Schools  of 
Technology,  in  the  sense  that  it  edu¬ 
cates  a  man  in  all  the  important  sciences, 
particularly  those  directly  bearing  up¬ 
on  his  chosen  line. 

Why  is  it  that  this  course  has  been 
made  so  limited  and  abstract? 

Is  it  because  of  a  fear  that  most 
applicants  would  consider  the  expense 
of  a  four  years  college  course  as  too 
much  for  them  to  bear,  or  for  the  reason 
that  as  yet,  our  industries  have  not  felt 
the  need  of  scientific  men,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  to  run  their  factories? 
The  course  as  arranged  will  do  very 


well  for  the  few  students  who,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  are  pecuniarily  incapacitated 
for  more  than  two  years  of  college  study, 
but  the  complete,  true  and  representa¬ 
tive  course  in  Ceramics  and  Claywork¬ 
ing  should  be  arranged  for  four  years. 
Certainly  mechanics,  both  theoretical 
and  applied,  should  be  taught  in  this 
department  and,  in  order  to  instruct 
the  student  successfully  in  those 
branches,  he  must  have  the  principles 
of  trigonometry  and  calculus,  besides 
algebra  and  geometry,  at  his  command. 

Articles  of  interest  to  the  clayworker 
are  constantly  appearing  in  different 
German  and  French  publications,  and 
graduates  from  this  school  should  be 
able  to  translate  from  these  languages 
into  English  with  enough  ease  to  keep 
up  to  the  times  and  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  points  of  interest  which 
appear  in  the  foreign  journals.  Miner¬ 
alogy  should  appear  in  the  schedule  of 
studies  as  an  independent,  one  term 
course,  at  least.  Blow  pipe  analysis 
should  be  identified  with  it  and  in¬ 
struction  on  this  subject  kept  quite 
separate  from  the  work  in  general  qual- 
atative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

In  Descriptive  Mineralogy  specimens 
should  be  used  and  examples  of  the  im¬ 
portant  minerals  shown,  with  instruc¬ 
tion  in  crystallography  by  the  aid  of 
models,  diagrams  and  series  of  crystals. 

In  Determinative  Mineralogy  the 
student  should  be  taught  to  recognize 
minerals  from  their  physical  properties, 
crystalline  structure  and  blow  pipe 
analysis. 

Such  a  course  ought  to  be  considered 
of  great  importance  to  the  young  man 
who  is  fitting  himself  to  be  an  expert 
on  the  subjects  of  Ceramics  Claywork¬ 
ing. 

Chemistry,  as  has  already  been  said, 
is  the  most  important  subject  in  the 
whole  plan  of  study,  and  yet,  the  three 
essential  classes  of  chemical  work  which 
the  students  must  cover,  general  chem¬ 
istry,  qualitative  and  quantitative  anal¬ 
ysis,  taken  in  its  most  abstract  form  as 
applied  to  this  department,  would  have 
to  be  covered  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  accomplished  in  two 
years.  Courses  in  English,  no  doubt, 
have  not  been  considered  for  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  if  they  were  prescribed, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  strike 
them  out  to  make  room  for  purely 
technical  subjects  which  appear  to  be 
of  more  importance.  Such  sacrifice 
and  close  discrimination  becomes  sadly 
necessary  in  order  to  crowd  the  course 
into  two  years. 


English  syntax,  English  composition, 
abstract  writing  on  scientific  subjects 
and  thesis  work  would  supply  the  same 
need  to  the  students  of  this  school  as 
they  do  to  those  of  other  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

The  majority  of  candidates  which 
will  apply  for  admission  to  the  school 
of  Ceramics  and  Clay  working  will  hail 
from  high  and  preparatory  schools. 

It  is  a  period  in  life  when  a  student’s 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  in 
a  very  crude  and  unsettled  state.  He 
has  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  in 
his  head  which  are  more  or  less  theo¬ 
retical,  with  a  proficiency  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  them,  in  constructing  and 
punctuating  sentences  correctly,  that  is 
still  undeveloped.  The  aim  of  such  a 
course  in  English  should  be  to  give  all 
the  young  men  who  attend  this  school 
such  drill  as  will  help  them  to  express 
themselves  readily,  accurately  and  ade¬ 
quately,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  under¬ 
standing  and  the  appreciation  of  good 
literature. 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
school  should  limit  itself  to  a  two  years 
curriculum?  Charles  Ferry. 


THE  PASSING  OF  RED  BRICK. 

IN  no  department  of  human  industry 
l  has  there  been  gi  eater  evolution  of 
late  years  than  in  the  business  of  making 
bricks.  Formerly  we  had  nothing  but 
old  fashioned  red  brick  that  reached  its 
climax  of  perfection  at  Philadelphia  and 
was  shipped  thence  at  great  expense  all 
over  the  country  where  a  high  grade 
article  was  in  demand.  But  the  red 
brick  has  had  its  day  for  architectural 
use,  and  in  its  place  has  come  to  stay 
the  brick  of  lighter  hue — pink,  buff", 
yellow,  and,  in  fact,  of  nearly  every 
shade. 

A  brick  can  be  made  that  is  as  mottled 
as  a  sea  gull’s  egg  or  one  that  will  show 
the  varying  tints  of  an  autumn  leaf.  It 
is  done  by  adding  certain  metallic  ingre¬ 
dients  to  the  clay  after  the  latter  has 
been  ground  to  the  finest  powder.  It  is 
the  iron  in  the  clay  that  gives  the 
ordinary  brick  its  deep  red.  In  future 
most  of  our  city  residences  are  going  to 
be  constructed  from  brick  of  these  pleas¬ 
ing  colors.  They  give  relief  to  the  eye 
and  variety.  What  can  be  more  mon¬ 
strous  than  a  row  of  red  brick  houses  ? 
Washington  is  taking  to  the  new  style, 
and  in  this  clear  atmosphere,  unspoiled 
by  the  soot  from  soft  coal  copibustion, 
a  house  of  this  beautiful  material  will 
stand  fresh  for  a  century  and  be  solid 
for  years  after  one  built  of  granite  had 
disintegrated. — Washington  Post. 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  MACHINE  MAN 


E  ARE  pleased  to 
„„  add  to  the  Clay- 

|J  Worker’s  picture 

!(  vCmA'vlLA*  )  gallery  the  portrait 
I  of  one  of  our  best 

known  patrons,  Mr. 
J  A.  L.  Brewer,  of  H. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.  His 
face  will  be  recognized  by  many  of  our 
readers  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
personal  acquaintance  and  a  still  larger 
number  will,  we  are  sure,  be  pleased  to 
see  the  likeness  of  the  head  of  a  firm 
with  which  they  have  had  pleas¬ 
ant  business  relations. 

When  H.  Brewer,  the  founder 
of  the  firm,  died  several  years 
ago,  Mr.  A.  L.  Brewer,  his  son, 
assumed  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business  and  has 
conducted  it  so  wisely  as  to 
make  a  fast  friend  of  every  pa¬ 
tron.  Few  firms  in  any  line 
have  more  friends  and  fewer 
enemies  than  have  H.  Brewer  & 

Co.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal 
when  the  extent  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  considered,  for  their 
trade  extends  throughout  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Brewer  at¬ 
tributes  his  firm’s  success  to  the 
uniform  excellence  of  their  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  suspect  that  it  is 
also  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
his  conservative  management, 
which  has  been  characterized  by 
strict  business  integrity,  and  a 
quiet,  persistent  devotion  to  his 
own  business.  Minding  one’s 
own  business  is  nearly  always 
productive  of  good  results,  and, 
especially,  when  accompanied 
by  good  sense  and  good  temper,  as  in 
Mr.  Brewer’s  case. 


HOUSES  OF  UNBURNED  CLAY. 


improved  upon.  The  superior  adobe 
residences  are  built  with  masonry  foun¬ 
dations  extending  several  feet  above  the 
ground  level.  This  prevents  the  walls 
from  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture 
and  from  settling  and  cracking.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  several  coats  of 
plaster  both  within  and  without  and 
the  exterior  is  then  weatherboarded. 
The  roofs  are  tiled  and  eaves  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  carry  away  the  roof  water. 
Under  each  room  an  excavation  is  made 
opening  to  the  exterior  atmosphere  to 
provide  for  ventilation.  But  even  with 
all  these  improvements  an  adobe  is 


recent  improvements  of  builders  have 
done  much  to  transform  their  ancient 
appearance. —  The  Pacific  Builder. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKYARD  EXPERIENCES. 


Questions  of  Interest  to  Practical 
Brickmakers  Answered. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


DOBE  construction  which  has  al- 
ways  found  favor  with  Spanish 
/  Americans  has  in  fact  qualities 
peculiar  to  itself  which  recommend  it 
for  certain  localities.  It  is  not  only  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  construction 
in  localities  destitute  of  native  timber, 
but  it  affords  the  coolest  and  most  de¬ 
lightful  retreat  from  the  heat  of  the 
summer  and  from  the  cold  and  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  winter.  For  these  reasons  the 
old  adobe  construction  is  still  being 
adopted  in  Southern  California, although 
generally  the  old  method  is  considerably 


A.  L.  BREWER,  of  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

comparatively  inexpensive.  The  brick 
are  made  in  a  very  qimple  manner  by 
digging  up  the  earth,  adding  water 
plentifully  and  mixing  with  cut  straw. 

The  mixture  is  cut  into  large  blocks 
which  are  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Suf¬ 
ficient  adobes  for  the  largest  residence 
would  cost  little  more  than  $100.  This 
economy  is  a  great  object  especially  to 
the  interior  farmer  or  the  suburban 
resident.  The  revival,  or  rather  the 
preservation  of  this  style  of  construction 
in  the  south  does  not  therefore  seem  so 
very  surprising.  It  is  reported  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., alone 
six  large  adobe  residences  are  being 
erected  this  summer.  The  adobes 
appear  to  be  holding  their  own  pretty 
well  as  a  style  in  architecture,  although 


(RECEIVE  a  great  many  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  from  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  who  want  to  know  various 
things  about  making  and  burning  brick. 
To  answer  each  one  personally  would 
take  more  time  than  I  can  give, 
so,  with  the  permission  of  the 
editor,  I  propose  to  make  answer 
to  such  letters  as  may  be  of 
some  general  interest  through 
these  columns  and  hope  thus 
to  gratify  the  individual  seeking 
information  and  as  well  interest 
many  other  readers  who  are 
trying  to  make  brickmaking  a 
progressive  art. 

An  Illinois  bricfemaker  writes, 
“Having  read  your  many  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Clay-Worker,  and  also 
your  very  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  “Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 
I  believe  you  can  give  me  some  good 
advice,  and  therefore  take  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  asking  you  some  questions. 

We  have  a  clay  bank  of  a  depth 
of  16  feet.  The  clay  bank  consists  of 
1%  feet  black  soil,  2  feet  of  a  red  joint 
clay  and  the  rest  is  white,  with  iron 
rust  mixture.  We  make  brick  of  a 
very  fine  red  color,  by  mixing  all  to¬ 
gether.  Either  one  of  the  clays  by 
itself  will  not  make  a  good  article, 
but  all  well  mixed,  make  a  good 
brick.  The  last  two  kilns  we  set  part 
of  them  your  way,  and  with  good 
success,  but  the  question  I  want  to 
ask,  is  about  the  clay.  We  “plat”  as 
you  say  in  the  book,  and  the  last 
two  kilns  we  covered  with  clay,  (as 
you  direct)  and  left  it  on  till  cool, 
and  then  opened  the  damper  to  drive 
out  all  the  dead  heat,  and  then  threw  bats  and 
clayofl'.  We  had  a  fine  kiln,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  and  from  “head  to  head,”  and  good  color, 
right  out  to  the  corners,  but  the  two  top 
courses  were  very  brittle,  but  hard.  Now  what 
was  the  cause  of  their  being  so  brittle?  When 
we  burnt  without  covering  with  clay,  the  top, 
heads  and  corners,  were  salmon.  Your  articles 
in  Clay-Worker,  are  good,  and  we  practice 
them.”  J.  E.  P. 

I  take  it  from  his  letter  that  Mr.  P’s. 
main  difficulty  in  burning,  the  brittle¬ 
ness  of  the  top  courses  is  caused  chiefly 
by  crowding  heat  too  fast  in  the  last 
stages  of  watersmoking  and  by  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  top  soil  with  the  clay.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  make  a  good  brick 
without  clay  and  sand,  and  these  must 
be  pure,  you  cannot  mix  a  large  per  cent, 
of  soil  with  clay,  and  make  strong  brick. 
The  soil  prevents  a  proper  crjstaliza- 
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tion  of  the  particles  of  clay,  and  unless 
the  brick  are  melted  or  partly  vitrified, 
the  pores  left  by  the  burning  up  of  the 
soil  in  the  brick,  destroys  their  tenacity. 
HOT,  RAPID  WATERSMOKING  WILL  CAUSE 
BRITTLENESS. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  brick  burn¬ 
ers,  to  go  slow  with  watersmoking  a  kiln, 
until  the  water  smoke  is  out  of  the 
main  body  of  the  kiln,  then  they  be¬ 
come  impatient,  and  push  the  fire,  this 
super  heats  the  top  part  of  the  kiln,  and 
the  surface  of  the  brick,  gets  a  dull  red 
heat,  while  the  inside  of  them  are 
charged  with  steam,  this  of  course, 
greatly  destroys  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
particles  of  clay,  and  the  body  of  the 
brick,  becomes  weak  and  shattered.  It 
is  the  soil  in  your  brick,  and  the  too 
hot  watersmoking  the  top  courses,  that 
make  your  brick  weak  at  top  of  kiln. 
Throw  the  black  soil  off  of  your  clay 
bed,  be  careful  in  watersmoking,  slow 
and  regular,  until  the  water  smoke  is 
confined  to  the  top  course  of  kiln,  then 
increase  the  heat  in  your  arches,  to  a 
bright  red,  and  keep  that  up,  until  it 
shows  on  top,  then  raise  heat  in  the 
arches  to  about  all  the  clay  will  stand, 
without  cutting  or  bending  “over  hang¬ 
ers,”  and  keep  up  such  heat,  until  it 
shows  at  top  of  kiln.  Then  as  the  kiln 
begins  to  settle,  (if  the  clay  shrinks,) 
cover  the  places  that  are  settling  with 
clay,  as  I  direct  in  book,  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  have  a  good  burn.  As  to  the 
sulphurous  gas  you  speak  of,  as  offen¬ 
sive  while  you  are  putting  clay  on  top 
of  kiln,  it  is  not  the  damp  clay  that 
makes  the  gas,  but  it  is  the  salts  that 
are  in  the  clay,  that  is  being  heated  in 
the  kiln.  When  you  put  clay  on  your 
kiln,  you  should  go  behind  the  wind, 
you  do  not  cover  your  kiln  all  at  once, 
only  cover  such  spots  as  are  burned. 
That  is  a  light  easy  job,  if  you  do  it 
right. 

Another  writer,  the  head  of  a  firm 
that  is  trying  to  make  buff  front  brick, 
writes: 

I  am  new  In  the  brick  business.  I  have  had 
great  trouble  getting  uniform  colors.  We  use 
the  best  Jersey  clay,  and  sometimes  get  a  beau¬ 
tiful  buff,  what  we  want,  but  sometimes  find  a 
variety  of  colors.  We  use  muffle  kilns  and 
soft  coal,  could  you  give  me  any  suggestions? 
Do  you  know  if  a  pyrometer  could  be  used  with 
success  to  test  the  heat  of  kilns?  J.  A.  C. 

The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  really  a 
a  serious  one.  It  is  that  Mr.  C.  and  his 
company  are  new  in  the  brick  business. 
They  doubtless  have  good  clay,  and  all 
other  needed  facilities,  for  brickmaking, 
save  and  excepting  the  skill.  He  says 
“any  suggestion  on  these  points,  will  be 


gratefully  received.”  First,  I  would  say 
by  all  means  get  a  first  class,  reliable 
expert  brickmaker,  setter  and  burner; 
you,  like  many  others  have  started  at 
the  top  side  of  brickmaking  instead  of 
the  bottom.  It  will  be  better  for  you  to 
pay  an  expert  $1000,  to  show  you  how 
to  make,  set  and  burn  one  kiln,  than 
for  you  to  get  book  learning  and  com¬ 
mon  skill  for  nothing.  You  can  work 
ten  years  as  you  are  doing,  and  then 
have  all  your  profit  in  needless  experi¬ 
ence.  I  think  you  could  find  the  man 
you  need,  by  advertising  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  just  say  in  the  “ad”  what  you 
want,  and  that  you  will  pay  for  skill, 
when  fully  proved  by  practice.  If  you 
could  see  one  kiln  successfully  made 
and  burned,  you  would  then  only  have 
to  repeat  the  manipulation,  to  get  the 
brick  you  want. 

You  ask,  “If  a  pyrometer  could  be 
used  to  test  the  heat  of  kilns.”  Pyrom¬ 
eters  may  be  used  in  testing  the  heat 
of  small  muffled  kilns  for  pottery,  etc., 
but  it  would  not  successfully  test  the 
heat,  in  common  size  brick  kilns.  In  a 
brick  kiln  of  100,000  or  more,  the  heat 
cannot  be  equally  diffused,  or  made  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  touch  of  pyrometer, 
there  will  be  various  spots  of  heat,  of 
varying  degrees.  These  spots  of  heat 
must  show  at  the  top  of  kiln,  before 
their  intensity  can  be  determined,  then 
the  skilled,  practiced  eye,  is  the  only 
reliable  pyrometer.  If  you  will  study 
my  writings  on  this  subject,  I  think 
you  will  get  all  the  advice  you  need,  to 
begin  your  apprenticeship  in  brickmak¬ 
ing  and  burning.  If  you  wish  to  make 
a  uniform  colored  brick,  you  will  need 
a  first  class  up  draft  open  top  kiln,  get  a 
true  expert  to  make,  set  and  burn,  at 
least  one  kiln  for  you,  pay  him  his  price. 
After  he  sees  your  clay,  he  can  tell  you 
what  he  can  do  with  it,  and  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  guarantee  the  result  of  his 
opinion,  if  you  furnish  him  with  the 
means  he  may  need  and  require. 

Mr.  D.  E.  S.,  of  N.  C.,  writes: 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  got  one  of  your  books,  on 
“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  and  now,  my 
only  regret  is,  I  did  not  have  it  as  my  guide, 
several  years  ago.  I  make  common  brick,  but 
want  to  make  in  connection,  some  line  front 
brick,  and  ornamental  brick,  I  work  on  a  small 
scale  and  seek  light  and  information,  and  by 
reading  after  you  in'the  Clay- Worker  for 
some  time,  was  warranted  in  getting  your 
book,  and  since  reading  it,  I  am  fully  persuad¬ 
ed, that  you  are  master  of  the  art, and  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  will  give  me,  shall  certainly  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  I  know  I  have  as  fine  clay,  as  there 
is  in  the  United  States,  for  my  purpose. 

1.  How  shall  I  prepare  the  clay? 

2.  What  moulds  shall  I;buy? 

3.  What  repress  shall  I  use? 

4.  What  will  castings  ifor  .kiln,  as  shown  in 


your  book  cost,  and  where  can  I  buy  them 
cheapest? 

Any  and  all  information,  will  be  highly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

After  thanking  D.  E.  S.  for  his  kind 
expressions,  I  will  try  to  answer  his 
questions,  but  as  they  are  very  indefinite 
I  can  only  reply  in  a  general  way. 

To  the  first  qnestion  I  would  say  that 
it  depends  on  the  character  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  clay.  If  you  are  going  to 
mould  by  hand,  the  clay  should  be  dug 
out  of  the  bank  and  thrown  into  a  pile, 
so  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
from  bottom  to  top,  when  it  can  be 
done.  It  is  best  to  dig  clay  during  the 
Autumn,  then  use  it  in  the  ensuing 
Spring  and  Summer,  if  you  desire  to 
get  the  best  results  in  making  fine  front 
or  ornamental  brick. 

To  the  second  question,  I  would  say 
look  through  the  Clay- Worker,  and 
you  will  see  every  kind  of  brick  mould 
advertised  by  different,  but  reliable 
parties.  D.  J.  C.  Arnold  and  G.  Coldewe 
&  Co.,  are  old  in  the  business. 

As  to  your  third  question,  I  would  say 
also  that  you  can  make  a  good  and  safe 
choice  in  represses,  by  looking  at  the 
advertisements  in  the  Clay-Worker. 
Benjamin  Craycroft  advertises  a  repress 
that  seems  to  be  simple,  good  and  cheap. 
I  mention  this  because  you  say  you  “are 
on  a  small  scale.” 

Your  fourth  question  can  be  answered 
by  any  of  the  advertisers  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  who  furnish  brick  yard  sup¬ 
plies.  Write  to  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  tell  them  just  want  you  want,  doors 
and  grates,  etc. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  interested  with 
advertisers  in  the  Clay-Worker.  You 
can  get  as  good  terms  of  them  as  I  could 
and  the  best  way  is  to  write  for  just 
what  you  want  and  for  the  best  terms. 

If  the  business  of  brickmaking  is  new 
to  you,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  ex¬ 
periment;  don’t  waste  time  and  money 
on  doubtful  ideas.  Just  send  for  a  first- 
rate  reliable,  experienced  man  to  come 
and  show  you  how  to  make,  set  and 
burn  one  kiln.  If  you  get  a  real  brick- 
maker,  you  will  make  many  times  more 
money  than  he  will,  if  you  give  $10  to 
$15  a  day,  for  his  services,  and  pay  all 
of  his  expenses.  It  would  take  an  ex¬ 
pert  three  to  four  weeks,  to  show  you 
how  to  make,  set  and  burn  a  sample 
kiln,  not  less  than  50,000  brick.  If  you 
have  an  important  case,  and  need  a 
Doctor,  you  don’t  send  for  a  quack,  you 
call  the  very  best  skill,  you  don’t  ask 
the  price  of  it,  and  when  you  get  well, 
you  don’t  find  fault  with  the  bill. 
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Mr.  E-  E.  R.,  of  Georgia,  writes: 

I  do  not  know  but  what  you  will  deem  it  an 
impertinence  on  my  part,  if  so,  perhaps  you 
will  excuse  It,  when  I  venture  to  tell  you,  that 
I  am  one  of  your  pupils,  as  I  have  been  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  your  book,  and  writings,  and  have  de¬ 
rived  great  benefit  from  them.  But  I  wish  to 
ask  you  few  questions  about  burning  brick 
from  an  auger  machine.  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  I  can  prevent  the  brick  from  “squatt¬ 
ing,”  or  crushing,  in  the  benches,  only  to  use 
great  care  in  watersmoking?  The  clay  is 
Chattahoochee  river  bottom  subsoil,  and  fuses 
quite  easily.  The  burner  preceding  me,  had 
great  trouble  with  his  bench  brick,  being 
stuck  together.  By  following  your  directions 
closely,  I  am  not  troubled  but  very  little  in 
that  respect.  I  have  hardly  dared  to  cover  top 
with  clay,  since  coming  here,  would  you  advise 
it?  When  clay  fuses  easily,  as  it  does  here, 
will  there  not  be  danger  in  melting  brick  in 
body  of  kiln,  under  flames  first  covered? 
When  at  the  North  I  covered  all  my  kilns,  and 
saved  much  fuel  thereby.  If  you  will  advise 
me  in  the  matter,  I  shall  consider  it  a  great 
favor.  I  came  here  on  account  of  bronchial 
troubles,  and  have  fully  recovered  my  health, 
and  begin  to  think  this  is  pretty  near  God’s 
country,  and  have  no  desire  to  undergo  any 
more  cold  Northern  Winters.  I  have  had 
charge  of  some  extensive  plants  in  the  East. 

There  are  two  main  causes  for  brick 
crushing  in  the  benches,  viz:  Brick  may 
be  too  wet,  and  soft,  to  stand  the  weight 
of  kiln,  and  the  heat  may  be  raised  so 
quick,  that  the  benches,  would  “water 
settle.”  Another  cause  for  squatting,  is 
often  found  in  the  too  close  setting  of 
the  brick.  If  the  heat  generated  in  the 
furnaces,  is  not  allowed  to  escape  freely 
from  the  arches,  up  into  the  body  of  the 
kiln,  it  soon  reaches  a  degree  sufficient 
to  fuse  your  clay,  and  the  only  way  you 
can  prevent  melting  the  overhangers, 
and  benches,  is  to  fire  moderately,  with 
your  doors  closed. 

A  FREE,  UNIFORM  DRAFT,  FROM  BOTTOM 
TO  TOP  OF  KILN, 

Is  absolutely  necessary  in  making  a  safe 
good  burn.  As  to  covering  your  kilns 
with  fine  clay,  you  do  not  intensify  the 
heat  under  the  blazes,  by  covering 
courses,  you  cover  only  the  spots  that 
are  burned,  perhaps  only  two  or  three 
feet  square  at  a  time  and  often  less,  if 
the  hot  blazes  are  strong,  this  acts  as  a 
damper,  and  deflects  the  heat  to  colder 
places.  Set  your  brick  loose  and  “skint- 
ling,”  and  your  benches  may  be  seven 
brick  high,  and  fine  overhangers  thirty 
to  forty  brick,  is  high  enough  for  your 
kiln,  and  have  your  brick  well  dried, 
before  set  in  kiln. 


When  one  receives  an  injury,  through 
his  own  negligence,  by  exposing  him¬ 
self  to  dangers  of  which  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  be  informed,  the  courts 
hold  that  he  cannot  maintain  an  action 
therefor. — Exchange. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SMALL  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  STRUCTURES. 

THE  managing  editor  of  an  architec¬ 
tural  magazine  was  once  asked  why 
he  did  not  publish  more  designs  for 
two  and  three  story  store  buildings.  He 
remarked  that  very  few  designs  were 
made  for  that  kind  of  structures  which 
were  worth  publishing.  In  his  case  the 
answer  was  not  a  good  one.  He  pub¬ 
lished  every  month  designs  for  ugly 
dwellings,  badly  designed  office  struc¬ 
tures  and  public  buildings  that,  though 


majority  of  store  buildings  are  those  of 
two  and  three  stories.  If  they  were 
made  interesting,  as  they  might  be,  the 
beauty  of  our  streets  would  be  vastly 
enhanced.  Nearly  all  of  the  little  stores 
and  shops  are  brutally  ugly.  We  have 
come  to  disregard  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  otherwise.  We  are  used  to 
this  commonness.  Our  architects  would 
do  well  to  go  back  to  the  12th  century 
at  Cluny  and  Vendome  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  France  and  copy  from  the  two 
and  three  story  structures  which  one 
finds  there  in  rows  lining  long  streets, 


DESIGN  FOR  A  BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA  FRONT. 


pretentious,  possessed  little  of  real  merit. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  that  the  really  good 
designs  which  he  seems  to  have  had  in 
his  mind  for  the  two  and  three  story 
store  buildings  were  seen  in  his  journal. 

It  strikes  the  writer  that  architects 
should  bear  in  mind  that  a  very  large 


each  one  of  which  is  an  artistic  gem 
Beauty  with  these  people  was  a  habit. 
They  knew  nothing  else.  In  compari¬ 
son,  it  would  appear  that  ugliness  with 
us  is  a  disease,  not  incurable  but  serious. 
In  proof  of  this,  look  to  the  side  streets 
and  the  outlying  districts  of  our  cities 
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where  there  are  a  number  of  store 
buildings,  look  to  the  country  towns, 
in  the  buildings  around  the  public 
square,  there  is  multiplied  commonness. 
This  is  true  not  from  lack  of  funds,  but 
from  a  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
architect.  There  has  been  money 
enough  expended  in  any  one  of  these 
buildings  to  make  them  at  least  inter¬ 
esting,  if  proper  attention  was  given 
that  feature  of  the  work. 

The  little  two  story  brick  structure  of 
which  a  sketch  is  shown,  is  a  composi¬ 
tion  having  in  mind  primarily  the 
practical  necessities  of  a  structure  of 
this  kind.  The  decoration  is  selected 
from  some  of  the  byzantine  designs 
which  have  been  published  in  the 
Clay-Worker  during  the  past  months. 
It  is  a  structure  which  could  be  readily 
carried  out  in  brick  and  terracotta. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

MAKING  BRICK  IN  THE  DARK. 


BY  J.  G.  GRELSEL. 


GREAT  many  brickmakers  at  the 
opening  of  a  season,  find  but  very 
little  time  to  devote  to  examining 
their  machines,  pug  mills,  elevators, 
shafting,  etc.,  which  have  been  standing 
idle  during  the  winter  season.  Why  do 
they  not  pay  more  attention  to  these 
articles?  Why  do  they  start  machinery 
for  a  season’s  work  with  little  or  no  in¬ 
spection  ?  Yet  on  the  opening  of  each 
season  there  is  a  hope  that  the  season  will 
be  a  prosperous  one,  and  at  its  close, 
when  accounts  are  balanced,  that  the 
items,  which  in  former  seasons  told  of 
breakage,  loss  and  repairs  would  fall  way 
below  the  average.  But,  how  many  see 
that  hope  fulfilled  ? 

Implements  of  brickmaking  require 
as  much  consideration  as  do  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  other  trades,  and  if  given  the 
attention  they  merit,  will  reward  such 
attention  three-fold. 

The  writer  remembers  one  who  began 
the  brick  business  after  serving  about 
five  years  at  that  trade  ;  every  article 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  was 
new.  He  started  out  with  the  brightest 
of  prospects.  The  first  season  went 
well.  At  the  opening  of  the  second,  he 
too,  forgot  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
articles  now  one  year  old.  And  why 
should  he  ?  They  were  only  a  year  old  ! 
Nonsense,  they  were  all  right.  He 
started  them  and  at  the  end  of 


the  third  day,  the  crown-wheel  of  the 
new  machine  broke  down.  He  mutter¬ 
ed  something  about  the  machine  not 
being  as  represented,  and  wished  he  had 
bought  another  make.  A  new  wheel, 
however,  was  soon  in  place  and  the 
machine  again  started  up.  All  went 
well  for  a  week,  when  this  wheel  broke 
as  did  the  other.  He  was  now  more 
positive  than  ever  that  he  was  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  an  unscrupulous  firm. 
Another  wheel  was  ordered  ;  another 
week’s  work ;  another  breakdown.  He 
called  in  one  of  his  brother  manufact¬ 
urers,  who  immediately  pointed  out  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  which  was,  after 
the  frost  had  left  the  ground,  one  side 
of  the  machine’s  foundation  had  settled 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  thereby  forc¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  the  machine  on  the 
crown-wheel,  which,  added  to  the  strain 
it  experienced  from  the  grinding  shaft, 
was  more  than  it  could  stand. 

I  could  cite  many  instances  where 
break-downs  to  shafting,  elevators, 
couplings,  carriages,  etc.,  might  have 
been  averted  had  a  little  precaution 
at  the  start  been  observed. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  wise  plan  to  thoroughly 
examine  everything  before  starting  a 
season’s  run.  Look  to  your  machines, 
see  that  they  stand  plumb,  that  their 
carriages  and  tables  are  properly  adjust¬ 
ed,  and  that  tubs  contain  nothing  that 
will  obstruct  the  knives  or  press.  Give 
careful  attention  to  the  elevators ;  they 
should  be  sound  and  firm,  and  their 
chains  should  be  of  even  length.  Note 
whether  the  beds  for  the  shaftings  are 
solid,  and,  the  couplings  thereon  should 
be  secure.  A  thorough  examination 
requires  but  a  little  time,  and  in  it  lies 
the  secret  of  bringing  to  a  fulfillment 
at  the  season’s  end,  the  hope  that  was 
foremost  in  the  early  spring. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words 
about  our  friend.  Since  the  time  of 
the  break-downs,  he  has  never  failed  to 
spend  considerable  time  to  the  over¬ 
looking  of  everything  about  the  place. 
He  is  still  in  the  business  and  very 
prosperous.  He  often  refers  to  the  in¬ 
cident  we  have  mentioned,  when  he  is 
giving  advice  on  brick  matters,  and  al¬ 
ways  states  that  was  a  period  in  his 
career  when  he  was  “Making  brick  in 
the  dark.” 


E.  L.  Cook,  State  Farm,  Mass.,  in  re¬ 
newing  his  subscription  says,  as  he  did 
not  get  an  early  start  this  season,  he 
moulded  until  the  first  of  Octobor,  al¬ 


though  most  of  the  yards  in  that  vicinity 
closed  down  the  middle  of  August. 
Mr.  Cook  says  his  sheds  are  full  of  brick 
but  he  expects  to  dispose  of  all  of  them 
bef  rre  spring. 

SMALL  THINGS. 


It  is  verily  true  that  life  is  made  up 
of  small  things.  It  is  the  stroke  on 
stroke  which  fells  the  great  oak. 

It  is  the  odd  moments  profitably  em¬ 
ployed,  which  count  in  life  work. 

If  the  small  things  in  business  are 
kept  well  in  hand  it  will  prove  a  prime 
element  of  success. 

No  matter  how  broad  or  comprehen¬ 
sive  one  may  plan,  if  the  details  are  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves  the  business 
will  be  a  failure. 

In  almost  every  business  undertaking 
in  this  age  the  margins  of  profit  are 
small.  So  small  that  if  the  small  things 
are  disregarded  the  result  will  be  a  fail¬ 
ure;  otherwise  if  the  business  is  well 
planned  and  the  details  looked  after 
with  vigilance  the  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking  is  assured. 

This  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  but  to  none  more  than  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  drain  tile.  From  the  very 
beginning  every  little  step  should  be 
carefully  taken.  From  the  digging  of 
the  clay  to  the  storing  of  the  tile  on  the 
yard,  even  the  little  things  in  selling  all 
should  be  faithfully  done  and  not  left 
undone. 

If  the  little  things  do  not  receive  at¬ 
tention  the  end  will  probably  be  a  fail¬ 
ure.  If  a  mixture  of  clay  will  make  it 
more  plastic  and  work  into  better  tile, 
don’t  neglect  it,  follow  in  detail  the  pro¬ 
cess  that  will  make  the  better  product 

In  all  things  strive  to  do  away  with 
every  unnecessary  step,  it  will  be  so 
much  saved. 

See  to  it  that  every  little  thing  is  done 
in  the  right  way  and  that  no  unneces¬ 
sary  things  are  done.  One  of  the  most 
demoralizing  losses  about  a  factory  is 
the  waste  of  time — too  much  talking, 
too  much  jesting,  it  may  be,  in  work 
hours.  Only  a  few  moments  at  the  time 
but  when  multiplied  by  a  large  number 
the  aggregate  may  eat  up  the  profit 
Careless  handling,  careless  labor,  and 
anything  to  put  in  the  time,  are  serious 
little  things  in  conducting  a  business. 

Look  after  the  small  things  and  the 
large  things  will  work  satisfactorily. 
Improve  the  moments  and  the  day  will 
be  well  spent. — Drainage  Journal. 
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BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

REPRESSING. 

PRODUCT  of  the  brick 
machinery  described 
previously,  is  complete 
and  merchant  able 
brick  so  far  as  their 
form  is  concerned. 

After  drying  and 
burning,  they  become 
a  marketable  product. 
But  many  paving  brick  makers  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  second  mechanical  process, 
for  producing  the  finishing  shape,  by 
which  the  bricks  are  dropped  into  a 
mold  and  pressed. 

This  operation  is  called  repressing, 
though  in  most  brick  processes,  it  is 
really  the  first  application  of  pressure  in 
a  confined  place.  However,  the  term 
serves  to  distinguish  between  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dry  press  brick,  which  usually 
are  called  merely  “pressed”  brick,  and 
those  which  have  been  made  by  stiff 
mud  machinery  and  then  pressed. 

The  purpose  which  makers  have  in 
view  in  repressing  their  output  are  : 

1st.  To  give  their  ware  new  and  ornate 
shapes,  not  attainable  by  the  use  of  a 
die  through  which  the  clay  flows  in  a 
stream. 

2nd.  To  smooth  the  rough  edges  and 
sides  caused  by  the  wires  of  the  cutting 
tables,  and  to  give  the  brick  a  better 
surface. 

3rd.  To  compact  and  consolidate  the 
material  into  as  dense  and  homogeneous 
a  structure  as  can  be  obtained,  and  to 
try  and  obliterate  the  laminations  and 
air  cavities  produced  in  the  manufact¬ 
uring  process. 

The  value  of  the  repressing  process 
has  been  much  over-stated,  and  fictitious 
values  of  brick  have  been  made  and 
kept  up,  on  account  of  the  alleged  im¬ 
provements  in  quality,  and  the  addit¬ 
ional  cost  of  manufacture.  Recently, 
however,  a  distinct  counter  current  of 
opinion  has  set  in.  Opposition  to  re¬ 
pressing  began  with  those  who  had  no 
machines,  but  many  manufacturers  now 
repress  only  a  small  part  of  their  output, 
or  none  at  all,  while  their  represses 
stand  idle. 

The  claims  of  those  who  oppose  re¬ 
pressing  are  as  follows : 

1st.  That  the  structure  of  the  brick 
is  determined  in  the  passage  of  the  clay 


through  the  brick  machine  and  die,  and 
that  repressing  the  brick  while  just  out 
of  the  machine,  tends  to  break  up  their 
first  structure  without  in  any  way  im¬ 
proving  it.  Further,  that  laminations 
which  were  scarcely  noticeable  before 
repressing,  are  found  after  the  change 
in  shape  and  dimensions,  to  have  been 
opened  out  and  made  much  more  de¬ 
trimental  than  before. 

2nd.  That  cavities  or  fissures  in  the 
clay  cannot  be  made  to  weld  together 
and  disappear  by  pressure  after  the 
brick  is  formed. 

3rd.  That  the  brick  is  not  increased 
in  density,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
compress  a  fluid  mass  to  any  extent ; 
the  pressure  will  change  in  shape  but 
not  change  in  bulk. 

4th.  That  the  brick  undergo  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  surface  flow  in  adjusting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  shape  of  the  repress 
die.  The  idea  is  based  on  the  assertion 
that  the  pressure  only  affects  the  brick 
on  its  outside,  or  “skin  deep,”  and  that 
the  change  in  shape  is  accomplished  by 
a  rapid  movement  of  particles  of  the 
surface  without  change  in  the  interior. 

This  latter  assertion  is  a  very  absurd 
one;  whatever  may  be  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  relative  value  of  repressed  and 
plain  materials,  the  championship  of 
such  theories  as  this,  carry  no  weight. 
Plastic  clay  acts  under  pressure  like  a 
fluid,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  control  fluids,  and  the  first  and  most 
elementary  law  concerned,  is  that  when 
pressure  is  applied  to  one  part  of  a  fluid 
it  is  transmitted  equally  to  all  other 
portions.  And  the  theory  of  surface 
flow  and  unaffected  interior  are,  on  their 
face,  absurd  and  inadequate. 

However,  the  fact  remains,  that  many 
paving  brick  makers  assert  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  their  repressed  material  chips 
with  much  more  ease  than  the  plain 
material.  For  instance,  in  loading  two 
cars  of  material,  one  plain  and  the  next 
repressed,  it  is  asserted  that  the  chip- 
pings  falling  from  the  brick  during  their 
handling  will  be  twice  or  more  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

In  regard  to  the  other  assertions,  there 
is  indication  that  they  are  often  true  if 
not  always.  It  is  an  assured  fact  that  a 
laminated  brick  is  not  in  any  degree 
healed  of  its  laminations  by  repressing, 
also,  that  the  material  is  not  made  more 
dense. 

The  question  of  the  benefits  of  re¬ 
pressing  all  hang  on  the  first  claim,  that 
the  structure,  as  altered  by  repressing, 
is  not  as  desirable  as  that  given  by  the 


machine  at  first.  No  one  can  gainsay 
that  the  material  advantages  claimed  in 
the  way  of  appearance,  shape  and 
smoothness  of  surface  are  true.  Also  is 
it  apparent  that  a  ragged,  wire-cut  sur¬ 
face  is  more  likely  to  absorb  water,  than 
a  smooth  one. 

The  usual  process  of  repressing  con¬ 
sists  of  dropping  the  blank  brick  into  a 
tight  box  whose  length  and  breadth  are 
each  a  little  greater  than  those  of  the 
brick  to  be  pressed.  This  difference  is 
necessary  to  give  clearance,  so  that  the 
bricks  can  be  dropped  into  their  place 
easily  and  automatically.  The  usual 
allowance  for  side  play  is  one-eighth  to 
three-sixteenth  of  an  inch  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  length  is  usually  one  quarter 
and  sometimes  even  a  half  inch. 

The  thickness  of  the  blanks  is  such 
that  when  the  pressure  is  applied  the 
brick  expands,  filling  the  die  and  de¬ 
creasing  in  thickness  in  proportion  to 
the  change  in  the  other  dimensions. 
Now,  if  the  box  has  no  vents  and  the  top 
and  bottom  plungers  fit  it  tightly,  fur¬ 
ther  motion  of  the  two  plungers  toward 
each  other  will  either  compress  the  clay 
or  break  the  machine.  And  as  all  re¬ 
press  manufacturers  have  a  wholesome 
regard  for  the  reputation  of  their  ma¬ 
chines  and  do  not  like  to  have  them 
break  in  vital  points,  it  happens  that  all 
represses  are  provided  with  some  means 
of  relief  after  the  clay  has  filled  the 
die. 

In  one  press,  widely  used  in  Ohio,  the 
relief  is  obtained  by  springs  in  the 
main  rod,  which  transmit  the  strain 
from  the  shaft  to  the  pressing  head. 
So,  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  certain  pressure,  for  when  that 
is  attained,  the  springs  relieve  any  in¬ 
crease.  With  this  arrangement,  there 
is  no  security  that  the  products  will  re¬ 
tain  anything  like  a  standard  size,  for  if 
a  blank  be  introduced,  containing  one 
cubic  inch  more  clay  than  it  should,  it 
will  be  flattened  out  into  a  square  brick 
which  is  just  so  much  thicker  by  the 
distribution  of  the  extra  inch.  Also,  in 
the  other  case,  when  the  brick  is  too 
small  instead  of  too  large,  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  shape  will  be  partly  accom¬ 
plished,  but  it  will  lack  the  final  press¬ 
ure  which  consolidates  it,  for  the  full 
power  of  the  machine  can  only  be  ex¬ 
erted  when  the  clay  present  is  enough 
to  just  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  die. 

Now,  the  effect  of  such  repressing  as 
this  is  probably  injurious  to  the  brick, 
rather  than  beneficial  to  it,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  put  any  pressure  on  the 
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brick  above  that  used  to  shape  it  up 
well.  Any  excess  is  relieved  by  the 
springs.  Under  such  conditions  there 
is  more  likelihood  of  opening  out  the 
laminations  and  breaking  the  bonds 
than  of  consolidating  them. 

In  another  well  known  and  widely 
used  repress,  the  size  of  the  die  and 
blank  are  adjusted  as  before,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  brick  always 
has  a  slight  excess  of  clay  above  that 
needed  for  the  new  dimensions  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take.  The  die  is  then  pro¬ 
vided  with  vent  holes,  and  through  these 
the  excess  clay  is  squeezed  out,  more  or 
less  as  the  cubic  contents  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  bricks  vary.  The  vertical  depth 
of  the  pressing  chamber  is  under  con¬ 
trol  by  a  screw  which  can  be  quickly 
regulated,  and  if  the  bricks  coming  to 
the  press  are  found  to  be  a  little  larger 
or  smaller  than  they  ought,  it  is  only 
the  work  of  an  instant  to  regulate  the 
depth  of  the  press  box  so  that  whatever 
size  the  brick  are,  there  will  be  an  excess 
of  clay.  This  plan  is  much  superior  to 
the  former,  in  one  respect.  The  press¬ 
ure  obtained  is  a  sure  and  reliable 
quantity,  for  it  will  require  within 
small  variations,  the  same  pressure  to 
expel  the  excess  clay  of  one  brick  that 
it  does  with  the  next.  Differences  of 
temper  would  make  a  difference  of 
pressure,  but  the  repressing  cannot  be 
done  with  either  very  soft  or  very  hard 
clay,  so  that  but  little  variation  on  this 
head  is  practically  felt.  The  main  fault 
with  this  plan  is,  however,  to  be  found 
in  the  likelihood  of  the  irregularity  in 
the  size  of  the  output,  not  from  brick  to 
brick,  but  from  day  to  day.  The  change 
of  size  is  so  easy  to  produce,  that  the 
press  feeder  is  likely  to  alter  the  size  of 
the  brick  for  some  trivial  or  short-lived 
reason,  and  fail  to  return  to  the  standard 
again.  As  a  result,  it  is  claimed  that 
regularity  of  output  is  hard  to  secure 
where  these  presses  are  used. 

When  pressure  enough  is  used  to 
cause  the  excess  of  clay  present  to  be 
forcibly  discharged  out  of  a  small  vent, 
the  structure  of  the  brick  would  seem 
to  be  as  good  as  that  previous  to  pressing. 
But,  the  vent  holes  wear  to  a  large  size 
with  amazing  quickness.  The  rapid 
flow  of  the  gritty  clay  through  them, 
acts  like  a  file  and  soon  the  holes  are  so 
large  that  the  issue  of  clay  begins  at  a 
much  lower  pressure  or  without  obtain¬ 
ing  as  high  a  pressure.  Not  only  this, 
but  when  the  hole  is  large,  the  flow  of 
clay  being  started  suddenly,  continues 
for  an  instant  after  the  pressure  is  re¬ 


moved,  and  consequently  the  brick  has 
less  clay  in  it,  than  ought  to  exist  in  its 
cubic  bulk.  This  fault  shows  at  once 
when  the  brick  are  dried,  being  indi¬ 
cated  by  small  horizontal  cracks  opposite 
each  vent  hole.  These  cracks  extend 
some  distance  into  the  substance  of  the 
clay  and  are  due  to  the  unequal  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  material,  where  the  flow 
of  clay  was  in  excess  of  what  was  needed. 
So  that  while  it  is  best  to  press  a  brick 
hard  enough  to  cause  it  to  issue  from 
the  vent  holes,  it  must  be  carefully 
noticed  that  the  vents  are  not  allowed 
to  exceed  their  proper  size,  and  that  the 
issue  from  each  brick  is  not  excessive. 

In  one  place  in  Ohio,  the  repressing 
is  still  further  improved.  The  blank  is 
put  into  a  first  repress,  and  shaped  by 
it  to  the  required  size.  The  excess  of 
clay  is  allowed  to  escape  by  vent  holes. 
The  block  is  then  transferred  to  a  second 
press  which  imparts  no  new  features  of 
shape  or  size,  except  a  very  slight  di¬ 
munition  in  all  its  dimensions.  The 
variations  in  the  blanks  entering  the 
first  press  is  regulated  by  the  vents.  But 
the  block  as  it  enters  the  second  press 
is  supposed  to  be  always  uniform  in 
size,  and  there  are  no  vents  or  relief 
springs  or  any  means  of  saving  the 
machine  from  the  exertion  of  the  full 
pressure  of  which  it  is  capable.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  slight  amount  of  condensa¬ 
tion  and  compression  which  is  possible 
with  a  fluid  material  is  given,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  product  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  structure  and  strength  by  its 
treatment. 

If  it  were  feasible  to  furnish  blanks  of 
strictly  uniform  size,  then  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  any  repress  from  doing 
the  same  thing  with  one  pressure  as  is 
attained  here  in  two.  But  machines 
must  be  guarded  against  variation  in 
size  or  they  will  break,  and  so  far,  varia¬ 
tions  in  size  must  be  expected  in  wire- 
cut  brick. 

With  a  view  of  trying  to  determine  to 
some  extent  the  justness  of  the  various 
assertions  about  the  influence  of  repres¬ 
sing  bricks,  the  result  of  the  Ohio  tests 
of  paving  material  (which  will  receive 
full  treatment  in  a  subsequent  article) 
were  compared  and  assorted.  It  was 
found  that  all  the  repress  varieties  re¬ 
presented  in  the  test,  26  in  all,  showed 
an  average  loss  in  the  rattling  test  of 
17.92  per  cent.,  while  the  plain  brick,  19 
varieties  in  all,  showed  a  loss  of 
17.42  per  cent.  This  figure,  while  it 
points  against  repressing,  can  hardly  be 
significicant,  as  the  margin  is  so  small 


and  the  kinds  and  materials  represented 
were  so  various  and  diverse. 

Another  trial,  made  specially  and 
solely  to  throw  light  on  this  point,  was 
made  with  four  varieties  of  brick  from 
Canton,  Ohio.  The  bricks  were  made 
of  shale,  and  there  were  samples  of  both 
plain  and  repressed  material  from  each 
works.  A  rattling  test  of  1,000  revolu¬ 
tions  was  given,  and  the  results  showed, 
Repressed  Brick  13.23  per  cent,  loss  ; 
Plain  Brick  14.84  per  cent.  loss.  Also 
in  this  same  test,  bricks  from  one  fac¬ 
tory,  which  had  been  selected  with 
special  reference  to  this  test,  and  which 
represented  material  in  which  all  other 
conditions  had  been  made  uniform, 
showed  as  follows  Repressed  15.02  per 
cent.;  Plain  19.06  per  cent. 

These  three  tests,  two  of  which  show 
results  in  favor  of  repressing  and  one 
against,  are  far  from  conclusive.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  manufacture  a 
number  of  bricks  at  each  of  several 
factories,  having  special  reference  to 
keeping  every  condition  absolutely  uni¬ 
form,  except  that  of  repressing ;  mak¬ 
ing  a  set  of  plain  and  repressed  bricks 
from  each  factory.  The  rattler  test, 
conduced  with  strict  fail  ness  on  such 
material,  would  undoubtedly  be  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  which  every  kind 
of  material  showed  the  lowest  average 
loss. 

In  practical  use,  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  yet  at  hand  to  justify  radical 
assertions  either  for  or  against  repress¬ 
ing.  Plain  brick,  having  square  corners 
and  edges  probably  lose  more  chippings 
in  the  first  years  wear  in  a  street  than 
repressed  brick  with  round  or  beveled 
edges.  But  after  the  first  year,  the  con¬ 
test  is  one  strictly  in  merit,  and  the 
soundest  structure  is  sure  to  win,  other 
things  being  equal. 

If  repressing  is  going  to  remain  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  paving  brick 
manufacture,  it  must  prove  its  value  by 
making  the  structure  sounder  and  more 
solid  than  a  brick  machine  can  do, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  no  hasty, 
insufficient,  and  partial  press  ire  is 
likely  to  do  this.  The  final  pressure 
must  be  without  relief  or  issue  to  make 
it  really  useful. 


A  BUSINESS  TRANSACTION. 

Little  Bo  Peep, 

She  lost  her  sheep, 

Which  was  quite  agonizing  ; 

But  she  found  them  again. 
Without  worry  or  pain, 

By  simply  advertising. 

— Printers'  Ink. 
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Tile  or  Brick  Cutting  Machine,  by 
Jacob  Bensing  of  Malinta,  Ohio.  Filed 
January  4,  1894.  No.  524,302. 

The  table  is  provided  with  an  endless 
carrier,  the  sides  of  which  are  provided 
with  a  series  of  inverted  U  formed  guides, 
these  latter  being  placed  in  parallel 
pairs,  and  so  proportioned  as  to  measure 


the  length  or  width  of  a  brick.  Over 
the  table  is  place  a  revoluble  wheel 
armed  with  a  series  of  parallel  arms 
which  support  transverse  cutting  wires 
The  ends  of  these  arms  are  provided, 
with  friction  rolls  which  engage  the 
guides  before  referred  to,  by  which 
means  the  action  of  the  cut  off  wires  are 
regulated. 

Brick  Mould,  by  Dan.  J.  C.  Arnold  of 
New  London,  Ohio.  Filed  January 
16,  1894.  No.  524,927. 

The  invention  is  practically  the  bind¬ 
ing  of  the  edges  of  the  sides  and  ends 
with  metallic  strips  in  which  are  dove¬ 


tailed  similar  metallic  strip  bindings 
that  protect  the  edges  of  the  mould 


partitions.  The  bottom  is  also  protected 
by  corrugated  strips  inclined  to  fit  the 
wood  form. 

Brick  Kiln,  by  Carl  F.  Kaul  of  Madison, 
Neb.  Filed  March  10,  1894.  No. 
524,442. 

Claim: — In  a  continuous  kiln,  main 
and  underground  flues,  at  and  along 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  kiln,  branch 
flues  connecting  said  main  flues  sever¬ 


ally  and  independently  with  the  interior 
of  the  kiln  from  opposite  sides  thereof, 
and  a  smoke  stack,  to  which  said  main 
flues  lead  and  with  which  they  are  sev¬ 
erally  connected. 

Brick  Press,  by  Louis  F.  Gerding  and 
Ed.  C.  Harrison  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Filed  Nov.  15,  1893.  No.  525,199. 


The  brick  press  comprises  two  plun¬ 
gers,  a  link  connection  to  one  of  the 


plungers,  a  lever  fulcrumed  in  the 
frame  of  the  machine  and  pivotally 


connected  to  the  link,  links  connected 
to  the  said  lever  one  on  each  side  of  its 
fulcrum,  these  links  being  also  directly 
connected  with  each  other  at  one  of 
their  ends,  and  toggle  levers  one  of 
which  is  pivotally  connected  with  the 
said  links  at  their  point  of  connection 
while  the  other  is  pivoted  to  the  frame 
of  the  machine,  all  combined  with  a 
means  for  operating  the  toggle. 


Kiln  for  Firing  Pottery,  by  Lewis 
Lawton  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Filed  De¬ 
cember  3,  1893.  No.  524,390. 

The  novelty  of  the  kiln  is  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  flues  in  a  kiln  of  the 
usual  type. 


Cut  Off  Mechanism,  by  Wm.  W.  Wal¬ 
lace  of  Willoughby,  Ohio.  Filed  Nov. 
7,  1893.  No.  526,274. 

The  device  is  for  semi-plastic  ma¬ 


chines  for  the  making  of  hollow  tiles. 
A  shaft  carrying  a  cutting  knife  at 
right  angles,  is  set  in  the  head  or  die 
plate,  and  is  given  revoluble  motion  by 
means  of  bevel  gear  and  power  shaft. 
When  the  material  has  reached  the 
proper  length,  the  shafting  is  revolved 
carrying  the  cutter  about  the  circle. 
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Minor  mechanisms  are  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  adjustment. 

Drying  Kiln,  by  William  G.  Galloway, 
of  Chicago,  Ill.  Filed  Feb.  15,  1894. 
No.  526,349. 

The  compartments  of  the  drier  have 
inlet  flues  between  them  regulated  by 


proper  valves,  such  flues  being  parallel, 
while  the  outlet  products  are  transverse, 
and  lead  from  one  compartment  to 
another  and  out. 


A  NEW  BRICK  PRESS. 

The  latest  repress  on  the  market  is 
that  designed  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Frey  of  The 
Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  departure  from  the  principle 
of  applying  the  power  is  the  rolling 
wedge  or  cam.  The  power  is  applied  in 
a  direct  line  and  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  levers,  toggle  joints,  piston  or 
cranks.  No  machinery  is  under  the 
die  to  become  clogged  with  dirt  and 
there  are  no  joints  to  wear.  A  simple 
stiff  frame  moves  on  two  guides  up  and 
down  in  the  double  repress  and  back 
and  forth  in  the  single.  A  simple  hand 
wheel  operating  a  screw  regulates  the 
pressure.  The  double  repress  is  made 
single  or  double  geared  to  suit  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  any  driving  shaft.  The  pressure 
is  applied  to  nearly  the  full  extent  then 
relieved  and  repeated  with  a  long  re¬ 
tained  hold  until  a  permanent  form  is 
given  to  the  brick.  The  slide  for  the 
feed  which  so  often  is  a  source  of  an¬ 
noyance  through  wear  is  under  the 
table  away  from  the  dirt.  A  large  oil 
chamber  supplies  the  oil  to  the  roller 
and  table,  lubricating  both  sides  of  the 
brick.  The  lower  pressure  plates  in  the 
dies  are  made  to  drop  a  moment  as  the 
brick  are  pushed  in  so  as  to  prevent  the 
brick  from  sliding  loo  far.  The  vent 
holes  in  the  dies  are  lined  with  hard¬ 
ened  steel  and  are  easily  replaced 
when  worn  too  large.  All  of  the  shafts 
and  slides  as  well  as  the  rolls  are  made 
of  the  best  steel.  If  desired  the  double 
repress  can  be  fitted  with  one  die  for 
large  blocks.  The  gearing  is  very 
heavy  being  5J  inches  on  the  face  and 


with  shrouded  cogs.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  claim  that  an  examination  will  show 
that  this  is  the  simplest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  repress  yet  put  on  the  market,  and 
in  support  of  this  assertion  are  willing 
to  send  them  on  trial  to  responsible 
parties.  A  cut  of  this  press  is  shown 
on  page  395. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS  AND  THEIR  PLANTS. 


NE  of  the  prettiest,  cosi¬ 
est,  cleanest  and  best 
conducted  yards  in  this 
City  of  Brotherly  Love 
may  be  seen  between 
Market  and  Vine  streets 
o  n  60th  street.  The 
plant  is  not  large,  nor  modern,  but  un¬ 
questionably  good  and  substantial,  a 
little  paradise  of  a  works  any  gentleman 
brickmaker  might  be  proud  of,  and  as 
might  be  expected  he  is  the  envy  of  the 
neighboring  brickmakers. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  Chambers  “C” 
machine,  a  horse  power  tempering 
wheel  and  pit  and  two  fine  Dutch  kilns 
10  arch  each.  I  must  not  forget  the 
drying  sheds,  for  they  are  there. 

The  owner  is  evidently  a  gentleman 
of  taste,  and  unconventional  at  that, 
utterly  disregarding  anything  straight, 
square,  plumb  or  level,  hence  the 
diagonality  of  the  posts,  and  curvilinear- 
ity  of  the  boards  of  which  the  sheds  are 
comprised,  more  especially  the  drying 
sheds  where  the  long  interminable 
straight  lines  are  broken  by  the  pro¬ 


jecting  ends  of  boards  two  or  three  feet 
longer  than  their  fellows.  In  the  kilns 
this  same  breaking  up  of  straight  and 
regular  forms  is  observed.  To  this  end, 
no  door  frame  in  the  kiln  is  set  up 
square,  nor  any  two  at  the  same  angle, 
the  walls  and  corners  of  the  kilns  con¬ 
form  to  the  same  rule,  hence  there  is 
that  beautiful  irregularity  in  lines  so 
reposeful  to  the  eye  of  the  man  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind?  The  same 
irregularity  pervades  the  yard  through¬ 
out;  dirt  dumps  promiscuously  arranged 
all  over  the  place  varigated  by  sprink¬ 
lings  of  scrap  iron  and  broken  tools, 
wheelbarrows,  carts  and  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention  but  none  de¬ 
signed  for  anything  but  ornament  in 
their  present  state? 

My  visit  was  on  a  very  cold  day  and  I 
only  saw  one  of  the  teamsters  round,  a 
man  whom  I  knew;  I  asked  him  if 
Crawford  was  about  and  if  he  made  any 
money  with  this  yard.  “Oh  h — 1  no,” 
he  replied,  “he  only  runs  this  when  he 
thinks  he  will,  he’s  too  d — n  well  fixed 
to  let  this  thing  bother  him  much.”  I 
thought  as  much;  for  a  brickmaker 
must  be  well  “fixed”  who  can  afford  to 
ornament  the  entrance  to  his  works 
with  a  six  mould  Quaker  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine  out  in  the  weather,  rusting  and 
rotting  away. 

The  photo  shows  the  best  but  by  no 
means  the  most  picturesque  view  of  the 
works.  Tripod. 


When  people  see  your  name  constant- 
jy  in  the  paper  they  begin  to  believe 
they  know  you;  and  it  is  but  a  short  step 
from  acquaintance  to  patronage. — Ex. 


ROBT.  CRAWFORD’S  BRICK  WORKS,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

DIDN’T  SUIT  THE  MUSE. 


Being-  the  Veracious*  Account  of  How 
Artist  Dolliber  Trifled  with  a  Poetic 
Effusion  —  His  Advertising- 
Adjunct. 


AST  month  the  Clay- 
Worker  illumina- 
t  e  d  i  1 8  imbecile 
page  (the  one  that 
I  m  o  n  o  p  o  lize) 
with  the  harrow¬ 
ing  story  of  Dolli- 
ber’s  desperate 
attempt  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  novel. 
The  matter  which 
will  incite  the  readers  of  this  grey 
covered  journal  to  riot  this  time  is  the 
true  history  of  Dolliber’s  failure  to  illus¬ 
trate  poetry.  The  words  that  follow 
are  those  of  the  wretched  Dolliber : 

DOLLIBER  AND  THE  POET. 

“One  day  I  .was  sitting  in  my  studio, 
which  was  half  of  a  lawyer’s  office  for 
which  I  paid  $6  monthly,  invariably 
not  in  advance,  when 
a  man  came  in  who 
looked  as  if  he  wanted 
a  divorce,  so  I  paid  no 
attention  to  him, think¬ 
ing  he  wanted  to  see 
the  lawyer.  But  he 
said : 

“Is  Mr.  Dolliber 
about?” 

“Yes,  he’s  about — 
about  as  usual.  I’m 
Dolliber.” 

“Ah,  good!  I’m 
Jackson  Busk,  I’m  a 
poet.” 

Mr.  Busk  weighed  at 
least  250  pounds,  was 
Bride.”  red-headed  where  he 

wasn’t  bald  and  had  the  asthma.  I 
was  surprised  at  his  business. 

“Yep,”  he  went  on  cheerfully  “I  used 
to  be  a  brickmaker,  that  is,  I  run  the 
Pullington  Porous  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  durin’  the  World’s  Fair,  but  when 
the  dull  times  set  in,  I  took  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  now,  as  I  said,  I’m  a 
poet  and  I’ve  got  a  poem  I  want  illus¬ 
trated.” 

Well  to  make  a  long  story  short  I 
waded  through  the  most  terrible  lot  of 
poetry  that  ever  was  written.  There 
were  1167  pages  of  foolscap,  closely 
written  and  there  were  at  least  twenty 
lines  to  a  stanza.  I  couldn’t  have  read 


"The  clay  =  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


it  all  in  a  month  and  he  wanted  the 
pictures  in  a  week. 

S  >  I  skimmed  over  it  and  got  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  the  stuff  and  the  kind  of 
people  he  was  trying  to  describe  and 
made  a  lot  of  pictures  that  I  thought 
would  suit,  and  then  let  him  fit  them 
in  to  the  places  where  they  belonged. 


I  made  a  few  extracts  from  the  poem, 
and,  that  you  may  yet  see  that  while 
I  may  not  have  made  pictures  that  ab¬ 
solutely  fitted  the  lines,  that  I,  never¬ 
theless,  caught  the  poet’s  spirit,  I  re¬ 
produce  some  of  the  extracts  I  made: 

Yet  at  morn  again 
Came  the  same  old  pain. 

And  I  saw  the.sstorm  gods  whirling  through 
the  air 

With  Desolation’s. armies  ev’rywhere 
The  long  and  raging  lines  reaching  back, 

Torch  placed  and  wild-eyed  in  the  wrack. 


#  #  # 

Beyond  the  far  days  of  the  wind-god’s  time 
A  fair  god  looked  upon  the  young  lands  prime. 

And  winds  and  armed  Knights. 

Woe  to  the  Gall, 

When  Asculp  thither  rides 

Woe  to  the  Gall. 

When  young  Walulah’s  of  Hy-Cualan  King 
His  mighty  ax  upraised  leads  on  his  Kernes, 
And  ’tisBunDerger  who  from  horse  dismounts 
And  up  the  hill  besides  his  henchman  strides. 

*  *  * 

Beyond  or  note  of  curlew. from, the  sea 
Brief  is  Kynfalghen  glance  toward  far  Dun- 
laven, 

Where  bides  the  Waglom  strength  behind  thick 
walls. 


With  gesture  sudden  toward  the  cloven  mount 
And  all  his  soul  does  battle  in  his  eyes 
Of  steely  gray 

A  muttered  something  parts, 

The  henchman’s  lips,  whereat  the  chieftain, 
wrath, 

Striking  his  ax-point  in  the  turf,  breaks 
forth:— 

“Art  thou  my  clansman,  Fergus? 

Set  the  face  against  the  cloudy  reddening  of 
the  sun 

Thy  keen  eyes  flx  upon  the  hill-top  dark.” 

#  >;«  sje 

“Back,  ev’ry  man;  here  is  my  spoil, 

The  rest  is  for  you  all,”  he  cried  and  turned 
Grasping  the  proud,  fair  woman  by  the  waist 
Then  waved  them  ofl  with  threatening  of  his 
sword. 

He  turned,  lo!  the  grim  fire! It  form  was  gone, 
As  swallowed  In  the  gloom  or  by  the  sea. 

“Ay,  but  at  a  bloodier  cost,” 

Grim  Fergus  grumbles  as  .ils  eyes  flash  fire 
“Who  takes  a  bond  of  doom  counts  not  the 
cost.” 


“My  joy  wasiTaluda, 

The  beautiful,  the  wonderful,  the  queen 
Of  knowledge  and  sorcery  so  sweet 
My  soul  swoons  at  the  thought  of  It. 

Locked  in  mine  arms  within  my  castle  keep 
How  she  was  born  a  Norseland-Viking  child. 

i'fi  :)<  :Jc 

His  winged  raven  for  a  hilt, "out  tool,  hell- 
forged  and  nest  in  basest  earth 
Thoul’t  blight  forever  him  who  touches  thee. 

>!<  ’!«  ❖ 

A  sprlngald  rhymer  with  a  fluting  voice 
Took  up  the  mockery  and  gave  it  barbs. 

He  cannot  share  that  kiss, 

There,  there  upoAmy.brow  love  Talusca. 

“So  then”  I  gasped,  “are  pagan  dogs 
To  have  thus  text  and  chapter, 

And  the  man  who, wars— 

On  them  no  prayer  save  this  cold  speech  of 
thine?” 

She  hath  my  pledgees  I  have  hers,  sir  priest, 

I  still  would  make  her  mine,  as  I  am  king.” 

And  so  this  blank,  blanketty,  blank 
verse  rambled  on  and  I  couldn’t  make 
head  or  tail  as  to  who  was  who  or  where 
the  plot  came  in  but  I  made  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  took  my  chances.  I  took  too 
many  chances.  I  never  got  a  cent,  but 
here  are  the  drawings,  you  are  welcome 
to  them.” 

Thus  ended  Dolliber’s  second  hard 
luck  story.  There  is  one  more  on  the 
fire.  Charles  Lederer. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


NOTHER  month  of  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  season  of  1894  is  past,  and 
still  there  are  some  who  are  mould¬ 
ing.  ‘‘Why  ?”  is  the  question  asked,  but 
a  satisfactory  answer  is  not  forthcoming. 
The  market  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
warrant  shipments,  the  prospects  for 
the  fall  demand  is  not  of  an  encourag¬ 
ing  nature.  The  weather  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  uncertain  for  open  yard 
manufacturers.  With  all  these  condi¬ 
tions  existing,  they  still  keep  at  it. 

Last  month  I  spoke  of  the  sale  of 
four  million  brick  at  the  very  low  price 
of  $2.50  per  M.,  and  could  not  see  where 
there  was  a  paying  return  for  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Since  those  words  were  penned, 
there  has  been  a  complete  change  in 
the  transaction,  and  it  looks  very  squally 
for  the  purchaser.  The  sale  called  for 
four  million  good,  hard-burned  brick 
then  under  the  shed,  (which  was  about 
all  the  burned  brick  there  was,)  at  $2.50 
per  M.,  loaded  on  the  boat.  If  the  pur¬ 
chaser  insisted  on  his  purchase,  the 
parties  would  have  no  brick  to  ship  else¬ 
where,  and  as  there  were  plenty  of  green 
brick  to  be  burned,  he  allowed  them  to 
load  out  of  the  stock  he  had  purchased. 

When  the  brickmaker  had  shipped 
about  1,300,000  a  receiver  was  appointed 
for  the  firm.  The  purchaser  of  the  four 
million  had  failed  to  put  notice  of 
ownership  on  the  kilns,  and  the  receiver 
claimed  them  as  a  part  of  the  assets; 
that  being  the  case,  the  purchaser’s  loss 
would  be  considerable.  Why  the  firm 
did  not  mention  the  sale  when  they 
made  application  to  the  court  for  a 
receiver,  has  caused  various  construc¬ 
tions  to  be  put  on  their  action  in  the 
matter.  The  result  was,  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  had  to  employ  counsel,  argue  the 
case  before  the  chancellor  of  the  State. 
The  decision  upheld  the  sale,  but  as 
the  firm  was  not  in  liquidation,  the 
purchaser  has  to  pay  for  the  loading  of 
the  remaining  2,700,  which  will  lessen 
the  chance  for  a  profit  on  the  deal  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  raise  in  price. 

A  SURPRISE 

To  many  not  connected  with  the  brick 
business,  came  about  the  middle  of  last 
month,  when  the  firm  of  Merhof  Bros, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
The  firm  was  the  second  largest  produ¬ 
cer  of  common  brick  in  this  section, 
Sayer  &  Fisher  holding  the  first  place  in 
that  line.  Those  directly  connected 
with  the  trade  have  been  looking  for  a 


collapse  for  the  past  two  years.  They 
have  been  running  at  full  capacity, 
turning  out  brick  and  placing  them  on 
the  market  regardless  of  price,  while 
others  were  running  their  yards  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate.  This  spring,  as  your  readers 
were  advised,  an  effort  was  made  to  in¬ 
duce  all  makers  to  defer  moulding  till 
the  middle  of  May,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
vast  output.  This  firm  molded  their 
first  pit  the  29th  of  March. 

SOUND  ARGUMENT 

Is  contained  in  friend  Crary’s  article  in 
the  Sept,  number  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
and  if  the  Merhof  Bros,  had  followed 
anywhere  near  sound  business  princi¬ 
ples,  they  would  have  been  a  thriving, 
strong  firm,  in  fact,  would  have  been  in 
as  good  shape  as  the  firm  they  tried  to 
imitate — Sayer  &  Fisher.  The  three 
brothers  are  practical  brickmakers, 
were  workers  and  supervised  the  busi¬ 
ness  themselves.  One  had  charge  of  the 
yard;  the  sale  of  all  stock  was  in  the 
hands  of  another,  while  the  third  at¬ 
tended  to  all  the  business  connected 
with  the  yard. 

A  lesson  to  all  is  contained  in  the 
failure  of  this  firm.  Theirs  is  but  a 
repitition  of  many  that  have  gone  be¬ 
fore,  only  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
They  have  been  in  charge  of  front  brick¬ 
yards  at  Croton,  N.  Y.  In  the  early 
seventies  they  purchased  land  on  which 
a  part  of  the  present  plant  stands.  The 
low  price  of  brick  at  that  time  and  the 
bursting  of  a  boiler  caused  a  loss  of 
about  five  thousand  dollars,  which  was  a 
hard  blow  to  men  just  starting  out,  but 
by  the  help  of  friends  they  pulled 
through.  The  advance  in  the  price  of 
brick  in  1879  and  through  the  eighties, 
was  the  beginning  anew  of  complica¬ 
tions  that  have  now  resulted  in  the 
property  passing  out  of  their  hands. 

EXTENSION  OF  OPERATIONS  AND  PURCHASE 
OF  LAND 

Has  landed  them  at  last.  They  seemed 
to  have  had  the  idea  that  they  would  be 
able  to  control  the  trade,  with  the  aid  of 
some  other  large  firms,  and  thus  drive 
out  the  small  yards.  They  bought  land 
that  was  of  no  use  to  them,  for  fear  that 
someone  else  would  come  in,  buy  and 
locate.  A  major  portion  of  the  land  lays 
along  the  Hackensack  river  and  is  so 
low  that  the  tide  raises  over  it.  Where 
they  have  built  yards  they  have  been 
costly,  as  the  bottom  is  of  black  muck, 
and  after  they  would  get  a  kiln  under 
the  shed  it  would  settle  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig 
out  the  gangway  to  get  wood  to  the 


arch  to  burn  it.  The  weight  of  the  kiln 
caused  the  soft  muck  to  slide  out  into 
the  river,  and  to  retain  it  a  tight  bulk¬ 
head  had  to  be  built, entailing  additional 
expense. 

As  friend  Crary  says,  their  credit  had 
to  be  extended,  which  we  all  know  is 
like  the  leak  which  sinks  the  ship,  if 
allowed  to  go  on.  Certainly  it  is  a  short 
sighted  policy  in  any  brickmaker  to 
load  himself  with  unproductive  land. 
Of  course,  where  the  clay  deposit  is  but 
from  four  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  a 
large  area  is  required.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  clay  runs  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  feet  in  depth. 

“hard  times” 

Has  had  to  bear  the  blame  for  a  good 
many  of  these  failures  in  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present,  and  in  the  future,  I 
suppose,  people  will  continue  to  attrib¬ 
ute  trouble  to  that  source,  when  in  fact 
the  cause  lies  farther  back.  ThereJs  a 
cherub  that  gits  up  aloft  and  takes  care 
of  the  life  of  poor  Jack.  Just  so  there 
is  a  record  in  the  county,  clerk’s  office 
which  shows  that  in  the  case  referred  to, 
in  the  best  of  times  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  the  credit  of  the  firm 
was  extended  to  the  utmost  limit.  Hard 
times  must  not  be  accused  of  all  evils 
in  the  financial  world.  When  men 
keep  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into 
money  difficulties,  the  blame  should  be 
placed  where  it  belongs. 

Napoleon  met  his  Waterloo.  Ferdin¬ 
and  Ward,  the  so-called  first  financial 
Napoleon,  met  his  downfall  in  the 
Bank  failure  and  hastened  the  death 
of  General  Grant.  The  next  Napoleon 
was  Ives,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessors,  and  now  the  brick 
trade  has  furnished  “would-be”  Napol¬ 
eons  in  that  line,  with  the  same  result — 
failure.  When  there  is  capital  behind 
any  large  organization  they  can  dictate 
terms,  but  when  the  corporation  has  to 
discount  and  borrow  money  wherever 
they  can,  like  Napoleon,  their  reign  is 
short. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

The  arrivals  keep  the  supply  above 
demand.  Why  the  shipments  are  made 
is  beyond  my  power  to  say,  unless 
money  is  sorely  needed  even  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  Last  week  there  were  a  few  days 
of  rain  in  which  no  brick  were  laid.  At 
points  of  shipment  they  loaded  them, 
with  the  result,  a  market  with  ten  mil¬ 
lion  brick  laying  at  the  dock  and  no 
buyers.  There  are  a  few  brick  being 
stocked  for  winter  use,  as  from  time  to 
time,  the  dealer  can  pick  up  a  good 
grade  at  a  low  rate.  The  quotations  re¬ 
main  about  the  same,  from  $3.75  to 
$4.50  top  with  a  shade  from  the  first 
rate  in  some  cases — on  the  quiet. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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AMONG  DETROIT  BRICKMAKERS. 


Brick,  during  the  close  ot  summer 
took  still  another  drop,  common  selling 
at  $4.50,  stock  and  ornamental  at  $6. 

Of  the  several  plants  that  began  opera¬ 
tions  June  1st.  nearly  all  have  closed  for 


Dennis  Burke  is  burning  the  largest 
kiln  of  brick  for  the  season  comprising 
936,000. 

Brick  burned  with  natural  gas  found 
very  little  favor  with  Detroit  masons  and 
in  some  cases  were  flatly  refused,  brick 
burned  either  with  wood  or  crude  oil  be¬ 
ing  preferred.  Yet  how  dif¬ 
ferent  are  the  ideas  of  men. 

Recently  a  mason  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
engaged  by  a  Detroit  lady 
to  erect  a  residence  and 
barn.  He  visited  all  the 
brick  works,  got  their 
prices  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  took  samples  of  brick 
burned  with  crude  oil.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  reached  the  plant 
of  Greusel  Bros.,  the  only 


the  season  heavily  stocked.  Those 
heavily  stocked  are  Archer  &  Col¬ 
lins,  Joseph  H.  Clixby,  Lonyo 
Brothers,  Dennis  Burke,  Daniel 
Brothers,  Francis  Hyns  and  Hag¬ 
gerty  Brothers. 

Crude  oil  as  a  fuel  for  burning 
brick  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  said 
a  majority  of  the  brickmakers  will 
equip  their  plants  this  fall  with  it. 

The  prospects  for  a  huge  demand 
this  fall  are  bright  The  Union 
Trust  Company, have  broken  ground 
for  a  mammoth  eleven  story  busi¬ 
ness  building,  the  Leonard  &  Carter 
Furniture  Co.,  a  ten  story  warehouse 
and  salesroom,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  have  in  the  course  of  erection 
a  monster  ten  story  structure,  and  Mr. 
Walker,  son  of  ex-Judge  Walker,  will 
erect  a  magnificent  dwelling  requiring 
nearly  two  million  brick. 

Archer  &  Collins,  it  is  understood  will 
supply  all  the  brick  required  for  one  of 
the  new  high  schools,  let  August  9th. 
This  firm  though  young  have  enjoyed  a 
highly  prosperous  business  and  during 
the  late  dullness  have  been  as  active  as 
the  average. 

The  Central  High  School,  over  which 
there  was  controversy,  the  bill  for  same 
being  vetoed  by  the  Mayor,  will,  from 
present  appearances  be  built;  it  is 
generally  understood  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  pass  it  over  the  Mayor’s  veto. 


Detroit  firm  having  any 
brick  burned  with  natural 
gas  then  on  hand.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  the  kiln  he 
remarked  “that’s  the  kind 
of  brick  I’ve  been  looking 
for,  they  stand  the  weather 
better  than  anything  I  ever 
saw.”  His  job  required 
150,000  and  as  the  kiln  held 
something  over  that  a- 
mount  he  purchased  the 
whole  lot  and  what  he 
did  not  use  he  shipped  to 
Washington. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  brick  were 
swelling  at  $4.50,  it  has  bad  the  eflect  of 
giving  those  of  means  courage  during 
the  passed  depressing  dullness.  Now 
that  the  great  tariff  question  is  settled, 


these  same  prices,  would,  no  doubt, 
awaken  the  market  as  nothing  else 
would,  and  the  demand  would  be  some¬ 
thing  enormous.  Masons  hope  they 
will  remain  the  same  while  some  have 
been  considering  the  'advisability  of 
purchasing  great  amounts,  and  storing 
them  away  in  the  advent  of  a  raise. 
As  one  mason  remarked:  “If  brick  re¬ 
main  at  $4.50  after  the  tariff  discussion 
is  settled  I  can  do  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  work,  but  it  the  price  is  ad¬ 
vanced  I’ll  have  to  forfeit  my  contracts.” 

The  Detroit  Copper  &  Brass  Rolling 
Mills  will  erect  as  soon  as  possible  a 
mammoth  shop  and  warehouse,  requir¬ 
ing  nearly  2,000,000  brick.  Greusel 
Brothers  are  under  contract  to  furnish 
the  brick,  which  has  necessitated  their 
resuming  operations  immediately. 

A  well  known  ;  Detroit  mason 
has  given  out  how  to  produce  a 
kiln  of  all  red  brick,  not  one  sal¬ 
mon  colored  brick  among  the  whole 
lot.  Here  is  the  secret:  Instead  of 
sanding  the  moulds  with  ordinary 
moulding  sand,  use  the  black  core 
sand  that  has  been  used  in  foun¬ 
dries  and  thrown  away.  He  claims 
the  brick  will  “slip”  from  the 
mould  as  easy  with  this  sand  as 
with  the  regular  molding  sand,  and 
that  it  has  the  properties  of  impart¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  red  to  every  brick 
when  burned,  even  though  the 


BURNING  BRICK  WITH  OIL. 

brick  are  soft  they  will  have  a  red  color. 

The  Hall  &  Wolf  Co.,  are  a  very  busy 
firm,  they  began  operations  June  1st, 
and  have  been  making  something 
over  60,000  a  day  ever  since  and  are 
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not  yet  stocked  to  their  full  capacity. 

C.  Clippert  &  Son,  were  the  lucky 
ones  to  capture  the  contract  to  furnish 
all  the  brick  required  for  the  monster 
sewer  through  Field  Avenue.  Messrs. 
Clippert  &  Son,  have  undoubtedly,  been 
the  busiest  brickmakers  in  this  locality, 
having  had  in  constant  operation  since 
the  opening  of  the  season  both  their 
plants.  Neither  plant  is  stocked  to  its 
full  capacity;  it  is  safe  to  say,  they  will 
have  work  for  their  employes  as  long 
as  the  weather  will  permit. 

There  is  a  rumor  afloat  to  the  eflect 
that  this  vicinity  will  be  graced  with 
two  brand  new  steam  plants,  next  sea¬ 
son. 

The  Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  the 
only  firm  in  this  city,  that  manufactures 
dry  clay  pressed  brick,  which  article  is 
steadily  gaining  popular  favor,  burn 
their  brick  exclusively  with  crude  oil. 
The  pressed  brick  burned  with  this  fuel 
are  far  more  attractive  than  those 
burned  with  wood.  This  firm  has  fur¬ 
nished  their  pressed  brick  to  some  of 
the  most  imposing  buildings  in  Detroit 
among  them  is  No.  19  Fire  Engine 
House,  the  handsomest  fire  department 
quarters  in  the  city. 

If  the  prices  remain  unchanged  the 
prospects  are  good  for  a  steady  increase 
in  the  demand  from  now  on  until  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

Frances  Hyns  the  veteran  Detroit 
briokmaker,  has  closed  for  the  season, 
with  both  sheds  well  stocked.  Mr.  Hyns 
is  one  of  the  oldest  brickmakers  in  the 
city.  Coming  here  when  his  present 
location  was  almost  a  wilderness,  he 
soon  became  interested  in  brickmaking 
and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  that 
business  since.  He  is  a  successful  bus¬ 
iness  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  has  become  widely  and  favorably 
known  through  a  long  and  well  con¬ 
ducted  business  career.  No  gathering 
in  the  country,  where  speech  making 
was  a  feature  in  the  entertainment,  was 
considered  complete  without  his  pres¬ 
ence.  Being  an  able  and  interesting 
talker,  he  has  gained  the  name  and  is 
often  referred  to  as  the*  Springwell  ora¬ 
tor. 

The  several  plants  now  in  operation 
will  close  about  the  middle  of  October. 

John  C.  McDonald,  is  the  only  De¬ 
troit  briokmaker  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  all  sizes  of  drain  tile. 

The  St.  Joseph  Retreat  at  Dearborn  is 
making  extensive  repairs  to  their  laige 
asylum,  and  enlarging  its  dimensions 
by  a  spacious  addition.  Albert  Wagner, 


the  only  brick  manufacturer  in  Dear¬ 
born,  a  little  town  adjoining  Spring- 
wells,  is  supplying  the  brick  for  same. 

Brick  are  moving  with  a  good  demand 
and  remain  firm  at  stock  $6  and  com¬ 
mon  $4.50.  Prices  will  not  be  raised 
for  the  pressent. 

Haggerty  Brothers  have  had  placed 
on  their  yard  a  side  track,  connecting 
them  with  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette 
road.  Making  their  shipping  facilities 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  building, 
a  structure  when  completed  will  be 
.eleven  stories  high.  From  the  base¬ 
ment  to  the  top  its  frame  is  of  solid  iron 
and  steel  incased  with  brick.  Work  is 
now  on  the  ninth  story,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks  the  bricklaying  will 
be  finished.  Dorothy  Dale. 


SOUNDS  LIKE  OLD  TIMES. 

E  are  advised  by  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  of  a  decided  re¬ 
vival  in  trade.  Their  sales¬ 
men  have  been  unable  to  reach  all 
quarters  from  which  inquiries  are  made 
It  has  therefore  become  necessary  for 
the  office  men  of  the  company  to  go 
out  after  some  of  the  contracts  ob¬ 
tained.  They  have  since  the  first  of 
September  booked  sufficient  orders  to 
keep  them  running  steadily  until  the 
first  of  March.  Several  of  the  orders 
being  for  spring  delivery.  Especially 
in  their  repress  line  are  they  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy.  Orders  have  been  received 
for  eleven  of  their  Eagle  represses  and 
that  department  is  working  15  hours  a 
dav  to  make  prompt  deliveries. 

They  advise  us  also  that  they  have 
bonked  orders  for  four  of  the  celebrated 
Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryers  ranging 
incapacity  from  30, (DO  to  70,000. 

At  this  dull  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
quite  evident  from  the  number  of  valu¬ 
able  orders  received  by  the  Frey  Sheck- 
ler  C  >.,  that  their  machinery  is  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated  by  the  claywoikers 
of  the  United  States. 

They  advise  us  that  they  are  busy  at 
work  upon  their  1895  catalogue  which 
they  promise  will  excel  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  put  out. 

We  predict  for  them  the  same  con¬ 
tinued  success  that  they  have  enjoyed 
in  the  past. 


The  advertiser  who  curtails  his  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  too  much  in  dull 
times  is  likely  to  find  the  dullness  has 
come  to  stay. — Printers’  Ink. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when 

PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


The  Situation  At  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

When  we  wrote  our  September  letter 
we  ware  confident  in  saying  that  all 
business  lines  seemed  to  have  taken 
courage  from  the  fact  that  the  Wilson 
bill  had  become  law,  and  that  we  were 
to  see  better  days  in  the  immediate 
future.  Desire  seems  to  have  been 
father  to  the  hope  in  this  case,  and  the 
first  month  has  not  in  any  manner,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  been  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  it.  We  can  see  little,  if  any, 
improvement  in  the  business  situation 
throughout  the  country.  While  some 
lines  may  have  had  a  little  increase  in 
business,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  still,  taken  as  a  whole, 
we  think  the  month  has  been  a  disap¬ 
pointing  one  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point.  The  table  of  bank  clearings  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
does  not  seem  to  show  any  increase  in 
the  vulume  of  business  over  that  of  a 
year  ago,  and  compared  with  that  of 
two  years  ago  the  falling  off  is  simply 
lamentable. 

The  decrease  in  certain  lines  of  bus¬ 
iness  is  very  marked,  and  the  lowering 
of  prices  very  decidedly  so,  especially  as 
regards  china  ware  lines.  A  visit  to  our 
principal  wholesale  and  retail  china 
dealers  show  a  reduction  of  from  10  per 
cent,  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  selling  price 
of  these  wares.  Beautiful  sets  of  china 
ware  exposed  in  the  show  windows  of 
our  large  houses  in  some  instances  show 
a  decline  in  price  far  exceeding  50  per 
cent.  Such  facts  as  these  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  clayworkers  in  these  lines 
have  to  meet  with  a  competition  which 
it  will  be  hard  for  them  to  bear. 

As  regards  the  condition  relative  to 
the  brick  trade,  it  does  not  materially 
change.  Prices  of  both  pressed  and 
common  brick  are  about  the  same  with 
a  tendency  to  go  lower.  As  the  demand 
seems  to  grow  lighter  and  the  anxiety 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  sell  in¬ 
creases  correspondingly,  it  would  seem 
that  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  A  careful  canvass  of  the 
architects’  and  builders’  offices  in  this 
city  presents  nothing  of  an  encouraging 
nature  for  anything  like  an  average  fall 
business  in  the  building  line.  All  the 
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materials,  brick,  lumber,  etc.,  as  well  as 
wages,  are  unusually  low,  and  still  seem 
to  fail  to  satisfy  those  inclined  to  build. 
Several  large  buildings  have  been  figured 
upon  and  laid  to  one  side,  although  the 
figures  at  which  they  could  have  been 
constructed  were  extremely  low.  Cour¬ 
age  seems  to  have  forsaken  those  who 
have  contemplated  building,  and  there 
is  but  little,  if  any,  encouragement  for 
the  near  future  in  the  building  lines. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
Swedish  Ceramic  Manufacturing  Co.  was 
organized  in  this  city.  The  company 
purchased  part  of  a  block  at  the  corner 
of  Fifty-ninth  and  Throop  Streets  on 
which  they  erected  quite  an  extensive 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  enameled 
brick  and  glazed  wares  generally.  On 


Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  recently  started  a 
large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  glazed 
brick,  and  are  making  a  very  good  show¬ 
ing  both  as  to  the  quality  of  their  brick 
and  the  quantities  in  which  they  can 
turn  them  out.  They  are  being  used  in 
the  courts  of  the  Marquette  Building, 
corner  Dearborn  and  Adams  Streets, 
now  well  along  towards  completion,  and 
in  the  Reliance  Building,  corner  State 
and  Washington  Streets,  and  in  many 
other  places  throughout  the  city  and 
western  country.  Chicago  has  no  longer 
to  depend  upon  Eastern  or  English 
manufacturers  for  its  glazed  brick. 

The  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and 


factory  will  be  in  first-class  order  for  the 
continuation  of  business.  While  Mr. 
Gates’s  loss  has  been  very  heavy,  it  came 
at  a  very  opportune  time,  if  it  must 
come,  when  he  had  no  large  contracts 
on  hand  and  no  large  amounts  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  store  to  be  destroyed. 
There  has  been  no  time  since  his  works 
were  first  started  that  his  loss  could 
have  been  lighter,  and  we  have  authority 
for  saying  that  while  the  loss  is  heavy 
there  are  some  gains  to  be  made 
through  the  fire,  and  that  the  new  plant 
will  be  larger  and  better  appointed  in 
many  ways,  and  can  be  run  when  com¬ 
pleted  to  much  better  advantage  than 
the  one  that  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
We  understand  that  his  kilns  were  not 
materially  damaged.  Of  course,  if  they 


WORKS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  TERRA  COTTA  &  CERAMIC  CO.,  THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 


March  22nd  of  this  year  the  company 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
the  plant  was  sold  by  order  of  the  court 
on  Sept.  14th,  and  we  understand  was 
purchased  by  J.  C.  Giftord  at  a  very  low 
price.  Mr.  Gifiord  has  begun  putting 
the  factory  in  order,  and  has  secured  the 
services  of  S.  Linderotli  as  manager  and 
superintendent,  and  will  operate  the 
plant  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Works.  In  this  connection  we 
would  like  to  say  that  we  think  it  in 
very  bad  taste  to  appropriate  a  name  so 
closely  imitating  that  of  the  American 
Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co.,  who  are 
thoroughly  well-known  and  advertised 
throughout  the  country.  We  under¬ 
stand  it  is  the  intention  of  this  new 
concern  to  begin  the  manufacture  of 
encaustic  tile.  We  think  they  are  per¬ 
haps  very  wise  in  not  undertaking  to 
manufacture  glazed  brick,  as  the  Tiffany 


Ceramic  Co.,  whose  works  are  located  at 
Terra  Cotta,  Ill.,  we  feel  sure  are  with 
us  in  heartfelt  sympathy  with  “Brother 
Will”  in  the  almost  entire  loss  of  his 
works  by  fire  on  Sept.  12th.  Certain  it 
is  that  all  of  your  readers,  who  have  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gates? 
will  fail  to  find  words  to  express  fully 
their  sympathy  for  him ;  and  we  are 
sura  that  they  have  not  failed  to  extend 
their  sincere  expressions  of  sorrow  at 
his  loss.  Mr.  Gates  is  a  man  full  of 
energy  <*nd  perseverance,  and  his  “grit” 
is  fully  as  enduring  and  lasting  as  that 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  his  terra 
cotta  product.  Although  a  month  has 
not  yet  passed  since  his  works  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  he  has  two  large  buildings  al¬ 
most  wholly  completed,  and  is  pushing 
others  as  fast  as  possible  towards  com¬ 
pletion,  and  by  the  time  this  communi¬ 
cation  is  fairly  before  your  readers  his 


had  been,  his  loss  would  have  been 
much  heavier.  We  trust  in  this,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  other  losses  by  fire, 
it  may  be  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss.  How 
often  this  happens!  While  fires  seem 
to  be  our  worst  enemy,  in  re-build¬ 
ing,  with  all  of  the  improvements  of  the 
day  and  more  money  possibly  to  use  in 
re-building  and  improving,  a  better  re¬ 
sult  is  reached  in  many  ways.  Was 
not  the  burning  of  our  own  city  of 
Chicago  a  sure  proof  of  this?  The 
twenty-third  anniversary  of  this  is  now 
close  at  hand  and  buildings,  which 
were  then  reproduced  on  an  improved 
plan,  are  being  re-modeled  or  torn  down 
to  give  place  to  newer  and  better  struc¬ 
tures.  Now  we  are  building  better  and 
hope  to  improve  still  more.  The  age  of 
the  old  world’s  buildings — public  build¬ 
ings  and  homes — go  far  to  show  us  how 
much  more  mutable  our  constructions 
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are  than  theirs.  We  are  young  yet  in 
this  new  world,  but  is  it  not  time  that 
we  should  improve  more  in  this  respect? 
Have  the  improvements  in  our  build¬ 
ings  kept  pace  with  our  improvements 
in  other  lines,  in  the  useful  and  beauti¬ 
ful  ?  We  should  as  a  people  be  keenly 
alive  to  this.  Cosmopolitan. 

Chicago,  Oct.  8th. 

Crary  To  Waplington. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  September  issue  of  Clay-Worker 
my  good  friend  Wapliugton  wishes  to 
know  how  it  is  that  clay  will  absorb  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  amonia,  and  very  kindly 
criticises  me  for  saying  so  in  a  late 
article  on  the  “Weathering  of  Clay.”  I 
have  said,  time  and  again,  that  Ido  not 
pretend  to  be  learned  in  chemistry.  I 
leave  that  to  such  excellent  writers  as 
friend  Waplington.  But  as  chemists 
do  not  quite  “know  it  all,”  I  think  I 
can  venture  to  say  what  I  know,  by 
actual  well  tried  experiment,  even 
though  Icannot give  awell  known  chem¬ 
ical  reason  or  technical  explanation, 
I  read  in  a  class  book  of  Prof.  Youmans, 
(page  123),  “Clay  possesses  the  valuable 
property  of  condensing  carbonic  acid 
and  amonia  from  the  atmosphere.” 

I  read,  also,  on  page  186,  “Diastase,  a 
nitrogenized  principle,  found  in  seeds 
during  germination,  acts  upon  starch, 
converting  it  into  dextrim  and  then  in¬ 
to  sugar  without  itself  undergoing  any 
change.  ‘It  acts  by  the  power  of  Cata¬ 
lysis.’”  It  is  the  same  with  sulphuric 
acid  ;  “Thus,  if  starch  is  boiled  in  a  little 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
sugar,  and  if  at  the  termination  of  the 
process  the  acid  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  remain  unaltered.  *  *  *  * 

The  phenomena  of  Catalysis  are  not  well 
understood.”  (See  page  35  Youmans 
class  book.) 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  find  names 
for  things  that  mystify  us.  We  may 
call  catalysis  “presence  action, ”  or  “con¬ 
tact  action,”  and  then  if  we  ask  what 
do  these  mean  ?  we  can  say  Catalysis . 
So  with  the  play  of  words,  we  can  handle 
a  mystery  and  yet  be  in  the  dark.  As 
amonia  is  constantly  formed  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  matter,  and  as  clay  is 
a  powerful  absorbent,  it  is  not  unseason¬ 
able  to  say  that  it  absorbs  amonia. 

I  have  been  about  and  at  work  with 
burning  brick  kilns  in  all  climates 
and  seasons,  over  sixty-five  years,  some¬ 
times  when  and  where  it  was  very  sickly 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  have  never 
yet  known  a  man  working  at,  and  near 


a  kiln  of  burning  brick,  to  get  sick  or 
unwell  in  any  way,  though  often  very 
much  exposed.  Now,  what  was  the  pre¬ 
vention?  I  can’t  tell,  can  friend  Wap¬ 
lington  ?  I  think  the  nearest  we  can 
get  to  it  is  to  say,  it  was  “ Catalysis ”  or 
“presence  action.”  Yes,  that  was  exactly 
it ;  it  was  “presence  action,”  sure. 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  C lay  -Worker  : 

The  building  and  brickmaking  inter¬ 
ests  of  Philadelphia  can  be  shown 
briefly  as  follows:  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1892,  1893,  1894  by  19,  19,  17> 
those  figures  represent  in  millions  of 
dollars  the  amount  of  building  done, 
in  round  millions  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  each  of  those  years.  So  this 
has  not  been  as  bad  a  year  as  might  be 
supposed.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
we  may  catch  up,  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  brickmakers  are  the  men 
who  know  more-  than  any  one  else 
about  building  prospects.  Some  of 
them  think  we  are  on  the  eve  of  as 
great  a  building  boom  as  was  ever  seen 
in  this  city,  giving  as  reasons  the  trolley 
extensions  into  suburban  localities 
where  real  estate  is  cheap,  that  capital 
is  seeking  employment,  that  demand 
for  small  houses  in  the  suburbs  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  that  manufacturing  is 
going  there  faster  than  in  the  built  up 
sections.  The  brickmakers  have  done 
better  than  they  acknowledge.  They 
complain  of  hard  times  but  they  have 
not  been  so  bad  when  we  are  within  two 
million  dollars  of  last  years  building 
outlay. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  trolley  lines  will  stimulate  build¬ 
ing  next  year.  These  lines  have  been 
built  up  and  down  and  all  around  our 
city.  A  trolley  line  has  been  projected 
from  Camden,  just  opposite  Philadelphia 
on  the  Delaware  river,  to  Trenton,  (30 
miles)  the  capital  of  New  Jersey.  Then 
there  are  others  to  run  northward  20  to 
30  miles.  * 

Our  brick  manufacturers  expect  to 
have  a  moderate  amount  of  business  all 
winter.  Considerable  winter  work  is 
projected. 

Murrell  Dobbins  has  been  quite  busy 
supplying  home  and  foreign  markets. 

The  regular  conference  meeting  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Exchange  was  preceded 
by  an  informal  reception  to  Mr.  John  S. 
Stevens,  ex-president  of  the  organization, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  Norway  and  Sweden. 


The  Builders’  National  Machine 
Mortar  Co.,  are  having  great  success  in 
delivering  mortar  to  builders  all  over 
the  city,  at  first  there  was  the  usual  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  innovation,  but  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  the  plan  works 
well  and  saves  trouble.  Much  depends 
on  prompt  deliveries  and  the  officers  of 
the  company  attend  to  that.  Besides 
there  are  recognized  economies  in  the 
plan. 

There  is  talk  at  the  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  of  one  or  two  new  combinations 
among  builders,  to  enter  upon  big  oper¬ 
ations.  Phe  thing  has  been  only 
talked  of,  heretofore  most  of  the  big 
building  has  been  carried  on  by  indi 
viduals.  To  their  credit  it  can  be  said 
that  for  several  years  past  there  has  been 
only  one  important  failure.  There  has 
been  talk  of  such  a  combination  of 
builders  as  would  ensure  success.  It  is 
proposed  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  houses  to  make  them  finer  and 
larger,  and  then  ofler  them  for  sale  on 
easy  terms.  Some  such  scheme  as  this 
has  a  good  chance.  A  vast  amount  of 
land  has  been  converted  into  eligible 
building  sites,  and  we  think  1895  will 
be  the  banner  year  of  this  decade. 
Prices  may  start  on  an  up  grade  as  they 
have  after  previous  depressions,  and  if 
so,  long  headed  capitalists  and  promo¬ 
tors  will  prefer  to  build  in  1895  than 
later  under  possibly  higher  prices. 

As  to  labor  agitations,  very  little  can 
be  predicted.  Trades  unionism  here  is 
strong  but  conservative.  Tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  men  have  their  ow7n  homes  and 
that  aflects  the  situation.  Nearly  every 
man  is  in  a  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  labor  strikes  next 
year,  but  of  one  thing  we  can  rest  assured 
the  Philadelphia  employers  will  start 
out  with  the  most  liberal  rate  of  wages 
they  think  they  can  stand.  The  outlook 
is  encouraging.  Anon. 

Roofing  Tile— Method  of  Fastening,  Etc. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Although  somewhat  late  in  the  day, 
please  allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Engle  for 
his  reply  in  June  issue  to  my  question 
regarding  the  method  employed  to  re¬ 
move  old  nail  fastened  roofing  tile  from 
the  roof  for  use  upon  other  structures. 

I  am,  however,  very  far  from  being 
convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  removing 
them  in  the  way  described.  No  doubt 
a  thoroughly  vitrified  and  annealed  tile 
will  stand  the  nail  being  pried  out  as 
described  immediately  after  being  laid,  es¬ 
pecially  if  wire  nails  and  white  pine 
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sheathing  have  been  used ;  but  how 
about  old  tile  which  have  outworn  the 
building  upon  which  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  placed,  where  the  nails  have  be¬ 
come  so  rusted  into  the  wood  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  remove 
them  at  all?  This  is,  in  reality,  the 
question  at  issue. 

Mr.  Engle  does  not  agree  with  me 
that  “An  interlocking  tile,  hung  on  the 
sheathing  by  cleats,  with  a  lug  beneath 
by  which  it  can  be  fastened  by  wire, 
where  necessary,  is  by  far  the  best  pat¬ 
tern,  etc.,”  but  thinks  that  “In  actual 
work,  fastening  by  lug  and  wire  will  be 
found  by  far  a  more  expensive  manner 
of  laying  tiles  than  with  nails.” 

If  Mr.  Engle  will  investigate  the 
practical  part  of  this  business,  he  will 
find  that  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  interlocking  cleat  and  lug  fas¬ 
tened  tile,  can  be  laid  by  any  intelligent 
man  almost  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
handled ;  there  are  no  nails  or  other 
items  of  expense,  except  a  very  little 
copper  wire,  which  is  only  really  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  most  exposed  positions. 
There  is  no  loss  from  breakage  through 
the  hammer  glancing  off  the  nail,  etc., 
which  Mr.  Engle  admits  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  substitution 
of  screws.  Another  advantage  is,  that 
any  defective  or  broken  tile  can  subse¬ 
quently  be  easily  removed  and  replaced 
from  beneath,  without  even  going  on 
the  roof,  if  desired.  The  principal 
thing,  however,  in  favor  of  this  class  of 
tile  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
taken  off  the  roof.  This  renders  possi¬ 
ble  and  encourages  the  use  of  tile  on 
occasions  where  it  would  not  otherwise 
be  practicable.  For  example,  to  quote 
a  case  in  point :  For  the  annual 
Autumn  feasts  at  present  going  on  in 
Tuxpam,  nearly  all  the  proprietors  of 
the  eating,  drinking  and  gambling 
saloons,  etc.,  (temporary  structures  put 
up  for  the  six  or  eight  weeks  the  feast 
lasts)  came  here  and  bought  roofing  tile 
to  cover  their  buildings,  knowing  that, 
as  soon  as  the  feast  is  over,  they  can 
easily  dispose  of  the  tile  at  full  price, 
and  so  have  the  use  of  it  for  the  time 
for  nothing. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  nearly  all 
temporary  building,  even  the  cheapest 
sheds,  are  covered  with  these  tiles, 
which,  when  no  longer  required,  are 
taken  off  and  either  sold  or  stored  away, 
without  any  deterioration  whatever  in 
value.  This  can  be  said  of  no  other 
roofing  material. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  roofing 


material,  embracing  so  many  good 
qualities  as  tile,  without  having  one 
single  serious  defect,  does  not  make 
more  headway,  unless  it  is  that  its  per¬ 
fections  are  not  sufficiently  “noised 
abroad,”  and  that  the  patterns  princi¬ 
pally  in  use  are  too  small  to  ensure 
successful  competition  in  the  matter  of 
price. 

Just  so  soon  as  the  unquestionable 
advantages  of  the  large  interlocking 
cleat  and  lug  fastened  tile  are  known 
and  appreciated,  just  so  soon  will  it 
largely  usurp  the  place  of  every  other 
form  of  roofing  material. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico.  It.  M.  Greer. 

A  Paving  Brick  Center  That  is  to  Be. 
Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  rapid  growth  of  southern  cities 
and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  south 
have  made  the  paving  of  streets  a 
necessity.  Naturally  the  people  of 
these  cities  look  to  the  North  for  the 
best  material  for  this  purpose.  That 
brick  have  received  a  very  important 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  southern 
people,  is  evident  from  the  paving 
already  done  in  Jacksonville,  Pensacolf  j 
Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  but  the  pav¬ 
ing  brick  business  is  in  its  infancy  and 
the  future  has  great  things  in  store  for 
it.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  letter 
to  enlaige  on  the  prospects  of  street 
paving  in  the  south,  but  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  prospects  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  as  a  manufacturing  center 
for  street  paving  brick.  Shales  are 
found  near  the  city  in  abundance.  They 
lie  in  the  coal  measures  and  are  inex¬ 
haustible.  Lying  near  this  shale  is  a 
very  strong  plastic  clay,  suitable  for 
mixing  with  it.  By  combining  these 
two  clays  an  excellent  paver  can  be 
made.  This  combination  has  been 
found  to  work  well  on  the  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  dry  and  burn  safely.  The  brick 
burn  a  dark  brown  and  are  very  tough 
and  strong.  The  beds  of  shale  and  clay 
vary  in  depths  from  20  to  100  feet  thick 
and  are  cut  through  by  railroads  lead¬ 
ing  into  Birmingham.  This  clay  can 
be  laid  in  Birmingham  —  including 
freight — for  35  to  40  cents  per  ton  or 
counting  four  tons  per  M  brick  at  a  cost 
of  $1.40  to  $1.60  per  M.  The  best  coal 
can  be  bought  F.  O.  B.  cars  at  works  for 
$1.10  per  ton.  This  coal  has  been  well 
tested  in  burning  brick  and  has  been 
found  equal  to  any. 

Colored  labor  can  be  had  for  85  or  90 
cents  per  day.  No  city  in  the  south  is 
as  well  located  for  shipping  facilities. 


Geographically  Birmingham  is  centrally 
located,  being  about  equally  distant 
from  the  large  cities  of  the  south.  She 
is  well  supplied  with  railroads  in  hav¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  lines  of  the  south. 
Brick  not  up  to  the  standard  of  pavers, 
could  easily  be  disposed  of  as  there  is  a 
demand  for  a  better  grade  of  common 
brick,  especially  for  furnace  work  and 
sidewalks. 

The  writer  has  no  clay  land  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  but  writes  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  undeveloped 
industries  of  the  south.  The  time  will 
be  when  Birmingham  will  be  to  the 
south,  what  Canton  and  Galesburg  is  to 
the  north  in  the  paving  brick  business. 
At  no  point  south  can  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  cheap  clay,  coal,  labor  and  trans¬ 
portation  be  found  which  bespeaks  the 
future  this  letter  prophesies. 

Land  O’  Flowers. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

There  has  been  a  very  good  demand 
for  both  fire  brick  and  sewer  pipe  all 
Summer,  and  the  various  plants  are  just 
at  present  very  busy,  as  sewer  and  paving 
contractors  are  in  a  hurry  to  close  up 
their  contracts  before  the  bad  weather 
of  fall  sets  in. 

An  unexpected  and  unusual  rise  in 
the  Ohio  river  about  September  20th  was 
a  great  boon  to  the  brick  manufacturers 
in  the  New  Cumberland  region.  Many 
had  large  southern  contracts  for  delivery 
by  water  and  many  boats  have  been 
loaded  since  April.  On  this  rise  over 
5,000,000  brick  besides  large  quantities 
of  sewer  pipe  were  shipped  to  southern 
markets.  The  Mack  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New 
Cumberland,  shipped  3,000,000  to  Louis¬ 
ville;  two  steamboats  were  required  to 
handle  the  shipment. 

Messrs.  McMahan,  Porter  &  Co.,  of 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Free¬ 
man  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Freemans,  Ohio, 
have  taken  a  large  contract  for  sewer 
pipe  for  the  city  of  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.  There  is  about  35  miles  of 
pipe  to  be  supplied. 

Application  was  made  in  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  by  T.  H.  Montgomery, 
receiver  of  the  Markle  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of 
Markle,  Ohio,  to  sell  real  estate  for  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  creditors.  This  is  a  model 
sewer  pipe  works,  and  was  only  operated 
about  a  year  and  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  in  January  of  this  year.  As 
this  company  owns  large  clay  lands  and 
buildings,  kilns,  etc.,  are  in  excellent 
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condition,  the  creditors  will  receive  the 
amount  of  their  claims.  The  principal 
creditors  are  B.  Barrett,  Son  &  Co.,  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  for  engine  and  boilers, 
Jas.  Means  &  Co.,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
for  sewer  pipe  press  and  pans,  and  J. 
W.  Penfield  &  Son,  of  Willoughby,  Ohio 
for  brick  machinery.  * 

The  Advance  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Uh- 
richsville,  Ohio,  a  new  corporation  for 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  will 
begin  operations  this  month. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Duhigg  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
eight  brick  plants  of  the  Mack  Mfg.  Co., 
of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Robert  McCaflerty  of  New  Cumberland. 

The  Mack  Mfg.  Co.,  has  lately  made 
contracts  to  supply  enormous  quantities 
of  brick  to  the  cities  of  Washington,  D. 
C  ,  Detroit,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo. 

There  was  an  effort  made  to  form  a 
combination  of  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  a  meeting  was  called  in 
Cleveland  early  in  September;  for  some 
reason  the  Ohio  river  brick  men  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  project,  as  none  were 
in  attendance. 

The  Brewer  Pottery  Co.,  of  New 
Brighton,  Pa.,  has  been  reorganized  as 
the  Beaver  Valley  Pottery  Co.,  and 
operation  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

Buckeye. 


Inactive  But  Hopeful. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Thinking  that  a  few  lines  from  this 
vicinity  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers,  will  take  it  upon  myself  to 
be  the  author  of  them. 

Our  city  situated  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  river  has  a  population 
of  12,000  or  15,000  people.  Is  noted  for 
its  fine  melons  and  sweet  potatoes  as 
well  as  other  garden  truck  raised  on  an 
Island  below  the  city,  and  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

We  find  here  several  brick  yards,  but 
only  two  of  them  using  machines  in 
making  brick,  they  being  the  Muscatine 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  and  the  Muscatine 
Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.  The  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  make  a  very  fine  building 
brick  (as  do  most  of  the  other  yards) 
using  a  Henry  Martin  machine,  which 
they  only  run  in  the  mornings,  getting 
their  clay  in,  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
next  mornings  run,  making  in  this  way 
10,000  to  12,000  daily.  Their  clay  needs 
no  grinding,  is  dumped  into  the  pit  and 
wet  down,  and  ready  to  work  in  the 


morning.  They  dry  their  brick  in  long 
sheds  using  no  artificial  heat,  and  have 
to  shut  down  as  soon  as  cold  weather 
comes  on.  They  burn  in  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  kiln  using  wood  for  fuel. 

The  Muscatine  Terra  Cotta  Lumber 
Co’«  plant  is  located  about  a  mile  east 
of  the  city  on  a  spur  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railway,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
Mississippi  river,  nestled  in  between 
high  hills,  so  that  one  does  not  see  it 
until  they  stumble  upon  it. 

The  clay  or  shale  lays  in  stratas,  each 
differing  from  the  other,  and  running 
from  a  whitish  to  a  bluish  gray  color,  is 
very  plastic  and  stands  up  well  under 
fire,  they  having  vitrified  93  per  cent,  of 
them  without  their  getting  out  of  shape. 
This  clay  makes  a  number  one  paving 
brick,  and  drain  tile,  and  we  think 
would  do  equally  well  in  sewer  pipe. 
The  brick  when  burned  are  hard  and 
tough  with  a  clear  ring,  and  will  not 
absorb  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  water 
in  a  two  weeks  soaking.  Their  crush¬ 
ing  strain  according  to  a  test  made  at 
the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  was 
12,360 pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

<;  The  clay  was  first  ground  in  a  Frost 
Dry  pan,  pugged  in  a  Wallace  No.  2  pug 
mill.  Brick  are  made  on  a  Wallace  Little 
Wonder  running  three  stieams,  cut  off 
with  a  Cunningham  Automatic  table, 
dried  in  a  drier  of  our  own  construction 
and  burned  in  a  Eudaly  kiln  holding 
150,000.  They  come  out  of  kiln  in  nice 
shape  except  that  we  found  some  broken 
in  two  about  the  middle,  and  from  the 
looks  of  the  bats  think  they  were  broken 
before  burned,  although  in  setting 
them  we  were  careful  to  get  only  sound 
ones. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  of  your 
readers  give  me  through  the  Clay- 
Worker  the  reason  for  their  breaking 
in  this  manner.  My  theory  was  that  in 
running  three  streams  if  one  bar  lagged 
a  little  the  other  two  running  faster 
would  pull  it  along  and  break  the  bond 
in  the  clay,  without  its  being  visible  to 
the  eye,  but  if  that  were  the  case  they 
would  not  all  break  in  the  middle. 

This  plant  is  now  lying  idle  while 
our  city  is  putting  in  her  first  brick 
pavements,  getting  her  brick  from 
Galesburg  and  DesMoines  and  paying 
heavily  for  freight  on  them.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  the  company  did  not 
have  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to 
put  up  the  kilns  for  burning  brick,  nor 
to  operate  the  plant  after  putting  in 
good  engine,  boilers  and  machinery. 
They  are  now  figuring  with  parties  who 


may  take  hold  of  it  and  next  year  will 
see  us  making  our  own  pavers. 

Dartmus. 


Only  a  Matter  ot  Time. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Enclosed  I  hand  you  my  check  for 
$2.15  to  pay  for  Clay-Worker  and  ex¬ 
change  on  check. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  brickyard  in 
Louisville,  Neb.,  25  miles  distant  from 
Omaha,  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  per 
day  and  manufacture  only  paving  brick 
but  times  are  so  bad  out  here  that  I 
have  not  run  more  than  one  month  this 
year.  In  ordinary  times  I  could  not 
manufacture  enough  to  supply  Omaha 
but  this  year  there  is  no  brick  or  any 
other  pavement  put  down. 

Common  brick  are  sold  here  from 
$5.50  to  $6  delivered,  (I  do  not  want  any 
of  that  in  mine.)  The  price  for  paving 
brick  is  from  $11  to  $12,  and  for  the  15 
per  cent,  which  are  generally  not  thor¬ 
oughly  vitrified  in  the  kilns,  I  can  sell 
for  sidewalk  brick  in  Omaha  at  $10. 

As  soon  as  my  term  of  treasurer  ex¬ 
pires,  I  intend  to  enlarge  my  plant  and 
will  make  besides  pavers  also  fire  aDd 
pressed  brick. 

Ever  since  I  have  subscribed  for  the 
Clay-Worker,  I  have  read  it  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest  and  the  little  I  know 
about  the  brick  business  I  have  picked 
up  from  reading  in  your  paper,  and 
some  experimenting  in  the  yards.  By 
and  by  I  guess  I  shall  make  a  full  fledged 
brickmaker.  Henry  Bolln, 

City  Treasurer. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


TOUCHED  THE  RIGHT  SPOT. 


In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  recent  date 
Mr.  W.  R  Cunningham,  secretary  of  the 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  says: 
“The  September  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  is  lying  on  my  desk,  and  I 
must  say  that  it  is  following  nature’s 
laws,  “improving  with  age.”  “Manage¬ 
ment  of  Machinery,”  by  D.  W.  Stookey, 
is  of  particular  interest,  especially  to 
clay  machinery  manufacturers,  and  we 
doubt  whether  one  of  that  fraternity 
could  pen  their  sentiments  or  experi¬ 
ence  more  fully  and  to  the  point.  And 
I  sincerely  hope  that  every  machine 
user  in  the  land  will  read  this  article, 
and  if  they  do  so,  I  am  confident  that 
many  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  user  and  manufacturer  of  brick  and 
tile  machinery  will  be  obliterated.” 
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THE  THIRD  PARTY. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  a  third  party  whose  interests  are  not 
second  to  either  employer  or  employe. 
They  are  paramount  in  many  cases.  A 
railroad  does  not  exist  that  capitalists 
may  make  money  in  operating  it,  or 
that  laboring  men  may  find  employ¬ 
ment.  Railroads  exist  that  the  whole 
community  may  have  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation,  and  this  universal  public 
has  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  transporta¬ 
tion  at  the  usual  time  and  in  the  usual 
way  at  well-known  prices.  Hence  any 
disturbance  of  the  established  ariar ce¬ 
ments  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public  which 
legislatures  and  courts  must  provide 
against.  The  greatest  sufferers  in  the 
railroad  disturbances  of  last  summer 
were  not  the  owners  of  the  roads  who 
lost  millions  of  dollars  by  it,  nor  of  the 
employes  who  lost  even  more,  but  it  was 
the  public  whose  business  and  pleasures 
had  all  been  adjusted  to  the  system  of 
transportation  which  they  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  rely  upon.  Perishable  freight 
was  lost,  and  many  persons  who  de¬ 
pended  on  railroads,  suffered  for  accus¬ 
tomed  food,  not  to  mention  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  travel  to  the  great  inconve¬ 
nience  of  thousands. 

It  will  be  a  great  oversight  of  Congress 
as  well  as  of  the  State  Legislatures  if 
some  provision  of  law  does  not  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  same  ex¬ 


perience.  Judge  Harlan’s  recent  de¬ 
cision  in  the  railroad  cases  is  right,  as 
the  law  now  is.  Men  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  quit  work  at  their  pleasure. 
But  when  they  have  contracted  to  do  a 
given  thing  as  every  railroad  contracts, 
or  should  contract;  when  it  contracts  to 
deliver  goods  or  passengers  on  schedule 
time,  they  should  be  compelled  to  do 
that  thing,  hence  the  managers  of  the 
roads,  or  the  operators  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stop  midway  of  the  journey 
at  the  expense  of  this  third  party,  the 
public. 

This  third  party,  the  public,  has  it 
within  its  power  to  compel  the  parties 
of  the  other  part  to  come  to  time.  Judge 
Harlan’s  decision  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
public  both  legislatures  and  courts  must 
go  farther.  This  may  imply  that  em¬ 
ployes  on  railroads  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  quit  service  without  giving  timely 
notice.  The  public,  the  third  party  and 
by  far  the  greatest  in  interest  will  de¬ 
mand  this. 


RED  VS.  PARTY-COLORED  BRICK. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  future 
cities  will  be  built  with  red  brick  or 
brick  of  other  colors,  is  one  which  will 
be  settled  independently  of  any  inter¬ 
vention  of  ours.  R.  Brick  in  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  number,  takes  up  the 
cause  of  red  ’brick,  and  shows  that  he 
has  a  very  high  regard  for  this  color 
and  is  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the 
great  progress  that  is  claimed  in  the 
prophesies  as  to  the  future  use  of  colored 
brick,  other  than  red.  On  page  340  of 
this  issue  we  give  a  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Post ,  which  proclaims 
boldly  for  the  lighter  colors  and  relegates 
red  brick  to  the  rear.  Both  of  these 
contributions  are  partisan  in  character. 
We  all  know  that  the  history  of  brick 
shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  used 
have  been  red.  In  this  instance  how¬ 
ever  citations  from  history,  argue  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  future.  Splendid  light  col¬ 
ored  brick  of  varying  shades  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  color  are  now  made,  and  archi¬ 
tects  are  making  liberal  use  of  them. 
The  proportion  of  light  colored  fronts 
is  largely  on  the  increase.  So  that  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  it  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  various  colored  brick  will 
largely  increase.  They  are  even  com¬ 
ing  to  be  used  in  the  exterior  finish  of 
frame  house  foundations  and  chimneys 
and  their  artistic  value  in  contrast  with 
certain  colors  which  are  given  to  frame 


houses,  is  too' clear  to'  admit  of  argu¬ 
ment.  It  has  heretofore  been  the 
custom  to  use  red  brick  regardless 
of  the  color  of  the  frame  work,  but 
now  that  brick  are  made  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors  which  will  i harmonize  prop¬ 
erly  with  any  shade  which  one  may 
wish  to  use  on  a  frame  house,  we 
will  find  quite  a  market  for  this  ma¬ 
terial.  A  market  that  is  by  no  means 
insignificant.  If  people  get  started  in 
the  right  way  to  use  the  colored  brick 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  make  a  larger 
market  than  their  use  for  commercial 
structures.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  absolute  artistic  excellence  of  red 
brick  any  more  than  is  there  question  as 
to  the  artistic  value  of  other  colors. 
Red  brick  will  not  become  obsolete  by 
any  means,  but  will  continue  to  be  used 
extensively  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  in  every  way  desirable. 


THE  SILVER  LINING. 

W.  D.  Gates,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co.,  whose 
works  were  burned  last  month,  writes 
that  the  work  of  rebuilding  has  pro¬ 
gressed  famously,  and  they  will  soon  be 
in  much  better  shape  than  they  were 
before  the  fire,  for  the  new  buildings  are 
larger  and  more  conveniently  arranged 
than  the  old  ones,  so  that  perhaps  what 
at  first  appeared  as  a  great  calamity 
may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Aside 
from  this  view,  friend  “Will”  says  that 
the  very  many  acts  of  kindness  shown 
him  by  friends  and  neighbors,  who  have 
proven  themselves  friends  indeed,  would 
reconcile  one  to  almost  any  loss.  His 
workmenlstarted  this  feature  by  wait¬ 
ing  on  him  in  a  body  immediately  after 
the  fire  and  begging  permission  to  work 
for  an  indefinite  iperiod  without  pay. 
Such  evidence  of  loyalty  and  sympathy 
reflects  credit  upon  the  employer  and 
employes  alike.  The  photo  of  the 
works  three  weeks  after  the  fire,  shown 
on  page  353,  indicates  that  they  have  all 
been  hustling  in  true  Chicago  fashion. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  BUILDING. 

Architects  and  contractors  are  even 
now  being  consulted  with  respect  to 
next  year’s  building.  The  indications 
are  for  good  business.  There  is  an  im¬ 
pression  that  building  values  are  very 
low  and  that  this  is  a  good  time  to 
build.  Such  an  impression  had  quite 
an  effect  on  the  building  interests  of 
many  sections  even  this  year.  While 
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the  general  volume  made  up  by  small 
building  was  not  relatively  great,  the 
proportion  of  good  buildings  construct¬ 
ed  was  large.  With  the  return  of  bet¬ 
ter  times  which  is  imminent  and  the 
impression  as  to  low  values,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  next  year  will 
be  quite  an  average  one  in  the  general 
volume  of  business  done. 


AN  AMERICAN  BRICKMAKER’S  OB¬ 
SERVATIONS  ABROAD. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Sterling  of  St.  Louis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
and  all  the  branches  of  that  great  con¬ 
cern,  as  well,  has  returned  from  his 
summer  vacation  spent  in  Europe,  ap¬ 
parently  in  the  best  of  health. 

Speaking  of  his  trip  abroad  to  a 
representative  of  the  Clay-Worker,  he 
said,  “I  spent  a  months  time  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but  saw  very  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  of  particular  interest  to  brick- 
makers.  I  noticed  that  they  do  not 
make  brick  in  as  great  a  variety  of  color; 
neither  do  they  use  as  many  ornamental 
brick  as  we  do  in  this  country.  There, 
when  ornamental  work  is  required  in 
connection  with  brick  work,  terra  cotta 
is  almost  always  used. 

“Semi-dry  clay  machines  have  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  over  there,  but 
the  proportion  of  that  class  of  brick  is 
so  small  that  they  cut  but  little  figure, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  by  the 
fact,  for  the  climate  is  so  damp  and  it 
rains  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time,  that 
it  would  not  be  feasible  to  operate  a  dry 
clay  machine,  unless  a  clay  dryer  was 
used  in  connection  with  it. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  both  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  brick,  especial¬ 
ly  pressed  and  ornamental,  we  are  con¬ 
siderably  ahead  of  our  English  cousins.” 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

C.  T.  Drake  the  well-known  and  de¬ 
servedly  popular  proprietor  of  Drake’s 
Standard  Machine  Works;  Chicago’s 
pioneer  clay  machine  manufactory,  has 
been  honored  by  election  to  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  Free  Masonry.  This  is 
the  highest  degree  of  that  ancient  or¬ 
ganization  and  one  that  is  only  conferred 
on  a  few  of  the  most  faithful  of  its  fol¬ 
lowers.  It  is  a  distinguished  honor  of 
which  friend  Drake  is  justly  very  proud. 

Ernest  G.  Alden,  manager  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  called 
at  our  sanctum  recently.  He  was  just 
starting  out  on  a  ten  days  tour  of  the 


pressed  brick  works  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
with  hope  of  getting  a  few  pointers  that 
will  be  of  some  benefit — a  good  thing 
to  do.  Many  older  brick  manufacturers 
might  profit  by  a  similar  course.  Mr. 
Alden  reported  a  fairly  good  season  and 
a  promising  outlook  for  ’96. 

S.  Linderoth,  Chicago,  favored  us  with 
a  brief  visit  early  in  the  month.  Mr.  L — 
was  formerly  an  architect  but  a  few 
years  ago  become  interested  in  clay 
work  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  new 
company  that  will  engage  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  eucaustic  and  art  tiles.  An 
extensive  plant  will  be  established  near 
the  Windy  City  and  Mr.  L’s  mission 
was  the  inspection  and  purchase  of  the 
necessary  machinery,  etc.  A  first  class 
equipment  will  be  provided  and  under 
Mr.  L’s  able  management  will  soon  be 
in  successful  operation. 

Wm.  Simpson  the  genial  secretary  of 
The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago, 
looked  in  on  us  recently.  He  reports 
business  as  satisfactory  all  things  con¬ 
sidered  and  thinks  the  Simpson  presses 
will  go  into  several  new  plants  the  com¬ 
ing  season  as  well  as  in  a  number 
already  established  that  will  enlarge 
their  capacity,  if  the  promised  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  materializes. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
have  out  a  very  unique  circular  inform¬ 
ing  brickmakers  that  they  can’t  miss  it 
by  using  the  Potts  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  that  the  quality  and  price 
of  same  will  be  made  satisfactory.  The 
illustrations  are  purposely  quaint  and 
crude,  with  the  view  of  putting  pros¬ 
pective  patrons  in  a  good  humor.  If 
you  want  to  smile  write  them  for  a  copy. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio, 
have  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their 
new  illustrated  catalogue  of  brick  and 
tile  machinery.  It  is  a  handsome  book 
of  140  pages  with  a  richly  embossed 
cover  in  green  and  gold.  Besides  the 
customary  cuts  and  descriptions  of  their 
various  brick  and  tile  machines,  the 
book  is  illustrated  with  some  beautiful 
half  tone  engravings  of  their  works,  and 
plates  showing  the  many  forms  of  orna¬ 
mental  brick,  tile,  etc.,  made  on  their 
machinery.  An  elaborate  index  makes 
it  a  convenient  book  of  reference.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  of  our 
readers  applying  for  it. 

The  Tower  Grove  Brick  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works,  St.  Louis,  have  issued 


a  neat  catalogue  in  which  the  Progress 
Brick  Press  is  fully  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  series  of  colored  plates  that 
show  its  construction  and  method  of 
operation  in  a  graphic  manner.  A  sec¬ 
tional  mould  is  one  of  special  features 
of  the  Progress  Press  which  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  dry  press  brickmaking  should 
investigate.  A  copy  of  the  catalogue 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  above 
named  company. 

Indianland  and  Wonderland  is 
the  appropriate  title  of  a  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  book  issued  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  that  is  both  instruc¬ 
tive  and  entertaining  and  for  a  copy  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chas.  S. 
Fee,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  book  is  a  veritable 
gem,  typographically.  It  tells  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  way  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  region  and  contains 
maps  and  pictures  of  the  chief  points  of 
interest.  A  copy  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  of  our  readers  who  send  six  cents  in 
postage  to  Mr.  Fee. 

The  Otto  Gas  Engine,  the  first  and 
best  of  its  kind  is  the  subject  of  a  four 
page  pamphlet  recently  received.  A 
new  portable  “Otto”  is  illustrated.  It  is 
made  in  three  sizes  of  8, 13  and  22  horse 
power,  and  is  said  to  be  very  efficient 
and  economical.  For  full  particulars 
write  The  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 
Philadelphia,  or  John  Wallace,  agent 
35  East  Ohio  street,  Indianapolis. 

The  Hydraulic-  Press  Brick  Co.,  St. 
Louis  is  sending  out  a  folder  which 
explains  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
Graves  Patent  Oil  Burner  which  they 
now  offer  to  the  trade.  The  fact  that 
this  burner  has  been  used  by  several  of 
the  Hydraulic  plants  for  several  years 
past  is  a  guarantee  of  its  efficiency  for 
burning  brick. 

The  International  Builders’  Trades 
Exhibition.  We  have  received  the  pro¬ 
gramme  and  announcement  for  the 
next  yearly  display  to  be  made  by  this 
institution  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  London,  N.,  Eng.,  from 
March  25  to  April  4, 1895.  During  the  ex¬ 
hibition  last  spring  a  large  line  of  brick 
and  tile  machinery  was  shown  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  elaborate  displays  of  terra 
cotta  and  pottery  were  made.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  coming  exhibit  will  be 
still  more  extensive.  Those  desiring 
further  particulars  should  address  Mr. 
J.  M.  Callender,  manager  American  and 
Foreign  section,  27  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.  C.,  England. 
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OCTOBER. 


!  crisp  October,  when  trees  turn  sober 
■yp  And  the  purplish  asters  grow, 

And  over  the  hill  with  a  right  good  will 
The  west  winds  steadily  blow. 

There  are  chestnut  burrs  where  the  partridge  whirrs, 

The  fluttering  woodland  through  ; 

And  the  children  know  the  spots  where  grow 
The  apples  of  russet  hue. 

Wherever  we  turn  the  bright  leaves  burn, 

The  squirrels  chatter  and  scold ; 

And,  the  by-ways  lining,  the  vines  are  twining 
Their  masses  of  green  and  gold. 

From  the  schoolhouse  pane  in  the  little  lane 
There  are  wistful  glances  cast, 

Toward  the  rippling  pond  and  the  woods  beyond, 

Where  the  nuts  are  falling  fast. 

At  the  stroke  of  four  from  the  open  door 
They  hasten  with  laughter  loud  ; 

With  basket  and  stick  the  nuts  to  pick, 

A  bare-footed,  noisy  crowd. 

The  golden  rod  in  the  wayside  nod 

To  a  glory  of  burnished  flame. 

And  the  leaves  that  are  dry  in  a  great  troop  fly, 

As  if  ’twere  a  madcap  game. 

Like  delicious  wine  is  the  air  divine 
Of  the  scorpion’s  breezy  days ; 

And  the  boughs  all  swing  to  the  winds  that  sing 
A  ptean  of  speechless  praise. 

— Guy  Wetmore  Carryl,  in  Truth. 


A  REFLECTION. 


SHE  makes  a  fair  picture.  I  cannot  but  note 
This  fact,  as  together  we  pensively  float, 

Where  lilies  abound  and  the  rushes  grow  high, 

Beneath  the  dark  blue  of  a  midsummer  sky. 

There’s  a  light  in  her  eyes  and  a  blush  on  her  cheeks, 

And  dimples  that  dance  with  each  word  that  she  speaks. 

The  sun,  slanting  westward,  just  touches  her  hair, 

With  flecks  of  pure  gold,  and  I,  seeing  it  there, 

Reflect  that  I’m  paying,  (as  idly  we  float), 

Two  dollars  an  hour  for  this  confounded  boat. 

—Art  in  Advertising. 


A  NEW  VERSION. 


Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill  to  get  a  pail  of  water, 

But  the  things  they  said  when  they  fell  down 
They  really  hadn’t  ough ter.  —  Cincinnati  Tribune. 
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RAYMOND’S  iuXVy 


DflVTOlSLlfllSl  fio.  1  Bf*ICK  JVIACJllNB. 


The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machinery  is  astonishing 
the  World. 


r*o.  1  comPoUfiD  geared  pug  iwimn. 


Brick  Machines, 
Cutting  'Tables, 

JPug  Mills, 

Revolving  Screens,  Etc. 


* 

* 


Disin  tegrators. 
Crushers, 

Dry  Bans, 
Re-Bresses  I? 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Salineville,  0.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick 
and  tile  plant. 

D.  K.  Cecil  will  establish  brick  works 
at  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

A  large  brick  plant  is  to  be  located  at 
Gladdens,  Pa.,  in  the  near  future. 

H.  B.  Shields  &  Co.  will  erect  a  large 
brick  and  tile  plant  at  Ellwood,  Pa. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  Tenn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  drain 
tile. 

Martin  &  Ledbetter,  brick  manufact¬ 
urers, Murfreesboro, Tenn., have  dissolved 
partnership. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $15,000. 

The  firm  of  Hill  &  Crovert,  Barnard, 
Ind.,  has  been  dissolved  and  Hill  Bros, 
will  succeed  them. 

A  large  plant  is  being  erected  at  Port 
Washington,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick,  pottery  and  tiling. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  will 
be  expended  in  brick  pavement  at 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  in  the  near  future. 

Brick  manufacturers  in  need  of  good 
workmen  can  easily  secure  them  by  a 
small  “ad.”  in  our  “Wanted”  columns. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Brick  Co.,  has 
put  in  some  new  machinery,  thus  en¬ 
abling  them  to  increase  their  output. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  Wm.  Jack,  L.  T.  Hough¬ 
ton,  W.  W.  Hammond  and  C.  T.  Hall. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  good 
second-hand  machinery,  examine  the 
“For  Sale”  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  their 
output  by  the  erection  of  another  large 
kiln. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  re¬ 
build  the  Kirkham  Art  Tile  Works,  of 
Akron  Ohio.,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  recently. 

The  attention  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  improved  methods 
of  burning  brick  is  called  to  page  386 
of  this  issue. 

The  Northwestern  Tile  and  Terra 
Cotta  Works,  near  Granville  Station, 
Wis.,  was  sold  at  sherifi’s  sale  the  29th 
ult,  to  Mr.  Duerrmachter,  who  expects 
to  manage  the  concern,  for  $3,575. 


If  you  have  something  you  do  not 
want  or  want  something  you  have  not 
got,  advertise  in  our  “For  Sale,  Wanted, 
Etc.”  columns. 

The  Georgia  Buff1  Brick  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000.  Jas.  T.  McAllis¬ 
ter  is  interested. 

L.  L.  Torbet,  Society,  Hill,  Ala.,  is  in 
the  market  for  clayworking  machinery 
for  a  new  brick  plant  soon  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  that  place. 

A  steam  brick  yard  will  be  opened  in 
Nashville,  near  York,  Pa.  Wm.  Ness  is 
interested,  having  discovered  good  clay 
to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 

Andrew  Thaison,  E.  A.  McMath  and 
C.  J.  Brown  have  incorporated  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.  Capital  stock  $30,000. 

The  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sewer  Pipe 
Works  burned  the  29th  ult,  entailing  a 
loss  of  $40,000.  The  factory  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  140  men  the  year  round. 

Geo.  Mason,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
purchased  the  Potomac  Terra  Cotta 
Co.’s  plant  Terra  Cotta,  D.  C.,  and  will 
have  entire  control  of  same  hereafter. 

The  Cayuga  (Ind.)  Pressed  Brick  and 
Coal  Mining  Co.  are  in  the  maiket  for 
manganese  and  other  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  grey  and  mottled 
brick. 

A  stock  company  to  be  known  as  the 
“Best  Brick  Co.”  has  been  incorporated 
at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.  The  plant 
will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  40,000 
brick. 

The  kiln  shed  at  Edmester’s  brick 
yard  Everett,  Mass.,  caught  fire  the  29th 
ult,  which  communicated  with  other 
parts  of  the  plant  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
$1,000. 

W.  B.  Shafer’s  brick  works  at  Catas- 
auqua,  Pa.,  have  started  up  again.  Chas. 
Bear  is  superintendent,  and  they  are 
working  day  and  night  to  fill  orders 
now  on  hand. 

The  Griffin  Enameled  Brick  Works, 
Oaks,  Pa.,  has  been  sold  to  Wm.  T. 
Bergen,  a  New  York  capitalist  who,  it  is 
said  will  keep  it  running  more  regularly 
than  formerly. 

The  Jones  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
writes:  “We  enclose  herewith  check  to 
cover  subscription  to  Clay-Worker  for 
one  year.  It  is  worth  many  times  the 
price  of  subscription  to  any  person  in 
the  business  of  brickmaking.” 


T.  H.  Cunningham,  of  Palestine,  Ill., 
would  like  to  correspond  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  potter,  desiring  a  permanent 
situation,  either  as  partner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  on  a  salary. 

Jno.  T.  Maynard  a  prominent  brick 
manufacturer  of  Fulton,  Va.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  the  3rd  inst.  Mr. 
Maynard  was  57  years  old,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  brick  business  nearly  30 
years. 

The  City  Council  of  Pasadena,  Cali., 
has  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
brickyards  within  the  city  limits,  same 
to  be  in  effect  on  and  after  January  1st 
1895.  The  ordinance  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  brick  manufacturers. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  write  us,  stating  that  their 
President,  Mr.  P.  L.  Simpson,  has  closed 
several  large  deals  in  Europe  for  their 
machinery.  Mr.  Simpson  is  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  success  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,Ohio,  write 
us  that  trade  has  been  good  with  them 
this  season.  They  have  recently  shipped 
outfits  of  machinery  to  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  besides  several  to  dif¬ 
ferent  points  in  Ohio. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  are 
receiving  numerous  orders  for  their 
new  double  repress  and  report  a  very 
good  trade  on  represses.  It  is  said  that 
the  new  repress  is  much  more  simple  in 
construction  than  those  in  common  use. 
An  advertisement  of  the  new  repress 
appears  in  this  issue. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Piscataqua 
(N.  H.)  Brick  Manufacture rs’Association 
the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  E.  Oscar  Pinkham  ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  John  Raitt ;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Clem¬ 
ents;  secretary,  D.  L.  Pinkham,  Dover 
Point.  The  members  report  that  the 
past  season  has  been  a  very  fair  one. 

Jas.  Cozatt,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  letter,  says:  “We  commenced  mak¬ 
ing  brick  March  7th  and  shut  down 
August  6th,  having  made  in  that  time 
about  3,000,000  brick,  and  now  have  on 
hand  750,000.  We  make  our  brick  on 
a  Penfield  machine  and  dry  them  with 
a  Sharer  dryer,  and  intend  making 
quite  a  number  of  improvements  in  the 
spring.” 

A  visitor  at  the  works  of  the  Somerset 
&  Johnsonburg  Mfg.  Co.,  Johnsonburg, 
Pa.,  reports  that  the  works  are  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  Mr.  Alfred  Yates  is 
Continued  on  Page  364. 
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Oriental  War  Bulletin. 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings. 

(  Continued  from  Page  362.) 
General  Manager  of  this  Company.  One 
of  the  conspicuous  improvements  lately 
added  to  the  plant  is  two  revolving 
screens  built  by  the  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton, 
O.  This  is  one  of  the  best  plants  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Sercombe, Osman  &  Warren, Exmouth, 
Eng.,  patentees  of  the  “Perfect”  kiln, 
report  that  among  recent  orders  is  one 
from  the  British  Government  for  one  of 
their  16-chamber  kilns,  to  be  erected  at 
Curragh  Camp,  Ireland,  and  another 
from  the  Farmley  Iron  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
Eng.  They  claim  to  have  sold  more 
kilns  in  England  the  past  season  than 
all  other  kiln  firms  combined. 

The  trade  of  the  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton, 
O.,  has  experienced  quite  a  boom,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the 
working  force  considerably.  This  Com¬ 
pany  supplies  not  only  pottery  mach¬ 
inery,  but  brick  machines,  represses  and 
other  machinery  required  in  a  brick 
plant.  Judging  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  “good  times”  have  indeed,  re¬ 
turned  in  the  business. 

We  are  informed  by  H.  W.  Classen  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  that  they  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  lime,  cement,  fire  brick  and 
sewer  pipe  branch  of  their  business  to 
the  Maryland  Lime  and  Cement  Co. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Classen  is  a  member  of  the 
latter  firm  and  will  take  part  in  the 
management  of  same,  and  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  brick  business  under  the  old 
firm  name,  with  office  at  305  McElderry 
Wharf. 

The  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  write  that  they  had  a  little  spurt  in 
business  earlier  in  the  season,  but  just 
at  present  things  are  very  quiet  with 
them.  They  are* just  finishing  the  re¬ 
building  of  their  works  which  gives 
them  an  entirely  new  foundry  building 
with  new  cupolas  and  cranes,  and  in 
the  machine  works  three  clean  floors 
170  feet  in  length  each.  They  are 
evidently  prepared  for  the  rush  when  it 
does  come. 

Mr.  Elmer  E.  Spencer,  an  experienced 
clay  worker,  who  has  recently  )  returned 
from  England  with  the’  formula  for 
making  the;  celebrated  English  White 
Enameled  ware,  has  enlisted  capital  and 
entered  into  a  contract'jforj  a  term  of 
years  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  glazed 
and  enameled  ware  at  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.  A  plant  has  been  established  un¬ 


der  the  name  of  the  Crawfordsville 
Ceramics  Company,  and  is  now  produc¬ 
ing  a  high  grade  of  stone  ware.  The 
enterprise  will  not  confine  itself  to 
ordinary  wares,  but  will  also  manufact¬ 
ure  decorated  ware  and  white  enameled 
brick  under  Mr.  Spencer’s  supervision. 

A  New  York  subscriber  writes  that  he 
has  option  on  some  very  valuable  clay 
land  situated  near  a  large  market. 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good 
clay  for  the  manufacture  of  both  red 
and  buff  brick,  excellent  shipping 
facilities,  etc.  He  would  like  to  interest 
some  one  with  capital  sufficient  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  modern  plant.  Any  of  our 
readers  desiring  to  communicate  with 
him  can  do  so  by  addressing  “New 
Yorker,”  care  this  office. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  0., 
report  that  they  have  been  having  an 
excellent  trade  during  the  summer,  and 
now  have  on  hand  quite  a  number  of 
unfilled  orders.  They  say  the  fall  trade 
has  not  shown  any  remarkable  signs  of 
activity  yet,  but  presume  in  a  short  time 
the  brick  machinery  trade  will  feel  the 
effects  of  the  general  irevival  of  trade, 
which  is  confidently  expected  by  many, 
now  that  the  long-discussed  tariff  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  temporarily  settled. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  report  that  there  is  some  little  in¬ 
dication  of  improvement  in  business. 
Inquiries  seem  to  be  quite  numerous 
and  they  are  getting  some  orders.  They 
closed  a  contract  last  week  with  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Brick  &Pipe  Co.,  for 
a  drier,  and  are  also  putting  one  in  at 


Houston,  Texas, for  Mr.  M.  Butler;  one  at 
Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Glen  Falls  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Co.,  and  another  for  Messrs. 
Oliphant  &  Pope  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
They  are  figuring  on  quite  a  number  of 
other  plants  and  while  they  don't  look 
for  any  rush  this  fall,  believe  they  will 
have  a  fair  business. 

The  Forest  City  Sewer  Pipe  Works  of 
Toronto,  Ohio,  is  undergoing  extensive 
improvements,  a  new  205  horse  power 
engine  is  being  placed  in  position,  an 
electric  light  plant  is  being  added,  and 
a  large  new  south  wing  is  being  built  to 
the  building  in  which  will  be  placed 
five  new  pans,  and  a  sewer  pipe  press. 

C.  J.  Holman,  of  C.  J.  Holman  &-Bro., 
Sergeant’s  Bluff,  Iowa,  writes  “We  sel¬ 
dom  see  anything  about  the  brickmak- 
ers  of  this  section  in  the  Clay-Worker, 
but  we  are  alive  yet,  and  turning  out 
brick  and  selling  them,  too.  We  have 
run  full  force  nearly  all  summer,  as 
have  also,  most  of  the  other  yards  in 
this  vicinity.  There  are  a  good  many 
brick  now  in  the  sheds  but  we  expect  to 
dispose  of  all  of  them  before  spring. 
Prices  this  season  have  been  above  the 
average.” 

WANTED.  Dry  Press  Ontfit  immediately. 
Give  full  particulars.  Address 

Dayton  Brick  Co., 

10  1  d  Dayton,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.  State  rights— $200.00  each  to  manu¬ 
facture  Finch  Patent  Chimney  Top,  costs  50 
cents,  wholesale  price  $2,00,  made  by  hand  from 
common  hrick  clay.  For  information  address 
10  l  lp  E.  Finch,  Salineville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.  I  Simpson  4-Mold  Brick  Press,  lat¬ 
est  pattern.  1  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine.  Both  nearly  new,  in  excellent  condition, 
and  used  only  a  short  time.  Will  include  delivery 
in  price  and  sell  low  for  cash.  Address, 

New  York  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.. 

212  Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 

9  3d  or  Works,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 


W.  S.  Ravenscroft 


» 


I  OCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 

•  general  information  furnished. 

•  Factories  planned;and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

*"*  You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff  brick  right  at 

•  your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  W’rite  me. 

W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E., 


Ridgway,  Penn. 


u.i 


n  ■ 


» 


* 
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100,000  BRICKMAKERS 


To  be  relieved  from  being  the  slaves 
of  the  brick  machine  makers  by  a 
$i,ooo  REDUCTION  ON  A  3-MOULD 
BRICK  PRESS. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  INVENTION 


The  work¬ 
ing  parts  are 
nearly  all 
above  the 
dust.  Other 
m  a  c  h  i  n  es 
have  only 
steam  heated 
p  1  u  n  P'ers. 
“The  Gem” 
has  also 
steam  heated 


moulds. 


OUR  new  3-mould 
Dry  Brick  Press 
“The  Gem,” 
made  in  “The  Gem 
City, ’’illustrates  this 
by  its  simple  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  ends 
endowing  it  with  ap¬ 
parent  intelligence. 

The  reason  of  its 
increased  output  of 
perfect  brick  over 
other  machines  is  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  each 
revolution  employed 
in  the  act  of  pressing, 
and  the  latter  part  so 
slow  as  to  let  all  the 
air  out. 

That  acme  of  mech¬ 
anism, itsoriginalstar 
cam  accomplishes  the 
work  of  many  parts 
in  other  machines. 


The  mo¬ 
tions  of  the 
plungers  are 
such  that 
moist  clay 
can  be  used. 


....Is  Crudity,  Complexity,  and  lastly,  Simplicity.... 


Its  many  advantages  are  covered  by  four  new  patents.  It  weighs  16,500  pounds  of 
the  best  steel  and  iron. 


A  THERMOSTAT. 

IS  a  scientific  instrument  which  is 
acted  upon  by  the  temperature.  It 
is  about  the  size,  and  looks  very 
much  like  an  ornamental,  highly  fin¬ 
ished  thermometer.  It  is  connected 
electrically  with  the  heating  apparatus 
by  concealed  wires,  and  automatically 
controls  any  kind  of  artificial  heat.  It 
can  be  set  to  any  degree  by  an  indicator, 

after  which 
all  you  have 
to  do  is  to 
let  it  alone. 
It  does  its 
work  per¬ 
fectly. 

In  this  re¬ 
gion  where 
natural  gas 
is  used  for 
fuel,  it  has 
proved  most 
perfect  and 
reliable. 

It  has  been 
in  use  here 
the  past  six 
years  and 
some  of  our 
best  citizens 
testify,  that 
with  little 
or  no  care 
it  has  auto¬ 
mat  ic all y 
controlled 


THE  EVOLUTION  OK  TRADE 

Also  brings  simplicity.  We  will  not  pay  your  fare  to  come  and  see  it  work  here  in 
our  yard  nor  prostitute  friendship  or  hospitality  to  make  a  sale. 

The  price  is  $2,425  F.  O.  B.,  Quincy,  Ill.  Words  cannot  be  arranged  that  would 
lessen  this  price. 

This  $1,000  reduction  is  compelled  by  the  fact  that  conscience  (even  in  business) 
has  not  become  quite  extinct. 

The  Orchardson  Dry  Brick  Press  Co., 

301  Chestnut  Street,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


We  make  a  special  Higp  Grace  Fire  Brick  (all  stapes)  lor  Brick  Kill)  Construction. 

NOT  EXCEL  TED 


By  any. 
We  sell 


Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 
Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 


their  use  will  prove  j BCOJVOMY. 

We  solicit  your  favors. 


GROUND  CLAY  IN 

. BULK  OR  SACKS. 


Hanufacturers  of. 


High  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose. 


THE  AflERlCAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 

MINERAL  POINT,  OHIO. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


their  natural  gas  furnaces  and  other 
styles  of  heating  apparatus  so  that  all 
times  they  are  comfortable,  never  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  but  just  right,  for  health 
and  comfort. 

The  Johnson  system  of  electric  heat  reg¬ 
ulations  is  being  largely  used  in  schools 
and  public  buildings,  for  instance  Chi¬ 
cago  has  it  to-day  in  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  their  public  schools. 

The  largest  and  finest  office  buildings, 
the  new  Stock  Exchange  700  rooms,  old 
Colony  Building,  500  rooms;  Rookery, 
400  rooms;  all  steam  heated  are  under 
this  system. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  having  in¬ 
vestigated  it  is  having  it  applied  to  his 
residence. 

For  full  information  address  the 
Electric  Heat  Regulating  Co.,  Builders 
Exchange,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  doing 
so  please  mention  this  journal. 

For  experienced  help  see  the  “Want¬ 
ed,  For  Sale,  Etc.”  columns. 
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P  IT  K  C  LAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R  , 


THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

While  the  present  situation  cannot 
be  called  wholly  satisfactory;,  yet  many 
things  have  recently  occurred  to  point 
unmistakably  to  a  speedy  revival  in  the 
trade.  In  rapid  succession  the  mining, 
railroad,  coke  and  steel  workers  have 
gone  back  to  work.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  enumerate  in  detail 
all  the  mills  and  factories  which  have 
reopened  after  a  period  of  more  or  less 
inactivity.  Careful  personal  inquiry 
among  leading  manufacturers  of  dry 
goods,  cottons  and  the  great  staples  re¬ 
veals  no  great  lack  of  business  for  the 
coming  season. 

Reports  from  the  leather  trade,  tobac¬ 
co,  coal  and  iron  railroads,  etc.,  are  to 
the  effect  that  business  is  certainly  bet¬ 
ter  and  that  another  month  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  would  do  much  toward  a 
?es*orftion  of  confidence  in  the  future. 
— Art  in  Advertising. 

UNSOLICITED. 

Such  a  letter  as  the  one  below  is  al¬ 
ways  very  gratifying  to  the  recipient, 
especially  as  it  was  unasked  for,  and  in 
no  way  was  it  even  hinted  that  shch  a 
letter  was  desired.  It  tells  its  own  story  : 

Office  of  Uniontown  Fire-Stone  Co., 

22  East  Main  Street, 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  —  Your  “Monarch”  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  us  that  we 
think  we  owe  you  a  recommendation.  It  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  us  in  every  respect,  and 
we  could  double  our  present  capacity  if  we  had 
sale  for  the  brick-  If  you  want  to  send  any¬ 
body  here  to  look  at  it,  we  will  be  glad  to  give 
them  all  the  information  they  need.  If  you 
see  fit  to  publish  this,  you  can  do. so.  There  is 
no  better  machine  made. 

Yours  Truly, 

Brownfield  &  Boyle. 

Machine  in  use  18  months. 


GRINDING  - 
POLISHING 
^BRICK. 

The  most  durable  and  nicest  brick  is^ia 
squared,  ground  and  polished  vitrified  brick. 
Fora  machine  to  make  them,  with  profit  and 
advantage,  apply  to 

R.  KUNSTMAN,  c“*tty*Ewl„w 

Dexter  Building,  Hi  Adams  Street, 

CHICAGO,  "ILL. 


ANTED.  Experienced  brickyard  foreman  in 
yard  operated  winter  and  summer.  Must 
understand  Whitaker  and^Lion  machines.  State 
experience  and' salary  required.  None  but  good 
managers  of  men  and  highly  recommended  need 
apply.  Address  Box  26  Care  Clay-Worker. 

101  d 


SITUATION  WANTED.  By  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  posted  in  the  manufacture  of  front 
and  ornamental  and  common  brick  by  either  the 
dry  clay  or  plastic  clay  methods.  Have  held  the 
position  as  superintendent  and  foreman  of  three 
of  the  largest  brick  works  in  N.  Y.  State. 

Address  Box  24, 

10  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


The  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER. 


This^is  by  far]the  best  machlnelthat  has  .been  introduced  to  gather 
dry  clay  for  making  pressed  brick.  No  pressed  brickiworks  is  complete 
withoutone. 


For  gathering  and 
shedding  Dry  Clay  it 
is  unequalled. 

It  is  self-loading 
and  unloading. 

It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  approved 
Clay  Gatherer. 

Gathering  Clay  by 
this  method  dis¬ 
penses  with  shovel- 
ers  and  avoids  strikes 

No  Brick  yard  com¬ 
plete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gather¬ 
er. 

For  prices  and  fur- 
t  h  e  r  information, 
apply  to 

ILLINOIS  SOPPLY 
k  CONSTRUCTION 
GOmPHNY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Single  8$  Duplex  Pumps. 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Po/v\p> 

Jtest^esi^rv  &  Workmanship. 
pf\\  CE5  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes ofdie-  machines 
pugmills,  Re-presses, 
STONE--tXTRACTING(LAY(RUSHERS, 
ELEVATORS,  BAF^ROWS,TRUCKS, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

(0/v\PLETBBF(ICf\0RT  I  k&  OUTf  ITS 
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DO  NOT  BUV  A _  —  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

s«a  BRICK  MACHINE 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each. 


Until  Von  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Brick  pops = 


REPRESSES. 


•••• 

cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5  0  in  operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CENTRAL 

MACHINE 

WORKS, 

226-236  Abbey  St. 


Middleport,  Ofaio. 


Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving 'Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


Thg  “HJHX”  Brick  Machine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 


insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  “Little  Wonder”  brick  machine, 
guarenteed  capacity  20,000  per  diem  ;  at  a  big 
bargain.  Apply  to  Borchardt  &  Fendig. 

9  4  d  Brunswick  Ga. 


SEND  your  Chicago  collections  and  legal  bus¬ 
iness  to  Sayler  &  Frazer,  Attorneys  at  Laws 
171  LaSalle  St.,  (N.  Y.  Life  Building)  Chicago, Ills., 
6  12  L 


ENAMELER.  I  will  undertake  to  enamel  in 
white  or  colors,  “not  slip  and  glaze,”  any 
bricks  made  of  clay.  Proof  given  without  charge. 
Only  reliable  firms  will  be  treated  with  by 
10  3  cm  Box  25,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  50  No.  2  Iron  Clad  Dryer 
Brick  Cars,  in  good  condition.  Also  5,000 
Wooden  Brick  Pallets  (new).  Apply 

St.  Louis  Press  Brick  Co., 

10  1  d  Equitable  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED.  A  place  as  superintendent  by  a 
practical  brickmaker  of  25  years’  experience 
in  all  methods  of  making.  Knows  how  to  handle 
men.  References  good.  Box  7, 

6  1c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


PARTIES  wishing  services  of  expert  in  dry 
pi  ess  process  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
new  or  the  reconstruction  of  old  works,  at  a  fair 
remnm  eration,  please  address  Press, 

8  tf  d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


|7!OR  SALE.  Several  Miller  hand  presses  fori  re- 
JP  pre  sing  Standard  press  brick.  All  in  good 
working  order.  Address  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bro., 

10  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  yard  at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Large  bank  of  clay;  Pallet  yard;  fifty -horse¬ 
power  engine.  Sold  on  easy  terms;  nearest  yard 
thirty  miles;  have  lots  of  business;  reasons  for 
selling,  poor  health.  Address  Box  1. 

8tfd  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


A  PARTY  with  135,000  cash  wishes  to  meet  with 
some  one  with  like  amount  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  tile.  Has  several  new 
patents  on  roofing  tile  which  will  be  put  into  the 
firm  without  charge,  and  has  an  option  on  suitable 
clay  lands  for  the  purpose,  for  a  nominal  price, 
situated  in  Illinois  near  Chicago.  Would  like  to 
associate  with  a  good  business  man  to  attend  to 
office,  but  would  prefer  a  practical  clay  man,  as 
advertiser  could  attend  to  office  himself. 

10  3  c  Box  21  Care  Clay- Worker. 


PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  FOR  SALE.  The  con¬ 
trolling  stock  in  The  Logan  Granite  Clay  Co.. 
Logan,  Ohio.  (Hocking  Valley),  manufacturers  of 
the  best  paving  brick  in  the  West ;  clays  suitable 
for  fire  brick  and  proofing  and  sewer  pipe.  First- 
class  machinery,  Iron  Clad  Dryer  and  cars.  Own¬ 
ers  of  this  stock  have  other  business,  requiring  all 
their  attention.  An  established  growing  business 

at  a  bargain.  W -  A.  AdVoS7 

N.  E.  Cor.  8th  and  Plumb  Sts., 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 


We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 
Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day. 


Middleport,  Odio 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing-  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


TO  NEW  BR1CKM AKERS.  If  you  want  to  save 
money,  and  make  money  by  making  brick, 
you  must  know  what  your  clay  will  do  under  the 
best  skilled  treatment.  If  you  will  send  a  genuine 
sample  of  your  clay  to  me,  say  15  to  50  pounds, 
freight  pre  paid,  I  will  make  a  true  test  of  it  and 
send  you  a  sample  brick.  If  you  want  a  kiln 
made,  set  and  burned,  after  I  know  your  clay  to 
be  good,  I  will  make  and  burn  a  kiln  for  you  on 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  before  I  take  your  case. 
No  test  and  opinion  of  clay  will  be  made  for  less 
than  five  dollars.  Address  J.  W.  Crary,  Jr., 
Bluff  Springs,  Fla.  Refer  to  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

10  tf  d 
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FOR  SADE  At  easy  terms,  brick  plant  in  a 
prosperous  town  of  Iowa,  located  on  four 
railroads.  Good  clay  and  good  demand.  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  shape.  State  will  use  1,000,000 
brick  next  season.  Address,  Cedar, 

8  3d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


WANTED  a  practical  brick  man  with  capital 
to  take  an  interest  and  management  of  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  building  and  Are 
brick;  unlimited  supply  of  clay  that  will  burn 
light  straw  color,  and  high  fire  test;  cheap  coal; 
samples  of  clay  and  sand  furnished.  Box  19. 

8  3d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  second-hand  four-mould  Boyd 
or  Lyon  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.  State 
how  long  same  has  been  in  use,  general  condition 
at  present  time,  lowest  cash  price  and  all  other 
particulars.  Address,  Box  17. 

8  3  d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  machine,  good 
order.  One  New  Departure  Tile  machine, 
good  as  new.  One  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as 
new.  One  Brewer  Crusher,  absolutely  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

10  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill, 


WANTED.  To  purchase  a  dry  press  of  the 
Whittaker  make  second-hand,  in  good  re¬ 
pair  ;  also  dry  pan.  Address  L.  C.  Barnes, 

7  6c  Bloomington,  Ill. 


OUR  former  superintendent  knew  it  all,  and 
purchased  the  following  articles,  all  of  which 
are  as  good  as  new,  but  are  not  adapted  to  our 
business,  consequently  they  are  offered  at  less 
than  the  manufacturer’s  prices.  One  four-mold 
Ross-Keller  Eureka  Brick  Machine,  for  dry 
pressed ;  manufacturer’s  price  $5,0i  0.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  One42-inch  Ross  Disintegrator, 
made  by  George  Wenger,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  quite 
new:  well  adapted  for  tile  business.  One  Wor¬ 
rell’s  No.  2  Rotary  Dryer,  complete  except  the 
stack  ;  quite  new  ;  excellent  for  drying  various 
materials.  One  Flower  Packer,  made  by  S.  Hawes. 
Above  articles  can  be  seen  at  our  factory,  at 
Clayton,  Mass.  E.  L.  Kerr, 

9  3d  94  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  eheap  for 
cash : 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Bucyrus  Crusher. 

One  Hoosier  Crusher. 

One  Cunnineham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in 
good  order. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order.  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

8  tf  d  Decatur,  Ill. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  195. 


half  raxes 

(with  two  dollars  added)  will  be  made  by  THE 
WABASH  LINE,  to  points  in  21  States  of  the 
great  West,  Northwest  and  Southwest,  for  the 
Homeseekers’  Excursion,  October  9th,  1894. 
Don’t  forget  the  dates,  and  that  these  rates 
will  apply  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver  and 
other  prominent  cities.  Tickets  will  be  good 
returning  twenty  days  from  date  of  sale.  Stop¬ 
over  privileges  allowed.  For  full  particulars 
apply  to  the  nearest  railroad  ticket  office  of 
the  Wabasn  or  connecting  lines,  or  to 

C.  S.  CRANE,  Gen’l  Pass.  &  T’k’t  Ag’t., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

or  GEO.  D.  MAXFIELD,  D.  P.  A., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Sltel  Drar.  Coble  and  Sp  cial  Chains. 

ELEVATING 

- AND - 

CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

FOR  HANDLING  XIATIRlALOr  ALL  RINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

WIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS. 

For  long  a.  short  distance  Conveying. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFB  CD  »03  Washington  St  .  N. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Send  for  Catalogue. . 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


riore  Than  1.000  Now  Stand  as 

Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 

It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 

flarietta,  ETTCA,  A«l.  J  CIieDOa,  III. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 


1888 


Lpril  13,  1 
,  Nov.  17, 


1891. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA; 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Pow*r 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 


orrespondence  solieited.  [Mentlon  Ue  clay.WoAer. 


Look  out  for  our  JVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Fan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


14 
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VATPQ  IMPROVED 

1  11C  I  r\  1  lvO  DOWN  DRAFT 


KILN. 


For  Burning  Al!  Kinds 
of  Brick. 

Both  Round  and  Square  Kidns. 
Fully  Protected  by  Patents. 

- o - 

THIS  Kiln  has  worked  its  way  to 
to  the  front  by  results,  which  is 
the  highest  test  of  merit. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

Johnsonburg,  Penn., 

or  W.  N.  PIKE,  C^^tor, 

Halden,  Hass. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Get  Our  Descriptive  Circular  and  References. 


CHARIPIOA  Brick  mould 

SANDING  flACHlNES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  Pelts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

-  havfpwtpaw  N.  Y. 


iiflTIPr  To  Brickmakers,  Dealers 
RUllut  and  Others . 

Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  from  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


The  suit  brought  against  one  of  my  purchasers  by  Buck  has  been  abandoned,  and  suits  are  now  being 
brought  by  rue  against  users  of  Buck  Machines  as  injringers  of  my  patents.  A. .  H.  NEWTON 


THE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  CO., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


JOHN  S.  THVRMAIT,  INIeola.-  Earlnesr. 


We  are  got  Coggectefl  win 
agy  older  Oil  Barger  Cooipagy. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 

For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and  all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 

No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  BURNER  IN  YOUR  KILNS. 


- Write  for  Trices. - 

J.  A.  BOLDT,  Sole  Agent  Eastern  States,  320=322  Broadway,  New  York. 
E.  POWER  HELY,  Chicago  Manager,  1405  Monadnock  Bl’k,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  at-,  fMv'fafn 


S’WOOD  EHGRAVER. 


By  using  the  IDEAL,  DOOR  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

OUR  New  Pattent  Disintegrators. 

One  24- inch  Disintegrator, 
one  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-iuch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  disintegrators  of  different 
makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  upright  engine. 

One  6x8  upright  engine. 

One  pair  I4xt4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-contained  engine. 

One  10x16  slide-valve  engine. 

One  12x24  slide-valve  engine. 

One  16x30  slide-valve  engine. 

One  38x30  riding  cut-off  engine. 

Two  pair  mining  engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction,  5-inch 
discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-ineh  suction,  4-inch 
cliscfa  arge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  4-inch  suction, 
3  Inch  discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  3-inch  suction, 
2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  pumps. 

One  Gates  rock  crusher. 

Two  builder’s  hoisting  engines,  with  boileTS. 

One  portable  engine  and  boiler  on  wheels. 

Eight  stationary  boilers,  different  sizes. 

Two  hydraulic  elevators. 

One  Steam  elevator. 

A  big  lot  of  large  pipe,  valves,  etc  ;  also,  shafting, 
pulleys,  hangers,  belting  and  supplies  of  every 
description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 

Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Machine  Co., 

10  tf  d  609  and  610  North  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Noill)  American  Pfionograpn  co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or,  HOOSIER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  a™ 


POWER 


•  •  •  •  R.  O  JI  •  •  •  • 

GASOLINE 

Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  TH*N  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  5team.  No  Engineer. 

RE^T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

•  Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


THE  flANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICKS  AND  GLAZED  SAN= 
ITARY  WARE. 


A  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  &  Westminster  Bank,  Templer  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 
Always  mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


INCOMPARABLE  ECONOMY 

...  EFFICIENCY  AINU  SAFETY. 

Fords,  N.  J.,  April  9th,  1894. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips- 

Dear  Sir— I  refer  you  to  the  indicator  dia¬ 
grams,  showing  a  vacuum  of  5—5,  5  pds.  You 
can  easily  see  that  the  fans  will  create  a  vacu¬ 
um. 

The  vacuum  pump  was  not  employed— 
neither  did  any  cooling  water  assist  to  draw 
the  exhaust  steam  through  the  pipes. 

You  may  refer  to  me  for  full  explanation. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

H.  Raabe,  M.  E. 

The  above  shows  5  its  of  vacuum,  and  more  may  be  obtained  in  w’nter.  Mr.  Raabe  also 
reports  that  it  cost  16  h.  p.  to  drive  the  fans,  but  the  5  lbs  of  vacuum,  due  to  their  use,  aided  the. 
16  in.  di.  “Corliss”  engine  to  the  extent  of  16.65  h.  p.,  and  the  5%  lbs  18.33  h.  p. 

Yours  truly,  S.  G.  Phillips. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 


“And  Het  the  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 

Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  us  under 
your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction  and  met 
the  requirements  in  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried 
uniformly  without  cracks.  Yours  respectfully, 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

“I  thinkyou  have  the  Dryer  the  faricfc  people  are  looking1  for.”— Jno.  C. 
Gibson,  superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works,  Richmond,  Va.,  thus  writes  after  having 
their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  formerly  required,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  fans  inside;  and  the  manager  writes,  also  recently:  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  very 
dry — the  best  by  great  odds  of  any  in  the  market — the  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up 
very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  an y  Importance.” 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Ae'P«“L.  161  Grand  St..  Rahway.  N  J. 


The  Effective  Utilization 
Of  Exhaust  Steam 
A  Specialty. 


* 

! 


J.  H.  BUCK'S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sandiug  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine, 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tuhbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letters  patent  for  said  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  laige  num¬ 
ber  of  the  improved  Champiou 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 

Address  all  communications 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


to  J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  St„  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


N 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clay  working  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick'Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

B?  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOXJID’S  patent.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 


THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof.  Water-Proof.  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc. 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories: 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, III. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 


Forlthe  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royally,  in  any 
f.ce  of  ’  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

Address,  CLiAY  SHU^kE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COLOZEBZEZFTa. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N. Y 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  FIFE  GO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Gemeiif,  Lime,  Plaster,  stoneware.  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY  :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


ARCHITECTURF 


Diplomas  Awarded.  Courses  in  other 
trades  all  including  thorough  instruction  in 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  Send  for  FREE 
Circular  stating  subject  you  wish  to  study,  to 

The  Correspondence  School  of  Industrial  Sciences, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


"Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Ari 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40 

St.  L^uis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:55  pm  *  2:50 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35 

St.  Louis  Express . *11 :20  pm  *  4:40 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and  T 


points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fe  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass  t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  CLAY 


For 

Glazing 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 


Clay  In  stock  in  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Home-Seekers’  Excursions  South. 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway  has  arranged  a  series  of  tiome- 
Seekers’  excursions  to  points  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  at  one  faie  for 
the  round  trip. 

The  dates  of  these  excursions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  November  6th  and  December  4th. 

Tickets  will  be  good  for  twenty  days, 
with  stop-over  privileges  in  State  to 
which  ticket  is  sold. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  visit  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  and  other  points  South. 

For  rates  and  further  information  apply 
to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 
R’y,  or  address  O.  P.  McCarty,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


mim  TABLE 

In  Effect  Jan.  i,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

■•■'No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

*No.  21  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m, 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
-daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10.  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  othergeneral  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


DETROIT 

DENVER 


PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


Victor  Bicycles  have 
more  improvements  ancl 
give  better  satisfaction 
than  any  other  make. 


i 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.vKells,  the’Original  Inventor  of  Ithe  Auger  Machine.  TZI 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with 'he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years*  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  up  to  10  inches. 

*®-For  illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  A  SONS,  Adrian.  Mich. 


PARKHILL, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE, 
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:we  eft?  co.. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 


HAND  and.... 

MACHINE 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  ilould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


MOULDS 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  Sixtlt  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  W  orks 


STRONG,  WELL  ■  BUILT,  SERYICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

X2  to  ioo  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

SuttaMeTuUulartFIretoxBOlLEBSSdSagiU’S 

H6©“For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CP8KDLEH&TJYL0R  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  iRd. 


-POE- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 


Borden ,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  ot  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 


B0^DE]5,  JSEIiIiECK  ^  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIOAGO 


,  vvvwww*vwvwvwvwvwwww%® 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 


Nrw  from 
Cover  to  Cover . 


DICTIONARY 


Successor  of  the 
“Unabridged.” 

A  Dictionary  of 
English, 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Diction,  Etc. 

A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 

Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 

Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court, -writes: 

^  ^ . .  I  commend  it  to  all  as 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

Published  by 
E  G.&  C.MERRIAM  CO.,  Spring  field, M  ass., U.S.  A. 

*  na-For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Send  to  the  Pub- 
►  Ushers  for  free  prospectus. 

j  py  Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions.  f 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCEOFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  80-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


PEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^sS'Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 


Steubenville,  Ohio. 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 


SHLIENT  POINTS  OF  OYER  100  PLBCES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  <fc  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc  ,  apply  to  the  un- 
de»  signed.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EYEBY  KIND  OF  RAW  TAHTERIJIL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  all  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 


Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train 
Direct  Connections  witliou »  Transfer 


IN  CIHCIHNATtF0S 

Points  In  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabaro 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 


ORIGIfmii  IN  DESIGN. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 


New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


IT  AD  TYTAIT1  n n  All  kinds  and  shapes 

rlf  III  ||  ||  I  ||v  madei  to  order.™  A  large 

(lull  JUUULlJu.  reirs: 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  Ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cbe'ap.  Send  for  list  and  prices, Jstating  about  sizes 
desired. 


0  Jew  Re  press 

UP  TO  DATE. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold  6_Brick  flachine  Hold. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


••• 


HETAL  WHEELS. 

Specially  adapted  to 


use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies.  • 

a°°BES8'  D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  ^ 


Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


New  London,  Ohio. 
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NEW 


AND- 


NOVEL, 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


T.1?®  Columbian  Pottery 
•<>land  Brick  Kiln. 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 
THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


He  lest  Kill)  For  Vitrifying 
paving  itick  and  Glazing.... 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO..  DeXCHICAGO,  St 


SHORT  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

CUHST  Rf ID  riO^TjHXjHST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


F*ATE1VT  (ADJUSTABLE)  OIL  BURNER 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen:— Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  0., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  Market.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


The  New  South  XX. 


THE  HEW  SOOTH 


Write  to  us  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  New 
South  X  and  New  South  XX  with  or  without  our 
novel  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  and  Steam  Dies, 
also  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars, Crushers,  Switch- 
and  Frogs,  and  our  Improved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies,  Etc. 


[Mention. the. Clay-W  orker.] 


J.JC.  STEELE  &[SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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Mattsons  Imoroved  Dumo  Wagons 


FOR 

BRICK, 

STONE, 

LIME, 

SAND, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


W/EIGHT  about  2,500  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick.  Made  to  carry  from  1,000  to  2,000 
*  *  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easy  as  a  two-wheel  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  back  on  rollers.  Also  manufacture  a  line  of  carts,  wheelbarrows 
and  brick  yard  supplies.  Send  for  price  list,  etc. 


ISAAC  MATTSON,  Wagon  Builder,  Northeast  Corner  Gray’s  Perry  Road  and  30th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hi  piott  Portal  Batf  and  Panel  System  "'"as.  - 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 


IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  EABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK 

What  Users  say  of  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says:  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
Is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expediti ously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  Is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 

I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


\XfE  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
”  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  Information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


YOUNGREN’S 


PEXERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren  Oakland,  Cal.  .  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

dear  Sir:  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality,  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain.  .  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

„  ...  ..  Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 


P.  U.  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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(Q.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos. 

ROCK  FACE. 


4I5.772,  4*5.773,  4*5,7740 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston.  }  L1CENCEES 

NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago.  ) 


UCV  CHAIN  BELTING 
.  1V1  D  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  ^"PLIANCES  FOR  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


F.  H.  C 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888.  . 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


A1MAI  BRICE  AND  Till  MACHM  DO. 


No.  4  CUTTING  TABLE-MACHINE-SCREW  ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  snd 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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lire  are  the  only  Manufacturers  of  BRICK  DRYER  CARS  whose 

’  »  hueinpfisi  Is  PYrliieivPlv 


ALL  OTHERS  manufacture  them  simply  as  a  side-line.  This  enables  us  to  turn  out  better  goods  for  less  money 
than  others  and  our  experience  has  taught  us  to  build  nothing  but 


ALL  STEEL  CARS. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue. 


Manufactured  only  by 

The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  and  M’f’g.  Co 

961-981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Please  mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


•J 


Brick  Machines,  l 
Pug  Mills,  | 

Disintegrators,  ; 


...OF  THE 


Latest 
type. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONHTHHN  CREHGER’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Philbdelphib  Brick  fwm  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •  •  -Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL. 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  PENN. 


«9*Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Hearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent  cheaper. 
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Steam  Engines, 

Steam  Boilers, 

Steam  Pumps, 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  i 

ngs.  \ 


! 


Hangers,  Couplings. 


! 

i 


Plain  and  Ornamental 

. . .  Brick  Molds, 
Forms  and  Plunger 
Feet,  for  Dry 

Pressed  Brick. 


If  so,  don’t  forget  that  we  furnish  forms  and  molds  for  all  shapes.  Our  molds  are  all  made  to  gauges,  and  are  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Send  us  cuts  of  the  shapes  wanted,  and  we  will  mail  you  prices  on  same.  All  work  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  J.  M.  Ervin  Special  Machine  Co., 


Presses  and  Dies  for 
Drop  Forgings  and  Paper 
Cutting,  Combination 
and  Blanking  Dies  for 
Sheet  Metal  Work. 


( 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Special  Machinery  and  Tools  for  all  Purposes. 

25=27  Champlain  and  4  Long  Street, 

_ CLEVELAND, ^OHIO,  U.  S.  a  ^ 


r- 

! 

i 


•  •  • 

Dry  Brick  Presses, 

Single  Re  Presses, 
Double  Re-Presses. 

•  •  • 


-'>THE  STANDARD  DEICE  MACHINES-- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  Hew  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG  CO., 

Cleveland.  O. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Port  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Metrrt.  Main  Betting  Co.,  Chicago: 


February  28, 1890. 


Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BB.ICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOItH  mAflUFRCTUl^H^S, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  II1I1. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


We  altuoys  Prove  it  Id 


th*  Had. 


Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


'-WAYYII  IT///, 


imluitn’Mi 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GII/EIV 
E^^TO  ORDERS 
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LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED:  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 

CIay_^ 

Dryer 


SIX  SIZES  MADE. 


Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


HEW  METEIOES. 


Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk , 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


618-616  Arcade, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

CHARLES  ER1TH  &  CO.,  No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


SEND  FOR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


WlIiMA]VIS 


9  CDflYOlORRlRG 

-^JVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Coupling's. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=222  M  F  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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BT I  VERY  LOW  PRICE. 


PIICHU  BRICK  RND 
TILE  PIRGHINE  CO., 


Morenci,  Mich. 


CIBCULHBS 


and  very 
low  prices 
quoted  intending  pur¬ 
chasers. 


FOR  a  daily  output  of  12,000  to  20,000 
first  class  brick  it  has  no  equal. 
For  tile  it  is  superior.  With  Pug-  Mill 
as  shown  in  cut  it  has  a  positive  feed. 
Mixes  and  pugs  the  clay  thoroughly; 
making  the  output  unexcelled.  With 


Safety  Hinged  Nose  Piece, 
Steel  Shafts, 

Extra  Long  Bearings, 
Solid  Main  Frame  and  Tub, 


And  many  other  important 
improvements;  it  is  a  very 
desirable  machine  to  have. 
Address  the  Manufacturers, 


B  SHU  SIZED  P1HCHIHE 


Drakes  Standard  HIhchine  Works. 


HANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  HACHINERY. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


Factory,  7  &  9  Warden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  BOO  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  &  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  <fc  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Minus,  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granulators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulators  ;  also  Hay  t  A  Alsip 
May,  Purington  <fe  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

MENSRD,  ILL. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  vmien 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  }. 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  .  . 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor- 
mw  Yours  very  truly, 

row<  J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  / 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,013  Indiana  Ave.  *f  KA.NSA.S  CITY,  MO. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  H  K 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  *nd  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

(s'* - -f- - ♦ - •+• - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  1^2 yard  Marion  Steam  Shovel.')  ("Twenty-one  Dump  Cars. 

One  1H  yard  Bucyrus  “  “  V  INSTOCK:  1  Seven  Standard  and  Narrow  Guage 

One  %  yd.  Little  Giant  “  “  J  c  Locomotives. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


- • - 


SPEaALTIES  : 

The  QURKEt?  and  IWOflRI^CH 

Tempered  Mud  IWaehlnes  and 
The  JStEW  DRVTO|SHH.fl 

Stiff  Mud  Brisk  and  Tile  tWaahines. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY  40,000  TO  50,000  PER  DAY. 


- • - 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  per  day. 


WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 

PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your  order,  as  we  can  save.you  money. 

- • - 

S.  K.  FLETCHER,  Agent, 

Sueeessoi*  to  FiiETCJTER  &  TplOIVIflS, 

_ _ _  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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pEtHEIili  IMPROVED  CliflV  PU  Li VEt^IZEp 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running:  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  (TOLL  CO., 


Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building. 
26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets 


;  Hew  York,U.8.fl. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 

Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago, #about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  W rite  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

608  West  Center  Street.'"  2TZ 
MARION.  •  •  “OHIO. 


STYLE  C-X.YD 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  e  re. 
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Important  * 

Improvements 

IN  BURNINC  ABB  KINDS  OF  BRICK. 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds 
the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for 
one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using 
our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders  and  burners  for  same. 


OFFICE  OF 

BRUSH  BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDING  BRICK. 

OFFICE  :  No.  2  Builders’  Exchange.  WORKS  at  East  Buffalo. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  7, 1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co.,  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Man. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  seen  your  Kilns  in  operation,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  meets  the  requirements  of  Brickmakers  in  bringing  out  uni¬ 
form  burns,  with  a  small  amount  of  fuel,  we  have  decided  to  put  in  one 
of  your  large  size  kilns,  and  herewith  enclose  order  for  same,  with  the 
amount  charged,  and  ask  you  to  come  on  at  once,  and  superintend  erec¬ 
tion  of  same.  Yours  truly, 

BRUSH  BROS. 


R| 

m. 


Elmira  Paving  Brick  Works. 

PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  25,  1894. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Dear  Sir— We  have  examined  your  continuous  kiln  as  it  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Brush  Bros.,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  we  remit  you  the  license  fee  and  request  that  in  response  to  the  en¬ 
closed  signed  contract  you  will  at  once  come  on  and  erect  a  kiln  for  us. 

For  over  a  year  we  have  been  looking  for  the  best  kiln  for  our  shale 
material  and  we  believe  we  have  found  at  last,  what  we  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for.  Kindly  use  all  expedition  in  getting  it  running  for  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON. 


•^1- Stengel  &  Cook,K** 


W'lIOLESALK  DEALERS  IN 

LUMBER  AND  COAL. 


GEN’L  SALES  AGENTS 

FOR 

National  Brick  &  Tile  Co.'S 

PRESSED  &  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


GENERAL  OFFICE, 

NO.  9  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE. 
YARD  AND  TRESTLE, 

157  FILLMORE  AVENUE. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1894. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Esq.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir— Having  investigated  kilns  for  brick  works  on  Grand 
Island,  I  have  decided  to  put  in  yours,  and  herewith  remit  license  fee 
with  your  contract  signed  and  would  request  you  to  commence  building 
3-S  soon  as  possible.  Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  STENGEL. 


Write  us  for  Information  and  Testimonials. 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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For  Strength,  Durability,  Quality  and  Quantity 

OB  BRICK  MADE, 


I5S  POTTS 


Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine, 

DISINTEGRATOR  and 
MOULD  ^anihfp  - 
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mE  make  two  styles  of  Horizontal  Machines,  either  of  which  are  the  HEADERS  of  this 
class  of  machinery.  We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  workmanship  and  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  these  machines,  as  well  as  the  record  made  by  them. 

Prices  quoted  on  application,  to  suit  the  times. 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

r  \ 

420  W.  Washington  St.  -  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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The  C  l  a  y  =  worker 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard,  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

AIL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other  _ 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING. 


FOR 

Brick  Works, 

SteeJ  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
'Brick  Presses. 


t^When  writing*  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


BBsIshSI 


Tis  The  Penfield 

Dry  Press  Brick  Machine 

That  alone  has  this  Pressure  Repeating  Attachment— the  greatest  improvement 
yet  added  to  the  dry  press  brick  machine  of  to-day. 


WRITE  OR  COME  AND  SEE  IT  o — -» 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The}  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  r  r  . 


Penfield  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine,  D-3  Model. 


Repeated 


Pressure 


That  finally 
overcomes  the 
elastic  resistance 
of  the  clay,  and 
compresses  it  far 
beyond  the  limit 
otherwise  possible, 
thus  pressing  more 
clay  into  a  brick  of 
a  given  size  and 
making  the  brick 
denser,  stronger 
and  more  perfect 
in  every  way. 


The 


Some  Things  We  Make 


Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutters 


Pug  Mills;  Granulators 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines 


unmiiMli! 


Auger  Brick  Machines 
Auger  Tile  Machines. 


Brick  Represses 


Clay  Elevators;  Conveyors 


Disintegrators, 

Singly  or  combined  with  Crushers  or  Pug  Mills, 


piiliiiM* 


iDY.renr.eu)  *  aox. 
BiLLAutimr.  Ohio. 

PXTINTBB. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  for  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc 


Winding  Drums. 

Barrows;  Kiln  Castings,  Clutch  Pulleys 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses,  m  - 


Clay  Crushers;  Stone  Separators 


'.TigTiatfiun>ii!mmiuin.>iii;..iirr.nH'.-ii  JiDiitiaiimitai 


Stock  Brick  Machines 


I;-  ...  iflliO 
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THE 


W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


Dry  Pans;  Wet  Pans. 


Send  fot*  Catalogue. 


J.  "W.  Xs:H53?*nr’IE!Xj33  dh  &OJST,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 
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OUR  SR&CIA.LTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 

'^OOOttJlQOoO^ 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO 


Galesburg,  III., 
>  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


\  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug;  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering-.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  "stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


TUB  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  macdine. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables.  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington ,  Ohio • 


It  will  work  successfully  where  others  have  failed. 


THE)  CLAY  -  W  ORKER. 
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The  PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKERS 

FAVORITE 


WEIGHT,  8000  Pounds. 

Send  For  Catalogue, 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFC.  CO..  Lancaster.  Pa. 
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A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  A n person 


Our  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 

No  out  side  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY ;  simple  in  construction 
and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that  shown 
in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  price-,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  beginning,  and 
make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit 
and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 

- - 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  season 
has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  eight  diflerenl;  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson  superior  to 
any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  all  stones,  of 
which, unfortunately  for  us, we  have  a  great  many  to  contend  with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 
Willis  Privett,  Manager. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE. 


THE  HHDEBSOH  FOUNDRT  k  MACHINE  WORKS.  -  ■  Undersoil.  Indiana. 


"THE:  C  L  A  Y  =  W  ( )  R  K  K  R  . 
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POWERFUL  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  DURABLE 

Possesses  T Khe  Greatest  Convenience . 


THIS  Machine  will  do  what  no  other  Re-press  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  It  will  ACTUALLY  REPRESS  THE  SIGH  that  rises 
in  the  bosom  of  weary  brickmakers,  caused  by  inferior  machinery. 
These  machines  are  fully  guaranteed.  Address, 
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DON’T  FAIL 


To  Write  For  Prices  When  In  Need 


Of  Machinery  or  Supplies 


We  n mice  Everything  from  a  Briclc  Mould  to  Erecting 
Complete  Blunts  of  Any  Desired  Capacity • 


DISINTEGRATORS  and  STONE 
SEPARATORS.  12  Sizes. 


MOULD  SANDERS. 


AUGER  BRICK  and  TILE  MACHINES. 


AUTOMATIC  BOTTOM  DUHP..CARS. 
Having  Chilled  Wheels. 


WINDING  DRUHS. 


EXTRA  HEAVY  PUG  HILLS  and  GRANULATORS. 
Capacity  50,000  to  125,000  Brick. 


SIDE  DUHP  CAR. 
Having  Chilled  Wheels. 


PUG  MILLS  For  Soft  Clay. 


BARROWS  For  Brick  or  Tile. 


BRICK  MOULDS, 

For  Either  Hachine  or  Hand. 


TRUCKS,  One  or  Two  Wheels, 
For  Brick  or  Tile. 


JPulleys,  Shafting ,  Hangers ,  Etc. 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

420  W.  Washington  St.,  =  =  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ALL  OF  OUR  MACHINERY  IS  BALL  AND  PIN  BEARING 

GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and-  description  of  our  machinery. 

J.  W.  HEI5ER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  fll  CLEYWBRKIIIG  JIMIIIERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


T'rrH:  C  lay  ~  w  o  re  ic  B  re 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

.  For  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick* 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical • 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship • 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use • 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  1  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


1>UG  MILLS  THAT  PUG  THIS  CLAY, 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 

IT  WILL  PAY^s^v - - - 

flppt*ESS  E.  ]VI.  pf^EESE  &  CO., 

OHIO. 


The  Clay-worker 
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Til 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


TH6  DECHTUR  LEHDER  7VfFG.  CO. 


[||H||i|,|[pi|H 


Auger  Brick  riachine. 


WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US  AT  HOME.  • 


- OFFICE  OF - 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Company. 

Decatur,  III.,  March  26,  1894. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen — The  outfit  of  Brick  machinery  made  by  you  for  us  gives  en- 

tire  satisfaction.  We  understand  your  automatic  cutter  is  a  recent  design,  and 
we  would  say  that  it  deserves  especial  mention  for  its  simplicity  and  perfect 
working.  Yours  truly, 

THE  TUTTLE  BRICK  CO., 

JOHN  DILLER,  Manager. 

1  kr 

Our  line  is  complete.  Send  for  printed  matter. 


THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker.] 


9 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  and  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  un- 
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WE  STUDY  TO  PLEASE. 


Just  to  give  you 
an  idea.  That’s 
All. 


No.  i  Giant  Machine  and  Automatic  Table. 


Eagle  Steam  Power  Re=Press. 


Octagon  Revolving  Clay  Screens. 


Clay  Conveyors. 


Reduction  flill. 


Pulleys,  Shafting  and  Belting. 


Dump  Cars. 


The  FEjBF-SUBCXLjBJ?  CO.,  -  Bxicyru. s,  Ohio ,  U.  S. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery.  Also  builders  of  the  Celebrated  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 

— .  Send  for  Catalogues.- 


The  c  l  a  v  =  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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The  BUCYRUS  ST£AR7E£^EL 

It  Has  Never  Hailed,  Nor  Never  Will  ! 


WHY? 


Because  it  distributes  its  radiation  with  the  same  uniformity  as  the  sun’s  rays.  It  only  differs  from  the 
heat  of  the  solar  body  in  its  intensity.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  construct  the  Bucyrus 
Steam  Tunnel  Drier,  and  it  is  useless  to  argue  that  it  is  not  the  correct  principle,  for  no  experienced  clay  worker  can  or 
will  deny  that  the  sun’s  rays,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  the  best  mode  of  drying  clays.  Its  only  weakness  is  its  inability 
to  do  the  work  rapidly.  We  substitute  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Drier,  using  natural  principles  only,  adding  thereto 
sufficient  heat  to  do  the  work  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time. 


New  Castle,  Pa.,  December  26,  1893. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  write  you  for  some  time  as  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  Tunnel  Dryer  you  put  in  for  me  about 
two  years  ago.  It  does  all  I  could  expect  of  it.  It  makes  15,000  brick  per  day  (that  is  the  capacity  of  my  dryer).  I  have  not  stopped  one  hour  on 
account  of  my  brick  not  being  dry.  I  tbiirk  the  cost  of  drying  by  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  process  I  have  seen. 

Yours  truly,  M.  S.  MARQUIS. 


Galesburg,  III.,  January  10,  1891. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  1 The  Dry  House  at  our  works,  put  up  for  us  last  June,  has  been  another  of  those  perfect  things  constructed  by  the  Frey-Sheckler 
Co.  Constructed  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  our  exhaust  steam  during  the  day  time  and  live  steam  during  the  night,  it  has  been  a  perfect  dryer. 
Contemplated  to  hold  our  brick  forty-eight  hours,  it  has  been  the  very  best  dryer  in  the  country,  and  made  a  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  to  us  of  50  cents 
to  60  cents  per  1,000,  paying  the  cost  of  Dryer  in  one  year.  With  addition  of  extra  steam  for  daytime  we  can  dry  125,000  in  twenty-four  hours.  We 
take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  virtues  of  the  Dryer.  With  respect,  GALESBURG  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO 

Ter  Albert  Warren,  Sup’t. 

-  ■  — . — 58  •  -  - - 


We  Solicit  Correspondence  From  All  Brickmakers  ^ 

THE  FREY=SHECKLER  CO., 

- -i  BUILDERS  I- - 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U .  S.  A.. 


Send  for  Catalogue 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  fie  lorn  Lianeastet*  five., 


+•  PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN,  •+• 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


iCHAMBERSiBRO.&c: 

^=PHIUAOEUPHlAf^ 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CASTINGS  OP  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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•  * 


••  » 


DRYER  CAR5. 


•••  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 

CRABBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 


Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Belom  Imneastet*  five., 


PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN. 
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The  True  Test  of  a  Machine  Is 


THE  WAY  IT  DOES  ITS  WORK 


RESULTS  DETERMINE  the  ECONOMY  of  a  machimf  ^ 

On  this  basis  the  “NEW  HAVEN”  MACHINE  is  the  Cheapest  in  this  Country. 
This  statement  is  backed  up  by  the  testimony  of  satisfied  customers. 

With  it  Results  are  sure — No  Guess  Work. 


->  INQUIRE  OK 


The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn 


THE;  CLAY-WORHER 
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Wonder  Machinery. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunning-ham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity,  25,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile  Machine  ;  capacity 
8,000  to  12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in  propor¬ 
tion)  per  day.  Makes  from  3  to  15  inch. 


!  III.,  (  i  ;  _  I.-/',;" ,  -  "  -  -,~r  I, .irmi"3’” 

Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

t^’-Send  lor  Ho.  u  Catalogue  lor  lurtiier  particulars.  Frankfort,  ind. 


Oct.,  1894. 
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ADAM  J.  WECKLER, 


Telephone. 


Divf.rsy  and  Clybourn  Ayes. 


WECKLER  BRICK  CO., 

Western  and  Addison  Aves. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

517  Ogden  Building,  34  Clark  St. 
TELEPHONE  5044. 


4*  DRYING  SAND  MOLD  BRICK. 


Telephone. 


C.  HENNEKE,  President. 

F-  VOGT,  Secretary 

STANDARD  BRIC^  CO., 


TELEPHONE  737-2. 


WECKLER-PRUSSING  BRICK  CO., 

Blue  Island,  III. 


manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 


Chicago,  July  18,  1894. 

WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago, 

Gentlemen:— We  have  had  one  of  your  twelve  track  dryers  in  use 
for  nearly  two  years  and  two  six  track  dryers  for  more  than  one 
year.  Since  you  have  improved  these  dryers  by  means  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  tank  and  pump  system,  we  are  drying  175  to  180  M  bricks  per 
day,  with  a  saving  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  steam  used  under  the  old 
system.  It  is  possible  to  dry  up  to  200  M  brick  every  24  hours,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  ware,  and  we  have  done  this  on  several  occasions 
when  we  were  compelled  to  run  overtime. 

Our  experience  with  other  dryers  formerly  used  on  our  plant  and 
the  results  obtained  by  other  manufacturers  in  this  neighborhood 
with  hot  air  and  Are  dryers,  compels  us  to  say  that  in  our  estimation 
your  dryers  are  more  economical  and  show  better  results  than  any 
we  have  seen.  We  use  two  boilers  5x18  feet  for  these  dryers  and  at 
times  have  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  steam  used  to  prevent  getting 
the  bricks  too  dry.  Pressure  carried  85  pounds. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WECKLER-PRUSSING  BRICK  CO., 

Alexander  Trussing,  Secretary. 


TENNESSEE 
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J  Labahn  Brick  Company, 


Milwaukee  Cream  colored  BrlcL 

Office  and  Yards  :  496-510  Clement  Ave.,  17th  Ward. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  30,  1893. 

WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen In  regard  to  your  inquiry,  how  we  like  the  exhaust 
pump  put  in  for  our  dryer  last  Spring,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  same 
works  to  our  entire  satisfaction  ;  in  fact  could  work  no  better  and 
what  is  more,  has  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  fuel.  It  gives  us  also  great 
satisfaction  to  say  on  this  occasion,  that  your  dryer,  after  using  same 
three  seasons,  works  as  nicely  as  ever  and  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  we  have  the  best  dryer  in  the  market  to-day.  Last  year  we  felt 
a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether  we  really  had  the  best  dryer,  for  other 
parties,  who  tried  to  sell  their  dryers  here,  made  such  high  claims 
for  same  in  every  respect,  that,  if  realized,  they  would  put  your  dry¬ 
er  in  the  shade.  Since  then  two  dryers  of  different  makes,  were  put 
in  different  yards  here,  just  those  dryers,  for  which  these  claims  were 
made.  One  of  them  proved  a  complete  failure,  drying  about  20,000 
brick  per  day,  instead  of  60,000,  and  it  will  have  to  be  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  some  other  dryer,  and  the  second  did  not  work  until 
same  was  materially  changed,  and  we  have  all  reasons  to  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  to  have  hit  on  the  right  dryer  in  the  first  place.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  show  your  dryer  to  any  interested  parties  who  may 
visit  our  yards.  Yours  very  truly,  Standard  Brick  Co., 
y  F.  Vogt,  Sec’y. 


Manufacturers  of 


PAVING  BRICK  CO.,  BUILDING  BRICK. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:— MONTAGUE  BLOCK, 


W.  M.  LASLEY,  GENERAL  MANAGER. 


ROOMS  1  &  3. 


YARD: — Lansing,  III.,  Panhandle  R  R 
OFFICE:— 159  La  Salle  St.,  Room  97. 


TELEPHONE:— Main  4132. 

Box  408,  Builders’ and  Traders’  Exchange. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  3,  1894. 

The  WOLFF  DRYER  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Ills., 

Gentlemen:— We  have  thoroughly  tested  your  Iron  Clad  Dryer 
put  In  for  us  recently,  consisting  of  three  (3)  tunnels  of  three  (3) 
tracks  each;  tunnels  being  eight-three  (83)  feet  long,  and  it  Is  giving 
us  entire  satifaction.  We  are  drying  forty  thousand  (40,000)  paving 
blocks  per  day,  in  size  2%x4%x9%.  Our  brick  come  from  the  dryer 
perfectly  dry,  without  checks,  warp  or  twist. 

It  Is  a  decided  improvement  over  our  old  method  of  direct  heat 
flue  dryer  and  we  are  drying  more  and  better  brick  with  it  than  we 
did  with  our  old  system,  nine  (9)  tunnels,  three  (3)  tracks  in  each 
tunnel. 

We  adopted  your  system  after  investigating  others  and  can  re¬ 
commend  it.  Yours  truly, 

TENNESSEE  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

W.  M.  Lasley,  Gen.  Man. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  September  7,  1894. 
WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Gentlemen— The  four  tunnel  dryer,  sixteen  tracks,  which  you 
built  for  us  to  dry  90  M  bricks  daily,  did  the  work  In  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  Recently  we  concluded  to  increase  our  capacity  which 
we  could  do  with  very  little  expense,  providing  we  could  dry  the  ex¬ 
tra  quantity. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  you  mastered  the  situation  by  adding 
your  late  improvements  which  cost  very  little  extra,  and  we  are  now 
enabled  to  dry  112  M  bricks  as  easily  and  with  no  more  expense  than 
the  cost  of  drying  90  M,  and  we  feel  confident  that  If  we  were  to  run 
10  hours  daily,  instead  of  eight  as  we  are  now  doing,  that  the  drying 
capacity  is  ample  to  thoroughly  dry  the  entire  output.  We  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  commending  your  dryer  to  all  brick  manufacturers 
in  need  of  an  economical  system  of  drying  their  clay  product. 

Yours  respectfully  LABAHN  BRICK  CO., 

John  F.  Labahn,  Pres. 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 


WOIiFF  dryer  CO., 


358  Dearborn  St. 
Room  304, 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


•A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXII,  No.  5. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBEE,  1894.  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  BASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  491  and  492. 
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Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

^  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

..USED... 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Et*. 


PERFORATED 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 

- USF.I)  FOR - 

CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 


•SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU?- 


THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE  i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  OTTIO^O-O, 

WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


••I 

as 

iu 

OPT 

o  • 
*:• 


•:* 
•  0 

PS 

631 

3:- 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes. 


STYLE  C. 

Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 


WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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The  Clay-worker 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

-a-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-&- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  <brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN.  Chieago. 


The;  Clay-worker 
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The  Ross -Keller  Brick  Machine. 

Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


Foss-Keller  Brick 
Machine  Co. 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  t<  e  e 


THE  ANDRUS 


4-Mold 

DOUBIE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Simple,  Powerful,  Durable. 


Guaranteed  against  Breakage  For 
5  YEARS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


•  •  .  V. 


The  clay-worker 
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This^ 

Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Manufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable 
Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made. 

It  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  all  other 
Machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demon- 
onstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on 
the  market  should  write 
us  for  our  circular  giving 
18  REASONS  why  it  is 
superior  to  all  others. 


oi  IP  MFW  PATFNT  MOI  II  n  is  elegant  in  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufac- 

^  i  LUUL.U  turers  are  looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  anyone 
can  adjust  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  of  age. 

WITH  THIS  MOULD  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind  them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense  of  getting  new  moulds. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 


Columbia  IVlarmfiacturinig  Co  . 

2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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The  Clay-worker 


NONE  CAN  COMPETE  WITH  IT 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press 

THE  STANDARD  MACHINE  OF  ITS  CLASS. 


Every  purchaser  receives  the 
benefit  of  years  of  experience 
in  the  dry  press  process. 

s 

The  SIMPSON  is  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  as  its  many 
successes  can  prove. 

There  are  more  of  them  run¬ 
ning  successfully  than  any 
other  machine  in  existence. 

It  was  the  only  machine  to 
receive  favorable  mention  from 
the  Official  Judge  on  Brick 
Machinery  at  the 


World’s 


Columbian 


Exposition 


l3F~Write  us  for  descriptive  matter,  prices,  terms,  estimates,  etc., 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA, 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brantford,  Ontario. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  C  LAY”  W  O  R  PC  ED  R 
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U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

m 


The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  embodies  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  Pressed  Brick 
Manufacturers,  and  its  record  is  proof  conclusive  of  its  perfection  as  a  Pressed  Brick- 
maker.  Write  for  new  descriptive  sheets. 


UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  WORKS, 

OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS : 

72  West  Washington  Street. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  clay-worker 


The  Progress  Brick  Press, 

DR  Y  and  SBMI-DRY.& 


This  machine  is  the  result  of  years  of  practical  experience  in  Dry  Pressed  Brick- 
making,  a  model  combining  Simplicity,  Durability  and  Economy,  as  Brickmakers  and 
Press  Builders,  we  have  entailed  every  advantage  in  producing  the  machine  for  a 
Brickmaker. 


Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and  ornamental  bricks  at  any  time 
at  our  yards.  Inspection  solicited. 


Equal  in  strength  to  50  tons  of  iron;  this  press  is  built  of  Bassic  steel 
and  best  quality  iron. 

Bearings  of  split  boxes,  and  wear  taken  up  with  kib  and  key,  hence  no 
lost  motion. 

All  adjustments  arranged  with  wedges  operated  by  hand  wheels,  no 
troublesome  liners  and  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

Only  Six  Horse  Power  required  to  operate  our  largest  6-Mold  Press. 

No  liners  to  our  mould,  no  table  to  flt  mould  into,  and  no  change  In  size 

bricks  by  regrinding  moulds. 

Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and 


Of  the  time  of  each  revolution_4o_percent.  is  spent  in  high  pressure  on 
bricks,  permitting  all  air  to  escape,  hence,  no  seam  or  granulation,  in  the 
brick,  28  percent,  in  charger  forwarding  bricks,  perfect  filling  of  molds  and 

undamaged  product  secured  by  this  easy  movement.  Only  33  per  cent,  in 
moving  of  the  Plunger. 

this  machine  is  adapted  to  making  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  bricks  up  to  12 
inches  square.  Bricks  pressed  on  edge,  etc.,  etc.  We  manufacture  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  mould  presses  and  sell  them  with  a  perfect  guarantee. 


terms  on  application. 


Tower  Grove  Brick  and  flachine  Works, 


King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  I<  E  R 
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The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 


The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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A  SURE  THING. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  i  ,000 ;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 


THe  Euflaly  Unproved  Down-Dialt  oil 
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THE  KILN  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  Prance,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


'T'HIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  a*  much  fuel,  and 
1  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  <fcc.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoftman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  new  ones  erected  in  Austria  (the  home 
of  Hoffman’s);  also  a  number  in  America. 

NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAY. 


ioo  per  cent.  Hard  Brick,  out  of  which  are  70  per  cent.  Vitri= 
tied,  Annealed  Tough  Pavers. 

John  A.  Wiley,  Pres.  W.  S.  Bleakly,  Treas. 

Geo.  Allen,  Sec.  W.  Cramer,  Gen’l.  Man. 

FRANKLIN  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 


March  19,  1894. 

To  L.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  18th  wanting  to  know 
how  we  are  getting  along  with  our  kiln,  would  say  that  we  are 
improving  steadily  as  our  men  get  to  understand  our  material. 
You  know  that  our  clay  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  kind  to  work 
that  your  kiln  ever  had  to  contend  with,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  so  small  margin  between  vitrifying  and  melting.  We 
are  now  getting  70  per  cent,  vitrified  brick  and  balance  all  hard. 
We  expect  to  do  better  than  this  soon.  I  feel  confident  we  will. 
A  kiln  that  will  burn  our  clay  properly,  will  burn  anything  in 
the  shape  of  brick  material.  Yours  truly, 

Geo.  Allen,  Secretary. 


From  the  Russian  Agricultural  Agency,  St.  Petersburg. 

Herewith  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  erection  of  the  Kiln 
is  finished,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  our  customer 
(Prince  Kourakine)  is  very  much  satisfied  with  the  kiln  after 
same  was  duly  tried. 

We  enclose  cheque  for  balance  of  license  fee,  etc. 


From  Mr.  H.  Burridge,  Bedford. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  al¬ 
right  with  the  Kiln.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  going  well. 


From  Mr.  J.  D.  Dunlop,  Woodstock  Works,  Belfast. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  “Perfect 
Kiln”  is  doing  well,  burning  the  brick  all  hard,  at  a  cost  of  be¬ 
tween  7d.  and  8d.  per  1,000  for  coal. 


From  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Joberns,  Kenilworth. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  let  the  gentlemen  you  name  see  the 
Kiln.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  its  work. 


From  the  St.  Julian’s  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newport,  Mon. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say  that 
they  are  very  pleased  with  your  kiln,  and  will  be  willing  for  any 
intending  clients  of  yours  to  inspect  same. 

. Secretary. 


From  the  Longton  Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stoke. 

Our  Kiln  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily,  and  we  shall  not 
at  present  require  the  assistance  of  one  of  your  men. 


From  the  Exmouth  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ip  reply  to  your  inquiry,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say 
that  they  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  way  the  Kiln  is 
working.  The  splendid  lot  of  brick  in  the  yard  is  a  credit  to 
anyone,  and  no  one  could  reasonably  expect  better. 

. Secretary. 


From  the  Stramberg  Lime  Co.,  Stramberg,  Moravia. 

After  speaking  highly  of  the  economy  in  erection,  and  the 
system  of  flues,  they  say,  “After  we  have  been  used  to  working 
two  Hoffmanns,  beside  the  “Perfect”  furnace,  then  can  we  truly 
assure  you  that  we  save  20  per  cent,  burning  material  in  the 
“Perfect,”  and  attain  a  more  equal  heat.  We  can  therefore  high¬ 
ly  recommend  this  system,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  fur¬ 
ther  enquiries.” 


From  the  Rothneusiedler  Brick  Co.,  Vienna. 

The  altered  Hoffmann  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  we  save  15 
per  cent,  of  fuel  and  get  the  brick  more  evenly  burnt  by  the 
“Perfect”  system. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already. 


Agents  for  Canada,  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


SERCOmBE, 


OSJWflfl  &  WARREN. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 


EXMOUTH,  DEVON,  ENGLAND. 
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The  clay-worker 


W.  H.  KBLSJ,  Pres. 


FJH  4SPBR,  'Sec’y  ]PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treas. 


fl/C.  KELSO, (Ass’tiSec’y. 


MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Qen’l  flgr 


THE 


CEJlTI^Elifl 


Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 

TTTTmTrm'TfTTyyTffTTTTTTTtTTT 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 


Up  an  d  Down  Draft 


Continuous 


aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

Canada  Patent,  No.  44,615. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


1 8  Kilns  in  Operation  in 
. the  United  States. 

Several  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

01 

iniringe- 

ments. 


Brick  Kiln. 


— OW  ADFAJVTAGBS  OB  TUB  KILN.  E)Q<X)0^ 


1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even  and  gradually,  and  to 
draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure,  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra 
fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is  the  result 
of  over  20  years’  experience  of  the  inventor 
in  building  and  operating  continuous  kilns 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down  Draft  Con¬ 
tinuous  Brick  Kiln  is  perfectly  adaptable 
for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Centinela  Brick 


Kiln  &  Drier  Co., 


Box  35, 
Centinela,  Cal. 


FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  Is  In  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Klin  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE” 
KII.N,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
In  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brlok 
Drier,  which  Is  very  economical 


Agents  tor  Eastern  States  :  DeHaven  and  Charles  Lance, 
Commerial  Union  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agent  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  :  John  Col¬ 
lins,  75,  76, 161  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Four  Inch  Tile 


Dried  in 
Six  Hours 
Without  Crack¬ 
ing 

in  the 


e 

WP 

J'r 

n-Lisl 
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Smiin  liol  Bias) 


Brick 

Dryer. 


BOTH 

BRICK  and  TILE 

Dried  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  taken  care  of— 

So  Say  the  Users  in 
Their  Letter  Below. 


Morenci,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  It  is  giving  us  tlie  very  best  of  satisfaction.  It  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  4-inch  tile  in  six  hours  without 
cracking  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every  particular  and  would  recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


Main  Office  and  Works, 
1400  Russell  St. 


DETROIT.  7VYIOH. 


r  CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 

BENCHES  i  BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 


m 
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Brick  Cars 


And  other  Drier  equipment  is  our  specialty.  We  are  headquarters  for  everything 
in  this  line.  Our  improved  Car  has  many  points  to  recommend  it ;  it  is  well  propor¬ 
tioned  and  substantially  made;  its  construction  is  such  that  50  per  cent,  less  bolts  are 
required  than  in  any  other  make,  reducing  in  this  proportion  its  liability  to  get  loose. 
It  is  provided  with  “chilled”  Cage  Roller  Bearings,  which  insure  greatest  ease  in  run¬ 
ning  and  a  minimum  amount  of  wear. 

Our  Double  Deck  Car  is  deserving  of  special  mention  ;  the  standards  and  upper  and 
lower  cross  pieces  are  in  one  piece,  which  obviates  all  liability  to  racking,  and  does  away 
with  numerous  bolts  and  objectionable  angle  braces. 

THINK  OF  IT!  A  6  post  Double  Deck  Car  put  together  with  only  12  bolts. 

It  you  are  overhauling  your  Drying  Plant  and  require  equipment  of  any  kind — Cars 
— Turn  Tables — Transfers — Rail — Pump  or  Tank — write  us  for  Catalogue  and  figures. 
We  have  reduced  our  prices  to  “hard  time”  basis. 


DOUBLE  DECK  CAR.  TURN  TABLE. 


You’ll  Make  No  Mistake 

In  your  choice  if  you  select  our  Equipment  for  either  an  old  or  new  Drying  Plant ; 
and  if  in  need  of  the  latter,  don’t  fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of 

The  Standard 
Improved  Brick  Drier 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  has  been  found  to  wear  well.  It’s  no  experiment, 
but  a  recorded  success,  as  our  patrons  cheerfull  testify. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  endorsements  and  “hard  time”  prices. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  Official,  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XXIII. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER,  1894. 


No.  5. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  CLAY 
Number  2. 

THE  bright,  broad  streets  of  Chicago 
are  well  calculated  to  aflord  good 
views  of  the  architecture  of  the 
city,  whether  good  or  bad;  and  they 
furnish  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
architect  of  the  present  and  the  future 
to  display  his  work  to  the  fullest  extent. 
In  this  we  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  some  of  the  older 
cities,  but  the  makers  of 
Chicago,  when  they 
mapped  out  our  broad 
streets  and  roads,  had  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  that  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  the 
growing  of  our  city  on 
three  sides  of  it  at  least; 
and  little  by  little  we  are 
encroaching  in  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

Goethe  says,  “Above  the 
heights  there  lies  repose.” 

We  suppose  that  there  is 
repose  above  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  brick,  mortar, 
stone,  iron  and  glass  of 
our  great  city;  but  we  are 
certain  that  there  is  none 
inside  of  these  mountains, 
nor  on  the  streets  that 
divide  them  one  from  the 
other.  During  the  hours  of 
business  these  immense 
mountains  and  lesser  ones 
are  like  bee-hives,  there  is 
a  continued  hum  of  voices 
of  the  people  passing  in 
and  out,  up  and  down  all 
day  long.  Watching 
them  one  must  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  that  there  are  homes  on 
the  plains  as  it  were,  to  which  these 
busy  human  bees  may  escape  at  night 
from  all  this  turmoil  and  find  rest. 

As  we  write,  one  of  these  great  build¬ 
ings  is  fast  nearing  completion,  and  it 
has  a  new  interest  in  it  for  the  worker 


in  clay.  We  give  you  a  picture  of  the 
lower  stories.  It  is  the  Reliance  Build¬ 
ing.  It  is  fourteen  stories  high,  and 
stands  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Wash¬ 
ington  streets.  The  building  erected 
after  the  great  fire  on  this  lot  was  a  fire 
proof  one  of  the  best  then  known  fire 
proof  construction. 

This  new  building  is  faced  with  glazed 
terra  cotta.  It  is  unique  of  its  kind  in 
that  it  is  the  first  one  so  built,  and  the 


new  use  of  glazed  terra  cotta  makes  it  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  the  clay- 
worker.  Our  sketch  shows  the  design 
and  ornamentation  of  this  part  of  the 
work  very  clearly.  We  think  that  this 
building  marks  a  new  era  in  that  part 
of  construction  which  has  to  do  with 


the  facades  of  business  houses,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  of  homes  in  Chicago. 

The  terra  cotta  is  a  light  cream  color, 
and  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  keep 
clean  without  undue  expense,  as  it  is 
glazed.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the 
terra  cotta  work  will  come  out  clean 
and  new  after  every  rain  storm.  This 
we  believe  will  not  be  found  to  be  so; 
for  the  gummy  particles  of  soot  will  not 
wash  oft  so  easily.  This  has  been  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  to  us 
where  glazed  brick  have 
been  used  in  alleys  and 
courts. 

D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co. 
are  the  architects  for  this 
building,  and  The  George 
A.  Fuller  Co.,  the  general 
contractors. 

The  building  rises  200 
feet  above  the  street,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the 
ground  area  are  but  50x85 
feet.  It  seems  a  very  great 
pity  that  so  high  a  build¬ 
ing  should  stand  on  so 
small  an  area.  Running 
so  high  and  narrow  gives 
it  a  cramped  appearance, 
and  reminds  one,  with  a 
difference,  of  what  “Pat” 
said  of  his  sweetheart, 
“Faith  she  is  so  tall  and 
so  straight  that  she  leans 
over.”  This  building  is  so 
tall  and  so  straight  that 
one  might  almost  expect 
to  see  it  lean  over,  but  of 
this  of  course  there  is  no 
danger. 

One  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  is  gained  for  the  oc¬ 
cupants  in  the  “sky  scrap, 
ers”  if  no  other,  and  that  is  plenty  of  light 
and  air  in  the  offices;  and  this  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  not  to  be  overlooked  lightly, 
for  the  business  men  and  women  of  to  ¬ 
day  come  very  near  spending  their  days 
in  stores  and  offices. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hale  has  owned  this  prop- 


A  CHICAGO  SKY  SCRAPER  IN  COURSE  OF  ERECTION. 
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erty  since  1884,  and  has  long  been  de¬ 
sirous  of  putting  a  good  modern  build¬ 
ing  on  this  lot;  but  owing  to  long  leases 
he  could  not  get  possession  of  the  entire 
building.  In  1890  the  leases  for  the 
lower  floor  and  the  basement  expired. 
He  consulted  his  architect,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  were  that  the  building  above 
the  first  floor  was  raised  and  supported 
on  jack  screws  and  shores,  and  the  first 
floor  and  the  old  foundations  were  re¬ 
moved.  Then  the  usual  foundations 
of  concrete  and  railway  iron  was  put  in 
and  the  first  floor  reconstructed  on  the 
steel  construction  plan.  The  stone  used 
in  the  front  of  the  first  story  was  pol¬ 
ished  granite,  and  now  the  upper  stories 
are  torn  away  and  thirteen  stories  being 
added. 

This  great  building  has  gone  up  like 
magic,  and  people  who  pass  it  daily 
scarcely  know  when  or  how  it  has  been 
accomplished.  The  work  of  tearing 
down  the  old  walls  and  removing  the 
debris  has  been  done  at  night  after  the 
army  of  day  workers  in  stores,  trades¬ 
men  and  shoppers  had  gone  home.  New 
material  arrived  at  six  o’clock  or  later  at 
night  and  was  hoisted  to  its  place, and  the 
daylight  brought  a  new  army  of  work¬ 
men  to  put  it  in  its  place  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  making  room  for  more  material  to 
be  stored  the  next  night;  so  all  the  work 
went  forward  briskly. 

During  the  changes  of  the  first  floor 
and  the  foundation  in  1890,  the  owner 
was  collecting  large  rentals  from  the 
undisturbed  tenants  on  the  upper  floors 
and  now  while  story  after  story  is  going 
up  over  their  heads,  he  is  collecting 
large  rentals  of  the  occupants  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  same  building,  and  the 
customers  are  passing  in  and  out,  and 
the  people  passing  the  store  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  wonder  growing  up  over 
their  heads,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  piece 
of  building  material  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  below. 

As  the  Tribune  says,  “Truly  there  has 
been  strange  doings  on  this  corner.” 
We  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  a 
little  from  the  Tribune  to  show  how  this 
great  piece  of  work  was  accomplished. 
The  result  has  been  a  revelation  in 
building.  “In  May  of  this  year  the  last 
leases  of  the  tenants  on  the  upper  floors 
expired.  Owner  Hale  prepared  to  finish 
up  his  tall  building.  He  built  a  high 
strong  awning  on  the  State  street  and 
the  Washington  street  sides  of  the 
building.  Its  roof  was  25  feet  above  the 
sidewalk,  and  it  did  not  darken  the 
show  windows  underneath.  Then  right 


on  the  heels  of  the  retiring  tenants, 
workmen  began  ripping  that  old  fash¬ 
ioned  five  story  building  to  pieces.  The 
dusty  and  dirty  parts  of  the  work  were 
done  at  night  so  that  few  people  suffered 
any  inconvenience.  The  old  walls  were 
broken  up,  and  tumbled  through  wood¬ 
en  chutes  into  wagons  that  carried  them 
away.  The  building  was  cut  down  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  first  floor.  That  left 
the  stumps  of  the  steel  columns  put  up 
in  1884  sticking  up  for  foundations.  A 
gravel  roof  was  built  over  the  ceiling 
and  a  false  roof  of  heavy  planking  was 
laid  over  this.  Then  one  night  about 
June  1st  wagons  with  hoisting  engines, 
derricks,  ropes  and  that  sort  of  thing 
drove  up  in  front  of  the  place.  The 
hoisting  engine  was  hidden  in  the  space 
which  was  to  be  the  main  entrance  to 
the  new  building,  and  the  derricks 
were  set  up  on  the  false  roof.  Other 
wagons  came  with  steel  beams  for  the 
sky  scraper’s  ribs.  These  were  unloaded 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evenings, 
and  before  morning  the  beams  would 
be  hoisted  out  of  the  way.  Few  people 
saw  the  work  at  all.  The  steel  skeleton 
grew  and  grew,  but  the  derricks  kept 
daily  up  with  it  and  as  fast  as  more 
beams  came  they  were  drawn  up  to  the 
top  floor  and  stowed  away  where  there 
was  no  danger  of  State  street  shoppers 
stumbling  over  them.  Sand  and 
cement,  terra  cotta  for  the  walls  and 
fireproof  tile  for  the  floors,  wires  and 
steampipe  and  bricks  and  a  little  lum¬ 
ber,  and  all  that  great  mass  of  material 
that  goes  to  make  up  your  tall  office 
building,  was  served  in  the  same  way. 
All  of  it  was  unloaded  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  late  in  the  day,  and  hoisted  dizzily 
away  up  in  huge  boxes  during  the  night. 
The  streets  were  kept  clear  and  clean. 
No  one  has  any  idea  of  the  bulk  of  ma¬ 
terial  thus  expeditiously  and  neatly 
handled.  There  were  many  trainloads 
of  it.  There  are  between  700  and  800 
tons  of  steel  in  the  building.  All  the 
main  upright  supports  are  of  the  gray 
column  type,  the  invention  of  a  Chicago 
engineer.  Each  of  these  columns  con¬ 
sists  in  fact  of  four  beams.  Each  beam 
is  of  riveted  angle  iron.  The  whole  is 
strongly  braced  transversely  and  gives 
about  as  much  supporting  strength  to 
the  pound  of  material  as  ingenuity  can 
devise.” 

Mr.  Hale,  the  owner,  says:  “There  is  a 
clause  in  the  specifications  which  insists 
that  the  streets  be  kept  clear,  and  that 
my  dry  goods  tenant  shall  not  be  in  any 
way  interferred  with.  The  Fuller  Co. 


has  carried  that  provision  out  complete¬ 
ly,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  tenants.  The  building 
has  not  cost  a  life,  and  only  one  or  two 
workmen  have  received  slight  injuries.” 

Superintendent  Collins,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  architectural  work  for  D. 
H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  says,  “Any  contrac¬ 
tor  can  do  the  same  if  he  only  wants  to. 
We  do  not  claim  to  be  especially  smart 
folks.” 

And  so  this  great  building  has  grown 
up  among  us,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  the 
many  classes  of  working  men,  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  contractors,  architects,  tenants 
and  landlords  alike.  Fax. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Woekek. 

HINTS  ON  CHINA  PAINTING. 
Second  Paper. 

BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


SAVING  inourformer 
paper  described 
§  some  of  the  opaque 
$  china  produced  by 
American  potters  for 
decorating,  we  will 
now  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  finer  bodies,  such  as  porcelain 
and  thin  Belleek  ware,  made  in  this 
country. 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Co., 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  are  manufact¬ 
uring  a  great  variety  of  decorative 
shapes  for  professional  and  amateur 
china  painters.  The  ware  is  a  beautiful, 
thin  porcelain  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
intelligently  designed  and  carefully 
modeled,  and  in  reality  superior  to 
much  of  the  imported  china  generally 
used  by  decorators.  The  group  of 
pieces  here  shown  includes  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  designs  made  by  this 
company,  whose  works  are  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  in  the  United  States. 


The  illustration  includes  tea  sets, 
shell  trays,  vases  and  a  graceful  little 
rose  jar  of  novel  form  and  appropriate 
ornamentation  in  relief.  The  products 
of  these  potteries  include  the  simplest 
forms  adapted  to  the  beginner  and 
elaborate  pieces  worthy  of  the  best  work 
of  the  most  advanced  professional. 
Many  of  these  shapes  have  been  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  manufacturers  in  a  highly 
artistic  manner  and  examples  exhibited 
at  the  Chicago  Fair  were  among  the 
finest  decorative  work  to  be  seen  in  the 
American  department.  We  can  recall 
several  small  vases  covered  with  jewel 
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work  and  raised  gold  designs  which  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

The  little  pitcher  shown  in  the  lower 
row  of  the  above  illustration  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  graceful  and  effective  piece  for 
embellishment  and  suitable  for  receiv¬ 
ing  either  a  simple  ornamentation  or  a 
more  elaborate  treatment.  One  of  these 
is  here  figured  as  it  came  from 
the  decorating  room  of  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  works.  Around  the  swell  of  the 
body  is  an  artistic  floral  design  in  natu¬ 
ral  colors,  while  the  embossed  device  on 
the  neck  is  outlined  in  gold,  and  the 
handle,  foot  and  lip  are  heavily  gilded. 

The  two  vases  on  the  left  of  the 
group  are,  however,  even  better  suited 
for  receiving  fine  work.  Messrs.  Knowles, 
Taylor  &  Knowles  have  placed  upon 
these  the  most  artistic  decorations  of 
their  best  workmen.  On  the  second 
piece  a  style  of  ornamentation  new  in 
America  has  been  attempted  with  grati¬ 
fying  success.  The  entire  ground  is  a 


potteries  have  been  making  a  specialty 
of  this  ware  for  several  years,  and  the 
designs  produced  for  decorators,  from  a 
thimble  to  a  clock  case,  are  legion. 
Messrs.  Ott  &  Brewer  first  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  Belleek  ware  in 
1884,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
no  less  than  half  a  dozen  firms  in  Tren¬ 
ton  which  are  making  it.  This  is  pro¬ 
duced  largely  in  the  white  and  sold  for 
decorating.  Many  designs  are  made  to 
represent  sea-shells, 
with  coral  supports 
and  handles,  and 
the  Cook  Pottery 
Co.,  successors  t  o 
Messrs.  Ott  &  Brew¬ 
er,  are  making  a  Ring  Box, 
series  of  rustic  ott  &  Brewer  Co. 
pitchers  and  baskets  of  odd  and  graceful 
shapes.  Some  vases  and  ewers  with  full 
relief  modeling  of  the  cactus  and  the 
lotus  are  among  the  best  original  de¬ 
signs  produced  by  this  firm.  By  using 
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deep,  underglaze  mazarine  blue,  on 
which  designs  of  white  Limoges  enamel 
have  been  built  up  over  the  glaze — on 
one  side  Cupid  driving  a  pair  of  butter¬ 
flies,  and  on  the  reverse,  Cupid  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  bird.  The  effect  is  that  of  a 
cameo  design,  and  at  a  short  distance 
resembles  the  celebrated  pate-sur-pate 
work  of  Solon,  though  the  method  of 
decoration  is  different.  The  heavy 
gilding  and  chasing  of  the  neck  and 
handles  form  a  striking  and  rich  con¬ 
trast.  While  the  amateur  can  scarcely 
aspire  to  this  style  of  work,  other 
equally  artistic  effects  can  be  produced 
in  overglaze  painting  in  combination 
with  an  intelligent  and  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  gold. 

The  most  dainty  effects,  however,  in 
china  painting  can  perhaps  be  obtained 
by  utilizing  egg-shell  porcelain,  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  Belleek  china,  as  a  basis 
for  artistic  work.  Several  of  the  Trenton 


the  natural  tints  of  the  plant, green  and 
pink,  and  employing  dainty  colors  and 
gold  on  the  swell  of  the  body,  most  ar¬ 
tistic  effects  are  ob¬ 
tained.  Less  elaborate 
and  costly  pieces,  such 
as  trinket  boxes, plaques, 
square  trays  and  plain 
flower  bottles  can  also 
be  produced  here  in 
great  variety.  W e  have 
selected  the  pieces  here 
figured,  almost  at  ran¬ 
dom,  from  their  exten¬ 
sive  stock. 

Tut.tp  Flower  One  of  the  largest 
ott  &  Brewer  CO.  producers  of  white  art 
porcelain  is  the  Willets 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Trenton. 
They  already  have  upwards  of  three 
hundred  different  shapes  in  Belleek 
body  and  are  constantly  adding  new 
ones.  From  these  alone  selections  can 


be  made  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
taste.  They 
include  use¬ 
ful  and  orna¬ 
mental  o  b  - 
jects  of  almost 

every  con-  Cup  and  Saucer. 

ceivable  de-  Cook  Potlery  company. 

scription,  such  as  plates,  cups  and  sau¬ 
cers,  trays,  tea  sets,  pitchers,  bon-bon 
boxes,  cracker  jars,  salad  bowls,  candle¬ 
sticks,  salts,  peppers,  flower  baskets  and 
fancy  vases.  For  plain  painting  we  find  a 
five-inch  square  tray  with  crimped  edges, 
on  which  sprays  of  flowers  and  gold  trac- 


Fruit  Bowl— Cook  Pottery  Co. 


ery  can  be  worked  with  most  excellent  ef¬ 
fect.  The  claret  ewer,  shown  below 
will  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
decorations,  as,  for  instance,  a  solid 
ground  of  mazarine  blue  on  which  may 
be  placed  raised  gold  designs,  the  dragon 
handle  being  covered  with  matt  gold 


Candle  Stick— Willels  Mfg.  Co. 


A  lighter  style  of  decoration,  such  as 
sprays  of  diminutive  flowers,  would  also 
be  appropriate,  painted  on  the  white 
ground. 

The  nautilus  pitcher  with  Cupid  and 
ribbon  handle  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
modeling  and  a  popular  shape  with  ad- 


No.  242—2  in.  HigH,-6>4  in.  Long,  fi  in.  Wide,  fori  pound: 
No  213—  Smaller  Site,  for  pound. 

Cordate  Bon-bon.  Box— Willets  Mfg.  Co. 

vanced  decorators.  We  would  naturally 
expect  to  see  Cupid  in  a  flesh  pink 
tint,  with  golden  hair,  dull  gold  "ot 
bright  blue  ribbon  and  shell  light’fy 
traced  with  gilt  along  the  corrugatii'rre- 
It  is  not  our  purpose  in  these  pajJ&4fe 
to  attempt  to  offer  suggestions  on  dk$fcf- 
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rative  treatment  so  much  as  to  endeavor 
to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
forms  which  are  produced  in  this 
country  for  decorating.  The  amateur 
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Claret  Ewer- Willets  Mfg.  Co. 

painter  will  naturally  commence  by 
seeking  to  master  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ceramic  tinting  and  coloring 
and  will  first  essay  to  imitate  the  styles 
of  celebrated  wares,  such  as  those  of 
Dresden,  Limoges  or  Worcester.  The 
more  ambitious  decorator  will,  however, 
aim  at  something  higher  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  originality,  and  by  this  class  the 
many  entirely  new  shapes  which  have 
been  designed  by  our  potters  will  be 
most  fully  appreciated.  The  form  and 


Cupid  and  Shell  Pitcher— Willets  Mfg.  Co. 

design  of  a  piece  of  china  must  regulate, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  style  of  decora¬ 
tion  to  be  applied,  because  an  in¬ 
harmonious  combination  of  modeling 
and  painting  will  destroy  the  artistic 


effect  of  the  most  meritorious  work. 
Few  of  our  amateurs  reach  this  degree 
of  discrimination,  yet  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  success  in  this  diffi¬ 
cult  branch  of  art. 

[To  be  Continued.'] 
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BY  R.  BRICK. 


ARTIFICIAL  DRYING. 

HERE  has  been 
marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  drying  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  past  10 
years.  There  are  a 
few  good  dryers  on 
the  market.  Tunnel 
drying  seems  to  be  in 
the  lead.  There  are 
several  of  these  in  the 
field,  and  from  the 
statements  of  the  parties  using  them, 
they  must  be  doing  good  work.  Inven¬ 
tors  in  this  line  deserve  credit  for  the 
progress  they  have  made.  However, 
they  will  hardly  object  to  a  little  friend¬ 
ly  criticism  or  suggestion. 

Some  of  our  friends  who  invent  dryers 
are  not  practical  brickmakers,  and  are 
liable  to  make  mistakes  in  their  calcu¬ 
lations  —  even  practical  brickmakers 
sometimes  do  this.  Cars  for  tunnel 
dryers  usually  hold  500  bricks,  this  car 
with  its  load  weighs  3,500  to  4,000  lbs.,  a 
tunnel  containing  ten  cars  must  support 
35,000  to  40,000  pounds.  This  weight 
not  only  passes  over  the  track,  but  must 
be  supported  from  24  to  48  hours.  These 
facts  and  figures  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  when  constructing  the 
tunnels  and  tracks,  especially  so,  if  the 
tunnel  is  to  be  heated  by  steam  pipes. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  use  wooden  supports 
for  these  pipes,  as  the  steam  soon  rots 
the  wood,  this  allows  the  pipes  to  settle, 
subjecting  them  to  strain  and  soon  they 
are  leaking  at  the  points.  I  know  of 
such  a  dryer  that  had  to  be  rebuilt,  pipes 
had  to  be  all  taken  out  and  iron  sup¬ 
ports  placed  where  wood  had  been.  A 
permanent  dryer  should  have  no  wood 
about  it,  it  should  be  fire  proof.  The 
track  should  rest  on  iron  supports  and 
these  should  rest  on  brick  walls. 

Dryers  are  costly  to  construct,  and 
should  be  permanent  in  all  their  parts. 
Cars  should  have  strength,  and  axles 
large  enough  to  prevent  springing;  if 
not,  they  will  not  move  easy  on  the 


track  and  nothing  is  moie  tiding  than 
to  get  a  car  off  the  track  in  a  hot  tunnel 
unless  it  is  to  go  in  and  try  to  put  it  on 
again.  Many  a  dryer  man  has  been  re¬ 
membered  in  the  imprecations  of  the 
man  who  has  this  task  to  perform. 
Have  the  cars  right.  Have  a  man  to 
put  in  the  track  who  appreciates  the 
troubles  referred  to  above.  Don’t  send 
a  man  to  put  in  a  dryer  fast  because  be 
is  a  good  talker  and  handsome.  It 
won’t  pay  you,  and  it  damages  the 
brickmaker. 

After  a  good  track  and  a  strong,  well 
built  car,  the  next  point  to  consider  is 
space  necessary  for  500  brick.  Here,  in 
my  opinion,  serious  mistakes  occur,  we 
hear  much  about  “nature’s  dryer.”  If 


Decorated  Pitcher— The  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles  Co. 

we  study  Dame  Nature’s  methods,  we 
will  find  she  requires  a  large  quantity 
of  space  and  air,  as  well  as  motion.  If 
we  use  nature’s  dryer  for  500  brick,  we 
occupy  175  square  feet  of  floor  surface, 
while  in  a  tunnel  we  occupy  about  25 
feet  of  floor  surface.  If  bricks  are 
packed  too  close  on  the  car  the  gain  in 
space  is  over  balanced  by  waste  of  heat. 
Bricks  on  edge  on  car,  or  pallet,  should 
be  set  at  ‘least  two  inches  apart,  and 
there  should  be  that  much  space  above 
the  brick.  The  brick  are  to  be  dried 
rapidly  by  contact  with  acurrent  of  warm 
dry  air  which  absorbs  their  moisture. 
Air,  like  water  seeks  a  passage  where 
there  is  least  hindrance.  If  brick  are 
packed  to  closely  on  the  car,  the  larger 
per  cent,  of  the  current  will  pass  over 
or  under,  or  by  the  side  of  the  car.  This 
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soon  dries  the  brick  on  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  load.  After  this  occurs 
most  of  the  air  is  in  contact  with  bricks 
that  are  dry,  hence  there  is  waste  of 
heat,  for  want  of  sufficient  space  to 
equally  diffuse  the  warm  air.  Rapid 
currents  will  not  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  will  rather  add  to  it.  For 
rapid,  uniform  drying,  we  must  have 
enough  space. 

Another  point:  A  brick  on  a  car  will 
not  begin  to  throw  off  moisture  until  it 
is  heated.  In  some  dryers,  the  top 
brick  on  the  car  is  dry  before  those  in 
center  get  warmed  through.  If  this  be 
true,  when  a  tunnel  is  filled  with  green 
brick,  the  first  object  should  be  to  get  all 
the  brick  uniformily  heated.  To  do  this 
there  should  be  but  little  draft  through 
the  tunnel;  this  causes  heat  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  every  part  of  the  space,  seeking 
an  outlet.  Soon  all  the  bricks  on  the 
cars  are  warm,  then  turn  on  the  air  cur¬ 
rents,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  space  all 
the  bricks  will  begin  drying  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  best  to  have  an  independent  sup¬ 
port  for  each  tier  of  brick  if  we  wish  to 
preserve  the  bricks  in  good  shape.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  pile  plastic  bricks, 
one  tier  upon  another  four  or  five  brick 
high  without  damaging  their  faces. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  loss  by  breakage 
in  this  way.  The  brick  shrinks  in  dry¬ 
ing,  and  if  it  has  weight  upon  it,  will 
break  while  shrinking;  pallets  are  a 
nuisance,  as  they  require  so  much 
handling  and  are  continually  in  need  of 
repair.  These  supports  could  be  made 
part  of  the  car  and  hinge  alternately  on 
one  side,  then  the  other  of  the  car. 

The  artificial  dryer  should  be  fire 
proof,  as  the  losses  from  fire  originating 
in  dryers  have  been  serious.  The  com¬ 
ing  dryer,  must  be  fire  proof,  it  must  be 
durable  in  construction,  mustdrj  brick 
cheaply  and  preserve  all  the  brick.  A 
tunnel  dryer  can  not  dry  economically 
unless  all  the  brick  on  the  car  are  dry 
when  any  of  them  are  dry. 

Again,  perfect  your  dryer  as  near  as 
may  be  before  you  put  it  on  the  market. 
Your  agent  goes  to  a  brickmaker  and 
tells  him  your  dryer  is  an  improvement 
on  all  others,  it  is  simply  perfection, 
will  dry  his  bricks  in  24  hours,  no  loss 
in  drying,  and  dry  them  at  a  cost  of  20 
cents  per  thousand.  The  brickmaker 
gives  his  order  for  a  dryer,  which  is 
built  on  the  latest  plan,  and  he  goes  along 
drying  brick  with  it,  has  his  trials  and 
disappointments  like  everybody  eke. 
Next  season  this  agent  or  another  comes 


along,  looks  at  results,  admits  that  it  is 
not  fulfilling  the  guarantee,  and  in¬ 
forms  him  that  “We  have  recently  made 
some  valuable  improvements, that  reme¬ 
dies  all  these  defects.  Just  put  them  in 
and  you  will  be  all  right.”  Now,  the 
brickmaker  thinks  “Why  didn’t  you  do 
this  before  you  built  mine,”  if  he  don’t 
say  it.  He  thought  when  he  put  in 
this  dryer  that  it  was  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  experience  could  make  it. 

There  is  a  question  of  natural  or 
forced  draft  for  dryers.  If  natural  draft 
can  be  made  as  effective  as  forced  it  is 
preferable,  as  it  requires  no  expense  to 
operate  it.  If  natural  draft  is  strong 
enough,  it  is  certainly  as  effective  as 
forced  draft  by  the  use  of  exhaust  fans 
in  the  vapor  stack.  Some  think  a  blow- 
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er  at  the  opposite  end  best.  It  would 
seem  that  a  force  exerted  at  the  end  op¬ 
posite  stack  forcing  air  toward  it  would 
heat  the  tunnel  more  uniformly  than 
would  exhaust  draft  at  stack;  I  think  a 
combination  of  natural  draft  at  stack 
with  a  forced  draft  from  opposite  end 
would  give  best  results. 

The  man  or  firm  that  will  get  up  a 
drier,  durable,  fire  proof,  economical  in 
its  consumption  of  fuel,  that  will  dry 
the  brick  uniformly  all  over  the  car  and 
the  entire  length  of  the  tunnel, and  with¬ 
out  damaging' or  destroying  the  bricks 
will  have  a  paying  business.  Nothing 
short  of  these  requirements  will  meet 
the  demand  at  this  time. 

I  trust  these  criticisms  and  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  received  by  the  dryer  men 
in  the  same  sweet  spirit  in  which  these 
few  lines  were  penned. 


Written  for  the  Cray- Worker. 

A  TILE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
DAMASCUS,  AND  A  BRICK 
FROM  FLORIDA. 

BY  RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


HERE  are  all  sorts 
of  tiles,  from  those 
of  the  Alhambra  to 
the  Grandfather’s 
Hat  kind  from 
Ohio.  From  those 
with  the  color 
all  through  them, 
like  the  fountain  in  the  House  of 
Damascus  in  the  Midway  to  the  kind 
you  are  sometimes  said  to  talk  through. 
And  what  a  flood  of  happy  memories 
the  word  evokes  to  many  hearts; 
thoughts  divergent  enough  among  men 
of  different  lives,  training  and  nations. 
To  some  come  the  old  dreams  half  for¬ 
gotten  or  rubbed  out  by  time,  of  the 
red  roofs  of  the  peasant  cottages  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  the 
storks’ nests  and  Lombardy  poplars. 

The  very  word  itself  is  near  akin  to 
that  of  “Home,”  the  dearest  one  of  all 
in  Anglo-Saxon  speech.  Word  un¬ 
known  to  the  versatile  Frenchman,  yet 
to  him  even,  the  tile  roof  brings  back 
the  thoughts  of  a  “gite  heureuse,”  a 
shelter  for  the  night,  or  from  the  pass¬ 
ing  storm,  and  souvenirs  of  the  time,” 
“quand  on  est  bien  dans  un  grenier  a  vingt 
ans." 

The  Kagel  Ofen  of  the  North  German^ 
the  luxurious  bath  of  the  oriental, 
tiled  walls  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  the 
floors  of  Holland. 

For  man  has  used  tile  for  roof,  wall 
and  floor  of  where  he  rests  from  wan¬ 
dering  throughout  the  world  from  time 
immemorial,  and  since  that  period  of 
civilization  has  dawned,  wherein  Boards 
of  health  have  prevented  him  from  bury¬ 
ing  under  his  church  floor,  and  kindred 
peculiarities,  civilized  man  has  used 
drain  tile. 

From  the  European  standpoint  we 
must  go  back  so  far  as  glazing  tile  is 
concerned  to  the  incursion  of  the 
Saracens.  For  with  that  inroad,  enters 
the  new  era  of  progress.  By  their  bril¬ 
liant  productions  the  Oriental  invaders 
roused  the  Christians  to  the  devotion  of 
the  art,  caused  them  to  paint,  glaze,  and 
then  taught  them  how  to  enamel  pot¬ 
tery. 

Persia  probably  received  the  art  of 
enameling  pottery  from  Assyria,  and 
transmitted  it  to  China.  China  gave  it 
to  Corea  and  Japan. 
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Whether  Persia  always  praclictd  it  is 
doubtful;  but  it  certainly  remained  in 
Central  Asia,  until  found  there  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  Mohammedan  Conquest. 
Whether  this  art  was  that  of  enamel, 
or  only  the  art  of  painting  and 
glazing  pottery,  cannot  be  determined 
until  we  have  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
Keramic  history  of  Central  Asia. 

It  is  by  some  supposed  that  stannifer¬ 
ous  enamel,  was  a  later  independent 
discovery  of  the  Saracens,  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  the  presence 
of  tin  in  Spain  led  to  the  discovery 
there. 

Their  fictile  art  is  properly  divided 
into  five  distinct  periods,  called  the 
Rhodian,  Arabic,  Damascene,  Persian 
and  Hispano  Moresque,  of  which  last  I 
have  spoken  previously,  and  its  effect  in 
the  past  and  present,  on  all  clay  and 
tile  work  on  this  continent,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  show  your  readers  its  connection 
both  by  words  and  illustration.  And 
right  here  with  this  article  I  desire  to 
reproduce  what  I  have  published  before. 
I  do  not  in  any  way  desire  either,  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  a  work  published  in  Chicago, 
entitled  “How  we  find  Relics,”  not  being 
in  that  line  of  business,  but  at  the 
time,  the  brick  illustrating  this  article 
was  found,  with  it  also  were  found,  a 
quantity  of  unglazed  tiles. 

When  the  line  of  the  Pensacola  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  was  in  processor  con¬ 
struction,  a  kiln  of  bricks  like  the  illus¬ 
tration  was  met  with,  in  making  a  cut 
Deep  under  the  soil,  and  above  the  old 
kiln,  trees  three  feet  in  diameter  had 
grown.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
Mound  Builder  about  these  “relics.” 
Nothing  but  the  modern  railroad  cut 
striking,  what  may  yet  prove  to  be  the 
missing  link  between  the  Keramic  his¬ 
tory  of  two  continents.  By  whom  the 
brick  and  tiles  were  made,  there  is  no 
record.  From  the  measurement  both 
brick  and  tile  have  been  ascribed  to  a 
Spanish  origin.  The  brick  being  eleven 
inches  long,  five  and  one-half  inches 
broad,  and  two  inches  thick.  In  color 
both  brick  and  tile  would  be  called  to¬ 
day  “cream  color,”  not  unlike  the  brick 
made  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  An  exhibit  of  these  brick 
and  tiles  from  this  newly  discovered  old 
American  kiln  (or  Spanish  as  it  may 
be?)  for  in  Louisiana  or  Florida,  an¬ 
tiquity  goes  no  further  back,  or  ances¬ 
try  either,  than  the  Spanish  emigrants. 
So  there,  they  were  called  Spanish,  by 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railway, 
who  exhibited  them  in  the  Cotton  Ex¬ 


position  at  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  1881, 
some  of  them  having  been  in  the  Kera¬ 
mic  collection  of  the  writer  since  the 
find.  Since  then,  their  similarity  with 
some  of  the  crumbling  face  work  of  the 
tumuli  or  Pyramids  of  Central  and 
South  America,  has  been  noticed  and 
European  technical  attention  drawn  to 
it. 

Spanish  Military  History  and  Records 
have  been  investigated,  but  no  record  discov¬ 
ered  of  a  post  being  attacked  and  destroyed, 
as  was  at  fhst  surmised  to  have  been  their 
origin. 

Babylonian  and  Assyrian  bricks  and 


One  of  the  Brick  Found  in  Florida. 


their  origin  are  known  like  their  mak¬ 
ers.  But  of  the  history  of  these  brick 
and  tile  we  have  no  trace. 

Unglazed,  unrecorded  and  unknown. 


BRICK  FOR  FENCES. 

O  hard  brick  can  be  too  bad  to  use 
for  the  construction  of  boundary 
walls.  The  crookedest,  over-burnt,  dis¬ 
colored  bricks, if  used  intelligently,  will 
go.  It  took  architects  of  the  highest 
reputation  to  establish  this  fact  beyond 
any  question  by  using  such  brick  in  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  brick  gateways 
in  America.  They  did  not  pick  up  a 
single  brick  and  squint  along  its  edge  ; 
nor  did  they  think  for  a  moment  of  fine 
mortar  joints.  They  saw  the  work  al¬ 


ready  completed  when  they  took  these 
cull  brick  and  only  considered  the  effect 
of  the  wall  surfaces.  Don’t  destroy 
culls.  Sell  them  for  particularly  choice 
stock.  You  can,  if  you  know  how. — 
The  Brickbvilder. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FuR  CLAY  WORKERS. 


No.  28. 


BY  WM.  WAPLINGTON. 


ANY  numbers  of  the 
Clay-Worker  might 
be  filled  with  inter¬ 
esting  chapters  o  n 
salt  alone,  without 
touching  on  many  of 
its  useful  applications. 
A  little  reflection  will  soon  convince  us 
that  the  seasoning  of  our  viands — al¬ 
though  its  most  universal  purpose — is 
by  no  means  its  only  use,  and  the  why, 
and  wherefore,  of  all  its  various  pur¬ 
poses  would  amply  fill  a  good  sized  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  with  close  reading  matter. 

1  have,  however,  given  it  all  the  space 
that  can  be  afforded  in  these  papers,  and 
will  only  just  say  of  it  that  I  honestly 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  commonest 
but  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
pounds  found  in  nature. 

Carbonate  of  Soda — Sodic  Carbon¬ 
ate — (N02  C  0.3,  10  H2  0.)  This  is  an¬ 
other  very  important  compound  of  the 
metal  sodium  and  plays  a  large  part  in 
soapmaking,  glassmaking,  bleaching, 
washing,  baking  powders,  medicine,  etc. 
It  is  found  native  on  the  shores  of 
some  of  the  lakes  in  Egypt,  Mexico  and 
Hungary.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  lakes 
called  the  Natron  Lakes,  are  the  most 
familiar  as  yieiders  of  native  carbonate, 
and  from  these  lakes  is  derived  the 
name  of  the  metal  natrium,  and  its 
atomic  symbol  Na.  There  are  other 
sources  of  this  native  salt,  for  instance, 
some  maritime  plants  yield  it,  as  kelp, 
and  barilla.  The  first  is  said  to  contain 

2  to  5  per  cent,  and  the  latter,  about  18 
per  cent.  The  salt  of  course  is  obtained 
from  the  burning  of  the  plants  and 
lixiviating  the  ashes.  The  bulk,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  used,  is 
manufactured  from  common  salt,  first 
by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  con¬ 
verting  it  into  sulphate  of  soda.  This 
is  called  “salt  cake.”  (I  am  now  telling 
you  of  the  process  as  I  used  to  see  it 
carried  out  in  Lancashire,  England, over 
20  years  ago.  I  have  been  told  of  a 
more  modern  process,  but  it  has  never 
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been  clearly  stated  to  me.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  said,  that  whatever 
process  may  be  applied,  chlorine  must 
be  expelled  from  common  salt  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  take  its  place,  whether  it  is 
done  directly  or  indirectly,  does  not  ef¬ 
fect  the  principle.) 

The  “salt  cake,”  or  crude  sulphate  is 
crushed  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
small  coal  and  limestone,  then  thrown 
into  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  heated 
with  constant  stirring  until  it  is  fused, 
then  it  is  raked  out  into  iron  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  allowed  to  cool.  This  is 
called  the  “black  ash  process,”  because 
of  the  dirty  black  color  of  the  fused 
material. 

The  decomposition,  etc.,  that  occurs  is 
said  to  be  divided  into  two  stages,  but 
practically  they  are  carried  out  at  once, 


dirt,  and  sulphate  of  calcium.  This  is 
easily  accomplished,  because  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  is  soluble,  whereas  the 
coal,  lime,  and  other  impurities  are 
not,  therefore  lixiviation,  or  dissolving 
out  the  soda  with  water  is  resorted  to. 
If  we  evaporate  this  solution  to  dryness 
and  calcine  the  residue  we  get  the 
soda-ash  of  commerce.  Again,  if  we  al¬ 
low  a  saturated  solution  of  soda-ash  to 
stand  quietly  for  some  time  large  trans¬ 
parent  crystals  of  washing  soda  separate 
out;  this  is  a  hydrated  carbonate,  hav¬ 
ing  the  following  formula  :  Na  >  CO3  + 
10H2  0. 

Soda-ash  is  not  a  chemically  pure 
carbonate,  but  contains  from  48  to  56 
per  cent,  of  pure  caustic  soda  as  carbon¬ 
ate  and  hydrate.  The  impurities  are 
generally  small  quantities  of  sulphate, 
sulphite  and  chloride. 
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and  the  “black  ash”  mentioned  above  is 
the  result,  which  consists  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  unconsumed  coal,  sulphide  of 
calcium,  etc.  So  that  you  see  the 
chemical  reactions  that  have  taken 
place  are  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  has 
given  up  to  its  carbonic  acid  and  the 
sulphate  of  soda  has  given  up  its  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  soda  absorbed  the  carbonic  acid  and 
the  lime  absorbed  the  sulphur  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  The  coal,  assisted  by 
absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  thus  furnishing  an  abundant 
supply  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  next  operation  is  the  separating 

of  the  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  coab 


Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  is  obtained  by  pas¬ 
sing  carbonic  acid  gas  over  the  crystal¬ 
lized  carbonate;  this  converts  it  into  a 
white  crystalline  powder  and  is  the 
same  article  the  druggist  gives  you  when 
you  ask  for  carbonate  of  soda  to  make 
effervescing  drinks.  Bicarbonate  is  also 
much  used  in  medicine,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  baking  powder.  The 
formula  for  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  NaH 
C03. 

Speaking  further  of  crude  sulphate 
or  “salt  cake”  this  is  known  as  anhydrous 
sulphate;  that  is,  it  contains  no  water, 
whereas  the  purer  hydrated  form  is 
known  as  Glauber’s  salts  and  contains 
ten  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization  and 


has  the  following  formula :  Na^  SOi  -f 

10H2  0. 

This  compound  Is  used  in  medicine 
to  some  extent,  being  a  purgative,  but 
to  a  greater  extent  in  veterinary  practice. 
It  is  found  in  some  mineral  waters, 
notably,  the  mineral  springs  of  Chelten¬ 
ham,  England. 

Like  potassium,  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  sodium  compounds,  all  more 
or  less  useful  in  the  arts  and  manufact¬ 
ures.  There  are  half  a  dozen  or  more 
used  in  photography,  and  a  volume 
might  be  written  on  sodium  and  its 
compounds  without  anything  like  ex¬ 
hausting  the  subject,  especially  when 
we  reflect  that  these  compounds  are  so 
widely  and  abundantly  diffused  over 
and  through  the  earth,  that  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  spectrum  analysis  that  “every 
substance  which  has  even  been  exposed 
to  the  air  foi  a  moment  gives  the  soda 
line  ;  every  minute  speck  of  dust  con¬ 
taining  sodium  compounds  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  the  characteristic 
reaction  when  placed  in  a  colorless 
flame. — (Spectrum  Analysis,  Roscoe.) 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  (Sodic  Nitrate)^ 
Na  NO3.  This  sodium  compound  is 
found  abundantly  in  Northern  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  is  imported  from  these 
places — so  the  books  say — and  that  it  is 
found  in  many  districts  of  these  places 
entirely  covering  the  soil.  It  is  a  salt 
very  much  like  nitrate  of  potassium — 
(salt-petre),  but  not  so  energetic  in  many 
respects.  It  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
air;  when  substances  do  this,  they  are 
said  to  be  deliquescent.  It  also  burns 
very  much  slower  with  combustibles 
than  salt-petre,  it  is  therefore  unsuitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
Large  quantities  are  used  in  making 
nitric  acid,  (hydric  nitrate),  aqua  fortis, 
and  it  is  also  used  to  convert  chloride  of 
potassium  into  nitrate  of  potassium  . 
therefore  if  it  cannot  be  used  directly 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  it 
can  be  used  indirectly  for  that  purpose 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  hot  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  is 
mixed  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  the  chlorine  of 
the  potassium  and  nitric  acid  of  the 
sodium  mutually  agree  to  change  part¬ 
ners  and  the  result  is  nitrate  of  potass¬ 
ium  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  change 
may  be  shown  by  the  equation :  KC1  -f 
Na  NO3  =  KN03  +  Na  Cl. 

Not  many  clayworkers  I  presume,  pay 
much  attention  to  agriculture,  some 
few  I  know  do ;  it  may  interest  them  to 
know  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  one  of  the 
so-called  chemical  manures,  and  I  can 
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vouch  for  its  utility  on  grass  lands. 
Early  in  the  sixties  I  witnessed  its 
beneficial  effects  on  the  hay  and  clover 
fields  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Peach,  Wain- 
grove’s  Hall,  Derbyshire,  England.  I 
think  his  Reverence  paid  more  attention 
to  scientific  farming  than  to  preaching. 
I  never  heard  him  preach,  but  I  saw 
him  do  some  excellent  farming.  Mr- 
Peach  told  me  that  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  of 
nitrate  to  the  acre  would  about  double 
the  crops — a  cwt.  =  112  lbs. — and  not 
only  increase  the  quantity,  but  improve 
the  quality.  He  always  left  small 
patches  unfertilized  to  show  the  differ¬ 
ence.  He  dissolved  the  nitrate  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  land  with  a  sprinkling 
cart.  He  was  an  enthusiast  over  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  ammonium.  At  the  same 
time  he  by  no  means  ignored  his  stable 
and  barn  manure,  but  took  great  care  of 
them,  especially  the  liquids. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  these 
articles  to  relate  further  Mr.  Peach’s 
experiments  and  methods,  I  may,  how¬ 
ever,  just  state  that  at  agricultural  and 
horticultural  shows,  he  was  always  a 
great  prize  taker. 

I  will  only  mention  another  com¬ 
pound  of  sodium,  namely,  borax.  Most 
of  you  know  somethingof  this,  although 
you  might  not  suppose  it  a  sodium  com¬ 
pound,  but  it  is;  it  is  a  borate  of  sodi¬ 
um;  its  composition  is  best  seen  by  its 
formula,  2  Na  BOj  +  B2  03,  or  simplified 
thus — Na2  B4  O7.  This  is  an  excellent 
fluxing  agent.  A  great  many  of  the 
metallic  oxides  are  soluble  in  fused 
borax,  and  with  it  they  give  colored 
glasses;  hence  its  use  in  the  laboratory 
with  the  blow  pipe.  It  is  also  much 
used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  as  a 
flux.  Where  do  we  find  a  blacksmith’s 
shop  where  welding  steel  is  done,  with¬ 
out  it?  Again  it  is  much  used  in  the 
composition  of  the  clayworkers  glazes, 
and  lastly,  it  is  used  by  washerwomen 
to  whiten  linen,  save  soap  and  to  soften 
water. 

BRICK  FOUNTAINS. 

ITH  the  present  tendency  towards 
brick  pavements  it  occurs  to  us 
that  brick  is  a  most  proper  material 
with  which  to  build  the  little  drinking 
fountains  so  common  on  the  streets  of 
some  of  our  cities.  When  these  foun¬ 
tains  are  built  at  the  curb,  and  have  two 
sides,  one  for  horses,  the  other  for  peo¬ 
ple,  a  number  of  effective  schemes  for 
treatment  immediately  present  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  combination  with 


terra  cotta  is  considered,  the  number  is 
doubled. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  think  that 
small  things  like  this  cannot  come  in 
for  brick  treatment.  Of  course  the  sav¬ 
ing  would  be  nothing,  but  if  well  done, 
all  brickmakers  would  have  a  standing 
advertisement  of  their  business,  where 
thousands  could  see  and  admire  the 
work  daily. —  The  Brickbuilder. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 

No.  13. 

LIME  PEBBLES  AND  HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF 
THEM. 

N  a  previous  article  under  the  above 
heading  we  remarked  that  “After  it 
(the  clay)  has  gone  through  the  re¬ 
ducing  process,  it  can  very  easily  be 
restored  to  a  suitable  condition  by  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  a  steam  bath  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  machine.”  There  are  many 
ways  of  doing  this,  some  of  which  are 
patented  and  have  been  advertised  in 
Clay-Worker  columns.  Design  does 
not  cut  much  of  a  figure,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  must  be  very  closely 
followed  to  ensure  success. 

There  are  three  (3)  musts  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  The  details  and  manner  of  arriving 
at  their  solution  will  depend  on  the 
ingenuity  of  the  engineer  or  the  man 
who  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will 
build  his  own. 

First.  The  clay  must  pass  through 
the  steam  in  a  very  loose  condition. 
This  is  of  absolute  necessity,  because  to 
insure  good  bricks  each  particle  or 
granule  of  clay  ought  to  contain  its 
quota  of  moisture. 

Second.  The  steam  also  must  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  as  fine  a  spray  as  as  possible 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  reach 
alike  every  part  of  the  falling  clay. 

Third.  The  clay  after  receiving  its 
moisture  must  also  reach  the  machine 
in  a  loose  condition  to  ensure  even  charg¬ 
ing  of  the  moulds.  There  are  also  peculi¬ 
arities  of  clays  that  must  be  met  and 
overcome ;  some  absorbing  moisture 
very  readily,  while  others  are  not  so 
easily  penetrated.  This  is  very  noticable 
in  some  shales  which  from  their  “greasy 
composition”  and  extremely  “close  tex¬ 
ture”  are  not  very  susceptible  to  mois¬ 
ture.  In  treating  a  material  of  this 
kind  it  will  be  necessary  to  prolong  the 
time  of  its  passage  through  the  steam. 

With  some  clay  there  is  also  a  great 
tendency  to  “ball”  after  passing  through 
the  steam.  This  must  be  guardrd 
against,  and,  if  necessary,  the  clay  must 
be  passed  through  another — smaller — 
screen  with  an  internal  brush.  It  can 


now  be  passed  on  to  machine  with  an 
assurance  of  good  bricks  out  of  material 
originally  thought  worthless.  We  will 
now  very  briefly  notice 

THE  WASHING  PROCESS. 

The  wash  mill  as  usually  constructed 
is  a  circular  pit  of  diameter  and  depth 
to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  It  is 
generally  used  in  making  tile — floor, 
roofing,  etc., — repressed  bricks  and  terra 
cotta,  but  I  have  in  two  or  three  in¬ 
stances  seen  it  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  common  bricks. 

As  before  remarked,  the  pit  is  of 
circular  design  and  can  be  built  of 
brick,  stone  or  lumber,  but  brick  or 
stone  laid  up  in  cement  are  much  pre¬ 
ferable.  A  pillar  is  also  built  up  in  its 
centre  which  supports  the  vertical 
shaft  carrying  the  arm  and  drags.  An 
orifice  is  also  built  in  the  side,  level 
with  bottom  of  pit.  Size  of  orifice  to 
suit  diameter  of  pit,  but  say  about  24  in. 
x  12  in.  wide.  Six  (6)  or  eight  (8)  inches 
at  the  bottom  of  the  orifice  must  be 
closed  with  tight  door  to  be  opened  only 
when  cleaning  out  settlings.  The  up¬ 
per  portion  is  fitted  with  screen  and 
sliding  door  through  which  the  “wash” 
passes  to  drying  floor.  The  operation 
of  the  pit  is  as  follows  : 

The  mill  is  started  (it  can  be  arranged 
for  either  steam  or  horse  power)  and  * 
the  drays  made  to  revolve  in  and 
around  the  pit,  into  which  a  stream  of 
ware  is  carried.  The  clay  is  now 
dumped  in,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
water  and  the  drags,  is  quickly  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  releasing  the  stone  snd  other 
weighty  impurities,  which  of  their  own 
gravity  sink  to  the  bottom.  After  the 
clay  has  about  all  dissolved  (some  re¬ 
quiring  more  and  longer  working  than 
others)  the  pulp  is  allowed  to  stand 
awhile  to  allow  of  settling  when  it  is 
“washed  out”  by  the  drags  .through  the 
screen,  already  mentioned,  onto 

THE  DRYING  FLOOR  OR  EVAPORATOR, 

One  form  of  which  so  closely  resembles 
the  old  drying  floor  for  mud  bricks 
that  it  needs  no  descriptions  except 
that  it  possesses  these  points  of  differ¬ 
ence.  It  must  have  its  floor  of  bricks 
with  a  raised  fence  of  about  8  or  10 
inches.  It  should  also  be  constructed 
with  a  slight  fall  from  wash  mill. 

If  there  are  any  points  in  this  paper 
that  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  your 
readers  I  will  be  pleased  to  try  and 
make  it  so,  or  illustrate  with  sketches  if 
so  desired. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  “German 
Criticism  of  Dry  Press  Hints”  as  trans¬ 
lated  and  emphasized  by  friend  Rich¬ 
ardson,  to  which  I  will  reply  in  next 
issue.  Press. 
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CHARLES  LEDERER,  Chicago. 


history.  Referring  to  Lederer  the  New 
York  Journalist  says : 

“In  his  work  Mr.  Lederer  is  prolific 
and  versatile.  He  makes  pictures  of  all 
sorts,  sad,  satirical,  humorous  and  at¬ 
tractive.  He  is  quick  to  perceive  the 
strong  points  in  an  article  for  illustra¬ 
tive  purposes.  Let  a  proofsheet  be 
given  him,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  he  will  find  the  wit,  and  with  a 
rapidity  truly  admirable  will  fill  in  a 
graphic  situation  to  illumine  and  em¬ 
phasize  it.  His  work  is  characterized 
by  a  vigor  and  boldness  with  a  delicacy 
of  touch  peculiar  to  himself. 

“It  has  been  said  that  a  man  is  a 
genius  who  can  take  the  suggestions  of 
others  and  make  more  of  than  the 
originators  ever  dreamed,  and  who  can, 
with  equal  facility,  suggest  ideas  to 
others,  not  in  words,  but  with  a  few 


CHARLES  LEDERER. 


A  Sketch  of  The  Clay-Worker’s  Humor¬ 
ist  and  Artist. 


in  Chicago.  He  is  unmarried,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  young  men  in  the 
city,  his  friends  being  numbered  by  the 
hundreds. 

Mr.  Lederer  has  been  intrusted  with 
several  important  missions  by  the  Her¬ 
ald ,  the  most  noteworthy  having  been 
the  expedition  headed  by  Messrs.  Well¬ 
man  and  Lederer, which  in  1891  proceed¬ 
ed  to  find  the  place  where  Columbus 
landed  (Watlings  Island)  and  where 
the  newspaper  men  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  commemorate  the  spot.  Their 
conclusions  have  since  been  recognized 
as  accurate  and  the  work  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  has  since  become  a  matter  of 


strokes  of  a  pencil.  Lederer  is  this  sort 
of  a  genius.  He  is  great  when  he  works 
with  a  proofsheet,  he  is  greater  when  he 
makes  pictures  for  an  article  that  he 
has  written  himself.” 

His  quaint  satires  and  admirable 
sketches  have  won  for  him  many  friends 
among  our  readers,  a  number  of  whom 
have  requested  us  to  add  his  portrait  to 
our  picture  gallery. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  VALUE  OF  CHEM¬ 
ICAL  ANALYSIS  TO  THE 
CLAYWORKER. 


|T  IS  truly  gratifying  to  observe  the 
interest  which  clayworkers  are  show¬ 
ing  in  the  chemical  analysis  of 
their  materials.  They  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  its  practical 
value,  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  sug¬ 
gestions  and  proof  in  relation  to 
their  products.  It  certainly  is  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactoiy 
means  to  an  end,  when  the  true 
worth  of  clay  is  to  be  determined. 
It  tabulates  in  a  precise  manner 
the  elements  contained  therein, 
and  a  person  who  understands 
“the  language”  or  meaning  of  an 
analysis,  can  discuss  most  intelli¬ 
gently  the  relation  which  any 
variety  of  clay  bears  to  the  many 
clay  manufactured  products. 

Such  progressive  men  as  regard 
chemical  analysis,  either  to  their 
experimental  work  or  to  their 
business,  an  essential  feature,  are 
adopting  scientific  and,  therefore, 
the  surest  methods.  Their  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  the  fact  that 
almost  any  clay  will  give  results, 
of  more  or  less  satisfaction,  in 
several  lines  of  manufacture,  but 
to  determine  what  these  lines  are, 
and  in  which  the  clay  will  yield  a 
product  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  value 
requires  more  than  even  a  careful 
glance  at,  or  a  “kiln  test”  of  the  sample. 

From  a  complete  analysis  of  clay  it  is 
possible  to  anticipate  results,  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  investigated 
by  long  and  costly,  practical  experi¬ 
ments. 

As  compared  with  old  methods  of 
research,  along  practical  lines,  it  pro¬ 
vides  “short  cuts”  to  the  same  end,  and 
usually  points  out  the  virtues  or  weak¬ 
nesses  of  a  specimen,  so  plainly  that  it 
becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
prosecute  experimental  work  in  the 
right  direction.  Results  derived  by 
means  of  chemical  analysis  are  invaria¬ 
bly  accurate,  if  the  laboratory  work  is 


ESIDES  the  reputa¬ 
tion  Charles  Lederer 
has  achieved  as  a 
contributer  to  t  h  e 
Clay  -  Worker  h  e 
may  lay  claim  to  be 
the  most  brilliant  of 
the  newspaper  cartoonists  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lederer  was  born  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  thirty-seven  years  ago. 
Lederer  pere  was  an  artist  of  repute? 
and  imparted  to  the  son  that  artis¬ 
tic  temperament  and  appreciation 
notable  in  the  best  artists.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  apprenticed  to 
George  D.  Hammar,  a  wood  en¬ 
graver,  then  located  at  208  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  the  site  of  the 
Evening  Post  building,  but  a  year’s 
application  was  sufficient  —  he 
struck,  and  took  a  studio  room 
jointly  with  Henry  Lovie,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  artists  in  the 
illustrated  weekly  line  in  New 
York;  and  his  first  work  was  in 
drawing  comic  valentines  for 
Fisher  &  Dennison. 

His  genius  developed  early,  for 
while  a  mere  boy  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old,  he  did  very  good 
piecework  for  Harper's,  Leslie's, 
Graphic,  Hearth  and  Home,  Irish 
World,  Christian  at  Work,  and  other 
publications  equally  varied  in 
character.  At  an  early  age  he 
showed  a  marked  talent  for  carica¬ 
ture,  and  during  the  past  decade 
he  has  won  a  national  reputation 
by  his  clever  work  ©n  the  Chicago  Herald. 
Apart  from  the  management  of  James 
W.  Scott  and  the  editorship  of  Horatio 
W.  Seymour,  it  is  said  no  man  has  done 
more  than  Mr.  Lederer  to  advance  that 
paper  to  its  present  position.  He  was 
the  pioneer  of  newspaper  illustration  in 
the  West. 

Mr.  Lederer  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  can  write  entertainingly  as  well  as 
draw,  and  the  articles  published  in  the 
Herald  and  the  Clay-Worker  over  his 
signature  have  attracted  much  attention, 
and  been  widely  copied.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  several  clubs  in  Chicago ;  among 
them  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists, 
the  Newspaper  Club,  Germania  Club, 
Fellowship  Club,  Chicago  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Massachusetts  Society 
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properly  conducted,  besides  possessing 
another  advantage  in  their  being  un¬ 
affected  by  so  many  puzzling  conditions, 
which  often  give  rise  to  erroneous  con¬ 
clusions  in  a  practical  test.  A  chemical 
analysis  not  only  answers  many  inquir¬ 
ers  and  describes  to  the  investigator,  in 
a  very  comprehensive  way,  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  but  it  shows  plainly  it’s  fit¬ 
ness  to  the  manufacture  of  a  particular 
product. 

Chemical  analysis,  therefore,  is  prov¬ 
ing  itself  a  necessity  to  the  clayworker, 
and,  especially  to  those  who  own  and 
work  clay  beds.  It  furnishes  the  most 
reliable  basis  upon  which  clays  may  be 
classified.  This  is  especially  true  of 
fire  clays. 

In  making  frequent  observations  of 
fire  brick  tests,  prosecuted  in  rolling 
mill,  puddling,  blast,  and  various  other 
furnaces,  where  the  samples  have  had 
practical  treatment  and  conditions,  it 
has  been  proven  to  me  that  the  life  of 
refractory  materials  is  more  dependent 
upon  their  chemical  composition  than 
anything  else.  In  practice  each  variety 
of  clay  becomes  identified  in  a  way 
worthy  some  special  class  of  work. 
At  the  mines  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  dig 
fire  clay  and  to  sort  the  different  grades 
or,  in  other  words,  to  keep  each  strata  in 
a  pile  by  itself,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to 
state  in  what  proportions  they  shall  be 
used  in  a  fire  brick  mixture  to  yield  a 
superior  product.  There  is  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  here  which  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  producer,  either  the 
fire  brickmaker  or  the  fire  clay  miner, 
and  yet  is  fully  appreciated  by  only  a 
few  manufacturers  now-a-days. 

It  is  the  great  necessity  of  studying 
the  nature  of  conditions  which  exist  in 
a  place  where  the  refractory  material  is 

% 

to  be  used  so  exhaustively,  that  the 
manufacturer  can  supply  an  article 
adequately  adapted  to  the  requirements. 
Here  chemical  analysis, a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemistry,  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  all  work  hand  in  hand.  They 
place  the  clayworker  upon  a  higher 
vantage  general  and  in  a  position  to  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  his  cus¬ 
tomer. 

As  I  refer  to  the  classification  of  fire 
clays  then,  my  meaning  is  two-fold; 
Separating  them  according  to  their 
chemical  composition,  and  also  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  adaptability  to  particular 
lines  of  work. 

In  revising  fire  brick  mixtures  with  a 
view  of  increasing  their  efficiency,  a 
chemical  analysis  of  each  variety  of 


available  material  is  of  tbe  greatest 
assistance.  Granting  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  a  fire  brick  is  its  most 
important  feature,  it  is  evident  that  the 
proportions  of  refractory  materialsenter¬ 
ing  into  the  mixture  can  be  determined 
by,  and  is  directly  dependent  upon, 
their  chemical  composition. 

If  a  fire  brick  mixture  has  been  found 
to  yield  excellent  results,  it  can  be  re¬ 
produced  by  using  other  clays  in  such 
combinations  and  manipulating  them 
in  a  way  which  will  give  a  fire  brick  of 
the  same  chemical  composition  and 
physical  structure.  This  only  proves 
that  the  same  results  can  be  reached 
from  the  resources  of  several  miners  by 
combining  their  products  in  the  proper 
manner. 

There  are  grades  of  fire  brick  which 
appear  to  be  identical,  so  far  as  their 
looks  are  concerned,  but  give  very  dis¬ 
cordant  results  in  a  practical  test.  Thus 
the  necessity  becomes  apparent,  that  for 
valuable  data,  the  eye  must  probe  deeper 
than  the  mere  surface  or  place  little  re¬ 
liance  upon  a  superficial  glance  at  a  fire 
brick. 

Chemical  analysis  also  appeals  to  the 
manufacturer  of  paving  brick  as  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  for  examin¬ 
ing  any  new  material.  If  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  physical  appearance  strikes 
him  favorable,  he  is  justified  in  entering 
upon  more  expensive  practical  tests. 
The  paving  brick  mixtures  which  yield 
the  closest  and  toughest  products  usu¬ 
ally  carry  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  silica  and  aluminum. 

Too  much  aluminum,  as  well  as  too 
little,  which  is  equally  true  of  silica,  is 
apt  to  cause  trouble.  It  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  mixture  should  contain  the 
requisite  amount  of  bases  to  affect  a 
partial  fusion  or  “vitrifaction.”  High 
siliceous  pavers  are  inclined  to  be  brit¬ 
tle,  while  those  carrying  a  moderate 
amount  of  alumina  fuse  and  anneal  to 
better  advantage. 

These  are  only  a  few  facts  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  value  of  chemical 
analysis,  even  to  those  who  handle  the 
most  indifferent  classes  of  material. 

I  can  recall  many  instances  in  which 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  practical 
factory  work,  that  have  only  been 
understood  by,  and  overcome  through, 
the  assistance  of  chemical  analysis. 
There  are  clayworkers  to-day  who  are 
still  pursuing  the  old,  expensive  and 
blind  methods  of  investigation,  which 
are  no  more  than  “games  of  chance.” 
They  start  with  no  absolute  data  and 


their  only  encouragement  is  in  the  hope 
of  stumbling  upon  something  satisfac¬ 
tory,  they  know  not  what.  It  is  painful 
sometimes  to  observe  with  what  in¬ 
credulity  men  listen  to  new  theories  in 
relation  to  their  products,  as  though 
these  subjects  have  been  so  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  the  many  generations  that 
have  preceded  us,  the  likelihood  of  dis¬ 
coveries  along  these  lines  has  become 
highly  improbable.  They  will  laugh 
and  shake  their  heads  in  the  most 
ignominious  way  till  you  have  them 
face  to  face  with,  and  are  fairly  rubbing 
their  noses  in,  the  proof.  Then  all  at 
once  the  truth  of  the  theory  seizes  them, 
together  with  an  amiable  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  your  persistency  and  at  this 
moment  another  clayworker  has,  for  the 
first  time,  begun  to  realize  the  practical 
value  of  a  chemical  analysis  to  him. 

Charles  Ferry. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAVING 
BRICK  FOR  STREETS  OF  GEN¬ 
ERAL  PUBLIC  INTEREST, 
HINTS  FOR  MAKING 
THEM. 


BY  J.  W.  CBARY,  SR. 

AViNG  of  streets  and 
roads  with  brick,  has 
become  a  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  importance 
The  main  point  in¬ 
volved  is  the  proper 
and  best  manufacture 
of  the  brick.  If  the 
brick  can  be  made  at 
convenient  points,  so  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  will  be  reasonable,  llxn 
the  only  thing  to  consider,  in  order  to 
make  street  and  road  brick  paving 
preferable  to  all  other  kinds  of  paving 
is  the  true  maximum  quality  of  brick. 

This  necessarily  requires  three  indis- 
pensible  pre-requisites.  First,  suitable 
clay;  second,  suitable  machinery,  and 
third,  perfect  burning  of  the  brick. 

By  the  term  clay,  we  understand,  that 
it  means  a  combination  of  sand  and 
alumina.  Clay  is  pure,  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  absence  of  all  salts,  or  oxides 
of  minerals.  We  hear  of  “fire  clay,” 
“potter’s  clay,”  “pipe  clay,”  “Fuller’s 
clay,”  etc.,  but  all  these  are  based  on 
the  same  minerals,  silex  and  alumina, 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  salts  and 
oxides  they  contain,  they  are  fusible 
and  will  shrink  and  warp. 

WHAT  IS  SHALE. 

What  is  called  “shale,”  is  the  latest 
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“fad”  for  paving  brick.  This  is  a  mere 
notion.  “Shale”  is  nothing  but  indurat¬ 
ed  or  hard  clay,  laminated  much  like 
slate.  All  kinds  of  rock  are  clay  when 
decomposed  and  might  be  called  “shale” 
if  their  structural  appearance  were  the 
same.  Some  of  the  “shales”  have  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  or  oil,  mixed  with  them. 
Some  are  so  free  from  foreign  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  are  so  pure  in  alumina  and 
silex,  that  they  are  used  to  make  fire 
brick;  so  that  when  we  hear  that  shale 
is  the  best  material  for  street  paving 
brick,  we  may  ask,  what  sort  of  “shale” 
do  you  mean? 

The  “shales”  used  for  street  paving 
brick  are  composed  of  sand, 
alumina  and  alkaline  salts,  with 
iron;  so  that  if  any  clay  of  simi¬ 
lar  ingredients,  be  properly  man¬ 
ufactured,  the  brick  will  be  just 
as  good  for  street  paving  as  if 
made  of  “shale.”  It  will  be  a  very 
nice  thing  for  the  owners  of  shale 
clay  banks  to  make  people  believe 
they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  best 
raw  material  for  making  street 
paving  brick. 

ANY  STRONG  CLAY,  FREE  FROM  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  MATTER,  WILL  MAKE 
STREET  PAVING  BRICK. 

If  we  take  any  pure,  tenacious 
clay  and  thoroughly  make  it  into 
paving  brick,  it  will  resist  as  much 
pressure  and  stand  as  much  wear 
as  stone,  commonly  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  street  pavements.  Clay  that 
hasalkaline  mineral  and  iron  will 
vitrify  under  comparatively  a  low 
heat;  while  clay,  free  from  any  kind 
of  a  flux  will  stand  a  very  intense 
heat,  with  only  a  slight  change  of 
its  particles.  This  is  called  “fire 
clay;”  still,  if  such  clay  be  suitably 
made  and  burned  for  paving  brick, 
it  will  last  in  a  pavement,  as  long 
as  any  vitrified  brick.  In  fact, 
vitrified  brick  is  a  glass  brick, and  it 
has  not  been  shown  that  a  glass  brick 
is  any  better  for  a  street  pavement,  than 
an  “oxydated”  brick,  or  in  other  words, 
a  perfectly  burned  brick. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  MACHINERY  IS  BEST,  FOR 

MAKING  STREET  PAVING  BRICK.  AND 
HOW  SHOULD  THE  CLAY  BE  PRE¬ 
PARED  BEFORE  GOING  TO 
THE  MACHINE? 

These  are  vital  questions,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  this  subject.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  a  first  rate  paving  brick  must  be 
very  hard,  dense  and  tough,  that  it 
must  not  break  easy,  or  absorb  much 
water.  Now  the  question  is,  what  class 
of  brick  machines  is  best  to  produce 


the  desired  results?  So  far  as  experi¬ 
ments  have  yet  shown  the  “semi-dry,” 
or  what  is  called  “stifl  mud  machines,” 
are  in  the  lead.  When  the  clay  is  in 
proper  condition,  these  “stiff  mud”  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  best  make,  have  some  very 
excellent  features;  one  is,  that  they  are 
simple  in  construction,  and  easy  to 
work.  Another  is,  that  brick  can  be 
made  by  them  at  a  low  cost.  Another, 
and  the  most  important  reason  of  their 
value  is,  that  for  paving  brick  they 
make  a  more  compact,  and  solid  brick 
than  can  be  made  by  any  “soft  mud 
process”  or  even  “dry  clay  process,” 
unless  the  “dry  press”  is  of  extraordin¬ 


ary  efficiency  for  making  a  uniform 
solid  brick. 

THE  SOFT  MUD  PROCESS  LEAVES  THE  BRICK 
TOO  POROUS, 

And  the  brick  must  be  pressed  after 
they  are  partly  dried,  and  if  not  dried 
with  proper  care  the  pressing  is  of  no 
advantage  for  paving  brick.  If  brick 
are  taken  from  the  yard,  or  dry  floor,  or 
from  pallets  under  a  shed  and  pressed, 
a  lamination  of  the  corners  and  edges 
is  caused  by  the  pressing,  indeed  the 
entire  surface  of  the  brick  is  a  sort  of 
crust,  while  the  centre  is  quite  soft.  In 
fact  the  texture  of  a  brick  is  in  no  way 


improved  by  pressing  it,  after  it  has 
been  partially  dried  by  air  or  sun,  unless 
it  has  been  properly  “haked,”  so  that  the 
moisture  is  equalized. 

THE  ONLY  RIGHT  WAY  TO  PREPARE  BRICK 
FOR  REPRESSING, 

Is  to  take  them  from  the  “floor”  or  “pal¬ 
lets,”  after  they  are  dry  enough  to 
handle,  and  “hake”  them  tight,  under  a 
shed  and  keep  them  covered  with  a  wet 
cloth  or  blanket,  for  at  least  three  days, 
so  that  the  edges  and  corners  of  the 
brick  are  as  damp  and  tough  as  the 
middle,  then  they  may  be  pressed  to 
get  a  perfect  shape  and  finish;  but  the 
idea  of  greatly  increasing  the  solidity  of 
a  brick  by  pressing,  after  it  has 
been  dried  a  little  is  a  mistake. 

PREPARING  CLAY  FOR  STREET  PAV¬ 
ING  BRICK. 

As  I  have  often  said,  clay  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  handled  and 
mixed,  before  it  goes  to  a  brick 
machine,  and  especially  is  this 
true  when  street  paving  brick  are 
to  be  made.  The  texture  of  a  good 
paving  brick  is  equal  in  density 
and  toughness;  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  thorough  in¬ 
termixture  of  the  clay,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  cutting  the 
clay  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
throwing  it  out  in  a  pile,  where 
the  rain  will  wet  and  disintegrate 
it.  It  should  be  dug  and  thrown 
out  at  least  three  months  before 
taken  to  the  machine.  If  the  clay 
is  lumpy,  it  should  be  well  pul¬ 
verized  before  going  into  the  pug 
mill.  A  long  horizontal  pugging 
shaft,  with  suitable  knives,  run¬ 
ning  at  a  high  speed  is  best  for 
perfect  tempering.  The  clay 
should  be  a  perfect  plastic  mass, 
free  from  lumps,  before  going 
through  the  dies.  The  preparation 
and  tempering  of  the  clay,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  uniform,  solid  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
is  the  selection  of  clay. 

DRYING,  SETTING  AND  BURNING,  OF  VITAL 
IMPORTANCE. 

In  order  to  make  a  strong,  tough 
brick,  they  should  be  dried  slow.  Hot 
air  140°  F.  may  be  safely  used,  but  a 
higher  heat  will  so  rapidly  contract  the 
surface  of  the  brick  that  it  is  more  or 
less  fractured,  and  however  hard  the 
brick  may  be  burned,  they  are  liable  to 
“spawling”  when  under  heavy  travel. 
The  next  thing  after  drying  to  consider, 
is  the  right,  and  I  may  say  scientific, 
way  to  set  the  brick,  so  as  to  apply  and 
control  the  heat  with  the  greatest 
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economy,  and  produce  the  very  best 
effect. 

If  the  brick  are  to  be  burned  in  an 
up-draft  kiln,  the  “benches”  and  “over 
hangers”  should  be  set  loose  and  uni¬ 
formly  open,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  There  is  no  better  way  to  do  this 
than  to  set  the  brick  “skintling”  or  zig¬ 
zag,  the  brick  cross  like  a  narrow  long 
X,  they  vary  about  25  degrees  from  a 
right  angle  with  a  line  across  the  kiln; 
so  that  the  brick  that  lies  on,  or  across 
two,  will  be  even  at  each  end  of  the  two. 
This  gives  a  perfectly  certain  passage 
for  the  smoke  and  heat,  which  take 
both  a  vertical  and  lateral  zigzag  course 
up  through  the  kiln.  There  should  be 
no  tight  courses  in  the  kiln,  except  one 
course  at  top  of  “benches”  to  make  a 
good  foundation  for  the  “over  hangers,” 
and  then  when  the  overhangers  meet 
the  first  single  course,  put  on  as  a 
“binder,”  over  the  meeting  of  the  over¬ 
hangers.,  should  be  tight,  this  causes  the 
fire  to  spread.  On  the  second  off-set 
course  or  binder,  one  course  of  stretch¬ 
ers  lengthwise  across  the  kiln  should  be 
set,  five  brick  should  be  set  on  the 
length  of  two,  which  gives  about  one 
inch  of  space  between  the  brick;  then 
start  on  top  of  this  course  and  set  skint- 
ling  as  in  the  benches  and  overhangers, 
all  the  way  to  the  top  of  kiln.  Then 
plat,  leaving  a  space  of  at  least  one  inch 
between  the  plating.  If  the  clay  fuses 
at  a  low  heat  the  kiln  should  not  be 
more  than  thirty-five  brick  high.  If  it 
stands  a  high  heat,  the  kiln  may  be  set 
forty  to  forty-five  brick  high.  A  kiln 
set  as  above  directed  will  have  a  free, 
strong  draft,  and  will  give  perfect  com¬ 
bustion  of  fuel  of  any  suitable  kind, 
which  is  the  only  way  that  paving  brick 
can  be  burned. 

THE  HEAT  OF  A  KILN  MUST  BE  CONTROLLED 
SO  AS  TO  DIFFUSE  IT  THROUGHOUT. 

We  hear  of  kilns  that  control  the 
heat  by  certain  kinds  of  flues  and  cold 
air  openings,  or  pressure.  This  can 
never  be  safely  done.  A  cold  air  inlet 
on  hot  brick  is  always  a  damage.  The 
brick  are  fractured  and  discolored,  and 
no  fuel  is  saved  by  it,  nor  is  any  time 
saved. 

The  dampering  principle,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  relied  on  to  do  perfect 
work.  The  furnaces  and  arches  of  a 
brick  kiln  should  have  at  all  times,  an 
even  and  uniform  degree  of  heat,  great 
care  should  be  taken  never  to  get  the 
arches  too  hot,  and  this  cannot  be  easily 
done  if  the  brick  are  not  set  so  that  a 
free  draft  is  had  from  bottom  to  top. 


The  draft  of  heat,  up  or  down,  through 
a  brick  kiln  is  in  distinct  currents  and 
will  appear  in  spots  on  top,  if  the  draft 
be  up,  and  at  bottom  if  the  draft  be 
down;  when  these  spots  are  sufficiently 
burned  they  should  be  dampered  with 
fine  clay,  this  is  easily  done  on  up-draft 
open  top  kilns,  but  is  impracticable  on 
down-draft  kilns.  It  is  therefore  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  up-draft  kiln  is  best  for 
burning  paving  brick. 

I  have  fully  discussed  the  up  and 
down-draft  system  in  former  writings 


in  Clay-Worker,  and  I  here  say  with¬ 
out  fear  of  any  true  contradiction,  either 
by  theory  or  practice,  that  no  large  kiln 
of  brick  can  be  as  well  burned  by  a 
down-draft  kiln  as  by  an  up-draft  kiln. 

The  principle  of  controling  heat  in  a 
brick  kiln  perfectly,  is  peculiar.  It  is 
not  like  any  furnace  or  chimney;  with 
these,  dampers  or  cold  air  inlets,  may  be 
efficiently  used,  but  a  large  kiln  of  brick 
is  like  a  countless  number  of  flues, 
grouped  together  like  a  honey  comb; 
the  interior  flues  or  spaces  cannot  be 


reached  by  dampers,  nor  can  the  draft 
be  controlled  by  the  furnaces  without 
letting  cold  air  in,  to  the  positive  injury 
of  the  brick;  so  the  only  alternative,  is 
to  keep  the  furnaces  and  arches,  at  the 
proper  needed  heat,  equal  and  uniform; 
and  when  the  draft  up  through  the 
kiln  carries  too  much  heat  to  any  dis¬ 
tinct  spot,  cover  that  with  fine  damp 
clay,  of  course  that  immediately  checks 
the  draft  of  heat  to  that  spot,  and  turns 
the  heat  to  the  colder,  unburned  places. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  arches 


that  are  covered  is  much  decreased,  but 
the  same  degree  of  heat  is  present  so  that 
as  the  process  of  covering  goes  on,  the 
use  of  fuel  is -lessened  and  by  the  time 
the  whole  kiln  is  covered  very  little  fuel 
is  needed.  After  a  kiln  has  been  thus 
burned  and  covered  with  clay,  the  fire 
should  be  kept  up  six  to  eight  hours,  so 
that  the  best  will  be  equalized  through¬ 
out  the  kiln,  then  close  the  kiln  without 
adding  fresh  fuel,  let  it  get  cool  before 
opened,  and  if  properly  burned  the  brick 
will  be  annealed  and  be  tough,  first  rate 
paving  brick. 
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MAKING  BRICK  BY  THE  DRY  PRESS  PRO' 
CESS. 

DECADE  ago  or  less,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  brick  by  the  dry  clay 
process  was  generally  regard¬ 
ed  as  practical  only  in  a  few 
favored  localities  where 
clay  could  be  found  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  so  abundant  in 
and  about  St.  Louis.  This 
theory  has  proved  fala- 
cious.  The  countless 
dry  press  plants  that 
have  been  established  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  country  afford  ample 


visitor  is  almost  sure  to  find  them  mak¬ 
ing  brick,  rain  or  shine. 

Among  the  many  successful  plants 
where  brick  tourists  are  sure  to  find 
a  cordial  welcome  is  the 

TOWER  GROVE  BRICK  WORKS. 

The  plant  is  located  on  the  Oak  Hill 
branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R., 
near  King’s  Highway,  being  well  located 
for  wagon  delivery  throughout  the  city. 
They  also  have  good  railroad  facilities. 
Their  clay  bed  consists  of  some  eleven 
acres  of  fine  clay  which  burns  a  lustrous 
cherry  red. 

The  plant  is  one  of  recent  develop¬ 
ment,  having  started  operations  in  1890. 
It  is  very  complete  and  well  arranged, 


of  a  capacity  of  315,000  each,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  build  several  more  this  fall. 
The  brick  are  set  40  high  face  to  face, 
three  on  three;  all  shaped  brick  are 
boxed.  They  watersmoke  with  wood 
and  finish  with  soft  coal,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  slack  is  usually  scattered  along 
the  sides  of  the  kilns. 

Mr.  Emil  Fernholtz,  the  patentee  of 
the  Progress  brick  press,  is  superinten¬ 
dent  of  this  yard,  and  also  gives  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  building  of  the  presses.  He 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  dry  press  brick  busi¬ 
ness.  When  but  a  boy  of  14  years,  his 
experience  with  machinery  began,  which 
soon  developed  into  practical  engineer¬ 
ing,  he  holding  positions  such  as  master 
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proof  that  a  great  variety  of  clays  may 
be  successfully  worked  by  this  process 
if  properly  prepared  before  being  fed 
into  the  press. 

Nevertheless,  St.  Louis,  still  remains 
the  great  dry  press  brick  center  of  the 
world — the  Mecca  to  which  the  disciples 
and  converts  of  dry  pressism  naturally 
turn  for  inspiration  and  wisely,  too,  for 
in  these  latter  days  of  the  Saints  almost 
every  device  and  improvement  known 
to  this  branch  of  clay  work  can  be  seen 
there  in  practical  operation  the  year 
round,  regardless  of  the  elements. 
Whether  the  temperature  ranges  in  the 
nineties  or  below  zero,  it  matters  not, 
the  work  goes  on  just  the  same,  and  the 


operating  three  machines  of  about 
65,000  capacity  per  day.  The  clay  is 
harvested  and  stored  under  immerse 
sheds  in  the  customary  way.  They  arc 
using  a  Williams  pulverizer  of  large  size 
with  steam  jacket,  inclined  screens,  and 
presses  of  their  own  manufacture — the 
Progress  brick  press,  of  which  an  “ad.” 
is  shown  on  page  418.  The  brick  are 
trucked  from  machine  to  kiln  on  spring 
trucks,  and  in  order  to  make  the  truck¬ 
ers  more  careful  than  they  might  other¬ 
wise  be,  there  is  no  end  piece  on  the 
truck  to  prevent  the  brick  from  sliding 
off,  thus  the  trucks  must  be  moved  very 
steadily. 

They  have  five  square  up-draft  kilns 


mechanic  in  large  railroad  building 
establishments  and  wire  mills  in 
Europe. 

But  his  mind  was  bent  on  brickmak¬ 
ing  as  his  choice  of  occupation,  so  he 
came  to  America  and  sought  employ¬ 
ment  among  the  manufacturers  of  dry 
press  brick.  He  served  a  term  on  the 
yard  of  Anthony  Ittner,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  has  successfully  operated  the  Kenne¬ 
dy,  Common  Sense,  Eureka,  Whittaker, 
Boyd,  Andrus,  Simpson  and  Lion  dry 
press  brick  machines,  working  clays 
and  shales  of  almost  every  kind.  He 
has  superintended  the  running  of 
presses  on  yards  in  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles, 
Mo.;  Wichita  and  Pittsburg,  Kan.; 
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Peoria,  Newburn  and  Edwardsville,  Ill.; 
Cayuga  and  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  tested 
many  shales  and  clays  from  elsewhere. 
This  vast  experience  taught  him  every 
want  in  a  dry  press  machine,  and  de¬ 
veloped  his  life  work,  the  production  of 
a  successful  press,  which  has  been  well 
named,  “The  Progress.” 

Mr.  Fernholtz  was  the  first  to  make 
ornamental  or  shape  brick  in  moulds. 


readers  may  judge  from  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photo,  of  their  sample  case.  They 
also  have  facilities  for  grinding  angle 
and  arch  brick  which  enables  them  to 
do  this  character  of  work  accurately 
and  expeditiously. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Jacob 
Stocke,  president  and  H.  C.  Beckmann, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  While  both 
are  comparatively  young  men  they  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  mercan- 
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The  previous  custom  was  to  mould  them 
the  usual  way  and  then  cut  them.  He 
was,  also,  the  first  to  apply  steam  to  the 
rams  to  heat  the  pressing  plates.  This 
was  on  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner’s  yard  in  St. 
Louis,  before  the  English  machines 
were  used  in  that  city. 

The  Tower  Grove  works  now  make  a 
specialty  of  ornamental  brick  and  pro¬ 
duce  many  handsome  designs,  as  our 


tile  affairs  and  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  line  of  work  and  there¬ 
fore  invite  every  brickmaker  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  dry  clay  process,  to 
pay  them  a  visit  and  inspect  their  plant. 


Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part— and  widely  advertise! 

— Printers'  Ink. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BURNED  CLAY  FOR  ROADWAYS. 

BY  E.  H.  LONSDALE. 


HROUGHO  U  T  the 
great  interior  and 
the  western  bitumi- 
nou  s  coal  fields, 
which  together 
make  up  portions 
of  greater  or  less 
areal  extent  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Iowa, Missouri,  Kansas 
and  a  number  of  states 
contiguous  to  these, 
the  mining  of  coal  is 
extensively  prosecuted  at  various  points 
and  through  almost  limitless  openings. 
These  operations,  so  general  in  location 
and  so  persistent  year  in  and  year  out, 
are  such  that  any  other  use  than  for 
fuel  to  which  the  beds  of  the  upper 
carboniferous,  or  coal  measures,  have 
been  put  appears  nearly  or  wholly  in¬ 
significant. 

To  be  sure,  the  output  of  coal  is  so 
great,  and  the  value  thereof  correspond¬ 
ingly  large  in  comparison  with  that  de¬ 
rived  as  yet  from  the  utilization  of  any 
or  all  of  the  associated  beds,  that  the 
result  naturally  is  a  tendency  to  under¬ 
value  entirely  these  latter  occurrences. 
At  the  same  time  the  annual  production 
both  from  the  layers  of  stone  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  as  well  as  from  the  clays 
in  the  manufacture  of  so  many  diflerent 
articles  represents  an  almost  inesti¬ 
mable  amount  of  capital  successfully 
invested  and  indeed  great  stock  of 
marketable  products,  the  sale  of  which 
is  annuallly  very  considerable.  Especi¬ 
ally  is  this  the  case  as  regards  the  clays. 

Everywhere  in  the  bituminous  fields 
there  occur  beds  of  clay  whose  areal 
extent  is  without  limit,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  and  whose  individual  thick¬ 
ness  ranges  from  a  mere  parting  to  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  with  little  or  no 
interference  for  practical  working  by  the 
occurrence  of  deleterious  particles  or 
layers.  This  carboniferous  formation, 
being  far  up  in  the  geological  scale, 
bears  strata  which  are  commonly  of 
easy  access  or  else  soon  made  available; 
if  not  by  tbe  cutting  out  of  channels 
for  watercourses  or  by  actual  surface 
level  exposures,  then  by  shallow  mining. 
This  last  is  nearly  always  possible  in 
the  coal  fields,  especially  if  the  absence 

of  tbe  glacial  formation  is  a  feature  of 
the  region. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  geological 
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formation  which  furnishes  such  abun¬ 
dance  of  material  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  great  variety  of 
products  as  does  the  coal  measure  liori- 


EMIL  FERNHOLTZ. 


zon.  At  first  its  use  was  limited  to  the 
making  of  pottery,  and  only  small  de¬ 
posits  were  held  as  being  of  any  value. 
Later  it  was  found  that  common  brick 
were  to  be  constructed  of  the  shales, 
and  now  there  is  scarcely  an  article,  ex¬ 
clusive  possibly  of  the  higher  grades, 
from  the  white  cliinaware  to  the  least 
valuable  article,  including  all  grades  of 
ordinary  pottery,  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
encaustic  tile  and  all  tints  and  shapes 
of  common  structural  and  ornamental 
brick  which  are  not  made  from  such 
clays. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  testing  and 
the  experimenting  with  these  shales 
have  from  time  to  time  extended  the 
knowledge  of  their  capabilities.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  more  recent 
discoveries  resulted  in  the  verification 
that  the  upper  carboniferous  clays  were 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  unex¬ 
celled  street  pavers.  Many  of  the  better 
grades  are  now  afforded  from  such  raw 
material.  While  seemingly  nearly  or 
quite  perfected,  the  paving  brick  now 
produced  are  but  faintly  indicative  of 
what  may  yet  be  accomplished.  The 
rapidly  and  ever  increasing  demand  for 
the  article  makes  the  establishment  of 
many  new  plants  inevitable  and  the 
availability  and  constant  working  of  the 
coal  measures  render  the  contained 
clays  the  ones  most  liable  to  extensive 
future  development  in  this  connection. 

And  are  the  uses  all  determined  ? 

Special  reference  is  here  given  to  a 
use,  which,  if  considered,  has  been 
deemed  of  very  secondary  importance 


yet  apparently  underestimated.  Thus 
far  it  has  always  seemed  impracticable, 
on  account  of  the  great  expense  in¬ 
volved,  to  argue  the  plausibility  of  the 
suggestion  that  ordinary  country 
thoroughfares  be  constructed  ot  care 
fully  laids  blocks  of  any  material  what¬ 
ever.  Gravel  and  macadam  when  con¬ 
veniently  obtained  are  yet  extensively 
employed,  but  these  are  by  no  means 
always  possibly  secured.  Such  may 
also  be  said  of  any  special  clay,  even  the 
one  under  consideration.  It  may  be 
that  brick  paving  will  be  yet  carried  on 
in  the  main  country  highways. 

There  are  collected  in  the  coalmining 
districts  great  mounds  of  debris  which 
has  of  necessity  been  lifted  out  of  the 
mines,  no  matter  of  what  character. 
These  heaps  thus  accumulated  occupy 
much  space  and  commonly  serve  no 
purpose.  They  are  composed  largely 
of  argillaceous  shales  and  in  the  same 
dump  are  great  quantities  of  bituminous 
shale,  also  iron  pyrites  and  other  impu¬ 
rities  which  after  an  extended  exposure 
become  altered  and  usually  spontane¬ 
ously  set  fire  to  the  heap.  The  heat  be¬ 
comes  so  intense  and  the  fire  keeps  up 
for  such  a  length  of  time  that  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  material  is  all  driven  off  and 
there  remains  but  a  mass  of  red,  may  be 


fritted,  material.  When  thoroughly 
burned  it  is  hard,  shaly  and  of  a  nearly 
homogeneous  color  and  certainly  seems 
adaptable  to  some  purpose. 

For  a  long  time  a  small  amount  has 


been  utilized  in  driveways,  and  here  it 
seems  specially  serviceable.  Its  red 
color  harmonizes  well  with  the  green 
of  the  lawns  and  since  the  traffic  is 
commonly  rather  light  the  road  becomes 
exceedingly  durable.  A  properly  con¬ 
structed  bed  is  sufficiently  porous,  and 
since  it  is  all  hard  burned  and  shaly 
the  amount  of  resultant  mud  in  wet 
weather  is  very  slight.  The  use,  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  line  is  highly  commend¬ 
able  and  whenever  possible  should  be 
extended. 

Aside  from  the  purpose  mentioned  it 
would  appear  that  these  burnt  shales 
could  be  laid  down  advantageously  in 
public  highways  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coal  mines  and  be  substituted  for  the 
more  expensive  materials  and  used 
where  the  cheaper  kinds  are  not  obtain¬ 
able. 

It  is  true  that  except  in  rare  cases  the 
individual  dump  would  not  answer  for 
so  great  a  length  as  a  mile,  yet  the  total 
amount  in  the  mining  district  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  great  distances. 

If,  again,  the  supply  is  to  be  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  and  long  stretches  of  countiy 
road  are  not  to  be  constructed  therefrom, 
let  the  better  portions  be  transported  to 
the  nearest  town  or  city  and  applied 
either  as  the  principal  street  material 


or,  where  otherwise  paved,  belaid  down 
at  the  approaches  of  pavement  and 
along  the  less  traveled  ways. 

In  either  case  the  thickness  of  the 
shaly  substance  would  necessarily  be 
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somewhat  greater  than  where  the  loads 
were  of  less  weight.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  no  such  attempt  has  up  to  this 
time  been  made,  but  the  practicability 
surely  seems  evident. 

These  additional  uses  to  which  the 
coal  measure  clays  seem  adaptable 
would  soon  do  away  with  the  many  un¬ 
sightly  heaps,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  a  considerable  recompense  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  labor  and  time  required  for 
the  removal  of  the  substances  from  the 
mine. 

Success  along  this  line  may  result  in 
the  effort  to  secure  a  greater  amount  of 
the  material  and  a  superior  grade 
through  more  careful  mixtures  of  the  raw 
materials. 

As  a  rule  burnt  clay  of  the  described 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENAMELING  AND  GLAZING  BRICK. 


Number  1. 


*  N  READING  recent 
&  arti  c  1  e  s  concerning 
enameling  and  glaz¬ 
ing  brick,  and  being 
deeply  interested  in 
same, I  have  concluded 
to  submit  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  I  hope 
will  be  useful  and  instructive  to  brick- 
makers  experimenting  with  that  branch 
of  the  work.  I  will  take  up  the  glazing 
first,  and  the  enameling  afterward. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 


absolutely  necessary  to  have  strictly 
pure  lead,  such  as  Colliers,  S.  P.,  (strictly 
pure). 

There  are  very  few  lead  glazes  but 
will  craze  at  a  low  heat.  To  prevent 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  frit  the  boracic 
acid,  feldspar  and  whiting  and  after¬ 
ward  add  the  raw  material,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  ground.  The  best  and 
most  practical  grinding  apparatus,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  old  fashioned  grinding 
mill  with  French  burr  stones,  such  as 
are  used  in  all  potteries  manufacturing 
white  ware. 

Of  course,  in  making  experiments  with 
these  goods,  it  is  necessary  that  a  person 
have  some  knowledge  of  metallic  oxides. 
In  purchasing  these  goods,  you  are 
liable  to  get  different  materials  from 
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character  is  obtained  at  a  nominal  ex¬ 
tra  expense,  the  only  cost  arising  from 
the  transportation  from  the  bank  to  the 
desired  point.  As  with  a  few  exceptions 
all  of  the  more  important  banks  lie 
alongside  a  railroad  track  or  projecting 
switch  the  means  for  inexpensive  re¬ 
moval  are  usually  to  be  relied  upon. 

After  the  great  mounds  now  present 
are  removed  the  artificial  production 
may  be  started,  using  the  same  shales 
and  if  desirable  the  nonutilized  coal 
slack  from  the  mines. 


A  trade  journal  with  a  thousand  sub¬ 
scribers  often  has  a  greater  number  of 
readers  of  the  sort  the  advertiser  wishes 
to  appeal  to  than  the  daily  paper  cir¬ 
culating  a  hundred  thousand  copies.-JEr. 


troversy  in  the  Clay-Worker  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  clays  and  their 
adaptability  to  certain  glazes,  it  being 
asserted  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
produce  a  perfect  glaze  on  certain  clays 
Now,  anyone  taking  up  the  manufacture 
of  glazed  brick,  must  first  determine 
what  amount  of  heat  the  brick  to  be 
glazed  will  stand.  In  my  experience 
with  many  different  lead  glazes  I  have 
found  scarcely  any  but  that  would 
stand  more  heat  than  almost  any 
ordinary  red  clay. 

These  glazes  are  a  compound  of  white 
lead,  flint,  boracic  acid,  oxide  of  zinc, 
whiting,  clay  and  feldspar  in  different 
proportions.  In  using  white  lead,  it  is 


different  dealers,  and  as  the  results  are 
sometimes  very  contradictory,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  get  your  materials 
from  one  reliable  wholesale  house,  as 
you  can  then  always  depend  on  getting 
the  same  thing. 

APPLYING  THE  GLAZE  TO  THE  BRICK. 

There  are  many  mistakes  made  in 
applying  the  glaze  to  the  brick.  There 
is  less  liability  to  craze  when  the  glaze 
is  put  on  thin,  but  the  brilliant  lustre 
required  on  a  glazed  brick  is  not  there 
when  applied  thus.  About  3-32  to  4  of 
an  inch  thick  will  produce  a  fine  lustre. 
In  using  a  raw  glaze,  (that  is,  a  glaze 
without  fritting,)  the  grinding  is  net  so 
extremely  particular,  but  in  using  a  frit 
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with  boracic  acid,  itiis  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  otherwise,  you  will  have  a  cloudy 
surface  on  the  brick,  because  of  the  raw 
material  and!  the  frit  not  being 
thoroughly  ground. 

FUSION. 

In  the  fusion  of  glazes,  it  all  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  lead  used.  On  red 
clays  and  all  clays  that  will  not  allow 
of  a  great  heat,  the  percentage  of  lead 
used  is  great,  but  on  clays  that  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  an  extreme  heat,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  fine  glaze  without  using  lead 
at  all,  using  in  its  place  a  larger  amount 
of  feldspar. 

OXIDE  OF  COBALT. 

In  using  oxide  of  cobalt  for  producing 
blues  and  blacks,  a  fine  frit  can  be  made 
of  one  part  ground  flint  and  one  part 
oxide  of  cobalt.  It  not  only  produces  a 
better  color,  but  brings  down  the  price 
of  cobalt  one-half. 

An  ordinary  white  transparent  glaze 
on  a  red  brick  produces  a  light  brown  ; 
with  a  small  amount  of  Albany  slip 
added,  produces  a  still  darker  brown.  If 
you  wish  to  produce  a  black  glaze  on  a 
red  brick,  stain  the  ordinary  glaze  with 
a  little  oxide  of  cobalt — say,  ten  to  one. 
There  are  but  five  or  six  self  colors  that 
can  be  produced  on  red  brick  and  a  few 
compound  colors.  A  great  variety  of 
colors  in  glazes  can  be  produced  on  a 
light  or  buff  brick.  It  is  different  with 
enamels,  which  being  opaque,  makes  it 
possible  to  produce  a  great  variety  of 
colors  with  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  brick 
to  be  glazed,  but  the  harder  the  brick, 
the  less  liable  to  craze,  and  better  re¬ 
sults  will  follow.  Always  try  to  produce 
a  brick  with  good  face  and  corners. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  could  produce 
a  good  glazed  brick  with  a  single  burn¬ 
ing  process ;  that  is,  glaze  on  clay.  It 
may  be  done  with  one  or  two  special 
glazes,  but  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to 
experiment  with  that  process.  With 
enamels  it  is  different.  A  very  fine  hard 
enamel  is  produced  by  the  single  burn¬ 
ing  process. 

In  making  the  irits  for  enamels  (if 
making  in  small  quantities)  it  is  best  to 
use  crucibles,  which  must  be  lined  in¬ 
side  with  a  coating  of  flint,  mixed  with 
water  to  a  consistency  of  paste,  and  put 
on  about  £  of  an  inch  thick.  This  will 
prevent  the  enamel  from  sticking  to 
side  of  crucible,  and  when  turned  up¬ 
side  down,  the  enamel  will  drop  out  of 
crucible,  and  the  flint  can  be  scraped 
away  from  enamel  before  grinding. 

0.  Pake. 

[To  be  Continued .] 
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BRICKLAYING. 


mANY  places  occur  in  the  laying  of 
bricks  where  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  wall  hollow  or  containing  air 
chambers.  This  is  accomplished  by  two 
methods,  the  laying  of  common  brick 


r.j.L 

so  as  to  form  spaces  within  the  wall,  and 
the  using  of  special  form  bricks.  The 
first  is  naturally  the  older  method,  and 
to  successfully  utilize  it,  some  study  of 
the  location  of  the  individual  bricks  is 


necessary  in  order  that  the  best  bond 
may  be  secured.  Fig.  1  shows  the  two 
courses  of  a  nine  inch  hollow  wall  in 
old  English  bond.  This  is  one  of  the 
simplest  of  forms.  Fig.  2  shows  a  sim¬ 


ple  form  for  a  fourteen  inch  wall.  Fig. 
3  shows  the  method  of  constructing  a 
hollow  wall  return  wherein  the  wall  a 


is  in  old  English  bond,  while  the  mum 
b  is  in  Flemish  bond. 

Figures  4  and  5  represent  extreme 
forms  of  the  special  hollow  brick.  Fig. 
4  is  the  Allison  hollow  block,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacture,  and  which  shows  the 
special  feature  of  enclosed  bonding 
grooves  in  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
which  may  have  a  surface  similar  to 
spalled  stone.  In  this  respect  it  resem¬ 
bles  the  famous  brick  ashler  made  by  a 
Boston  firm.  The  Allison  block,  which 
is  well  covered  by  patents  needs  only  a 

Fig-  4 


cheap  manufacture  to  make  it  a  very 
successful  building  material. 

Fig.  5  is  the  Hesz  brick,  being  the  in¬ 
vention  of  an  Austrian.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
tected  by  patent.  The  utility  of 
the  brick  is  manifest,  both  old  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Flemish  bond  being  accom¬ 
plished  with  ease.  Arches  may  be 
sprung  by  stringing  the  bricks  upon 
pipes  of  iron,  brick  steps  may  be  made 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  there  are 
many  other  devices  which  the  ingenious 
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form  makes  the  brick  amenable  to, 
besides  the  fundamental  principle  of 
forming  a  hollow  wall.  The  next  paper 
will  be  about  piers  and  chimney  stacks. 

Nimbus. 


SEND  ON  YOUR  $2.00. 

The  man  who  does  not  keep  posted  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  his  own  line  may 
be  successful,  but  he  might  be  still  more 
successful  if  he  studied  the  methods  and 
heeded  the  experience  of  others. — Ex. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


ECORD  breaking  is 
striven  for  by  the 
trans  Atlantic  lin¬ 
ers  each  trip.  The 
ship  “Brick”  has 
broken  the  record 
this  season,  but  in 
the  wrong  direction,  the  scale  is  like 
Mr.  McGinty,  always  toward  the  bottom. 
The  weather  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
season  was  conducive  to  a  large  output 
with  a  fall  in  rates,  till  one  would  say 
that  they  could  not  go  any  lower,  still 
they  kept  dropping  in  price.  Hoping 
that  each  day  something  would  be  done 
by  some  one  else,  the  “Mecca”  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  was  anxiously  waited  for. 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  grades  which 
were  bringing  $3.75  and  $4  advanced  an 
eighth,  rather  strange  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  should  be  in  the  lowest  price 
brick.  The  following  week  the  com¬ 
mission  men  were  able  to  add  another 
eighth  making  25  cents  per  M  in  the 


two  weeks.  The  first  class  brick  felt  the 
advance  with  a  raise  of  an  eighth  per 
M,  at  the  close  of  the  second  week. 
Though  the  increase  in  price  was  not 
large,  all  felt  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  five  dollar  market,  before  the  close 
of  navigation.  The  general  inference 
was,  that  the  demand  was  better — but 
far  from  it,  it  was  a  decreased  shipment 
caused  by  the  closing  of  the  moulding 
season,  and  the  hurry  to  get  the  brick 
in  and  not  loading  on  barges,  thereby 
causing  a  seller’s  market. 

If  rain  could  be  controlled  so  that  it 
would  only  fall  nights  and  Sundays  the 
manufacturer  would  be  kept  from  over¬ 
stocking  the  market  as  often  as  he  does. 
It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  his  calcu¬ 
lations  that  when  he  can  load  brick  in 
the  rain,  the  masons  cannot  lay  them 
and  while  he  is  getting  his  boat  ready 
for  market  others  are  doing  the  same. 
In  clear  weather  a  gang  will  load  a  barge 
carrying  250,000  in  less  than  two  days. 
This  time  of  year  he  will  double  his 
gang  and  load  her  in  a  day  and  when 
the  tow  lands  her  boats  at  52nd  street 


she  will  have  ten  or  twelve  barges  with 
about  3,000,000  of  brick,  and  the  next 
day  the  same  amount  will  arrive  from 
further  up  the  Hudson,  making  it  rath¬ 
er  unceitain  what  the  next  day  may 
bring  forth. 

The  brickmaker  is  a  man  of  many 
minds,  to-day  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  laid  his  barge  up  and  will  not  ship 
at  going  figures,  the  next  day  if  you 
happen  to  pass  through  his  shed  proba¬ 
bly  you  will  see  men  busy  loading  btr 
If  you  meet  the  boss  and  quote  to  him 
his  remark  of  the  day  before,  his  reply 
will  be,  “Well  I  thought  the  matter  over 
and  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be  any 
change  at  present  and  I  felt  sorry  for 
the  men  and  thought  I  would  send  in 
this  cargo,”  and  so  it  is  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Reports  are  current  that  some  of  the 
captains  are  experiencing  heavy  weather 
with  a  prospect  of  being  swamped.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  reports,  the  barometer  of  very 
free  shipments  during  the  past  summer, 
at  low  figures  tends  to  show  a  crippled 
state  of  aflairs. 
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BRICK  MEASUREMENTS. 


THEj  accompanying  tables  of 
brick  measurement,  are 
taken  from  the  portfolio  of  front 
and  ornamental  brick  issued  by 
the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.,  and  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  if  not  instructive  to  very 
many  of  our  readers.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  thought  to  be  accurate 
and  were  obtained  by  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  over  100  buildings 
built  of  their  red  pressed  brick. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  for  the 
privilege  of  using  these  plates. 
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A  REMINDER 

Of  what  has  been  and  what  I  have  seen 
was  brought  to  mind  by  your  sketch  of 
the  dilapidated  yard  with  the  rich  own¬ 
er.  The  men  who  make  the  most  of 
their  money  in  Haverstrafr  operated 
yards  in  like  condition.  One  yard  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  owner  of  it  is  to-day 
considered  the  wealthiest  in  Haver- 
straw,  made  most  of  his  money  on 
leased  yards  with  a  shed  fully  as  poor 
as  the  one  in  question.  It  was  so  poor 
that  to  take  the  shed  boards  off  when 
the  fire  was  up  one  had  to  lift  the  boards 
out  of  the  pocket  from  the  top  of  the 
kiln,  as  it  was  not  safe  to  walk  from  the 
eaves  up.  The  line  of  shafting  traveled 
back  and  forth  with  every  revolution  of 
the  engine,  the  machines  were  out  of 
plumb,  in  fact  it  was  a  wreck — but  he 
made  money  as  well  as  others  with  the 
same  old  fixtures.  To-day  he  is  the 
owner  of  up  to  date  yards,  but  the  re¬ 
turns  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
outlay — not  judging  by  present  pricest 
but  when  rates  are  at  least  two  dollars 
per  M.  better. 


Room  to  build  a  yard  up  to  date  is 
not  always  to  be  found,  without  in 
many  cases  considerable  expense  for 
filling  in  or  other  causes.  As  one  goes 
around  the  country  and  sees  how  some 
of  the  yards  are  laid  out,  one  would 
think  that  the  parties  in  charge  were 
far  from  adepts  in  that  line. 

A  LARGE  YARD 

But  not  a  successful  one,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  visit  a  short  time  back. 
Nature  it  seemed  had  planned  the 
ground  for  that  purpose.  It  was  as  level 
as  a  floor  and  the  yard  could  have  been 
made  any  length  so  that  a  pit  could  be 
hacked  on  two  hacks.  The  yard  con¬ 
tained  ten  machines,  Wiles  Bros,  make, 
with  a  length  of  shafting  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long.  Think  of  it,  machines 
180  feet  apart.  In  Hackensack  there  is 
a  yard  with  twelve  of  the  same  make 
of  machines,  on  one-half  the  length  or 
about  900  feet  and  none  of  the  rows 
will  dump  300  molds  long.  The  length 
of  the  rows  on  the  yard  first  spoken  of 
was  very  short.  It  looked  as  if  the 
builders  were  afraid  that  the  wheelers 
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would  give  out  if  they  made  long  hack, 
they  did  not  consider  that  the  truckers 
were  running  over  a  large  space  of 
ground.  They  run  out  27  M  to  a  pit 
with  180  between  machines,  to  cover  it. 
There  was  a  gap  in  every  hack  for  the 
trucker  to  run  through.  It  was  a  case 
of  run  out  a  pit  whenever  you  had  yard 
room.  Hacks  single  and  double  with  no 
alley  ways,  all  the  batters  and  saddles 
were  carried  off  each  time.  The  green 
brick  were  hacked  on  inch  boards  with 
batters  for  only  one  side  of  the  hack. 
After  a  storm  there  were  always  hacks 
down  and  lots  of  spoiled  brick  to  be 
wheeled  off  and  thrown  away. 

Filling  pit  was  done  by  cars,  there 
was  a  steam  shovel  in  the  bank,  a  sta¬ 
tionary  engine  to  haul  the  cars  up  out 
of  the  bank,  with  horses  to  pull  it  along 
behind  the  pit  and  dump  a  load,  in 
first  one  pit  and  then  another,  as  required 
coaling  and  sanding  each  load.  Why 
this  method  was  in  use  instead  of  filling, 
say  five  pits  and  then  running  them 
while  they  filled  the  other  five,  I  could 
not  find  out — unless  it  had  always  been 
done  that  way,  and  so  they  kept  at  it. 

The  shed  was  1,800  feet  long  and  in 
good  condition.  The  superintendent 
was  as  good  a  brickmaker  as  was  in  the 
state,  why  he  did  not  call  the  attention 
of  the  stock  holders  to  the  many  needed 
reforms  that  were  apparent,  I  could  not 
comprehend. 

There  were  no  side  props,  that  is, 
there  were  none  the  whole  length  of 
the  shed,  as  is  found  on  well  equipped 
yards,  but  they  had  enough  to  put  up 
to  each  kiln  when  ready  to  burn.  They 
had  to  take  them  down  and  put  them 
up  to  the  next  kiln  that  was  to  be  burned, 
often  carrying  them  300  or  400  feet. 
Certainly  the  expense  entailed  in  that 
way,  as  shifting  props  is  slow  work, 
would  soon  fit  out  the  shed  from  end  to 
end  with  side  props  as  well  as  end. 

WASTEFUL  METHODS. 

The  taking  down  of  the  side  props 
caused  the  walling  and  heading 
course  brick  to  fall,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  for  one  to  walk  through  it 
without  climbing  over  heaps  of  brick. 
As  it  was  not  necessary  to  wheel  green 
brick  through,  they  were  left  where  they 
fell  in  the  gangway  till  they  had  to  be 
cleared  away  to  get  to  a  kiln  which  they 
were  going  to  burn.  On  the  yard  side 
the  brick  had  to  be  cleared  away  at 
once  so  that  the  wheelers  could  get 
through.  It  was  a  woeful  waste,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  removing 
such  rubbish. 

Loading  the  hard  brick  they  did  not 
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take,  the  arch  brick,  they  left  three 
courses  above  the  closing  standing, 
(that  is,  that  did  stand  up,)  after 
wheeling  over  them,  as  most  of  the 
arches  fell  in,  to  add  further  to  the 
waste  already  spoken  of.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  if  the  arches  are  taken 
out,  they  might  as  well  be  thrown  away, 
as  it  does  not  pay  to  handle  them.  In 
this  case  with  the  tumbling  in  of  the 
arch  brick,  many  good  ones  got  mixed 
with  them  and  went  in  the  dump,  to 
add  to  the  mixture  where  in  tossing 
out  they  had  met  swelled  brick  which 
were  thrown  down  and  helped  to  break 
what  they  struck. 

Shipments  were  made  by  water  and 
railroad.  The  yard  was  some  distance 
from  tide  water  and  was  reached  by  a 
canal.  The  scows  that  carried  the 
brick  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
M  capacity  each ;  they  were  towed  from 
tide  water  by  oxen  to  the  yard  and  back 
to  deep  water,  there  a  tug  boat  placed 
them  at  point  of  destination.  That 
part  was  about  as  handy  and  expensive 
to  run  as  the  yard  proper.  There  was 
wide  room  for  improvement  in  both. 

THE  ANNEX 

Was  a  brilliant  idea,  whoever  conceived  * 
it,  to  add  cost  to  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  The  main  road  passed  one  end 
of  the  yard  at  right  angles.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  they  built  a  shed.  The 
machine  next  the  road  furnished  the 
brick  to  fill  it  when  the  main  shed  was 
full  on  that  end.  Back  of  the  machine 
they  had  a  yard  of  two  days  capacity  of 
the  machine’s  output.  They  had  a  gap 
cut  through  the  embankment  and 
trucked  the  green  moulded  brick  away 
around  behind  the  machine.  When 
dry,  they,  as  well  as  the  ones  in  front  of 
the  machine,  were  wheeled  over  the 
wagon  road  to  the  shed — expensive  pas¬ 
time — is  it  any  wonder  that  there  was 
no  dividends  and  the  yard  passed  into 
new  hands  frequently.  As  a  monument 
of  foolish  construction  as  well  as  man¬ 
agement  I  do  not  think  it  has  an  equal 
in  this  broad  land. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET 

Is  now  in  the  sellers  hands,  slightly  on 
the  advance  in  the  poorer  grades.  An 
eighth  advance  in  the  better  quality  is 
the  present  rate  from  decreased  ship¬ 
ment,  as  the  demand  is  of  no  larger 
volume.  Quite  a  number  of  brick  are 
being  stocked  for  winter  use.  As  the 
season  of  up  river  navigation  is  at  the 
furtherest,  about  six  weeks  ofl,  a  large 
number  of  brick  will  be  pushed  on  the 
market  in  that  time.  Will  a  five  dollar 


rate  be  realized  by  close  shipment  ?  It 
seems  at  present  to  be  doubtful. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


THE  LIEN  LAWS. 

IN  our  different  States  legislatures, 
soon  to  assemble,  attempts  will  be 
made  to  revise  the  Lien  Laws.  In 
our  own  State  the  sub  contractors  and 
material  men  are  quite  in  favor  of  all 
the  advantages  which  they  derive  from 
the  present  law,  which  gives  them  a 
right  to  first  lien  without  notice.  The 
general  contractors  feel,  however,  that 
the  Lien  Law  is  much  against  their 
interests.  It  brings  into  the  market  a 
character  of  competition  which  is  any¬ 
thing  but  legitimate  from  their  stand¬ 
point-  They  say  that  one  of  their 
“Jours”  can  go  to  a  lumberyard  or  to  a 
brickyard  and  buy  material  quite  as 
advantageously  as  can  they  with  their 
capital  and  their  established  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sub -con tractors 
and  material  men  are  in  favor  of  the 
Lien  Law,  because  it  protects  them. 
This  it  unquestionably  does. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislation,  Mr.  A.  S.  Blafler, 
a  member  of  that  body,  but  better 
known  to  our  readers  as  Vice-President 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  secured  the  passage 
of  a  law4hat  is  very  satisfactory  to  the 
New  Orleans’  builders  and  contractors, 
so  we  give  it  in  full: 

THE  MECHANICS  AND  BUILDERS  LIEN  LAW. 
AN  ACT 

RELATIVE  TO  CONTRACTS  EOR  BUILDINGS  AND 
THE  SECURITY  OF  WORKMEN  AND  FURNISH¬ 
ERS  OF  MATERIAL. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  That  any  person  who  makes 
a  contract  for  one  thousand  dollars  or  over, 
with  a  builder  or  contractor  or  undertaker,  to 
repair,  re-construct,  build  or  construct  a  build¬ 
ing,  shall  require  of  the  builder,  contractor  or 
undertaker,  good  and  solvent  security  to  full 
amount  of  contract  for  the  payment  of  all 
the  workmen,  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  all 
those  who  furnish  materials  and  supplies 
actually  used  in  the  building,  and  each  work¬ 
man,  laborer,  mechanic  and  furnisher  of 
materials  shall  have  his  individual  right  of 
action  against  the  said  security,  and  should 
the  owner  fail  to  require  of  the  contractor  such 
good  and  solvent  security,  and  to  record  the 
contract,  with  the  bond  and  security,  in  the 
Mortgage  Office,  describing  the  property  and 
giving  the  name  of  the  security,  within  one 
week  after  the  contract  is  signed  and  before 
the  work  is  commenced,  such  owner  shall  be 
personally  liable  for  all  balances  due  to  the 
workmen,  laborers  and  furnishers  of  materials 
used  in  the  building,  and  they  shall  have  a 
privilege  on  the  land  and  building  if  they 
record  their  sworn  bills,  whether  the  original 
contract  is  recorded  or  t  not.  Provided,  the 
bond  and  suretyi  herein  above  provided  for 
shall  continue  in  force  and  effect  only  sixty 
days  after  completion  of  the  building  or  repairs 
contracted  for. 

Be  it  further  provided,  the  owner  or  builder, 


or  contractor  or  undertaker  shall  not  be  denied 
the  right,  to  question  the  correctness  of  any 
account  filed  against  said  building,  and,  be  it 
further  provided,  that  all  mortgages  and  privi¬ 
leges  recorded  against  said  land  and  building, 
previous  to  signing  of  said  contract,  shall  have 
precedence,  over  all  other  liens. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall 
only  apply  to  cities  of  over  fifty  thousand 
(50,000)  inhabitants,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of 
laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  are  hereby  and 
at  the  same  time  repealed. 


FRONT  BRICK  AT  $4  PER  M. 

THE  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  have  recently  entered  into 
a  contract  which  is  unique  in  its  way 
for  building  and  equipping  a  complete 
dry  press  brick  plant  at  Ralston,  Pa. 
The  contract  covers  not  only  the  power, 
machinery  and  appliances,  but  the 
buildings  and  clay  sheds ;  also  the  Flood 
up  and  down  draft  kilns.  The  plant  is 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Ralston  Brick 
Co.  only  after  the  making  and  burning 
of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick  of  a  certain 
high  standard  of  excellence.  A  most 
unusual  feature  of  this  contract,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  guarantee  as  to  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  a  part  of  the  contract 
that  the  brick  ready  for  delivery  shall 
not  cost  to  exceed  $4  per  M.  This  sort 
of  a  guarantee  is  an  innovation  on  the 
part  of  machinery  men,  but  one  which 
brickmakers  will  fully  appreciate.  The 
Ralston  plant  is  now  well  under  way, 
and  will  be  running  in  about  60  days. 

The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.  re¬ 
port  business  as  improving  rapidly. 
Among  the  plants  recently  equipped 
by  them  are  the  well-known  Powhatan 
Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
Argillo  Works,  fire  brick  plant,  of 
Carbon  Cliffs,  Ills.,  and  a  press  and  out¬ 
fit  to  a  prominent  firm  in  Colorado. 


A  BUSINESS  TERM  ILLUSTRATED. 


“Please  find  bill  inclosed.” 
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THE  DESIGN  PATENT. 

THE  bearing  of  the  Design  Patent 
upon  the  arts  and  industries  is 
something  that  is  very  little  understood 
outside  of  the  offices  of  a  few  of  the  ablest 
patent  lawyers.  They  have  in  a  manner 
received  a  sort  of  tacit  condemnation, 
that  they  do  not  in  any  sense  deserve, 
and  this  perhaps,  has  resulted  from  the 
unskilled  work  of  the  attorney  as  much 
as  anything  else. 

The  proper  application  of  the  design 
patent  is  to  articles  that  are  essentially 
dependent  upon  their  form  of  configura¬ 
tion  for  their  usefulness.  It  has  how¬ 
ever  been  the  practice  to  place  in  the 
same  category,  mechanical  devices  that 
have  been  anticipated  by  prior  inven¬ 
tions  or  patents,  but  which  have  not 
been  fully  shown.  While  this  anticipa¬ 
tion  bars  a  mechanical  patent,  the  de¬ 
sign  patent  has  succeeded  in  issuing. 

While  Mr.  Pierce,  the  examiner  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  this  class,  has  endeavored 
for  years  to  limit  the  design  patent  to 
its  proper  function,  his  eflort  has  not 
always  met  with  success.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  design  patent  instead 
of  being  an  instrument  of  protection, 
has  become  a  device  for  deceiving  the 
public  and  permitting  the  prima  facia 
evasion  of  existing  patents. 

Properly  applied,  the  design  patent  is 
governed  by  the  same  or  similar  rules 
that  have  been  laid  down  for  the 
mechanical  patent,  and  its  scope  of  pro¬ 
tection  is  the  same.  It  not  only  covers 
the  exact  design  employed,  but  a  design 
so  similar  that  the  eye  of  an  ordinary 
person  is  unable  to  distinguish  a  prac¬ 
tical,  difference. 

The  art  of  the  brickmaker  will  in  the 
coming  years  turn  to  a  more  ornamen¬ 
tal  product,  and  will  consequently  find 
a  valuable  ally  in  the  design  patent 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  then  be 
better  understood  and  appreciated. 


527,255 — Brick  Kiln,  by  William  A. 
Wilford  of  Todmorden,  Canada.  Filed 
April  14,  1894. 

A  series  of  chambers  lie  side  by  side 
having  main  flues  at  their  ends  into 
which  each  alternate  chamber  opens; 


between  each  chamber  is  a  series  of 
openings  permitting  the  drawing  of 
fire  from  one  chamber  to  another,  and 
each  chamber  has  a  fuel  entrance.  All 
of  the  gases,  etc.,  are  conveyed  out  of 
the  flues  into  the  atmosphere. 

527,431 — Roofing  Tile,  by  Christian 
Lemeister  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ger¬ 
many.  Filed  June  2,  1884. 


The  form  is  shown  in  the  cut,  and  is 
a  typical  German  tile. 

527,416 — Building  Block,  by  Antonio 
Frederici  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Filed 
March  30,  1894. 


The  block  is  composed  of  firm  ma¬ 
terial  upon  which  a  surface  coat  of 


cement  is  placed  into  which  stones  of  a 
uniform  size  are  imbedded. 

527,653 — Tile  Truck,  by  Joseph  W. 
Bienz  of  Rockford,  Ohio.  Filed  June 
9,  1894. 

An  ordinary  truck  has  a  cradle  hinged 
at  its  lower  end,  the  upper  end  of  the 


cradle  being  free  to  move  towards  and 
away  from  the  truck,  such  motion  be¬ 
ing  regulated  by  proper  stay  rods. 

527,871 — Tile,  Geo.  W.  Morrow,  Toron¬ 
to,  Ohio,  assignor  of  three-fourths  to 


Chas.  T.  Young,  same  place.  Filed 
February  6,  1894.  Serial  No.  499,310. 
(No  model.) 

527,703 — Brick  Kiln,  by  Nicholas  Mer- 
ley  of  Canton,  Ohio.  Filed  May  28, 
1894. 

The  firebox  F  has  hoods  H.  Two 


floors  are  perforated,  being  supported 
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one  above  the  other  by  perforated  or 
apertured  walls.  Flues  A,  B  and  C  lead 
to  a  proper  outlet.  The  kiln  is  a  down 
draft. 


528,113 — Brick  Kiln,  Geo.  S.  M.  Rutter 
Canton,  Ohio,  assignor  of  one-half  to 


J.  J.  Renkert,  same  place.  Filed 
April  16,  1894.  Serial  No.  507,665. 
(No  model). 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 

OME  of  us  who  are 
crowned  with  the 
halo  of  “white 
locks”  that  comes 
either  by  years  of 
experience  o  r  days 
crowded  by  sorrow, 
can  remember  that  saying  of  General 
Grant,  the  way  to  resume  specific  pay¬ 
ments  is  “to  resume.”  This  was  after 
the  war  had  closed  and  the  panic  of 
1873  had  spent  its  force,  and  we  also 
remember  that  the  resumption  was  and 
continues  to  be  a  decided  success. 

But  we  are  talking  about  the  prosaic 
matter  of  brickmakers  building  houses 
and  selling  them  at  a  profit. 

We  will  build  a  pair  of  houses  and 
here  present  the  bill.  A  pair  of  cheap 
three  story  bricks  standing  alone  with 
brick  back-buildings,  32  feet  front  and 
of  such  size  otherwise  that  they  shall 
contain  just  40,000  cubic  feet  of  house, 
including  porch  and  outhouses,  roof 
them  with  tin  and  finish  them  with 
three  coats  of  paint  outside;  and  pine, 
with  hard  oil  finish  inside.  Give  them 
mortar  floors,  introduce  gas,  hot  and 
cold  water  fixtures,  pave,  fence  and  plant 
trees  and  finish,  adding  the  expense  of 
commission  to  the  real  estate  man  for 
selling  the  same: 


Cost  per 


Material.  Total  Cost. 

1,000  Cu.  Ft. 

Stone  Foundations . 

$99.10 

$2.49 

Brick  and  Laying . 

822.63 

20.56 

Hardware.. . 

84.57 

2.11 

Plastering . 

297.00 

7.42 

Carpenter . 

288.48 

7.21 

Millwork . 

445.48 

11.14 

Lumber . 

387.85 

9.70 

Roofing  and  Plumbing. 

291.00 

7.27 

Painting  and  Glazing.... 

143.89 

3.60 

Labor  on  Cellar  and 
Grading . 

42.00 

1.05 

Small  Items . 

78.00 

1.95 

Total  Cost . $ 

2,980.00 

$47.50 

Cost  of  Lot .  585.00 

Profit .  435.00 

Above  Houses  Sold  for..$4, 000.00 

The  cost  1,000  cubic  feet  is  of  course 
obtained  by  dividing  each  item  of  cost 
by  40,000  feet  and  thus  shows  the  cost  of 
every  foot  in  that  building. 

These  figures  show  that  such  buildings 
cost  about  1\  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and 
consequently  we  would  thus  have  a 
basis  for  counting  all  similar  buildings 
and  in  ten  minutes  time  can  readily 
tell  any  customer  wanting  a  ready  built 
dwelling  about  what  his  proposed  build¬ 
ing  will  cost  him. 

If  you  go  to  a  store  any  groceryman 
will  tell  at  sight  just  what  sugar  is  per 
pound,  and  a  man  building  houses 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  his  client  in 

a  similar  manner  as  to  what  a  house 
costs  to  build. 

Not  that  houses  all  cost  the  same  per 
cubic  foot,  but  similar  houses  on  the 
same  market  cost  like  prices. 

For  instance,  a  house  of  say  50,000 
cubic  feet  finished  first-class,  with  oak 
trimmings,  tile  hearths,  slate  or  marble 
mantels,  water  closets  and  porcelain 
bath  fixtures,  will  run  as  high  as  16 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  prices  for  vari¬ 
ous  conditions  and  sizes  will  vary  be¬ 
tween  these  points. 

What  your  builder  wants  to  know  is 
the  price  of  a  dozen  different  sample 
houses,  and  measure  each  new  customer 
by  his  nearest  sample.  Only  one  thing 
needs  to  be  guarded  against — always  be 
on  the  safe  side;  put  your  price  a  cent 
a  foot,  at  least,  high,  and  then  disappoint 
your  customer  if  possible  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  abatement.  This  makes  your 
estimate  safe  and  you  establish  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  telling  the  truth  and  honesty 
in  dealing.  Not  that  brickmakers  are 
particularly  deficient  in  either  of  these 
qualities,  but  my  experience  in  selling 
houses  has  been  that  every  house  sold 
by  me  in  which  I  take  special  care  to 
look  after  the  client’s  side  of  the  bar¬ 
gain,  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  his 
brother  or  friend  who  may  want  to  buy 
the  adjoining  house. 

I  have  built  and  sold  probably  fifty 


houses  and  never  had  a  single  customer 
dissatisfied  with  his  bargain,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  have  made  a  study  to  see  both 
sides  of  this  question. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 

BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY  IN  THE 
ERECTING  SHOP  OF  MESSRS. 
CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HE  accompany  pho¬ 
tograph  is  an  interior 
of  the  erecting  shop 
of  Messrs.  Chambers 
Brothers  Company, 
and  is  no  doubt  a 
view  with  which 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Work¬ 
er  are  familiar,  except  perhaps,  with 
much  less  machinery  in  it,  for  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  floor  was  comparatvely 
clear. 

This  room,  with  two  floors  above  and 
a  basement  below,  all  the  same  except 
for  height,  are  on  Media  Street,  and 
were  built  in  1890  (the  original  build¬ 
ing  having  been  erected  in  1870). 

A  five  ton  overhead  traveling  crane 
runs  from  one  end  to  the  other  on  the 
bench  side  of  the  shop;  the  other  side 
has  usually  been  reserved  for  machinery 
not  requiring  lifting  power,  but  lately 
for  the  erection  of  two  C  Brick  Mach¬ 
ines,  etc.  I  have  numbered  a  few  of  the 
machines  for  the  convenience  of  those 
interested  in  these  matters.  Before  de¬ 
scribing  them  I  may  say  that  the  new, 
and  old  shops  are  connected  by  large 
arched  openings.  The  Fifty  second 
Street  Shop  runs  at  right  angles  to  the 
Media  Street,  and  contains  the  lathes 
boring  mills,  planers,  shapers,  drill 
presses,  etc. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
shop,  under  the  traveling  crane,  are  B 
Brick  Machines.  No.  1  is  finished,  No. 
2  under  construction.  Nos.  3  and  4  are 
C  Machines,  both  finished  ;  these  are — 
you  will  observe — in  the  other  part  of 
the  room.  Nos.  5  and  6,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  are  also  C  Brick  Machines.  No. 
5  is  finished  and  No.  6  is  under  con¬ 
struction.  No.  7  is  a  set  of  clay  rolls, 
Nos.  8  and  9  are  automatic  cut-offs  for 
brick  machines.  No.  10  is  a  Disintegra¬ 
tor  under  construction,  but  partially 
hidden  from  view  by  No.  5  Brick 
Machine.  Just  beyond  on  the  floor  is 
No.  11,  a  transfer  car  for  kilns  and  dry¬ 
ers.  There  are  besides  these,  several 
edgers  for  turning  the  brick  on  its  edge 
just  after  it  leaves  the  automatic  cut  (fi; 
from  the  edger  it  is  transfered  to  the 
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off-bearing  frame  on  its  edge.  These 
edgers  are  hidden  by  the  several  brick 
machines. 

As  will  be  seen,  a  vice  bench  runs 
the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  shop, 
under  it  are  stored  duplicates  of  all  the 
smaller  castings  used  on  edgers, cut  offs, 
pug  mills,  clay  rolls,  plain  and  conical, 
single  and  compound,  disintegrators, 
dry  pans,  granulators,  elevators, 
friction  clutches,  etc.,  all  planed, 
drilled,  tapped  and  babbited,  ready  to 
put  in  place  in  cases  of  emergency.  In 
the  other  part  of  the  shop  may  be  seen 
screws  for  brick  machines,  screw  case 
linings,  formers,  etc. 


An  elevator  belt  may  be  seen  near  the 
far  right  hand  corner  rising  from  the 
floor  at  an  angle  of  15°  or  20°.  This 
comes  from  the  basement,  where  a  C 
Brick  Machine  is  erected  for  testing 
clays.  This  machine  is  equipped  with 
edger,  conical  clay  rolls,  and  the  belt 
elevator  or  conveyor  mentioned  above, 
which  passes  under  the  clay  rolls  and 
conveys  the  crushed  clay  up  into  the 
erecting  shop  and  dumps  it  through  a 
hole  in  the  floor  into  the  hopper  of  the 
machine  beneath. 

It  will  be  observed  the  works  are 
lighted  by  electricity  from  a  plant  of 
their  own  in  the  basement  and  driven 
by  a  Westinghouse  engine  of  forty  horse 
power. 

The  second  floor  of  the  Fifty-second 
Street  shop  is  literally  crammed  with 


lathes,  shapers,  Blotters,  gear  cutting 
machines,  etc.,  while  the  third  floor  is 
the  pattern  shop,  supplied  with  circular, 
band  and  jig  saws,  planer,  boring  or 
mortising  machine,  turning  lathes,  etc. 
The  adjoining  shop  is  the  storeroom  for 
patterns,  etc. 

The  main  office  and  drawing  office  is 
at  the  far  end  of  the  Media  Street  shop. 
A  system  of  speaking  tubes  connects 
each  floor  with  the  office  and  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole  establishment  is 
heated  with  steam ;  a  portion  of  the 
radiating  pipes  may  be  seen  in  the 
interior  above. 

Besides  those  departments  described, 


there  are  behind  the  shops  shown,  the 
engine  and  boiler  room,  the  blacksmith 
shop,  consisting  of  seven  fires  and  two 
Bradley  hammers,  etc.,  the  pallet  and 
dryer  car  shops,  a  Chambers’  dryer,  coal 
and  coke  sheds,  etc.  The  pallet  shop 
has  a  capacity  for  over  one  thousand 
pallets  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  car  shop  of  forty  cars  in  the 
same  time. 

The  firm  repair  and  supply  every 
requisite  for  the  brick  manufacturer, 
from  cut-off  wires  to  finished  brick 
plants.  Wm,  W Arlington. 


A  TRUISM. 

As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine’s  snout, 
so  is  an  effective  advertisement  in  a 
journal  without  circulation .—Decorator's 
Gazette,  London. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF 
OHIO. 

Eleventh  Paper. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

PROCESSES  OF  DRYING  BRICK. 

RYING  has  always 
been  a  subject  o 
interest  and  usually 
of  anxiety  to  a  brick- 
maker,  even  to  those 
representing  the 
simplest  phases  of  the 
art.  With  the  development  of  modern 
machinery  an  urgent  need  has  been  felt 
for  some  equally  modern  and  scientific 
means  of  drying,  and  while  these  have 
been  supplied,  the  same  relative  watch¬ 
fulness  and  care  are  still  demanded  as 
of  old. 

The  problems  to  be  met  in  drying 
every  day  the  output  of  even  a  medium 
sized  brick  factory  are  by  no  means  a 
light  matter.  A  production  of  40,000 
brick  per  day  requires  the  use  of  about 
10  tons  of  water  or  about  7£  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  clay.  This  20,- 
000  pounds  of  water  must  not  only  be 
evaporated  from  the  bricks  and  carried 
away,  but  must  be  done  so  gently  and 
naturally  that  the  shrinkage  is  uniform 
and  the  structure  and  appearance  in  no 
way  impaired. 

The  means  employed  in  diying  the 
products  of  the  smaller  brick  yards,  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  in  racks,  or 
on  the  ground,  is  not  applied  to  any 
extent  in  paving  brick  processes.  Aside 
from  these  means,  four  general  plans 
are  now  employed  in  drying  bricks;  viz, 
by  dry  floors,  sewer  pipe  floors,  periodi¬ 
cal  dryers  and  continuous  dryers.  The 
first  two  processes  were  both  originated 
and  used  in  other  branches  of  claywork¬ 
ing,  but  have  been  adopted  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  material  to  warrant  their  descrip¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  important  means  of 
drying  bricks. 

A  piece  of  tempered  clay  constantly 
tends  by  evaporation  of  its  free  water  to 
become  reduced  to  a  condition  of  equili- 
brim  with  the  atmosphere.  As  long  as 
the  clay  is  wetter  than  the  air  surround¬ 
ing  it,  so  long  will  the  water  evaporate 
away.  Water  evaporates,  or  changes 
from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  condition 
at  all  temperatures;  even  ice,  if  exposed 
in  a  shady  nook  to  air  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing,  will  gradually  dwindle 
away  without  at  any  time  visibly  melt- 
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ing.  The  speed  of  evaporation  ineieatts 
greatly  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  and 
at  the  point  of  212  degrees  F.  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  vapor  assumes  the  form  of  boil¬ 
ing;  water  cannot  be  heated  higher  than 
this  point  except  by  confining  its  vapor 
in  a  closed  space  and  creating  a  steam 
pressure. 

The  receptacle  of  all  the  products  of 
evaporation  is  the  atmosphere;  its  affini¬ 
ty  for  the  vapors  of  water  likewise  de¬ 
pends  on  its  temperature,  and  also  on 
its  previous  condition  of  humidity. 
That  is,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  which  the  air  can  absorb  at  any 
given  temperature,  this  quantity  is 
small  at  low  temperatures  and  large  at 
high  temperatures,  and  when  a  body  of 
air  has  absorbed  all  it  can,  it  is  said  to 
be  saturated.  If  evaporation  of  water 
still  proceeds,  the  excess  of  the  vapor 
becomes  visible  as  steam  or  fog,  which 
will  be  precipitated  as  water  again  with 
the  slightest  lowering  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
varies  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to 
hour  through  a  wide  range,  and  though 
it  is  often  saturated  at  the  ordinary  out 
door  heats,  it  never  is  so  charged  with 
moisture  that  it  cannot  take  up  a  large 
quantity  additional,  if  its  temperature 
is  artificially  increased  above  the  nor¬ 
mal. 

The  speed  with  which  the  tempered 
clay  will  part  with  its  water,  then  de¬ 
pends  on  three  conditions:  1st,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  both  clay  and  air;  2nd,  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  and  3rd,  the  physi¬ 
cal  character  of  the  clay.  This  last  ele¬ 
ment  influences  the  process  by  afford¬ 
ing  a  more  or  less  easy  capillary  flow 
for  the  water  from  the  inside  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  clay.  A  tough,  finegrained, 
waxy  clay  will  retain  its  water  with 
much  more  tenacity  than  a  sandy  open 
grained  clay  placed  under  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  conditions,  just  as  a  lump  of  dough 
would  remain  damp  longer  than  a 
sponge. 

Therefore  in  considering  processes  of 
drying  we  first  observe  how  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  maintained,  and  next  note  the 
various  mechanical  economies  and  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  each. 

The  dry  floor  is  probably  the  oldest 
method  in  use  in  Ohio  to  regularly  take 
care  of  a  large  daily  output.  The  fire 
brick  makers  have  been  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  dry  floor,  and  it 
is  to-day  almost  the  only  means  em¬ 
ployed  among  them.  As  will  be  seen 
later  on,  there  are  reasons  which  make 
this  means  of  drying  especially  conveni¬ 


ent  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory 
material.  In  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  however,  no  such  special  conveni¬ 
ence  exists,  and  the  process  is  only  en¬ 
titled  to  the  prominence  which  its 
actual  excellence  and  economy  give  it. 

The  plan  of  operation  consists  in  pil¬ 
ing  the  bricks  on  the  floor,  usually  only 
one  course  deep,  and  on  their  edges  or 
ends.  The  floor  is  kept  hot  all  the  time, 
and  the  water  is  expelled  from  the 
bricks  by  the  heat  which  the  latter  is 
constantly  absorbing  from  the  floor  un¬ 
derneath.  Naturally,  the  speed  of  the 
process  depends  largely  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  employed,  and  of  course  has  a  prac¬ 
tical  limit,  indicated  by  the  cracking  of 
the  brick,  by  unequal  shrinkage  or  gen¬ 
eration  of  steam. 

This  process  is  theoretically  a  waste¬ 
ful  and  extravagant  one.  The  brick 
borrows  its  heat  by  direct  conduction 
from  the  hot  floor  beneath  it,  and  with 
very  poor  economy,  for  it  is  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  influence  of  currents  of 
heated  air,  to  carry  away  the  moisture 
which  the  heat  tends  to  drive  out  to  the 
surface.  The  air  which  plays  over  the 
heated  surface  of  the  floor,  rapidly  ab¬ 
sorbs  heat  of  course,  but  it  rises  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  heated,  and  as  the  bricks 
are  usually  only  one  course  deep  on  the 
floor,  they  are  beneath  the  line  at  which 
the  currents  of  hot  air  naturally  move. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  a 
thirsty  atmosphere,  which  would  draw 
out  the  water  rapidly  by  constant  sur¬ 
face  evaporation,  the  bricks  lie  swelter¬ 
ing  and  steaming  in  a  comparatively 
cool  atmosphere  and  are  gradually 
baked  dry.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  heat  generated  escapes  in  currents 
of  hot  air  from  the  windows,  doors  and 
ventilators,  or  passes  out  of  the  draft 
stacks  with  the  waste  gases,  without 
having  been  absorbed  by  the  dry  floor 
at  all. 

The  dry  floor,  as  it  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  used,  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  waste¬ 
ful  of  heat.  If  other  floors  above  were 
so  arranged  as  to  utilize  the  heated  air 
ascending  from  the  dry  floor,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  dried  might  be  greatly 
increased  with  no  increase  in  cost  of 
fuel.  And  if  more  than  one  course  of 
brick  were  used  on  it  at  a  time,  or  if 
racks  were  used  the  results  would  be 
better. 

However,  viewing  the  subject  from  its 
practical  side,  there  are  some  things  in 
favor  of  a  dry  floor  which  entitle  it  to 
consideration.  First,  it  is  a  cheap  form 
of  dryer;  it  can  be  constructed  largely 


from  waste  material.  Common  mud  is 
good  enough  for  its  mortar,  and  culled 
bricks  good  enough  for  its  flues;  no  new 
material  need  be  bought  on  any  brick 
yard  except  the  furnace  castings  and 
fire  brick  for  the  furnace  linings.  So 
that  in  construction  and  first  cost,  it  is 
probably  the  cheapest  plant  which  can 
be  built  to  handle  a  daily  output.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  for  many  clays,  perhaps  for  most 
clays,  it  is  a  safe  means  of  drying.  Some 
others  cannot  be  dried  on  at  all  without 
being  checked  and  cracked  to  pieces. 
The  safeness  is  largely  the  result  of  its 
bad  economy,  for  the  air  currents  which 
are  capable  of  hurrying  the  drying  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  brick  to 
any  great  extent.  Thirdly,  the  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  are  low;  in  small  works, 
it  is  usually  fired  and  tended  by  some 
one  whose  labor  is  necessary  on  some 
other  account  and  in  works  where  the 
floors  are  large  enough  to  require  the 
time  of  a  man,  day  and  night,  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  also  high  enough  to  make 
the  cost  per  M  very  reasonable.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  it  requires  only  the  lowest  grade  of 
skill  and  care  in  manipulation. 

From  these  assembled  facts  it  can  be 
seen  that  though  the  dry  floor  is  a  prim¬ 
itive  equipment,  and  an  expensive  one 
in  fuel,  yet  in  those  regions  where  slack 
and  coal  waste  is  cheap,  it  is  not  without 
its  recommendations,  and  it  is  certain 
that  many  brick  works  thus  situated 
find  it  a  cheaper  means  of  carrying  on 
the  drying  than  any  of  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  processes;  in  other  words,  in 
locations  where  fuel  is  cheap  and  money 
dear,  the  dry  floor  is  efficient,  and  vice 
versa  where  fuel  is  high;  it  is  better  to 
spend  more  money  in  a  drying  plant 
which  will  use  it  more  economically. 

In  construction,  and  design,  there  are 
a  few  points  to  observe.  First,  the  dry 
floor  should  be  long  in  the  direction  of 
its  flues — 100  feet  is  too  short — 150  feet 
is  better,  and  200  feet  is  none  too  long. 
The  longer  the  flues  are,  the  more  heat 
will  be  radiated  before  the  waste  gases 
escape.  If  the  surface  of  the  dry  floor 
needed  is  not  large,  it  is  better  to  build 
it  40  or  60  by  200  than  100  by  100,  or  80 
by  120.  Second,  the  flue  should  be 
deeper  from  the  top  of  the  floor  at  the 
fire  end,  and  come  closer  to  the  surface 
as  they  go  further  from  the  fires.  This 
is  done  to  equalize  the  heat  and  prevent 
the  floor  just  above  the  fires  from  be¬ 
coming  so  hot  as  to  crack  the  brick. 
This  is  a  good  plan,  but  if  overdone  the 
heat  will  pass  away  unabsorbed.  Where 
the  flues  are  buried  too  deep,  this  is 
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always  the  case,  no  matter  what  length 
the  floor  may  have.  Third,  the  flues 
should  be  straight  and  should  be  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  fire  hole  so  that  they 
may  be  cleaned  out  from  soot  and  ashes 
by  use  of  a  steam  blower  now  and  then. 
Fourth,  the  flues,  after  being  built 
should  be  covered  with  soft  plastic  clay 
and  well  puddled;  when  the  fires  are  lit, 
this  clay  burns  hard  and  constitutes  an 
impervious  cover  which  preserves  the 
flues,  and  when  this  clay  has  been 
burnt  hard,  then  the  floor  may  be  lev¬ 
elled  up  with  sand  and  paved  with 
bricks. 

Dry  floors  have  been  constructed  in 
various  places  using  all  kinds  of  heat 
producing  arrangements.  Cement  floors 
containing  steam  pipes  imbedded  in 
them  are  not  uncommon.  Sewer  pipes 
laid  in  cement  and  heated  by  exhaust 
steam  are  also  used;  cast  iron  plates 
covering  brick  flues  heated  by  exhaust 
steam  have  been  tried;  even  a  wrought 
iron  floor  riveted  tight  and  heated  by 
steam  underneath  has  been  built.  None 
of  these  devices  are  really  as  valuable  as 
the  old  stand-by.  They  cost  as  much 
as  a  good  dryer  would  do  and  when  fin¬ 
ished  are  not  an  economical  way  to  use 
heat. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CARTOONS  THAT  FAILED. 

Showing  How  Dolliber  Did  Not  Catch 
On  to  the  Throbbing  Public  Pulse. 


THE  preceeding  number 
of  the  Clay-Worker  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  relate  in  Dolli¬ 
ber’s  own  words  how  he  so 
masterfully  fizzled  out  in 
his  assault  pictorially  in 
the  realms  of  poesy.  This, 
the  last  of  the  series,  is 
devoted  to  poor  Dolliber’s 
maudlin  efforts  to  become 
a  successful  cartoonist. 

While  it  is  true  I  have  ap¬ 
pended  my  name  as  well  as  his  to  these 
cartoons  as  I  have  to  those  that  appeared 
before,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  did  so 
at  Dolliber’s  request.  He  said  it  might 
save  his  reputation  and  compel  me  to 
divide  with  him  the  annoyance  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  long  line  of  libel  suits. 

THE  CARTOONS  THAT  DIDN’T  SUIT. 


“Ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  (said  Dolliber, 
mind  you,)  I  had  a  faculty  of  drawing 
pictures  of  people  that  made  them  ene¬ 
mies  of  mine  for  life.  This  was  encour¬ 


aging  for  genius.  But  I  didn’t  go  into 
it  professionally  until  one  day  quite 
late  in  life — I  was  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
I  had  made  a  sketch  of  a  neighbor’s  bull 
dog.  He  was  a  choice  article  in  the 


canine  line,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  an 
unimpaired  appetite  and  a  misfit  head. 
The  dog  saw  the  sketch  and  went  mad. 
Then  1  knew  I  was  cut  out  for  the  pro¬ 
fession.  I  had  tried  my  art  on  the  dogs, 
or  rather  dog  in  the  singular.  One  dog 
was  enough. 


Luckily  (?)  I  had  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  was  running  a  weekly 
paper  in  the  interests  of  all  humanity 
in  general,  and  the  West  Side  of  Chicago 
in  particular.  He  wanted  to  elevate 
the  moral  and  political  tone  of  the  West 


Side,  thus  avoiding  the  horrible  erade 
slaughter. 

He  agreed  to  let  me  make  a  cartoon 
for  the  first  page.  The  cartoons  were  to 
be  a  foot  by  a  foot  and  a  half  square. 
The  first  one  I  made  lost  him  all  the 
subscribers  he  had  among  the  militia¬ 
men  of  the  West  Side — I  think  there 
were  nine  of  them.  But  he  let  me  keep 
right  along  with  my  cartoons  because 
the  one  that  drove  away  the  militia 
secured  him  three  additional  subscribers 
from  the  anarchistic  ranks,  four  walk¬ 
ing  delegates  of  the  soap- peddler’s 
union,  two  members  of  the  governor’s 
staff  and  a  lawyer  and  one  saloonkeeper. 
Grisly  ton,  the  publisher  of  the  “ Weekly 
West  Sider,”  was  a  persevering  cuss. 

The  second  week  I  took  a  fall  out  of 
the  democratic  party  by  means  of  a  big 
dollar  mark  cartoon  and  the  Weekly 
West  Sider  came  very  near  losing  some 
democratic  readers,  but  luckily  none 


Paris,  July  30— The  French  papers  contradict 
the  statement  that  Cardinal  Ledochowske,  the 
perfect  of  the  congregation  of  the  propaganda 
fide,  is  dead. 

could  understand  the  point  of  the  car¬ 
toon. 

I  found  during  the  few  weeks  that  I 
was  artist-in-chief  of  the  Sider,  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  caricature  the  Irish,  the 
German,  the  Jew,  the  English,  the 
French,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swede,  the 
Pole,  any  nationality,  in  fact,  except  the 
simon  pure  American.  I  forgot  to  say 
I  was  permitted  occasionally  to  take  a 
fall  out  of  the  Chinese,  until  Ah  Ling 
Wong,  the  laundry  of  West  12th  St.  in¬ 
serted  a  t.  f.  3-inch  adv.  in  the  Sider. 
And  then  I  was  shut  out  of  China. 

I  saw  that  I  had  better  tackle  subjects 
that  were  not  local  or  even  national.  It 
is  true  I  threw  a  sop  to  our  Chinese 
advertiser  by  making  a  cartoon  giving 
the  Japanese  merry  —  well,  go-round? 
which  was  quite  a  hit  although  “Chronic 
Reader”  wrote  in  to  say  that  it  was  a 
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dead  steal  from  an  abandoned  tea  chest 
that  he  had  at  home. 

Then  the  editor  of  that  moulder  of 
public  opinion  the  West  Sider  concluded 
that  it  would  be  a  rare  good  stroke  to 
print  character  figures  with  big  heads 
and  little  bodies,  portraying  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  prominent  citizens.  I  started 
in  and  made  a  fine  effort  to  begin  with. 
The  man  I  pictured  was  a  wealthy  man 
who  manufactured  brick  for  a  living.  I 
entitled  the  picture  “A  Reformed  Brick- 
maker,”  and  the  printer  got  it  “A  Re¬ 
formed  Blackmailer.”  The  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  like  all  of  his  ilk  (that  I  have 
ever  met)  was  a  large,  husky  man  with 
a  hair  trigger  temper,  and  who  would 
rather  fight  than  eat  (immediately  after 
a  hearty  meal.)  It  took  a  patrol  wagon 
full  of  policemen  to  calm  the  brick  man 
down,  but  he  had  already  done  $275 
damage  to  the  office  fixtures  besides 
making  it  necessary  for  the  assistant 
editor,  who  was  the  only  man  in  when 
the  brick  pugilist  called,  to  live  off  of 
his  accident  insurance  for  the  next  six 
weeks.  I  fled  to  the  stock  yards,  where 
I  have  friends,  until  the  brick  man  sub¬ 
sided. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  editors  and  artists 
not  to  monkey  with  brickmakers. 


But  I  did  my  Cheeve  Doover  when  I 
attempted  foreign  subjects.  When  I 
made  the  cartoon  entitled — “Cause  for 
general  rejoicing,”  I  thought  old  Ledo- 
chowski  was  some  relation  of  the  artist 
of  near-that-name,  and  was  at  the  best 
a  Brahmin  oi  Hindoo  or  Bulgarian,  or 
something  of  that  order. 

It  was  not  until  a  mob  of  enraged 
Roman  catholics  surrounded  my  studio 


that  I  discovered  that  Led  was  pretty 
near  to  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  that  is 
why  I  never  finished  a  fellowship  car¬ 
toon  of  Harrison  and  Cleveland,  which 
I  show  you  just  as  it  was  when  the  mob 
tried  to  get  at  me.” 

That  was  the  end  of  Dolliber  as  an 
artist.  I  hope  he  will  get  on  well 
in  his  new  business.  He  is  a  plumber 
now.  Charles  Lederer. 


Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  February,  1895. 

To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Unforseen  events  have  made  it  im¬ 
practicable  for  the  Pittsburgh  brick- 
makers  to  entertain  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  winter,  as  it  was  their  desire 
and  intention  to  do. 

Learning  this  fact  the  Brickmakers’ 
Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  us  a  very  cordial  invitation  to 
hold  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  in 
their  city  in  February  next. 

A  similar  invitation  has  been  received 
from  the  brickmakers  of  Philadelphia, 
but  as  we  have  held  one  very  success¬ 
ful  convention  in  the  latter  city,  and  as 
tha  city  of  Cleveland  is  much  nearer 
the  territory  from  which  we  draw  our 
largest  membership,  we  deem  it  best 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  hold  our 
next  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  be¬ 
lieving  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  for 
a  much  larger  attendance  there,  than 
at  a  more  remote  point. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  reduced  railroad  rates,  hotel 
accommodations,  etc.,  as  usual,  and 
further  announcement  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  made  subsequently. 

Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Wm.  H.  Alsip,  Tresident. 
Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


B.  W.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  writes 
that  considering  the  “hard  times,” 
they  have  had  a  very  fair  year. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


BY  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 


SHE  first  introduction  of  brick  for 
the  purpose  of  street  paving  was 
an  experiment,  and  the  city 
engineer  or  superintendent  used  such 
as  were  furnished  by  the  brick  manu¬ 
factured  without  question  or  criticism. 
The  development  of  this  industry  has 
been  so  rapid,  and  so  many  styles, 
shapes  and  qualities  of  paving  brick 
have  been  put  on  the  market  that  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  when  some 
definite  standard  should  be  adopted. 
This  is  as  necessaiy  for  the  man  who 
makes  the  brick  as  the  one  who  makes 
the  specifications.  Some  little  considera¬ 
tion  is  also  due  to  the  man  in  front  of 
whose  property  the  pavement  is  laid 
and  who  pays  the  bills.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  two 
city  engineers  whose  requirements  for 
brick  paving  are  the  same,  and  yet  the 
manufacturer  is  frequently  compelled 
to  ship  pavers  from  the  same  kiln  to  at 
least  a  half  dozen  different  towns.  This, 
of  course,  would  only  be  possible  where 
the  size  is  practically  the  same,  but  the 
next  contractor  applying  for  samples 
would  doubtless  have  a  set  of  specifica¬ 
tions  requiring  a  different  size. 

Another  would  want  the  corners 
rounded,  still  another  would  want  noth¬ 
ing  but  repressed  brick.  The  point  I 
desire  to  make  is,  that  the  time  is  rap¬ 
idly  approaching,  if  it  is  not  already 
here,  when  a  standard  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  manufacturer  wishes  to 
please  his  customers,  and  will  usually 
make  brick  of  any  shape  or  size  desired. 
If  a  city  engineer  should  require  them 
half  round,  or  three-cornered,  the  ma¬ 
chine  man  receives  a  telegraph  order 
for  the  proper  dies  or  moulds.  Until  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  diversity  in 
specifications  was  not  so  great  as  to  en¬ 
tirely  preclude  the  manufacturer  from 
in  some  way  getting  his  brick  accepted. 
But  this  year  we  have  all  had  trouble. 
Brick  that  suit  one  set  of  officials  have 
been  rejected  by  another.  One  city 
engineer  will  instruct  his  inspectors  to 
accept  no  brick  that  are  not  very  dark 
in  color,  while  another  with  equally 
good  intentions  will  instruct  that  all 
dark  brick  are  too  brittle  and  must  be 
rejected.  I  am  not  now  criticising  these 
gentlemen.  They  are  all  working  for 
the  same  object,  viz.,  to  secure;  the  best, 
but  they  work  in  different  directions, 
make  their  tests  in  different  ways  and 
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often  for  different  purposes,  and  very 
frequently  produce  widely  different 
results. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
several  manufacturers  furnish  brick  to 
several  city  engineers  at  about  the 
same  time  for  a  test  as  to  their  fitness 
for  use  as  pavers.  In  one  of  these 
tests  A’s  brick  would  stand  ahead  on 
absorption,  B’s  on  tensile  strength,  C’s 
on  the  abrasion  test  and  so  on,  while  in 
an  adjoining  city,  perhaps  on  the  same 
day  the  results  would  be  completely 
reversed.  The  manner  of  making  the 
test  would  in  each  case  be  different. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  abrasion 
test  which  is  the  only  one  that  really 
cuts  much  figure  in  a  practical  way. 
The  rattlers  used  are  of  different  sizes, 
the  iron  of  varying  weights  and  the  re¬ 
sults  necessarily  confusing.  Is  it  not 
time  to  call  a  halt,  and  in  the  interests 
of  good  pavements,  at  least  insist  on 
some  approach  to  uniformity  in  the 
requirements  of  a  good  paving  brick. 
Every  city  engineer  that  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  question  with,  would  heart¬ 
ily  co-operate  with  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  establishment  of  a  standard, 
the  requirements  of  which  would  be 
reasonable  and  at  the  same  time  be 
sufficiently  explicit  to  insure  a  good 
durable  pavement.  Every  manufacturer 
of  paving  brick  in  the  country  would 
give  a  description  of  his  brick  as  com¬ 
ing  the  nearest  to  perfection,  and  every 
city  engineer  would  give  good  reasons 
why  the  brick  he  had  described  were 
the  best.  No  brick  manufacturer  in 
the  west  could  make  brick  which  would 
be  accepted  under  all  the  specifications 
of  city  engineers  in  the  west.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  all  the  manufacturers  can  make 
a  good  durable  article  of  paving  brick, 
and  assuming  too,  that  all  city  engineers 
want  nothing  else,  has  not  the  time 
come  to  take  steps  to  get  these  men 
together?  The  diversity  of  opinion  is 
increasing  and  the  evil  effects  felt  in 
1894  will  be  greatly  increased  in  1895. 

There  must  be  a  middle  ground  on 
which  we  can  all  rest.  The  same  size 
and  shape  of  a  common  paver  that  will 
wear  best  and  last  longest  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Ohio  will  do  exactly  the  same 
in  Illinois,  or  Iowa,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  a  repressed  paver.  The  same 
radius  of  the  corners  will  produce  the 
same  results  in  different  localities.  A 
test  should  be  made  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  or 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  Columbus,  O. 


A  brick  unfit  for  use  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
because  it  will  absorb  three  ounces  of 
water  in  24  hours  should  also  be  unfit 
for  use  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  a  brick 
condemned  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  because 
it  was  overburned,  should  also  be  con¬ 
demned  in  Kansas  City.  My  object  in 
writing  this  is  to  suggest  that  an  invita¬ 
tion  be  extended  to  the  city  engineers 
of  all  cities  using  or  proposing  to  use 
brick  for  paving  purposes  to  attend  a 
session  of  the  next  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  which  shall  be  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  paving  brick  interests,  and 
that  the  question  of  a  standard  paving 
brick  be  discussed  and  if  possible  set¬ 
tled.  The  longer  the  present  independ¬ 
ence  of  action  continues  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  will  be  the  complications.  If  we 
cannot  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
gentlemen  who  make  the  specifications 
the  only  thing  remaining  for  us  is  to 
decide  for  ourselves  what  is  best  and 
make  nothing  else. 

From  correspondence  and  conver¬ 
sation  with  leading  manufacturers 
throughout  the  west,  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  sentiment  are  those  of 
a  large  majority  and  that  they  feel  as 
I  do — that  this  great  diversity  of  require¬ 
ments  must  in  some  way  be  les¬ 
sened.  I  have  carefully  refrained  from 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  size, 
shape  or  quality  of  paving  brick  best 
adapted  for  use.  I  am  willing,  however, 
to  admit  that  some  of  my  views  hereto¬ 
fore  expressed  have  been  materially 
changed,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  city  engineers  would  now  make  a 
different  list  of  requirements  for  a  num¬ 
ber  one  paver  than  they  made  two  or 
three  years  ago.  We  are  perhaps  more 
directly  interested  than  they  for  the 
reason  that  changes  in  size  or  methods 
of  manufacture  cost  us  money  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered  before 
being  enforced. 


True  Happiness  Depends  Not  So  Much 
On  What  We  Have,  As  How  We 
Like  It. 


The  prince  passed  by.  A  careless  boy, 

As  he  watched  him  ride  away, 

Thought,  “O,  for  a  taste  of  the  boundless  joy 
Where  the  prince  must  feast  each  day.” 

And  a  great  hope  burned  in  his  youthful  heart 
To  sometime  play  in  a  prince’s  part. 

The  prince  passed  by  ;  his  heart  was  sad 
With  a  thousand  cares  oppressed  ; 

“To  be  once  more  like  that  happy  lad 
And  freed  from  this  deep  unrest, 

I’d  give  all  the  sorry  hopes  of  men ; 

Alas  !  that  youth  comes  not  again.” 

— Nixon  Waterman  in  Chicago  Journal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPON DENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  18  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


Patent  Office  Vagaries— The  Old  Dutch 
Kiln  Presented  as  a  New  and 
Novel  Invention. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States 
Court,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  Nov.  18, 
1893,  by  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  attorney  for 
John  Kinzel,  against  the  Leuttrell 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  E.  D.  Davis  attorney 
for  the  defendents  for  infringement  of 
patent  rights,  and  resultant  damages  to 
the  amount  of  about  $5,000,  for  the  use 
of  a  certain  brick  kiln  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  specifications  and  for  which 
he  had  been  granted  a  patent,  num¬ 
bered  471,769,  1891. 

Mr.  Kinzel  in  his  claims  and  proof, 
set  forth  that  he  had  discovered  and  in¬ 
vented  a  new  and  useful  device  for  the 
burning  of  brick. 

That  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
method  of  using  bituminous  coal  as  the 
exclusive  fuel  for  drying,  sweating  or 
watersmoking,  and  burning  of  brick. 

That  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  or  method  of  burning  bricks  with 
coal,  using  grate  bars,  and  ash  pits 
under  the  ordinary  arch  of  green  bricks. 

That  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
method  of  using  a  permanent  wall  of 
brick  in  which  were  built  the  furnace 
doors  and  grate  bars,  underneath  which 
was  an  ash  pit. 

That  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  meth¬ 
od  of  burning  coal  on  grate  bars  dropped 
in  a  channel  or  fire  box  of  uncertain 
width  and  depth,  varying  from  16  to  18 
inches  in  width  to  one  foot  in  depth, 
and  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length,  from 
front  to  rear  in  the  kiln  floor. 

He  also  set  forth  in  his  proof  that  he 
was  the  inventor  who  had  discovered 
and  named  (and  thereby  the  godfather 
of?)  The  Dutch  Kiln  or  Dutch  Oven  for 
brick  burning. 

He  also  set  forth  in  his  claim  that  he 
«* 

was  the  inventor  who  had  discovered, 
that  by  raising  his  furnace  door  from 
three  to  five  inches  above  the  ends  of 
the  grate  bars  he  could  poke  the  fire  with¬ 
out  opening  the  door! 

The  defendants  set  up  as  a  defense  to 
said  suit: 

1.  That  the  kiln  which  they  were  us¬ 
ing  did  not  in  any  way  constitute  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  complainant’s  kiln. 
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2.  That  the  patent  of  the  complainant 
was  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  it  con¬ 
tained  no  new  or  useful  invention  or 
improvement. 

That  it  had  been  in  use  all  over  the 
older  settled  portion  of  the  United 
States  for  a  great  many  years.  And  that 
even  if  it  had  any  patentable  features 
the  complainant  had  abandoned  the 
same  to  the  public  by  allowing  various 
persons  to  publicly  use  the  same  for 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  time 
application  for  a  patent  was  made. 

Proof  was  taken  upon  these  issues 
and  the  contentions  of  the  defendants 
were  fully  sustained  in  all  respects. 
And  upon  the  trial  of  said  cause,  Judge 
Key  held  the  patent  in  question  to  be 
invalid  and  dismissed  the  bill. 

A  study  of  this  case  by  brickmakers 
might  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  in 
various  ways. 

The  kiln  in  question  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  old  well  known 
Philadelphia  or  Dutch  kiln  which  has 
been  in  use  time  out  of  mind,  and  for 
aught  we  know  older  than  the  United 
States  patent  laws. 

There  are  very  many  patents  asked 
and  granted,  that  undoubtedly  are  new 
to  the  party  who  seeks  to  obtain  the 
patent,  and  not  until  the  matter  is  con¬ 
tested  in  a  court  of  equity  is  it  suspect¬ 
ed  that  the  vendor  of  the  patent  is  at 
fault  in  the  matter. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  good 
mechanics  who  are  endowed  with  a  fair 
degree  of  inventive  genius,  and  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  education  whose  knowledge  of 
patents  and  patent  laws  is  limited  to 
the  grant  and  sale  of  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  device. 

These  are  the  ones  who  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  great  discoverers,  and 
soon  to  be  great  possessors  of  wealth 
and  distinction. 

The  case  in  question  was  of  thiskind> 
the  patentee  asked  for  a  patent  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  described  kiln,  and  it  was  granted 
upon  payment  of  requisite  fees,  etc.  It 
was  shown  is  his  evidence  that  his  entire 
knowledge  of  brickmaking  and  burning 
had  been  gained  by  his  own  experiments 
without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
county  in  which  he  lived. 

Had  he  been  a  student  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  its  literature,  he  might  to¬ 
day  be  both  better  informed  and  richer. 

In  the  granting  of  a  patent  on  a  device 
as  old  and  obsolete  as  the  old  Dutch 
kiln,  so  called,  it  would  seem  that  some 
one  connected  with  the  Patent  Office  is 
chargeable  with  gross  carelessness  or 


ignorance,  or  perhaps  complicity  in  the 
matter  of  granting  patents  on  invalid 
claims. 

The  claimant  for  patent  had  no  more 
grounds  on  which  to  set  up  a  case,  than 
the  milliner  would  have  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  shape  of  next  spring’s  bonnets; 
or  the  tailor  has  in  the  cut  and  style  of 
this  winter’s  overcoat. 

Any  patentable  invention  must  have 
one  or  more  of  four  points  on  which  to 
claim  exclusive  right. 

First,  It  must  be  a  new  contrivance 
applied  to  new  ends. 

Second,  Or  a  new  contrivance  applied 
to  old  ends  or  objects. 

Third,  Or  new  combinations  of  old 
parts  whether  relating  to  material,  ob¬ 
jects  or  processes. 

Fourth,  New  methods  of  applying  a 
well  known  object. 

There  must  also  be  some  display  of 
ingenuity  in  the  method  or  process, 
with  the  definite  object  in  view  always 
of  its  being  economic  or  expeditious 
over  already  known  methods. 

It  must  possess  some  degree  of  utility 
and  novelty,  although  the  degree  of 
utility  may  not  be  great.  If  the  process 
or  method  is  devoid  of  novelty  altogeth¬ 
er  the  case  is  at  once  doubtful,  and  is 
usually  or  should  be  declared  invalid, 
or  unpatentable  by  expert  examiners. 

Waplington  To  Crary, 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

Any  man  with  an  inquiring  mind 
and  sixty-five  years,  or  more,  of  practical 
experience  in  a  brickyard  is  entitled  to 
be  heard,  and  to  a  large  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  when  he  speaks  or  writes  on  the 
subject  of  his  life-long  toil  and  study; 
but,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  this 
length  of  time  is  quite  inadequate  to 
enable  him  to  steer  clear  of  misconcep¬ 
tion  and  error.  This  is  applicable  to  all. 

We  fall  into  many  errors  by  miscon¬ 
struing  terms.  Let  Father  Crary  and  I 
but  have  a  clear  understanding  of  terms, 
and  it  will  to  a  certain  extent  reconcile 
our  opinions. 

In  last  July  Clay-Worker,  Mr.  Crary 
says,  “I  will  only  say  that  clay  has  a 
powerful  affinity  for  ammonia  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid,”  etc.  Affinity  is  the  term  I 
stumbled  at,  when  I  said  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Clay-Worker  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  such  affinity.  I  presumed  of  course, 
chemical  affinity  was  meant. 

Mr.  Crary  replies  in  October  Clay- 
Worker  and  fortifies  his  assertion  about 
the  affinity  of  clay,  ammonia  and  carbon¬ 
ic  acid  by  quoting  Prof.  Youman’s  class 


book  of  chemistry  (page  123),  “Clay 
possesses  the  valuable  property  of  con¬ 
densing  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere.” 

This  assertion  occurs  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  class  book  published  in  1852. 
I  find  no  such  statement  in  a  later  edi¬ 
tion  published  in  1884  by  the  same 
publishers,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Crary  says  further  in  this  same 
reply,  “As  ammonia  is  constantly 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  matter, 
and  as  clay  is  a  powerful  absorbent,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  say  that  it  absorbs 
ammonia. 

Now  Father,  in  the  first  four  lines  of 
your  reply  (Crary  to  Waplington)  you 
say,  “Waplington  wishes  to  know  how 
it  is  that  clay  will  absorb  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia.”  Certainly  I  am  not 
averse  to  such  information,  but  I  did 
not  ask  for  it,  nor  did  I  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  clay  possessing  the  property 
of  condensing  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid,  but  it  is  the  affinity  of  clay  for 
these  substances  that  I  am  in  doubt 
about,  which  you  will  find  by  reading 
my  letter  again. 

I  infer  from  your  reply  in  October 
Clay-Worker,  that  to  you  the  terms 
affinity,  condensation  and  absorption, 
are  synonymous,  with  me  they  are  far 
from  it. 

I  am  free  to  confess  my  ignorance  as 
to  why  a  kiln  of  burning  brick  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  locality  will  prevent  sickness 
attacking  the  men  working  near  it,  fur¬ 
ther,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  fact,  it  is 
quite  new  to  me. 

I  do  not  desire  to  pose  as  an  authority 
before  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  to  teach  the  infant 
class,  while  I  can. 

Catalysis,  etc.,  is  foreign  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand — so  it  appears  to  me — 1 
therefore  pass  it  over. 

W.  Waplington. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

This  has  been  a  year  of  small  opera¬ 
tions  in  building.  Last  spring  big 
operations  were  talked  of  but  not 
attempted.  This  fall  they  have  been 
more  seriously  talked  of  but  not  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  until  next  spring.  That  there 
will  be  a  rush  then  is  evident.  People 
are  fretful  of  delay.  Here  are  two  sea¬ 
sons  gone.  Must  we  have  another? 
Oar  thoasands  of  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  are  all  quite  busy,  not  full  in 
many  cases,  but  work  is  gradually  im¬ 
proving,  and  we  expect  a  fair  winter. 
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The  larger  brick  manufactuieis  ha\e 
done  well  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co.  has  bounded 
ahead  of  all  competitors.  Their  equip¬ 
ment  and  organization  is  supurb.  The 
Peerless  Company, with  its  fancy  brands 
comes  close  up  in  the  volume  of  busin¬ 
ess  done.  Both  Companies  have  able 
officers  at  the  head.  Our  brickmakers 
do  not  receive  the  credit  they  deserve  in 
improving  and  cheapening  brick.  They 
have  taken  us  away  from  the  old- 
fashioned  dull  red  brick  and  have  given 
us  shapes,  sizes  and  colors  suggestive  of 
art  and  taste,  of  which  our  fathers,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  grandfathers,  never 
even  dreamed.  Brick  are  now  made  as 
mottled  as  a  Sea  gull’s  egg,  or  any  of  the 
varying  tints  of  the  autumn  leaf.  This, 
all  brickmakers  know,  is  done  by  the 
mixture  of  clays  and  by  adding  certain 
metallic  ingredients  to  the  clay  after 
the  latter  has  been  giound  to  the  finest 
powder,  using  the  word  “finest”  in  a 
general  sense. 

Of  late  years  the  appearance  of  our 
residence  streets  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  building  of  brick  struct¬ 
ures  of  diversified  colors.  The  Reading 
Terminal  Station  at  12th  and  Market 
Streets,  has  been  largely  constructed 
of  a  pink  brick,  manufactured  by  a 
New  Jersey  concern.  The  Pennsylvania 
Station  on  Broad  Street,  presents  a 
beautiful  facade  of  deep  red  brick, which 
gives  it  a  rich  appearance  and  one 
which  will  stand  age  perhaps,  better 
than  lighter  brick. 

The  Monteith  Brick  Co.,  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  have  secured  an  order  for  10,000,000 
brick.  This  will  crowd  them  until 
next  month. 

A  new  cement  works  of  very  large 
dimensions  has  been  established  at 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River,  opposite  Easton.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  are  Elkins,  Evrett  and  Garrecht 
of  Philadelphia.  The  capital  stock  is 
$300,000. 

Our  leading  brickmakers  expect  to  do 
a  fair  amount  of  work  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  wage  question  is  removed 
from  discussion  until  next  spring. 
What  may  come  then  we  will  not  talk 
about.  If  times  improvers  now  seems  they 
will,  we  must  count  on  some  readjust¬ 
ment  of  wages,  but  brickmakers,  carpen¬ 
ters  and  other  branches  of  the  building 
trades  have  been  reduced  very  little. 

Considerable  repair  work  is  to  be 
done  during  the  winter.  Enterprise 
was  frightened  last  spring,  but  next 
spring  several  big  operations  will  be 


undertaken.  Brickyard  machinery  and 
equipment  is  going  through  a  gradual 
evolution.  Old  machines  and  old 
methods  are  too  costly.  New  machines 
are  cheap  in  comparison.  More  new 
yards  are  to  be  established  next  spring. 
In  some  cases  the  purchases  have  been 
made  of  the  land  and  the  machinery 
contracted  for.  Brickmakers  will  be 
satisfied  with  narrow  margins ;  they 
know  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction. 
Prices  have  come  down  never  to  return 
to  old  levels.  It  is  not  best  they  should. 

Our  City  Hall  tower  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  The  bronze  cast  of  Wm.  Penn 
has  been  disjointed  ready  to  be  raised 
to  his  stand  where  for  ages  to  come  he 
will  look  over  the  city  he  did  so  much 
to  make.  It  is  36  feet  high.  The  tower 
iron  work  is  nearly  finished.  Anon. 

Brickyard  Construction. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

After  the  proper  location  the  next 
thing  that  presents  itself  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  works.  The  question  arises 
at  once  how  much  should  be  spent  to 
make  the  business  pay  or  should  the 
best  or  the  cheapest  methods  be  resort¬ 
ed  to?  There  is  a  happy  medium  in  all 
.  things  and  especially  in  the  brickyard. 
The  good  substantial  machinery,  etc., 
should  be  selected,  and  the  complicated 
and  theoretical  rejected. 

The  power  should  exceed  the  require¬ 
ments  by  ten  horse  power  unless  more 
power  is  required  by  the  addition  of 
new  machinery  in  the  future.  The 
plain  strong  engine  with  few  wearing 
parts  is  preferred  to  the  more  compli¬ 
cated.  The  dust  and  hardships  most 
engines  are  subject  to  in  brickyard  work 
make  the  plain  ones  desirable.  The 
wearing  of  engine  by  dust  dropping  on 
it  and  the  danger  of  fire  from  the  boilers 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  the  engine 
in  a  close  room  and  the  boiler  encased 
in  brick  work,  with  sheet  iron  roof, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  factory.  The 
entire  machinery  of  the  works  should 
be  run  from  a  line  shaft  which  enters 
the  engine  room  at  one  end  on  which  is 
the  pulley  and  main  driving  belt  from 
engine.  By  hanging  this  shafting  sepa¬ 
rate  from  building  on  bents  placed  on 
solid  foundations,  it  can  be  kept  well 
lined  and  bearings  all  true. 

The  first  machine  attached  to  this 
shafting  is  the  dry  pan  or  some  machine 
to  grind  clay  but  as  we  cannot  describe 
all  kinds  of  grinding  machinery  we 
adopt  the  dry  pan  which  is  so  univer¬ 
sally  used  in  fire  and  paving  brick 


works.  The  iron  framed  pan  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  rigidity,  durability,  ease  in 
holding  parts  in  position,  trueness  of 
scrapers  with  reference  to  screen  plates 
and  rim,  and  capacity  are  qualities  nec¬ 
essary  to  good  work  and  economy.  The 
pan  should  be  set  on  a  firm  foundation 
of  brick  work  with  frame  well  anchored 
down.  The  elevator  should  travel  about 
200  feet  per  minute  and  stand  at  an 
angle  of  30°. 

For  most  clays  the  greatest  capacity 
can  be  obtained  from  a  dry  pan  by  us¬ 
ing  a  revolving  screen,  by  the  use 
of  which  all  the  dust  is  extracted 
from  the  clay  passing  up  the  eleva¬ 
tor  and  the  tailings  returning  to  pan  are 
all  coarse  material.  The  clogging  of 
screen  plates  in  pan  is  very  much  due 
to  the  return  of  enough  fine  dust  from 
screen  to  bind  coarser  particles  together. 
The  screen  should  be  about  six  feet 
long,  forty  inches  diameter  at  one  end 
and  thirty  at  the  other  and  revolve  thir¬ 
ty  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  dust  from  the  screen  reaches  re¬ 
ceiving  end  of  pug  mill  through  a  fun¬ 
nel  shaped  bin  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
half  a  days  tun.  The  open  topped  pug 
mill  is  preferable.  The  importance  of 
thoroughly  tempering  the  clay  before 
reaching  the  brick  machine,  no  brick- 
maker  can  dispute.  By  using  the  open 
topped  pug  mill  the  temper  of  the  clay 
can  be  changed  and  be  kept  more  uni¬ 
form.  The  tempered  clay  from  pug 
mill  should  drop  from  ends  of  mill  into 
hopper  of  brick  machine. 

There  are  many  good  brick  machines 
that  could  profitably  be  used,  but  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  describe 
any  make  of  brick  machines,  but  will 
state  in  general  terms,  that  for  paving 
brick  we  prefer  the  end  cut  and  for  fire 
brick  the  side  cut  stiff  mud  machine. 
Near  the  brick  machine  we  would  locate 
power  represses  sufficient  for  the  capaci¬ 
ty  desired. 

The  brick  as  they  come  from  brick 
machine  are  best  handled  by  piling  on 
tables  beside  power  represses,  and 
passed  through  same;  and  from  them 
loaded  on  cars  on  other  side.  These 
cars  are  passed  through  tunnels — the 
receiving  end  being  near  the  represses 
and  the  other  end  near  kilns.  There 
should  be  an  incline  of  one  inch  in 
twelve  feet  from  the  repress  to  kiln 
door.  The  building  covering  the  ma¬ 
chinery  should  be  large  enough  to  give 
plenty  of  room  to  work  around  ma¬ 
chines  and  be  provided  with  plenty  of 
light. 
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The  kilns  best  suited  for  fire  brick 
are  round  down  draft  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  for  paving  brick 
the  long  rectangular  kiln  is  preferable. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  short  letter,  or  a 
letter  of  moderate  length,  to  give  the 
reasons  for  using  a  certain  class  of  ma¬ 
chines,  tunnels,  kiln,  etc.,  and  for  that 
reason  will  try  to  describe  separately 
the  different  parts  of  a  paving  and  fire 
brick  works  in  future  letters. 

Land  O’  Flowers. 


The  Situation  At  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay  -Worker  : 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  political  situation  just  at  this  time, 
but,  remembering  what  occurred  at  the 
Auditorium  last  winter  as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Harriman’s  speech  at  the  Powwow 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  it  is 
wiser  to  maintain  a  discreet  silence  on 
matters  political.  However,  those  of  us 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Harri- 
man  then,  are  now  justified  in  feeling 
very  much  elated  over  the  results  of  the 
recent  elections.  For  myself  I  must  say 
that  I  regard  the  verdict  in  the  light  of 
a  vindication  of  Mr.  Harriman’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  heartily  congratulate  him 
thereon. 

In  regard  to  the  general  business  sit¬ 
uation  in  Chicago  I  fail  to  see  that  there 
has  been  any  very  marked  advance 
made.  It  is  often  stated  in  the  news¬ 
papers  that  business  is  improving  and 
reviving,  but  in  the  aggregate  this  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  The  reports  of 
railroad  earnings  of  the  best  lines  show 
a  decrease  in  the  large  majority  of  cases. 
The  clearings  in  the  Chicago  banks  for 
the  week  ending  November  2nd  show  a 
decrease  of  $1,918,760.89  over  that  of  the 
preceding  month.  The  stock  markets 
show  a  falling  off  in  the  prices  of  most 
of  the  very  best  securities,  and  the  bear 
element  seems  to  have  been  largely  in 
control.  Any  considerable  change  in 
the  business  situation  for  the  better 
must  show  itself  through  the  bank 
clearings  and  the  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  bankers  of  the  country  are 
overstocked  with  money,  and  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  loans  where  they  had  hoped 
for  an  increase.  While  it  is  universally 
accepted  that  business  is  dull,  there  is 
a  strong  hope  expressed  by  business 
men  since  election  that  there  will  soon 
be  a  moderate  improvement. 

The  situation  in  building  lines  since 
my  last  letter  I  am  glad  to  say  has 
shown  a  very  satisfactory  increase  and 


improvement.  '  There  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  the  number  of 
buildings  projected,  as  well  as  in  their 
size  and  cost.  Permits  were  taken  out 
in  October  for  786  buildings,  extending 
over  a  frontage  of  19,261  feet;  the  build¬ 
ings  to  cost  $3,059,340,  being  an  increase 
of  150  in  the  number  of  buildings,  2,834 
feet  in  frontage,  and  $1,325,640  in  cost. 
These  figures  show  a  gain  over  the 
month  of  September  of  7,102  feet  front¬ 
age  and  $492,590  in  cost.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  capitalists  and  people  desir¬ 
ing  to  build  are  at  last  taking  advantage 
of  the  very  low  prices  of  material,  and 
enquiry  among  material  dealers  estab¬ 
lishes  this  fact. 

The  prices  of  common  building  brick 
have  advanced  a  little,  and  all  dealers 
and  manufacturers  are  now  asking  $5 
per  M.  This  is  an  advance  of  about  25 
cents  per  M  during  the  last  month. 
Pressed  and  repressed  brick  are  still 
selling  at  the  lowest  prices  dealers  seem 
to  be  able  to  make.  Cosmopolitan. 


A  Visitor’s  Views. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  August  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  has  just-arrived,  which  reminds 
me  that  my  subscription  is  due  and  * 
hasten  to  send  it  along,  as  I  do  not  want 
you  to  stop  the  paper  and  mark  me  as  a 
defaulter,  for  the  more  I  see  of  the 
Clay-Worker  the  more  I  like  it,  and 
the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  it 
during  the  past  year  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  good. 

Last  year  I  found  that  the  Clay- 
Worker  was  of  eminent  use  to  me  for  I 
paid  a  visit  to  your  world  renowned 
World’s  Fair,  in  Chicago,  visiting  Cleve¬ 
land,  Buffalo  and  New  York  by  the  way. 

I  had  a  copy  of  the  Clay-Worker  with 
me,  and  from  its  advertisements  I  found 
out  quite  a  number  of  machine  men,  to 
whom  I  introduced  myself  as  having 
known  them  through  your  valuable 
paper.  It  served  as  my  passport  while 
in  the  States. 

I  also  did  not  fail  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Mr.  D.  Y.  Purington,  who  gladly  gave 
me  a  pleasant  half  hour;  also  had  a 
pleasant  chat  with  the  now  president  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Mr.  Alsip.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  I  instantly  recognized 
from  having  seen  their  portraits  in  the 
Clay-Worker,  so  you  see  that  your 
paper  is  a  great  power  for  good,  and  I 
wish  it  every  prosperity. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
high  standard  quality  of  brick  that  are 
made  in  the  States.  I  consider  them  to 


be  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  was  also 
amazed  at  the  great  strides  you  have 
made  in  terra  cotta  work.  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  an  interesting  study  in 
terra  cotta,  and  I  spent  many  hours  in 
that  city  admiring  the  fine  brick  build¬ 
ings.  They  certainly  were  an  eye  opener 
to  a  New  Zealander. 


Among  Detroit  Brickmakers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  last  kiln  has  been  burned  and  all 
the  yards  have  closed  for  the  season, 
fairly  well  stocked. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  several  plants  will  be 
equipped  with  the  pallet  rack  system  by 
next  season. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  many 
brickyard  laborers  idle,  at  the  least  cal¬ 
culation,  there  are  800  out  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  kiln  shed  of  the  Hall  &  Wolf  Co., 
was  considerably  damaged  by  fire,  ca  used 
by  the  heat  of  a  kiln  that  was  nearly 
burned. 

The  market  still  continues  good  with 
fair  prospects  for  a  heavy  fall  demand. 
Prices  remain  unchanged,  common  sell¬ 
ing  at  $4.50,  select  $5.50,  stock  $6.00. 

Mrs.  Peter  Burns,  wife  of  one  of  De¬ 
troit’s  early  brickmakers,  had  her  house 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  2nd 
inst. 

Charles  P.  Collins,  of  Archer  &  Collins 
a  prosperous  brickmaking  firm  of  this 
city,  was,  at  the  last  election  elected  to 
the  office  of  sheriff  by  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

The  three  new  government  buildings 
at  Fort  Wayne  are  nearly  finished  and 
present  a  handsome  appearance.  R.  H. 
Hall  was  the  lucky  one  to  capture  the 
contract  to  furnisji  the  brick — about 
600,000  in  all. 

Fred  C.  Wolf,  of  whom  there  was  an 
excellent  likeness  in  the  September  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Clay-Worker,  and  who  was 
married  last  month,  has  just  returned 
from  an  extended  tour  through  the  East, 
and  now  occupies  a  stylish  residence  on 
Central  Avenue,  which  was  built  for  the 
occasion.  We  offer  our  hearty  congrat¬ 
ulations  and  trust  he  will  enjoy  a  long 
and  happy  future. 

Dorothy  Dale. 


“Brickmaker  to  the  President,”  J.  C. 
Adams,  of  this  city,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
will  probably  be  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house,  a  position  he  is  eminently  well 
qualified  to  fill. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

In  accordance  with  the  proclamation 
of  the  Nation’s  Chief  Executive,  Thurs¬ 
day  the  29th  inst.,  will  be  observed  as  a 
day  of  general  Thanksgiving. 

He  lives  not  half  who  lives  insensible 
of  the  many  mercies  which  crown  every 
year  of  his  existence.  To  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  well  instructed,  even  the  less 
pleasant  experiences  of  life  are  not 
without  compensation. 

We  count  him  a  dolt  in  school  who 
regards  the  discipline  and  hard  lessons 
imposed  upon  him,  as  burdens  to  be 
borne  only  because  they  must.  Such  a 
youth  lives  only  for  the  present  hour 
preferring  the  unsatisfying  pleasures  of 
truancy  to  the  solid  enjoyment  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  which  will  fit  him 
for  the  higher  ranks  of  men.  The  com¬ 
ing  man,  he  who  is  to  be  a  man  among 
men,  is  not  insensible  to  the  rigid  rules 
of  the  school,  and  he  may  even  chafe 
under  them  at  times,  nor  are  the  hard 
problems  which  he  must  solve  always 
just  what  he  would  prefer,  but  he 
endures  all  with  cheerfulness  because 
he  sees  in  them  that  development  which 
fits  him  for  manhood. 

So  the  thoughtful  business  man  does 
not  rebel  against  experiences  which 
may  not  in  themselves  be  agreeable. 
Hence  even  those  who  have  had  losses 
and  sorrows,  have  occasion  to  be  thank¬ 
ful,  because  of  the  mental  and  spiritual 
development  they  have  wrought,  if  they 
have  been  properly  received. 


But  in  addition  to  the  individual  oc¬ 
casions  for  thanksgiving,  there  is  great 
propriety  in  our  Chief  Magistrate’s  call 
to  us  to  render  thanksgiving  as  a  Na¬ 
tion  for  the  aggregate  mercies  and  bless¬ 
ings  we  have  enjoyed.  Though  war 
even  is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil,  its 
good  is  purchased  at  such  a  cost  that 
we  are  thankful  for  the  peace  which 
has  prevailed  within  our  own  borders 
and  with  other  nations.  Our  flag  floats 
over  all  seas  and  is  everywhere  honored. 
For  this,  we  give  thanks. 

Though  in  some  localities  crops  have 
not  been  as  abundant  as  usual,  yet  as  a 
whole,  we  have  seldom  harvested  such 
a  crop  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  For 
this,  we  give  thanks. 

Under  any  condition,  that  chapter  in 
our  continuous  existence  which  we  call 
death,  is  attended  with  sorrow,  even 
though  it  be  the  going  hence  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  but  when  death  comes  in 
troops,  as  when  some  devastating  pesti¬ 
lence  rages,  it  is  dreadful.  We  have  not 
been  visited  with  pestilence.  For  this, 
let  us  give  thanks. 

In  common  with  those  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  manufacturing,  the  clay- 
workers  of  America  have  felt  the  pinch 
of  business  depression  during  the  year 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  but  with  com¬ 
paratively  few  exceptions,  they  have 
weathered  the  financial  storms  bravely. 
No  great  industrial  interest  has  fared 
better,  and  as  there  are  now  unmistaka¬ 
ble  signs  of  returning  prosperity,  let 
us  one  and  all,  with  thankful  hearts, 
prepare  for  the  busier,  better  times  to 
come. 


THE  NEXT  N.  B.  M.  A.  CONVENTION, 

The  official  announcement  of  the 
selection  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the  place 
where  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  February  next,  is 
given  on  page  452  of  this  issue. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  acted 
very  wisely  in  accepting  the  invitation 
to  meet  in  Ohio’s  chief  city.  Cleveland’s 
central  location  will  enable  many  to 
attend  the  next  convention  who  would 
not  have  done  so  had  the  Convention 
been  held  farther  east. 

The  brickmakers  of  Cleveland  are 
well  organized  and  are  already  arrang¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
expected  guests.  A  large  attendance  is 
anticipated  notwithstanding  the  dull 
times,  and  a  warm  reception  will  be  ac¬ 
corded  each  and  every  delegate. 


ANY  COLOR  SO  IT’S  RED. 

Our  most  able  and  amiable  contribu¬ 
tor  “R.  Brick”  Morrison,  takes  us  severe¬ 
ly  to  task  in  a  private  letter  for  having 
intimated  editorially  in  the  October 
issue,  that  we  considered  his  interesting 
contribution  in  that  number,  espousing 
the  cause  of  red  brick,  as  partisan  in 
character,  and  refutes  the  fair  impeach¬ 
ment  by  enclosing  to  us  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Rome  Brick  Co.,  of  which 
“R.  Brick”  has  been  superintendent  for 
a  term  of  years,  announcing  the  fact 
that  they  manufacture  brick  of  various 
colors,  buff  and  gray  as  well  as  red.  So 
of  course,  Mr.  Morrison  speaks  from  a 
purely  disinterested  standpoint. 

Whatever  conclusions  our  readers 
may  reach  as  to  the  merits  of  “Red  vs. 
Party-Colored  Brick,”  one  thing  we  feel 
sure  they  will  all  readily  concede, 
namely,  that“R.  Brick”  is  the  best  read 
brick  on  this  continent.  No  other  in¬ 
dividual  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
literature  of  the  bnckmaking  cr$£t  as 
he,  and  his  writings  are  always  so  prac¬ 
tical  and  instructive  that  our  readers 
prize  them  very  highly.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  he  should  rest  content  knowing 
that,  regardless  of  any  transitory  fad, 
his  “Hints”  are  always  read. 

REBUILDING  OF  OUR  TOWNS  AND 
CITIES. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.  Many  of  us  have  been  living  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  ill  wind.  The 
depressed  financial  situation,  the  hard 
times,  the  product  of  fool  legislation, 
and  various  other  circumstances — we 
assign  the  cause  to  the  nearest  thing  at 
hand;  many  things  are  measurably  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  ill  wind  has  depressed 
prices  and  among  other  things  it  has 
made  better  building  possible.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  substantial  building  being 
done  throughout  the  country  and  it  is 
being  handled  exceedingly  well.  Where 
wooden  joist  and  wood  floor  apd  parti¬ 
tion  construction  were  used  before,  we 
now  find  the  impulse  to  use  steel  sur¬ 
rounded  with  burned  clay  and  in  other 
ways  to  develop  fire  proof  structures. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  educational 
impulse,  which  comes  about  from  the 
cheapness  of  building  materials  at  this 
time.  It  is  something  which  will  last. 
The  pacers  being  set.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  go  backward.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  with  a  material  and  in  a 
way  to  make  a  fire  proof  construction  at 
about  the  same  cost  as  a  brick  bqilding 
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with  wood  joist  and  floor  and  partition 
construction  so  common  during  recent 
years.  The  real  meaning  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Say 
one  is  inclined  to  put  up  an  office 
building,  he  can  construct  such  a  struc¬ 
ture  at  about  the  same  cost;  using  fire 
proof  material  that  was  possible  a  short 
time  ago  using  only  inflammable  inter¬ 
nal  construction.  This  means  that  the 
man  who  builds  to-day  can  depopulate 
the  structures  put  up  a  few  years  ago. 
He  can  build  and  equip  a  first  class 
structure  at  a  relatively  low  price.  He 
can  afford  to  rent  it  at  the  same  price 
that  is  now  charged  for  relatively  inferior 
buildings.  Of  course  people  will  go  into 
fire  proof  structures.  They  will  go  into 
buildings  which  are  practically  vaults. 
Burned  clay  and  steel  are  as  cheap  as 
were  brick  and  wood  a  few  years  ago, 
this  will  practically  mean  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  all  our  towns  and  cities,  where 
the  best  construction  is  not  common. 
No  one  who  is  not  purchasing  steel  for 
constructive  purposes  has  an  idea  at 
what  a  low  price  that  product  can  be 
purchased  at  the  present  time.  As 
stated  before,  this  really  implies  a 
modern  building  revolution.  Steel  and 
clay  are  cheap,  steel  and  clay  will  be 
universal.  Having  once  started  in  this 
direction,  the  spirit  of  good  construction 
will  remain  with  us.  There  will  be  no 
turning  back. 


A  REMINDER  OF  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR 

Our  German  cote mporary,  Die  Toepfei 
and  Zieglet-Zeitung  has  favored  us  with  a 
copy  of  “The  Brick  and  Clayware  Indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States  and  the  Cera¬ 
mic  Exhibits  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  1893.”  The  book 
contains  180  pages  clearly  printed  in 
Latin  letters  and  makes  one  wonder 
why  the  publishers  do  not  use  the  same 
type  for  their  journal.  There  are  172 
illustrations  in  the  text  and  13  plates, 
all  of  which  are  remarkably  clear,  artis¬ 
tic  and  well  selected. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  painstaking  investigation  of 
Architect  K.  Duemmler,  of  Berlin,  who 
visited  this  country  during  the  World’s 
Fair  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Toepfer  und  Ziegler  Zeitung  in  which 
paper  his  reports  have  appeared  weekly 
for  the  past  year  and  are  now,  by  request 
collected  and  arranged  in  the  volume 
before  us.  These  reports  not  only  de¬ 
scribe  the  exhibits  at  the  Fair  of  inter¬ 
est  to  clayworkers,  but  also  the  methods 


of  manufacture  of  all  the  ceramic  wares 
produced  in  the  United  States,  as  ob¬ 
tained  by  actual  observation  in  the 
most  prominent  establishments,  togeth¬ 
er  with  a  description  of  the  machines 
and  tools  in  use  clearly  explained  and 
illustrated  in  detail. 

The  clayworkers  of  Germany  must 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Duemmler 
for  his  able  and  successful  labors  in 
their  behalf  and  likewise  to  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  for  furnishing  the  means  to  carry 
out  such  an  undertaking.  There  proba¬ 
bly  does  not  exist  in  any  language  such 
a  clear  and  elaborate  picture  of  the 
ceramic  industries  of  a  country  prepared 
for  the  craftsmen  of  another  country. 
The  influence  of  this  work  will  unques¬ 
tionably  effect  an  improvement  in  many 
of  the  methods  of  German  clayworking. 
It  would  be  fortunate  for  us  also  if  some 
one  would  “do”  the  clayworking  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  old  World  for  the 
American  clayworkers,  as  Mr.  Duemm¬ 
ler  has  done  ours  for  the  Germans. 


THE  PAVING  BRICK  INTERESTS. 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
have  formed  an  association  for  mutual 
benefit  and  protection.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  paving  brick 
trust  is  contemplated,  or  that  those  in¬ 
terested  propose  to  form  a  “combine” 
for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  unreasonable  prices  for  their 
products,  though  there  may  be  a  need 
for  organized  effort  to  prevent  ruinous 
competition.  There  are  various  features 
of  the  paving  brick  business  that  are 
crude  and  place  the  individual  manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  mercy  of  municipal 
officers  who  are  not  always  as  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest  as  they  might  be,  and  not 
infrequently  practice  a  specie  of  extor¬ 
tion  that  is  as  disastrous  as  unjust.  The 
paving  brick  industry  is  comparatively 
new.  There  are  problems  unsolved 
that  those  engaged  in  the  business  will 
find  more  economical  to  work  out  to¬ 
gether  than  as  individuals.  To  this 
end,  every  manufacturer  of  paving  brick 
in  the  territory  named  should  identify 
himself  with  the  movement. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

On  page  464  our  readers  will  find  a 
new  “ad.”  that  may  be  of  special  interest 
to  some  of  our  younger  readers  who 
have  a  little  spare  time  and  capital  for 
a  side  issue.  Nearly  every  town  affords 


an  annual  market  for  a  few  thousand 
flower  pots,  which  might  easily  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  some  clayworker  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  The  making  of  the 
pots  by  the  Rathsam  machinery  is  a 
simple  operation  requiring  no  particu¬ 
lar  skill  and  but  very  little  power.  A 
small  dry  room  and  kiln  will  enable  an 
enterprising  lad  to  turn  out  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  pots  at  small  cost.  If 
you  are  interested  write  the  Rockwood 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  for 
full  particlars. 


SEASONABLE  THINGS. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  secure  experi¬ 
enced  workmen.  Many  good  men  are 
now  open  to  propositions  for  next  sea  ¬ 
sons  work.  See  our  “Wanted  Columns.” 

This  is  a  good  time  to  pick  up  the 
odds  and  ends  about  the  works,  clean, 
oil  and  put  away  the  machinery  and 
tools  that  will  not  be  used  till  spring 
time  comes  again,  gentle  Annie.  If  you 
have  some  that  will  not  be  needed  at  all 
next  season,  dispose  of  them  by  an  adlet 
in  the  “For  Sale  Column.” 

This  is  a  good  time  to  provide  suita¬ 
ble  brain  food  for  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings,  which  afford  such  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  study.  Our  Books  for  Brick- 
makers  are  interesting,  instructive  and 
practical.  See  list  on  page  459. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  reflect  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  past  season  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  better  and  more  effective  work 
next  year.  To  do  this  you  must  keep 
in  touch  with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  times.  First  subscribe  for  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  then  prepare  to  attend  the 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
February. 


Smith  &  Anthony,  successors  to  Pred- 
more  &  Smith,  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  in 
renewing  their  subscription  to  the 
Clay-Worker  say,  “We  have  a  yard 
here  now  which  we  can  honestly  say  is 
a  good  one.  Since  taking  control  of 
same  we  have  improved  the  plant  in 
many  ways,  increasing  capacity  of  rack 
room  from  15,000  to  125,000,  built  new 
kiln  shed  and  power  house  and  added  a 
pug  mill,  etc.,  which  enables  us  to  take 
care  of  30,000  brick  per  day.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  we  did  not  com¬ 
plete  improvements  until  the  middle  of 
July  we  have  made  over  one  and  one- 
half  million  of  brick.  The  brick  trade 
has  been  very  brisk  and  good  prices  pre¬ 
vail.” 
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BUS  FOR  BRICKMAKERS. 


“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Keep,  $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  also  till  orders  for  the  English  work  enti¬ 
tled  “THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICK,”  H.  Greyville  Montgomery,  $2.00. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 


OLD  BUT  SEASONABLE. 


27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville  Ill. 


“Father  !  who  travels  the  road  so  late  ?” 
“Hush  !  my  child,  ’tis  the  candidate ; 

Fit  example  for  human  woes  ; 

Early  he  comes  and  late  he  goes. 

He  greets  the  woman  with  courtly  grace  ; 

He  kisses  the  baby’s  dirty  face ; 

He  calls  to  the  ience  the  farmer  at  work  ; 

He  bores  the  merchant,  he  bores  the  clerk  ; 
The  blacksmith,  while  his  anvil  rings, 

He  greets,  and  this  is  the  song  he  sings  : 
‘Howdy  !  howdy  !  how  d’ye  do?  ■* 

How  is  your  wife,  and  how  are  you? 

Ah  !  it  fits  my  fist  as  no  other  can, 

The  horny  hand  of  the  workingman.’  ” 

—Ex change. 


ESTABLISHED  1859* 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  1TTNER,  Tele£hon^JIuildin£,  ST.  LOUIS  JO, 
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RAYMOND’S 


+  Brick  + 
Machinery. 


DRVTO^IRH  Ho.  1  BHICK  JVIflCllirlE. 


The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machinery  is  astonishing 


the  World. 


jMo.  1  comPOUfiD  gerired  pug  iwimii. 


Brick  Machines , 
Cutting  'Tables, 

Bug  Mills, 

B  evolving  Screens,  Etc. 


* 

* 


Disin  tegra  tors. 
Crushers, 

Dry  Bans, 

Be-Br esses  aliases* 


c.  w.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton, Ohio. 
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FLORIDA  AM)  BKIOK. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

As  promised  in  a  previous  number  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  herewith  is  sub¬ 
mitted  the  facts  and  information  that 
will  lead  investigators  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  Florida  offers  as 
a  new  field  for  brickmakers  and  clay- 
workers  who  desire  to  change  to  a  new 
location  and  one  in  its  infancy  for  clay 
industries.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
surface  of  the  peninsula  is  one  great 
stretch  of  sand,  it  is  now  a  well  proven 
fact  that  this  is  true  only  of  the  surface, 
and  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  ten  feet 
more  particularly  of  the  peninsula  por¬ 
tion  extending  North  and  South  from 
the  Georgia  line  to  Lake  Okecliobee. 
The  western  portion  of  the  state  taking 
in  the  portion  along  the  Georgia  and 
Alabama  lines  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
say  of  150  miles  from  Pensacola  east  has 
large  outcroppings  of  various  kinds 
of  good  clay.  This  part  of  Florida 
is  considered  good,  natural  clay 
working  country.  It  is  to  be  noted 
also  that  portions  of  the  peninsular  part 
of  the  state  as  Alachna,  Lafayette,  Levy, 
Marion  cities  and  Lake  counties  are  in 
the  list,  the  latter  count  being  noted 
for  the  most  extensive  and  finest  deposits 
of  pure  white  kaolin  in  America.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  deposits  are 
beds  of  a  deep  rich  red  clay  as  fine  as 
the  white  kaolin,  but  as  yet  it’s  nature 
has  not  been  determined  by  analysis, 
however  it  is  fit  for  any  clay  manufac¬ 
tured  product  where  white  is  not 
desired  in  the  result. 

The  kaolin  lies  in  the  Palatalakaha 
river  district,  a  stream  forming  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  Lake  Harris.  Villa  City  lies  in 
the  center  of  the  interest.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Adams,  real  estate  agent  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  will  give  all  needed  information 
and  references  to  visitors,  or  inquiries 
by  mail. 

The  kaolin  deposits  are  well  distri¬ 
buted  along  the  streams  of  Lake  county 
and  their  extent  proves  the  sand  theory 
as  to  Florida  to  be  a  myth,  and  all  those 
starting  in  to  investigate  and  learn  facts 
will  first  of  all,  have  to  abandon  the 
sand  fallacy.  This  belief  as  to  “nothing 
but  sand”  has  been  spread  abroad  by 
northern  tourists  who  do  not  come  here 
to  search  for  clay,  and  it  has  handi¬ 
capped  and  misled  those  who  have 
purposed  to  come,  but  had  “sand” 
thrown  in  their  eyes  and  ears,  so  to 
speak. 

Now  as  to  the  facts  and  prospects  for 
parties  whose  interest  it  is  to  know 
ahead  of  their  coming.  The  tourist 
season  and  tourists  rates  are  at  hand 


and  from  two  to  four  weeks  visit  and 
travel  in  the  state  will  benefit  the  trav¬ 
eler  and  settle  his  choice  of  a  location 
if  he  desires  one,  if  not  for  himself,  for 
some  party  whom  he  can  interest. 

There  are  openings  for  but  a  few 
large  plants,  and  Jacksonville  would  be 
the  main  one.  It  is  a  metropolitan 
city,  a  sea  port,  and  a  supply  depot  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  state.  Good  clay 
has  not  been  developed  there,  and  little 
investigation  made  to  obtain  it.  Brick 
is  the  favorite  building  material,  and 
the  supply  comes  from  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Tennessee,  in  fact  the  bulk 
of  the  brick  used  in  Florida  comes  from 
the  three  states  named.  Transportation 
by  rail  is  so  high  in  rate,  that  a  five 
dollar  per  thousand  brick  in  Atlanta,  F. 
0.  B.  will  reach  from  $12  to  $15  delivered 
at  Tampa.  These  figures  hold  good  in 
proportion  for  other  points  more  or  less 
distant.  It  is  the  remarkably  high 
railroad  rates,  and  lack  of  home  made 
material  that  has  held  down  or  almost 
excluded  the  industry,  also  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  where  clay  existed,  or 
when  found  as  to  its  fitness  for  brick. 
Florida  being  a  great  pine  country, 
lumber  has  been  comparatively  cheap 
and  it  is  so  now,  but  the  brick  era  is  at 
hand,  and  clay  products  are  in  demand 
with  a  preference,  if  to  be  had  at  prices 
that  will  allord  handsome  profits  to  the 
manufacturers.  Small  plants  are  needed 
and  many  of  them. 

-Clay  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  is 
found  all  through  the  state,  this  is  found 
near  the  surface  and  in  varying  colors 
and  thickness  of  deposit.  Generally 
under  it,  is  found  true  clay  or  clays  of 
different  natures  as  phosphate  cement, 
potters,  fire  and  all  others  known  to 
commerce. 

Timber  being  plenty,  fuel  is  at  low 
cost  and  available  everywhere.  Good 
cord  wood  delivered  at  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  cord.  Labor  is  to  be  had  in  plenty. 
Wages  run  from  $1  to  $2  per  day,  the 
latter  figure  being  the  highest.  Water 
is  abundant  as  lakes  and  streams 
abound,  and  wells  (driven)  finds  good 
supply  at  a  short  depth. 

The  winter  season  of  six  months  is 
the  “dry  spell”  and  the  ideal  weather 
for  open  air  drying.  June,  July  and 
August  is  the  “rainy  season,”  with 
showers  almost  every  day.  Manual 
labor  can  be  carried  on  all  the  year  in 
the  sunshine,  as  breezes  prevail  nearly 
all  the  time.  Such  was  the  case  during 
all  of  this  hot  summer,  and  it  is  a  part 
of  my  actual  experience  in  the  field. 

Land  is  yet  at  a  low  cost,  and  in  such 
abundance,  that  workmen  can  readily 


acquire  homes  near  their  work  and  thus 
keep  down  the  “labor  problem”  and 
strikes.  Living  is  at  figures  low  enough 
to  satisfy  any  workman. 

Speaking  of  workmen  it  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  white  man  has  as 
good  a  show  to  do  open  work  in  this 
climate  as  -the  negro,  although  so  far 
south  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  north 
is  not  experienced.  Put  this  down  as 
another  northern  fallacy  exploded. 

A  few  words  about  sewer  pipe,  drain 
tile,  etc.  Untold  thousands  of  acres  of 
sugar  lands  and  rich  low  lands  are 
awaiting  supplies  for  drainage  purposes, 
but  the  material  cannot  be  bought  at 
the  present  high  railroad  freights.  The 
small  amount  of  stock  consumed  comes 
from  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 

I  will  name  as  good  towns  to  visit  or 
investigate,  Tallahassee,  Lake  City, 
Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Palatka, 
Starke,  Waldo,  Gainsville,  Leesburg, 
Ocala,  Dade  City,  Sanford,  DeLand, 
Orlando,  Brooksville,  Kissimmee,  Lake¬ 
land,  Bartow,  Fort  Meade,  Arcadia, 
Daytona,  Rockledge,  Lake  Worth,  Punta 
Gorda  and  Tampa.  The  latter  city  is 
the  most  promising  one  on  the  gulf 
coast,  and  its  product  would  find  not 
only  a  good  local  demand,  but  would 
afford  a  fine  export  trade  by  railroad 
and  gulf  shipment  to  many  other  points 
now  in  active  demand  for  brick,  tile, 
etc.  Address  Jones  &  Cooper,  real 
estate,  Tampa,  for  information. 

A  “tip”  in  conclusion;  the  hospitality 
of  Florida  people  is  proverbial  so  those 
who  visit  the  “Land  of  Flowers”  will  do 
well  to  throw  off  reserve,  and  in  each 
town  visited,  go  direct  for  information 
or  aid  to  the  newspaper  editor,  the 
mayor,  leading  real  estate  agent,  or 
merchant,  and  candidly  state  their  ob¬ 
ject;  the  result  will  be  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  and  every  assistance  possible. 

Herewith  find  a  few  addresses  of  par¬ 
ties  to  call  on  or  address:  Capt.  E.  Alero- 
go,  Cordery,  Fort  Meade;  James  Cross 
Arcadia;  J.  H.  Tatum,  Bartow;  Col. 
Roqumore,  Lakeland;  James  Forrest, 
Kissimmee;  Major  Marks,  Orlando;  Col. 
Elliott,  Sanford;  Jones  &  Cooper,  Tampa; 

B.  F.  Adams,  Jacksonville;  P.  Priolean, 
Assistant  City  Engineer,  Jacksonville; 

C.  P.  Huffman,  Melrose;  Dr.  A.  M.  Hyer, 
New  River;  Dr.  E.  E.  Dayton,  Daytona; 

D.  D.  Rogers,  C.  E.,  Ocala. 

I  trust  Mr.  Editor  that  the  foregoing 
communication  will  assist  the  hundreds 
of  gentlemen  who  have  written  for  in¬ 
formation,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
those  who  can  spare  the  time  this  win¬ 
ter,  visit  and  tour  the  state  if  their  stay 
is  only  for  two  weeks.  D.  E.  Ryan. 


m* 


to  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  that 
winter  and  spring  we  will  display  upon 
g  of  special  interest,  not  only  from  an 


r,  but  from  a  commercial  one  as  well, 
complete  facilities  for  the  execution  of  high 
graofi  work  in  the  illustration  and  printing  of  catalogues. 

Our  customers  haye  but  /f^rexpress  their  needs,  and  we  do 

\  --  >*  \ 

tie  rest.\  We  design,  engrave,  electrotype,  print  and  bind, 


n  establisl 


In  consideration  of 


interest  to  the  patrons  of  this  journal,  we 

month  give  herein  an  object  lesson  that  will,  we 

\  \  \ 

con%ce  those  desiring  illustrations  of  any  kind,  or 
for  any  purpose,  of  oilrtability  to  meet,  their  wants,  and  that 
it 


be  to  their -interest  to  consult  us  as  to  quality  and 

price. 

We  ams  making  a  specialW^ff  high  grade  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  of  Clay- Working  Machinery  for  general  advertising 
purposes. 


We  wish  you  a  prosperous  season  and  hope  to  hear 
from  you  meanwhile. 


Baker- Randolph  Cohpany, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Catskill,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have  a  new  paving 
brick  plant. 

A  brick  plant  is  to  be  established  at 
Kingston,  N.  C. 

Jno.  Q.  Mills  has  discovered  a  tine 
bed  of  terra  cotta  clay  on  his  farm  near 
Port  Matilda,  Pa. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the 
location  of  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at 
Union,  Iowa. 

A  large  pottery  of  which  Geo.  Steiger 
will  be  proprietor  is  now  being  erected 
at  South  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Rogers  McDonald  Press  Brick  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $250,000  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Son,  of  Statesville,  N.  C. 
write  that  they  have  an  order  for  70 
dryer  cars  from  The  Pelzer  (S.  C.)  M’f’g. 
Co. 

W.  A.  Wilford  is  building  one  his 
large  continuous  kilns  for  Phillip 
Weyer  &  Son,  the  leading  brickmakers 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  an  advertiser,  our 
readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  both  the 
advertiser  and  publishers  by  mentioning 
the  Clay-Worker. 

The  Wittmer  Brick  Co.,  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.,  contemplate  establishing  a 
new  and  modern  brick  plant  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh  next  season. 

The  Brady’s  Run  (Pa.)  Fire  Clay  Co. 
has  closed  down  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  some  improvements,  including  the 
building  of  a  dryer. 

A  large  shale  brick  plant  in  which  H. 
H.  Cobb,  is  interested  will  be  established 
at  Coudersport,  Pa.  The  firm  will  be 
known  as  the  Monroe  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

The  Ralston  Brick  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Williamsport,  Pa.  R.  H. 
Robertson,  Jacob  Green,  C.  S.  Green,  D. 
B.  Allison  and  G.  M.  Wagner  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  Druid  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a 
new  firm  that  has  been  incorporated  by 
N.  J.  Penniman  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick  of  different 
grades. 

J.  A.  O’Bryan,  H.  R.  O’Bryan,  B.  Boy- 
ner,  J.  F.  Smith  and  C.  D.  Wilbur  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  have  filed  articles  of  cor¬ 
poration  of  The  California  Ornamental 
Brick  Co. 


The  firm  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
River  Brick  Co.,  has  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent,  Mr.  H.  H.  Spencer  will 
retire  and  Jos.  Moon  will  continue  the 
business. 

Fire  at  the  Thistlewaite  brick  plant 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  caused  a  loss  oi  $600 
The  flames  were  confined  to  the  drying 
sheds,  the  engine  and  machine  rooms 
escaping  damage. 

The  Potomac  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Terra  Cotta,  D.  C. 
A.  G.  Sufiord,  G.Y.  Attie  and  W.L.  Cole 
are  incorporators,  and  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000. 

While  oiling  a  clay  grinding  machine 
at  the  Industrial  Brick  Works,  May’s 
Landing,  N.  J.,  Wm.  Schenck  was  caught 
in  the  burr  wheel  and  had  one  of  his 
legs  badly  crused. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.  of  this 
city  say  they  have  booked  several  good 
orders  within  the  past  ten  days  and  that 
the  outlook  for  more  in  the  immediate 
future  appears  to  be  good. 

The  immense  plant  of  the  Albany 
(Ga.)  Brick  Co.,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  the  27th  ult,  involving  a  loss  of  be¬ 
tween  $8,000  and  $10,000.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  will  begin  at  once. 

The  work  on  the  new  brick  plant  of 
Messrs.  Schmol,  Lorrison  &  Co.,  at 
Weatherly,  Pa.,  will  commence  at  once. 
The  best  of  material  will  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  same  and  will  have  a  capaci¬ 
ty  of  25,000  daily. 

The  Lonhuda  Pottery  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  has  been  purchased  by  S.  A. 
Weller,  who  will  remove  it  to  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  where  he  will  operate  it  in 
connection  with  his  pottery  already 
established  at  that  place. 

Jno.  Sheppard  a  well  known  brick 
manufacturer  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  died 
very  suddenly  at  the  home  of  his  son  in 
that  city  on  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  Sheppard 
was  72  years  old,  but  had  always  appa¬ 
rently  been  in  the  best  of  health. 

The  Don  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co.  of 
Toronto,  Ont.,  says  the  Toronto  Empire 
was  awarded  a  fine  gold  medal  for  their 
splendid  display  of  pressed  brick, fire  clay, 
fire  brick  and  sewer  pipes,  etc.,  at  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  that  city. 

McCabe  &  Son,  Rushville,  Ill.,  in  a 
recent  communication  say:  “The 

past  season  has  been  one  of  the  best  we 
have  known  for  several  years,  both  for 
brick  and  tile,  having  kept  our  improved 


Quaker  machine  which  we  purchased 
early  in  May,  going  up,  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  We  don’t  see  how  we  could  make 
brick  without  the  Clay-Worker,  which 
is  always  a  welcome  visitor,  and  contains 
so  many  good  articles  that  it  is  a  great 
help  to  all  clayworkers.” 

The  Oliphant  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  have  their  new  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick  very  near 
completion,  some  of  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery,  kilns  and  dryers  are  not  yet  in 
place.  The  company  will  turn  out  a 
high  grade  of  vitrified  pavers. 

Messrs.  Stevens  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Stevens 
Pottery,  Ga.,  have  been  awarded  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  their  exhibition  of  sewer  pipe 
and  other  clay  work  at  the  “Great  Dixie” 
Interstate  Fair  held  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
The  exhibit  is  said  to  surpass  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  made. 

Fire  which  originated  in  the  dryer 
destroyed  the  entire  plant  of  the  El- 
wood  (Ind.)  Brick  works,  owned  by  Jno. 
Rodefer,  the  20th  ult,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  kiln  sheds.  The  firm 
estimate  their  loss  at  $20,000.  The 
debris  is  already  cleared  away  and  work 
on  new  buildings  will  begin  at  once. 

The  entire  force  of  men  in  the  plas¬ 
ter  department  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N. 
J.)  Terra  Cotta  works  have  gone  out  on 
a  strike.  Last  winter,  when  business 
was  very  dull  a  cut  of  10  per  cent,  was 
made  in  their  wages,  and  now  that 
trade  has  improved,  they  demand  a 
restoration  of  the  old  scale  of  wages. 

Wm.  Beam,  formerly  of  Porter,  Ind., 
writes  that  he  has  purchased  the  Dyas- 
Martin  Co’s  brick  plant  at  Sheldonj 
Iowa,  and  intends  to  equip  same  with 
new  machinery  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  weather  will  permit.” 
The  name  of  the  new  company 
will  be  The  Sheldon  Brick  Works, 
and  Mr.  Beam  expects  when  fully  under 
way  to  make  common,  sewer,  and  repress 
brick,  drain  tile,  hollow  and  sidewalk 
tile.  He  will  be  pleased  to  receive  cata¬ 
logues  of  improved  machinery,  dryers, 
kilns,  etc. 

J.  W.  Everal,  Westerville,  Ohio,  presi¬ 
dent  oi  the  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drain¬ 
age  Association,  recently  left  for  a  pleas¬ 
ure  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  health 
has  been  poor  for  some  months  past  and 
he  thinks  that  a  winter  in  California 
will  aflord  an  opportunity  for  much 
needed  rest  and  recuperation.  Mr. 
Everal  is  so  kindly  and  genial  that  he 
wins  the  respect  and  cordial  good  will 
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of  every  acquaintance.  The  brick  and 
tile  manufacturers  of  Ohio  whom  he 
has  served  faithfully  for  the  past  few 
>ears  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  his 
safe  arrival  and  speedy  recovery. 

W.  R.  Cunningham,  secretary  of  the 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  writes 
“We  are  very  well  pleased  with  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  that  we  have  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  taking  everything 
into  consideration.  We  have  recently 
shipped  a  Big  Wonder  with  Automatic 
cutting  table  to  Eagle  River,  Wis.,  a  Big 
Wonder  to  Waukegan,  Ill.,  a  crusher  to 
Fredericktown,  Mo.,  and  are  now  getting 
out  an  equipment  for  a  large  stiff  clay 
plant,  consisting  of  Big  Wonder,  Auto¬ 
matic  cutting  table,  our  large  size  pug 
mill,  four  roll  crushers  and  a  granulator, 
for  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  In¬ 
quiries  for  brick  machinery  are  quite 
numerous,  which  makes  us  feel  that  we 
are  going  to  have  some  brick  machine 
trade  yet  this  fall  and  winter.” 

The  most  disastrous  fire  which  has 
visited  Berlin,  Conn.,  for  some  time  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  New  Brittain  Art  Terra 
Cotta  works  October  20th,  almost  the 
entire  plant  being  destroyed.  The  loss 
on  stock  is  estimated  at  $30,000  and  that 
on  the  building  at  $20,000.  The  origin 
of  the  fire  is  a  mystery.  The  safe  which 
the  bookkeeper  is  certain  was  left  locked, 
was  found  open  and  its  contents  in 
ruins.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  immediately.  In¬ 
deed,  on  the  very  day  of  the  fire,  clearing 
away  of  the  ruins  was  begun  and  esti¬ 
mates  secured  from  contractors  for  new 
buildings.  The  company  had  a  large 
number  of  orders  ahead  and  have  rented 
part  of  the  Yale  Brick  Co’s  plant,  where 
they  will  “set  up  shop”  and  carry  on 
business  until  their  new  plant  is  ready 
for  them. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker 
the  Valley  Iron  Works,  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  are  with  us.  They  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Economic  Steam  Power 
Plants,  and  while  we  are  favored  with 
their  first  advertisement  in  the  clay¬ 
working  trade,  they  are  not  unknown, 
having  many  hundreds  of  engines  and 
complete  steam  power  plants  in  use 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
many  foreign  countries,  among  which 
we  cite  a  few — England,  China,  Japan} 
Russia,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and 
India.  This  in  itself  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  as  to  what  is  thought  of  the 
Valley  Engines.  They  are  driving  a 
number  of  our  largest  and  most  com¬ 


plete  brick  plants  in  the  country.  They 
make  the  claim  and  say  that  they  will 
verify  it  where  the  opportunity  offers, 
to  be  able  to  displace  the  older  style 
steam  plants,  and  operate  them  (the 
brick  plants)  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  proprietors  on  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent,  saving  in  fuel.  This  is 
an  item  that  cannot  but  cause  brick 
manufacturers  and  other  users  of  steam 
power  to  do  some  thinking  as  well  as 
investigating.  The  Valley  Works  is  a 
reputable  establishment.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  their  thirty-two  page 
catalogue. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
say  businessisbrighteningupwilh  them. 
The  last  week  in  October  they  booked 
orders  for  three  complete  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  their  new  Iron  Horizontal  Machine, 
Disintegrators, Mould  Sanders,  Elevators, 
Engines  and  Boilers.  One  of  the  above 
plants  is  for  the  Alfred  Richards  Brick 
Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  making 


the  second  outfit  put  on  this  yard  by  C. 
&  A.  Potts  &  Co.  this  year.  The  Rich¬ 
ards  Brick  Co.  are  making  an  excellent 
grade  of  common  brick  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  such  as  to  compel  them  to 
put  in  the  second  macnine,  which  will 
double  their  capacity,  and  an  artificial 
dryer  that  will  enable  them  to  run  this 
winter.  Messrs.  Potts  &  Co.  have  the 
contract  for  the  entire  plant,  including 
dryers  and  cars. 

The  plant  of  the  Millhall  Brick  Co., 
near  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  was  burned  the 
4th  inst.  Loss  $20,000  which  is  partly 
covered  by  insurance. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  faithful  editor  by  sending 
in  your  yearly  subscription  to  the  Clay- 
Worker.  $2.00  a  year  in  advance. 


FOR  SALE— One  five-mold  Standard  Press,  one 
nine  foot  Dry  P  n.  Will  guarantee  same 
good  as  new.  Price.  $3,500.  Greatest  bargain  on 
earth,  correspondence  solicited.  Address 
11-1-d  “Box  28,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required. 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER.  ^  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

“NOT  HOW  CHEAP, 

BUT  HOW  GOOD.” 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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41-  “DARTMUS.”  ¥r 


Single  Streams  vs.  Multiple  Streams. 


On  page  356  of  October  Clay-Worker,  a  corres¬ 
pondent  tells  of  trouble  he  has  experienced  in  making 
stiff  clay  brick  and  asks  for  advice. 

Dartmus’s  version,  so  far  as  the  Cutting  Table  is 
concerned,  is  correct,  for  if  the  brick  were  cracked  by  the 
table  running  three  streams,  the  brick  would  not  all  crack 
in  the  middle.  We  think  the  brick  were  cracked  by  une¬ 
ven  settling  in  the  kiln. 

Single  stream  automatic  cutting  tables  offered  to  the 
trade  heretofore  would  not  correct  this  trouble  if  it  was 
caused  by  the  table,  because  all  of  them  are  operated  with 
friction  belts,  which  belt  strains  the  bar  of  clay  when  too 
tight,  the  same  as  two  streams  running  faster  than  the  third. 

Cunningham’s  Improved  Single  Stream  Automatic 
Cutting  Table  is  designed  with  Anti-Friction  Roller  bear¬ 
ings  and  runs  so  light  that  a  single  bar  of  clay  will  operate 
the  cutting  device  without  swelling  the  brick.  This  is  the 
only  Automatic  cutting  table  offered  to  the  trade  that  will 
not  strain  the  bar  of  clay. 

The  Little,  Intermediate  and  Big  Wonder  Brick 
Machines,  are  designed  to  deliver  a  single  bar  of  clay  by 
means  of  a  double  thread  cone  expressing  auger.  The 
three  machines  range  in  capacity  from  20  M  to  75  M  brick 
per  day  of  ten  hours.  Manufactured  by 

The  Wallace  nfg.  Co., 


See  back  inside  cover  page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 


m 
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A  THERMOSTAT. 

IS  a  scientific  instrument  which  is 
acted  upon  by  the  temperature.  It 
is  about  the  size,  and  looks  very 
much  like  an  ornamental,  highly  fin¬ 
ished  thermometer.  It  is  connected 
electrically  with  the  heating  apparatus 
by  concealed  wires,  and  automatically 
controls  any  kind  of  artificial  heat.  It 
can  be  set  to  any  degree  by  an  indicator 

after  which 
all  you  have 
to  do  is  to 
let  it  alone. 
It  does  its 
work  per¬ 
fectly. 

In  this  re¬ 
gion  where 
natural  gas 
is  used  for 
fuel,  it  has 
proved  most 
perfect  and 
reliable. 

It  has  been 
in  use  here 
the  past  six 
years  and 
some  of  our 
best  citizens 
testify,  that 
with  little 
or  no  care 
it  has  auto- 
ma  t  i  c  a  1 1  y 
c  o  n  trolled 
their  natural  gas  furnaces  and  other 
styles  of  heating  apparatus  so  that  all 
times  they  are  comfortable,  never  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  but  just  right,  for  health 
and  comfort.' 

The  Johnson  system  of  electric  heat  reg¬ 
ulations  is  being  largely  used  in  schools 
and  public  buildings,  for  instance  Chi¬ 
cago  has  it  to-day  in  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  their  public  schools. 

The  largest  and  finest  office  buildings, 
the  new  Stock  Exchange  700  rooms,  old 
Colony  Building,  500  rooms;  Rookery, 
400  rooms;  all  steam  heated  are  under 
this  system. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  having  in¬ 
vestigated  it  is  having  it  applied  to  his 
residence. 

For  full  information  address  the 
Electric  Heat  Regulating  Co.,  Builders 
Exchange,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  doing 
so  please  mention  this  journal. 

For  experienced  help  see  the  “Want¬ 
ed,  For  Sale,  Etc.”  columns. 


W.  S.  Ravenscroft 


••• 


LOCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  Information  furnished. 

Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff  brick  right  at 
your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  Write  me. 


W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E., 


Ridgway,'  Penn. 


®/mo 


Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


U^OMATIC^ 


Cl°  EcoN°M\/ 


75.000  HORSE  POWER 


OPERATION 

S  WILLIAM5PQRT.  PENNA.U  J>.A 


s.ve  coal  i  By  RefluGlng  Your  StEam  Gonsumiitioii 

Make  Money  j  33  1-3  Per  Cent. 
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100,000  BRICKMAEERS 


To  be  relieved  from  being  the  slaves 
of  the  brick  machine  makers  by  a 
$1,000  REDUCTION  ON  A  3-MOULD 
BRICK  PRESS. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 
Advertising  rates  in  this  column 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  INVENTION 


....Is  Crudity,  Complexity,  and  lastly,  Simplicity.... 


moulds. 

The  mo¬ 
tions  of  the 
plungers  are 
such  that 
moist  clay 
can  be  used. 


OUR  new  3-mould 
Dry  Brick  Press 
“T  he  G  e  m,” 
made  in  “The  Gem 
City,”  illustrates  this 
by  its  simple  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  ends 
endowing  it  with  ap¬ 
parent  intelligence. 

The  reason  of  its 
increased  output  of 
perfect  brick  over 
other  machines  is  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  each 
revolution  employed 
in  the  act  of  pressing, 
and  the  latter  part  so 
slow  as  to  let  all  the 
air  out. 

That  acme  of  mech¬ 
anism, itsoriginalstar 
cam  accomplishes  the 
work  of  many  parts 
in  other  machines. 


The  work¬ 
ing  parts  are 
nearly  all 
above  the 
dust.  Other 
m  a  c  h  i  n  es 
have  only 
steam  heated 
p  lungers. 
“The  Gem” 
has  also 
steam  heated 


25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  Chambers  C.  O.  O.  Brick  Machine 
with  crusher  ;  good  order. 

Law  <&  Deveny, 

11  tf  d  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP.  lOO  Dryer  Cars,  3 
transfer  bars,  3,000  steel  pallets,  nearly  new, 
3  turntables,  steel  and  iron  rails  and  all  castings 
necessary  for  Sharer  Dryer.  Address, 

John  W.  Leedy, 

Hid  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  35  pieces  of  flanged  spiral  suction 
5-inch  pipe  with  returns,  double  gate  valve 
complete;  dry.  Price  $100  00.  I  Potts  Disintegra¬ 
tor,  $90.00  ;  Martin  machine,  $75  00  ;  26  feet  2)4  in. 
shafting  with  3  pulleys,  42,  30  and  42,  and  3  post 
hangers,  $50.00.  Address,  J.  H.  Kennebrew, 
1111pm  Columbus,  Miss. 


ENAMEL  GLAZED  BRICKS.  Foreman  and 
glaze  and  color  maker  seeks  employment. 
Best  hard  once  burn,  white  and  all  colors;  also 
majolicas. 

TERRA  COTTA  AND  FAIENCE  (Architectural). 

Foreman,  draughtsman  and  glaze  and  color 
maker,  seeks  employment;  20  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  P.  Norman,  4155  Eaglefield  St , 

11  2  c  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED.  Situation  by  a  practical  man  in 
sewer  pipe,  fire  proof  gas  retorts,  fire  brick 
or  paving  brick.  Sober,  good  references. 

Address,  Box  23,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

11  lc 


WANTED.  Good  second-hand  Auger  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine,  also  engine  and  boiler, 
20  to  30  h.  p.  All  must  be  in  A  1  condition  and  a 
bargain.  Address,  giving  price, 

Wm.  McCubbin, 

11  1  c  Braymer,  Mo. 


Its  many  advantages  are  covered  by  four  new  patents.  It  weighs  16,500  pounds  of 
the  best  steel  and  iron. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OE  TRADE 

Also  brings  simplicity.  We  will  not  pay  your  fare  to  come  and  see  it  work  here  in 
our  yard  nor  prostitute  friendship  or  hospitality  to  make  a  sale. 

The  price  is  $2,425  F.  O.  B.,  Quincy,  Ill.  Words  cannot  be  arranged  that  would 

lessen  this  price.  . .  .  .  ...  . 

This  $1,000  reduction  is  compelled  by  the  fact  that  conscience  (even  in  business) 
has  not  become  quite  extinct. 

The  Orchardson  Dry  Brick  Press  Co., 

301  Chestnut  Street,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE.  One  soft  clay  steam  power  brick 
machine  at  Dunbar,  Pa.  One  No.  6  brick 
machine  with  side  cut  board  delivery  table  and 
side  cut  die,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  One  No.  6  brick 
machine  with  board  delivery  table  and  die  and 
crusher,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  All  for  sale  cheap. 
Write  for  particulars.  Nolan,  Madden  &  Co., 

11  tf  d  Rushville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  in  center  of  thickly 
populated  region,  near  town  of  7,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Eight  acres  of  clay,  5  to  14  feet  thick. 
Makes  15,000  to  20,000  finest  red  brick  per  day  with 
improved  Ohio  machinery.  Railroad  siding, 
good  kilns,  steam  dryer,  cars,  etc.  $7,000.  Cost  in 
1893,  $16,700.  J.  8.  McCALEB, 

11  1  2p.  Connelsville,  Pa. 


we  make  a  special  Hign  Grade  Fite  Brick(all  sRapes)  lor  buck  Klip  Construction. 


NOT  EXCELLED  Byany. 


Our  quotations  will  surprise  you. 
Fire  Brick  on  their  merits  and 


their  use  will  prove 


GROUND  CLAY  IN 

. BULK  OR  SACKS. 


We  solicit  your  favors. 

ITanufacturers  of . 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick  for  Every  Purpose. 


THE  AHERICAN  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 

MINERAL  POINT,  OHIO. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


I  WANT  a  practical,  experienced,  and  energetic 
foreman,  who  understands  plain,  upright, 
furnace  and  down  draft  kilns,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  mud,  repressed,  front  and  ornamental, 
and  dry  pressed  brick.  Reply,  giving  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Address,  Box  27, 

111c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  7  Tile  Machine  with 
dies  from  3  to  8  in.  and  endless  belt  cut-ofT 
table.  Machine  is  new  and  in  Chicago.  Write  for 
price.  Nolan,  Madden  &  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh,  Receiver, 

11  tf  d  Rushville,  Ind. 


SITUATION  WANTED.  By  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  posted  in  the  manufacture  of  front 
and  ornamental  and  common  brick  by  either  ihe 
dry  clay  or  plastic  clay  methods.  Have  held  the 
position  as  superintendent  and  foreman  of  three 
of  the  largest  brick  works  in  N.  Y.  State. 

Address  Box  24, 

10  3  c  Care  Clay-W  orker. 
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FOR  SALE.  “Little  Wonder”  brick  machine, 
guaranteed  capacity  20,000  per  diem  ;  at  a  big 
bargain.  Apply  to  Bokchardt  &  Fendig. 

9  4c  Brunswick  Ga. 


SEND  your  Chicago  collections  and  legal  bus¬ 
iness  to  Sayler  <£-  Frazer,  Attorneys  at  Laws 
171  LaSalle  St.,  (N.  Y.  Life  Building)  Chicago,  Ills., 
6  12  L 


PARTIES  wishing  services  of  expert  in  dry 
pi  ess  process  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
new  o  the  reconstruction  of  old  works,  at  a  fair 
reratur  eration,  plea.-e  address  Press, 

8  tf  d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Several  Miller  hand  presses  for  re¬ 
presing  Standard  press  brick.  All  in  good 
working  order.  Address  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bro., 

10  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SaLE.  Brick  yard  at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

large  bank  of  clay;  Pallet  yard;  fifty-horse¬ 
power  engine.  Sold  on  easy  terms;  nearest  yard 
thirty  miles;  have  lots  of  business;  reasons  for 
sellinf,  poor  health.  Address  Box  1. 
lltfd  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  At  easy  terms,  brick  plant  in  a 
prosperous  town  of  Iowa,  located  on  four 
railroads.  Good  clay  and  good  demand.  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  shape.  State  will  use  1,000,000 
brick  next  season.  Address,  Cedar, 

11  tf  d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  1  Simpson  4-Mold  Brick  Press,  lat¬ 
est  pattern.  1  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine.  Both  nearly  new,  in  excellent  condition, 
and  used  only  a  short  time.  Will  include  delivery 
in  price  and  sell  low  for  cash.  Address, 

New  York  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.. 

212  Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

9  3d  or  Works,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 


WANTED.  Good,  practical  brickmaker  to 
take  charge  of  brick  plant.  Capacity  about 
two  million  per  anum.  Address 

Wm.  H.  Vander  Heyden, 

11  lc  Ionia,  Mich. 


WANTED.  Situation  January  1st,  as  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  practical  brickmaker,  who  has 
put  in  a  number  of  large  plants,  understand  the 
dry  press,  stiff  and  soft  mud  process.  Can  give 
the  best  of  references  as  to  character,  integrity 
and  ability,  would  take  $1,000  stock  in  a  No.l 
Company.  Address,  Reliable, 

112  2p  -  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Cara  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  machine,  good 
order.  One  New  Departure  Tile  machine, 
good  as  new.  One  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as 
new.  One  Brewer  Crusher,  absolutely  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

10  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill , 


WANTED.  To  purchase  a  dry  press  of  the 
Whittaker  make  second-hand,  in  good  re¬ 
pair  ;  also  dry  pan.  Address  L.  C.  Barnes, 

7  6c  Bloomington,  Ill. 


ENAMELER.  I  will  undertake  to  enamel  in 
white  or  colors,  “not  slip  and  glaze,”  any 
bricks  made  of  clay.  Proof  given  without  charge. 
Only  reliable  firms  will  be  treated  with  by 
10  3  cm  Box  25,  Cara  Clay-Worker. 


JtJftlfipIjkPQklSjND* 

single  8,  DUPLEX  PUMPS. 

Eorizo/Ital,  andVepjical  puyi\p,5 

J5esr<i>eskfr\  StWorkmansljip. 

■FH iCEsftkDt/CED  J'&jcf/br  Catalogue. 


INCOMPARABLE  ECONOMY 

EFFICIENCY  AND  SAFETY.Vwvw^ 


Fords,  N.  J.,  April  9th,  1894. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips  • 

Dear  Bir— I  refer  you  to  the  indicator  dia¬ 
grams,  showing  a  vacuum  of  5— 5,  5  pds.  You 
can  easily  see  that  the  fans  will  create  a  vacu¬ 
um. 

The  vacuum  pump  was  not  employed— 
neither  did  any  cooling  water  assist  to  draw 
the  exhaust  steam  through  the  pipes. 

You  may  refer  to  me  for  full  explanation. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

H.  Raabe,  M.  E. 


Dear  Sirs: 

The  above  shows  5  lbs  of  vacuum,  and  more  may  be  obtained  in  winter.  Mr.  Raabe  also 
reports  that  it  cost  16  h.  p.  to  drive  the  fans,  but  the  5  lbs  of  vacuum,  due  to  their  use,  aided  the 
16  in.  di.  “Corliss”  engine  to  the  extent  of  16.65  h.  p.,  and  the  5%  lbs  18.33  h.  p. 

Yours  truly,  S.  G.  Phillips. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 


The  Effective  Utilization 
Of  Exhaust  Steam 
A  Specialty. 


“And  net  the  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 

^  Philadelphia,  December  14,  1892. 

#  Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

\  Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives 
§  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  us  under 
\  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction  and  met 
§  the  requirements  in  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried 
L  uniformly  without  cracks.  Yours  respectfully, 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mgr. 


“I  think  you  have  the  Dryer  the  brick  people  are  looking;  for.”— Jno.  C. 

Gibson,  superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works,  Richmond,  Va.,  thus  writes  after  having 
their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  formerly  required,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  fans  inside;  and  the  manager  writes,  also  recently:  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  very 
dry — the  best  by  great  odds  of  any  in  the  market — the  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up 
very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance.” 


S.  G,  PHILLIPS.  Patentee,  161  Grand  St .  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


J.  K.  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


SANDING  MINE. 

J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine, 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letters  patent  for  said  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  laige  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 

Address  all  communications 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


to  J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  St.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


A  PARTY  with  $35,000  cash  wishes  to  meet  with 
some  one  with  like  amount  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  tile.  Has  several  new 
patents  on  roofing  tile  which  will  be  put  into  the 
firm  without  charge,  and  has  an  option  on  suitable 
clay  lands  for  the  purpose,  for  a  nominal  price, 
situated  in  Illinois  near  Chicago.  Would  like  to 
associate  with  a  good  business  man  to  attend  to 
office,  but  would  prefer  a  practical  clay  man,  as 
advertiser  could  attend  to  office  himself. 

10  3  c  Box  21  Care  Clay-Worker, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 
When  writing  to  Advertisers 
Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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I) O  NOT  BUY  *  -  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

mm  BRICK  MACHINE 

Until  Vou  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  FOR  SALE.  The  con¬ 
trolling  stock  in  The  Logan  Granite  Clay  Co., 
Logan,  Ohio,  (Hocking  Valley),  manufacturers  of 
the  best  paving  brick  in  the  West ;  clays  suitable 
for  fire  brick  and  proofing  and  sewer  pipe.  First- 
class  machinery,  Iron  Clad  Dryer  and  cars.  Own¬ 
ers  of  this  stock  have  other  business,  requiring  all 
their  attention.  An  established  growing  business 
at  a  bargain.  W.  A.  Adams. 

N.  E.  Cor.  8th  and  Plumb  Sts., 

10  5  c  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PFPPF^^F^  and  BRICK 
KE r  ryCoo MACHINES. 


This  cut  represents  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Power  Represses  ever  offered  to  brick- 
makers. 


It  has  been  tested  in  every  way  and 
given  entire  satisfaction.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  15,000  brick  per  day. 


Our  No.  2  Repress  Double  Mould  has  a 
capacity  of  30,000  per  day.  1  hey  can  be 
seen  in  full  operation  at  the  Buckeye  Brick 
Company’s  plant  at  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  W0RK5, 

Send  lot  circulars  aqd  Prices.  226-236  Abbey  st.  Cleveland,  o. 


Ths  “HJHX"  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Dliddleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  he  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 


We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 
Brick  machine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day. 


Middleport,  Ohio 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing-  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


TO  NEW  BRICK  MAKERS.  you  want  to  save 
money,  and  make  money  by  making  brick, 
you  must  know  what  youFclay  will  do  under  the 
best  skilled  treatment.  If  vou  will  sen  d  a  genuine 
sample  of  your  clay  to  me,  say  15  to  50  pounds, 
freight  pre  paid,  I  will  make  a  true  test  of  it  and 
send  you  a  sample  brick.  If  you  want  a  kiln 
made,  set  and  burned,  after  I  know  your  clay  to 
be  good,  I  will  make  and  burn  a  kiln  for  you  on 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  before  I  take  your  case. 
No  test  and  opinion  of  clay  will  be  made  for  less 
than  five  dollars.  Address  J.  W.  Cbary,  Jr., 
Bluff  Springs,  Fla.  Refer  to  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

10  tf  d 


OUR  former  superintendent  knew  it  all,  and 
purchased  the  following  articles,  all  of  which 
are  as  good  as  new,  but  are  not  adapted  to  our 
business,  consequently  they  are  offered  at  less 
than  the  manufacturer’s  prices.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  One42-inch  Ross  Disintegrator, 
made  by  George  Wenger,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  quite 
new  ;  well  adapted  for  tile  business.  One  Wor¬ 
rell’s  No.  2  Rotary  Dryer,  complete  except  the 
stack  ;  quite  new  ;  excellent  for  drying  various 
materials.  One  Flower  Packer,  made'by  S.  Hawes. 
Above  articles  can  he  seen  at  our  factory,  at 
Clayton,  Mass.  E.  L.  Kerr, 

9  8  d  94  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  eheap  for 
cash: 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Bucyrus  Crusher. 

One  Hoosier  Crusher. 

One  Cunnineham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in 
good  order. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order.  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

8tfd  Decatur,  Ill. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  501. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


OUR  New  Pattent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator, 
one  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-iuch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  disintegrators  of  different 
makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  upright  engine. 

One  6x8  upright  engine. 

One  pair  I4xi4-inch  Marine  Engine  s. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-contained  engine. 

One  10x16  slide-valve  engine. 

One  12x24  slide-valve  engine. 

One  16x30  slide-valve  engine. 

One  18x30  riding  cut-off  engine. 

Two  pair  mining  engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction,  5-inch 
discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction,  4-inch 
discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  4-inch  suction, 
3  Inch  discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  3-inch  suction 
2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  pumps. 

One  Gates  rock  crusher. 

Two  builder’s-hoisting  engines,  with  boilers. 

One  portable  engine  and  boiler  on  wheels. 

Eight  stationary  boilers,  different  sizes. 

Two  hydraulic  elevators. 

One  Steam  elevator. 

A  big  lot  of  large  pipe,  valves,  etc  ;  also,  shafting, 
pulleys,  hangers,  belting  and  supplies  of  every 
description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 

Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Machine  Co., 

10  tf  d  609  and  610  North  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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GRINDING  - 
POLISHING 
^BRICK. 

The  most  durable  and  nicest  brick  is  a 
squared,  ground  and  polished  vitrified  brick. 
Fora  machine  to  make  them,  with  profit  and 
advantage,  apply  to 

R.  KUNSTMAN, 

Dexter  Building,  84  Adams  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


pLORIDA 

*  And  the  Sunny  South 


i  * 


BIG  FOUR 


'  » 


BEST 

LINE, 


FROM 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 

PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS, 
SANDUSKY,  BENTON  HARBOR 


and  Intermediate  Points. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains, Elegant  Coaches, Bufl'et 
Parlor  Cars,  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars 

To  Cincinnati, 

Where  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with 
Solid  Trains  with  Through  Sleeping  Cars 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  ,Queen 
&  Crescent  Route,  and  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railway  to 

Hot  Springs.  Old  Point  Comfort 

and  all  points  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine 

and  all  points  in  Florida. 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

and  all  principal  Southern  Cities. 


Through  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  between 
ST.  LOUIS  and  WASHINGTON 
Via  Big  Four  and  C.  &  O.  Routes. 

TOURISTS  RATES  IN  EFFECT. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  D.  B.  riartin, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 

Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 
HANGERS, 

GEARS, 
CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  Cable  and  Sp  cial  Chains. 

ELEVATING 

- AND - 

CONVEYINC 
MACHINERY 

ron  BANDLINO  MATERIAL  OP  ALL  BINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

iWffiE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS, 

For  long  a.  short  distance  Conveying. 

THE  JEFFREY  MTB.Rn.  »63W»hingt.,,St,  N.  v. 

Columbus,  Ohio, _  Send  for  Catalogue,  i 


flore  Than  i,qoq  Now  Stand  as 


rlonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


APT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
flarietta,  Pa. 


CMa,  III. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  "  1891. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes opdib  machines, 

PUGMlLLS,  REPRESSES, 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWSjRUCKS, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

CompleteBrici\orTi^b  Outfits 
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The  YATES  S  KILN, 


M 


(MITT  EQII  to  get  our  de- 
llUH  1  r|llL  scriptive  Cir¬ 
cular  and  References. 


ALFRED  YJ1TES, 

Johnsonburg, 

Penn., 


For  Burning  All  Kinds  of  Brick. 


BOTH  ROUND  AND  SQUARE  KILNS. 

FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


THIS  Kiln  has  worked 
its  way  to  the  front 
by  results,  which  is  the 
highest  test  of  merit. 


or,  W.  N.  PIKE,  Contractor,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


CHARIPIOA  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

—  HAVPPCTPAW  N.  Y. 


NOTICE 


To  Brickmakers,  Dealers 
and  Others . 


Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  from  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


The  suit  brought  against  one  of  mg  purchasers  by  Buck  has  been  abandoned,  and  suits  are  now  being 
brought  by  me  against  users  of  Buck  Machines  as  infringers  of  my  patents.  A.  H.  NEWTON 


THE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  CO., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 


TOK1T  S,  TKVEMA1T,  ^Eeoli.  Sa.e^.nser. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  are  got  Coggected  wltg 
agg  otter  Oil  Bonier  Compagy. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 


For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  and  all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 

No  Smoke.  No  Odor. 


TRY  OUR  IMPKOVEU  BURNER  IN  YOUR  KILNS. 


- Write  for  Prices. - 

J.  A.  BOLDT,  Sole  Agent  Eastern  States,  320=322  Broadway,  New  York. 
E.  POWER  HELY,  Chicago  Manager,  1405  Monadnock  Bl’k,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  flANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICKS  AND  GLAZED  SAN= 
ITARY  WARE. 


A  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  <fc  Westminster  Bank,  Templer  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

American  orders  for  this  valuable 
book  and  subscriptions  for  the  British 
Clayworker ,  price  $2.00  a  year,  received 
by  T.  A.  RANDALL  <fc  CO.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


tt.C,.  BAUER. 


3W9 

^DESIGNER  _ 

'  Wood  engraver. 


By  using  the  IDEAL,  DOOR  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AN D  SHAPES  OF 


HANDMa:cdn;NE  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Hould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  8lxll|  St,  milwauKee,  WIs. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  a™ 

Owners  op  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

- 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


STRONG,  WELL  •  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  xoo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  i  Firebox  BOILERS  SdffiiKS 

B®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CJflNDLEUTHYLOBCO.,  -  Indianapolis,  ini 


-FOK- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 


Borden ,  belleck  dt  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OP  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  80-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^f~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


B0^DEfI,  JSEEIiECK  4  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIOAGO 


The  CRAYCROFT  RE;PRB1? 


BRICK  PRESS 


FOR  RE-PRESSING  RED  AND  EIRE  BRICK. 


This  Re=press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  and 
is  equal  to  any  in  the 
market. 

It  is  manufactured  of 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  which  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
red  brick. 

The  press  is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on?  application. 


Approximate  Weight,  900  Pounds. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  III. 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  tc  e  r  . 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clay  working  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 


(HiOTTZD’S  PATE1TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  mnd,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 


THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Water-Proof,  Frosl-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc. 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  72 3,  The  Temple,  Chicago, 111. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For' the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CIiflY  SHlNGLiE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Address, 


COLOEIPIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  priee  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


CINCINNATI 

SEVER  FIFE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N-  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  |  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stoiie  Sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  stoneware.  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

INortf)  American  PDonograpn  Co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or,  HOOSIER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Y  AN  DALI  A  LINE. 


*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Ari 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2:35 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40 


Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 
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H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  CLOY  { ±  |  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Home-Seekers’  Excursions  South. 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway  has  arranged  a  series  of  Home- 
Seekers’  excursions  to  points  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  at  one  faie  for 
the  round  trip. 

The  dates  of  these  excursions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  November  6th  and  December  4th. 

Tickets  will  be  good  for  twenty  days, 
with  stop-over  privileges  in  State  to 
which  ticket  is  sold. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  visit  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  and  other  points  South. 

For  rates  and  further  information  apply 
to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  B.  &  0.  S.  W. 
Railway,  or  address  J.  Chisbro,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


L«TI!OE  TABLE 

In  Effect  Jan.  i,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

SaqUusKy  and  Peoria 

—AND— 

INDI 4NAP0LIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger . .  7:05  a.  m. 

’•■'No.  22  Passenger . . .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

*No.  21  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
>:‘daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  <fe 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10. 12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

PACIFIC  coast: 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


Victor  Bicycles  have 
more  improvements  and 
give  better  satisfaction 
than  any  other  make. 


KELLS 


&  SON'S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  hut  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  bad  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  In  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  up  to  10  inches. 

a®*  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fe  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PA.BKHILL,  01TTA.RI0, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


T  he;  Clay-  w  o  r  ki  ed  re . 
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Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^JDperate. 


New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


iTfiir  mnm  nn  Ail  kinds  and  shapes 

f|f  HI II II I  II  v  made  to  order."  A  large 

[lull  JllUULUD.  chine °maufd^ (^stand¬ 
ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send, for. list  and  prices,'  stating  about  sizes 
desired. 


P  Jew  Re  press 

UP  TO  DATE, 


ORIGIfUlLi  If!  DESIGN- 


6  Brick.  Hand  Mold 


6  Brick  Hachine  Hold. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


HETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 


•and. 


DURABLE 


Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 


ADDRESS, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 
New  London, 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF  OVER  100  PLHCES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc. ,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEARLY  EVERY  KIND  OF  RAW  RIATEBIRL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  Large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  he  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  ail  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 

The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  traiD 
Direct  Connections  withon  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI  for 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabarn 
Florida  and  the  South,  W  ashington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE}  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E}  R 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


MORON  ROUTE 


•^TU)UISVILLE.  HEW  AIBANY&  CHICAGO 

U  ""  — - - ~U 


me  SHORT  LINE  to 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

UUHST  flflD  flOf^TflCaEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestihuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

1  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRAM1  J.  REED,  O.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


NEW  ..AND.. 


NOVEL, 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 
THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


He  Best  Kiln  For  Vltriiying 
Paving  Brick  and  Blazing.... 


X?f®  Columbian  Pottery 
•*>l-and  Brick  Kiln. 

•  — 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spare  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO..  ^CHICAGO,  "VlJL.  St 


PATENT  (ADJUSTABLE)  OIL  BURNER 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen:— Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 
,t  Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  al  Findlay,  O., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  Market.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  New  South  XX. 


THE  HEW  SOUTH 


Write  to  us  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  New 
South  X  and  New  South  XX  with  or  without  our 
novel  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  and  Steam  Dies, 
also  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars, Crushers,  Switch- 
and  Frogs,  and  our  Improved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies,  Etc. 


[Mentlon.the  Clay-Worker.] 


C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,;  Ni.  C 


the  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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Mattson  s  Improved  Dumo  Wagons 


\X7EIGHT  about  2,600  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick.  Made  to  carry  from  1,000  to  2,000 
“ “  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easy  as  a  two-wheel  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  back  on  rollers.  Also  manufacture  a  line  of  carts,  wheelbarrows 
and  brick  yard  supplies.  Send  for  price  list,  etc. 


ISAAC  MATTSON,  Wagon  Builder,  Northeast  Corner  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  30th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ht  HIM  Fortahle  Buck  and  Pallet  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says :  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  tuey  are  tossed  to  setter. 

I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  <  oa)  slack  p.  r  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranti  ed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
he  convinced. 

PEXER9EN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRirK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  suecess  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  bui  we  "have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  fimst  quality  of  press  and  ornam.  ntal  hr  ck  ihe  color  of 

wh  ch  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain.  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superinn  ndent. 

For  particulars  address 

JP.  L.  YOUNGK&N,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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A 


(Q.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415,773.  4*5.7740 


ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston.  \  L1CENCEES 

NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago.  ) 


FTT  p  A/fCV  CHAIN  BELTING 

.  11.  ly.  1V1D  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  '  "PDIANCES  FOR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
brickmaker. 
It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  THE  MACHINE  DO. 


^0.0- 


No.  4  CUTTING  TABLE-MACHINE-SCREW  ELEVATOR-GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  <  f  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  informath  n  concerning  Bi it  k  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 

ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  ic  e  r  . 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

BETTER  TAD  CHEAPER  THAN  CAST  IRON. 


HANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  BalLBearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mf g.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Brick  Machines, 
Pug  Mills,  •  •  • 
Disintegrators, 


: 

! 

: 

f 

* 


...OF  THE 


Latest 
type. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONHTHHN  CREHCER’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CAFNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  =  -  PENN. 


49~Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  hy  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent  cheaper. 
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STEDMAIYS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog: 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  hear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


Stcdinai’s  Foundry  &  fflaciiine  Works, 

Aurora,  Ind. 


-THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES  - 


MANUFACTURED  BY' 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

Tarn  Tables, 


Transfers 
Kiln  Doors, 
Orate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland.  O. 


Iron  Pipe. 


OTXU  26. 
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mam 

quoted  intending  pur¬ 
chasers. 


Morenci,  Mich. 


COR  a  daily  output  of  12,000  to  20,000 
first  class  brick  it  has  no  equal. 
For  tile  it  is  superior.  With  Pug-  Mill 
as  shown  in  cut  it  has  a  positive  feed. 
Mixes  and  pugs  the  clay  thoroughly; 
making  the  output  unexcelled.  With 


Safety  Hinged  Nose  Piece, 
Steel  Shafts, 

Extra  Long  Bearings, 
Solid  Main  Frame  and  Tub, 


And  many  other  important 
improvements;  it  is  a  very 
desirable  machine  to  have. 
Address  the  Manufacturers, 


i  sim  sized  nr 

m  8  VERT  LOB  PRICE. 


mm  inn  nun 

TILE  BUICBIBE  CO., 


\\/E  have  a  number  of  5,  6  and  7  Machines,  with  tile  or  brick  dies,  that 
we  are  going  to  sell  at  once.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Nolan, 
Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushville, 


WE  have  six  of  these  Machines 
for  horse  power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Brick  Machinery 


LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED:  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 

Clay_^ 

Dryer 


SIX  SIZES  7VmDE. 


Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


nsriEr^r  methods. 


Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


613-616  Arcade, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

CHARLES  ERITH  &  CO.,  No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


SEND  FOR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 


WlLiliLRJVLS’ 


CLfflYOlORRlRG 

^DVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
C  ni^tiprc; 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Coupling’s. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’ Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


M  F  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  c  l  a  y- wo  r  k  e  r. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

- - 

Office  of  Fort  Scott  Stead  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 

Messrs.  Main  Belling  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
lear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
verv  ereat  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

J  Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- ^xSt-cQxSMSx©: - 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLtH  mAfiUFACTUI*HI*S, 

248  Randolph  St.»  CHICAGO,  mil. 


1219  Carpenter  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ) 
120  P.  ari  Sreet,  Boston,  Mast  .  ) 


W.  alcasys  Pvov*  It  In 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  It.  efiooj^ 

th.  Hod. 


IMPROVED 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
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THE  CLAY-WORRER 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  *nd  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

<T'e - 4- - +~ - •+•  — 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding-  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  1>2  yard  Marion  Steam  Shovel.)  (Twenty-one  Dump  Cars. 

One  V-A  yard  Bucyrus  “  “  (  INSTOCK:  •<  Seven  Standard  and  Narrow  Guage 

One  %  yd.  Little  Giant  “  “  J  (.  Locomotives. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


- • - 


SPECIALTIES  : 

The  flEW  and 

Tempered  jviud  JWastiines  and 
The  fiEW  DAVTOfUfllSL 

Stilt  JVIud  Brisk  and  Tile  ]Waahlnes. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMEINED  "OUTFIT  CAFACITY  40,000  TO  50  000  PER  DAY. 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

QUAKER 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  periday. 


WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 

PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your  order,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 

- • - 

S.  K.  FLETCHER,  Agent, 

Suoeessof  to  piiETCflEI?  &  THOMAS, 

—  _ INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  CLAY”  W  ORKER, 
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fiEGUELiLi  IjVlPf^OVED  CLtflV  PUliVEf^IZEf^ 

Heavy  Cold  Boiled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Cla/  pulveriser  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

OMd  lor  ouklng  brldu.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  D(IIYEBS0L  [HILL  CO.,  SS^STSWSSS;  MW  YOlK,  0.8.0. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 

Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago, >bout  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
latalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

608  West  Center  Street, 

MARION.  •  OHIO. 


8TYLE  C— JiaYD 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN _ - 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 
Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisf action. 

Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

MENHRD,  ILL. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  »vnicn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Dp-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contaj  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIiLLS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17,  1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  J 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,}) Hi  Indiana  Ave.  +  KA.NSA.S  CITY,  MO. 
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HOLDS  FIRST  FLA CB  BIGHT  YBARS. 


Morrison’s 


Improved 


WITH  LATE  IMPROVEMENTS, 

The  Best  Up=draft  Kiln  in  Use. 

Who  says  so? 

Let  us  see  what  W.  H.  Perot,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  fine 
pressed  and  ornamental  bricks  and  terra  cotta  in  the  City  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  who  has  used  them  eight  years,  says  about  our  kiln.  In  a 
letter  received  from  him  under  date  September  15,  1894,  asking  for 
plans  with  which  to  put  up  a  new  kiln,  he  closes  as  follows: 

“Your  plan  of  kiln  is  the  only  one  I  use,  as  I  like  it  better  than 
any  1  know  of.” 

Will  you  not  write  us  and  learn  more  about  a  kiln  that  wears  so  well. 

I3F~No  stamp  required. 


Addfess 


f*.  B.  JAOHHlSOJi  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335.  ROMB,  GA.,  U.  S.  A • 
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Important  * 

Improvements 

IN  BURNING  A  UU  RINDS  OR  BRICK . 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds 
the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for 
one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every. brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning? 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using 
our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders  and  burners  for  same. 


• - - 

OFFICE  OF 

BRUSH  BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDING  BRICK. 

OFFICE  :  No.  2  Builders’  Exchange.  WORKS  at  East  Buffalo. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29,  1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co.,  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Man. 

Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  enquirers,  how  we  like  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  you  built  for  us  would  say,  that  we  have  burnt  it  round  twice, 
about  800,000  bricks,  and  have  found  no  waste,  as  all  the  bricks  are  alike 
in  hardness  and  color,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  side  to  side.  There 
seems  to  be  no  wear  upon  the  kiln,  which  is  an  item  to  us.  It  is  simple 
to  handle-  The  saving  to  us  in  fuel  is  wonderful,  and  would  say  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  it  meets  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  does  all  you  claim  for 
it.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquirers  respecting  your  kiln, 
for  you  have  the  best  kiln  we  have  ever  seen. 

Yours  truly,  BRUSH  BROS. 


See  what  the  Prize  Winners  for  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  Chicago,  who  are  using  our  Kilns,  say : 

Office  and  Show  Rooms, 

60  Adelaide  St.,  East.  Telephone  2997. 

- office  of - 

Don  Valley  Pressed  Btuek  Wot*ks, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS, 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Grade  Pressed  Bricks,  in  all  Colors  and  Designs. 

Fire  Clay,  Fire  Bricks,  Sewer  Pipes,  Etc. 

Capacity  Unlimited.  (Copy)  Toronto,  August  6th,  1894. 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Mgr. 

Dear  Sir: — We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results  we  have 
secured  from  your  Continuous  Kiln,  and  have  got  out  of  it  Vitrified 
Paving  Bricks  that  are  fully  equal  to  anything  on  themarket  We  have 
looked  into  the  matter  of  your  Downdraft  Kilns,  and  have  decided  to 
put  in  four  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  burning  our  Ornamental  and 
Terra  Cotta  wares,  and  enclose  herewith  amount  of  your  fee  for  same. 
If  you  can  so  arrange,  kindly  let  us  have  oneof  your  foremen  rightaway, 
as  we  are  anxious  to  have  them  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  Shall  be 
more  than  pleased  to  give  any  information  to  your  prospective  clients 
regarding  the  Continuous  Kiln  wegot  from  you.  You  deserve  every  suc¬ 
cess,  as  you  have  undoubtedly  the  best  in  your  line. 

Yours  truly,  TAYLOR  BROS. 


Elmira  Paving  Brick  Works. 


•^•Stengel  &  Cook,*t£* 


PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  25,  1894. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Dear  Sir— We  have  examined  your  continuous  kiln  as  it  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Brush  Bros.,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  we  remit  you  the  license  fee  and  request  that  in  response  to  the  en¬ 
closed  signed  contract  you  will  at  once  come  on  and  erect  a  kiln  for  us. 

For  over  a  year  we  have  been  looking  for  the  best  kiln  for  our  shale 
material  and  we  believe  we  have  found  at  last,  what  we  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for.  Kindly  use  all  expedition  in  getting  it  running  for  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


LUMBER  AND  COAL. 


GEN’L  SALES  AGENT8 

F°R 

National  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’S 

PRESSED  &  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


GENERAL  OFFICE, 

No.  9  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE 
YARD  AND  TRESTLE, 

157  FILLMORE  AVENUE 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1894. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Esq.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir— Having  investigated  kilns  for  brick  works  on  Grand 
Island,  I  have  decided  to  put  in  yours,  and  herewith  remit  license  fee 
with  your  contract  signed  and  would  request  you  to  commence  building 
as  soon  as  possible.  Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  STENGEL. 


Write  us  for  Information  and  Testimonials. 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Correspondence  Solicited . 


TORONTO ,  CJtNA.UA.. 
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A  New  Departure  in  Briclf  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  ANDERSON 


C\ ur  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 
^  No  out  side  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY;  simple  in  construction 
and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that  shown 
in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  prices,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  beginning,  and 
make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit 
and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  season 
has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  eight  diflerent  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson  superior  to 
any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 


clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  all  stones,  of 
which, unfortunately  for  us, we  have  a  great  many  to  contend  with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 
Willis  Privett,  Manager. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 


DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE. 

THE  HHDEHSOH  FOUNDRY  i  HUE 


SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE. 

works,  -  -  Donum,  Julian. 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

AIL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other . 
refractory  materials. 


A^c) 


STATIONARY  and  RKY0LVIN6, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
'Brick  Presses. 


HiiHimisii 

susgw.:::::; 


V/v'Cdcl 

min  T  him 


. 


t^When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required 
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New  Brick  Machinery 


For 


and 


(Penfield  No.  6  Auger  Brick  Machine  and  No.  8  Down  Cutting  Board  Delivery  Table.) 


Send 

For 

Details. 


I 

i 

} 

* 

* 

* 


(Penfield  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.) 

(D=3  Model.) 

FOR 


J  W  PENFIELD  &  SON 


Clay  Working  Machinery 
of  all  Kinds. 


Willoughby.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A 


- - ; - -  ■' 

(Penfield  Automatic  Cutter  and  Separator  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 


(Penfield  Semi= Automatic  Power  Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 
FCU.  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 


sow 


(Penfield  Vibrating  Screen.) 

IF  YOU  WANT (No.  3  End  Dumping  Clay  Car.) 

Unprejudiced  advice  and  first  class  goods,  the  latest  and  best,  address,  for  particulars, 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.-^*  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  .A. 
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The 

March  of 
Progress, 


We  don’t  follow  it; 
We  LEAD  the  vanl 


DURING  the  past  year,  we 
have  added  to  our  list  more 
new  and  improved  Clayworking 
Machinery  than  any  other  con¬ 
cern  in  existence.  Furthermore, 
we  expect  to  continue  enlarging 
our  list  from  time  to  time,  as  im¬ 
provements  may  suggest  them¬ 
selves  or  the  demands  of  the  trade 
require. 


Is  to  be  able  to  equip  any  (Penfield  Special  Clay  Grinding  Mill.) 

clayworker  with  anything  and 

everything  required  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  from  any 
kind  of  clay  suitable  lor  brickmaking  purposes.  The  large 
number  of  complete  plants  we  have  equipped  lor  brick¬ 
making  by  the  different  processes  is  one  of  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  our  success  in  realizing  this  object. 


Our  Aim 


t 
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OUR  SRBCIA.UTY  IS 


PAN  5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 

All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  Ill., 
U.  S.  A. 
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That  the  Martin^-^^^- 

....JTachinery  is  Reliable 


Practical  Bri c km i liters  Pronounce  Our  Letter  “A"  a  Perfect 

Success. 

i «*  FULL  INFORMATION  ON  APPLICATION 


REMEMBER 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO, 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


INCORPORATED 


T  II  R  CLAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 
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THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


A  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  Hake  of  Machine. 


TUB  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  Min. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 

Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 

Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington,  Ohio • 
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They  Have 

No  Equal  For 

STRENGTH, 

DURABILITY, 

QUANTITY 

and 


QUALITY 


of  Brick 


flade 


If  you  will  put  in  the  outfit 
shown  here 

We  are  confident  that  we 
can  please  you 
And  that  you  will  always 
greet  us  with  a . 


Smile. 


The  Potts  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  will  work^'any  clay  direct  from  the  bank.  It  does  not  require  an  extra  Pug 
Mill.  The  brick  made  will  have  clean,  sharp  corners  and  smooth  surfaces.  This  is  the  strongest  and  heaviest  machine 
on  the  market.  It  has  imitators  but  no  competitors. 

For  prices  and  terms,  write 


C.  &  A  POTTS  &  CO  ,  420  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 
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We  make  every  thing  used  on  the  brick  yard.  We  can  save  you  money.  No  com¬ 
missions  to  be  paid.  We  are  manufacturers. 


DISINTEGRATORS  and  STONE 
SEPARATORS.  12  Sizes. 


MOULD  SANDERS. 


WINDING  DRUHS. 


AUGER  BRICK  and  TILE  MACHINES. 


AUTOMATIC  BOTTOM  DUnP.CARS. 
Having  Chilled  Wheels. 


SIDE  DUHP  CAR. 
Having  Chilled  Wheels. 


ELEVATORS  and  CONVEYORS. 


EXTRA  HEAVY  PUG  niLLS  and  GRANULATORS. 
Capacity  50,000  to  125,000  Brick. 


PUG  MILLS  For  Soft  Clay. 


II  rE  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  to  quote  prices. 

*  *  We  are  prepared  to  make  estimates  on  complete 
plants  of  any  desired  capacity. 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

420  West  Washington  St.,  -  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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POWERFUL  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 


DURABLE 


THIS  Machine  will  do  what  no  other  Re-press  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  It  will  ACTUALLY  REPRESS  THE  SIGH  that  rises 
in  the  bosom  of  weary  brickmakers,  caused  by  inferior  machinery. 
These  machines  are  fully  guaranteed.  Address, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

.  HEI5ER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  of  CLflYWORKIIIG  IHimilERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  “CLEVELAND 
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T  II  K  C  LAY  -  W  O  R  KEK. 


SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


For  Favii ig,  Building  and  Fire  Brick. 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical. 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


FUG  MIFFS  THAT  FUG  TUB  CFAY. 


These  Pug-  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one.  M  y 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 

IT  WILL  - 


flppfrEss  Jh# 


&  CO., 

GA.LION,  OHIO. 


The  Clay-worker 
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Auger  Brick  flachine. 


Brick  Machines, 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits, 


Automatic  Cutters, 
Bug  Mills, 
Disintegrators • 


-Circulars  Free.- 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker.] 


9 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  g  Machine,  a 
cut  of  which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class 
now  offered  to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay. 
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The  Clay-  W  o  r  k  e  r  . 


The  BUCYRUS  st1arTErunnel 


It  Has  iVever  Hailed,  Nor  Never  Will ! 


WHY? 


Because  it  distributes  its  radiation  with  the  same  uniformity  as  the  sun’s  rays.  It  only  differs  from  the 
heat  of  the  solar  body  in  its  intensity.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  construct  the  Bucyrus 
Steam  Tunnel  Drier,  and  it  is  useless  to  argue  that  it  is  not  the  correct  principle,  for  no  experienced  clayworker  can  or 
will  deny  that  the  sun’s  rays,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  the  best  mode  of  drying  clays.  Its  only  weakness  is  its  inability 
to  do  the  work  rapidly.  We  substitute  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Drier,  using  natural  principles  only,  adding  thereto 
sufficient  heat  to  do  the  work  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time. 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


New  Castle,  Pa.,  December  26,  1893. 


Gentlemen  : — I  have  been  endeavoring  to  write  you  for  some  time  as  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  Tunnel  Dryer  you  put  in  for  me  about 
two  years  ago.  It  does  all  I  could  expect  of  it.  It  makes  15,000  brick  per  day  (that  is  the  capacity  of  my  dryer).  I  have  not  stopped  one  hour  on 
account  of  my  brick  not  being  dry.  I  think  the  cost  of  drying  by  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  process  I  have  seen. 

Yours  truly,  M.  S.  MARQUIS. 


The  Frey-Sheckler  do.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Galesburg,  III.,  January  10,  1891. 


Gentlemen  The  Dry  House  at  our  works,  put  up  for  us  last  June,  has  been  another  of  those  perfect  things  constructed  by  the  Frey-Sheckler 
Co.  Constructed  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  our  exhaust  steam  during  the  day  time  and  live  steam  during  the  night,  it  has  been  a  perfect  drver 
Contemplated  to  hold  our  brick  forty-eight  hours,  it  has  been  the  very  best  dryer  in  the  country,  and  made  a  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  to  us  of  50  cents 
to  60  cents  per  1,000,  paying  the  cost  of  Dryer  in  one  year.  With  addition  of  extra  steam  for  daytime  we  can  dry  125,000  in  twentv-four  hours  We 
take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  virtues  of  the  Dryer.  With  respect,  GALESBURG  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO 

Per  Albert  Warren,  Sup’t. 


We  Solicit  Correspondence  From  All  Brickmakers. 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  CO., 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


BUILDERS  ► - 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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WE  STUDY  TO  PLEASE. 


jl  Few  Sipples 


Just  to  give  you 
an  idea.  That’s 
All. 


No.  i  Giant  Machine  and  Automatic  Table. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 


Pug  Hills  and  Granulators. 


Reduction  Hill. 


Dump  Cars. 


Octagon  Revolving  Clay  Screens. 


Clay  Conveyors. 


Pulleys,  Shafting  and  Belting. 


Clay  Elevators. 


Winding  Drums. 


Improved  Tailings  Crusher. 


BM25mmatiar3?=— 

Eagle  Steam  Power  Re-Press. 


The  FREY-SHECKLEJR  CO.,  -  Bucyrus,  Ohio ,  S.  A.. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery.  Also  builders  of  the  Celebrated  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 

. Send  for  Catalogues. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  go., 

piffcy^Seeond  St.,  Belorn  Lianeaster  five.. 


•+•  PHILADELPHIA 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes"  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 

43) 

CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- ID - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS.  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 


KILN  CASTINGS  OF  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.} 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  t<  e  r  . 
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DRYER  CARS 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO.. 

pifty'-Seeond  St:.,  Beloou  Lmneastei?  five., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 


“£1‘Aa£E  BUILDS 


|  BricKmaKing  Machinery 


A  WE  WANT  YOUR  PATRONAGE.. 

In  return  we  promise  you  the  best  service,  courteous  treatment,  and  prices  as  low 
as  is  consistent  with  good  work. 

- - - >-v>-»-V»FAIR  PROPOSITION,  IS  IT  NOT.V»»v>.*^** 

%  The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  Hew  Haven, 

io 


The;  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Wonder  Machinery. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity,  25,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  Per  Day. 

AS  MANUFACTURED  BY  *>-/■— 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

tt^~$euu  for  No.  u  Catalogue  tor  further  particulars.  Frankfort,  ind. 


Nov.,  1894. 


the:  clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e:  r  . 
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ADAM  J.  WECKLER, 

Divf.rsy  and  Clybourn  Aves. 

Telephone. 

WECKLER  BRICK  CO., 

Western  and  Addison  Aves. 

Telephone. 

WECKLER-PRUSSING  BRICK  CO. 

Blue  Island,  III. 

Telephone. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

517  Ogden  Building,  34  Clark  St. 
TELEPHONE  5044. 


Chicago,  J  illy  18,  1894. 

WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago, 

Gentlemen:— We  have  had  one  of  your  twelve  track  dryers  in  use 
for  nearly  two  years  and  two  six  track  dryers  for  more  than  one 
year.  Since  you  have  improved  these  dryers  by  means  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  tank  and  pump  system,  we  are  drying  175  to  180  M  bricks  per 
day,  with  a  saving  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  steam  used  under  the  old 
system.  It  is  possible  to  dry  up  to  200  M  brick  every  24  hours,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  ware,  and  we  have  done  this  on  several  occasions 
when  we  were  compelled  to  run  overtime. 

Our  experience  with  other  dryers  formerly  used  on  our  plant  and 
the  results  obtained  by  other  manufacturers  in  this  neighborhood 
with  hot  air  and  fire  dryers,  compels  us  to  say  that  in  our  estimation 
your  dryers  are  more  economical  and  show  better  results  than  any 
we  have  seen.  We  use  two  boilers  5x18  feet  for  these  dryers  and  at 
times  have  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  steam  used  to  prevent  getting 
the  bricks  too  dry.  Pressure  carried  85  pounds. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WECKLER-PRUSSING  BRICK  CO., 

Alexander  Prussing,  Secretary 


’TBNNB  SSBB 


•£]•  DRYING  SAND  MOLD  BRICK,  & 

C.  HENNEKE  President.  TELEPHONE  737-2. 

F-  VOGT,  Secretary 

STRfi BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  celebrated 

•  •  •  milwanKee  Cream  Colored  Brlct. 

Office  and  Yards  :  496-510  Clement  Ave.,  17th  Ward. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  30,  1893. 

WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen In  regard  to  your  inquiry,  how  we  like  the  exhaust 
pump  put  in  for  our  dryer  last  Spring,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  same 
works  to  our  entire  satisfaction  ;  in  fact  could  work  no  better  and 
what  is  more,  has  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  fuel.  It  gives  us  also  great 
satisfaction  to  say  on  this  occasion,  that  your  dryer,  after  using  same 
three  seasons,  works  as  nicely  as  ever  and  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  we  have  the  best  dryer  in  the  market  to-day.  Last  year  we  felt 
a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether  we  really  had  the  best  dryer,  for  other 
parties,  who  tried  to  sell  their  dryers  here,  made  such  high  claims 
for  same  in  every  respect,  that,  if  realized,  they  would  put  your  dry¬ 
er  in  the  shade.  Since  then  two  dryers  of  different  makes,  were  put 
in  different  yards  here,  just  those  dryers,  for  which  these  claims  were 
made.  One  of  them  proved  a  complete  failure,  drying  about  20,000 
brick  per  day,  instead  of  60,000,  and  it  will  have  to  be  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  some  other  dryer;  and  the  second  did  not  work  until 
same  was  materially  changed,  and  we  have  all  reasons  to  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  to  have  hit  on  the  right  dryer  in  the  first  place.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  show  your  dryer  to  any  interested  parties  who  may 
visit  our  yards.  Yours  very  truly,  Standard  Brick  Co., 


F.  Vogt,  Sec’y- 


Labahn  Brick  Company, 


Manufacturers  of 


PAVING  BRICK  CO.,  *  BUILDING  BRICK. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:— MONTAGUE  BLOCK, 


W.  M.  LASLEY,  GENERAL.MANAGER. 


ROOMS  1  &  3. 


YARD: — Lansing,  III.,  Panhandler.  R. 
OFFICE:— 159  La  Salle  St.,  Room  97. 


TELEPHONE:— Main  4132. 

Box  408,  Builders'  and  T raoers'  Exchange. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,lSeptember  3,  1894. 
The  WOLFF  DRYER  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Ills., 

Gentlemen:— We  have  thoroughly  tested  your,  Iron  Clad  Dryer 
put  In  for  us  recently,  consisting  of  three  (3)  tunnels  of  three  (3) 
tracks  each;  tunnels  being  eight-three  (83)  feet  long,  and  It  is  giving 
us  entire  satifactiOD.  We  are  drying  forty  thousand  (40,000)  paving 
blocks  per  day,  in  size  2%x4%x9>£.  Our  brick  come  from  the  dryer 
perfectly  dry,  without  checks,  warp^or  twist. 

It  is  a  decided  improvement  over  our  old  method  of  direct  heat 
flue  dryer  and  we  are  drying  more  and  better  brick  with  it  than  we 
did  with  our  old  system,  nine  (9)  tunnels,  three  (3)  tracks  in  each 
tunnel. 

We  adopted  your  system  after  investigating  others  and  can  re- 
commendit.  Yours  truly, 

TENNESSEE  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

W.  M.  Lasley,  Gen.  Man. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  September?,  1894. 
WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Gentlemen— The  four  tunnel  dryer,  sixteen  tracks,  which  you 
built  for  us  to  dry  90  M  bricks  daily,  did  the  work  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  Recently  we  concluded  to  increase  our  capacity  which 
we  could  do  with  very  little  expense,  providing  we  could  dry  the  ex¬ 
tra  quantity. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  you  mastered  the  situation  by  adding 
your  late  Improvements  which  cost  very  little  extra,  and  we  are  now 
enabled  to  dry  112  M  bricks  as  easily  and  with  no  more  expense  than 
the  cost  of  drying  90  M,  and  we  feel  confident  that  if  we  were  to  run 
10  hours  daily,  instead  of  eight  as  we  are  now  doing,  that  the  drying 
capacity  is  ample  to  thoroughly  dry  the  entire  output.  We  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  commending  your  dryer  to  all  brick  manufacturers 
In  need  of  an  economical  system  of  drying  their  clay  product. 

Yours  respectfully  LABAHN  BRICK  CO., 

John  F.  Labahn,  Pres. 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


wouff  dryer  co„ 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  563 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  Americ  a. 


Vol.  XXII,  No.  6. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  DECEMBER,  1894.  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  608  and  609. 
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The  clay  =  worker 


Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

_ SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

•  •IT 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Et*. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 


- USED  FOR - 


CLAY  SCREENS 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 


THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 


EASTERN  OFFICE  i 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


0ZE3Zia.iL.Gi-0,  IZLjXj. 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

>4<-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-ie- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World. 

* - - - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 


Room  817  Continental  Bank  Bldg. 

Cor.  La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts. 


Chicago. 


THE  C  LAY-  W  O  R  I<  E  R 
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The  Ross -Keller  Brick  Machine. 


TRIPLE  PRESSURE 


Weight  of  4=Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day.  Weight  of  6-riold  Press  75,000  Pounds, 

Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  In  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  huilt  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry 
or  semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale 
and  other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on 
both  sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same. 
It  will  make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  on  Edge,  and 
Roman  brick.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and 
all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven  inch 
forged  steel.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  prices 
and  other  particulars,  address 


Ross=Keller 
Brick  riachine 
Company, 


Laclede  Building, 

St.  Louis, 
Ho.,  U.  S.  A. 
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T  H  E  CLAY-WORKER 


THE  ANDRUS 


4-Mold 

DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Simple,  Powerful,  DuraDle. 


Guaranteed  Against  Breakage  For 
5  TEARS. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


The  Clay-worker 
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This^ 

Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Manufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 


And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable 
Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made. 

It  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  all  other 
Machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demon- 
onstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on 
the  market  should  write 
us  for  our  circular  giving 
18  REASONS  why  it  is 
superior  to  all  others. 


A^c> 


OUR  NEW  PATENT  MOUI  D  is  elegant  in  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufac- 
v  ^  1  1  lv-^  ^  turers  are  looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one 

can  adjust  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge. 

WITH  THIS  MOULD  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind  them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense  of  getting  new  moulds. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 


•  n 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 


The  c  l  a  y  ~  w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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A  SURE  THING. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
•We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 
Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

MONON  BLOCK,  CHICAGO. 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


/ 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


NONE  CJiN  COMPETE  WITH  IT 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press 


THE  STANDARD  MACHINE  OF  ITS  CLASS. 


Every  purchaser  receives  the 
benefit  of  years  of  experience 
in  the  dry  press  process. 


The  SIMPSON  is  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  as  its  many 
successes  can  prove. 

There  are  more  of  them  run¬ 
ning  successfully  than  any 
other  machine  in  existence. 

It  was  the  only  machine  to 
receive  favorable  mention  from 
the  Official  Judge  on  Brick 
Machinery  at  the 


World’s 


Columbian 


Exposition 


ly’Wnte  us  for  descriptive  matter,  prices,  terms,  estimates,  etc., 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA, 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brantford,  Ontario. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Clay-worker 
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U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 


Perfect  in  Mechanical  Construction. 

Least  Cost  For  Repairs. 

Noiseless  In  Use. 

Easily  Adjusted. 

Efficient. 

Durable. 

Simple. 


The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  embodies  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  Pressed  Brick 
Manufacturers,  and  its  record  is  proof  conclusive  of  its  perfection  as  a  Pressed  Brick- 
maker.  Write  for  new  descriptive  sheets. 


UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  WORKS, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS  : 

72  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWAI.D  KVTSCHEi  Proprietor, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Progress  Brick  Press, 

DRY  and  SEMI-DRY. *• 


This  machine  is  the  result  of  years  of  practical  experience  in  Dry  Pressed  Brick= 
making,  a  model  combining  Simplicity,  Durability  and  Economy,  as  Brickmakers  and 
Press  Builders,  we  have  entailed  every  advantage  in  producing  the  machine  for  a 
Brickmaker. 
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MU 

MS  Piss 

Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and  ornamental  bricks  at  any  time 
at  our  yards.  Inspection  solicited. 


Equal  in  strength  to  50  tons  of  Iron;  this  press  is  built  of  Bassic  steel 
and  best  quality  iron. 

Bearings  of  split  boxes,  and  wear  taken  up  with  kib  and  key,  hence  no 
lost  motion. 

All  adjustments  arranged  with  wedges  operated  by  hand  wheels,  no 
troublesome  liners  and  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

Only  Six  Horse  Power  required  to  operate  our  largest’ 6-Mold  Press. 

No  liners  to  our  mould,  no  table  to  fit  mould  into,  and  no  change  in  size 

bricks  by  regrinding  moulds. 


Of  the  time  of  each  revolution^^^ei^ent.  is  spent  in  high  pressure  on 
|  bricks,  permitting  all  air  to  escape,  hence,  no  seam  or  granulation,  in  the 
I  brick,  2^pei^eiH.  in  charger  forwarding  bricks,  perfect  filling  of  molds  and 

(undamaged  product  secured  by  this  easy  movement.  Only  33  per  cent,  in 
moving  of  the  Plunger. 

This  machine  is  adapted  to  making  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  bricks  up  to  13 
|  inches  square.  Bricks  pressed  on  edge,  etc.,  etc.  We  manufacture  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  mould  presses  and  sell  them  with  a  perfect  guarantee. 


Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms  on  application. 


Tower  Grove  Brick  and  flachine  Works, 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  SjT.  LOUIS,  MO. 


T  H  K 


W  C)  R  K  K  R. 
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The  Eudaly  unproved  Donn-Diaii  Klin. 
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The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  pc  e  r. 


the  kiln  of  the  period. 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


'T'HIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  a*  much  fuel,  and 
*  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  <fcc.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  new  ones  erected  in  Austria  (the  home 
of  Hoffman’s);  also  a  number  in  America. 

NOTE,  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAY. 


ioo  per  cent.  Hard  Brick,  out  of  which  are  70  per  cent.  Vitri= 
fied,  Annealed  Tough  Pavers. 

John  A.  Wiley,  Pres.  W.  S.  Bleakly,  Treas. 

Geo.  Allen,  Sec.  W.  Cramer,  Gen'l.  Man. 

FRANKLIN  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 


March  19,  1894. 

To  L.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  13th  wantifig  to  know 
how  we  are  getting  along  with  our  kiln,  would  say  that  we  are 
improving  steadily  as  our  men  get  to  understand  our  material. 
You  know  that  our  clay  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  kind  to  work 
that  your  kiln  ever  had  to  contend  with,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  so  small  margin  between  vitrifying  and  melting.  We 
are  now  getting  70  per  cent,  vitrified  brick  and  balance  all  hard. 
We  expect  to  do  better  than  this  soon.  I  feel  confident  we  will. 
A  kiln  that  will  burn  our  clay  properly,  will  burn  anything  in 
the  shape  of  brick  material.  Yours  truly, 

Geo.  Allen,  Secretary. 


From  the  Russian  Agricultural  Agency,  St.  Petersburg. 

Herewith  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  erection  of  the  Kiln 
is  finished,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  our  customer 
(Prince  Kourakine)  is  very  much  satisfied  with  the  kiln  after 
same  was  duly  tried. 

We  enclose  cheque  for  balance  of  license  fee,  etc. 


From  Mr.  H.  Burridge,  Bedford. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  al¬ 
right  with  the  Kiln.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  going  well. 


From  Mr.  J.  D.  Dunlop,  Woodstock  Works,  Belfast. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  “Perfect 
Kiln”  is  doing  well,  burning  the  brick  all  hard,  at  a  cost  of  be¬ 
tween  7d.  and  8d.  per  1,000  for  coal. 


From  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Joberns,  Kenilworth. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  let  the  gentlemen  you  name  see  the 
Kiln.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  its  work. 


From  the  St.  Julian’s  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newport,  Mon. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say  that 
they  are  very  pleased  with  your  kiln,  and  will  be  willing  for  any 
intending  clients  of  yours  to  inspect  same. 

. Secretary. 


From  the  Longton  Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stoke. 

Our  Kiln  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily,  and  we  shall  not 
at  present  require  the  assistance  of  one  of  your  men. 


From  the  Exmouth  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  my  Directors  instruct  me  to  say 
that  they  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  way  the  Kiln  is 
working.  The  splendid  lot  of  brick  in  the  yard  is  a  credit  to 
anyone,  and  no  one  could  reasonably  expect  better. 

. Secretary. 


From  the  Stramberg  Lime  Co.,  Stramberg,  Moravia. 

After  speaking  highly  of  the  economy  in  erection,  and  the 
system  of  flues,  they  say,  “After  we  have  been  used  to  working 
two  Hoffmanns,  beside  the  “Perfect”  furnace,  then  can  we  truly 
assure  you  that  we  save  20  per  cent,  burning  material  in  the 
“Perfect,”  and  attain  a  more  equal  heat.  We  can  therefore  high¬ 
ly  recommend  this  system,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  fur¬ 
ther  enquiries.” 


From  the  Rothneusiedler  Brick  Co.,  Vienna. 

The  altered  Hoffmann  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  we  save  15 
per  cent,  of  fuel  and  get  the  brick  more  evenly  burnt  by  the 
“Perfect”  system. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already. 

Agents  for  Canada,  It.  H.  PTNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

SEt^COmBE,  0 SyiRfl  8t 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker,  EXJVIOUT H,  t> EVOJSL,  HflGliRjM. 
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W.  H.  KELSO,  Pres.  F.  HASPER,  Sec’y 


hjcorgorate^Octobet^^th^  1892. 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treas.  1*1.  C.  KELSO,  Ass’t  Sec’y.  MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Qen’l  i*lgr 


THE 


CE^TIflEIifl 


Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 

fTfm'nrn>»fTTyTfTfTTTTTTTTTTT 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  tor. 


Up  hnd  Down  Drhft 


Continuous 


iiliAAAAAAtltAAAAAAAAAiliiiiim 

Canada  Patent,  No.  44,615. 

TyTTTfTfyTTTVTfTTTTfTfytTTTTTTTT 

18  Kilns  in  Operation  in 
. the  United  States. 


Several  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Bewaie 

ol 

infringe¬ 

ments. 


Brick  Kiln. 

DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE.  ^ — - 


ADVANTAGES  O F  TIIE  KIJLN. 


Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even  and  gradually,  and  to 
draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure,  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra 
fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 


Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is  the  result 
of  over  20  years’  experience  of  the  inventor 
in  building  and  operating  continuous  kilns 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down  Draft  Con¬ 
tinuous  Brick  Kiln  is  perfectly  adaptable 
for  burning  of 
Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Centinela  Brick 


Kiln  &  Drier  Co., 


T5 


2 

o 


vi 

Ol 


Cm 


Box  35, 
Centinela,  Cal. 


FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE” 
KILN,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successfu 
in  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 


Agents  for  Eastern  States  :  Dellaven  and  Charles  Lance, 
Commerial  Union  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agent  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  :  John  Col¬ 
lins,  75,  76,  161  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Important  * 

Improvements 


IN  BURNING  A  L K  KINDS  OF  BRICK. 

e  BOOKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds 
the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for 
one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using 
our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders  and  burners  for  same. 


OFFICE  OF 

BRUSH  BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDING  BRICK. 

OFFICE  :  No.  2  Builders’  Exchange.  WORKS  at  East  Buffalo. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29,  1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co.,  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Man. 

Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  enquirers,  how  we  like  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  you  built  for  us  would  say,  that  we  have  burnt  it  round  twice, 
about  800,000  bricks,  and  have  found  no  waste,  as  all  the  bricks  are  alike 
in  hardness  and  color,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  side  to  side.  There 
seems  to  be  no  wear  upon  the  kiln,  which  is  an  item  to  us.  It  is  simple 
to  handle-  The  saving  to  us  in  fuel  is  wonderful,  and  would  say  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  it  meets  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  does  all  you  claim  for 
it.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquirers  respecting  your  kiln, 
for  you  have  the  best  kiln  we  have  ever  seen. 

Yours  truly,  BRUSH  BROS. 


See  what  the  Prize  Winners  for  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  Chicago,  who  are  using  our  Kilns,  say : 

Office  and  Show  Rooms, 

60  Adelaide  St.,  East.  Telephone  2997. 

- OFFICE  OF - 

Don  Valley  Pressed  £t*iek  WoRks, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS, 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Grade  Pressed  Bricks,  in  all  Colors  and  Designs. 

Fire  Clay,  Fire  Bricks,  Sewer  Pipes,  Etc. 

Capacity  Unlimited.  (Copy)  Toronto,  August  6th,  1894. 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Mgr. 

Dear  Sir:— We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results  we  have 
secured  from  your  Continuous  Kiln,  and  have  got  out  of  it  Vitrified 
Paving  Bricks  that  are  fully  equal  to  anything  on  the  market.  We  have 
looked  into  the  matter  of  your  Downdraft  Kilns,  and  have  decided  to 
put  in  four  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  burning  our  Ornamental  and 
Terra  Cotta  wares,  and  enclose  herewith  amount  of  your  fee  for  same. 
If  you  can  so  arrange,  kindly  let  us  have  one  of  your  foremen  right  away, 
as  we  are  anxious  to  have  them  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  Shall  be 
more  than  pleased  to  give  any  information  to  your  prospective  clients 
regarding  the  Continuous  Kiln  we  got  from  you  YTou  deserve  every  suc¬ 
cess,  as  you  have  undoubtedly  the  best  in  your  line. 

Yours  truly,  TAYLOR  BROS. 


Elmira  Paving  Brick  Works. 


•^•Stengel  &  Cook,  t<?* 


PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  25,  1894. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Dear  Sir— We  have  examined  your  continuous  kiln  as  it  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Brush  Bros.,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  we  remit  you  the  license  fee  and  request  that  in  response  to  the  en¬ 
closed  signed  contract  you  will  at  once  come  on  and  erect  a  kiln  for  us. 

For  over  a  year  we  have  been  looking  for  the  best  kiln  for  our  shale 
material  and  we  believe  we  have  found  at  last,  what  we  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for.  Kindly  use  all  expedition  in  getting  it  running  for  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

LUMBER  AND  COAL. 


GEN’L  SALE8  AGENTS 

FOR 

National  Brick  &  Tile  Co.'s 

PRESSED  &  ORNAMENTAL>RICK. 


GENERAL  OFFICE, 

NO.  9  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE 
YARD  AND  TRESTLE, 

157  FILLMORE  AVENUE 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1894. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Esq.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sie— Having  investigated  kilns  for  brick  works  on  Grand 
Island,  I  have  decided  to  put  in  yours,  and  herewith  remit  license  fee 
with  your  contract  signed  and  would  request  you  to  commence  building 
as  soon  as  possible.  Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  STENGEL. 


Write  us  tor  Information  and  Testimonials. 

The  Wilford  Patent 


Kiln  Co., 


Correspondence  Solicited • 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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Four  lucl[  Tile 


Dried  in 
Six  Hours 

Without  Crack¬ 
ing 

in  the 


Smith  Hot  Blast 


HOTH 

BRICK  and  TILE 

Dried  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  taken  care  of— 

So  Say  the  Users  in 
Their  Letter  Below. 


Morenci,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  It  is  giving  us  the  very  best  of  satisfaction.  It  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  T-inch  tile  in  six  hours  without 
cracking  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every  particular  and  would  recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving-  from 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’ g  Co., 


Main  Office  and  Works, 
1400  Russell  St. 


BBtNCHES 


DETROIT,  7VIICH. 


CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 
BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 
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The  Standard 
Improved 
Natural  Draft 
Brick  and  Tile  Drier 

Is  still  acknowledged  the  leader  among  modern  Driers ; 
it  maintains  this  position  because  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  more  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
varied  clay  products  than  any  other  make. 


Furthermore,  it  is  the  popular  Drier  of  to-day,  because  of  its  simplicity — because  of 
its  freedom  from  complicated  mechanical  contrivances — because  of  its  ingeniously  ar¬ 
ranged  Heating  apparatus,  which  distributes  the  heat  just  where  it  is  needed — because  of 
the  abundant  means  provided  for  expansion,  by  which  the  annoyance  of  leaky  pipes  is 
obviated,  and  lastly,  because  the  price  has  been  reduced  so  as  to  place  a  first=class  Drier 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  NEED  of  drying  facilities  or  Drier  Equipment  of  any  kind — Cars 
— Transfers — Turntables — Rails — Pumps — Tanks,  Etc.,  don’t  fail  to  consult  us  and  get 
our  prices — we  are  headquarters  for  everything  in  this  line. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  “Opinion  of  Users.” 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Patentees 
and  Sole 
flanufacturers. 


Main  Office 
and  Warerooms : 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XXIII. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  DECEMBER,  1894. 


No.  6 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker, 


very  few  laymen  and  very  many  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
first  quality  brick.  Since  the  introduction 
of  dry  pressed  brick  with  its  smooth 
face  and  sharp  arris,  architects  and 
owners  in  visiting  the  salesroom  usually 
look  over  the  shelves,  and  taking  a 
brick  in  hand,  examine  it  much  as  a 
purchaser  of  diamonds  would  do;  look¬ 
ing  largely  to  the  smoothness  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  shape  of  the  brick  and  its 
color,  and  not  going  beyond  this  in 
their  investigation.  As  to  whether  the 
brick  is  thoroughly  well  burned,  or 
whether  it  is  made  of  a  clay  that  will 
successfully  resist  the  ravages  of 
time  and  climate  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  taken  into  account,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  very  many  brick 
are  sold,  usually  at  a  low  price, 
which  are  positively  not 
fit  to  be  used  as  front 
to  their 


AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  CLAY 


Number  3 


RAIN-WASHED  BRICK  FOR  FRONTS, 


nf\  ANUFACTURERS  and  dealers 
/  |  1  in  front  brick,  who  manufacture 
I  |  or  handle  several  different 
grades  and  qualities  of  brick,  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  reminded  of  the  fact  that 


owing 


WILLIAMS  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  Penn,  and 


Vedder  Streets,  Chicago.— Built  of  Rain-washed  Brick  from  New  Jersey. 
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very  poor  quality.  The  use  of  soft 
burned  brick,  or  brick  insufficiently 
hard  to  make  them  slow  to  take  water, 
has  done  very  much  to  injure  the  use 
of  pressed  brick  in  buildings.  Month 
by  month  and  year  by  year,  more  stone 
and  less  brick,  in  proportion,  are  being 
used  than  in  the  past,  and  I  think  this 
fact  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  use 
of  inferior  brick,  which  absorb  much 
moisture  as  well  as  soot  and  dirt,  and 
the  absorption  of  water  dissolving  the 
salts  in  the  brick,  the  drying  out  process 
deposits  them  upon  its  face. 

Some  architects  and  owners  are  con¬ 
tinually  seeking  new  varieties  of  brick, 
both  as  to  shade  and  general  appearance, 
and  the  perfect  face  and  sharp  edges 
are  not  considered  by  some  as  desirable 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Among 
the  oddities  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  front  is  that  known  as  the 
Rainwashed  Brick,  manufactured 
by  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company  at 
Sayreville,  N.  J.  For  certain  classes 
of  architecture  these  brick  are 
peculiarly  well  adapted. 

Our  illustration  accompanying 
this  gives  an  example  of  a  church 
built  after  the  old  colonial  style  of 
a  New  England  “Meeting  House.” 

In  this  chapel  Rain-washed  brick 
were  used,  and  its  effect  is  certainly 
very  fine.  Our  sketch  shows  a 
small  section  of  the  brick  work, 
taken  so  as  to  show  the  rough 
effect  produced  upon  the  face  of 
the  brick.  These  brick  are  made 
in  the  first  instance  as  common 
builders,  and  placed  in  the  drying 
field  to  dry  in  the  sun.  They  are  left 
in  this  position  until  a  sufficient  rain 
storm  falls  upon  them  to  wash  out  the 
softer  particles  of  clay,  thus  securing 
the  rough  pitted  formation.  The  brick 
are  then  put  in  the  kiln  and  thoroughly 
burned,  and  when  taken  out,  they  are 
of  a  dark  brown,  with  a  slight  bluish 
tinge,  which  makes  the  effect  in  the 
wall  very  artistic  and  very  attractive. 
Messrs.  Holabird  &  Roche,  of  Chicago, 
are  the  architects  of  this  chapel. 

At  1830  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
is  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Ellsworth, 
which  is  built  in  the  old  colonial  style 
of  architecture  and  in  which  the  Rain- 
washed  brick  were  used.  This  residence 
on  Chicago’s  principal  boulevard  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Its 
artistic  effects  have  been  favorably  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  architectural  pro¬ 
fession, as  well  as  by  the  people  generally. 


The  artistic  effect  of  a  Gothic  church 
or  colonial  residence  built  of  these 
brick,  cannot  be  calculated  unless  one 
has  the  eye  of  an  artist  to  see  its  possi¬ 
bilities  before  it  is  used  ;  or  can  see  the 
building  after  it  is  completed.  It  has 
a  peculiar  oldtime  air  of  respectability 
and  age  that  few  buildings  can  have  in 
our  new  country.  Such  a  building  with 
a  roof  covered  with  a  tile  of  suitable 
shape  and  color,  completes  the  picture. 
A  country  church  or  residence,  among 
green  trees  crowning  a  hill  top,  would 
be  a  thing  of  beauty  not  easily  rivaled. 
While  we  cannot  import  from  our 
English  Mother  country  the  artistic 
ruins  and  history  dear  to  us,  we  can,  if 
we  have  material,  greatly  improve  our 
buildings  in  many  respects  by  studying 
her  ancient  and  modern  architecture, 


and  by  profiting  thereby  when  there  is 
material  as  there  is  in  our  day,  and 
money  to  exercise  our  taste  in  building 
materials.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every 
manufacturer  to  “invent”  new  methods 
and  new  materials  and  so  keep  abreast 
of  the  demands,  and  create  a  demand 
for  the  best  in  every  department  of  the 
building  world  ? 

There  are  several  other  very  attractive 
buildings  in  Chicago,  that  have  been 
built  of  this  brick,  and  very  many  of 
them  in  New  York,  testifying  to  their 
popularity  to  a  degree  that  would  hardly 
be  expected  of  a  brick  of  so  rough  an 
appearance.  From  seeing  a  sample,  and 
looking  it  over  as  brick  are  usually  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  purchaser,  the  average 
client  would  hardly  accept  this  brick 
as  a  free  gift  delivered  at  the  building 
site  to  be  used  as  a  front  brick  for  his 
building. 


These  brick  first  came  into  use  in 
New  York  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time,  owing  to  the  odd  and 
beautiful  effect  shown  in  the  first 
building  put  up,  which  was  a  dwelling 
in  New  York  City,  the  demand  has  in¬ 
creased  year  by  year.  The  first  brick 
of  this  kind  were  made  by  accident,  the 
brick  after  being  rained  on  were  taken 
to  the  kiln  to  be  burned,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  makers  to  sell  them  as 
common  brick.  Their  artistic  possi¬ 
bilities  were  seen  at  a  glance  by  an 
architect  who  happened  to  visit  the 
brick  plant  of  Messrs.  Sayre  &  Fisher 
Co.,  and  he  concluded  to  use  them  in  a 
dwelling  for  which  the  plans  had 
already  been  made,  with  the  results  as 
above  stated.  From  this  beginning  the 
trade  gradually  increased,  and  has  now 
become  a  special  feature  in  the 
front  brick  department  of  Messrs. 
Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  who  have  been 
unable  at  times  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  owing  to  insufficient  rain  fail. 
At  one  time  they  tried  to  make 
them  artificially,  but  found  they 
could  not  make  them  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  genuine  Rain- 
washed  brick.  All  clays  are  not 
suitable  for  making  a  good,  deeply 
pitted  brick.  Other  makers  in 
New  York,  along  the  Hudson  River, 
as  well  as  near  Chicago,  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  make  these  brick,  but 
so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  them 
have  been  successful  in  making  a 
well  pitted  brick  of  a  color  that 
would  be  as  acceptable  to  the 
building  trade.  Perhaps  the  largest 
user  of  these  brick  is  Mr.  W.  E.  D 
Stokes  of  New  York,  who  has  used 
them  in  a  great  many  buildings  in 
Upper  New  York,  and  he  thinks  the 
effect  of  them  has  been  superior  to  the 
regular  fire  clay  mottled  brick,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  secure  them  at  a 
less  cost.  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.  have 
been  shipping  these  brick  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  and  have  been  able  to  sell 
all  they  could  make,  the  quantity  de¬ 
pending  largely  on  the  weather  being 
suitable  for  making  them.  Last  year 
they  made  several  hundred  thousand  of 
them,  but  this  season  they  have  been 
unable  to  produce  any,  owing  to  lack  of 
rainfall  during  the  past  summer. 

There  is  unquestionably  an  increasing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
architects  to  look  favorably  upon  the 
use  of  the  re-pressed  and  wire-cut  brick, 
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objection  being  made  to  the  dry  pressed 
brick,  owing  to  its  absorption  more 
readily  of  water,  soot  and  dirt,  as  well 
as  to  its  smooth  face  and  sharp  edges 
and  corners ;  while  the  irregularity  (o 
a  slight  degree  of  the  edges  of  the  re¬ 
pressed  and  wire-cut  brick,  they  think, 
gives  a  more  artistic  effect  when  laid  in 
the  wall. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
dry  press  machinery  informs  me  that 
he  is  meeting  these  objections  to  dry 
press  brick  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
arranging  his  machinery  so  as  to  make 
it  available  for  the  manufacture  of  mud 
brick  as  well  as  the  dry  pressed. 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  been  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  this  country 
of  dry  pressed  brick,  and  in  the  entire 
west  it  is  practically  the  only  front 
brick  used,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
it  will  still  continue  to  be  the  brick 
most  in  demand  for  years  to  come. 
However,  I  think  much  will  depend 
upon  the  stand  taken  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves.  If,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  them,  they  continue  to 
make  cheap,  poor  quality  of  brick  and 
keep  the  market  glutted  with  them,  it 
will  do  much  toward  bringing  about  a 
revolution.  The  public  are  not  going 
to  stop  to  ask  why  the  goods  are  so  un¬ 
satisfactory,  or  why  results  are  so  bad, 
but  will  be  more  inclined  to  discard 
brick  altogether  for  fronts,  or  go  over 
to  an  entirely  different  product,  viz : 
The  mud  brick  which  for  ages  has, 
without  injury,  withstood  climatic  ef¬ 
fects. 

On  all  sides  and  in  all  directions  the 
world  is  looking  more  and  more  for  the 
best — the  truest — and  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  must  strive  to  make  his 
product  all  that  it  should  be,  the  best 
that  he  can  make  it.  If  he  does  this  he 
shall  have  his  reward.  Fax. 


dishonest  and  tricky  they  will  find 
some  means  of  getting  even  with  him. 
— j Exchange. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  CHINA  PAINTING. 


Third  Paper. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 

HE  American  Art 
China  Works  of 
Messrs.  Ritten- 
house,  Evans  &  Co., 
Trenton,  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  some  novel 
designs  in  white 
porcelain  which  they  call  American 
china.  Among  their  specialties  are 
embossed  plates,  circular  and  oblong, 
crimped  salad  bowls,  toilet  articles,  ring 
stands,  tea  sets  of  ornate  patterns  and  a 
variety  of  fancy  vases.  Of  these  we 
may  select  for  illustration  a  pleasing 
little  match  box, 
and  a  graceful 
chocolate  cup  and 
saucer.  These  are 
excellent  pieces 
for  receiving  fine 
work  and  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  large  class  of  china  painters 
who  do  not  wish  to  attempt  at  the  out¬ 
set  the  more  intricate  styles  of  decora¬ 
tion.  Pieces  which  are  in  most  demand 
are  those  which  are  inexpensive  and 


Santa  Maria  tea  pot  is  among  the  most 
original  forms,  having  been  designed 
especially  for  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion.  The  shape  is  suggestive  of  the 
historical  caravel  of  Columbus,  and  the 
relief  decorations  and  plain  side  panels 
are  especially  well  adapted  for  artistic 
coloring.  A  Rococo  cracker  jar,  of  ir¬ 
regular  shape,  also  made  here,  is  another 
original  form  which  will  attract  those 
who  fancy  novelties. 


Match  Safe.— Ritten- 
house,  Evans  &  Co. 


UONEST  business  methods  are  better 
/  1  than  scheming  and  sharp  practices 
in  building  up  a  business.  The  man 
who  depends  upon  the  latter  for  success 
never  succeeds.  He  may  make  a  great 
show  for  a  time  and  deceive  others  be¬ 
sides  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  is 
a  clever  business  man ;  but  the  decep¬ 
tion  will  not  last  forever.  Better  results 
can  be  obtained  by  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  Customers  soon  find  out  the 
kind  of  a  man  with  whom  they  are 
dealing;  so  do  those  who  sell  him 
goods,  and  also  those  who  are  in  his 
employ;  and  if  they  know  him  to  be 


“Santa  Maria”  Tea  Pot.— Columbian  Art 
Pottery. 

which  may  be  painted  prettily  and  sim¬ 
ply  as  modest  gifts  for  friends. 

Of  the  egg  shell  china,  produced  at 
the  Columbian  Art  Pottery  of  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Willmore,  one  of  the  most 
recent  candidates  for  popular  favor,  the 


Chocolate  Cup  and  Saucer.  —  Rittenbouse, 
Evans  &  Co. 

The  Ceramic  Art  Company  of  Tren¬ 
ton  has  employed  many  of  the  best  de¬ 
signers  to  be  found  in  this  country  and 
has  produced  a  large  number  of  exquis¬ 
itely  modeled  shapes  which  are  decorat¬ 
ed  at  the  factory,  and  also  sold  in  white. 
These  wares  are  characterized  by  ex¬ 
treme  thinness  and  lightness  of  body, 
and  a  marked  originality  of  form. 
Among  the  most  striking  pieces  are 
several  which  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Gallimore,  who  has  been  at 
different  times  connected  with  many  of 
the  foremost  potteries  in  England.  A 
dainty  after  dinner  coffee  cup  and  sau¬ 
cer,  a  ball  shaped 
flower  vase  and  a 
cupid  candle  stick,  are 
characteristic  exam¬ 
ples  of  Mr.  Gallimore’s 
work.  An  ice  cream 
cup  and  platter  and 
a  swan  shaped  tea  pot; 
by  other  modelers,  are 
particularly  odd  and 
graceful.  Among  the 
smaller  pieces  to  be 
proc ured  at  these 
works  are  knife,  para¬ 
sol  and  cane  handles, 
ink  stands,  menu  slab 
easels,  bouillon  cups, 
atomizers,  brush  han¬ 
dles  and  hand  mirror  frames, which  lat¬ 
ter, when  artistically  painted  with  Cupids 
and  Dresden  figures  and  tinted  to  imi¬ 
tate  ivory,  out  rival  the  best  lithographic 
transfer  work  of  the  French  factories. 
This  company  also  makes  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  fine  table  wares,  such  as  tea 
sets,  salad  bowls,  trays,  finger  bowls  and 
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pitchers.  Fastidious  indeed  must  be 
the  decorator  who  cannot  find  among 
these  exquisite  conceptions  in  Belleek, 
pieces  which  will  answer  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  purpose,  and  prove  suita¬ 
ble  for  any  style  or  degree  of  ornamen¬ 
tation. 


Rococo  ;Crackerj’Jar.  —  ;Columblan;ArtjPot- 
tery. 

After  it  shall  have  become  igenerally 
known  what  our  progressive  potters 
have  already  accomplished  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  designing  and  producing  new 


After  Dinner  Cup  and  Saucer.  —  Ceramic 
Art  Co. 

shapes  for  our  American  china  painters, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason 
to  longer  reject  the  domestic  wares 


Baud  Shaped  Vase.— Ceramic  Art  Co. 

which  are  offered.  Shall  we  encourage 
our  own  manufacturers  by  our  patron¬ 
age  and  thus  incite  them  to  still  better 


work,  or  shall  we,  by  withholding  it, 
compel  them  to  discontinue  their  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  decorators? 


Cupid  Candelabrum.- Ceramic  Art  Co. 

A  recent  writer,  in  one  of  our  promi¬ 
nent  Reviews,  has  undertaken  to  make 
the  sweeping  statement  that  nothing  of 
artistic  merit  or  originality  has  yet  been 
produced  by  American  potters.  In  his 
criticism  of  “The  Pottery 
and  Porcelain  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,”  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  he  has  un¬ 
fairly  assumed  that  the 
author  advocates  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  all  classes  of 
foreign  wares  from  our  art 
exhibitions,  when  in  real¬ 
ity  it  was  only  suggested 
that  exhibits  of  competitive  China 
painting  should  be  confined  to  purely 
American  productions.  These  unwar¬ 
ranted  assertions  must  be  attributed  to 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  a  disordered 
digestion,  aggravated  by  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  hatred  of  everything  American. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  the  stocking  of  our  public 
museums  with  the  best  examples  of 
decorative  skill  to  be  procured  abroad, 
which  shall  serve  to  educate  our  stu¬ 
dents  in  ceramic  drawing,  coloring  and 
technique.  Originality  can  only  be 
reached  by  studying  what  has  already 
been  achieved  by  the  best  potters  and 
ceramic  artists  of  all  ages  and  countries 
and  increasing  familiarity  with  their 
various  methods  will  enable  us  to  avoid 
imitation,  which  in  some  instances  at 
least,  has  been  the  result  of  accident 
rather  than  of  design.  And  if  these 
papers  should  fall  short  of  their  object, 
let  the  doubtful  artist  visit  the  potteries 
of  East  Liverpool,  or  Trenton,  and  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  in  delicacy  of 
modeling,  excellence  of  body,  originality 
and  variety  of  shapes,  the  American 


Swan  Tea  Pot.— Ceramic  Art  Co. 

wares  for  decorative  purposes  surpass 
those  of  any  other  country. 


Ice  Cream  Cup  and  Tray.— Ceramic  Art  Co. 

Whether  his  conclusion  that  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  has  retarded  the  development 
of  the  artistic  instinct  in  our  potters  be 
correct  or  not,  may  be  left  to  those  who 
are  better  qualified  to  determine.  But 
we  are  positive  in  our  views  that  to  ad¬ 
mit  foreign  made  bodies  to  exclusive 
exhibitions  of  American  decorative 
work  would  be  a  mortifying  admission 
that  we  are  still  incapable  of  producing 
wares  worthy  of  decoration. 


Twelfth  Paper. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 
PROCESSES  OF  DRYING  BRICK — CONTINUED. 

HE  second  notable  plan  of  drying 
is  that  devised  and  used  by  the 
sewer  pipe  makers.  It  was  only 
incidentally  applied  to  brickmaking 
at  first,  but  lately,  large  and 
well  equipped  plants  have  been  built 
for  this  system.  Sewer  pipe  is  an 
article  which  is  very  difficult  to 
dry  properly  and  safely,  and  fire-proof¬ 
ing  and  other  forms  of  hollow  wares  are 
still  more  troublesome.  The  process 
which  has  been  perfected  for  handling 
such  wares,  when  applied  to  brick  dry¬ 
ing  becomes  the  safest  and  most  natural 
method  possible  to  adopt. 

The  plan  of  operation  is  to  expose  the 
bricks,  piled  two  or  four  courses  high, 
in  open  order  on  slatted  floors;  the  air 
is  allowed  free  circulation  from  floor  to 
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floor  through  the  slats,  and  it  is  heated 
gently  by  steam  pipes  strung  along  on 
supports  underenath  each  floor.  The 
piping,  while  it  is  arranged  in  open 
order,  being  usually  two  or  three 
feet  apart,  amounts  in  total  to  a 
large  quantity  for  each  floor.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  piping  is  only  applied 
to  one  or  two  of  the  lower  floors  and  the 
upper  floors  stay  warm  enough  by  the 
ascending  heat  from  below.  Steam  is 
supplied  by  exhaust  from  the  engine 
and  pumps  by  day,  and  live  steam  is 
used  at  night. 

The  principle  or  plan  of  this  process 
is  to  copy  the  most  favorable  of  natural 
conditions  and  constantly  produce 
them.  The  bricks  are  exposed  to  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  and  free 
natural  circulation, and  they  dry  about  at 
the  speed  that  they  would  if  exposed  to 
the  open  air  in  the  shade  on  a  quiet  sum¬ 
mer  day.  No  effort  is  made  to  induce 
rapid  circulation  of  air  currents,  or  to 
produce  temperatures  above  those  con¬ 
venient  for  men  to  endure  while  work¬ 
ing. 

Naturally,  the  character  of  the  drying 
obtained  by  this  plan  is  the  best  possi¬ 
ble;  there  are  no  violent  changes  of  tem¬ 
peratures;  no  forcing  of  natural  condi¬ 
tions.  Its  advantages  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  are  great,  for  besides  having  no 
cracked  or  broken  bricks  from  the  dry¬ 
ing,  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the 
wares  as  they  go  to  the  kiln  are  as  per¬ 
fect  as  they  were  when  they  left  the 
machinery. 

There  are  only  two  objections  to  the 
process,  and  they  are  based  on  economi¬ 
cal  rather  than  on  technical  grounds. 
First,  the  original  outlay  for  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  such  a  scheme  of  drying 
can  be  carried  out  is  very  large.  In  its 
best  development  five  or  six  floors  are 
used — three  or  four  are  necessary  to 
practice  the  process  with  economy  and 
buildings  capable  of  carrying  loads  of 
from  600  to  1000  pounds  per  square 
yard  of  floor  space  on  each  of  three  or 
four  floors,  are  of  necessity  strong  and 
well  built  and  expensive. 

Second,  the  process  involves  a  double 
handling  of  the  material  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  the  dry  floor.  This  could  be 
done  away  with  by  providing  a  portable 
pallet,  or  hack,  or  some  other  means  of 
transporting  quantities  of  brick  from 
the  machine  to  the  floors  and  away 
again,  but  as  ordinarily  practiced  the 
work  is  done  by  two  handlings. 

On  the  other  hand  the  drying  is  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained,  the  cost  of 


drying  after  the  building  and  piping 
are  once  arranged,  is  very  small,  for  in 
nine  months  of  the  year,  the  use  of  the 
exhaust  steam  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  necessary  heat  day  and  night,  and 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  process  of  drying  all  the  time, 
the  stoppage  of  either  kilns  or  mach¬ 
inery  can  be  provided  for  without  a  shut 
down  of  the  entire  plant.  It  requires 
about  6  or  7  days  to  dry  by  this  plan, 
and  for  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  brick, 
a  floor  capacity  of  not  less  than 
200,000  should  be  had.  Variation  in 
machine  production  and  irregular  de¬ 
mands  for  dry  bricks  from  the  kiln 
men  will  cause  these  figures  to  con¬ 
stantly  fluctuate.  The  amount  of  pipe 
used  in  the  process  is  very  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  temperature  obtained. 
If  the  floor  space  is  limited,  the  heating 
pipe  must  be  increased  out  of  propor¬ 
tion,  and  the  use  of  live  steam  becomes 
necessary  more  of  the  time.  The  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  drying  thus  accomplished  is 
still  likely  to  be  good  when  working  on 
bricks,  but  the  economy  of  the  process 
is  at  once  sacrificed. 

The  proper  way  to  do,  when  it  is 
decided  to  use  this  system  of  drying,  is 
to  make  all  the  calculations  as  to  space 
and  heating  arrangements  perfectly 
ample,  so  that  by  simple  use  of  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  and  time  the  drying  may 
be  perfected;  of  course,  in  winter  nights 
the  temperature  of  building  must  be 
kept  above  freezing  by  use  of  sufficient 
live  steam,  but  the  intention  of  the 
plan  is  to  make  the  exhaust  steam 
dry  the  product.  The  sewer  pipe 
system  as  applied  to  brick  drying 
is  thus  seen  to  be  almost  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  fire  brick  hot  floor.  In  the 
latter  economy  of  first  cost  is  obtained 
at  the  permanent  expense  of  prodigality 
of  fuel.  In  the  former,  money  is  spent 
freely  in  the  beginning  to  erect  a  mas¬ 
sive  building,  and,  heat  it  with  thous¬ 
ands  of  feet  of  pipe,  to  the  end  no 
coal  need  be  burnt  in  drying,  that 
would  not  have  to  be  burnt  to  grind 
the  clays  and  manufacture  the  brick  in 
any  case.  In  the  latter,  the  bricks  are 
put  wet  from  the  machinery  into  a  hot 
floor  and  the  water  is  literally  “driven” 
out.  In  the  former,  the  bricks  are  piled 
away  and  in  a  soft  warm  atmosphere 
they  gradually  and  gently  dry  out  to  the 
humidity  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Both  processes  are  alike  in  requiring 
.one  more  handling  of  the  brick  than  is 
required  in  the  later  brick  process.  This 
is  not  true  of  necessity,  for  either  kind  of 


dry  floors  could  be  arranged  to  use  better 
methods  of  putting  the  material  on  to 
their  surface  and  taking  it  off  again, 
but  as  the  processes  are  characteristical¬ 
ly  carried  out,  one  extra  handling  is 
required. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CERAMICS  OR  CONTENTS? 

A  13th  Century  Ceramic  Critic  on  Tile 
By  a  Lay  Brother— A  Tile  From  the 
Northland  —  A  Commemorative 
Tile  for  Capt.  Freitsch,  the 
Discoverer  of  Europe. 

BY  RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


HE  earliest  tiles  of 
English  origin,  prior 
to  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  the 
Normans  from  the 
Continent,  are  those 
with  which  the 
churches  and  abbeys 
of  that  country  were 
paved. 

Not  only  were  these  great  gathering 
places  of  the  people  of  that  Nation 
paved,  but  the  walls  of  their  church 
protected  and  assisted  Native  art  in 
many  ways.  Whereas,  in  this  our  fin 
de  six  neuvieme  siecle  period  in 
America,  even  votive  windows  for  our 
churches  are  not  unfrequently  brought 
from  the  same  country,  where  the  first 
English  tile  we  possess  were  found; 
namely,  from  Chertsey  Abbey  in  Surrey, 
with  a  date  of  1270. 

It  is  not  likely  that  at  that  date  the 
floors  of  family  halls  were  tiled,  even 
the  gentleman  at  that  time,  and  land- 
owner,  being  content  to  drag  in  his 
own  grown  Christmas  log,  over  the  dirt 
floor  of  his  farmhouse,  the  same  as  the 
writer  has  seen  it  done  in  Devonshire, 
before  the  water-stocked  railroads  and 
stockbrokers  invaded  the  dear  old 
county. 

In  Russia  to-day  you  can  find  nobles 
of  the  empire  decorated  for  services  to 
their  country  in  field  and  council.  Men 
dreaded  by  their  opponents  in  the  grand 
international  game  of  Statescraft,  when 
living  on  their  ancestral  estates  at 
home,  literally  on  the  soil,  on  dirt 
floors. 

In  America,  every  barbershop,  in 
order  to  be  “in  the  profession,”  must 
have  a  tile  floor. 

In  the  Chapter  House,  at  Westmins¬ 
ter,  the  visiting  Keramic  Tourist  can 
find  to-day,  tiles  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
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tury,  still  occupying  their  original 
place,  and  the  clergy  dropping  their 
“g’s”  at  the  end  of  their  verbs  as  of  old, 
no  matter  how  they  spell  Ceramics,  or 
pronounce  Majolica. 

Speaking  of  Chapter  Houses  and 
churches  reminds  me  of  a  votive  win¬ 
dow  I  saw  once  lately.  The  choice  of 
selection  had  been  left  to  the  good 
father  in  charge  who  was  from  the 
other  side.  The  window  commemorated 
his  sister’s  children.  The  motto  he 
selected  was  the  expression  of  a  whilom 
Bishop  in  Rome  in  the  Slave  Market — 
“Non  Angli,  sed  Angeli.”  A  more  ap¬ 
propriate  motto  for  such  a  place  I  have 
seldom  seen  among  the  Christmas 
lights  and  Holly. 

As  in  all  objects  of  unknown  Keramic 
origin,  priority  is  uncertain,  yet  as  be¬ 
tween  “Patterns  in  relief”  and  “Patterns 
sunk,”  supposing  as  is  now  generally 
conceded,  that  the  first  English  tile 
was  used  for  flooring  purposes  in  build¬ 
ings  like  churches,  and  then  in  abbeys 
and  the  richer  religious  houses,  where 
triumphs  of  art  and  culture  could  be 
safe  from  the  pillaging  hands  of  soldiers 
and  looting  robber  gentlemen,  or  nobles 
of  the  time.  The  right  to  go  out  first  to 
dinner,  must  naturally  be  conceded 
“Comme  part  du  Capitaine,”  to  “Pat¬ 
terns  sunk.”  For  the  wear  and  tear  of 
sandaled  feet  tell  in  time  on  relief 
patterns. 

These  were  made  in  a  mould  and 
coated  with -a  uniform  brown  or  green 
glaze.  ;  Ill '  adapted  as  they  were  for 
pavements,  this  led  to  their  being  origi¬ 
nally  placed  in  walls. 

St.  Albans  claims  the  earliest  known 
specimens  of  ithese  [13th  century  tiles. 
Doubtless  their  first  use  was  that  of 
votive  tablets'  placed  in  church  walls, 
for  one  in  the  British  Museum  bears 
the  inscription  —  “ Orate  pro  anima 
domini  Nicholai  de  Stowe  Vicarii,”  and 
so  we  can  all  pray  for  the  Vicar  of 
Stowe,  and  his  “tiles”  good.  In  the 
West  Country  these  tiles  remained  long 
a  custom,’  some  bearing  date  up  to 
1708. 

The  custom  doubtless  is  from  the 
North  land.  I  am  at  this  moment 
unable  to  quote  Danish  or  Norwegian 
authority,  but  remember  some  years 
since  visiting  in  the  home  of  a  wealthy 
lumberman  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  In 
his  parlor,  I  noticed,  hung  in  a  frame,  a 
quaint  old  tile,  which  he  told  me,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry,  he  had  brought 
from  the  wall  of  his  old  family  farm 
house  when  he  came  to  America. 


From  that  country  from  whence  came 
the  discoverers  of  America,  one  of 
whose  able  Seaman — Captain  Freitsch — 
having  lately  built  his  boat  alone  in 
Milwaukee,  has  sailed  it  from  this  Port 
alone  on  Lake  Michigan  in  the  United 
States,  and  re  discovered  Europe! 

But  to  return  to  my  Wisconsin  lum¬ 
berman  and  his  tile.  The  words  on  it 
I  did  not  understand,  but  he  told  me 
they  gave  the  date  and  fact  of  the 
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building  of  the  house  by  his  ancestor 
in  Norway,  and  when  he  came  to  re¬ 
build  and  regild  his  escutcheon  in 
America  he  brought  it  with  him,  just 
for  luck,  you  know.  And  then  he 
added,  as  the  servant  brought  in  some 
glasses  of  flavoring  extract  before  going 
into  the  dining  room,  “But  you  see  I 
have  become  naturalized  and  instead  of 
building  it  into,  I  hang  it  on  the  wall.” 
Och  aldrig  blef  jag  Kcdlard.  Raedd,  blott  to 
king  mellanat. 


“Never  was  I  called  a  coward,  but 
sometimes  I  was  called  insane.” 

“SUNK  PATTERNS.” 

These  were  generally  ornamented  in 
outline  only,  color  the  same  as  the  tile, 
Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Cambridge  and 
Northhamptonshire  furnishing  rich 
specimens  of  this  art;  Prior  Cranden’s 
Chapel  at  Ely,  being  perhaps  the  richest 
of  them  all,  but  the  date  of  it,  according 
to  the  best  English  authorities,  not  be¬ 
ing  later  than  the  Fourteenth  Century? 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  Ireland,  also 
furnishing  good  14th  Century  speci¬ 
mens  of  Celtic  Ceramics  in  tiles.  But 
“Celtic  Art  and  Tiles”  I  will  inflict  on 
your  readers  later  on,  the  subject  is  too 
wide  for  the  fireplace  this  month. 

“INLAID  PATTERNS” 

Being  the  most  common  variety  of 
paving  tile,  I  mention  last. 

After  the  pattern  had  been  impressed 
with  a  mould  or  block,  the  sunken  por¬ 
tions  being  filled  with  white  clay,  the 
whole  tile  was  covered  with  a  yellow 
glaze,  producing  a  bright  yellow  pattern 
on  a  rich  brown  ground. 

Shaw’s  “Specimens  of  Tile  Pavements” 
illustrate  this  art.  One  magnificent 
abbey,  that  of  Jervaulx,  [having  the 
centre  isle  paved  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Men  at  arms,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  fought  in  her  wars  in  their  strength, 
turned  Monks  in  their  old  age,  in  honor 
of  “Belle  Marie.”  Their  prayers,  none 
the  less  acceptable  before  her  altars,  for 
being  gentlemen,  and  having  lived  and 
loved. 

In  these  three  varieties  the  patterns 
were  formed  with  a  wooden  stamp  by 
hand.  The  same  pattern  being  met 
with  in  churches,  far  distant  from  each 
other,  shows  that  the  old  kilns  supplied 
considerably  large  districts,  and  were 
not  strictly  for  one  building,  as  has 
been  sometimes  supposed.  Only  four 
of  these  kilns  have  been  discovered  in 
England.  One  for  tiles  in  relief,  the 
other  three  for  inlaid  tiles. 

The  larger  Monastic  Institutions  of 
Catholic  England  had  their  own  kilns 
and  furnished  tiles  doubtless  to  the 
churches  and  filiale  houses  of  their 
order. 

In  N  ichols’  “Examples  of  Decorative 
Tiles,”  you  will  find  a  quaint  pattern 
from  Malmesbury  Abbey.  One  of  the 
border  tiles  I  have  had  reproduced 
herewith  from  an  old  wood  cut,  the 
original  tile  being  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um.  The  design  consists  of  glowing 
rich  colored  centres  and  borders  of 
squirrels  and  monkeys. 
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You  must  remember,  the  kilns  in 
those  days,  were  not  in  the  hands  of 
witless  amateurs,  but  fired  by  the  lay 
brothers  of  the  order. 

Good  friars  and  good  livers,  who  loved 
a  joke  and  enjoyed  a  glass  at  their  own 
or  others  expense  and  the  covert  cer¬ 
amic  satire  of  the  good  lay  Brother  has 
caused  a  laugh  at  Christmas  tide  from 
his  day  to  this,  down  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  for  whether  the  monkey  is  criti¬ 
cally  examining  the  subject  of  “Ceramics 
or  Contents”  has  never  been  decided. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ONE  OF  PHILADELPHIA’S  SUCCESS¬ 
FUL  BRICKMAKERS. 


N  THE  12th  of  April,  1840 
there  landed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  poor  Irish 
lad,  who  celebrated  his 
eighteenth  birth  day 
while  on  his  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  this 
country  on  a  sailing  vessel. 
Steamships  were  scarce  in  those 
days  and  a  luxury  no  poor  man 
could  indulge  in.  Soon  after  he 
landed  he  was  relieved  by  some 
of  his  friends  (?)  of  what  little 
money  he  had  and  most  of  his 
belongings  too.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  such  a  disheartening  disas¬ 
ter  the  plucky  youngster  mar¬ 
ried  a  girl  ore  and  a  half  years 
younger  than  himseif  in  two 
weeks  after  his  landing,  and 
commenced  life — to  use  his  own 
words — “without  a  shilling  in 
his  pockets  or  a  shirt  to  his 
back.”  His  first  permanent  job 
was  six  months  before  the  mast, 
on  board  the  schooner  Chapman 
Keyler  for  which  he  received  the 
manificent  salary  of  $5  per  month 
and  his  grub.  I  would  have 
used  a  prettier  word  than  “grub,” 
but  am  imbued  with  a  certain 
regard  for  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
and  was  unable  to  find  any  word  that 
would  look  consistent  side  by  side  with 
the  salary.  This  schooner  traded  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Virginia. 
When  the  brave  little  fellow — for  he 
was  small  but  wiry — had  put  in  about 
six  months  of  sea-faring  life,  he  quit, 
and  engaged  with  Col.  Carr  for  one  year 
as  gardener,  then  he  tackled  a  stone 
quarry  in  Malinsville,  here  they  worked 
from  7  a.  m.  until  sundown;  after  two 
years  of  this  work  he  commenced  his 
brickyard  career,  his  first  “boss”  being 


Samuel  C.  Adams,  better  known  in  those 
days  as  “Yankee  Adams,”  he  received 
this  appellation  because  he  was  very 
bright  and  smart,  and  is  credited  with 
being  the  inventor  of  the  tempering 
wheel,  some  of  which  are  still  lingering 
in  the  Philadelphia  brickyards  until 
they  are  superceded  by  the  clay  rolls, 
pug  mills,  etc. 

Speaking  of  clay  tempering  reminds 
me  that  previous  to,  and  long  after 
Adams  brought  outhis  tempering  wheel 
the  clay  was  tempered  by  the  bare  feet 
and  hands.  This  was  the  work  assigned* 
to  our  young  Irishman;  each  temperer 
had  to  temper  clay  for  2,332  bricks  for 
a  day’s  work.  When  Harry  had  finished 
his  day’s  work,  you  would  find  him 
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making  overtime  at  nights  and  occa¬ 
sionally  on  Sundays  he  would  be  seen 
tempering  clay  to  practice  on  so  that 
he  might  acquire  a  thorough  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to 
this  same  end  he  had  a  good  spell  at  off 
bearing,  wheeling,  tossing,  setting,  burn¬ 
ing,  and  everything  connected  with 
brickmaking.  The  overtime  spoken  of 
above  was  not  for  wages,  but  for  practice 
and  experience. 

When  he  had  been  with  Adams 
about  15  years,  the  yard  was  sold  to 
Pitman  &  Taylor;  this  yard  was  between 


20  and  21st,  Market  and  Chestnut  streets, 
within  two  blocks  of  the  present  ultra 
fashionable  neighborhood  of  Ritten- 
house  Square.  Think  of  Harry  with 
his  wife  and  small  family  living  in  this 
tony  quarter,  in  a  one  story  house  and 
struggling  with  the  asperities  of  brick¬ 
yard  life  at  that  period,  however,  by 
this  time  he  had  made  himself  a  valua¬ 
ble  man,  and  Pitman  &  Taylor  were 
shrewd  enough  to  secure  his  services 
which  they  retained  for  10  years.  He 
then  became  a  partner  in  a  yard  at  50th 
and  Market  streets  with  Jacob  H.  Tay¬ 
lor  and  after  running  it  a  year  they  sold 
out  to  Lloyd  &  Russell.  Samuel  Loyd 
had  a  good  idea  of  Harry’s  ability,  and 
tried  to  induce  him  to  join  them  in 
partnership,  but  failing  in  this, 
he  did  the  next  best  thing,  he 
secured  him  as  manager.  Rus¬ 
sel  was  an  imperious  man  and 
too  fond  of  rum,  and  when  in 
his  cups  gave  Harry  considera¬ 
ble  trouble  and  uneasiness  by 
unnecessary  interference,  etc. 
Lloyd  always  stepped  in  as 
mediator  and  by  this  means 
they  retained  their  manager 
about  six  years.  John  Wildey 
was  their  burner,  and  he  and 
Harry  struck  up  an  intimacy 
that  eventually  resulted  in  them 
going  into  partnership  and 
buying  out  the  yard  of  Samuel 
P.  Hancock,  located  in  Heston- 
ville.  When  the  Hancock  yard 
played  out  they  rented  another 
yard  on  Landsdown  avenue,  at 
$550  per  year,  north  of  the  P.  R. 
R.,  and  west  of  44th  street ;  they 
also  purchased  the  yard  of  Chas. 
Stagg  down  on  the  neck  and  ran 
both  yards,  working  together 
harmoniously  for  about  5  years; 
they  then  dissolved  partnership 
in  the  most  friendly  manner 
agreeing  to  have  the  Landsdown 
yard  put  up  at  auction,  the  highest 
bidder  to  take  it  and  the  other  to  take 
the  yard  at  the  Neck,  the  bids  went  up 
by  $100  at  a  time,  finally,  Wildey  swore 
a  good  natured  oath  that  Harry  should 
take  it,  as  he  would  not  make  him  pay 
more  for  the  yard  than  it’s  worth. 
Their  affairs  were  then  settled  up  with¬ 
out  the  difference  of  a  nickel  between 
them.  Wildey  taking  the  yard  at  the 
Neck,  and  Harry  remaining  at  the 
Landsdown  yard  which  he  purchased 
for  $7,200. 

The  P.  R.  R.  now  began  to  make  pre- 
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parations  for  the  Centennial,  and  found 
they  needed  Mr.  Carroll’s  brick  yard 
land  for  sidings,  etc., and  unhesitatingly 
paid  him  $50,000  for  it;  he  now  pur¬ 
chased  18  acres  of  land  on  Haverford 
street  and  commenced  a  brickyard  on 
it  which  is  running  to  this  day.  In 
1877  he  purchased  an  adjoining  yard 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  for¬ 
merly  run  by  Wm.  Chambers  &  Co.,  this 
yard  is  also  still  running,  and  was  de¬ 
scribed  some  time  ago  in  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

Many  good  stories  could  be  told  to 
his  credit  if  space  would  permit,  but 
one  must  suffice.  In  the  early  stage  of 
his  brickyard  ownership  he  engaged  a 
man  named  Patrick  Sullivan  as  fore¬ 
man,  this  curious  engagement  was  with¬ 
out  any  agreement  as  to  salary,  and  ran 
on  to  the  end  of  the  year,  Patrick  draw¬ 
ing  on  account  as  he  needed  it,  when 
the  year  was  up  Mr.  Carroll  requested 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  bring  in  his  book  and 
have  his  account  straightened  up,  he 
did  so,  and  when  they  had  summed  it 
all  up,  Mr.  Carroll  made  out  a  check  for 
the  balance  due  at  $1,450  per  year,  this, 
Mr.  Sullivan  flatly  refused  to  take,  vow¬ 
ing  it  was  too  much;  Carroll  sternly  in¬ 
sisted,  saying  “take  it,  I  have  made 
money  in  the  business  and  you  have  a 
right  to  a  share  of  it.”  This-faith-in- 
each-other  agreement,  continued  in 
force  about  16  years  and  terminated 
about  the  time  of  the  Jay  Cook  failure. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Messrs.  Carroll 
and  Sullivan  remained  fast  friends  un¬ 
til  the  latters  death  about  8  years  ago. 
His  memory  is  still  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  Mr.  Carroll,  and  hosts  besides, 
for  he  was  another  for  whom  Philadel¬ 
phia  is,  and  ought  to  be,  proud. 

Outsiders  say  Mr.  Carroll  is  a  million¬ 
aire,  this  he  repudiates,  and  says  one- 
third  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  be  that 
as  it  may,  64  acres  of  land  on  good 
streets  and  much  of  it  already  eligible 
building  land,  cannot  fall  far  short  at 
even  moderate  prices.  However,  at  the 
lowest  estimate  (Mr.  Carroll’s  own)  there 
is  much  to  his  credit. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  view  another 
phase  in  his  character.  He  is  a  devout 
Catholic,  not  a  Pharisaical  one  either; 
he  attends  mass  every  morning  that  he 
can  get  out  of  bed,  and  never  enters  on 
any  undertaking  without  first  going 
and  laying  matter  before  his  Maker,  and 
attributes  his  success  to  the  guidance  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  He  is  a  member 
of  St.  Agatha’s  church,  38th  and  Spring 
G  irden  street,  to  which  he  is  a  substan¬ 


tial  contributor,  but  in  this  and  other 
charitable  acts,  his  ‘  left  hand  knoweth 
not  what  his  right  hand  doeth.”  Mr. 
Carroll’s  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond 
and  “goes”  unquestioned  wherever  he  is 
known.  Hominum. 


ENAMELING  AND  GLAZING  BRICK. 
Number  2. 

IN  relation  to  the  burning  of  glazed 
brick,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  to  obtain  satisfactory  results, 
.a  person  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
heat.  In  the  first  place,  in  burning  soft 
glazes,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  brick 
do  not  touch  each  other — that  is,  the 
glazed  portion  of  the  brick,  as  the  glaze 
in  melting  resolves  itself  into  a  liquid, 
and  if  touched  when  cooling  will  stick. 

In  glazing  red  brick  that  will  not 
stand  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  is  as  well 
to  scatter  a  little  ground  flint  or  sand 
under  the  bottom  of  the  brick  to  prevent 
sticking.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to 
thoroughly  fuse  the  glaze  to  give  the 
brick  as  much  heat  as  they  will  stand 
without  collapsing  in  the  kiln. 

PROCESS  OF  FUSION  OF  GLAZE. 

In  order  to  determine  the  fusing 
point  of  the  glaze  in  kiln,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  small  trial  pieces  of  same  material 
as  the  glaze,  placing  five  or  six  on  the 
top  and  bottom  of  kiln,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of,  say,  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
take  out  these  trials  through  the  trial 
hole.  As  soon  as  these  pieces  are  thor¬ 
oughly  fused  to  a  fine  lustre  or  a  perfect 
glaze  at  both  the  top  and  bottom,  the 
kiln  should  be  stopped.  Should  you 
find  the  top  is  thoroughly  burned  and 
the  bottom  not  sufficiently  burned,  keep 
on  burning  until  the  bottom  of  kiln  is 
done;  as  the  glaze  when  fused  on  top 
will  stand  two  or  three  hours  longer 
burning  without  injury.  When  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  brick  are  thoroughly 
fused  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln,  if  you  are 
burning  with  coal,  draw  the  fires  from 
the  fire  box  and  close  perfectly  tight. 
If  you  are  burning  with  wood,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  drawing  the  fires,  but  if 
you  are  burning  with  coal  and  do  not 
draw  the  fires,  the  glazes  will  have  a 
cloudy  appearance,  which  is  caused  by 
the  sulphur  and  cold  air  combined. 
The  time  consumed  in  cooling  ofl  a  kiln 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the 
kiln,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
kiln  door  is  not  opened  until  the  bricks 
are  moderately  cool;  by  this,  I  mean 

cool  enough  to  handle  with  the  bare 
hands. 


It  is  a  common  occurrence  when  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  small  quantities  in 
small  trial  kilns  to  take  out  the  brick 
before  they  are  entirely  cool,  on  account 
of  anxiety  to  see  the  results.  This  does 
not  give  the  glaze  a  free  chance,  and 
experimenters  often  think  they  are 
working  from  poor  recipes.  This  often 
causes  the  glaze  to  craze  badly. 

With  some  clays  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find  a  glaze  that  will  not  craze,  or 
crack  on  them.  If  this  continues  to  be 
the  case  after  two  or  three  trials,!  would 
advise  any  one  trying  to  vork  same  to 
discard  such  clay  and  try  some  otheis, 
as  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
fora  crazed  brick  is  not  saleable.  There 
are  many  glazes  that  when  used  raw 
(that  is,  without  fritting)  are  very  liable 
to  craze,  but  in  my  experience,  I  have 
found  that  this  can  be  prevented  by 
fritting  the  boracic  acid,  feldspar  and 
whiting.  There  is  an  idea  prevailing 
among  many  people  that  borax  should 
be  used  in  the  place  of  boracic  acid,  but 
it  is  quite  the  opposite.  Boraricacid  is 
cheaper  and  better  in  every  way. 

ENAMELING  BRICK. 

In  discussing  this  question,  I  will 
only  deal  with  enamelson  burned  brick. 
There  seems  to  be  quite  a  discussion  at 
this  time,  concerning  enamel  on  burned 
brick  and  enamels  on  green  brick.  This 
latter  question  I  will  leave  until  some 
other  time. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  try  to  make  an  enamel  without  frit¬ 
ting,  because  in  making  the  enamel, 
boracic  acid  and.  tin  take  a  prominent 
part,  and  as  neither  of  these  compounds 
will  thoroughly  dissolve  in  the  raw  state, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  fritted  and 
thoroughly  ground. 

In  the  purchase  of  oxide  of  tin  and 
all  metallic  oxides,  it  is  important  llat 
you  should  get  the  same  article  every 
time.  In  using  tin  oxide,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  best  banca  tin  be  pro¬ 
cured,  the  first  cost  of  same  will  be  a 
little  more,  but  it  proves  cheaper  in  the 
end. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  enamel, 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  have  a 
special  apartment,  in  order  to  keep  it 
separated  from  any  colored  materials 
used,  such  as  oxide  of  cobalt,  manganese 
iron,  etc.,  and  all  surroundings  must  be 
absolutely  clean.  And,  again,  I  would 
impress  upon  beginners  the  necessity  of 
having  the  enamel  perfectly  ground. 
The  reason  I  am  so  persistent  in  this  is 
because  I  have  seen  so  many  dismal 
failures  because  of  carelessness  in  this 
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one  feature,  although  the  experimenters 
were  working  from  good  formulas. 

APPLYING  ENAMELS. 

In  applying  enamels  to  the  brick,  it 
is  necessary  to  put  it  on  thick,  say, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  (I  find  thi3 
to  be  about  the  best  thickness)  and  it 
must  also  be  put  on  perfectly  even.  In 
dipping  the  brick,  I  would  advise  giving 
them  one  dipping,  to  give  them  one 
coat  and  let  the  same  get  perfectly  dry, 
and  when  dry  apply  another  coat. 

I  will  give  more  of  the  details  of  this 
process  in  my  next  paper.  O.  Pake. 

To'.be  Continued. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 


To  show  the  value  of  ability  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost  of  building  operations 
closely  in  a  few  minutes  :  A  month  ago 
the  Pastor  of  a  small  church  in  my 
village  called  me  from  the  dinner  table 
to  ask  the  cost  of  a  house  for  which  he 
brought  me  the  plans.  The  cubic  con¬ 
tents  were  ascertained  and  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  asked  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  improvement,  and  an  estimate 
made  by  the  cubic  foot  and  he  was 
advised  to  then  take  his  plans  to  a 
number  of  reliable  contractors  for  their 
bids.  This  was  done,  and  proved  to  be 
as  follows: 


in  allied  trades,  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  That  Book  that  tells  us  new 
truths  every  day,  as  we  are  able  to  read 
between  its  lines,  says  that  “To  him 
that  hath,  more  shall  be  given  and  to 
him  that  hath  not,  even  the  little  he 
seemed  to  have  shall  be  taken  away.” 
That  is  the  substance  if  not  the  literal 
words  of  the  Book,  and  its  truth  we  will 
vouch  for. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 


THE  PROPER  USE  OF  LOAM  IN 
CLAYWORKING. 


THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 

EFERRING  to  the  cost  of  building 
houses  it  appears  that  brick  form 
at  least  ten  per  cent,  of 
every  brick  house,  which  is  a  larger 
proportion  than  furnished  by  any 
other  material  man.  This  would 
seem  of  itself  a  potent  reason 
for  the  brickmakers,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  being  the  contractors  for 
buildings  of  various  kinds. 

The  custom  has  long  been  in 
our  community  for  the  carpenter 
to  undertake  this  work,  and  as  they 
seldom  have  capital  it  puts  all  the 
material  people  at  the  mercy  of 
persons  who  have  nothing  to  lose 
in  such  undertakings.  Hundreds  of 
brickmakers  have  unfortunately 
had  to  buy  just  such  an  experi¬ 
ence — brick  gone  and  no  money 
to  pay  the  bill,  and  the  lien  for 
some  cause  worthless. 

Among  the  important  things  to 
buy  right  in  a  building  operation 
is  the  piece  of  ground  or  lot.  If 
the  lot  is  such  as  to  sell  any  house 
that  can  be  put  on  it,  then  the 
money  to  be  made  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  will  be  manifolded  by  buying 
as  large  a  piece  of  ground  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  it  must  be  kept  distinctly 
in  mind  that  each  additional  house 
erected  adds  to  the  value  of  every  other 
house  in  that  immediate  neighborhood. 
Purchasers  like  to  enter  a  thriving  and 
modern  improved  street.  And  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  wise  to  so  expand 
the  operation  as  to  have  the  roadway 
also  paved  with  brick,  plant  the  foot 
walks  with  shade  trees;  and  in  some 
instances  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have 
flower  beds  laid  out  and  carefully 
planted.  What  ever  will  show  our 
enterprise  to  the  public  as  a  complete 
undertaking,  judiciously  planned,  is  a 
valuable  card  to  the  home  seeker. 


Village  Brickmaker’s  estimate . $1,800 


Harry  Bourn’s  bid .  .  1,790 

W.  Harrison  Bourn’s  bid  .  1,990 

Thomas  McFadden  bid .  1,920 


J.  H.  RATHBUN,  Stjpt.  Kensington  Brick  Works, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gropper  Bros,  bid .  2,265 

That  estimate  was  made  complete  in 
ten  minutes  and  the  Village  Brickmaker 
furnished  the  brick,  and  at  the  same 
time  tied  every  one  of  those  carpenters 
who  bid  on  the  job  to  his  business  in¬ 
terests  by  recommending  them  to  this 
church  as  proper  parties  to  employ.  It 
also  had  the  good  effect  of  showing  the 
church  people  that  even  a  low  down 
brickmaker,  with  a  one-horse  yaid, 
understands  all  the  details  of  his 
business. 

The  importance  of  controlling  custom 


[  OAM  occupies  a  sort  of  intermediate 
position  between  sand  and  clay. 
Any  earth  which  is  composed  partly 
of  clay  and  partly  of  sand,  and  yet 
which  is  neither  distinctly  sandy 
nor  clayey,  may  be  strictly  called  a 
loam.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  pure  loam.  Most  of 
the  strata  designated  by  that  name 
contain  impurities,  due  to  the  per¬ 
colation  of  water  which  has  become 
muddy,  owing  to  its  having  drained 
through  the  top  soil.  Unless  very 
impure,  a  loam  may  often  prove  a 
god-send  to  a  clayworker,  especially 
if  his  clay  be  of  a  strong,  fat,  plastic 
nature.  The  quantity  of  sand  and 
grit  present  in  a  loam  renders  it 
less  liable  to  warp  and  shrink  on 
being  burned  than  the  strong  clays. 
Hence  its  proper  use  is  as  a  correc¬ 
tive  to  these  clays.  Goods  may 
often  be  improved  up  to  25  per 
cent,  in  their  quality  if  the  clay 
from  which  they  are  made  is  mixed 
with  a  suitable  proportion  of  loam. 
We  saw  a  brickfield  once  from 
which  no  absolutely  sound  bricks 
had  ever  been  turned  out.  There 
was  a  fine  bed  of  loam  there,  but 
that  used  to  be  dug  out  and  wheeled 
away  so  as  to  get  at  the  clay  more 
easily.  All  the  essentials  for 
making  first-class  goods  were  pres¬ 
ent,  but  the  manufacturer  was  unable 
to  produce  them  until  we  suggested 
working  up  the  waste  loam  heaps  with 
his  clay.  The  first  kiln  full  of  goods 
that  he  turned  out  after  taking  our  ad¬ 
vice  was  a  perfect  revelation  to  him. 
By  itself  loam  is  useless  for  brickmak¬ 
ing,  and  its  proper  employment  is  such 
as  we  have  indicated.  If,  however,  chalk 
can  be  had  for  the  cost  of  getting,  very 
fair  bricks  may  be  made,  by  mixing  it 
with  the  loam,  for  the  chalk  takes  up 
the  excess  of  fusible  silica  and  binds  all 
together  during  the  process  of  burning. 
— British  Clay ■  Worker. 
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i  Art  Epiyor  the  Qicftco  Gjnvemm 


HOSE  of  our  readers 
who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  attend  the  Eighth  An¬ 
nual  N.  B.  M.  A.  Conven¬ 
tion  will  remember  that  the 
Secretary  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  required  to  give  bond  for 
the  moneys  belonging  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  entrusted  to  his  care.  With 
his  accustomed  thoroughness  that  offi¬ 
cer  has  secured  a  bond,  the  sureties 
of  which  represent  a  combined  wealth 
of  several  millions.  Just  how  many  we 


F.  E.  Evans. 

Frank  B.  McAvoy. 
Chas.  L  Underwood. 

H.  C.  Dingee. 

J.  Pearl  Norton. 
Josephine  P.  Fuller. 
Florence  I.  Doolittle. 

N.  S.  Bud,  Jr. 

F.  J.  Tlnkham. 

S.  R.  Morrison. 

A.  S.  Blaffer. 

Dwight  W.  Huntington. 
J.  Milt.  Blair. 

E.  Pavers. 

James  Taylor. 

May  Durler. 


C.  B.  Pearson. 

T.  B.  McAvoy. 
Thomas  H.  Flood. 
James  E.  Dingee. 

J.  P.  Norton. 

George  M.  Fiske. 
Frank  L.  Stiles. 
Samuel  Pearl  Crafts 

D.  G.  Harriman. 

R.  B.  Morrison. 

J.  A.  Blafler. 

W.  A.  Eudaly. 

B.  W.  Blair. 
Anthony  Ittner. 
Laclede  J.  Howard. 
Justus  C.  Adams. 


Office  of  THE  SECRETARY  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 


leave  for  “Keystone”  and  his  ilk  to  de¬ 
termine.  Believing  that  the  bond  and 
the  accompanying  letters  from  the  sure¬ 
ties  will  prove  very  interesting  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
especially  at  this  time  when  the  craft  is 
preparing  for  the  coming  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  which  will  be  held  at  Cleveland 
in  February,  we  submit  them  entire. 


OFFICIAL  BOND. 

Know  all  Men  by  these  Present,  That 
we,  Theodore  A.  Randall  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
as  principal,  and  the  undersigned  as  sureties, 
are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  The:National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  trust  for  said  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  penal  sum  of  One  Thousand 
($1,000.00)  Dollars,  good  and  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States, 'to  be  paid  to  the  said  Associa¬ 
tion  or  its  Executive  Committee,  the  survivors 
of  them,  or  their  successorsiin  office,  or  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  or  administrators  of  said  Association 
in  trust  as  aforesaid,  to  which  payment,  well 
and  truly  to  be  made,  we  do  bindj.ourselves, 
our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  firmly 
by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this  23rd 
day  of  January,  A.  D.,  1894. 

The  Condition  of  this  obligation  is  such, 
That  whereas,  the  said  Theodore  A.  Randall 
has  been  duly  chosen  the  Secretary  of  said 
Association  for  the  term  beginning  this  23rd 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1894. 

Now,  Therefore,  If  the  said  Theodore  A. 
Randall  shall  well  and  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  of  said  office,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  governing  the  administration  thereof, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  said  term,  account  for 
and  turn  over  to  his  successor  in  office,  or  to 
whoever  may  be  legally  appointed  to  receive 
the  same,  all  moneys,  books,  papers,  and  other 
property  of  whatever  nature,  which  shall  have 
come  into  his  hands  as  such  officer,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  else  to  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect. 


WITNESSES. 
Addle  M.  Wallace. 
Chas.  B.  VerNooy. 
H.  B.  Prosser. 

S  T.  Kimbeil. 

F.  B.  Alsip. 

X.  Wittmer. 
Edwin  C.  McGraw. 


SURETIES. 

Theodore  A.  Randall. 
D.  V.  Purington. 
Wm.  D.  Gates. 

S.  S.  Kimbeil. 

W.  H.  Alsip. 

Edwin  C.  McGraw. 

X.  Wittmer. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  5,  1894. 

D.  V.  Purington,  Esq., 

Ex-Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Purington:— You  will,  doubtless,  re¬ 
member  that  when  the  motion  was  made  and 
carried  at  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.,  re¬ 
quiring  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  give 
bond  for  $1,000.00  each,  I  notified  you  that  I 
would  expect  you  to  go  on  my  bond 

As  I  sometimes  have  as  much  as  $200  or  $300 
in  my  hands  belonging  to  the  Association,  and 
have  never  heretofore  given  any  bond  at  all, 
I  would  like  now  to  give  a  good  one,  and  so  in 
part  make  up  for  former  laxity  As  the  sure¬ 
ties  will  necessarily  be  taking  large  chances,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  divide 
the  responsibility  among  a  number  of  the  well- 
to-do  brethren.  I,  therefore,  attach  to  the  en¬ 
closed  bond  a  list  of  names,  and  request  that, 
after  signing  for  yourself,  you  pass  it  on  to  the 
next  on  the  list,  and  request  him  (Mr.  Gates)  to 
do  likewise.  A  brief  letter  of  condolence  giv¬ 
ing  any  views  you  may  happen  to  have  on  the 
subject,  might  to  some  extent  lessen  (or  add  to) 
the  burden  of  responsibility  that  the  good 
brethren  are  asked  to  share  with  you. 

Kindly  give  this  attention  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  as  until  the  bond  is  executed  the 
Association  is  “holding  the  bag”— a  position  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  you  and  the  others  named 
will  assume  in  the  interest  of 

Your  humble  servant, 

Theo.  A.  Randall, 

[Dictated  to  W.]  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Office  of 

PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 
of  Galesburg,  III, 

Chicago,  April  7th,  1894. 
Theo.  A.  Randal),  Esq., 

Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Dear  Sir:— The  assurance  of  some  people  is 
past  my  comprehension.  Because  forsooth, 
you  notified  me  that  you  should  expect  me  to 
assume  any  shortcomings_[of  yourself  as  an 
officer  of  an  association,  you  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  I  would  acquiesce.  You  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  during  my  four 
years  of  service  in  the  Quarter  Master’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  I  never  chanced  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  an  army  mule  with 
one  millionth  part  of  the  cheek  you  evidently 
have.  Unless  the  estimable  gentlemen  whose 
names  you  send  me,  or  at  least  a  majority  of 
them,  join  with  me  in  sharing  this  responsi¬ 
bility  I  shall  insist  on  an  indemnifying  bond. 
What  assurance  have  we  that  the  list  of  signa¬ 


tures  will  not  be  attached  to  a  paper  declaring 
you  to  be  a  gentleman?  With  these  conditions, 
under  protest,  I  have  placed  my  five  thousand 
dollar  autograph  to  the  paltry  one  thousand 
dollar  bond.  Yours  truly, 

D.  V.  Purington. 

Office  of 

THE  AMERICAN  TERRA  COTTA  AND 
CERAMIC  COMPANY. 

Chicago,  April  10,  1894. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir:—Ot  course  I  will.  Am  surprised 
at  Purington’s  hesitation.  It  has  been  under¬ 
stood  all  along  that  we  were  to  whitewash  each 
other.  “Us  fellows  must  stand  together.” 

I  do  this  the  more  readily  as  the  business 
prospects  of  the  year  indicate  that  all  our  auto¬ 
graphs  will  be  worth  less  next  January  than 
they  now  are.  Yours, 

Wm.  D  Gates. 

Office  of  ALSIP  BRICK  CO. 

Chicago,  May  7,  1894. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Esq., 

Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Dear  Sir:— Will  I  sign  that  bond?  Yes,  sure. 
and  if  I  could  not  sign  a  bond  without  quibb¬ 
ling  and  growling,  I  would  not  sign  it  at  all. 

Of  course  signing  bonds  is  taking  chances, 
but  what  is  a  man  in  the  world  for,  if  not  to 
take  chances!  Respectfully, 

W.  H.  Alsip. 

office  of  VIRGINIA  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  21,  1894. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq  , 

Sir:—  How  dare  you  take  such  a  liberty.  Do 
you  know  that  going  on  a  bond  is  a  very  risky 
business,  and  many  a  person  has  lost  his  all 
by  so  doing,  especially  in  a  case  like  the  one 
under  consideration,  where  the  man  is  in 
cahoots  and  belongs  to  a  combination  that 
depends  largely  on  profits  “seldom  realized” 
out  of  that  which  is  trod  upon  by  the  smallest 
creatures  and  unreliable  men.  I  give  you  my 
name  to  help  you  out,  trusting  the  confidence 
will  not  be  abused. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  B.  Pearson. 

Office  of  T.  B.  McAVOY  &  SONS. 

Philadelphia,  June  26,  1894. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:— Having  delayed  the  bond  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  some  time,  I  suppose  I  should  give  a 
good  reason  for  doing  so.  Not  making  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  going  on  bail  pieces,  bonds,  etc.,  or  en¬ 
dorsing  notes  except  upon  very,  very  rare  oc¬ 
casions,  I  took  my  own  time  in  deciding  wbat 
to  do  in  this  matter.  What  with  so  many  new 
and  ambitious  competitors,  in  the  field—  Clay, 
Brick,  etc.,  etc.— striving  to  “do  you”  as  it  were, 
it  becomes  a  rather  serious  matter  going  on 
your  bond. 

However,  I  think  this  one  of  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  referred  to  above  and  attach  my  signa¬ 
ture  to  it  Respectfully  yours, 

T.  B.  McAvoy. 

Office  of  FLOOD  BRO. 

Philadelphia,  July  2,  1894. 

My  dear  Mr.  Randall: — It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  your  request,  coming  as  it  does,  from  the 
hustling,  bustling  West  is  “nervy.”  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  natural. 

But  as  “adversity”  they  say  “make  strange 
bedfellows,”  I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  by 
signing  the  bond,  if  the  coupling  of  my  name 
with  that  of  Purington,  Gates,  McAvoy,  Din¬ 
gee  and  several  of  the  others  be  not  used 
against  me  when  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  at 
some  future  time  to  prove  “previous  good 
Character,”  Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Flood. 


the  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  b  r  . 
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Office  of  JAMES  E.  DINGEE. 

Philadelphia,  July  6,  1894. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall, 

Dear  Sir:— For  pure  unadulterated  cheek 
your  letter  goes  ahead  of  anything  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  my  business  career.  Are  you  not 
aware  that  parties  asking  favors  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  should  make  the  request  in  a  humble 
manner?  You  must  also  know  that  to  go  on  the 
bond  of  an  editor  is  a  very  risky  matter,  as 
they  are  reputed  to  have  very  little  money,  of 
their  owu,  and  to  trust  the  immense  sums  of 
money  of  our  association  in  such  hands  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  lead  to  serious  results;  but  I  suppose 
there  are  asylums  in  the  West  for  just  such 
cases.  I  will  however,  out  of  respect  for  Mrs. 
Randall,  who  I  am  aware  is  the  better  man  of 
the  two,  place  my  signature  on  the  bond,  and 
create  a  sinking  fund  of  one-twenty-third  of 
#1000  with  the  idea  that  the  other  22  signers  will 
be  able  to  come  to  time,  should  any  disastrous 
results  follow.  Yours  respectfully, 

James  E.  Dingee. 

Office  of  J.  P.  NORTON. 

York  Corner,  Maine,  July  12,  1884. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq., 

Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Dear  Sir:— One  of  your  editorial  brethren 
ately  announced  his  ability  to  secure  a  bond 
of  #2,000,000  in  two  minutes.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  you  to  consult  him?  Or  do  you  rely  up¬ 
on  the  innocent  ignorance  of  the  eastern  man 
to  still  send  more  capital  after  his  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  “Western  Mortgages?”  However,  I’m 
sorry  for  you  and  will  help  you  out. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Norton. 

Office  of  FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO. 

Boston,  July  16,  1894. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

My  Dear  Randall:— Do  you  remember  what 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  said  when  he  signed  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence?  Said 
he,  “I  want  four  dollars  for  that.”  Now  I  am 
no  Duke,  but  you  once  referred  to  me  in  your 
valued  paper  soon  after  the  Washington  Con¬ 
vention  as  a  “Munchauson.”  I  looked  him  up 
in  a  biographical  dictionary,  and  found  his 
greatest  claim  to  notoriety  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  biggest  liar  that  ever  lived.  So  in  my 
capacity  as  “a  Munchauson”  I  sign  your  bond. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dictated.]  Geo.  M.  Fiske 

Office  of 

THE  CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  BRICK 
EXCHANGE  CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  19,  1894. 
Mr.  Theodore  A.  Randall, 

Secretary  of  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Dear  Sir:—  Your  letter  in  the  form  of  are- 
quest  for  me  to  sign  your  Bond,  this  day  re¬ 
ceived.  I  am  22  years  old  or  more  and  have 
never  up  to  the  present  time  been  known  to 
sign  a  Bond  or  Note  for  any  man,  but  having 
the  greatest  respect  possible  for  your  assistant, 
who  has  so  correctly  reported  everything  that 
I  have  said  at  our  past  Conventions,  and  wish¬ 
ing  the  same  to  continue,  (for  her  sake)  I  will 
sign  your  Bond.  Trusting  my  explanation 
will  seem  plain  to  you,  I  am  as  ever 
Your  friend, 

Frank  L.  Stiles. 

Office  of 

THE  CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  BRICK 
EXCHANGE  CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  26,  1894. 

My  Dear  Randall:—  Will  I  go  on  your  Bond? 
Of  course  I  will.  Will  a  duck  swim?  Like 
Micawber  when  he  gave  his  note  and  exclaimed 
“Thank  God  that  debt  is  paid;”  so  will  I  rest 
in  the  sweet  consciousness  that  such  is  the  un¬ 
reliability  of  the  previous  signers,  that  before 
whoever  tries  to  collect  on  the  Bond  (gets  half 
around  in  his  vain  efforts  he  will  just  lie 


down  and  howl,  and  I  shall  not  be  [obliged  to 
tell  him  to  let  me  know  if  he  gets  the  money 
before  I  do.  Sweetly  but  not  not  Sugar 
Trustly,  Yours  truly, 

Samuel  Pearl  Crafts. 

Office  of  D.  G.  HARRIMAN. 

New  York,  July  27,  1894. 
Theo  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

I  knew  that  Purington  was  a  Maine-iac,  but 
I  thought  he  had  some  “horse-sense.”  What  a 
disappointment!  As  for  yourself— well  on 
that  subject  I  have  a  decided  opinion  just  at 
present.  “A  brief  letter  of  condolence,”  you 
ask  for.  It  strikes  me  that  the  “condolences” 
will  be  needed  by  the  “miserable  sinners”  who 
sign  this  Bond.  What  have  we  ever  done  to 
merit  such  a  fate?  By  the  way,  is  there  any 
“politics”  in  this  business?  I  put  my  foot  in  so 
badly  at  the  Powwow  last  winter,  that  I  am 
nervous  now  on  that  point.  However,  as  Bro. 
Flood,  who  was  so  terribly  shocked  by  my 
politics  then,  has  signed,  I  presume  it  is  all 
right.  Now,  Randall,  please  do  not  “skip,”  for 
if  you  do,  and  I  am  “called”  on  this  Bond,  like 
Shakespeare’s  character,  I  “may  not  come 
when  I  am  called.”  It  is  Democratic  to  quote 
Shakespeare,  just  now  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  “politics.” 

Yours,  D.  G.  Harriman. 

Office  of  MORRISON’S  BRICK  KILN  CO. 

Rome,  Ga.,  July  31,  1894. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

My  Dear  Randall:— Trouble  never  comes 
singly.  My  spaniel  got  killed,  then  my  rooster 
died  of  chicken  “grip.”  In  the  midst  of  these 
afflictions  comes  your  request  to  sign  this  bond. 
What  I  say  is  strictly  P.  &  C.  If  I  sign  this 
bond  and  you  should  change  your  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  I  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  entire  responsibility.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  with  their 
signatures  mean  well,  but  they  are  brickmak- 
ers,  and  brickmakers  1894  A.  D.  are  N.  G.  It  is 
true  that  I  also  am  a  brickmaker,  but  do  not 
depend  upon  that  for  my  revenue,  I  have  an 
independent  (prospective)  source  of  income,  I 
am  running  “a  one  steer  crap.”  If  I  can  just 
raise  enough  corn  and  cow  peas  to  fatten  my 
herd  of  “razor  backs,”  I  will  not  be  “execution” 
proof,  hence  these  tears  and  groans,  however  I 
cheerfully  sacrifice  my  “crap”  on  the  altar  of 
friendship.  Yours  doubtingly, 

R.  B.  Morrison. 

P.  S.— Please  keep  in  mind  the  losses  I  have 
already  sustained,  remember  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  hump  back.— R.  B.  M. 

Office  of  J.  A.  BLAFFER  &  SON. 

New  Orleans,  August  4,  1894. 
T.  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Sec’y  N.  B.  M.  A., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

To  sign,  or  not  to  sign, 

Is  always  a  vexed  question, 

Yet  after  due  reflection 
Must  surely  fall  in  line. 

How  dare  I  hesitate, 

To  share  such;honor  great, 

With  such  high  Lights  to  rate 
And  give  my  name  to  Fate. 

A  surer  bond  to  seal 
May  it  serve,  than  mere  lucre 
More  binding  than  our  sugar 
This  bond  for  woe  or  weal. 

Cement  the  bond  of  States, 

With  a  spirit  of  affection; 

Then  all  will  have  protection; 

None  need  deplore  the  Fates. 

And  so  dear  Pu-ring-ton, 

I  hope  we’ll  never  rue 
A  duty,  kind  and  true, 

For  Randall  won-and-done. 


Now  quickly  to  Eu-da-ly, 

Must  hie  this  precious  scroll 
Just  from  Rome,  I  now  enroll 
Your  friend  in  need  J.-A.-B. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  A.  Blaffer. 

Office  of  W.  A.  EUDALY. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  21,  1894. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Sec’y  N.  B.  M.  A., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Dear  Friend:— Your  official  bond  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  documents  have  been  in  my  office 
for  some  time.  I  did  not  delay  affixing  my 
signature  to  the  bond  from  any  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  honesty  and  integrity, but  I  must 
confess  that  the  part  you  took  in  the  “Pow¬ 
wow”  at  the  Chicago  Convention  last  January, 
served  to  shake  my  confidence  in  your  judg¬ 
ment.  However,  now  that  the  Tariff  Bill  has 
passed,  and  since  the  business  world  has  begun 
to  move  with  renewed  energy,  and  since  you 
have  no  further  and  just  cause  to  leave  the 
country,  it  being  made  by  Congress  possible  for 
you  to  earn  an  honest  living,  I  feel  the  hazard 
of  going  on  the  bond  has  been  materially  re¬ 
duced.  I  therefore,  affix  my  signature.  In 
conclusion  I  beg,  through  you,  to  assure  our 
friend  Morrison  that  I  will  share  this  burden, 
if  occasion  requires,  while  my  crop  of  corn, 
and  “Razor  Backed  Hogs”  is  not  good,  I  have 
an  excellent  stand  of  “Chigres”  and  “Pinch 
Bugs”  growing  only  a  few  miles  from  Rome, 
which  owing  to  his  experience  he  can  gather 
on  the  shares.  I  don’t  feel  able  to  pick  another 
crop  myself.  Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  Eudaly. 

Office  of  THE  J.  M.  BLAIR  BRICK  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  22,  1894. 

My  Dear  Randall:— It  D.  V.  Purington  with 
his  “vitrified”  conscience  can  sign  the  bond,  I 
can,  but  you  are  a  Brick  and  all  bricks  when 
well  laid  should  be  well  bonded.  When  you 
visit  us  we  shall  open  the  Gates  of  our  city 
to  you,  and  we  will  Al-sip  a  glass  to  your 
health,  and  may  a  Flood  of  years  be  spared 
to  you  in  your  Dingee  sanctum,  to  write  on 
the  different  Stiles  of  brick  for  the  Crafts¬ 
men,  and  may  Eu-daly  think  of  us  above  the 
noise  and  Blair  and  din  of  the  hustling 
world.  Business  is  dull,  it  might  be  A-dam- 
sight  better,  but  Itl-ner  will  be  so  bad  again 
we  hope,  so  it  would  look  a  Pe(a)rson  up  a 
tree. 

YourSjin  the  bond  of  fellowship. 

B.  W.  Blair. 

Office  of  ANTHONY  ITTNER. 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  24,  1894. 

My  Dear  Randall:— Your  bond  reaches  me 
this  day  by  mail  from  Bro.  Blair,  with  quite  an 
array  of  names,  and  a  volume  of  witty  litera¬ 
ture,  to  which,  I  regret  my  inability  to  add 
anything.  I  might  by  racking  my  brain  for 
several  weeks  produce  something,  but  even 
then,  it  would  be  strained  and  unnatural,  I  am 
sure,  hence,  I  will  not  add  to  the  delay,  by 
making  the  attempt,  but  affix  my  name  at 
once,  and  turn  the  documents  over  to  our  mu¬ 
tual  friend  Howard,  who,  I  feel  confident,  will 
be  able  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  St.  Louis, 
even  though  he  has  got  to  go  back  four  thous¬ 
and  years,  and  draw  on  the  people,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  the  children  of  Israel  to  help  him 
out,  and  in  this  case,  I  presume  there  would  be 
no  fine  imposed. 

Mr.  Shover  was  here  to-day  and  informed  me 
that  you  are  in  your  new  home,  I  also  learn 
through  him,  that  you  built  a  frame  house,  I 
fear,  when  this  becomes  generally  known,  it 
may  give  you  trouble,  and  that  you  will  not 
hear  the  last  of  it.  With  best  wishes  and  long 
life  to  you  and  yours,  I  remain  your  friend, 

Anthony  Ittner. 
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Office  of  EVENS  &  HOWARD. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  2,  1894. 
Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— You  ask  a  favor  that  I  would  not 
grant  to  any  ordinary  friend.  As  you  do  not 
come  under  that  head,  or  rather  belong  to  a 
class  extraordinary,  will  follow  the  illustrious 
example  of  those  preceding  me  and  affix  my 
hand  and  seal  to  your  bond. 

I  believe  the  bond  invalid  as  the  courts  have 
decided  that  a  bond  given  by  an  officer  who 
serves  without  compensation  will  not  hold  the 
indorser,  so  the  next  move  of  the  secretary  I 
suppose  will  be  toward  the  allowance  of  an 
annual  stipend.  Well.  I  will  not  object  to  that 
either,  as  it  will  reduce  the  amount  in  the 
treasury  and  so  lessen  our— the  bondsmen’s— 
liability,  if  any. 

Yours  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  any  cost. 

L.  J.  Howard 

Office  of  SHERIDAN  BRICK  WORKS. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  12,  1894. 
Theo.  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Sec’y  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Dear  Sir:— You  ask  me  to  do  that  which  I 
have  always  refused  to  do,  even  for  those  near¬ 
est  to  me  by  ties  of  kinship  and  most  intimate 
relations  of  life,  but  when  I  remember  Mrs. 
Randall  and  those  brown-eyed  hopefuls,  I  am 
constrained  to  sign  and  in  the  language  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  “I  will  not  count  this  time  ” 
With  the  added  thought  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  signing  of  bonds  and  endorsing 
commercial  paper  will  be  relegated  to  that  lo¬ 
cality  where  the  Democratic  party  and  tariff 
reform  has  just  been  consigned  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  where  good  brickmakers  are 
never  sent  and  the  wood-bine  twineth  not. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Justus  C.  Adams. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 


No.  14. 


)  EPLYING  to  the 
(fffirl  I  ■  “German  Criticism 

'SUI  I  3  of  Dry  Press  Hints” 

in  October  issue  of 
the  Clay-Worker, 
supplemented  by 
comments  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Richardson,  please  allow  me  to 
endorse  the  bulk  of  it  as  coinciding  ex- 
exactly  with  my  views  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  subject.  Until  Mr.  Richardson 
announced  the  fact,  I  was  not  aware  of 
any  “point  at  issue”  between  Mr. 
Duemmler  and  myself,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  now  see,  the  difference  of  opinion 
is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  serious  mis¬ 
fortune  on  either  side,  rather  the  other 
way.  I  have  read  the  article  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  very  thoroughly  and  the  first 
conviction  forced  onto  my  mind  was, 
that  Mr.  Duemmler — equally  with  Mr. 
Richardson — was  in  a  little  too  much 
haste  to  draw  conclusions  favorable  to 
his  own  views  to  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  “point  at  issue.”  Allow  me 
to  quote  the  passage  I  used  to  describe 
the  charger  movement:  “When  the 
bricks  are  about  half  way  onto  the 


table,  the  bottom  plungers  begin  to  fall, 
carrying  with  them  the  ground  clay 
from  the  feed  box.  By  the  time  the 
feed  box  (or  charger)  has  reached  its 
limit  of  travel,  the  mold  has  also  at¬ 
tained  its  full  depth,  etc.”  Now,  care¬ 
fully  compare  this  with  sketch,  column 
3,  page  338,  and  you  will  readily  see 
that  it  does  not  even  approach  my 
described  movement.  Also  please  refer 
to  sketches  in  the  paper  which  are 
drawn  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  de¬ 
scriptive  paragraph.  You  will  notice 
that  the  bottom  plungers  do  not  begin 
to  fall  until  the  charger  is  half  over  the 
mould,  and  the  travel  downward  is  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  horizontal  travel  of 
the  charger.  With  this  movement  the 
charger  is  made  to  pass  outer  edge  of 
mould  about  one  inch  to  allow  of  level¬ 
ing  off  on  its  return. 


I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
defending  this  movement  because  it 
certainly  is  not  the  ideal  one,  but  as 
Mr.  Richardson  said  in  his  comment, 
“It  is  not  a  question  of  what  these 
movements  should  be,  but  what  they 
really  are.”  He  condemns  the  move¬ 
ment  as  described  by  me  as  obsolete 
and  prophesies  dire  results  from  its  use. 
In  refutation,  I  could,  if  necessary, 
name  to  Mr.  Richardson,  concerns 
standing  in  the  front  rank  of  pressed 
brick  manufacturers  who  still  use  this 
obsolete  (?)  movement  and  whose  bricks 
are  not  excelled  by  any.  One,  if  not 
more,  of  the  model  presses  exhibited  at 
our  Chicago  convention  retained  this 
same  obsolete  movement. 

Now,  regarding  the  movement  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Duemmler;  I  have  had 
charge  of  dry  press  machines  with  this 
principle  embodied,  and,  shall  I  say, 
perfected,  for  some  time  now,  and  had 


the  honor  of  assisting  in  its  solution. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  Why  did  1 
describe  a  movement  I  knew  to  be 
wrong?  and  I  answer:  Because  it  is  a 
movement  in  use  on  the  majority  of  the 
machines  now  before  the  public.  In 
describing  this  charger  movement,  to 
illustrate  a  point  then  at  issue,  I  took 
that  in  most  general  use,  and  I  still 
think  I  did  right.  That  it  would  have 
been  taken  as  my  opinion  of  the  correct 
charger-movement,  never  entered  my 
thoughts,  or  I  would  have  expressed 
myself,  and  so  have  avoided  misunder¬ 
standing.  Mr.  Richardson  cannot  be 
very  sure  of  the  hitherto  universal 
adoption  of  this  new  (?)  movement,  or 
he  would  not  ask  whether  there  are 
such  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accomplishing  this,  as  to  render  it 
practicable.  This  passage  is  antago¬ 
nistic  to  his  closing  sentence. 

If  the  brick  manufacturer  of  years 
ago,  abandoned  the  movement  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  me,  the  mechanical  difficul¬ 
ties  were  certainly  not  insurmountable. 
If  they  had  done  so,  Mr.  Richardson 
would  surely  have  known  it,  which 
would  make  his  quoted  question  super¬ 
fluous. 

I  also  notice  that  Mr.  Duemmler 
speaks  of  it  as  something  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  In  these  days  of  semi- 
dry  brickmaking  (especially  with  shales) 
the  tendency  to  “roll”  or  of  the  dust  to 
fly  up,  is  not  arf  marked,  owing  to  its 
moist  condition,  therefore  that  point 
loses  its  force,  but,  the  charger  does  not 
feed  evenly,  as  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Duemmler.  It  was  while  experiencing 
this  trouble  with  a  machine  possessing 
a  charger  movement,  almost  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  D.  in  sketch  quoted,  that 
I  began  to  “see  if  I  could  not  get  over 
it  some  way.”  While  remedying  to 
some  extent,  I  could  not — on  that  ma¬ 
chine — entirely  overcome  the  trouble. 
Please  remember  that  this  movement 
was  not  as  I  described  in  the  “point  at 
issue.” 

One  point  I  can  give  Mr.  Richardson 
the  credit  of  being  correct  upon,  is : 
“The  lower  plungers  must  then  be 
forced  down  rapidly  before  the  charger 
begins  to  move  back.”  And  this  is  the 
only  point  of  merit  advanced  by  him 
(except  his  closing  advice  to  me)  in  his 
criticism. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  some  dry- 
press  (or  semi-dry)  brick  machines,  is 
that  of  allowing  the  lower  plungers  to 
drop  of  their  own  accord  or  when  they 
“feel  like  it.” 
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There  are  many  causes  that  operate 
to  prevent  any  certainty  to  that  opera¬ 
tion  on  this  plan  that  are  well  known 
to  pressed  brick  manufacturers,  making 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  up  valua¬ 
ble  space  in  this  enumeration.  They 
exist,  I  say,  and  while  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  us  to  remove  them,  it 
is  not  impossible  to  overcome  their 
power  for  evil.  This  can  be — and  in 
some  cases  is — done  by  making  the 
drop  positive.  Not  to  prolong  this 
reply,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  if  Mr 
Richardson  had  read  his  effusion  over 
carefully  he  would  have  cut  out  consid¬ 
erable  as  not  being  a  propos.  Press. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKING  IN  CANADA 

Editor  Clay -Worker : 

We  read  the  Clay-Worker  with 
much  interest  and  some  profit.  Lately 
we  have  been  pleased  to  observe  the 
brief  accounts  of  Canadian  brick  works 
that  you  have  published,  for  we  are  glad 
to  see  our  section  represented  in  your 
columns. 


We  are  located  some  two  hundred 
miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  due  north  of 
Cleveland,  where  the  brickmakers  are 
to  hold  their  next  yearly’ meeting,  and 
have  a  combination  plant — that  is  we 
make  both  brick  and  tile.  Our  works 
are  at  Drew,  a  little  station  on  the  Wiar- 
ton  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way.  The  accompanying  photograph 
will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  a  portion  of 
our  works. 

In  the  brick  line  we  have  a  Martin 
machine  and  pallet  equipment  and  turn 


out  12,000  a  day.  Our  drying  ground  is 
150x140  feet.  Kiln  shed  is  150  feet  long 
and  will  hold  900,000.  Our  brick  are 
almost  white  being  tinged  with  yellow 
and  are  very  hard  and  dense.  Have 
been  getting  $5  to  $6.50  a  thousand  at 
the  kiln.  Most  all  of  our  product  is 
shipped  by  rail  to  neighboring  towns 
though  we  sometimes  ship  a  distance  of 
150  miles. 

We  have  finished  burning  for  the 
season  and  the  brick  now  on  hand  are 
sold  and  ready  for  delivery  when  wanted. 
Our  clay  is  rather  difficult  to  burn.  We 
follow  Mr.  Crary’s  plan  and  cover  top  of 
kiln  with  clay  when  fires  are  through. 
Couldn’t  burn  our  brick  hard  without  it. 
Presume  a  good  many  of  the  brickmakers 
in  this  section  wouldn’t  take  to  the  idea 
but  we  like  it,  and  are  making  good 
burns. 

Our  tile  outfit  works  very  satisfactorily 
we  have  a  Kell’s  No.  1  machine  that 
does  good  work  turning  out  a  fine 
quality  of  drain  tile  from  2£to  12  inches 
in  diameter.  Have  made  as  high  as 
12,000  of  the  small  size  in  one  day. 


Have  a  dry  shed  40x140  feet  that  does 
very  well  and  burn  in  down-draft  kilns 
in  three  days.  There  has  been  a  good 
demand  for  tile  this  year,  and  prospects 
are  good  for  next  season. 

Smith  &  Callfas. 


The  road  to  success  is  paved  with 
good  advertisements. 


If  you  are  a  business  man 
Never  fail  to  show  it ; 

Printers’  ink  is  Fortune’s  horn, 

The  wise  are  those  who  blow  it. 

—Pi-inters'  Ink. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 
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BY  WM.  WAPLINGTON. 


N  dismissing  the 
common  and  well 
known  el ements 
Sodium  and  Potas¬ 
sium,  I  think  I  may 
properly  introduce 
three  other  elements 
that  are  often  associated  with  them,  but 
by  no  means  so  common  or  so  well 
known;  in  fact,  they  were  only  dis¬ 
covered  a  little  over  thirty  years  ago  by 
spectrum  analysis. 

Lithium,  Caesium  and  Rubidium. 
These  are  the  elements  referred  to 
above;  they  are  metals  and  although 
pretty  widely  distributed,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  scarce,  and  cut  but  a  small  figure 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  we  will 
therefore  pass  them  over  with  simply 
giving  their  atomic  weights  and  specific 
gravities,  etc. 

The  symbol  of  Lithium  is  Li,  its 
atomic  weight,  or  combining  number 
is  7,  and  its  density  or  specific  gravity 
is  0.59.  This  element  calls  for  more 
than  a  mere  statement  of  its  symbol 
etc.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
clayworker  except  he  is  a  consumer  of 
Lithia  water,  which  is  now  a  commercial 
article.  The  metal  resembles  potassium 
in  many  respects  and  it  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  lightest  metal  known. 
Potassium  was  the  lightest  known  until 
the  discovery  of  lithium.  You  will  see 
by  its  specific  gravity  that  it  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  half  the  weight  of 
water,  or  about  the  same  weight  as  syca¬ 
more  and  slightly  heavier  than  dry  yel¬ 
low  pine.  A  brick  8  X  4  in.  X  in. 
of  this  metal  would  weigh  a  little  more 
than  l£  lbs. 

Rubidium.  Combining  number  85.4^ 
specific  gravity  1.52 ;  nearly  three  times 
as  heavy  as  lithium. 

Caesium.  Combining  number  133.0, 
its  specific  gravity  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  and  at  this  writing 
cannot  find. 

The  next  substance  we  shall  notice 
is  Ammonium.  This  is  not  an  elementary 
body,  but  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  ;  its  symbol  is  NH4  or  H4  N, 
so  you  will  easily  perceive  its  atomic 
weight  or  combining  number  is  18. 
Some  chemists  contend  that  this  is  a 
hypothetical,  or,  an  assumed  body,  while 
others  declare  it  to  have  been  isolated. 
Amongst  the  latter  we  have  Prof.  H.  E. 
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Roscoe,  who  says:  “The  radicle  ammo¬ 
nium  |  has  been  prepared  in  the 

free  state;  it  is  a  dark  blue  liquid,  pos¬ 


sessing  a  metallic  lustre,  which  can  only 
exist  under  high  pressure  and  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  very  readily  decom¬ 
poses  into  ammonia  and  hydrogen.” 

Practically  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  us  whether  it  has  been  isolated 
or  not.  In  every  day  life  and  work  we 
have  no  use  for  substances  so  difficult 
to  reduce  and  maintain  in  a  definite 
state,  nevertheless  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  properties  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  formed  by  this  substance,  and 
the  analogy  they  bear  to  other  metallic 
compounds,  we  instinctively  become 
interested  and  at  least — wonder, whether 
it  is  a  metal  or  not.  We  reason  some¬ 
thing  after  this  fashion.  This  Something 
behaves  very  much  like  an  element,  and 
a  metallic  element,  too;  moreover,  it 
may  be  transferred  from  one  compound 
to  another.  It  will  replace  the  alkaline 
metals  in  a  compound,  and  may  in  turn 
be  replaced  by  them.  Such  properties 
would  certainly  justify  the  opinion  that 
the  substance  is  a  metal.  The  late 
Dr.  Wilson  says  :  “In  spite,  however,  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  with 
certainty  isolated  (like  fluorine),  chem¬ 
ists  agree  to  consider  salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  ammonia  with  a  hydrogen 
salt,  as  containing  the  quasi — metallic 
radicle  ammonium  and  to  write  their 
formulae  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
their  analogy  to  undoubted  metallic 
salts.” 

Ammonia.  Symbol,  NH3.  Atomic 
weight,  17.  This  is  a  gaseous  substance, 
and  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
coal  gas,  was  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  horns,  clippings  of  hides,  etc.,  and 
from  this  it  got  the  name  of  spirits  of 
hartshorn.  The  name  ammonia  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Arabians  in  the  des¬ 
erts  of  Libya  where  they  prepared  sal- 
ammoniac  by  heating  camel’s  dung ; 
this  was  done  near  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  hence  the  name. 

Guano,  which  is  the  dried  excrement 
of  sea  birds,  contains  large  quantities  of 
ammonia,  so  does  stable  manure,  es¬ 
pecially  the  urine  of  animals.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  ammonia  is  chiefly  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  gas  works ;  there  it  is 
one  of  the  bye  products,  and  used  to  be 
thrown  away,  but  now  it  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  gas  itself,  for  by  adding 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the 
one  case,  and  chlorideof  ammonium,  or 


sal-ammoniac  in  the  other.  Of  course 
the  solutions  must  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  to  obtain  the  salts. 

Ammonical  gas  is  transparent  and 
very  light,  very  little  more  than  half 
the  weight  of  air  (0.59,  air  being  1.0). 
It  may  easily  be  prepared  by  mixing 
one  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  with  two 
ounces  of  powdered  quicklime,  heating 
this  mixture  in  a  Florence  flask  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  by  gas  in  a 
Bunsen  burner,  the  result  will  be  chlo¬ 
ride  of  calcium,  ammonia,  and  water, 
the  reaction  may  be  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  equation  • 

CaO  +  2NH3  HCl’=CaCl2  +  2NH3  + 
H2  O.  The  gas  being  so  light  must  be 
collected  by  displaeemenX ;  that  is,  the 
vessel  to  receive  the  ammonia  must  be 
upside  down  as  shown  in  the  cut  below. 
It  can  also  be  collected  over  mercury, 
bnt  not  over  water,  as  it  is  very  soluble 
in  water.  At  freezing  point  water  will 


absorb  1149  times  its  volume  of  am¬ 
monia. 

Gases  not  absorbed  by  water  are  gen¬ 
erally  collected  over  water  in  a  pneu¬ 
matic  trough,  but  you  see  if  you  were  to 
attempt  the  collection  of  ammonia  by 
this  method  you  would  have  to  saturate 
the  water  with  ammonia  before  you 
could  collect, therefore  the  above  method 
is  preferable  ;  where  S.  L.  is  a  spirit 
lamp  burning  just  under  the  Florence 
flask  F.  F.,  which  contains  the  mixture 
of  quick  lime  and  sal-ammoniac  both 
powdered.  The  flask  is  corked,  but  the 
glass  tubing  G.  T.  1,  runs  through  the 
cork  and  allows  the  gas  and  water  to 
escape  into  the  drying  jar  D.  J.,  which 
is  nearly  filled  with  quick  lime  in  small 
pieces;  this  is  also  corked  with  a  per- 
formated  cork,  allowing  both  the  glass 
tubes  to  enter  the  jar.  You  will  observe 
that  G.  T.  1.  nearly  touches  the  bottom 
of  D.  J.,  while  G.  T.  2  only  just  passes 
through  the  cork.  The  receiving  jar  R. 
J.  is  upside  down,  and  is  not  corked, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  G.  T.  2  is 
arranged  so  as  to  nearly  reach  the  upper 
end  of  the  jar.  R.  S.  are  retort  stands. 
Now  the  gas  generated  in  the  flask  is 


conducted  to  the  bottom  of  the  drying 
jar  and  rises  through  the  quick-lime 
which  deprives  it  of  the  water  that 
comes  over  with  it;  it  then  escapes 
quite  dry  by  glass  tube  2,  which  delivers 
it  at  the  upper  end  of  the  receiving  jar. 
The  air  in  the  jar  is  driven  down  and 
out  of  the  jar  by  the  gas;  this  is  why 
the  receiving  jar  is  not  corked. 

It  might  be  asked :  Where  does  the 
water  come  from,  when  only  quick-lime 
and  dry  sal-ammoniac  were  put  into  the 
flask  ?  Go  back  to  the  above  equation 
and  you  will  see  that  the  lime  supplies 
the  oxygen  and  the  sal-ammoniac  fur¬ 
nishes  the  hydrogen.  The  lime  prefers 
two  atoms  of  chlorine  to  one  of  oxygen, 
consequently  makes  the  change  and 
sets  the  oxygen  adrift,  and  when  sal- 
ammoniac  is  deprived  of  its  chlorine  it 
is  no  longer  sal-ammoniac,  but  ammo¬ 
nia.  Now  ammonia  has  no  use  for 
more  than  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
consequently  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  set  adrift,  and  these  meeting  the 
atom  of  oxygen  they  at  once  unite  and 
form  the  water  in  question.  These  few 
lines  of  reply  are  only  for  those  who  do 
not  clearly  understand  the  import  of 
the  equation  referred  to. 

The  ammonia,  or  “spirits  of  harts¬ 
horn”  supplied  you  by  the  druggist  is 
only  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas,  and 
is  no  more  ammonia  than  a  glass  of 
whiskey  is  alcohol.  I  am  not  finding 
fault  with  the  selling  of  diluted  ammo¬ 
nia  and  alcohol,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
convenient  ways  of  handling  ammonia, 
but  there  is  a  very  common  and  erron¬ 
eous  impression  prevailing;  that  is,  that 
ammonia  is  a  liquid  substance,  because 
the  druggist  sells  the  aqueous  solution 
under  that  name. 

Supposing  you  have  performed  the 
experiment  of  generating  ammonia  and 
collected  a  jar  of  it,  you  may  perform 
other  experiments  with  it,  you  may  re¬ 
turn  it  to  sal-ammoniac  by  passing  it 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  you  may  see 
this  reaction  take  place  immediately,  if 
you  rinse  a  test  tube  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  pass  it  up  into  the  jar, 
the  tube  will  immediately  fill  with 
white  clouds,  which  is  sal-ammoniac  in 
a  very  fine  state  of  division. 

ONE  ON  CHICAGO. 

A  Windy  City  publisher 
Unto  a  wily  merchant  said  : 

“Unless  you  advertise  your  wares 
Your  business  will  be  dead  ” 

The  wily  merchant  winked  his  eye 
As  he  grasped  his  sordid  pelf, 

And  whispered  to  the  publisher, 
“Physician,  heal  thyself.” 

— Exchange. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

UNCLE  ELISHA’S  GOLD  BRICKS. 


xx  w 


Christmas  Story  of 
Small  Expec- 
tations. 

BY  CHARLES 
LEDERER. 


HAT  am  I  go¬ 
ing  to  give  you 
for  Christmas,  my 
dear  ?  Why,  a 
seal-skin  cloak,  a  gold  watch  and 
a  diamond  ring,  my  dear.” 

It  was  a  rare  jest. 

Jim  Trowell  was  almost  as  poor  as  a 
churchmouse,  yet  who  ever  heard  of  a 
churchmouse  going  into  bank-ruptcy 
and  living  principally  on  a  diet  of  hope  ? 
Jim’s  wife  laughed — she  had  a  habit  of 
laughing  at  most  anything.  Jim  might 
as  well  have  oflered  her  a  half  interest 
in  the  Chinese  idemnity  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese. 

They  were  terribly  poor — Jim  and  his 
wife. 

Six  months  before  Elisha  Trowell, 
Jim’s  eccentric  uncle  had  died.  Uncle 
Elisha  had  been  rich  at  least  so  every¬ 
body  believed,  yet  outside  of  his  valu¬ 
able  brick  plant,  for  Elisha  Trowell  had 
been  a  prominent  clayworker  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  left  little  of  apparent 
value. 


Jim's  wi  fe  had  a  habit  of  laughing. 


When  Uncle  Elisha’s' will  was  read  it 
left  everything  to  Paul  Cotter,  Jim 
Trowell’s  cousin,  who  had  for  several 
years  been  superintendent  of  the  yard. 
Paul  was  a  business-like  young  fellow 
and  it  only  seemed  fair  that  the  brick¬ 
yard  should  have  been  bequeathed  to 
him.  Paul  was  all  business — Jim  was 
mostly  visions. 

Nevertheless  Jim  had  been  old  Trow- 
ell’s  favorite  nephew,  for  the  dead  brick- 
maker  had  combined  the  shrewdness 


of  an  agribusiness  man  with  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  the  neer-do-well  inventor,  and  in 
the  latter  capacity  he  had  been  ably 
abetted  by  nephew  Jim. 

Elisha  Trowell  had  had  but  few 
vices  outside  of  love  of  tobacco  in 
nearly  every  form,  and  a  desire  to  be  a 
state  legislator  and  make  laws  to  regu¬ 
late  the  color  of  brick  used  in  residence 
districts. 

But  the  old  gentleman’s  chief  hobby 
had  been  the  invention  of  a  light  green 
brick.  This  emerald-hued  brick  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  from  ordinary  clay 
with  the  slight  addition  of  certain 
cheap  chemicals,  which,  with  peculiar 


manipulation,  produce  the  desired  col¬ 
or,  and  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  article. 

In  latter  years  Jim  and  his  uncle 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  experiment- 
iug  with  a  little  kiln  near  the  big  works. 
They  certainly  did  manage  to  produce 
a  brick  of  an  excedingly  delicate  and 
beautiful  shade  of  green.  But  the  cost 
of  it!  The  difficulty  was  in  making 
them  at  a  marketable  price. 

Uncle  Elisha  with  Jim’s  help  made  a 
few  thousand  of  the  brick  which  were 
hoarded  by  the  old  gentleman  as  if  they 
had  been  diamonds — and  in  fact  they 
had  cost  nearly  their  weight  in  gold. 
There  was  no  money  in  all  this,  but 
the  main  works  under  Paul  Cotter’s 
careful  management  still  paid  good 
round  profits,  and  Jim  was  paid  a  hand¬ 
some  salary  for  assisting  in  the  green 
brick  process,  which  salary  he  spent 
with  charming  promptness  and  regu¬ 
larity.  He  was  as  enthusiastic  as  his 
uncle.  Day  dreams  ran  all  through  the 
Trowell  family. 

Then  just  a  few  weeks  before  his 
uncle’s  death  what  must  Jim  do  but 
fall  in  love  with  the  pretty  stenographer 
in  Paul’s  office.  On  general  principles 
Uncle  Elisha  did  not  want  Jim  to  get 
married,  though  he  had  no  particular 
objection  to  pretty  Maple  Waters. 


Everybody  called  Jim  and  his  uncle 
a  couple  of  cranks,  and  there  was  no 
surprise  when  there  was  a  row  and 
Elisha  threatened  Jim  with  immediate 
discharge  if  he  did’nt  swear  to  live  and 
die  an  old  bachelor  like  his  uncle  be¬ 
fore  him. 

The  result  hastened  the  marriage,  for 
Jim  was  as  headstrong  as  he  was  vis¬ 
ionary. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  and 
when  Jim  and  his  bride  reached  the 
neat  cottage  that  Jim  had  neatly  and 
hastily  furnished  on  credit,  they  found 
two  wedding  presents  from  their  Uncle 
Elisha.  One  was  a  neatly  indicted  dis¬ 
missal  from  his  position  as  assistant  in 
the  little  green  brick  kiln.  The  other 
was  a  deed  to  the  young  couple  of  a 
house  and  lot. 

The  latter  did’nt  seem  so  bad,  but  the 
lot  happened  to  be  a  little  space  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  green  brickyard,  a  space 
just  9  by  12  feet.  The  house  was  built 
one  story  high  and  only  about  6  feet 
high  at  that.  There  was  a  rough  door 
and  an  unglazed  window. 

There  was  also  a  note  from  the  uncle 
in  which,  among  other  pleasant  things, 
he  said:  “You  will  prize  this  littlecottage 
the  more  when  you  know  it  was  built 
with  my  own  hands.  I  laid  every  brick 
and  even  the  few  beams  there  are  in  it. 
God  bless  you,  my  children.” 

That  was  six  months  ago.  Paul  did’nt 
want  Jim  around  the  brickyard,  and 
who  could  blame  him? 

Jim’s  little  savings  which  represented 
not  money,  but  a  very  limited  credit 
among  his  friends,  were  quite  gone  and 
he  was  in  debt.  The  first  Christmas  of 


Jim  demolishes  the  little  house. 


his  married  life  was  at  hand  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  natural  cheerfulness  and  a  wife’s 
love  as  available  assets. 

A  seal-skin  cloak,  and  a  gold  watch 
and  a  diamond  ring,  indeed! 
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Jim  left  the  house  in  bad  humor,  a 
strange  condition  of  mind  for  him.  He 
passed  the  brick  kiln  and  came  to  the 
useless  building  which  was  his  sole 
possession. 

“Darn  it,  I’ll  raise  some  money  some 
way !  I’ll  sell  those  green  bricks  for 
whatever  they’ll  bring — for  filling, 
though  no  one  but  Uncle  and  I  ever 
wanted  them.”  Jim  borrowed  a  big 
hammer  from  the  kiln  and  proceeded 
to  demolish  the  only  house  he  owned. 

Crash!  and  a  section  of  eight  or  nine 
bricks  fell  thumping  to  the  ground. 
But  there  was  a  metallic  check  that 
sounded  strange  to  Jim’s  ears.  What’s 
that,  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece  between 
two  sundered  bricks! 

Jim  sat  down  and  stared  helplessly  at 
the  broken  wall  of  brick.  Practical, 


BURNING  UP-DRAFT  KILNS. 


COMMON  up-draft  kiln,  it  has 
often  been  said,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  can  be  burned  hard  from  head 
to  head,  and,  have  uniform  good  brick. 
That  it  could  be  otherwise,  I  dare  say,  a 
brick  manufacturer  who  has  had  exper¬ 
ience  with  this  sort  of  kilns,  would  not 
listen  to  any  such  argument.  He  would 
immediately  say,  “It  can’t  be  done; 
the  heads  are  bound  to  be  soft,”  which 
he  is  very  true  if  they  are  burned  by 
the  old  method. 

This  kind  of  kiln  when  set,  was 
scoved  on  all  sides  and  double  platted 
with  burned  brick,  this  scoving  wall 
was,  when  completed,  well  daubed  with 
mud;  the  fires  lighted  and  the  burning 
begun.  After  the  kiln  was  burned,  it 


burned  hard  from  the  bottom  course 
to  the  top  one;  from  head  to  head, 
good  hard  brick,  uniform  in  shape,  size 
and  color,  with  no  more  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense  than  it  takes  to  burn  a  kiln  and 
have  soft  heads.  To  accomplish  this, 
set  the  kiln  in  the  block  arch  style; 
three  over  three,  with  sufficient  space 
between  each  brick  for  draft.  Do  not 
set  the  heads  tight,  but,  give  them  as 
much  space  at  you  do  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kiln.  When  the  kiln  is  finished 
and  ready  to  be  scoved  and  platted, 
scove  and  plat  it  with  good  brick.  Do 
not  build  with  scoving  wall  tight  against 
the  kiln,  but  start  it  about  four  inches 
from  the  kiln  at  the  bottom.  Permit  it 
to  gradually  approach  the  kiln  as  you 
near  the  top,  finally  bringing  it  plumb 
against  the  kiln  at  the  top  course. 
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honest,  Paul  Cotter  found  him  that  way 
half  an  hour  after,  and  it  was  Paul  who 
gladly  helped  Jim  work  his  gold  mine. 
Uncle  Elisha  had  placed  three  twenty 
dollar  gold  pieces  in  the  mortar  between 
every  two  brick  he  laid. 

Jim  was  in  a  somewhat  dazed  con¬ 
dition  after  he  reached  home,  after  he 
and  Paul  Cotter  had  stowed  away  in  the 
office  vaults  the  novel  gold  mine.  “A 
seal- skin  cloak,  a  gold  watch,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  “and  a  diamond  ring,  my  dear? 
Well,  I  guess  yes.” 


sometimes  happened  the  heads  were  so 
soft  as  to  render  them  unmarketable, 
making  it  a  total  loss  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Then  again,  the  heads  would  be 
so  soft  as  to  cause  their  removal  or  sale 
for  one-fourth  the  real  market  price  for 
common  kiln  run  brick.  Yet  it  seems 
no  one  has  even  thought  of  ever  trying 
to  obtain  better  results  regarding  the 
heads  of  these  kilns,  which,  are  always 
soft.  But  they  have  been  content  to 
sutler  this  loss,  believing,  no  doubt, 
there  was  no  remedy,  that  the  heads  of 
an  up-draft  kiln  would  be  soft  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  was  done.  So  what  was  the 
use  in  trying  any  other  way  to  burn 
them  hard  ? 

A  common  up-draft  kiln  can  be 


This  gives  the  fire  unobstructed  passage 
up  the  heads  to  the  very  top  course  of 
the  kiln.  The  brick  in  the  scoving 
wall  should  lay  endways  at  least  three- 
fourths  the  height  of  the  kiln. 

Now,  when  you  burn  the  kiln,  by  all 
means,  let  the  fire  follow  the  “steam.” 
It  has  been  the  rule  to  allow  a  slow  fire 
for  forty-eight  hours  before  drawing  the 
fire  outside  the  arch.  Draw  the  fire  in 
twelve  hours  if  the  steam  will  permit  it, 
by  doing  this,  the  head  brick  with  the 
scoving  wall  away  from  the  kiln,  will 
receive  the  same  benefit  as  do  the  brick 
in  the  very  center  of  the  kiln. 

The  old  method  of  building  the  scov¬ 
ing  wall  tight  against  the  kiln  frem  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  prevents  the  fire  from 
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following  tlie  steam  up  the  heads  and 
working  it  off  in  proportion  with  other 
parts  of  the  kiln.  If  the  center  of  the 
kiln  or  any  part  of  it  was  built  to  resist 
the  fire  as  much  as  the  heads  are,  what 
would  be  the  result?  “A  soft  spot,”  to 
give  it  a  brickyard  phrase,  would  be 
the  result.  Then  does  it  not  stand  to 
reason,  if  the  fire  can  reach  and  follow 
an  unobstructed  passage  through  the 
heads,  the  same  as  it  does  in  other  parts 
of  the  kiln,  that  the  heads  should  be  as 
hard  and  uniform  as  the  brick  that 
received  the  very  same  amount  of  bene¬ 
fit,  no  more  ? 

The  foregoing  method  has  been  tried 
not  only  once,  but  for  one  whole  season, 
and  has  brought  about  most  gratifying 
results,  in  the  way  of  hard  brick  on  the 
heads.  J.  G.  Greusel. 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  PITTSBURGH. 


OW  and  then  one  hears 
of  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  et  al,  em¬ 
barking  in  the  brick 
business.  The  sequel 
is  usually  of  a  doleful 
character,  being  a 
series  of  unsuccessful 
shifts  and  ventures, 


covering  a  few  months  or  years,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  amount  of  capital  at  the 
command  of  the  “new  beginner.”  We 
have  heard  many  amusing  stories  told 
at  the  expense  of  these  more  venture¬ 
some  than  wise  individuals.  The  most 
remarkable  up-to-date  comes  from  the 
Smoky  City.  "We  are  tempted  to  com¬ 
mence  the  narative  with,  “Once  upon  a 
Time,”  for  its  a  good  deal  like  a  fairy 
story — minus  the  good  sprite  which  al¬ 
ways  leads  its  charge  safely  through 
every  tribulation  to  a  happy  end. 

In  ’93  a  gentleman,  from  Chicago, 
’twas  thought,  bought  a  little  mountain 
of  clay  located  a  few  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  at  once  set  about  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  brick  machinery  for  “a  model 
plant,”  one  that  he  confidently  expected 
would  prove  a  veritable  gold  mine,  not 
that  he  expected  to  make  gold  bricks, 
but  he  would  show  the  old  fogies  who 


were  supplying  that  market  with  brick, 
several  things  worth  knowing  about  the 
economics  of  brickmaking.  A  complete 
stiff  clay  equipment  was  ordered  and  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings  erected  including  an 
artificial  dryer  of  large  capacity.  In  due 
time  the  work  of  construction  was 


during  the  past  season,  would  doubtless 
have  been  laid  at  his  door. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  who  are 
successful  in  other  lines  find  themselves 
out-classed  when  they  undertake  to 
make  brick,  brickmakers  are  notably 
successful  in  all  outside  business  ven¬ 
tures — and  are  potent  factors  politically 
in  nearly  every  community.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  illustrious  examples  afforded  by 
Pittsburghers.  The  junior  member  of 
one  of  her  principal  brick  firms,  Booth 
and  Flinn,  has  held  down  a  senatorial 
chair  in  the  National  Congress  for  sev¬ 
eral  terms.  The  “four-year-old,”  Edwin 
McGraw,  is  said  to  be  coining  money  in 
the  hotel  business,  and  several  others 
are  equally  successful  in  different  lines 
of  contracting,  thus  proving  that  the 
successful  brickmaker  has  a  mental 
equipment  equal  to  the  best — even  when 
compared  with  the  learned  professions. 

The  brick  business  in  Pittsburgh  this 
year  has  been  rather  slow.  The  demand 
has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  former 
years,  and  prices  have  gone  down  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  manner.  Seeing 
trouble  ahead,  that  nothing  could  avert, 
the  local  association  known  as  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Brick  M’f’rs  Ex¬ 
change,  which  has  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  prices  for  several  seasons,  let  down 
the  bars  and  a  free  for  all  scramble  for 


W1TTMER  BRICK  CO’S  CLAY 
BANKS. 

tion,  the  machinery  and  appliances  go¬ 
ing  at  a  song.  Had  this  poor  deluded 
mortal  succeeded  in  turning  out  a  few 
kilns  of  brick,  much  of  the  demoral¬ 
ization  of  the  Pittsburgh  brick  market 


contracts  followed  with 
the  usual  results.  Some 
of  the  members  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  making  brick  for  revenue  only, 
having  acquired  their  full  share  of 
glory  in  former  years,  closed  their  yards 
and  have  made  no  brick  at  all  this  year. 
A  majority  of  the  yards  have  been  run¬ 
ning  most  of  the  season,  and  a  few  have 
been  run  to  their  full  capacity,  having 
secured  contracts  ahead  that  kept  them 
going  full  handed.  Among  the  latter  is 
THE  WITTMER  BRICK  CO. 

This  Company  was  established  in 


completed,  the  wheels  began  to  turn 
and  enough  brick  were  made  to  fill 
the  dryer  when  it  was  discovered 
that  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
kilns  in  which  to  burn  the  brick.  Nor 
was  there  any  space  on  which  to  build 
them.  The  buildings  already  erected 


XAVIER  WITTMER. 


occupied  the  only  level  portion  of 
“New  Beginners”  land,  indeed  a  part  of 
that  was  “made”  in  constructing  the 
dryer.  The  ambitious  proprietor  real¬ 
izing  that  an  irretrievable  blunder  had 
been  made  and  finding  his  available 
capital  exhausted,  abandoned  the  ven¬ 
ture  and  returned  to  his  western  home, 
where  a  few  weeks  later  he  died  of  mor¬ 
tification.  The  brick  plant  which  he 
expected  would  bring  him  fame  and 
fortune  lay  idle  for  months 
and  was  finally  sold  at  auc¬ 
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1884  by  the  Wittmer  Brother?,  Xavier 
and  Henry,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  ice  business  and  found  they  had 
considerable  leisure  time  during  the 
summer  season.  Since  entering  the 
brick  business  they  have  had  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  complain  on  that  score.  During 
the  past  season  they  have  had  all  they 
could  do  to  supply  their  customers  and 
are  now  thinking  seriously  of  starling  a 
new  yard  next  spring.  Whether  it  will 
be  a  soft  clay  or  stiff  clay  outfit  they  are 
still  uncertain.  Originally  they  run  a 
Martin  soft  mud  machine  and  a  Whit¬ 
taker  dry  press.  The  latter  did  its 
work  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  but  their  clay  was  not  adapted  to 
that  process  so  they  discarded  it  and 
put  in  a  new  Martin  machine,  which  is 
still  in  use.  At  first  they  tried  to  tem¬ 
per  their  clay  with  a  wet  pan  but  soon 


MARTIN  WITTMER,  Superintendent  of  the 
Wittmer  Co’s  Works. 

gave  it  up  and  put  in  a  pair  of  Fisher’s 
Dry  Pans,  which  proved  a  decided  im¬ 
provement. 

Their  clay  deposits  are  extensive  and 
form  a  great  hill,  on  the  side  of  which 
the  works  are  built.  This  necessitates 
a  character  of  architecture  not  common 
to  brickyards.  The  clay  is  taken  from 
two  or  three  different  levels,  the  face  of 
each  bank  ranging  from  30  to  60  feet 
in  height.  That  from  the  upper  level 
is  carted  to  a  small  platform  and 
dumped  in  a  chute,  down  which  it 
slides  and  is  deposited  in  a  car  at  the 
bottom.  The  cars  run  over  portable 
tracks,  and  are  in  turn  hauled  by  horse 
and  cable  to  the  dry  pans.  After  being 
ground  to  a  powder  the  clay  is  passed 
through  a  coarse  screen,  (3-16  mesh), 
the  tailings  going  back  to  the  dry  pans, 
then  into  iron  pug  mills,  where  water 
is  added,  and  thence  into  the  machine. 
The  brick  molds  are  placed  on  spring 


WITTMER’S  BRICK  CO’S  WORKS— Filling  a  Kiln. 


trucks,  holding  five  each  and  quickly 
run  to  the  dry  floors,  where  the  brick 
are  dumped  on  iron  pallets.  These  are 
simple  sheets  of  iron  £  inch  thick  10  x 
27  inches.  They  also  have  an  apart¬ 
ment  •  they  call  the  “sweat  box,”  in 
which  the  brick  are  piled  twelve  high. 
It  is  heated  by  gas  and  dries  the  brick 
very  rapidly  but  is  only  used  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  hot  floor  dries  the  brick 
in  20  to  24  hours  when  they  are  stacked 
on  trucks  and  taken  to  common  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  in  which  they  are  set  forty 
high,  and  burned  with  natural  gas. 
The  kilns  being  20  feet  or  more  above 
the  cars,  they  ship  all  their  brick  by 
rail,  a  novel  inclined  railway  has  been 


built  to  convey  the  brick  from  kilns  to 
cars.  Two  trucks  loaded  with  brick  are 
run  on  to  a  wedge  shaped  car,  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  rather  the  top,  of  which  is  level 
with  platform  leading  to  the  kiln.  A 
boy  moves  a  lever  and  the  car  with  its 
load  runs  slowly  down  to  a  platform 
along  which  the  freight  cars  are  lined. 
The  loaded  car  as  it  descends,  pulls  up 
the  other  with  the  empty  trucks  and  so 
the  work  of  loading  is  simplified  mater¬ 
ially.  Prices  have  ranged  from  $5  to 
$5.50  per  M.  for  run  of  kiln,  on  cars  at 
works.  They  make  an  excellent  grade 
of  brick  and  to  that  fact  Mr.  Xavier 
Wittmer  attributes  their  success  which 
has  been  almost  phenomenal  the  past 
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year.  His  competitors  say  it  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  quality  of  the  brick,  for 
they  all  make  good  brick,  as  to  his  far 


sighted  and  thorough  going  business 
facalties.  However  that  may  be,  we  know 
him  to  be  a  most  kindly  gentleman. 


THE  KENSINGTON  BRICK  CO. 

Twenty  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh 
near  the  rapidly  growing  little  town  of 
New  Kensington,  is  the  new  and  admir¬ 
ably  equipped  and  managed  works  of 
the  Kensington  Brick  Co.  In  company 
with  their  efficient  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  J.  P.  Cappeau,  we  visited 
this  plant  last  summer  and  found  them 
quite  busy  for  a  dull  season. 

This  plant  was  erected  early  in  ’92. 
They  started  out  with  the  purpose,  of 
making  60  M.  common  brick  a  day,  by 
the  stiff  clay  process.  A  complete 
equipment  was  purchased  from  the 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  dry  pans,  and  a 
No.  1  Giant  brick  machine,  with  auto¬ 
matic  side  cutting  device.  The  latter 
was  a  new  feature  then,  but  worked  ad¬ 
mirably  from  the  start.  The  brick  are 
cut  13  at  a  time  and  moved  forward  on 
a  belt  that  first  separates  them  and  then 
carries  them  along  a  distance  of  30  feet 
or  more.  Boys  pick  them  off  as  they 
are  carried  along  and  pile  them  on 
double  deck  cars,  nine  high — four  high 
on  the  lower  deck  and  five  on  the  upp^r. 
They  then  go  to  a  twelve  tunnel  Iron 
Clad  Dryer,  which  dries  60  M  brick  in 
24  hours,  bone  dry.  From  this  they 
go  to  common  square  up-draft  kilns,  of 
which  they  have  five,  each  holding  300 
M.  They  watersmoke  with  coke  and 
finish  in  ten  days  from  start  with  coal 
which  they  mine  from  their  own  land 
at  a  cost  of  about  65  cents  a  ton. 

Finding  that  they  had  a  large  variety 
of  clays  (ten  or  more  diflerent  Kinds) 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
brick,  they  purchased  a  Simpson  dry 
press  outfit  in  the  spring  of  ’93  and 
were  soon  turning  out  a  good  quality 
of  front  and  ornamental  brick,  and  are 
now  able  to  furnish  in  short  order,  brick 
of  almost  any  desired  form  and  color 
ranging  from  a  deep,  dark  red  to  a  very 
light  buff.  Their  mottled  and  fire 
flashed  Roman  and  Pompeiian  brick 
being  very  handsome.  This  branch  of 
their  business  increased  so  rapidly  that 
they  soon  found  it  necessary  to  put  in 
an  additional  Simpson  press.  Their 
dry  pressed  brick  are  dried  in  the  Iron 
Clad  drier,  before  going  into  the  kiln 
the  same  as  the  common  brick.  Mr. 
Rathbun,  the  superintendent,  who  is 
very  evidently  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  whose  portrait  is  given 
on  a  preceding  page,  says  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  pressed  brick  is  improved 
by  this  method  of  drying,  and  thinks 
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the  dry  press  manufacturers  err  in  put¬ 
ting  green  brick  in  kilns,  as  better  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  by  artificial  dry¬ 
ing.  The  pressed  brick  are  burned  in 
the  Eudaly  square  down-draft  kilns,  of 
a  capacity  of  110  to  150  M.  They  also 


have  a  small  round  down-draft  Eudaly 
kiln,  in  which  they  burn  special  orders 
that  must  be  filled  quickly.  They  are 
fortunate  in  having  clays  that  dry 
rapidly  and  withstand  rapid  changes  of 
temperature  without  injury.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  this  feature,  Mr.  Rathbun  said 
that  in  all  his  many  years  of  experience 
he  had  never  worked  clays  that  com¬ 
pared  with  these  in  that  particular. 
At  one  time  being  in  a  great  hurry  for 
a  certain  lot  of  brick,  they  turned  the 
hose  on  a  cooling  kiln  with  no  apparent 
injury  to  the  brick. 

The  Kensington  Brick  Co.,  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  many  ways.  They  have  not 
only  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  varied 
and  valuable  clays  but  an  executive 
force  that  will  develop  its  every  re¬ 
source,  Mr.  Cappeau  alone  possessing 
sufficient  vital  force  for  a  dozen  ordinary 
mortals.  This,  backed  by  a  cool,  even 
temper  and  keen  business  instinct 
forms  a  happy  combination.  “Joe”  is  a 
good  friend  but  a  bad  enemy. 

McGRAW  BROS.  BRICK  YARDS. 

Most  of  Pittsburgh’s  brick  yards  are 
located  within  the  city  limits  and  are 
easily  reached  by  street  car.  An  invi¬ 
tation  to  visit  McGraw  Bros,  works  was 
gladly  accepted  and  a  pleasant  fifteen 
minute  ride  with  Edwin  “the  four-year- 
old”  brought  us  to  the  scene  of  his  for¬ 
mer  triumphs  in  the  brick  line.  The 
works  were  shut  down  in  the  fall  of  ’93 
and  not  a  brick  has  been  made  since. 
A  kiln  that  had  been  burned  last  year 


was  just  being  opened.  Grass  was  grow¬ 
ing  in  odd  places  about  the  yard  where 
mother  earth  was  still  on  top  and  all  in 
all  the  aspect  was  rather  depressing  de¬ 
spite  “Ed’s”  cheery  voice.  A  brick  yard 
in  operation  is  not  the  most  inviting 
f  place  imaginable,  and  an 
idle  one  is  grim  and  dreary 
in  the  extreme,  so  we  only 
tarried  long  enough  to  see 
that  they  have  a  soft  clay 
outfit  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  40  M.  Hot  floor  drier 
and  old  style  permanent 
wailed  kilns. 

When  prices  that  admit 
of  some  little  profit,  again 
prevail,  and  not  till  then, 
work  will  be  resumed. 
McGraw  Bros,  also  have  in 
connection  with  the  brick 
works  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  prepared 
roofing.  This  too  has  been 
idle  the  past  season,  Mr. 
McGraw  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  devote  his  energies  to 
other  commercial  interests. 

Friend  McGraw  is  blessed  with  a  very 
cheerful  disposition  and  a  good  appetite. 
Our  readers  may  see  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  picture — a  snap  shot  taken  while  at 
the  brick  works — that  his  massive  figure 
has  lost  none  of  its  rotundity.  He  has 
not  lost  flesh  over  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
past  year.  He  is  by  far  too  philosophical 
for  that.  It  will  lake  a  great  deal  more 


than  an  oft  year  to  sour  “Ed.”  on  the 
brick  business  and  his  N.  B.  M.  A. 
friends  will  find  him  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  backed  by  the  largest  delega¬ 
tion  Pittsburgh  has  yet  sent  to  our 
National  Convention. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
McGraw’s  works  are  several  similar 
yards  where  some  signs  of  life  other 
than  vegetable  were  visible  but  nothing 
was  seen  that  indicated  a  rush  of  bus¬ 
iness. 

BURNING  BRICK  IN  KILNS  OF  STONE.. 

One  very  unusual  feature  was  ob¬ 
served,  namely,  a  group  of  stone  brick 
kilns,  or  brick  kilns  built  of  stone.  They 
are  of  the  old  dutch  type  and  have  been 
in  use  for  six  years.  They  were  con¬ 
structed  by  Evan  Jones  contrary  to  the 
judgement  and  experience  of  every 
other  brickmaker  in  the  city,  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  have  given  the  very  best  of 
satisfaction.  Natural  gas  is  the  fuel 
used  and  the  inside  of  the  walls,  and 
that  portion  most  exposed  to  the  heat 
is  thickly  coated  with  clay. 


COPY  SHORT. 

It  very  often  happens  that 
In  making  ready  for  the  press 
There  is  a  corner  to  be  filled— 

An  inch  or  two,  say,  more  or  less. 

In  such  a  case,  with  copy  short, 

It’s  handy  just  to  have  about 
Some  fellow  who  can  write  a  verse 
Like  this,  to  fill  the  column  out. 

—-Nixon  Waterman  in  Inland  Printer. 


Edwin  McGraw,  the  “Four  Year  Old.” 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Wokkee 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No.  94. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

BRICK  MACHINES — SOME  SUGGESTIONS. 

ERHAPS  in  no  other 
line  of  machinery 
has  there  been  pro¬ 
gress  equal  to  that 
of  brickmaking  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  last 
two  decades  of  years. 
Thesegreat  improve¬ 
ments  have  in  that  time  revolutionized 
the  business  of  brickmaking,  and  the 
brickmaker  as  well.  The  inventors  of 
improvements  in  machinery  of  this 
kind  deserve  high  praise,  as  well  as  the 
success  they  have  achieved.  Soft  clay 
machines  have  for  several  years  been 
turning  out  bricks  superior  in  every 


mon  work,  that  is  for  foundations  and 
all  walls  except  facing.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  firms  that  manufacture  machines 
for  making  plastic  or  stifi  clay  brick. 
Their  machines  do  excellent  work,  turn¬ 
ing  out  from  20,000  up  to  60,000  bricks 
in  ten  hours.  The  faces  are  fine,  brick 
are  firm  and  strong,  especially  is  this 
true  of  end  cut  brick.  So  far  they  are 
good,  but  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  end  it  is  not  a  brick;  it  has  been 
sawed  off  and  is  left  in  an  unfinished 
condition.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  perfect 
brick,  it  has  not  been  formed  in  a 
mould,  as  a  thoroughbred  brick  should 
be. 

The  inventor  that  will  give  us  a  machine 
that  will  make  a  finished  plastic  brick, 
like  the  soft  mud  or  dry  press  brick,  will 
fill  a  long  felt  want — and  his  purse.  The 
point  is  this.  A  brick  ought  to  be  made 
in  a  mould,  this  insures  uniformity  of 


mould  with  it.  Dry  clay  when  pulver¬ 
ized  will  flow  into  the  mould,  while 
damp  clay  will  not.  The  old  Sword 
machine  made  plastic  bricks  in  a 
mould,  but  had  not  sufficient  strength 
for  the  pressure  that  is  required  to  give 
smooth,  solid  surface  to  the  bricks.  The 
pressure  was  not  directly  downward 
into  the  mold,  much  of  its  force  being 
lost  by  friction  of  oblique  pressure,  this 
also  caused  the  bricks  to  be  thicker  on 
one  edge  than  on  the  other.  The  ends, 
however,  were  as  good  as  the  sides  and 
the  bricks  very  dense  and  strong. 

If  a  machine  can  be  made  that  will 
prepare  plastic  clay,  of  sufficient  fine¬ 
ness,  with  a  mould  with  a  horizontal 
movement,  the  clay  to  be  pressed  into 
the  mould,  by  pressure  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  then  move  horizontally  to  a 
second  plunger  and  there  receive  a  final 
pressure  sufficient  to  form  perfect  sur- 
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respect  to  hand-made  bricks.  This 
class  of  machines  has  reached  a  place 
of  excellence  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

Then  we  have  the  other  extreme, 
known  as  dry  press  machines,  turning 
out  bricks  practically  perfect,  from  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  ready  to  set 
in  the  kiln  direct  from  the  machine. 
The  practical  success  of  this  process  is 
established  and  for  fine  front  bricks 
they  are  best.  By  this  method  will  the 
face  brick  of  the  future  be  made,  as 
they  present  a  smooth  surface  perfect 
in  shape  and  uniform  in  size. 

The  common  bricks  will  hardly  be 
made  by  this  process.  For  many  rea¬ 
sons,  plastic  brick  will  be  used  for  corn- 


shape  and  size,  and  the  stiff  clay  is  firm 
enough  to  bear  handling  and  retain  its 
shape.  These  are  self  evident  truths. 
This  process  is  the  golden  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  soft  and  dry 
brick,  and  is  at  present  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  generally,  among  brickmakers.  It 
is  true  that  in  order  to  make  plastic 
brick  in  a  mould  and  turn  out  brick 
with  smooth  surfaces  and  clear  cut  lines, 
there  are  some  formidable  obstacles  to 
overcome,  but  the  American  inventor 
is  equal  to  every  emergency  that  has 
yet  arisen  and  will,  I  am  sure,  always  be. 

To  pulverize  clay  in  its  plastic  state 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  presents 
itself,  and  when  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  another  arises  in  charging  the 


face,  then  move  a  little  under  pressure 
before  it  is  delivered. 

If  this  can  be  done  the  result  will  be 
a  plastic  brick  with  perfect  sides,  ends, 
and  bottom  and  top.  This  is  the  ma¬ 
chine  a  majority  of  brickmakers  are 
looking  for.  These  requirements  must 
and  will  be  met  in  the  near  future. 
The  writer  has  heard  prominent  brick 
manufacturers,  by  the  plastic  process 
express  their  views  on  this  line.  They 
want  a  machine  such  as  is  described 
above. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  by  using  power  represses,  repressing 
the  brick  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  machine.  This  adds  to 
the  expense  of  making,  and  in  the  case 
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of  end  cut  brick,  still  leaves  the  ends 
imperfectly  finished.  Another  objection 
to  the  auger  and  die  machine  is  when 
the  bar  of  clay  becomes  a  little  soft  the 
bricks  swell  after  passing  from  the  die. 
There  is  also  some  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  brick.  These  are  the 
defects  of  these  otherwise  excellent  ma¬ 
chines  and  yet  they  are  undoubtedly 
the  favorite  at  present  among  a  majority 
of  brickmakers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  antagoniz¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  manufacturers-  of 
plastic  clay  machines,  only  wish  them 
to  become  still  more  popular,  for  work¬ 
ing  clay  about  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine  is  indeed  a  great  point  of  vantage. 
These  suggestions  are  uflered  in  good 
faith,  and  I  trust  will  not  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  my  good  friend  “Tim  Tink¬ 
er”  who  represents  one  of  the  best  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  class  under  discussion. 

While  my  friend  “Peter  Simple”  was 
still  alive,  I  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  his 
virile  pen.  Since  his  decease  my  articles 
are  written  with  more  freedom.  Poor 
Peter,  we  all  miss  him  in  the  columns 
of  the  Clay-Worker,  he  was  an  expert 
grumbler.  There  was  however  method 
in  his  grumble.  When  Father  Crary 
and  Brother  Waplington  read  their  dic¬ 
tionary  alike,  and  agree  on  the  meaning 
of  chemical  terms  there  will  be  greater 
“affinity”  between  them,  and  they  may 
find  time  to  throw  their  search  lights 
upon  the  subject  of  this  article,  and 
find  some  way  to  remedy  the  defects 
mentioned. 

By  the  way,  the  writer  is  proud  to  be 
one  of  your  corp  of  contributors,  and 
would  suggest  we  hold  a  reunion  at 
Cleveland  in  February  next  during  our 
annual  convention,  where  we  can  shake 
hands  over  our  little  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  get  better  acquainted. 

What  say  you  “Old  Timer,”  “Anon,” 
“Nimbus,”  “Fax,”  “Brix,” “Village  Brick- 
maker,”  “Bric-a-Brac,”  “Orton,”  “Leder- 
er,”  and  all  the  others. 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 


THE  prices  of  all  the  belongings  of  a 
steam  plant  are  held  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  those  who  fail  to  put 
them  in  complete  order  in  these  times 
will  miss  an  opportunity  they  are  not 
likely  to  find  again  for  years.  If  steam 
engines  are  wanted  the  price  is  away 
down ;  the  same  is  true  of  boilers  and 
all  engine  and  boiler  belongings.  It  is 
true  that  it  seems  out  of  the  way  to 
spend  money  on  a  steam  plant  in  dull 


times,  but  it  will  cost  more  when  times 
get  better,  and  there  will  be  less  time  to 
spare  for  doing  it.  The  place  to  begin 
to  save  money  in  a  manufacturing  bus¬ 
iness,  and  the  way  to  encourage  an 
engineer  in  the  saving,  is  to  furnish 
him  with  modern  means  for  doing  so. 
— American  Machinist. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ANSWER  TO  SPECIAL  INQUIRIES  OF 
VARIOUS  CORRESPONDENTS 


About  the  Best  Way  to  Use  Certain 
Kinds  of  Clay  and  Remedy  the 
Defects  of  Brick  Machinery. 

15 Y  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

NE  brick  manufactu- 
ring  company  in 
Tennessee  writes1 
“We  have  read  so 
many  excellent 
articles  from  your 
pen  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  brickmaking  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  we  feel  that  you,  more  than 
any  other  correspondent  of  that  valued 
Journal,  can  give  us  light  on  a  problem 
that  we  have  battled  with  for  some 
time,  without  thoroughly  solving,  and 
should  you  aid  us  in  its  solution,  we 
will  feel  profoundly  grateful.  It  is 
this:  We  use  an  Auger  machine  and 
the  clay  bar  cracks  or  splits  open 
lengthwise  on  the  top  and  bottom  im¬ 
mediately  on  coming  from  the  die,  not 
along  its  whole  length,  but  about  2  to 
5  feet  apart,  and  on  drying  the  cracks 
open  larger  and  get  still  larger  when 
burned.  Our  clay  is  a  tough,  plastic 
clay,  and  shrinks  a  good  deal  in  burn¬ 
ing. 

“You  will  not  think  us  impertinent 
and  over-bold  in  thus  addressing  you, 
for  you  seem  to  us  as  an  old  friend  and 
land-mark  on  the  highway  to  brick¬ 
making.  Your  article  in  Oct.  number 
of  Clay-Worker  is  full  of  interest  to 
the  craft,  and  that  part  of  it  addressed 
to  E.  E.  R.,  of  Ga.,  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  to  us,  for  we  have  had  the  same 
experience  from  a  like  clay.  We  thank 
you  for  that  article,  and  trust  that  you 
will  enlighten  us,  and  that  you  will 
still  continue  to  let  your  light  shine 
through  the  colums  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.” 

If  my  very  kind  friends  above  quoted, 
are  as  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick  as  they  are  in  paying  personal 
compliments,  I  am  sure  that  they  take 
high  rank  in  their  business.  I  fully 
appreciate  what  they  say,  (for  no  true, 


honest  human  being  can  be  insensible 
to  praise,  even  the  staid  Clay-Worker 
don’t  get  mad  at  it),  yet  I  confess  that  I 
am  only  a  student  in  clay  work. 

I  have  pretty  fully  discussed  the 
different  ways  and  modes  of  making 
brick  in  former  writings,  and  will  here 
confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  so-called  “Stiff  mud  process.” 

THE  AUGER  PROCESS  OF  TEMPERING  AND 
PRESSING  IS  PECULIAR. 

It  does  not  “puddle,”  it  does  not  com¬ 
minute  like  the  soft  mud  tempering 
machines.  It  crushes  the  lumps  by 
abr.iison,  or  pressure  and  the  particles 
of  clay  are  only  made  wet,  not  plastic 
and  tough,  so  that  when  the  clay  is 
compressed  in  the  “forming  die,”  it  is 
what  may  be  called  “short.”  It  is  not 
adhesive  like  soft  mud  particles,  and 
when  it  escapes  the  forming  die,  under 
heavy  pressure,  the  natural  tendency  is 
to  spring  or  expand,  and  thus  as  the 
centre  of  the  clay  bar  has  received  the 
greatest  pressure  and  compactness,  the 
tendency  is  to  part  at  the  centre.  I  have 
found  that  the  outside  of  the  clay  bar 
is  wetter  than  the  centre,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  in  the  bar  is 
forced  to  the  corners  and  sides,  and  as 
soon  as  freed  from  the  die  it  expands 
slightly,  and  of  course  the  tensile  force 
is  increased  from  the  centre  of  the  bar. 
I  had  the  same  difficulty  that  my  friends 
above  complain  of,  in  using  a  plunger 
machine,  and  the  only  remedy  I  have 
found  is  in  using  an  extra  forming,  or 
rather  finishing  die.  This  is  placed 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
first  die,  and  is  a  little  smaller,  so  that 
when  the  bar  leaves  the  first  die  with  a 
tendency  to  split,  it  is  closed  up  by  the 
outside  finishing  die, and  the  tendency 
to  crack  is  only  from  the  drying  of  the 
brick.  The  outside  being  the  wettest, 
of  course,  a  little  crack  a  half  an  inch 
deep,  will  be  seen  on  some  of  the  edges 
of  the  brick  if  side  cut;  if  end  cut, 
would  show  the  crack  lengthwise  of  the 
brick,  as  above  complained  of. 

If  you  should  try  the  remedy  I  have 
suggested,  the  two  finishing  dies  must 
be  a  little  apart,  so  that  a  little  stream 
of  water  can  be  kept  running  between 
them.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  my 
theory  more  plain  by  a  simple  illustra¬ 
tion  :  Take  two  lumps  of  your  clay, 
each  enough  to  make  a  good  size  mar¬ 
ble,  temper  one  lump  partially  dry,  as 
is  done  by  any  auger  machine,  roll 
it  between  your  hands  briskly,  a  few 
minutes  until  you  get  it  like  a  marble, 
you  will  see  that  it  becomes  laminated, 
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the  pressure  between  the  hands  acting 
much  like  the  pressure  in  a  forming 
die.  The  centre  of  the  marble  is  more 
dense  ‘and  drier  than  the  outside,  and 
there  being  a  natural  tensile  force  ex¬ 
erted  from  the  centre  to  the  circum¬ 
ference.  When  the  centre  is  more 
dense  and  solid  than  the  outside,  it 
follows  that  as  soon  as  the  body  is  re¬ 
lieved  from  outside  pressure  a  slight 
expansion  takes  place.  You  may  not 
see  cracks  on  the  marble  with  the 
naked  eye,  still  they  are  there,  and  a 
very  light  pressure  will  split  the  mar¬ 
ble. 

Now,  take  the  other  lump  of  clay  and 
wet  it  and  temper  it  thoroughly  until 
it  becomes  tough  and  plastic,  then  roll 
it  between  your  hands,  as  you  did  the 
first  lump,  and  you  find  a  perfectly 
compact,  adhesive  body  of  particles 
which  have  arranged  themselves  in  a 
solid  body  by  the  natural  process  of 
crystalizatien  common  to  clay  in  a  soft, 
comminuted,  well  mixed  state. 

THOROUGH  PUGGING  WOULD  IMPROVE  STIFF 
MUD  MACHINERY. 

If  clay  be  thoroughly  wet  and  soaked 
and  then  tempered,  say  in  a  Horizontal 
Mill  until  it  becomes  stiff  enough  to 
make  a  clay  bar  that  can  be  cut  into 
brick,  most  of  the  trouble  now  found 
with  stiff  mud  machinery  would  be 
remedied.  Thorough  homogeneous¬ 
ness  and  tempering,  are  the  essential 
words  for  the  clay  worker  to  know,  when 
he  starts  to  make  first-class  clay  goods. 

BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  IN  ST. CATHARINES, 

ONTARIO,  CAN.,  WANT  TO  KNOW  MORE 
ABOUT  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  REMEDY 
THEIR  TROUBLES  IN  WORK¬ 
ING  THEIR  CLAY. 

They  write,  in  substance  :  “We  have 
a  clay  bed  about  38  feet  thick,  eight 
feet  of  the  top  part  is  a  red  and  com¬ 
paratively  a  soft  bed  of  clay,  so  that  it 
works  in  an  auger  machine  without 
much  water.  There  is  two  feet  of 
loamy  soil  clay  on  top.  Below  this 
bed  of  red  clay  there  is  a  30  feet  thick 
vein  of  blue  clay;  it  burns  to  a  buff 
color,  while  the  top,  8  feet  red  clay, 
burns  to  a  red  color.  We  use  a  stiff 
mud  machine  for  the  8  feet  of  top  clay, 
and  a  dry  press  machine  for  the  80  feet 
bottom.  The  red  clay  brick  is  hard  and 
pretty,  but  very  brittle.  *  *  *  * 

We  want  to  know  how  to  prevent  the 
brittleness,  and  also  if  any  part  or  all  of 
our  clay  will  do  for  pipes  and  paving 
brick.” 

I  would  say  that  if  you  want  to  make 
good,  fine  red  brick,  throw  off'  all  the 


loam  on  top  of  your  red  clay.  The 
loam  is  what  makes  your  brick  brittle  ; 
it  may,  however,  add  brilliancy  to  the 
red  color.  If  you  want  to  make  a  fine 
front  brick,  you  must  repress  them  after 
coming  from  your  auger  machine,  and 
rub  them  with  fine  dust  of  your  red 
clay.  If  you  desire  to  make  fine  buff 
front  brick,  you  can  do  so  with  the  blue 
clay  and  work  it  in  your  auger  machine. 
You  can  also  make  front  brick  in  your 
dry  press  machine  by  rubbing  them  with 
fine  dust  of  the  clay  as  they  come  from 
the  machine. 

If  you  use  your  top  and  bottom  clay 
together  in  your  auger  machine  you 
will  make  a  motley  colored  brick,  but 
perhaps  a  better,  stronger  brick,  especi¬ 
ally  for  paving,  than  if  you  use  the  clay 
separately. 

As  to  drain  or  other  pipes,  I  think 
your  blue  clay  would  do  well  for  all 
kinds  of  pipe,  glazed  or  unglazed,  but 
in  all  cases  throw  off  all  loamy  clay. 
Your  only  sure  way  to  success  is  to 
make  full  and  proper  practical  tests  of 
your  clay,  then  you  will  know  just  what 
to  do.  As  to  machines,  your  clay  will 
work  in  any  machine  if  properly  man¬ 
ipulated  to  suit  the  machine. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  BURNING  BRICK. 


Degrees  of  Temperature  Required  to 
Dry  and  Burn  Clays. 


EVERAL  years  ago  a 
series  of  experiments 
were  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  dry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  a 
continuous  kiln, 
which,  incident¬ 
ally,  were  the 
means  of  giving  us 
a  little  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  temperature  at 
which  the  chemically  combined  water 
leaves  the  clay. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  as 
follows:  A  green  brick  was  weighed  and 
placed  in  an  iron  frame.  By  means  of 
a  long  rod  attached  to  the  frame,  it  was 
lowered  into  the  kiln  through  a  sight 
hole,  and  held  suspended  in  the  center 
of  the  kiln.  Each  day  the  brick  was 
lifted  out  and  the  loss  in  weight  noted. 
This  was  continued  until  a  faint  color 
became  distinguishable,  at  which  point 
the  heat  began  to  effect  the  iron.  In 
every  case  the  weight  became  constant 
showing  the  expulsion  of  all  the  mois¬ 
ture  several  days  before  it  became 


necessary  to  discontinue  the  test.  The 
test  brick  were  then  put  into  a  kiln  and 
burned,  and  the  final  weight  noted. 
This  final  weight  showed  a  further  loss, 
due  to  the  expulsion  of  the  combined 
water. 

In  the  first  stages,  the  weights  showed 
the  gradual  chanee,  due  to  the  passing 
off  of  the  moisture,  then  a  series  of  con¬ 
stant  weights  while  the  temperature 
increased  to  a  faint  redness;  and  finally, 
a  subsequent  loss  at  same  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  due  to  the  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  giving  up  its  water  of  combina¬ 
tion. 

To  determine  the  temperature  up  to 
the  time  of  withdrawing  the  brick,  little 
holes  were  drilled  into  the  end  of  one 
of  the  test  brick,  and  tin,  lead,  zinc  and 
antimony,  were  put  in,  covering  each 
with  a  little  plug  of  clay. 

The  melting  point  of  these  metals  we 
give  as  455°  F.,  625°  F.,  725°  F.,  and  800° 
F.,  respectively.  The  brick  thus 
changed  was  put  through  the  regular 
course  of  the  experiment,  and  the  loss 
in  weight  noted  each  day. 

The  second  day  after  the  weight  be¬ 
came  constant,  showing  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  moisture,  we  found  the  tin  had 
melted;  on  the  third  day  the  lead  had 
melted;  on  the  fourth,  the  zinc;  and  on 
the  fifth,  the  antimony.  During  this 
time  the  weight  of  the  brick  remained 
constant.  The  brick  was  then  removed 
and  placed  in  a  kiln  to  burn.  The 
final  weight  of  the  brick  showed  a  fur¬ 
ther  loss  of  two  ounces.  This  final  loss 
was  less  than  usual.  Other  tests,  the 
temperatures  of  which  were  determined 
with  an  ordinary  stem  pyrometer,  gave 
a  final  loss  of  five  and  six  ounces,  which 
would  be  nearer  the  correct  amount  of 
combined  water. 

Recently  we  made  a  few  tests  to  de¬ 
termine  the  rate  of  drying  in  a  down 
draft  kiln.  A  green  brick  was  weighed, 
placed  on  a  heavy  flat  iron  bar,  and 
carefully  slid  into  the  kiln,  through  a 
hole  in  the  wicket,  after  which  the  hole 
was  bricked  up  and  daubed.  Each  day 
the  bar  was  taken  out,  and  the  brick 
weighed.  The  temperatures  were  deter¬ 
mined  with  a  Siemen’s  copper  ball 
pyrometer.  Two  tests  were  made  on 
the  level  of  the  twelfth  course  from  the 
bottom  and  one  on  the  second  course. 
Very  interesting  curves  were  obtained. 
We  note  in  one  from  the  twelfth  course, 
that  the  third  day  after  the  weight  be¬ 
came  constant,  the  temperature  read 
475°  F.;  on  the  fifth  day  the  temperature 
was  550°  F.,  and  the  brick  lost  one 
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ounce.  There  was  no  further  change 
during  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
days,  except  in  the  temperature,  which 
had  climbed  up  to  750°  F.  On  the 
ninth  day  we  have  a  loss  of  four  and 
one-half  ounces,  while  the  temperature 
read  1075°  F.  On  the  tenth  day  there 
was  a  further  loss  of  one  ounce  and  the 
temperature  read  1400°  F.  The  brick 
was  then  put  into  the  kiln  and  allowed 
to  burn.  Its  final  weight  showed  no 
further  loss. 

The  second  test  differs  but  little  from 
the  above.  There  was  a  loss  after  the 
brick  became  dry,  of  one-half  ounce  at 
375°  F.;  another  half  ounce  at  500°  F. 
The  rapid  decline  in  weight  was  going 
on  when  the  temperature  registeied 
1050°  F.,  and  was  found  to  be  complete 
the  next  day  when  the  temperature 
read  1300°  F. 

We  have  omitted  the  detail  of  the 
experiments  relative  to  the  moisture 
but  in  connection  with  its  passing  off 
we  note  that  there  was  no  shrinkage,  or 
so  little  that  we  would  not  be  warrented 
in  saying  there  was  any,  only  after 
making  a  series  of  careful  tests.  This 
we  believe,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  clays.  On  the  other  hand 
during  the  expulsion  of  the  combined 
water,  there  was  no  appreciable  expan¬ 
sion,  which  we  have  come  to  recognize 
in  the  measurements  of  our  kiln  settles. 
This,  too,  may  be  peculiar  to  our  clay. 

In  conclusion  we  believe  there  is 
much  important  information  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  series  of  carefully  conduct¬ 
ed  experiments  in  this  line  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  chemical  analysis. 

The  combined  water  does  not  begin 
to  leave  the  clay  until  a  temperature  of 
over  800°  F.  is  attained  except,  perhaps, 
the  clay  contains  hydrated  minerals 
other  than  the  kaolin;  At  1000°  F.  the 
combined  water  is  passing  off  very 
rapidly  from  which  we  conclude  that 
the  temperature  at  which  the  mineral 
Kaolin  gives  up  its  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  and  ceases  to  be  the  mineral  kaolin 
lies  between  800°  F.  and  1000°  F. 

The  losses  we  found  at  the  tempera¬ 
tures  of  375°  F.  to  550°  F.  may  be  due  to 
hydrates  other  than  kaolin,  or  they 
may  be  due  to  the  last  traces  of  mois¬ 
ture.  The  fact  that  the  weight  became 
constant,  long  enough  to  show  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  all  the  moisture,  before  this 
intermediate  loss  occurred,  and  re¬ 
mained  constant  several  days  before 
the  final  loss  began,  inclines  us  to  the 
opinion  that  it  can  be  neither  moisture 
nor  kaolin  water  of  constitution,  but  is 


the  chemically  combined  water  of  some 
other  mineral.  If  this  be  true,  may 
not  careful  tests  in  this  line  lead  us  to 
determine  the  presence  of  these  other 
hydrated  minerals,  their  quantity,  their 
effect,  explain  perhaps,  some  of  the 
mysterious  antics  of  clay,  and  in  the 
end  assists  us  in  the  discovery  of  a  more 
rational  analysis. 

Ellis  Lovejov. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Feb.  12, 13, 14, 15,  1895. 

To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Unforseen  events  have  made  it  im¬ 
practicable  for  the  Pittsburgh  brick- 
makers  to  entertain  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  winter,  as  it  was  their  desire 
and  intention  to  do. 

Learning  this  fact  the  Brickmakers’ 
Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  us  a  very  cordial  invitation  to 
hold  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  in 
their  city  in  February  next. 

A  similar  invitation  has  been  received 
from  the  brickmakers  of  Philadelphia, 
but  as  we  have  held  one  very  success¬ 
ful  convention  in  the  latter  city,  and  as 
tho  city  of  Cleveland  is  much  nearer 
the  territory  from  which  we  draw  our 
largest  membership,  we  deem  it  best 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  hold  our 
next  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  be¬ 
lieving  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  for 
a  much  larger  attendance  there,  than 
at  a  more  remote  point. 

Those  desiring  to  join  the  Association 
are  requested  to  address  the  Secretary 
at  Indianapolis,  for  blank  application 
and  full  instructions  as  to  requisite 
membership,  etc.  All  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  are  eligible  to  membership  and 
are  cordially  invited  to  send  in  their 
names  for  enrollment  and  attend  the 
coming  Convention,  which  bids  fair  to 
be  a  very  large  and  interesting  gather¬ 
ing. 

The  officers  of  the  Ohio  Brick,  Tile 


and  Drainage  Association,  which  has 
heretofore  held  its  yearly  meetings  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  have  decided  to  meet 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  our 
National  body  this  winter,  holding  night 
sessions  only,  so  there  may  be  no  con¬ 
flict  of  interests. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  reduced  railroad  rates,  hotel 
accommodations,  etc.,  as  usual,  and 
further  announcement  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  made  subsequently. 

Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
Wm.  H.  Alsip,  i resident 
Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


AFRICAN  HEAD  DRESSES. 

Queer  Ornaments  of  Clay  Used  In  Them. 

HE  African  puts  ornaments  in  his 
hair  as  we  more  civilized  mortals 
do,  but  his  taste  is  different.  For 
where  we  decorate  with  gold  and  silver 
pins  and  combs,  he  proudly  uses  little 
balls  and  discs  of  clay,  hanging  to  the 
end  of  his  braided  locks  or  long,  braided 
beard.  Sometimes  he  plasters  a  great 
crescent-shaped  lump  of  clay  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  one  old  prince, 
particularly  vain  and  loving  of  orna¬ 
ment,  rolled  his  entire  beard  into  a 
ball  and  so  plastered  it  with  mud  that 
it  hung,  a  great  clay  ball,  from  his 
chin.  Just  fancy  how  pleasant  it  must 
have  been  to  wear  a  five-pound  weight 
on  one’s  chin !  It  would  be  a  great  dis¬ 
courager  of  conversation,  for  one  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  wish  to  lift  that  weight 
any  oftener  than  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

Some  of  the  women,  with  long  hair, 
weave  it  over  and  around  little  reeds 


stuck  in  at  right  angles  to  the  head,  so 
that  it  finally  looks  like  a  great  straw 
hat  or  basket  all  around  their  faces, 
much  like  the  old  poke  bonnets  that 
our  grandmothers  used  to  wear.  The 
women  of  the  lower  Congo,  whose  hair 
is  more  woolly  than  that  of  some  of  the 
other  tribes,  part  their  hair  in  three 
great  thick  locks,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  face  and  one  in  front.  These  they 
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grease  and  twist  until  they  look  like 
wire,  then  they  curve  them  until  they 
look  like  short  cow’s  horns,  sticking  out 
on  both  sides  and  in  front. 

The  natives  of  Rua  braid  their  hair 
in  two  or  three  long  plats  right  on  top 
of  the  head.  These  they  stiffen  with 
clay  until  they  stand  upright  exactly 
like  the  funny  little  horns  the  unsoci¬ 
able  snail  sticks  out  as  he  saunters  along 
with  his  house  on  his  back.  If  the  man 
of  Rua  happens  to  have  short  hair,  he 
braids  in  false  hair  until  he  gets  it  to 
what  he  considers  a  fashionable  length 
— that  is,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 


inches.  They  likewise  share  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  so-called  civilized  nations  for 
changing  the  color  of  the  hair,  and  are 
particularly  addicted  to  the  use  of  red 
clay,  which  makes  their  hair  a  brilliant 
red.  They  also  use  a  preparation  of 
henna  for  the  same  purpose,  and  when 
they  want  to  hide  the  gray  hairs  they 
mix  henna  and  indigo,  which  makes  a 
fine  black,  and,  unlike  some  European 
dyes,  does  not  affect  the  brain. — Ex. 


AN  ADAPTATION. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

WASHING  OP  CLAYS. 


BY  E.  H.  LONSDALE. 


VERY  season  in  the 
clay  industry  re¬ 
sults  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  some 
onward  steps;  some 
development  of  a 
course  which  pre¬ 
viously  has  stood  as  seemingly  impossi¬ 
ble;  some  arrangements  as  to  methods 
and  system  or  some  previous  wiser  selec¬ 
tion  or  combination  of  raw  materials. 
This  advance  is  not  alone  beneficial  to 
the  individual  or  company  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  bringing 
about  of  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  anticipated  good,  but  ends  alike 
profitable  and  encouraging  to  the  trade 
and  the  fellow.  Be  this  step  but  a  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  system  or  arrangement  of 
the  principal  and  subordinate  parts  of 
the  plant  in  their  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other,  or  no  matter  what  else,  the  success 
in  that  line  is  indicative  of  advancement- 
This  state  of  affairs  has  ever  been  from 
the  earliest  days  of  ceramics,  until  now 
the  craft  concedes  the  industry  to  be  in 
a  high  state  of  perfection;  and  so  it  is, 
yet,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  pro¬ 
gress  still  to  be  reached.  A  lack  of  fur¬ 
ther  anticipation  along  this  line  would 
surely  be  deplorable. 

The  many  efforts,  experiments  and 
the  long  experience  has  taught  many 
advantageous  points  applicative  to  the 
individual  factory  and  many  of  these 
to-day  appear  as  the  important  factor 
toward  success.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  are  none  more  thoroughly  valua¬ 
ble  and  appreciated  than  those  which 
have  instructed  the  manufacturer  as  to 
what  treatment  to  give  the  raw  material 
before  it  passes  to  the  press.  It  may  be 
said  that  invariably  is  it  the  case  that 
the  more  complete  the  working  of  the 
clay  beforehand  the  more  worthy  the 
product  and  the  less  loss  through  break¬ 
age  either  before  or  after  burning.  To 
avoid  the  loss  is  an  effort  of  no  mean 
importance. 

In  every  populated  region  there  is  a 
demand  for  structural  brick,  the  clay 
accessible  may  or  may  not  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  warrant  the  utilization  of 
the  same  without  some  previous  artifi¬ 
cial  process  for  purification.  Again  the 
material  may  make  a  marketable  pro¬ 
duct,  but  at  the  same  time  if  attention 
be  given  to  the  clay  and  the  deleterious 


portions,  or  that  which  detracts  from 
the  quality  of  the  manufactured  article 
be  removed,  the  market  value  of  the 
same  will  be  enhanced  many  fold. 

There  are  various  means  for  getting 
rid  of  this  impurity;  many  troublesome 
and  inexpensive,  yet  decisive,  and  others 
simple  and  effective.  The  latter  must 
ordinarily  be  the  kind  adopted.  There 
are  different  replete  systems  for  destroy¬ 
ing  every  stubborn  quality  inherent  in 
the  clay. 

In  Switerland,  Germany,  England  and 
many  other  foreign  countries  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  washing  clays  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  great  period.  The  clayworkers 
in  some  localities  look  upon  this  as  one 
of  the  regular  branches  of  the  treatment 
and  not  as  one  superfluous  or  non-re- 
munerative.  In  America,  especially  in 
western,  central  and  southern  United 
States,  the  factories  putting  out  washed 
clay  products  are  indeed  few.  This  fact, 
however,  may  be  attributed  to  several 
causes.  The  great  regularity  with 
which  workable  clays  are  found,  natur¬ 
ally  precluded  any  research  for  deposits 
of  a  character  necessitating  a  treatment 
to  extract  the  impurities  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  additional  cost;  also  a  realization 
of  the  value  of  such  operations.  Anoth¬ 
er  explanation  is  shown  in  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  product  already  put  out 
without  regard  to  what  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  little  judicious  procedure. 

Some  of  the  potteries  find  this  wash¬ 
ing  indeed  beneficial  and  practice  it, 
but  only  occassionally  is  there  found  a 
brick  manufacturer  but  who  takes  the 
clay  to  the  mill  or  crusher  directly  from 
the  bank.  The  effort  in  making  pot¬ 
tery  is  to  secure  a  light  colored  firm  ar¬ 
ticle  with  a  smooth  surface;  one  suscep¬ 
tible  of  a  brilliant  lustre  when  glazed. 
It  so  happens  that  many  of  our  pottery 
clays  hold  a  considerable  percentage  of 
iron  oxide  which  effects  an  undesired 
color  and  also  some  coarser  grit  which 
stands  out  on  the  burned  surface  and 
even  protrudes  through  the  glaze.  Both 
of  these  substances  in  the  composition 
are  readily  removed.  In  some  of  our 
brick  clays  there  exists  that  undesirable 
component  lime.  Its  troublesome  ef¬ 
fect  when  present  in  the  burned  product 
is  fully  known.  There  must  therefore 
be  some  plan  for  relieving  the  clay  of 
these  detracting  impurities. 

Perhaps  the  least  expensive  and  sim¬ 
plest  process  is  that  which  is  here  given. 

From  the  mine  or  bank  the  clay  is 
hauled  to  the  yard  where  it  is  dumped 
and  utilized  at  will.  The  washing  ap- 
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paratus  consists  of  a  circular  tub  with  a 
cross-beam  attached  to  a  central  pivot, 
and  suspended  at  one  end,  and  into  the 
tub,  almost  touching  its  bottom,  there 
is  an  old  harrow  or  some  other  article 
which  is  used  as  a  stirrer  as  the  revolu¬ 
tions  are  made  by  horse  or  steam  power 
fastened  at  the  opposite  end.  Water  is 
inserted  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  al¬ 
low  the  clayey  material  to  become 
thoroughly  soaked  and  even  into  a  state 
of  suspension.  While  thus  suspended 
the  entire  mixture  is  drawn  off  through 
an  outlet  faced  with  a  sieve  with  very 
fine  meshes.  In  this  manner  the  clay 
and  water  are  transferred  into  capacious 
vats.  It  is  surprising  to  note  how  much 
matter  collects  on  this  sieve.  The  stir¬ 
ring  in  the  tub  involves  but  a  short 
time  and  the  same  vat  answers  for  a 
a  number  of  tubfulls.  Other  vats  are 
arranged  conveniently  and  utilized  in 
turn.  When  one  is  full  the  clay  settles, 
the  surface  water  is  drawn  off  and  the 
mud  is  allowed  to  dry  or  to  reach  that 
stage  at  which  it  may  be  moulded.  This 
washing  process  once  finished,  the  mud 
requires  no  pugging  other  than 
that  necessary  for  the  proper  tempering; 
its  stubborn  character,  so  common  in 
certain  clays,  is  entirely  destroyed  and 
there  is  left  a  mass  fully  homogeneous 
in  texture,  one  whose  placticity  is 
brought  to  its  strongest  possible  emi- 
nency  and  one  which  is  mouldable  in 
any  desired  form  more  readily  than  if 
another  particular  treatment  rather 
than  washing  had  been  observed. 

For  common  brick  clay  this  method 
for  purifying  is  commendable  for  an¬ 
other  reason,  in  that  it  being  reduced 
to  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  body  the 
color  of  the  burned  product  is  ever  per¬ 
sistent;  so  alike  in  unglazed  pottery 
ware. 

Could  this  washing  be  carried  on, 
even  where  the  impurities  in  the  clay 
are  not  strictly  deleterious,  the  expen¬ 
diture  for  the  process  would  at  least  to 
a  large  extent  be  overcome  by  the  con¬ 
sequent  gain  in  the  quality  and  ad¬ 
vanced  price  of  the  product. 

Of  course  in  the  larger  factories  it 
may  justly  be  claimed  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  impracticable  but  certainly 
this  is  not  the  case  in  most  of  the  pot¬ 
teries  and  in  many  of  the  small  brick 
and  drain  tile  plants,  especially  where 
the  original  clay  is  somewhat  inferior, 
and  clays  for  refractory  products  could 
certainly  be  vastly  improved.  The 
advantages  of  the  method  are  numerous 
The  cost  in  the  construction  is  but  very 


slight;  the  work  can  be  done  by  almost 
any  one  no  matter  how  inexperienced 
and,  further,  can  be  accomplished  at 
any  season  except  in  the  extreme  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  common  practice  to  close 
down  the  brick  factories  if  not  the  pot¬ 
teries  in  late  summer  time;  this  avails 
the  remainder  of  the  season  until  cold 
weather  and  from  then  until  the  next 
brickmaking  season  lor  the  preparation 
and  storage  of  clays.  In  this  manner  a 
large  supply  of  superior  workable 
material  is  secured.  The  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  raw  material  may  also  be 
carried  on  while  the  factories  are  run¬ 
ning. 

In  Iowa,  for  instance,  there  is  but  a 
single  brick  plant  wherein  the  raw 
material  is  first  subjected  to  these  arti¬ 
ficial  measures;  while  lees  than  half  a 
dozen  plants  manufacturing  stoneware 
use  a  washed  clay.  In  every  instance, 
however,  the  variety  of  the  product  is 
superior,  the  demand  increased  and 
selling  price  raised. 

This  is  given  as  the  simple  process, 
one  sufficiently  effective  for  the  purposes 
mentioned,  but  for  the  preparation  of 
clays  which  are  to  be  moulded  into  the 
finest  wares  the  adoption  of  more  intri¬ 
cate  systems  would  appear  expedient. 
The  more  nearly  perfect  the  arrange¬ 
ment  the  more  effectual  is  the  process 
and  consequently  is  the  body  of  the 
manufactured  article  reduced  to  ap¬ 
proximately  the  desired  texture.  These 
expensive  operations  are  the  ones  to  be 
employed  also  when  the  simpler  form 
fails  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  original 
body-mass  on  account  of  the  extreme 
plasticity  or  of  the  inherent  toughness. 
But  even  then,  a  dried  and  pulverized 
clay  would  be  successfully  treated  by 
the  former  method. 

The  result  in  any  instance  is  primar¬ 
ily  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the 
meshes  of  the  sieve  through  which  the 
suspended  clay  passes. 


A  HAPPY  THOUGHT. 

Very  many  of  our  readers  no  doubt 
are  already  considering  what  they  can 
buy  their  friends  for  Christmas.  No 
gift  is  more  appropriate  for  old  or 
young  than  a  good  book.  For  those 
interested  in  brickmaking  the  books 
mentioned  on  page  563,  would  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  If  a  less 
expensive  offering  is  desired  we  would 
suggest  that  a  yearly  subscription  to 
the  Clay-Worker  would  prove  a  most 
acceptable  gift'  Its  monthly  visits  will 


be  a  twelve-fold  reminder  of  the  donois 
kindly  interest. 

There  are  many  manufacturers  who 
might  profit  largely  by  making  their 
superintendents  and  head  burners  a 
Christmas  gift  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 
the  Clay-Worker.  Try  it.  Single  copies 
$2.00  a  year;  three  copies  $5.00.  You 
can’t  invest  the  same  amount  to  better 
advantage. 

ILLINOIS’  CONVENTION. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Capitol  Build¬ 
ing,  Springfield,  Ill.,  January  15  and  16, 
1895. 

PROGRAMME. 

Address  of  Welcome, 

A.  L.  Converse,  Springfield,  Ill. 
“The  Importance  of  Clay  Industries  in  the 
State,”  Hon.  John  P.  Altgeld. 

“Burning  Brick  in  Round  Kilns,” 

Prank  Lawrence,  Ray,  Ill. 
“Brickmaking  Fifty  Years  Ago,” 

John  McCabe,  Rushville,  Ill. 
“Shall  we  have  a  School  for  Future  Claywork- 
ers,” 

Alex  McLean,  Trustee  University  of  Illinois. 
“Experiences  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and 
Tile,”  J.  Will  Anderson,  Woodland,  Ill. 
“Tile  Drainage  in  Different  Soils,” 
Experimental  Station  University  of  Illinois. 
“The  Importance  of  Tempering  Ware  in  Kiln,” 
W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
“The  Management  of  Men,” 

E.  A.  Curtis,  Grant  Park,  Ill. 

“Hard  Roads,” 

J.  Dixon  Doyle,  Chicago,  Ill. 
“Continuous  Kilns  for  Drain  Tile,” 

Max  A.  Th.  Boehncke,  Centinela,  Cal. 
“Oil  Burning  in  Round  Kilns,”— Discussion, 
Led  by  Wm.  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard,  Ill. 
“Let  us  Keep  our  Wares  Before  the  Public,  by 
Having  a  Display  of  Raw  Clay  and  its 
Manufactured  Product,  Annually  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Springfield,  Ill,” 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 
“Paving  Brick,”  Mr.  Bronough,  Yirden,  Ill. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Palace.  The  Executive  Committee  par¬ 
ticularly  desire  a  full  attendance,  as  the 
programme  will  be  of  interest,  and  they 
wish  all  to  lend  their  influence  toward 
perfecting  arrangements  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  display  at  the  State  Fair. 

J.  E.  Chandler,  Pres., 

G.  C.  Stoll,  Sec'y.  Bushnell,  Ill. 

Grant  Park,  Ill. 


OUT  OF  THE  ASHES. 

The  Mill  Hall,  Pa.,  brick  works 
which  was  recently  burned  are  being 
rebuilt.  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 
of  this  city  will  furnish  the  dryer,  Fate- 
Gunsaullus,  of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  the 
brick  machinery  and  the  Valley  Iron 
Works,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  the  engines 
and  boiler.  The  work  of  rebuilding 
will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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INTERFERENCES. 


I  I  ^ITHIN  a  very  short  time,  I  have 
\\J  had  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  the  nature  of  an 
interference  proceeding  is  not  well 
understood  outside  of  the  attorneys 
office.  A  client  of  my  own  permitted 
another  party  to  file  an  application  for 
his  invention  knowingly,  and  although 
I  entreated  him  to  fight  the  matter,  he 
has  permitted  the  patent  to  issue. 

An  interference  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  is  a  proceeding  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
question  of  priority  of  invention.  In 
the  award  of  this  priority,  it  has  been 
decided  in  a  number  of  interesting 
cases  that  the  crucial  test  is  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  use  of  the 
invention  in  an  available  form. 

Briefly,  the  proceeding  is  before  a 
special  examiner,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the 
patent  office,  and  is  entirely  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  equity  cause.  Testimony  is 
taken  by  the  parties  before  a  commis¬ 
sioner  or  other  officer  and  the  case 
argued  and  decided  upon  the  record 
thus  formed.  From  the  decision  of  the 
Examiner  there  are  two  appeals,  first  to 
the  Board  of  Appeals,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Commissioner.  An  interference 
may  also  be  declared  between  an  appli¬ 
cation,  and  a  patent  already  issued,  and 
in  this  case,  if  the  pending  application 
also  secures  an  issue,  the  prior  patent 
may  be  anulled  by  a  special  proceeding 
in  equity.  Although  this  seems  a  very 
round  about  way,  and  an  expensive  one, 
in  case  of  patents  of  value,  the  money  is 
well  spent  in  securing  the  monopoly. 

At  this  point,  I  am  reminded,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  inventors  who 
have  very  little  idea  of  the  value  of  their 
inventions.  They  are  penny-wise,  and 
refuse  to  fight  out  an  interference,  not 
realizing  that  if  the  patent  is  of  such 
value  that  others  are  willing  to  fight  it 


out,  they  themselves  might  find  it  worth 
while.  To  tell  the  truth,  there  are  a 
great  many  applications  filed  that  even 
if  allowed  are  of  no  value  whatsoever, 
and  an  inventor  with  a  good  business 
head  generally  meditates  over  his  in¬ 
vention  before  filing  to  determine 
whether  it  is  really  worth  while.  And 
then  if  it  is,  there  is  poor  policy  in  be¬ 
ing  stingy  with  attorneys  fees.  In  pa¬ 
tents,  the  best  alone  is  of  any  value. 


528,496 — Drier,  by  Horace  D.  Williams 
of  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.  Filed  September 
26,  1892. 

The  air  is  admitted  till  it  issues  with 
the  same  temperature  and  humidity 


with  which  it  entered,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised  by  means  of  extra 
furnaces. 


528,807 — Drier,  by  August  Rueben- 
camp,  of  Dortmund,  Germany.  Filed 
August  16, 1892. 

A  series  of  drying  chambers  have 
beneath  each,  a  channel  that  opens  into 
both  of  two  conduits  with  valved  outlets. 


There  is  also  a  valved  inlet  from  one 
conduit  to  each  channel,  and  a  source 
of  heat  to  each  channel. 

529,480— Method  of  Burning  Clay  to 
Make  Ballast,  by  Henry  G.  Butler 
of  Kenosha,  W is.  Filed  January  27, 
1894. 

In  constructing  the  kiln  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  walls  are  built  inclosing  the  mass 
of  the  material  to  be  burned,  such  walls 
being  upon  a  slope  or  incline.  When 
the  material  of  the  first  burn  is  com¬ 
pleted,  another  wall  is  built  in  front  of 
the  old,  the  latter  is  thrown  down,  and 


a  new  lot  of  material  placed  upon  the 
mass  and  burned.  Thus,  kiln  after 


kiln  is  burned  on  and  before  the  last; 
the  final  wall  ending  the  burn. 


529,675 — Brick  Drier  Car,  by  Albert 
T.  Bemis  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Filed 
June  1,  1894. 

The  frame  work  of  the  car  comprises 
rectangularly  disposed  sills  from  the 
central  portion  of  which  rise  similar 
pairs  of  standards  which  being  a  short 
distance  apart  at  the  bottom  are  bolted 
together  at  the  top.  End  standards  are 
erected  so  as  to  lie  parallel  to  their 
nearest  central  standard,  and  the  whole 
is  tied  with  proper  plates.  The  stan¬ 
dards  carry  pallet  brackets,  there  being 


two  sections  to  the  car.  It  is  altogether 
a  very  neat  contrivance,  although  the 
claims  seem  to  be  rather  narrow  and 
constructive. 

529,931  —  Furnace  for  Brick  Kilns, 
by  Ben.  W.  May  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Filed 
February  1,  1894. 

The  furnace  comprises  two  portions, 
that  in  which  the  combustion  of  fuel  is 
begun,  and  that  in  which  it  is  finished; 
these  being  separated  by  a  door  through 


which  the  fuel  may  be  thrust.  The  air 
to  the  first  chamber  is  admitted  from 
above,  but  that  for  the  other  enters  be¬ 
low  the  line  of  combustion. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  PUGGING  AND 
TEMPERING  PAVING  BRICK 
MIXTURES. 


HERE  are  certain 
general  principles, 
in  relation  to  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  clay  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  manipulating 
them  which  are  demon¬ 
strated  to  every  practical 
brickmaker  through 
his  daily  factory  ex¬ 
periences,  and  can  be 
safely  applied  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  grade 
of  brick.  In  contemplating 
the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick,  it  is  well  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  to  a  large  extent  by  such  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  to  be  sure  that  every 
virtue  of  the  raw  material  is  brought 
out,  in  the  direction  of  producing  not 
only  the  necessary  qualities  of  hardness, 
thorough  vitrifaction  and  homogeneity 
of  structure,  but  in  giving  the  brick  as 
much  toughness  as  possible.  There  are 
so  many  different  styles  of  brick  ma¬ 
chines  it  would  be  rather  of  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  material  which  could  not 
be  made  into  green  brick  by  one  of 
these  numerous  processes.  Now  the 
necessity  of  working  the  mixture  dovn 
to  a  particular  degree  of  fineness,  or 
tempering  and  pugging  it  to  a  certain 
state  of  softness,  before  it  is  made  into 
brick,  has  become  a  matter  of  choice  to 
be  determined  by  the  manufacturer 
alone. 

Just  here  lies  a  matter  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  man  who  purposes  making 
paving  brick,  but  has  yet  to  select  the 
method  of  producing  the  best  article. 
We  will  assume  that  he  has  an  ambition 
to  excel  in  his  pursuit,  but  to  succeed  in 
rivalling  the  achievements  of  the  best 
manufacturers  of  paving  brick  in  the 
country,  he  must  consider  with  great 
care  the  nature  of  his  raw  material  be¬ 
fore  his  factory  and  machinery  is  built. 
As  he  procrastinates  over  and  gradually 
settles  upon  some  course  to  pursue,  in 
his  eagerness  to  choose  the  process 
which  will  turn  out  a  thousand  brick  at 
the  least  expense,  he  loses  sight  of  the 
important  feature  of  quality. 

The  point  which  I  desire  to  bring  out 
in  this  paper  will  seem  most  pertinent 
to  those  who  are  making  paving  brick 
from  material  possessing  any  trace  of 
plasticity,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  want 
to  offer  the  suggestion  without  criticiz¬ 


ing  any  particular  styles  of  brick  ma¬ 
chinery. 

If  I  were  to  revise  my  subject  with  a 
view  of  showing  in  a  more  compiehend- 
sive  way  its  real  technical  essence  and 
aim,  I  might  express  it  thus: 

INCREASED  TOUGHNESS  WHICH  A  BURNED 

PAVING  BRICK  ASSUMES,  DUE  TO  THE 
EFFECT  OF  TEMPERING  AND  PUG¬ 
GING  THE  BRICK  MIXTURE. 

A  few  illustrations  with  a  pinch  of 
theory  sprinkled  in  here  and  there,  will 
serve  to  demonstrate  my  point  and  to 
prove  the  value  of  it’s  consideration  in 
practice. 

There  are  high  grades  of  plastic  fire 
clays  which  are  practically  free  from  all 
fluxing  impurities,  such  as  lime,  mag¬ 
nesia,  oxides  of  iron  and  the  alkalies, 
and  are  composed  of  quartz,  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina  (kaolinite)  and  water. 
The  plasticity  of  such  sedimentary  or 
thoroughly  disintegrated  fire  clays  in¬ 
creases  directly  with  it’s  percentage  of 
hydrous-silicate  of  alumina  and  inverse¬ 
ly  as  its  percentage  of  quartz. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  several 
samples  of  plastic  fire  clay  of  different 
chemical  composition  with  respects  to 
quartz  and  hydrous-silicate  of  alumina, 
and  from  each  we  make  a  green  brick. 
If  we  burn  them  properly  in  a  kiln  and 
after  they  have  been  annealed  and  be¬ 
come  cold,  examine  them  with  regard 
to  their  toughness,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  brick  made  of  the  fire  clay  con¬ 
taining  the  most  quartz  and  the  least 
hydrous-silicate  of  alumina  is  the  weak¬ 
est  in  character;  while  the  brick,  which 
carries  in  its  composition  the  least 
quartz  and  the  most  hydrous-silicate  of 
alumina,  is  by  far  the  toughest  and 
hardest.  To  be  sure  a  brick  made  from 
an  extremely  “fat”  clay,  which  contains 
little  else  but  hydrous-silicate  of  alumi¬ 
na  and  water,  has  such  an  excessive 
shrinkage  as  to  cause  serious  cracking 
when  the  brick  is  burned;  however  this 
does  not  explode,  or  even  disturb,  the 
theory  that  the  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina  (kaolinite)  not  only  gives  clay 
its  plasticity,  but  when  burned  imparts 
of  itself  a  decided  bond  to  the  calcined 
product. 

In  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick 
the  fluxing  impurities,  which  cause 
the  vitrifaction  of  the  material,  are 
the  principal  elements  upon  which 
such  a  burned  brick  mixture  relies  for 
it’s  hardening  and  toughening  effect. 
This,  together  with  the  examples  of 
burned  plastic  fire  clays,  which  we  have 


just  been  considering,  show  that  the 
compactness  or  closeness,  non-absorbent 
character,  hardness  and  toughness  are 
imparted  to  the  burned  paving  brick 
chiefly  by  the  fluxing  impurities,  though 
the  last  properties,  especially,  is 
strengthened  and  re-enforced  by  the 
presence  of  the  plastic  hydrous-silicate 
of  alumina  in  the  green  brick.  In 
manufacturing  paving  brick  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thoroughly  tempering  and  pug¬ 
ging  the  mixtures  should  always  be 
remembered.  However  great  or  small 
quantity  of  hydrous-silicate  of  alumina 
there  may  be  in  the  clay,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  exert  it’s  strongest  bond  until 
all  the  lumps  of  clay  have  been  broken 
up,  it  is  in  a  fine  state,  and  the  mixture 
has  been  tempered  and  pugged  to  an 
even  and  sticky  consistency.  Every 
mixture  for  making  paving  brick  should 
be  slightly  plastic.  It  not  only  produces 
a  firmer  and  sounder  green  brick  but  it 
can  be  burned  with  more  certainty  of 
satisfactory  even  results. 

Toughness,  as  applied  to  fire  brick, is 
a  very  important  property.  The  brick 
may  be  hard,  yet  due  to  careless  and 
unintelligent  treatment  in  the  factory, 
or  perhaps  poor  chemical  composition, 
it  has  become  brittle. 

As  modern  science  and  skill  have 
combined  in  divising  means  for  making 
green  brick  out  of  clay  of  most  any 
character,  so  it  has  proved  itself  quite 
as  versatile  in  furnishing  methods  for 
burning  almost  as  many  varieties  of 
material  in  a  kiln,  and  producing  vitri¬ 
fied  brick. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  and  burn 
paving  brick  from  different  grades  of 
clay,  which  will  look  equally  superior, 
as  it  would  be  to  produce  samples  of 
pig  iron,  made  from  as  many  kinds  of 
ores,  that  would  appear  indentical. 

But  how  would  these  several  classes 
of  brick  and  iron  stand  the  test? 

Then  it  is  that  people  are  convinced 
that  the  finished  product  of  even  a  brick 
yard  may  look  satisfactory  and  give  the 
most  disappointing  results. 

There  are  wide  differences  between 
the  numerous  brands  of  paving  brick 
which  are  on  the  market  to-day  and 
they,  as  in  every  industry,  represent  a 
comparison  between  anything  from  a 
superior  article,  down  to  the  most  in¬ 
ferior  product. 

In  such  extreme  cases,  one  man 
spends  his  whole  time,  thought  and  a 
generous  share  of  his  profits  in  experi¬ 
mental  work,  trying  to  bring  his  brick 
up  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
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tion,  while  another  who  owns  property 
containing  nothing  but  the  poorest  sort 
of  material  is  satisfied  to  make  an  in¬ 
different  grade  of  paving  brick,  so  long 
as  they  can  be  made  cheaply  and  can 
be  sold  at  a  price  upon  which  he  is  able 
to  realize  a  small  profit. 

These  methods,  that  govern  in  the 
larger  way,  the  entire  object  of  one  fac¬ 
tory,  reflect  solely  upon  those  who  con¬ 
trol  and  direct  it’s  operations. 

Charles  Ferry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRE8SING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


The  Burning  Question. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  burning  paving  and  fire  brick 
that  but  little  can  be  added,  but  burn¬ 
ing  is  of  so  great  importance  in  brick¬ 
making  that  the  same  thought  expressed 
in  different  words  may  help  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  craft  in  his  effort  to  do  better 
work.  Good  burning  comes  from  long 
experience — coupled  with  good  judg¬ 
ment.  It  requires  watchfulness  from 
start  to  finish  and  he  who  does  not 
profit  by  past  experience  can  never 
expect  to  be  a  successful  burner. 

The  brick  should  be  set  to  give  good 
draught  and  the  brick  when  set  should 
be  bone  dry.  Both  are  very  important 
and  success  can  only  be  had  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  rule  is  adhered. 

Watersmoking  requires  a  slow  fire — 
gradually  raising  the  fires  till  the  steam 
has  disappeared  from  the  smoke.  Fast 
watersmoking  often  causes  a  reddish 
color  to  brick  usually  burning  a  light 
color.  Sooting  is  also  another  trouble 
arising  from  this  cause.  The  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  watersmoking 
the  fires  should  be  put  on  full,  but 
leaving  the  doors  or  openings  of  furna¬ 
ces  open  or  partly  open.  By  doing  this, 
the  heat  is  driven  to  all  parts  of  the 
kiln,  being  heated  gradually  and  driv¬ 
ing  out  all  moisture  that  might  still 
remain.  The  gradual  heating  of  a  kiln 
in  this  way  will  in  the  end  save  time 
and  give  better  results. 

By  closing  furnaces  on  starting  full 
fires  a  greater  heat  will  be  made  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  on  the  front 
benches,  but  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  the  kiln  is  not  in  as  good 
pondition  for  the  next  three  or  four 


days  firing  as  by  the  first  method. 
The  heat  being  diffused  through  the 
kiln,  the  heat  in  the  last  three  or  four 
days  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln,  is  not 
clogged  and  the  same  work  is  done 
with  less  fuel. 

After  the  twenty-four  hours  firing  a 
very  important  matter  presents  itself 
and  that  is  draught.  Up  to  this  stage 
of  the  firing,  draught  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  of  much  importance.  Too 
much  or  too  little  draught  is  wasteful. 
Too  much  draught  carries  the  heat 
through  the  brick  and  up  the  stack  so 
quickly  that  the  firing  must  be  done 
often  and  at  the  expense  of  the  coal 
pile.  Too  little  draught  causes  poor 
combustion  and  poor  combustion  makes 
but  little  heat  and  clogs  the  kiln.  By 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  damper,  the 
heat  is  retained  in  the  kiln  long  enough 
to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Enough  draught  should  be  given  to 
make  perfect  combustion.  The  burner 
by  experience  will  know  when  his  fires 
are  burning  bright  and  clear,  and  the 
noise  made  by  the  roar  of  the  kiln  will 
warn  him  when  to  open  and  close  his 
damper.  Burning  brick  and  baking 
bread  have  many  points  of  similarity. 
The  woman  who  does  not  damper  her 
stove,  although  she  may  have  a  very 
hot  fire,  bakes  the  top  of  her  bread 
thoroughly  and  leaves  the  bottom  soggy, 
but  she  who  closes  the  damper  drives 
the  heat  to  the  bottom  and  equalize  it 
throughout  the  oven — thereby  produc¬ 
ing  a  perfectly  baked  loaf.  Good 
burners  must  learn  to  utilize  all  the 
heat  made,  save  their  muscle  and  the 
proprietor’s  coal  pile.  The  heat  in  all 
kilns  is  necessarily  greater  on  the 
benches  nearer  the  fire  than  on  parts 
farther  away  from  the  furnaces.  Enough 
air  should  be  admitted  through  holes 
in  kiln  wall  above  furnaces  or  through 
furnaces  to  drive  and  distribute  this 
excessive  heat  to  more  distant  parts  of 
the  kiln.  The  annealing  of  paving 
brick  requires  great  care  and  improves 
very  much  the  quality  of  the  brick. 
After  the  last  fire  burns  down  all  open¬ 
ings  in  the  kiln  should  be  closed  with 
brick  and  daubed,  and  the  damper 
closed,  allowing  only  enough  draught 
to  carry  away  what  sulphur  or  impuri¬ 
ties  may  be  still  in  the  kiln.  Care 
should  be  taken  before  damper  is 
moved  to  allow  enough  heat  to  escape 
so  that  brick  will  not  be  caused  to 
stick,  as  heat  will  largely  increase  on 
moving  damper.  The  cooling  should 
be  started  by  uncovering  openings  on 


top  of  kiln  and  gradually  allowing  air 
to  enter  at  furnaces.  All  clays  cannot 
be  cooled  in  the  same  length  of  time 
and  only  by  experience  can  one  learn 
what  his  clay  will  stand.  The  theory 
of  burning  is  good  and  well  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  it  will  avail  us  little  if  we 
cannot  apply  it  in  a  practical  way,  and 
the  writer  hopes  someone  may  be  able 
to  use  some  idea  in  this  letter  in  this 
manner.  Land  O’Flowers. 


Is  Oil  a  Practical  and  Economical  Fuel 
For  Burning  Brick? 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Mr.  W.  S.  Purington,  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  “Oil  as  a  fuel  for  burning 
brick,”  page  155  Convention  Number  of 
Clay-Worker,  1894,  says :  “As  to  cost  of 
oil  and  coal, will  say, that  from  tests  made 
the  following  results  have  been  obtained: 
As  an  average,  three  barrels  oil  equals 
one  ton  of  our  Illinois  coal.  The  better 
the  #oal  the  better  the  results.  This  is 
based  upon  the  use  of  oil  and  coal  under 
boilers.” 

This,  as  can  at  once  be  seen,  is  not 
given  as  the  the  writer’s  own  experience 
in  burning  brick,  and  is  therefore  al¬ 
most  valueless  as  data  for  the  craft  to  go 
upon.  Strange  to  say,  however,  this 
estimate  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  says:  “Mr.  Purington  is  right  in 
his  statement,  that  three  barrels  of  oil 
is  equal  to  one  ton  of  best  coal.  I  make 
the  assertion  that  140  gallons  of  oil  is 
equal  to  a  ton  of  best  Wilkesbarre  coal.”  * 
Mr.  Taylor  arrives  at  his  conclusion  in 
this  way:  He  takes  the  number  of 
kilns  burned  with  coal  during  a  certain 
period,  and  calculates  the  amount  of 
coal  consumed  by  kiln;  and  then  the 
number  of  kilns  burned  with  oil  during 
another  period,  and  the  number  of  gal¬ 
lons  used  per  kiln,  which,  by  the  way, 
varies  from  3,200  to  2,400  gallons  per 
kiln.  This  method  of  calculating  the 
cost  is,  I  consider,  largely  guesswork, 
and  consequently  rather  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion,  also,  that  Mr. 
Taylor’s  figures  must  be  somewhat  at 
fault.  Four  barrels  of  oil  of  42  gallons 
each,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
pretty  well  determined  equivalent  of 
one  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  good  bitu- 
minuous  coal.  But  even  at  Mr.  Taylor’s 
low  estimate  of  140  gallons,  the  cost,  at 
average  prices  for  both,  would  be  about 
double  that  of  coal. 

Captain  Crafts’  practical  statement, 
“I  did  not  find  three  barrels  of  oil  the 
equivalent  of  one  ton  of  coal,”  corrobo¬ 
rates  above  estimates. 
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Mr.  Taylor  also  says :  “The  more  air 
you  use,  the  less  oil  you  will  burn.” 
This  statement,  coming  from  a  man  of 
Mr.  Taylor’s  experience  and  ability,  is 
likely  to  prove  misleading  to  those  of 
the  craft  who  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  the  “Fuel  Question.”  It  would 
appear  as  if  all  users  of  oil  have,  per¬ 
force,  to  be  included  in  this  category. 
The  simple  fact  of  their  adopting  so 
costly  a  method  of  burning  so  low- 
priced  an  article  as  brick,  seems  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  on  this  point. 

One  pound  of  carbon  gives  perfect 
combustion  when  combined  with  2§ 
pounds  of  oxygen,  and  one  pound  of 
hydrogen,  with  8  pounds  of  oxygen. 
One  pound,  therefore,  of  petroleum, con¬ 
taining  six  parts  carbon,  and  one  part 
hydrogen,  requires  say  3  and  three- 
sevenths  pounds  oxygen  for  complete 
combustion;  and,  of  course,  the  nearer 
to  complete  combustion  you  get,  the 
less  fuel  you  burn.  Any  oxygenf over 
and  above  this  amount,  simply  goes 
through  the  kiln  as  unconsumed  gas, 
and  actually  tends  to  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature  it  is  intended  to  raise.  Mr. 
Waplington  has  made  this  point  very 
clear  in  his  writings  in  the  Clay-Work¬ 
er,  and  as  to  its  correctness  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion. 

Those  who  have  had  the  wisdom  to 
follow  Mr.  Waplington  in  his  able  and 
instructive  articles,  cannot  fail  to  have 
gained  a  lot  of  knowledge,  simply  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  burning  of  brick.  In 
this  business  it  is  especially  desirable 
to  understand  tbs  “Why.” 

Let  us  now  glance,  for  a  moment,  at 
the  analysis  of  petroleum,  and  see  how 
it  compares  with  coal.  According  to 
Benjamine  J.  Crew,  the  following  fuels 
contain  approximately : 


Anthracite  Coal 


f Carbon 
[Ash,  etc 


per 

u 


Ct. 

« 


93 

7 

f Carbon  85  “  “ 

Bituminous  Coal  \  Hydrogen  5  “  “ 

[  Ash,  etc.  10  “  “ 

Petroleum  i°ar.b™  ««  “  “ 

{Hydrogen  14  “  “ 

From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  calculate 

that 


heat  units. 

1  pound  Anthracite  coal  will 

produce .  13.526 

1  pound  Bituminous  coal  will 

produce... .  15.465 

1  pound  Petroelum  will  pro¬ 
duce .  21.192 

or  about  50  per  cent,  more,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  its  weight,  than  coal.  If 
then,  we  estimate  the  price  of  coal  at 
$4.00  par  ton,  the  cost  of  petroleum,  to 
compete  with  it  in  economy,  should  not 


exceed  $6.00  per  ton ;  which,  except 
under  most  peculiar  circumstances,  is 
a  quite  impossible  price,  $20  per  ton 
being  a  low  estimate  of  its  average 
value. 

Of  course  these  figures  are  purely 
theoretical,  and,  in  actual  practice,  con¬ 
siderable  variation  is  certain  to  occur, 
most  probably  somewhat  in  favor  of  the 
liquid  fuel;  but  not  sufficient  to  materi¬ 
ally  affect  the  value  of  the  comparison. 

Captain  Crafts,  in  his  memorable  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Mr.  Waplington,  in  the 
Clay-Worker,  on  the  subject  of  “Gas¬ 
eous  Fuel,”  said:  “You  cannot  get 
more  heat  out  of  a  fuel  than  there  is  in 
it.”  This  is  just  exactly  what  is  the 
matter  with  petroleum.  The  heat  pro¬ 
ducing  power  simply  is  notin  it, in  com¬ 
parison  to  its  cost,  or  to  any  cost  at  which 
it  is  possible,  considering  (compared 
with  coal)  the  small  and  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  supply,  ever  to  produce  it  in 
the  United  States.  Russia,  with  its 
practically  inexhaustible  oil  regions 
and  lack  of  coal  supply,  is  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule. 

Several  governments,  England, France 
and  the  United  States,  have,  from  time 
to  time,  appointed  commissions  to  in¬ 
vestigate  as  to  the  practicability  of  oil 
as  a  fuel  under  marine  boilers,  etc. 
The  reports  of  said  commissions,  after 
exhaustive  and  costly  experiments,  have 
invariably  been  virtually  the  same: 
“It  cannot  advantageously  compete  with 
coal.”  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
Chief  Engineer  Isherwood  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  gave  every  possible  credit  to  pe¬ 
troleum  as  a  fuel,  he  failed  to  recom¬ 
mend  its  use  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Among 
the  advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Isher¬ 
wood  for  liquids,  over  solid  fuel  were  : 
“1.  Reduction  of  40.5  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  fuel.  2.  Reduction  of  36.5 
per  cent,  in  bulk.  3.  Greater  storage 
facilities.  4.  Reduction  in  number  of 
stokers  to  one-quarter.  5.  Greater  speed 
in  raising  steam.  6.  Fires  can  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  instantly.  7.  No  smoke, 
no  ashes,  no  waste.  8  No  loss  of  heat 
from  opening  furnaces  to  feed  coal.  9. 
Ability  to  command  increased  temper¬ 
ature  without  forced  draught. 

This,  coming  as  it  does,  after  thorough 
investigation  from  a  perfectly  compe¬ 
tent  authority, seems  to  me  a  most  reliable 
summary  of  the  advantages  of  oil  over 
coal.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  these  ad¬ 
vantages  hold  good  in  brickyard  use. 
Nos.  1  and  2,  reduction  in  weight  and 
bulk  of  fuel,  while  very  important  in  a 
vessel,  where  the  same  can  be  adde<^  to 


carry  capacity,  are  of  little  or  no  value 
in  a  brickyard  where  space  is  seldom  at 
much  of  a  premium.  From  Nos.  3,  7 
and  8,  some  little  advantage  could 
doubtless  be  had  and  considerable  gain 
from  No.  4,  though  not,  in  any  case,  so 
much  as  on  board  ship ;  while  from 
Nos.  5,  6  and  9  absolutely  no  advantage 
whatever  can  accrue. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  the  process  of  stoking  a  steamer  in 
a  storm,  with  the  floors  sometimes  at 
an  angle  of  nearly  45  degrees,  where  it 
is  absolutely  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
to  all  on  board,  that  the  boilers,  above 
everything  else,  do  not  fail  to  do  their 
duty,  cannot  feel  convinced  that  the 
difference  in  cost  must  be  something 
very  serious  indeed,  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  a  fuel,  in  every  way  so  very 
desirable  as  oil. 

If  then,  in  the  face  of  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  Mr.  Isherwood  was  unable  to 
recommend  its  use  ;  if  neither  England 
nor  France  after  costly  investigation, 
can  see  their  way  to  adopt  it  in  their 
navies,  where  any  expense,  within  reason, 
is  never  considered ;  if  none  of  the 
great  ocean  steamship  lines  can  afford 
to  use  it,  how,  I  ask,  hoiv  can  oil  by  any 
possibility,  be  profitably  employed  in  a 
brickyard,  where  the  finished  product 
is  only  worth  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  a  ton  ; 
and  where  the  only  advantage  gained  is 
the  dispensing  with  a  few  coal  and  ash 
shovelers  and  the  convenience  of  the 
burner,  not  forgetting,  however,  the 
“progressiveness”  with  which  “burning 
with  oil,”  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by 
all  those  who  do  not  know  anything 
whatever  about  it  ?  “I  pause  for  a,  re- 
ply.” 

If  brickmakers  who  are  using  oil  will 
only  make  a  strict  and  impartial  in. 
vestigation,  they  will  find  that,  although 
these  advantages  may,  as  Mr.  Purington 
says  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  “Help  to 
make  up  this  difference” — viz.  costs 
(faint  praise  to  come  from  a  champion 
of  the  oil  burning  process),  for  said 
“progressiveness,”  they  are  paying  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  in 
extra  cost  of  fuel. 

Not  only  can  oil  never,  by  any  possi¬ 
bility,  come  into  general  use  for  burn¬ 
ing  bricks,  but  those  at  present  using 
it  must,  I  fear  ’ere  long  be  forced  to 
abandon  it.  R.  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

P.  S. : — I  understand  that  the  New 
England  brick  manufactureis  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  view  of  introducing 
oil  instead  of- wood  and  coal.  If  said 
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experiments  are  honestly  and  impar¬ 
tially  made  and  candidly  reported, 
there  will  be  no  oil  used  in  that  district. 
I  congratulate  the  New  England  brick 
manufacturers  upon  having  among 
them  a  man  of  Captain  Craft’s  common 
sense  and  experience. 

The  Situation  At  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  building  trades  in  Chicago  pro¬ 
bably  have  less  cause  to  complain  on 
account  of  the  inactivity  in  the  build¬ 
ing  lines  than  any  other  city  in  this 
country.  It  is  quite  hard  to  define  or 
give  any  good  reason  why  so  many 
buildings  are  being  put  up,  both  apart¬ 
ment  and  dwelling  houses  and  factories, 
as  is  the  case.  No  doubt  the  fact  that 
buildings  can  be  constructed  at  least 
25  per  cent,  less  than  they  cost  two 
years  ago  has  very  much  to  do  in  en¬ 
couraging  capital  to  invest  in  Chicago 
realty  and  make  it  an  income  paying 
property,  by  putting  up  some  sort  of 
structure  upon  the  same,  that  will  bring 
in  a  fair  rental.  There  seems  to  be  a 
continual  building  of  homes,  and  while 
not  so  many  as  in  the  past,  yet  very 
satisfactory  to  the  trade  under  its  pre¬ 
sent  conditions.  Some  of  the  recently 
completed  apartment  houses  have  been 
rented  before  completion,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  know  that  there  are  several 
large  houses,  contracts  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  are  about  being 
let.  On  the  West  and  North  sides,  in 
addition  to  apartment  houses  and  pri¬ 
vate  residences,  there  are  a  great  many 
steady  improvements  being  made  in  the 
way  of  manufacturing  plants.  The 
West  side  seems  to  be  a  favorite  location 
for  manufacturing,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  convenient  railroad  facilities  bcth 
east  and  west. 

Since  the  announcement  has  been 
made  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  of  the  U.  S., 
will  hold  its  meeting  on  February  12  to 
15,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  enquiries  are 
being  made  from  one  to  another  as  to 
who  will  attend  from  this  city.  My 
impression  is  that  there  will  be  a  large 
delegation  from  Chicago.  The  very 
interesting  meeting  with  which  the 
Association  favored  Chicago  last  year,  I 
trust  has  so  much  interested  Chicago 
manufacturers  and  dealers  that  it  will 
be  continued  in  the  future,  and  I  look 
for  a  large  attendance  from  Chicago. 
While  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  has 
shown  a  small  balance  during  the  past 
year  and  all  the  brickmakers  are  not  as 
happy  as  they  were  wont  to  be,  I  think 


they  feel  that  it  is  good  for  them  to  meet 
together,  talk  over  the  situation  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other.  I  fail  to  talk  with  anyone,  who 
has  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  past,  who  has  expressed 
anything  but  gratification  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  so  doing,  for  the  result  in  their 
own  individual  cases.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  it  is  good  for  the  craft 
to  meet  together  and  compare,  notes 
both  as  to  successes  and  failures, 
thereby  being  far  better  able  to  enlarge 
the  one  and  diminish  the  other.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  business 
man  in  all  lines  to  keep  in  touch  with 
those  of  his  own  craft,  keeping  himself 
posted  upon  what  is  being  done  by  his 
competitors  in  the  way  of  improvements, 
economies,  and  the  advancing  of  sales. 
The  information  that  has  been  gathered 
by  the  Association  since  its  organization 
has  been  valuable  to  its  members,  and 
through  its  efforts  the  quality  and  gen¬ 
eral  good  character  of  the  clay  product 
has  been  greatly  improved.  The  social 
side  of  these  meetings  is  very  pleasant 
and  should  be  cultivated  to  the  fullest 
extent;  for  our  membership  is  composed 
of  very  bright  and  clever  men. 

For  about  three  months  past  there 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of 
Chicago,  a  strike,  which  has  thus  far 
been  the  cause  of  the  killing  of  two 
men,  and  the  serious  injury  of  25  or  30 
more.  There  has  been  little  said  about 
it  by  the  daily  press,  but  we  think  the 
situation  will  be  of  interest  to  readers, 
while  not  distinctly  affecting  the  clay 
working  interests.  The  first  man  killed 
was  James  A.  Doyle,  vice-president  of 
the  Junior  Plumbers’  Association,  who 
was  shot  by  Harry  K.  Burgess,  a  laborer 
who  was  assaulted  by  Doyle  and  others 
on  November  10th.  Burgess  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  turned  over  to  the  grand  jury, 
who  refused  to  indict  him  on  the  ground 
that  the  shooting  was  done  in  self  de¬ 
fense.  With  this  verdict  the  general 
public  heartily  agree,  while  the  Building 
Trades’  Council  declares  it  to  have  been 
an  unprovoked  murder.  The  next  man 
killed  was  Donald  Gruer,  a  walking 
delegate  for  the  Carpenters’  Union,  who 
was  shot  on  December  3rd  by  John 
Kempermann,  and  died  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  a  day  or  two  afterward.  At 
the  coroner’s  inquest  the  testimony 
showed  that  the  killing  was  done  by 
John  Kempermann,  and  after  testimony 
was  all  taken  the  jury,  after  an  hour’s 
deliberation,  rendered  a  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  Donald  Gruer  came  to  his 


death  from  paralysis  and  hemorrhage 
resulting  from  gunshot  wounds,  and 
recommended  that  John  Kempermann 
be  held  to  the  grand  jury.  They  also 
recommended  that  Cornelius  Bink  and 
Herman  Kempermann  be  held  as 
accessories  to  the  crime. 

The  strike  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  Chicago  Edison  Co.,  attempted  to 
work  men  in  the  building  that  were  not 
members  of  the  Building  Trades’  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  fight  between  the  Council  and 
the  Edison  Union  has  been  of  several 
years  standing.  Wherever  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  in  company  with  the 
others  a  fight  resulted.  When  it  was 
learned  that  the  Edison  Company  had 
secured  the  sub  contract  for  the  elec¬ 
trical  work  on  the  Marquette  building, 
it  was  feared  that  trouble  would  ensue, 
and  the  first  day  the  Edison  men  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  they  were  attacked  by 
members  of  the  Building  Trades’  Coun¬ 
cil.  Without  going  into  the  details 
from  the  first  strike  to  the  present  time, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  continual  war¬ 
fare  has  been  carried  on  between  the 
Building  Trades’  Council,  and  the 
members  of  the  other  trades  unions  not 
affiliated  with  them.  Nearly  all  the 
trades  unions  in  Chicago,  excepting  the 
Electrical  and  Plasterers’  Unions  and 
the  Brick  Layers’  Association  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Building  Trades’  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  strikes  is  a  sympathetic  one 
carried  on  by  the  Building  Trades’ 
Council  in  their  effort  to  force  other 
unions  to  join  them,  their  policy  being 
and  having  been  from  the  start,  that 
whenever  any  question  came  up  between 
any  union  belonging  to  the  Council 
and  any  contractor,  all  the  unions  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Building  Trades’  Council 
should  strike  and  stay  out  until  the 
matter  is  settled. 

The  police  force  in  Chicago  seem  en¬ 
tirely  unable  to  protect  the  workmen, 
or  else  they  are  not  inclined  to  do  so. 
The  police  are  in  the  habit  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  men  from  the  street  cars  to  the 
building  in  the  morning,  and  from  the 
building  to  the  street  cars  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  streets  in  close  proximity 
to  the  building  are  so  well  looked  after 
that  the  policy  of  late  on  the  part  of 
these  outlaws  is  to  station  themselves  at 
some  point  which  the  men  will  have  to 
pass  after  leaving  the  street  cars  on  the 
way  to  their  homes  to  make  their  brutal 
attacks.  It  seems  to  me  that  public 
sentiment  must  rise  and  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand.  Certainly  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  such  thing  as  the  pro- 
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tection  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  to  give  to 
every  man,  viz.:  the  privilege  of  doing 
honest  work  for  the  maintenance  of 
himself  and  family. 

There  has  been  no  question  as  to  the 
pay  not  being  sufficient,  as  full  union 
wages  have  been  paid  to  all  the  work¬ 
men  upon  this  building.  The  question 
of  wages  has  cut  no  figure  whatever.  It  is 
simply  a  fight  between  the  Building 
Trades’  Council  and  the  unions  not 
affiliated  with  them.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Council  that  it  does 
not  counsel  violence,  but  still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  are  found  attacking  their  opponents. 
Where  is  this  going  to  end  if  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  take  it  up,  and  pro¬ 
tect  its  citizens  and  put  down  lawless¬ 
ness?  Where  is  our  “Land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave, ’’that  we  have  been 
singing  about  for  so  many  years?  The 
lawless  man  seems  to  be  the  only  man 
free,  and  is  not  tfie  brave  man  that  we 
hear  the  most  about  in  these  days  the 
man  who  strikes  for  trades  unions, 
strikes  his  brother  laborer  who  is  trying 
to  earn  honest  bread,  and  strikes  him 
in  the  dark?  Now  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  have  no  word  of  con¬ 
demnation  for  such  labor  organizations 
as  are,  by  legitimate  methods,  trying  to 
advance  their  interests,  or  elevate  the 
standards  in  any  regard.  The  methods 
to  be  condemned  are  such  as  are  being 
followed  by  the  Building  Trades’  Coun¬ 
cil  in  attacking  the  weaker  unions  and 
trying  to  force  them  against  their 
inclination  and  better  judgment  to  join 
their  forces;  and  the  course  of  intimi¬ 
dation  by  brutal  attacks  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  in  strikes. 

Cosmopolitan. 


The  Composition  of  Slip  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  one 
of  your  Canadian  subscribers,  asking  for 
the  analysis  of  Albany  Slip  Clay,  I  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  as 
a  result  of  a  recent  test  : 

ANALYSIS  OF  A  SAMPLE  OF  ALBANY  SLIP 
CLAY. 


Silica . 

.  19.66 

per  ct, 

Alumina . 

.  16.90 

it  U 

Water  Combined . 

.  7.49 

a  u 

Quartz  . 

.  38.79 

u  a 

Lime . 

.  6.19 

u  u 

Magnesia..  . 

Iron  Ses-qui-Oxide . 

...  .  3.72 

u  u 

Alkali-Chlorides . 

.  8.85 

((  u 

Chas.  Ferry,  B.  S. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7th.,  ’94. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Brickmakers  are  still  delivering  a 
great  deal  of  material  to  builders  in 
town  and  out  of  town.  The  latter  are 
doing  their  best  to  close  up  operations 
before  the  cold  snap  now  threatening. 
There  is  quite  an  amount  of  work  on 
hand  yet,  and  even  late  as  it  is,  some 
new  work  is  undertaken.  Permits  still 
show  builders  are  alive.  The  latest  im¬ 
portant  enterprise  is  for  a  12  story  hotel 
of  big  dimensions  corner  Broad  and 
Locust,  which  involves  practically  the 
tearing  down  of  the  newly  erected  hotel 
Monopole,  and  the  new  theatre  (the 
Empire).  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  the  country,  cost  $2,000,000 
and  be  built  in  red  brick.  Philadel¬ 
phia  needs  such  a  hotel.  Godet  the 
New  York  millionaire,  is  at  the  head  of 
it.  Red  brick  is  still  in  favor  here  and 
makes  quite  an  artistic  appearance, 
when  an  architect  does  his  work  right 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  enterprises 
underway.  Some  of  which  will  be 
started  in  January.  In  fact  the  winter 
season  promises  to  be  a  busy  one  among 
builders,  especially  those  who  look  after 
small  jobs. 

At  last  we  have  “histed”  Billy  Penn 
to  his  pinnacle  on  top  of  City  Hall  tower, 
where  he  will  gaze  down  for  ages  on  the 
city  he  founded,  over  200  years  ago. 
The  building  has  cost  the  people  so 
much,  $20,000,000,  as  against  $5,000,000 
estimated,  that  they  are  out  of  all  pa¬ 
tience  and  refused  to  have  a  big  time 
over  the  elevation  of  the  statue.  It  was 
simply  hauled  up  and  put  in  place. 
The  Commission  legalized  to  superin¬ 
tend  construction  has  for  20  years  been 
independent  of  any  authority,  and  the 
building  cost  millions  more  than  it 
could  now  be  reproduced  for.  It  has 
been  a  costly  lesson. 

Philadelphia  is  keeping  an  eye  on 
New  York  and  Chicago  in  their  expan¬ 
sions,  and  would  like  to  do  a  little  on 
her  own  account,  but  Baltimore  is  the 
nearest  big  city  and  the  Marylanders 
might  object  to  annexation.  We  could 
vote  in  a  county  or  two  if  the  constitu¬ 
tional  lawyer  would  allow,  but  we  have 
already  as  much  farm  land  and  forest 
in  our  city  limits  as  we  need.  So  we 
must  be  content  to  fill  up  the  land  we 
have,  and  we  are  doing  that  at  the  rate 
of  6,000  houses  a  yeai. 

What  is  to  be  the  price  of  brick  next 
year?  is  asked.  Several  manufacturers 
have  spoken  on  this  point.  That  de¬ 
pends  partly  on  the  cost  of  labor.  Will 


there  be  labor  strikes?  Hardly.  Wages 
are  about  as  good  here  as  elsewhere,  yet 
a  general  revival  of  business  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  agitations  for  higher 
wages.  There  is  a  deep  discontent 
among  wageworkers,  not  only  among 
brickmakers  and  in  the  building  trades 
but  outside.  Very  little  is  said  about  it 
for  two  reasons;  first  it  is  no  use;  mxt, 
there  is  no  organization.  Organization 
has  been  weakening  for  a  long  time  and 
just  now  there  are  more  men  than  jobs. 
Next  spring  it  may  be  different.  If  the 
men  ever  see  a  chance  to  pull  up,  there 
will  be  music.  We  are  extremely  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  smooth  sailing  next  year, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  meet  men 
in  advance  and  have  things  settled. 
But  to  ask  them  to  meet  would  involve 
an  anxiety  they  would  take  advantage  of. 

Builders,  investors  and  others  are 
now  laying  plans  for  next  year.  So  far 
as  they  have  been  matured  they  point 
to  active  building,  material  is  cheap  and 
house  building  has  not  yet  been  over¬ 
done.  Our  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  have  money  to  buy  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  is  struggling  to  get  into  their 
own  houses. 

There  is  a  gradual  transformation  on 
the  fronts  of  houses.  New  buildings  all 
have  a  finished  and  artistic  appearance, 
and  contrast  severely  with  the  old  brick 
surroundings.  Front  alterations  has 
got  to  be  quite  a  business  and  as  times 
improve  this  transformation  will  con¬ 
tinue.  This  means  more  business  for 
the  builders  and  an  increased  demand 
for  brick  and  terra  cotta.  Anon. 

Information  Wanted. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  a  plastic  clay  which  has  more 
or  less  pebbles  or  nodules  of  limestone 
in  it,  but  which  burns  a  nice  pale  buff 
color.  It  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
stock  brick,  and  burns  safely  as  a  rule. 
Wishing  to  adopt  the  cheapest  and  best 
method  to  produce  aNo.l  pressed  brick 
from  this  clay,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opinions  of  some  of  your  readers 
who  may  have  the  time  and  inclination 
to  help  a  poor  “clay worker.”  Now,  will 
they  help  me  to  decide  which  plan  will 
give  the  best  and  cheapest  results.  To 
work  the  clay  soft  and  dry  fit  for  re¬ 
pressing;  or,  to  dry  the  clay,  to  proper 
condition,  first  and  then  form  into  brick. 

If  my  questions  are  too  general,  your 
readers  must  excuse  me,  and  rest  assured 
that  any  replies  they  may  make  will  be 
highly  appreciated  by 


Lime  Nodule. 
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CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

The  gladdest  season  of  all  the  year, 
Christmas  time,  with  its  leaven  of  love 
and  kindness  is  upon  us.  In  every 
household,  especially  those  blessed  with 
little  children,  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  of  Santa’s  approach.  Stories  of 
the  wonders  to  be  wrought  by  that  good 
saint,  are  told  to  willing  ears  and  little 
tokens  of  affection,  precious  for  the 
spirit  of  love  they  bear,  are  being 
secretly  hoarded  for  the  day  of  all  days 
when  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men”  is  echoed  around  the  world. 

The  Clay-Worker  enters  heartily 
into  the  spirit  of  affection  and  good 
cheer,  which  awaits  its  thousands  of 
readers,  and  earnestly  wishes  each  and 
every  one  a  Merry  Christmas. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Before  the  Clay-Worker  makes  its 
next  monthly  visit,  the  year  1894  will 
have  passed  away  and  the  year  1895 
will  have  begun.  Such  an  event  always 
deserves  a  momentary  halt  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  It  is  wise  to  not  only  review 
business  interests  and  note  their  profit 
and  losses,  and  consider  how  the 
mistakes  of  the  year  may  be  avoided  in 
the  future  and  how  the  successes  may 
be  improved  upon,  but  it  is  well  also 
to  take  an  inventory  of  our  social  and 
moral  condition.  It  is  a  trite  truism  to 
say  that  the  years  of  our  life  are  one 
more  in  number,  but  are  we  as  much 


wiser  and  better  than  we  were  a  year 
ago,  as  we  ought  to  be  considering  our 
opportunities?  In  taking  our  annual 
inventory  of  our  material  interests  let 
us  not  forget  the  more  important  review 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  status. 


OUR  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Can  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  broaden  its  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness  ?  There  are  those  who  argue 
that  it  can  and  should.  So  far  as  the 
influence  of  fraternalism  can  be  of 
benefit,  and  no  one  will  question  its 
power  for  good,  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association  does  all  that 
it  can  do.  It  is  of  great  benefit  to  its 
members  technically.  Hitherto  that 
has  been  its  strongest  and  best  work. 
While  we  will  live  to  learn  a  great  deal 
more  about  brickmaking  than  we  now 
know,  it  must  be  admitted  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  question  and 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  other 
lines,  that  the  great  and  large  work  of 
developing  the  operative  features  of  the 
art  of  brickmaking  has  been  done.  We 
do  not  know  it  all,  but  we  know  the 
fundamental  principles.  Brickmaking 
methods  are  taking  to  themselves  acade¬ 
mic  forms.  It  is  resolving  itself  more 
into  the  lines  of  school  work.  We  now 
have  what  we  did  not  have  a  few  years 
ago,  much  good  literature  for  clay- 
workers.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  not 
the  same  occasion  for  brickmakers  con¬ 
ventions  and  organizations  in  that  way 
that  there  was  in  times  past  for  purely 
technical  purposes.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever, that  if  no  other  occasion  offered  than 
that  which  now  exists,  the  Association 
would  flourish  and  prosper.  The  fra¬ 
ternal  spirit  which  has  been  developed 
and  the  impulse  of  its  former  movement 
would  carry  it  along  indefinitely. 

But  there  may  be  other  work  for  it  to 
do.  We  have  been  dealing  very  largely 
with  matters  pertaining  directly  to 
manufacturing,  to  the  science  and  the 
art  of  production.  Now  it  remains  for 
us  to  consider  brickmaking  more  as  a 
business.  The  commercial  side  should 
receive  more  consideration,  for  while 
the  National  Association  cannot  hope  to 
control  the  brickmaking  business  of  the 
country,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  encourage 
local  organizations  and  advocate  sensi¬ 
ble  and  business-like  combinations  that 
if  lived  up  to  will  prove  of  incalculable 
value.  Questions  of  common  interest 
involved  in  the  marketing  of  products 
may  be  considered  and  a  general  policy 


adopted  or  advocated  that  will  in  the 
end  redound  to  the  direct  commercial 
advantage  of  every  brickmaker  in  the 
land. 

OUR  VISITORS. 

The  eighth  instant  was  a  red  letter 
day  in  the  Clay-Worker  office,  for  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  within 
our  sanctum  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  V.  Puring- 
ton,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Purington  said  all  was  serene  at 
Chicago.  The  brick  business  there  is 
still  comparatively  dull,  nevertheless 
the  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  has 
made  and  sold  over  60,000,000  brick 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  a  very  large 
per  cent,  being  sewer  brick;  one  job 
alone  called  for  17,000,000  of  that  quali¬ 
ty  and  the  order  waa  filled  without  the 
rejection  of  a  single  load.  They  have 
been  very  fortunate  this  year  in  the 
quality  of  brick  turned  out,  their  burns 
being  uniformly  good. 

The  paving  brick  business  has  con¬ 
tinued  fairly  good.  The  Purington 
Paving  Brick  plants  at  Galesburg,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  have  run  full 
handed  most  of  the  year.  Several  inno¬ 
vations  have  been  made  at  the  factories, 
the  most  notable  being  the  addition  of 
complete  equipments  for  repressing  the 
entire  products  of  both  plants.  The 
results  have  been  very  gratifying  and 
we  opine  that  “D.  V.”  will  have  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to  say  on  that  subject 
at  the  coming  Convention.  He  says 
that  the  trial  pavements  put  down  in 
Chicago  are  proving  very  satisfactory 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  annealed 
brick  will  soon  rank  with  the  very  best 
paving  material  in  use  there. 

On  the  same  eventful  day  we  were 
favored  with  a  visit  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly 
of  Cincinnati.  He  bore  no  evidence  of 
having  been  out  in  the  late  political 
cyclone;  on  the  contrary  he  presented 
an  unruffled  front,  and  talked  so  cheer¬ 
fully  of  the  improved  business  outlook 
that  we  feel  sure  that  if  any  thing  has 
happened  that  he  was  sorry  for,  he  is 
glad  of  it.  The  demand  for  Eudaly 
kilns  continues  unabated,  and  so  long 
as  that  is  the  case,  the  worthy  inventor 
can  well  view  the  outer  world  compla¬ 
cently.  During  the  past  season  he  has 
introduced  some  improved  features  that 
make  his  down-draft  kilns  well  nigh 
perfect,  especially  for  burning  pavers. 
He  has  booked  several  good  orders  re¬ 
cently,  among  them  one  for  several  laige 
kilns  for  McAvoy’s  new  paving  brick 
works  at  Perkiomen,  near  Philadelphia. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

FIRE  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  Fire  Brick 
Manufacturers  will  be  held  at  the 
Broadway  Central  hotel,  667  Broadway, 
New  York,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
December  18th  and  19th.  A  very  in¬ 
teresting  programme  has  been  arranged 
by  secretary  Henry  Gleason,  and  a  large 
attendance  is  anticipated.  The  annual 
dinner  will  be  served  Tuesday  at  5:30 
and  will  be  followed  by  a  theatre  party 
the  same  evening. 

TRADE  LITERATURE. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Dean  Bros. 
Steam  Pump  Works,  Indianapolis,  for 
a  copy  of  their  new  1895  catalouge. 
The  cover  is  unusually  artistic  in  de¬ 
sign,  the  front  page  showing  a  minature 
view  of  their  immense  new  factory, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  model  modern 
plant,  and  having  been  erected  under 
their  supervision  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  is  equipped  with  every  conceivable 
convenience  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
famous  Dean  Pumps.  On  the  back 
cover  of  the  catalogue  is  a  complete 
index  of  contents,  which  embrace  en¬ 
gravings  and  descriptions  of  something 
like  a  hundred  different  kinds  and 
styles  of  pumps.  If  you  want  a  steam 
pump  for  any  purpose  don’t  fail  to 
write  Dean  Bros,  for  prices  and  a  copy 
of  this  catalogue.  It  is  a  work  of  art  as 
well  as  utility,  and  a  credit  to  Baker- 
Randolph  Litho.  and  Engraving  Co., 
who  did  the  printing  and  made  the  en¬ 
gravings,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
beautiful  half-tones. 

The  Columbian  Automatic  Power  and 
Perfection  Hand  Brick  Re-Presses  is  the 
title  of  a  neat  little  catalogue  now  being 
sent  out  by  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  0.  It  tells  all  about  these  well- 
known  presses  and  something  about 
re-pressed,  front  and  paving  brick  as 
well.  W rite  for  a  copy,  mentioning  the 
Clay-Worker. 

Morrison’s  Inproved  Kiln  Record  is 
given  in  a  condensed  form  in  a  little 
booklet  a  copy  of  which  can  be  secured 
free  by  any  of  our  readers  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 
It  is  a  record  of  seven  years  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  success  in  burning  building 
brick.  If  you  want  to  know  how  it  is 
done,  write  them  for  a  copy. 

“The  University  of  Illinois”  has 
favored  us  with  a  neat  though  diminu¬ 
tive  brochure,  telling  the  story  of  that 


institution  both  by  words  and  pictures. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  the  latter, 
giving  views  of  the  grounds,  buildings, 
work  rooms,  students  and  employes, 
which  are  very  graphic.  We  presume 
a  copy  wiil  be  mailed  free  to  anyone 
sufficiently  interested  to  write  to  W.  L. 
Pillsbury,  Registrar,  Urbana,  Ill. 


LEGAL  AND  MORAL  OBLIGATIONS. 


The  controversy  between  capital  and 
labor  is  bringing  to  the  front  an  entirely 
new  question  in  sociology :  Has  the 
employe  such  an  interest  in  the  plant 
or  general  business  of  his  employer  that 
the  aid  of  a  civil  court  may  be  evoked 
to  protect  it?  The  common  thought 
has  been  that  any  employe,  however 
true  and  faithful,  has  no  interest  in  his 
master’s  business  beyond  rendering 
faithful  service  and  receiving  stipulated 
wages.  This  certainly  involves  many 
hardships.  If  a  skilled  workman  de¬ 
votes  his  time  to  the  interests  of  his 
employer  is  he  not  entitled  to  more 
than  his  daily  wages?  Without  his  co¬ 
operation  and  aid,  the  enterprise  might 
prove  a  dismal  failure,  yet  he  knows 
not  at  what  moment  he  may  be  dis¬ 
charged.  He  has  little  inducement  to 
build  a  home  with  or  without  contract¬ 
ing  a  debt,  and  he  can  feel  but  little 
interest  in  any  of  the  thousand  enter¬ 
prises  which  belong  to  civilized  life. 

That  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to 
retain  a  faithful  employe,  at  least,  while 
he  can  do  effective  work,  and  even 
longer  on  less  wages,  no  one  denies,  but 
unhappily  the  moral  obligation  is  not 
always  the  controlling  force  in  such 
cases.  But  the  obligation  to  retain  a 
faithful  employe  implies  the  obligation 
of  an  employe  to  remain  in  the  service 
of  his  employer  until  the  relation  can 
be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

We  do  not  mention  this  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  it  now ;  there 
is  too  much  in  it  for  our  space,  but, 
having  among  our  readers  many  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  American  citizens, 
we  simply  call  attention  to  it  as  a  com¬ 
ing  question  which  must  be  met  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  a  part  of  the  legacy 
left  us  in  the  transition  from  individu¬ 
alism  to  combinations — from  hand  labor 
to  machine  labor.  For  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  something  in  this 
line  will  be  done,  because  it  must  be 
done,  but  just  what  it  shall  be  we  do  not 
venture  to  say.  It  involves  also  the 
question  of  arbitration,  voluntary  or  in¬ 
voluntary  where  wages  are  in  dispute, 


for  arbitration  is  possible  only  where 
each  party  to  it  has  equitable  claims. 
If  the  employe  has  a  right  to  stay,  the 
conditions  of  his  staying  may  be  a 
proper  matter  of  arbitration.  But  this 
equally  implies  that  the  master  has  a 
right  to  command  his  services  on  such 
terms  as  the  arbitrators  may  determine. 
Thus  we  see  several  new  points  are  to  be 
settled. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  VOLUME  22. 

With  this  issue  the  Clay-Worker 
completes  its  twenty-second  volume. 
Eleven  full  years  of  usefulness,  each 
one  in  turn  bearing  an  increased  meas¬ 
ure  of  value  to  our  readers,  is  a  record 
of  which  we  are  justly  very  proud.  With 
eleven  years  of  success  behind  us,  and 
a  constantly  growing  field,  we  face  the 
future  with  brave  resolutions  to  go  on, 
striving  to  make  each  succeeding  issue 
better  and  better.  Our  motto  has  never 
been  “How  cheap,”  but  always  “How 
good,”  believing  confidently  that  the 
best  and  most  lasting  success  is  built  on 
that  line. 

The  Clay-Worker  for  ’95  will  show 
the  same  progressive  spirit  that  has 
characterized  it  in  the  past.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  present  large  and  able  corps 
of  contributors,  all  of  whom  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  us  the  best  they  have  in 
their  think  shops,  we  have  arranged 
with  several  authors  of  well  known 
ability  for  a  number  of  instructive  papers 
on  all  the  important  features  of  clay 
work.  Brickmaking  is  a  progressive 
industry  and  those  who  want  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession  read  the  Clay- 
Worker.  Are  you  with  us? 

A  MANUFACTURERS’  ORGANIZATION 

A  Committee  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  county,  Ohio,  are  arranging  for  a 
meeting  in  that  city  of  representatives 
of  all  the  manufacturing  interests  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  National  Organization  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is 
thought  legislation  both  National  and 
State,  favorable  to  those  interested  can 
be  secured  through  such  organized 
effort,  that  cannot  be  hoped  for  other¬ 
wise.  Sufficient  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  has  already  been  manifested  to 
insure  a  very  large  attendance.  E.  P. 
Wilson,  secretary,  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  those  desiring  further 
information.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  Tuesday,  January  22nd. 
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THE  JUDGE’S  CHRISTMAS  PHILOSOPHY. 


Oh,  parent,  fill  the  flowing  sock 
Until  it  doth  run  over. 

~t  /'E  is  the  wisest  man  who  keeps  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

(TP  Let  him  labor  and  plan,  but  hold  to  his  power  for  joy. 

“v3  Let  him  smile  at  his  pain  and  have  in  his  heart  no  guile, 

For  the  heart  of  a  boy  is  gain  and  the  lips  were  made  to  smile. 

What  shall  the  long  years  give  us  that  shall  not  pass  away  ? 

Wealth  and  honors  shall  leave  us— they  are  ours  for  but  a  day. 

Peril  and  care  and  trouble,  they  shall  not  always  annoy  ; 

We  shall  count  the  good  things  double  if  we  have  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

Hang  up  the  stocking  of  faith  and  it  shall  be  filled  with  cheer, 

Though  grief  and  its  wrath  attend  us  through  every  month  of  the  year- 
Take  the  world  as  it  comes  and  give  it  as  good  as  it  brings. 

Welcome  the  year  with  drums  and  the  heart  of  a  boy  that  sings. 

The  wrecks  of  life  are  a  doll  with  the  sawdust  gone  from  her  legs, 

A  Punch  with  his  nose  smashed  in  and  a  Judy  off  her  pegs, 

What  of  the  hobbies  we  rode  in  the  days  that  are  far  away  ? 

The  bugle-blast  of  a  boy  in  the  wantonness  of  play. 

Come,  thou  Hero,  and  fiddle  while  your  Rome  goes  down  in  a  blaze. 
Draw  your  pleasantest  picture  from  the  old-time  happy  days, 

Sit  in  memory’s  ashes,  in  the  wreck  of  your  broken  toys, 

And  laugh  that  you’re  living  and  loving,  with  the  heart  of  one  of  the  boys. 

—I  M.  Gregory,  in  Judge. 
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“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  also  fill  orders  for  the  English  work  enti¬ 
tled  “THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICK,”  H.  Greyville  Montgomery,  $2.00. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville  Ill. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Bock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Telephone  Building,  ST.  LOOIS,  mo. 
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Brick  flacliinery — Dry  Press  Process. 


Name.  Page. 

Brown,  F.  D . 514 

Chisholm, Boyd  &  White . 518,519 

Columbia  Manufacturing  Co . 517 

Pen  field  J.  W . 593 

Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co . 515 


Name.  Page. 

Simpson  Brick  Press  Co . 520 

Tower  Grove  Brick  &  Mach.  Wks..522 

U.  S.  Brick  Press  Works . 521 

Whitney,  H.  0 .  516 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 


Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co. ..581 


Anderson  F’y  &  Mach.  Wks . 596 

Baird  &  Son,  H.C . 578 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co . 574,  604 

Central  Machine  Works . 572 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 511,608 

Craycroft,  Benj . 576 

Creager’s  Sons,  Jonathan . 582 

Brake’s  Standard  Mach.  Wks . 570 

Eagle  Iron  Works . 569 

Fisher,  Wm . 592 

Fletcher,  S.  K . 587 

Frey-Sheckler  Co . 606,607 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 602 

Heiser  &  Co.,  J.  W . 601 

Kells  &  Sons . 578 

Michigan  Brick  &  T.  Mach.  Co . 584 

Means,  Jas.  &  Co . 576 

Newell  Universal  Mill  Co . 588 

Nolan,  Madden  &  Co . 584 


Ohio  Machine  Co . 572 

Penfield,  J.  W.  &  Son . 593,594 

Potts.  C.  &  A.  &  Co . 591,  599 

Raymond,  C.  W.  &  Co . 565 

Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Mach.  Co . 569 

Stevenson  &  Co . 564 

Stedman’s  Machine  Works . 583 

Steele,  J.  C . 579 

Tallcot  &  Co.,  W.  E . 572 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co . 586 

The  Fate-Gunsaullus  Co . 605 

The  Bonnot  Co . 600 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co . 610 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Manufacturing  Co . 597 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co . 603 

Wallace  Manufacturing  Co . 567,611 

Wellington  Machine  Co . 598 

Williams,  M.  F.  &  Co . 585 

Wiles,  A.  M.  &  W.  H . 583 


Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. 


Alsip,  Wm.  &  S.  H . 589 

Centinela  Brick  Kiln  &  Drier  Co . 525 

Chambers  Bros.  &  Co . 609 

Columbian  Pottery  &  Brick  Kiln 

Co . 579 

Eudaly,  W.  A . 523 

Morrison,  R.  B.  &  Co . 590 

Pike,  E.  M . 574 

Phillips,  S.  G . 571 

Reppell,  L.  H . 589 


Minerva  Dryer  Co . 569 

Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren . 524 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co . 527 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co . 585 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co . 528 

The  Sharer  Dryer  &  Cons'.r’ct’n  Co.512 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co . 526 

Wolff  Dryer  Co . 612 

Youngren,  P.  L . 580 

Yates,  Alfred . 573 


Brick  Yard  Supplies. 


Arnold,  D.  J.  C . 577 

Borden,  Selleck  &  Co . 576 

Buck,  J.  A . . . 571 

Coldewe,  G.  &  Co . 576 

Carnell,  Geo . 582 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . 588 

Mey,  F.  H.  C . 581 

Mock  Bros . 580 

Mershon,  W.  B.  &  Co . 513 

Mattson,  Isaac . 580 


Newton,  A.  H . 573 

Pickles  Chas . 573 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co . 575 

The  Ball  BeariugCar  Wheehfc  Mfg. 

Co . 582 

The  Harrington&King  Perforating 

Co . : . 513 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co . 583 

Wagoner,  M.  V.  B . 578 


Miscellaneous. 


Carlin’s  Sons, Thomas . . 

Chandler,  H.  C . 

. 587 

. 574 

Chandler  &  Taylor  Co . 

. 576 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 

. 575 

Clay  Shingle  Co . 

. 575 

Clayton,  William . 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works . 571 

Fiske,  Homes  &  Co . 

. 581 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.... 

. 579 

Ittner  Anthony . 

. 563 

Jackson  Bros . 

. . 576 

Kuntsman,  R . 574 

Main  Belting  Co . 586 


Nicoli,  C.  A . 578 

Nor  h  American  Phonograph  Co. ..575 

Overman  Wheel  Co . 578 

Ravenscroft  W.  S . 570 

The  British  Clay-Worker . 573 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co . 585 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 575 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co . 574 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co . 569 

The  Thurman  Fuel  Oil  Burner  Co..573 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 595 

Valley  Iron  Works . 570 

Westbrook  &  Wells . 575 

Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 
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RAYJWOHD’S 


DflYTO^mHIrlo.  1  BRICI^  ^VlflCHlflE 


The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machinery  is  astonishing 
the  World. 


fio.  1  COCQPOUriD  GEARED  PUG  JVULuLi. 


Brick  Machines, 
Gutting  'Tables, 

Bug  Mills, 

Revolving  Screens,  Etc. 


* 

t 


Disin  tegrators, 
Grushers, 

Dry  Bans, 
Re-Bress  es 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


A  new  brick  plant  will.be  erected  in 
the  near  future  at  Weatherly,  Pa. 

The  Monroe  I  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Donald  Bros.,  are  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  vitrified  brick  plant  at 
Atchison,  Kan. 

Good  men  out  of  employment  can 
find  situations  through  an  “ad.”  in  our 
“Wanted”  colums. 

The  Blaine  Ditch  &  Tile  Co.,  is  the 
name  of  a  new  firm  organized  at  Alli¬ 
ance,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000. 

G.  C.  Stoll,  of  Grant  Park,  Ill.,  writes 
that  they  are  still  operating  their  brick 
plant,  having  had  a  fine  business  the 
past  season. 

Damage  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  was 
caused  by  a  fire  which  started  in  the 
dryer  at  the  Weber-LaBahn  brick  plant 
at  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fire  in  the  kiln  shed  at  Bodgers, 
McDonald  &  Co’s  brick  plant  at  New 
Lexington,  Ohio,  caused  a  loss  of  several 
hundred  dollars. 

Chas.  T.  Woodruff,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Woodruff  Brick  Co.,  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  on  the  3rd  inst., 

T.  J.  Radcliffe,  of  University,  N.  D., 
contemplates  the  purchase  of  flower  pot 
machinery,  etc.,  for  a  small  plant  to  be 
located  near  his  town. 

The  Oskaloosa  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  are  contemplating  add¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  enameled  brick 
to  their  present  plant. 

H.  B.  Becker,  Herman  Benching  and 
others  are  the  incorporators  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Brick  &  Quarry  Co.,  a  new  en¬ 
terprise  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  subscriber  in  North  Carolina  wants 
to  purchase  some  iron  T.  rails,  and  de¬ 
sires  that  anyone  having  same  for  sale 
address  N.  C.,  care  this  office. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  will  improve  their  plant; 
among  other  things  they  will  build  a 
new  engine  and  boiler  house.  " 

The  Enterprise  Pottery,  at  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  has  been  purchased  by  Fred. 
J.  Parker,  who  will  at  once  repair  the 
plant  and  start  it  up  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  tile  factory  at  Brighton,  Iowa, 
formerly  owned  by  Andrews  Bros,  was 
purchased  at  sheriff’s  sale  by  Wilson  & 
Cresco,  who  are  making  arrangements 
to  operate  same. 

The  plant  of  the  McCoy  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  the  23rd  ult.  The  loss  is  $10,000, 
partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  rebuild. 

The  Sparta  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Sparta,  Mich.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  D.  M.  Warner,  of  Sparta, 
and  Henry  D.  Brown  and  Jas.  L.  David¬ 
son  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Jas.  Y.  Bose  a  brick  manufacturer  of 
Sharon,  Pa.,  has  leased  140  acres  of  good 
clay  land  near  Mahaffey,  Pa.,  and  con¬ 
templates  removing  his  plant  to  the 
latter  place  in  the  spring. 

The  immense  brick  and  terra  cotta 
plant  of  Wm.  Galloway,  Philadelphia, 
was  entirely  destroyed  the  30th  ult, 
entailing  a  loss  of  $100,000,  which  is 
fully  covered  by  insurance. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  &  Contract¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  are  in  the 
market  for  a  continuous  kiln  of  30  M. 
daily  capacity.  They  want  to  erect 
same  early  the  coming  spring. 

Jno.  T.  Scherpe,  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Enterprise  Brick  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  committed  suicide  Nov.  22. 
His  business  affairs  were  in  good  shape 
and  it  is  supposed  he  was  driven  to  the 
deed  by  domestic  troubles. 

Jos.  Hermann,  a  well  known  brick 
manufacturer  died  at  his  home  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Her¬ 
mann  was  closely  identified  with  the 
building  interests  of  that  city  and  did 
much  to  promote  its  growth. 

John  Randall,  of  Mio,  Mich.,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  fine  bed  of  clay,  which  he  has 
had  tested.  The  same  makes  a  fine 
white  brick,  equal  to  the  Milwaukee 
product,  and  Mr.  B.  is  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  brick  plant. 

Peter  Frederick  Spahr,  one  of  the 
prominent  brick  manufacturers  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
city  on  the  7th.  inst.,  in  his  55th.  year. 
Mr.  Spahr  had  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  the  better  part  of 
his  life. 

A.  C.  Spahr  formerly  of  Fernbank, 
Pa.,  writes  that  the  new  plant  at  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  which  was  started  last  spring, 
and  of  which  he  is  president  has  been 
running  full  force  all  summer.  They 


are  using  a  Henry  Martin  machine  with 
a  capacity  of  40,000.  The  prospects  for 
next  season  are  very  flattering  and  they 
are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a 
dry  press  machine. 

The  Lehigh  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile 
works  has  closed  down,  presumably  for 
the  winter.  It  was  their  purpose  to  run 
all  winter,  if  their  employes  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  slight  reduction  in  wages.  This 
the  men  refused  to  do,  hence  the  shut 
down. 

The  Whippany  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 
Co.,  whose  main  office  will  be  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  The  plant 
will  be  located  at  Whippany,  N.  J. 
Tadelbert  Dunham  of  Plainfield,  is  in¬ 
terested. 

S.  K.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  reports 
the  following  sales  this  month.-  A 
complete  heavy  steam  Quaker  brick¬ 
making  outfit,  including  engine  and 
boiler  at  Elwood,  Ind  ;  two  Quaker  ma¬ 
chines  in  Illinois,  one  in  Texas  and  one 
in  Mississippi. 

Willis  H.  Lawrence,  Milton,  Pa.,  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  he  will  erect  works  in  the 
spring  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  Lawrence  Patent  Clay  Fence 
Post,  and  thinks  the  prospects  are  good 
for  the  rapid  introduction  of  the  posts 
in  that  section. 

Clay  which  is  thought  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality  has  been  discovered  on 
the  property  of  W.  W.  Ward,  at  Whit¬ 
ney,  Fla.  If  expectations  are  realized  a 
brick  plant  will  be  erected.  J.  H.  Curry 
of  Ocala,  Fla.,  is  superintending  the 
testing  of  the  clay. 

The  death  of  Hon.  D.  W.  Connolly, 
president  of  the  Scranton,  (Pa.)  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  occurred  at  his  home  on 
Main  street  on  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly  was  a  very  active  business  men 
and  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in 
Lackawanna  county. 

T.  F.  Marder  of  Winterset,  Iowa,  in 
sending  subscription  says,  “I  am  57 
years  old,  and  have  worked  in  clay 
since  I  was  big  enough  to  roll  a  marble, 
but  find  the  Clay-Worker  teaches  me 
many  things  about  clay  and  the  best 
method  of  handling  it  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  result.” 

Meckler  &  Co.,  of  Callahan,  Fla., 
in  a  recent  letter  say  that  they 
have  considerable  trouble  in  diy- 
ing  their  brick.  They  have  a  bluish 
Continued  on  Page  568. 
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Special  Bricks 


I4xi6inx5ft.  long-;  weight  1,265  lbs.  Made  of  Fire 
Clay,  for  one  of  our  customers.  We  illustrate  this  Solid 
Block  of  Clay  to  show  the  wide  range  of  work  the  Won¬ 
der  Brick  Machines  are  capable  of  performing. 


The  Little,  Intermediate  and  Big  Wonder  Machines 
issue  a  Single  Bar  of  clay  2x4x8  inches  at  25,000,  40,000 
and  75,000  per  day  of  ten  (10)  hours,  which  are  cut  by 
Cunningham’s  Improved  Single  Bar  Automatic  Cutter 
without  swelling  or  straining  the  Bar  of  Clay,  permitting 
us  to  make  and  cut  brick  from  clay  of  the  most  tender 
nature  automatically. 

The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co., 

See  back  inside  cover  page.  FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings. 

( Continued  from  I  age  566.) 
joint  clay,  thickly  interspersed  with  red 
and  yellow  particles,  which  has  a  fine 
*  grain  and  makes  a  very  hard,  strong 
brick,  but  they  crack  badly  if  exposed 
to  sun  or  wind  when  first  made, and  they 
are  thinking  of  putting  in  an  artificial 
dryer  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

S.  K.  Fletcher,  successor  to  Fletcher 
&  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  says  business 
in  his  line  is  looking  up  and  he  feels 
very  much  encouraged  regarding  trade 
for  the  coming  season.  Mr.  Fletcher 
will  soon  have  out  a  new  and  attractive 
catalogue,  showing  all  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  clayworking  appliances. 

J.  C.  Stribling,  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  writes 
us  that  he  is  in  the  market  for  a  small 
dry  house  and  an  improved  brick  and 
tile  kiln.  Mr.  S.  says  his  business  has. 
been  steadily  increasing  every  year  and 
he  has  to  make  the  improvements  so 
that  he  can  keep  up  with  the  orders. 
He  has  a  fine  bed  of  clay  and  wants  to 
manufacture  tile  and  sewer  pipe  as  well 
as  brick. 

A  Pacific  Coast  subscriber  writes  that 
they  want  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
experienced  man  to  take  charge  of  their 
plant.  They  have  a  clay  that  is  giving 
them  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  is  strong  and 
plastic  in  character,  there  being  five 
distinct  stratas,  which  together  aggregate 
nearly  15  feet  in  thickness.  The  top 
and  bottom  being  very  light  in  color, 
smooth  and  very  strong;  the  middle 
stratas  are  darker,  more  mixed  in  their 
nature,  one  being  joint  clay,  and  the 
other  having  some  traces  of  iron.  In 
the  lot  there  is  a  little  hard  material 
that  does  not  readily  grind  fine,  and 
they  think  their  difficulty  comes  from 
the  little  lumps  left  in  this  material.  A 
competent  man  experienced  in  hand¬ 
ling  such  clays  and  capable  of  managing 
twenty  or  thirty  men  successfully,  can 
secure  a  good  permanent  situation  by 
addressing  “Sunset,”  care  this  office. 

Some  days  since,  when  in  St.  LouiS( 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the 
four  mould  machine  built  by  the  Ross- 
Keller  Co.  This  press,  like  the  large 
six  mould  press,  has  the  “Triple  press¬ 
ure”  movement,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
will,  as  soon  as  known,  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  machines  made  in  this 
country.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
open  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access  for  lubri¬ 
cation  and  adjustment,  runs  easy,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  machines 


we  have  ever  seen.  It  makes  the  finest 
quality  of  face  brick  and  is  so  arranged 
that  Edge  and  Roman  brick,  and  all 
kinds  of  shapes  can  be  made,  the 
change  from  one  form  to  another  being 
made  in  a  few  minutes  time.  The 
Ross-Keller  Co.  built  this  press  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  great  demand  for  a  smaller 
machine  with  their  triple  pressure 
movement.  If  you  want  a  press  go  and 
see  this.  It  will  pay  you. 

C.  J.  Edwards,  Sec’y  of  the  Newberg 
(Ore.)  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  writes :  “Enclosed  find  $2.00  for 
one  year’s  subscription  to  Clay-Worker, 
and  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
sample  copy  we  received.  We  have 
thoroughly  examined  same  and  feel  we 
cannot  get  along  without  it,  even  here 
in  Oregon.  We  are  at  present  investi¬ 
gating  the  subject  of  drying  our  brick, 
which  are  dry  press,  in  a  dryer  before 
putting  them  in  the  kiln.  Kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us  what  has  been  the  result  of  such 
a  process  with  a  very  tender  or  strong 
clay.” 

To  attain  success— true  success — you 
must  be  enthusiastically  interested  in 
your  work.  The  pleasure  of  its  pursuit 
has  always  been  its  best  reward. — Ex. 

There  are  many  advertisers  who 
believe  that  an  ad  is  known  by  the 
company  it  keeps. — Ex. 

OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 


Trade  continues  good  at  the  brick 
and  sewer  pipe  works,  and  they  all  look 
for  a  general  advance  in  the  price  of 
clay  products  early  in  the  new  year. 

Owing  to  rises  in  the  Ohio  River  in 
November,  about  4,000,000  brick  and 
several  barges  of  sewer  pipe  were  sent 
by  water  to  Southern  markets.  When 
the  river  is  navigable,  this  region  has 
practically  a  monopoly  on  the  Southern 
trade  on  account  of  this  cheap  means  of 
transportation. 

On  Nov.  5th  the  boiler  of  Congo  Fire 
Clay  Works,  located  at  Empire,  Ohio, 
exploded  with  terrific  force  and  badly 
wrecked  the  plant.  The  boiler  was,  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  carried  150 
yards  and  landed  quite  a  distance  from 
shore  in  the  river.  The  accident  oc¬ 
curring  at  the  noon  hour,  the  works 
were  deserted  and  no  one  was  injured. 

There  is  some  talk  of  the  Markle  Fire 
Clay  Works  of  Toronto,  being  bought 
in  by  several  of  the  large  sewer  pipe 
manufacturers  of  that  place.  This 


works  will  be  offered  at  Receiver’s  Sale 
early  in  January. 

The  Sewer  Pipe  Exchange  has  rooms 
in  the  Goucher  Block  in  Toronto.  The 
officers  of  this  organization  are  J.  W. 
Roller,  president ;  E.  E.  Francy,  secre¬ 
tary  and  R.  M.  Francy  treasurer.  It 
has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  and 
is  made  the  headquarters  of  all  the 
sewer  pipe  firms  in  and  about  Toronto. 
The  rooms  are  elegantly  fitted  and  fur¬ 
nished,  and  it  is  a  great  resort  of  the 
patrons  of  the  members  as  well  as  all 
sewer  pipe  men  from  other  regions. 
They  have  a  reading  room,  card  room, 
billiard  room,  gymnasium  and  room  for 
business  meetings.  These  rooms  were 
occupied  Nov.  27th  and  28th- by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  firms  from  all  the  works  in 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  endeavoring  to  form  a  combi¬ 
nation,  and  it  is  claimed  the  chances 
for  the  long  sought  combination  are 
very  good.  They  adjourned  to  meet 
again  the  second  week  of  December, 
when  several  important  committees 
will  be  ready  to  report. 

Three  large  brick  works  in  this  valley 
were  destroyed  by  fire  inside  of  forty- 
eight  hours. 

The  Rocky  Side  Fire  Brick  Works, 
one. of  the  seven  large  brick  plants  of 
the  Mack  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  Cumberland, 
W.  Va.,  and  their  best  equipped  and 
most  modern  plant  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  Dec. 
1st.  Machinery  and  all  is  a  total  loss, 
which  amounts  to  $40,000.  The  insur¬ 
ance  was  $18,000.  The  works  will  be  at 
once  rebuilt  of  iron, so  as  to  be  absolutely 
fire  proof. 

On  the  morning  of  December  3rd., 
the  upper  works  of  the  Park  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  of  Freedom,  Pa.,  was  totally  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  that  same  morning  the 
paving  brick  works  of  the  Brady’s  Run 
Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  was 
also  completely  destroyed. 

Buckeye. 


To  secure  an  advantage  over  a  com 
petitor,  use  twice  as  much  advertising 
space. — Ex. 

The  way  to  fame  is  like  the  way  to 
heaven — through  much  tribulation. — 

Sterne. 

For  experienced  help  see  the  “Want¬ 
ed,  For  Sale,  Etc.”  columns. 

A  man  ODe  time  a  good  thing  had 
Which  people  would  have  prized, 

But  he  never  sold  a  single  one, 

For  he  never  advertised.  —Exchang 


■J  BAKER--* 
RANDOLPH 
COMPANY. 


DESIGNERS, 

ENGRAVERS, 

ELECTROTYPERS 


PRINTERS 
BINDERS. 
BLANK  BOOKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  U.S.A 


'w  leaves,  myriads  of  them,  will 
turn  M greet tttdll msi^PfTorn  of  the  new  year,  fast  approach¬ 
ing,  with'  its  tnuSpul  encouragement,  its  promises  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  its  proclamation  of  general  amnesty  to  commercial 
offenders  and  forgiveness  for  past  offenses 

Among  the  new  leaves  turned  over  will  be  ma 
ing  a  determination  for  better  and  more  effectiv 
advertising,  and  a  higher  grade  of  illustrations  and 
work.  Believing  in  the  wisdom  and  practicability! 
resolution,  and  that  the  coming  year  will  bring  fres 
every  interest,  we  are  led  to  invite  anew  the  attention 


evinc- 

eneral 


T  Clay  Worker  to  our  com- 
of  illustrations  by  Half-Tone, 
raving,  and  the  printing  and 


the  readers  and  patrons  of  Tj 
plete  facilities  for  the 
Zinc  Etching  and 
binding  of  fine  cat; 

If  YOU  are  resoJJ^^||^^rn  over  a  NEW  LEAF  or  keep 
the  one  you  have  funS^fjpt^in  the  past,  we  would  gladly 
assist  you  in  any  waylrna  every  way  with  information  as 
to  methods,  processes  and  prices  that  would  insure  you  a 
satisfactory/result. 


ish  you  a  Merry  Chri 
New  Year. 


Happy  and 


^  BAKER' 
gg,  RAMDOLP/i 
'^COMPANY 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  re  k:  e  r  . 
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RIGHTS  AND  LIABILITIES  UNDER 
CONDITIONAL  SALE  OF  BRICK 
PRESS. 


A  brick  press  was  sold  under  a  contract  con¬ 
taining  the  following  stipulations  :  “It  Is 
understood  and  agreed  that  the  title  to  and 
right  of  possession  of  said  brick  press  remain 
vested  in  the  party  of  the  first  part  absolutely 
until  the  whole  of  the  purchase  price  is  fully 
paid  by  the  party  of  the  second  pait  as  here¬ 
with  provided ;  and  it  is  further  understood 
and  agreed  that  the  accepting  of  notes  by  the 
party  of  the  first  part  as  evidence  of  said  in¬ 
debtedness  shall  not  be  taken  as  payment  of 
said  purchase  money  until  said  notes  are  fully 
paid.”  The  seller  simply  agreed  to  place  the 
press  on  board  cars  at  Cleveland, Ohio, addressed 
to  the  purchaser.  The  contract  was  dated  May 
20,  and  the  press  was  shipped,  at  Cleveland, 
July  16.  An  action  was  subsequently  bought 
by  the  seller  to  recover  the  press,  he  alleging 
its  wrongful  detention  by  the  purchaser.  A 
counterclaim  was  set  up  by  the  purchaser, 
based  upon  the  delay  in  shipping  the  press. 
He  sought  to  prove  that  immediately  after 
signing  the  contract  he  tore  down  the  old 
buildings,  and  dismantled  his  brickyard,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  manufacture  brick  to 
supply  his  trade,  and  fill  contracts  already 
made,  and  thus  lost  the  profit  on  the  same. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota,  in  pass¬ 
ing  upon  the  case  (Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.  v. 


Marshall,  59  Northwestern  Reporter  728)  holds 
that,  where,  in  an  action,  the  seller  makes  a 
claim  against  the  purchaser  for  damages  for 
detention,  the  latter  may  plead  and  prove  a 
counterclaim,  arising  out  of  the  same  trans¬ 
action,  against  such  claim  for  damages.  But 
damages  which  are  not  the  direct  or  natural 
result  of  the  party’s  default,  but  of  intervening 
and  exceptional  causes,  are  consequential,  and 
are  only  recoverable  against  such  party  when 
it  is  shown  that  he  knew  or  ought  to  have 
known  or  foreseen  that  such  causes  or  con¬ 
ditions  did  or  would  likely  exist,  and  so  may 
be  considered  to  have  contracted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  or  in  contemplation  of  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  assuming  the  delay  in  shipping  un¬ 
reasonable,  it  is  held  that  the  purchaser  in 
this  case  was  not  entitled  to  prove,  in  support 
of  his  counterclaim  for  damages  for  the  delay 
in  shipping,  that  soon  after  giving  his  order 
for  the  press  he  disabled  himself  from  the  fur¬ 
ther  manufacture  of  brick  in  the  old  way,  or 
that  he  did  not  have  on  hand  sufficient  brick 
to  supply  his  trade  during  the  ensuihg  sixty 
days,  or  to  fill  contracts  for  that  time,  or  that 
he  had  any  contracts  to  be  filled,  in  the  absence 
of  any  showing  that  the  seller  of  the  press 
knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  such 
damages  would  be  necessary  or  provident  or 
would  be  made. 

The  damage  to  the  purchaser  of  the  press  was 
consequental,  not  flowing  directly  or  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  seller’s  alleged  default,  but  from 
changes  made  by  the  purchaser  himself.  They 


were  neither  the  direct  result  of  the  seller’s 
default,  nor,  upon  the  facts  shown,  were  they 
the  result  of  any  condiiions  known  to  the  sel¬ 
ler  of  the  machine  when  he  made  the  contract- 
Under  these  circumstances,  such  consequental 
damages  were  not  provable  against  him.  J udg- 
ment  from  the  seller  is,  therefore,  by  the  court 
affirmed. 


FREE!  FREE!  FREE! 

The  Latest  Novelty  in  the  Book  Line 
Sent  to  You  Free. 

The  passenger  department  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad, 
have  issued  one  of  the  quaintest  little 
publications  ever  put  out  by  a  railroad 
company,  under  the  title  of  “C.,  H.  &  D. 
Chap  Book.”  It  is  printed  on  hand  fin¬ 
ished  paper,  with  ragged  edges,  and  in 
two  colors,  and  abounds  in  odd  conceits. 
While  the  cost  of  getting  out  such  a  pub¬ 
lication  is  very  considerable,  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  everybody 
along  the  line,  and  on  receipt  of  your 
name  and  address,  together  with  5  cents 
in  postage  stamps  to  pay  for  postage,  etc., 
same  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 

This  book  will  contain  a  complete  story 
each  month,  written  by  the  best  authers 
of  the  day,  and  will  prove  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  home  and  fireside. 

The  supply  of  the  frst  issue  is  limited, 
and  if  you  desire  a  copy,  send  in  your 
name  and  address,  enclosing  stamps  at 
once  to 

C.,  H.  &  D.  Chap  Book  Department, 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  <fc  Dayton  Railroad, 
Carew  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OLVED  AT  LAST.  The  problem  of 

drying  brick  on 
theDOWN  DRAFT  principle  brought 
to  perfection ;  results  are  wonderful. 
For  circular  containing  full  information, 
address, 

HINERVA  DRYER  CO., 

Minerva,  Ohio. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Pattent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  disintegrators  of  differen 
makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  upright  engine. 

One  6x8  upright  engine. 

One  pair  I4xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-con  d  engine. 

One  10x16  slide-valve  engine. 

One  12x24  slide-valve  engine. 

One  16x30  slide-valve  engine. 

One  18x30  riding  cut-off  engine. 

Two  pair  mining  engines.  . 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction,  5-mch 
discharge.  .  . 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction,  4-inch 
discharge.  . 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  4-inch  suction 
3-lnch  discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  3-inch  suction 
2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  pumps. 

One  Gates  rock  crusher. 

Two  builder’s  hoisting  engines,  with  boilers. 

One  portable  engine  and  boiler  on  wheels. 

Eight  stationary  boilers,  different  sizes. 

Two  hydraulic  elevators. 

One  Steam  elevator. 

A  big  lot  of  large  pipe,  valves,  etc  ;  also,  shafting, 
pulleys,  hangers,  belting  and  supplies  of  every 
_  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 

Schoellhorn- Albrecht  Machine  Co., 

10  tf  d  609  and  610  North  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required. 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 


We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER. 


-INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

“NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 

BUT  HOW  GOOD. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED.  A  lot  of  sixteen  pound  T  rails. 

Address,  quoting  price.  N.  Carolina, 
12  1  d.  Care  of  “Clay- Worker.” 


PARTIES  wishing  services  of  expert  in  dry 
press  process  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
new  or  the  reconstruction  of  old  works,  at  a  fair 
remuneration,  please  address  Pbess, 

8  tf  d  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


WANTED.  An  Eastern  agent  to  sell  Machinery 
for  complete  dry  press  hrlck  plants. 
Address,  Box  30, 

12  1  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  To  buy  a  stamp  press  for  making 
flower  pots.  Address, 

Missoula  Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

12  1  d  Missoula,  Mont. 


FOR  SALE.  One  7  ft.  Eagle  Iron  Works  Dry 
Pan.  One  F.  D.  Cummer  Son  &  Co.  Clay 
Dryer,  No.  3.  Both  in  good  order.  Only  been  in 
use  a  few  months.  Messenger  &  Raney, 

12  3  d  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE.  Mansfield  Pressed  Brick  Co.  Plant. 

19  acres  of  land.  Good  clay,  Machinery, 
Dryer  and  four  Kilns.  Best  location  in  Ohio. 
Will  he  sold  at  a  bargain. 

J.  P.  Rommel,  Receiver, 

12  1  d  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


HERE  IS  YOUR  BARGAIN.  A  “Lion”  style 
Dry  Press,  practically  as  good  as  new,  at 
12,000  less  than  factory  price.  Address, 

F.  A.  H., 

12  1  p  P.  O.  Box  402,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Also 
entire  tilemakers  outfit  at  Melvin,  Ill.,  which 
may  be  operated  there  or  removed  therefrom. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

12  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Complete  Brickyard  out¬ 
fit,  consisting  of  a  good  four-mold  “Simpson” 
Brick  Press;  Four-mould  Andrus  Brick  Press, 
comparatively  new ;  two  two-mould  beater,  stiff 
mud  machines,  disintegrator;  pulley  wheels; 
line  shafts,  and  all  necessary  equipments  for  a 
first-class  brickyard.  Reason  for  selling,  out  of 
clay.  Address,  Thad.  Smith, 

12  4  d  No.  4029  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  35  pieces  of  flanged  spiral  riveted 
5-inch  pipe  with  returns,  double  gate  valve, etc. 
A  complete  dryer.  Price  $100  00.  I  Potts  Disintegra¬ 
tor,  $90.00  ;  Martin  machine,  $75  00  ;  26  feet  2%  in. 
shafting  with  3  pulleys,  42,  30  and  42,  and  3  post 
hangers,  $50.00.  Address,  J.  H.  Kennebrew, 

11 1  lp  m  Columbus,  Miss. 


WANTED  SITUATION.  By  experienced  man. 

Can  take  entire  charge  of  plant.  Thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  fire,  red,  and 
other  clay  brick ;  tile  blocks,  pipe,  building,  pav¬ 
ing  and  other  goods.  Up  or  down  draft  an  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns,  and  the  building  or  refitting  of  old 
plants.  Can  give  the  best  of  reference.  Address, 

Box  29, 

12  1  p  Care  of  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  A  brick  and  tile  works,  contairflng 
10%  acres  of  land.  Clay  suitable  for  pavers, 
front  and  common  brick,  and  tile.  60  h.p.  engine, 
80  h.  p.  boiler,  line  shafting,  elevator,  one  stiff 
mud  machine,  25,000  capacity ;  one  dry  press. 
Hacking  houses,  300,000  capacity.  One  Morrison 
Kiln,  one  Pike  Kiln.  Two  five  room  houses,  barn 
and  other  buildings.  Everything  complete. 
Horses  and  mules,  carts,  wagons.  Works  in  good 
running  order.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  if  sold 
at  once.  Its  a  good  paying  business,  suitable  for 
two,  one  builder  and  contractor,  and  one  to  run 
works.  For  any  information,  write  Box  187, 

12  3  c  Shreveport,  La. 
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W.  S.  Ravcnscr  oft, 

LOCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  information  furnished. 

Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff'  brick  right  at 
your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  Write  me. 

W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E., 

—  - Ridgway,  Penn. 
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Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


save  coal  }  By  {{eduGiDg  Your  Steem  Consumption 

Make  Money  )  33  z.3  per  cent. 


DRAKE’S  , 
5TANDAR  D 
MACHINE  WK’5. 
C.T.  DRAKE  PROP. 


0FFICE8.SALES  ROOM 

298-300 

JACKSON  BOULEVARD 


THE:  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 
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Single  $  duplex  Pumps. 

/\orizo/'Jtal  an  d  Vertical  Puyv\p,5. 
pesr4>e5i^r\  8{  Workmanship. 
Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


FOR  SALE.  Chambers  C.  C.  D.  Brick  Machine 
with  crusher  ;  good  order. 

Law  &  Deveny, 

11  tf  d  Chester,  Pa. 


ENAMEL  GLAZED  BRICKS.  Foreman  and 
glaze  and  color  maker  seeks  employment. 
Best  hard  once  burn,  white  and  all  colors;  also 
majolicas. 

TERRA  COTTA  AND  FAIENCE  (Architectural). 

Foreman,  draughtsman  and  glaze  and  color 
maker,  seeks  employment;  20  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  P.  Norman,  4155  Eaglefield  St., 

11  2  c  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INCOMPARABLE  ECONOMY 

efficiency  and  safety.  - - 


Fords,  N.  J.,  April  9th,  1894. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips  • 

Dear  Sir— I  refer  you  to  the  indicator  dia¬ 
grams,  showing  a  vacuum  of  5—5,  5,pds.  You 
can  easily  see  that  the  fans  will  create  a  vacu¬ 
um. 

The  vacuum  pump  was  not  employed — 
neither  did  any  cooling  water  assist  to  draw 
the  exhaust  steam  through  the  pipes. 

You  may  refer  to  me  for  full  explanation. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

H.  Raabe,  M.  E. 


Dear  Sirs: 

The  above  shows  5  lbs  of  vacuum,  and  more  may  be  obtained  in  winter.  Mr.  Raabe  also 
reports  that  it  cost  16  h.  p.  to  drive  the  fans,  but  the  5  lbs  of  vacuum,  due  to  their  use,  aided  the 
16  in.  di.  “Corliss”  engine  to  the  extent  of  16.65  h.  p.,  and  the  5%  lbs  18.33  h.  p. 

Yours  truly,  S.  G.  Phillips. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 


The  Effective  Utilization 
Of  Exhaust  Steam 
A  Specialty. 


“And  Met  the  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 

Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  :— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  us  under 
your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction  and  met 
the  requirements  in  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried 
uniformly  without  cracks.  Yours  respectfully, 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mgr. 


“I  think  you  have  the  Dryer  the  brick  people  are  looking  for.”— Jno.  C. 
Gibson,  superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works,  Richmond,  \  a.,  thus  writes  alter  having 
their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  formerly  required,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  fans  inside;  and  the  manager  writes,  also  recently:  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  very 
dry — the  best  by  great  odds  of  any  in  the  market — the  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up 
very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance.” 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  As'K.r„L,  161  Grand  St..  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


FOR  SALE.  i“Little  Wonder”  brick  machine, 
guarenteed  capacity  20,000  per  diem  ;  at  a  big 
bargain.  Apply  to  Borchardt  &  Fendig. 

9  4c  Brunswick  Ga. 


SEND  your  Chicago  collections  and  legal  bus¬ 
iness  to  Sayler  &  Frazer,  Attorneys  at  Law's 
171  LaSalle  St.,  (N.  Y.  Life  Building)  Chicago,  Ills., 
6  12  L 


FOR  SALE.  Several  Miller  hand  presses  for  re¬ 
presing  Standard  press  brick.  All  in  good 
working  order.  Address  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bro., 

10  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  Sale.  Brick  yard  at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Large  bank  of  clay;  Pallet  yard;  fifty-horse¬ 
power  engine.  Sold  on  easy  terms;  nearest  yard 
thirty  miles;  have  lots  of  business;  reasons  for 
selling,  poor  health.  Address  Box  1. 
lltfd  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  At  easy  terms,  brick  plant  in  a 
prosperous  town  of  Iowa,  located  on  four 
railroads.  Good  clay  and  good  demand.  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  shape.  State  will  use  1,000,000 
brick  next  season.  Address,  Cedar, 

lltfd  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


WANTED.  To  purchase  a  dry  press  of  the 
Whittaker  make  second-hand,  in  good  re¬ 
pair  ;  also  dry  pan.  Address  L.  C.  Barnes, 

7  6c  Bloomington,  Ill. 


ENAMELER.  I  will  undertake  to  enamel  in 
white  or  colors,  “not  slip  and  glaze,”  any 
bricks  made  of  clay.  Proof  given  without  charge. 
Only  reliable  firms  will  be  treated  with  by 
10  3  cm  Box  25,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


J.  TV  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


SIDING  FllflCHINE. 


BUCK  WINS. 


Buck’s  Title  to  Patent  No. 
301,087  sustained  by  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
Nov.  7,  1894,  in 
Newton  vs.  Rider. 


Purchasers  of  Buck’s  ma¬ 
chines  cannot  be  sued  by 
Newton. 

All  otbei  patents  formerly 
owned  by  the  Newtons  were 
sold  at  a  Receiver’s  sale  and 
are  now  owned  by  J.  A.  Buck, 
who  is  also  the  only  party 
authorized  to  use  a  spring- 
controlled  feed-rack. 

Those  who  purchase  Cham¬ 
pion  machines  from  any  party 
other  than  J.  A.  Buck  render 
themselves  liable  to  a  suit  for 
infringement  and  damages. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  St.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  Situation  January  1st,  as  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  practical  brickmaker,  who  has 
put  in  a  number  of  large  plants,  understand  the 
dry  press,  stiff  and  soft  mud  process.  Can  give 
the  best  of  references  as  to  character,  integrity 
and  ability,  would  take  SI, 000  stock  in  a  No.l 
Company.  Address,  Reliable, 

11  2  2p  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  Very  cheap.  Two  Clay  Pulverizers 
in  a  No.  1  order.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls.  One 
four-mould  Dry  Press.  One  Clay  Elevator.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  Pulleys.  A  great  bargain,  if  sold  together. 

Address,  M.  F.  W.  &  Co. 

2  tfd  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  soft  clay  steam  power  brick 
machine  at  Dunbar,  Pa.  One  No.  6  brick 
machine  with  side  cut  board  delivery  table  and 
side  cut  die,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  One  No.  6  brick 
machine  with  board  delivery  table  and  die  and 
crusher,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  All  for  sale  cheap. 
Write  for  particulars.  Nolan,  Madden  &  Co., 

11  tf  d  Rushville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  7  Tile  Machine  with 
dies  from  3  to  8  in.  and  endless  belt  cut-off 
table.  Machine  is  new  and  in  Chicago.  Write  for 
price.  Nolan,  Madden  &  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh,  Receiver, 

11  tf  d  Rushville,  Ind. 


SITUATION  WANTED.  By  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  posted  in  the  manufacture  of  front 
and  ornamental  and  common  brick  by  either  the 
dry  clay  or  plastic  clay  methods.  Have  held  the 
position  as  superintendent  and  foreman  of  three 
of  the  largest  brick  works  in  N.  Y.  State. 

Address  Box  24, 

10  3  e  Care  Clay-Worker 


10  3  c 
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PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  FOR  SALE.  The  con¬ 
trolling  stock  in  The  Logan  Granite  Clay  Co., 
Logan,  Ohio,  (Hocking  Valley),  manufacturers  of 
the  best  paving  brick  in  the  West ;  clays  suitable 
for  fire  brick  and  proofing  and  sewer  pipe.  First- 
class  machinery,  Iron  Clad  Dryer  and  cars.  Own¬ 
ers  of  this  stock  have  other  business,  requiring  all 
their  attention.  An  established  growing  business 
at  a  bargain.  W.  A.  Adams 

N.  E.  Cor.  8th  and  Plumb  Sts., 

10  5  c  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DO  NOT  BUY  *  -  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

mm  BRICK  MACHINE 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


TO  NEW  BRICK  MAKERS.  you  want  to  save 

money,  and  make  money  by  making  brick, 
you  must  know  what  your  clay  will  do  under  the 
best  skilled  treatment.  If  you  will  send  a  genuine 
sample  of  your  clay  to  me,  say  15  to  50  pounds, 
freight  pre  paid,  I  will  make  a  true  test  of  it  and 
send  you  a  sample  brick.  If  you  want  a  kiln 
made,  set  and  burned,  after  I  know  your  clay  to 
be  good,  I  will  make  and  burn  a  kiln  for  you  on 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  before  I  take  your  case. 
No  test  and  opinion  of  clay  will  be  made  for  less 
than  five  dollars.  Address  J.  W.  Crary,  Jr., 
Bluff  Springs,  Fla.  Refer  to  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

10  tf  d 


A  PARTY  with  135,000  cash  wishes  to  meet  with 
some  one  with  like  amount  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  tile.  Has  several  new 
paxems  on  roofing  tile  which  will  be  put  into  the 
firm  without  charge,  and  has  an  option  on  suitable 
clay  lands  for  the  purpose,  for  a  nominal  price, 
situated  in  Illinois  near  Chicago.  Would  like  to 
associate  with  a  good  business  man  to  attend  to 
office,  but  would  prefer  a  practical  clay  man,  as 
advertiser  could  attend  to  office  himself. 

10  3  c  Box  21  Care  Clay- Worker. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  eheap  for 
cash : 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Bucyrus  Crusher. 

One  Hoosier  Crusher. 

One  Cunnineham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in 
good  order. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order.  The  Decattjr  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

8  tf  d  Decatur,  Ill. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  501. 


HOLIDAY  EXCURSIONS. 


FORT  WAYNE,  CINCINNATI 


AND 

LOUISYILLE  R.  R. 

(Natural  Gas  Route), 

WILL  SELL  FOR  THE 

Cliristnias  add  NewYearfloiidays, 

Excursion  Tickets  between  all  Stations  on  its 
own  and  Connecting  Lines,  at  the  very 
low  rate  of 


FARE  FOR  THE 

ROUND  TRIP. 


Tickets  will  be  sold  on  December  24,  25 
and  31,  1894,  and  January  1,  1895,  limited 
going  to  date  of  sale,  and  good  returning 
up  to  and  including  January  2,  1895. 

For  tickets,  rates,  time  and  general  in¬ 
formation,  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  tbe 
above  route,  or  address 

C.  F.  DAI.T, 
General  Passenger  Agent. 
H.  C.  PARKER, 

Traffic  Manager, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


REPRESSES. 


•••• 

i-pHIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5'  0  in  operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


226*236  Abbey  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Brick  jilPHEs = 


T He  “HJHX"  Brick  Mhchihe 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  In  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paying  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  It  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
Investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MRCHIN6  CO., 

MA.N"OTA.OTVISERS, 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &.  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  >  lV/rirlHIci-nrM't  r'tV',  4  .-v 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  J  1VL  lGlULIfctpJOlL,  UIllO 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


Ohio  Machine  Co., 


The  C  iv  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Thp  V  ATFR  improved 

1  llv  I  A  1  L/O  DOWN  DRAFT 


KILN. 


For  Burning  All  Kinds 
of  Brick. 


Both  Round  and  Square  Kilns. 
Fully  Protected  by  Patents. 


o 


THIS  Kiln  has  worked  its  way  to 
to  the  front  by  results,  which  is 
the  highest  test  of  merit. 


ALFRED  YRTES, 

Johnsonburg,  Penn., 

or  W.  N.  PIKE, 

flalden,  Hass. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Get  Our  Descriptive  Circular  and  References. 


GHRRIPIOII  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable.  ' 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

^  HAVFPgTPAW  n.  Y . 


NOTICE 


To  Brickmakers,  Dealers 
and  Others . 


Any  person  purchasing  Champion 
machines  fr<  m  other  than  the  above, 
render  themselves  liable  to  damages, 
as  no  other  person  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  said  machines. 


1  he  suit  brought  against  one  of  my  purchasers  by  Buck  has  been  abandoned ,  and  suits  are  now  being 
brought  by  me  against  users  of  Buck  Machines  as  infringers  of  my  patents.  A.  H.  NEWTON 


TIE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER  CO., 

Designers,  Contractors  and  Engineers,  Fuel  Oil  Equipment, 


GFNERAL  OFFICES:  35  and  36  Cordova  Building, 


TOHN  S3,  'T'XT'U'raavIA.iT.  Englnesr. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


For  stationary  Boilers,  Brick  Kilns,  Locomotives  a 

No  Smoke.  jS 


we  aie  not  connected  win 
any  oilier  Oil  Burger  Company. 

The  only  perfect  Crude  Oil  Burner  on 
the  market.  The  cheapest  and  best.  Ab¬ 
solutely  smokeless.  It  is  Economical.  Re¬ 
liable.  Requires  no  expert  to  manage. 
Cheaper  than  Coal.  It  perfectly  atomizes 
the  oil  with  the  air  and  steam. 

MAKES  LESS  NOISE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BURNER. 

1  all  Steam  Plants.  No  soot.  No  Sparks. 
Odor. 


TRY  OCR  IMPROVED  BURNER  IN  YOUR.  KILNS. 


- Write  for  Prices. - - 

J.  A.  BOLDT,  Sole  Agent  Eastern  States,  320=322  Broadway,  New  York. 
E.  POWER  HELY,  Chicago  Manager,  1405  Monadnock  Bl’k,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  HANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICKS  AND  GLAZED  SAN¬ 
ITARY  WARE. 


A  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  <fc  Westminster  Bank,  Templer  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

American  orders  for  this  valuable 
book  and  subscriptions  for  the  British 
Clayworker ,  price  $2.00  a  year,  received 
by  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


By  using  the  IDEAL,  DOOR  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for.  particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 
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GRINDING  - 


POLISHING 

^BRICK. 

The  most  durable  and  nicest  brick  is  a 
squared,  ground  and  polished  vitrified  brick. 
Fora  machine  to  make  them,  with  profit  and 
advantage,  apply  to 

R.  KUNSTMAN,  c"”sKS“EdOElneer. 

Dexter  Building,  84  Adams  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


pLORIDA 

*  And  the  Sunny  South 


<  < 


BIG  FOUR 


BEST 

LINE, 


FROM 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 

PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS, 
SANDUSKY,  BENTON  HARBOR 


and  Intermediate  Points. 


Solid  Vestibuled  Trains, Elegant  Coaches, Buffet 
Parlor  Cars,  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars 


To  Cincinnati, 


Where  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with 
Solid  Trains  with  Through  Sleeping  Cars 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  ,€>ueen 
&  Crescent  Route,  and  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railway  to 

Hot  Springs.  Old  Point  Comfort 

and  all  points  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine 

and  all  points  in  Florida. 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

and  all  principal  Southern  Cities. 


Through  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  between 

SX.  I.OIIS  and  WASHINGTON 

Via  Big  Four  and  C.  &  O.  Routes. 

TOURISTS  RATES  IN  EFFECT. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  D.  B.  riartin, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Geu’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  title  and  Spciil  Chains. 

ELEVATING 

CONVEYING 

MACHINERY 

FOR  HANDLING  MATERIAL  Of  ALL  BINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

For  long  m  short  distance  Conveying. 

JIFG.  CO.  163  Wastlin9ton  St,  N.  V. 

Ohio*  Send  for  Catalogue,  i 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  7  1891. 


riore  Than  r,ooo  Now  Stand  as 


Monuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
lip  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt.  I 
flarietta,  Pa.  J 


Gkenoa,  hi. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes opdie-  machines, 

PUGMILLS,  ^--PRESSES, 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARR0WS,TRUO\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICI\0RT  I  [Er  OUTf  ITS 


The  C  lay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-FOWER- 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJOD’S  PJLTE1TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  tand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  'perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOKRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 


FACE  OF 


Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Flie-Proof,  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc. 
under  side,  address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 
GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRACOTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, III. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For  the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 


Address,  ciiAY  SJlH'lGIiH  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COLOEIPIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdenshurg.N.  Y 


CINCINNATI 

SEVER  FIFE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cemeqt,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY:  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

INortlt  American  Plioqograpl)  Co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or,  HOOSIER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


"Daily,  '  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Ar 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00 

Trains  21  and  20.. . . ,...*12:40  pm  *  2:35 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:0( 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:3E 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:4( 


Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and,T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through*  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 

To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  op  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

IVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-live  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 

Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OP  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 


- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^SB“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 


MINING 

CLAY. 


■  v 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALI.  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 


HAND«AncdH;NE  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  riould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  Sixilt  St.,  milwautee,  Wls. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  A  Firebox  BOILERS 

fi®*For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CHANDLER &TJYL0R  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  mu. 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  belleck  <&  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

BO^DEJ^,  JSEMiECK  ^  C6.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIOAGO 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalla,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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ORIGIflfUi  Ifi  DESIGN- 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 


New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  otit  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


iimr  mnni  nn  A11  kinds  and  ehaPes 

WVll  Illllll  I  \\K  made  to  order."  A  large 

(IbR  jUUULUU.  chinke mSd? o^standl 
ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 
desired. 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


R  J|EW  REPRESS 

UP  TO  DATE. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold  6  Brick  Hachine  Hold. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

GOAL  FIELDS  aRd  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 

MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 

For  full  information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


“wns  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  I. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  606  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


riETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


jg@“A  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 

ADDRESS'  D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


••• 


New  London,  Ohio. 


The  Favorite 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI, 
ad  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI™* 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Al&bam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  CLBY  |  ±  1  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Home-Seekers’  Excursions  South. 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway  has  arranged  a  series  of  Home- 
Seekers’  excursions  to  points  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  at  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip. 

The  dates  of  these  excursions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  November  6th  and  December  4th. 

Tickets  will  be  good  for  twenty  days, 
with  stop  over  privileges  in  State  to 
which  ticket  is  sold. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  visit  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  and  other  points  South. 

For  rates  and  further  information  apply 
to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 
Railway,  or  address  J.  Chisbro,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IMTIP1ETHBLE 

In  Effect  Jan.  i,  1894, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Saqdusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:05  a.  m. 

,:'No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

"•No.  21  Passenger . . 10:30  a.  m 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m, 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
"’"daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W' 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DETROIT 

DENVER 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 


PACIFIC  COAST 


SAN  FR  ANCI3CO  LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


Victor  Bicycles  have 
more  improvements  and 
give  better  satisfaction 
than  any  other  make. 


KELLS 


&  SON'S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time’-Tried  and  Ti»ae.“ 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  dirept  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  hut  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  234  up  to  10  inches. 

«®“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


KELLS  <fe  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ill,  oisrrr^.^io. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


i 


MONQN  ROUTE 


^)ToUISVIllE  NCWAlBAHYI 


w 


«“  SHORT  LINE  to 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

LUHST  flfiD  flOlRTHGUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West'Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW  ..AND.. 


NOVEL, 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 
THOROUGH  REGULATION  OP 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


Tfte  Best  Kill)  For  Yitrllylno 
Paving  buck  and  Glazing.... 


Tf!?  Columbian  Pottery 
•^land  Brick  Kiln. 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 


Radiating  heat  and  spare  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 

A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


FRANK 


J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  Is  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’ld’g.,  84  Adams  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PATE1VT  (ADJUSTABLE) 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen  Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  In  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  O., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  Harket.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


THE  HEW  SOUTH 


Write  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  of 
our  New  South  X 
and  New  South  XX 
with  or  without  our  novel  Automatic  Cutting 
Table,  and  Steam  Dies,  also  Winding  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 

Etc.  _ 

Extraet  from  Col.  J.  C.  Stribllng's  Letter  dated  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  4tb,  1894. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  and  seen  in  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market, 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 
your  X  Machine  with  a  6  h.  p.  engine  from  14,000  to  17,000  bricks  per  day,  but  can  make  more.  Your  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  tile 
as  one  could  wish.  J.  C.  STR1BLING. 


The  New  South  XX. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


J  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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THE  CLAY-  W  O  K>  T<  E  K 


Mattson  s  Improved  Dump  Wagons 


FOR 

BRICK, 

STONE, 

LIME, 

SAND, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


\IfEIGHT  about  2,500  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable, 
brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easy  as  a  two-wheel  dump  cart, 
and  brick  yard  supplies.  Send  for  price  list,  etc. 


ISAAC  MATTSON,  Wagon  Builder, 


consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick.  Made  to  carry  from  1,000  to  2,000 
The  body  runs  back  on  rollers.  Also  manufacture  a  line  of  carts,  wheelbarrows 

Northeast  Corner  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  30th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THe  PM  Portable  pad  and  Panel  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  I.ABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 
MOCK  SYSTEM. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says:  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  It 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 
all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 
I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


W^E  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P‘  ^ s? r -^t .  .  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25,  1893. 

1°  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  lake  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re- 
' now  our  people  weje  somewhat  doirbtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
n9T  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln,  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain,  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

For  particular,  addre,,  -  Per  H-  M'  Superintendent. 


P,  L.  YOUNGPBN,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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(Q.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415,773,  415,774.) 


ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston.  |  LICENCEES 

NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago.  ) 


Fit  p  MRV  CHA1N  belt,ng 

.  11.  U.  1V1C  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS 


.  .  .  APPROVED  /.yPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 


at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


No.  4  cutting;  table— machine-screw  elevator-granulator. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay- 
vorking  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
file  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILEpACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

* 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

UBTTB R  AND  CHBARBR  THAN  CAST  IRON. 


HANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  BalLBearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Woekkr.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Brick  Machines,  ! 
Pug  Mills,  •  •  • 
Disintegrators, 


...OF  THE 


L 


ATEST 
TYPE.. 


( 

( 

f  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

\ 

$ 


GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONATHAN  CREHCER’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


GEORGE  CARNELL. 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  =  -  PENN. 


*®-8eD<i  fo<  Circular  aDd  Price-List, 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent  cheaper. 


the  clay  -  w  o  k  K  K;  K' 
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STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


’$ 


int  Works, 

Aurora,  Ind. 


-THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES*" 

— - - MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  I  ress,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[xMention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPON  DENCH  SOLICITED. 


STYLE 

THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO., 
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IMCKliN  BRICK  AND 
TILE  RIRCHINE  CO., 


H 


And  many  other  important 
improvements;  it  is  a  very 
desirable  machine  to  have. 
Address  the  Manufacturers, 


Morenci,  Mich. 


m  a  VERY  LOW  PRICE. 


pOR  a  daily  output  of  12,000  to  20,000 
*  first  class  brick  it  has  no  equal. 
For  tile  it  is  superior.  With  Pug-  Mill 
as  shown  in  cut  it  has  a  positive  feed. 
Mixes  and  pugs  the  clay  thoroughly; 
making  the  output  unexcelled.  With 


CIBCDLRBS p'r"Js 

quoted  intending  pur¬ 
chasers. 


Safety  Hinged  Nose  Piece, 
Steel  Shafts, 

Extra  Long  Bearings, 
Solid  Main  Frame  and  Tub, 


I  SIM  SIZED  IMF 


V\^E  have  a  number  of  5,  6  and  7  Machines,  with  tile  or  brick  dies,  that 
v  *  we  are  going  to  sell  at  once.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


CEND  for  prices  on  the  best  Crusher  and  Disinte- 
grator  made. 


Nolan, 
Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushville, 


Brick  Michiinery. 


\VTE  have  six  of  these  Machines 
for  horse-power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


"The  Clay  -  w  o  r  iv  e>  r  . 
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LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED:  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 

Clav^ 

Dryer 


SIX  SIZES  M7XDE, 


Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is^  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


METHODS. 

"PT1?B  - 

Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


613-616  Arcade, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

CHARLES  ER1TH  &  CO.,  No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


SEND  FOR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


WHiLimjVTS’ 


CLiflYtflORRlRG 

— JVIflGf-llRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 

All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

c  rushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  <fc  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


M  F.  WILLIAMS  fr  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 


February  28, 1890. 


Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  ol  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- t0xS>tSxS>vS>tS* - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOIlH  mflJ'lUFHCTUt?Ef*S, 


} _ 248  Randolph  St-  CHICAGO,  Uih. 

We  always  Prove  It  In 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


th*  Bad. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


i  Clay  mills. 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and  ' 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


Uc, 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  G/l/EN 
ORDERS 


The  Clay  - worker 
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^  OUR  SPECIALTY.^ 

Grinding  *nd  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S""* - -f- - « - -f. - 


ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  1%  yard  Marion  Steam  Shovel.")  ("Twenty-one  Dump  Cars. 

One  V/i  yard  Bucyrus  *•  “  v  INSTOCK:  -<  Seven  Standard  and  Narrow  Guage 

One  %  yd.  Little  Gian  “  “  j  (  Locomotives. 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


- • - 


BPEOIALTIES  : 

The  |*HW  and 

Tempered  fflud  JWastdries  and 
The  f*EW  DAVTO^IAfl 

Stiff  IVIud  Briek  and  Tile  JVJaahiines. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY  40,000  TO  50,000  PER  DAY. 


-• - 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

QUAKER 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  periday. 


P  08'®* 

mcnTfo 


itezzz 


WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 

PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your  order,  as  we  can  save.you  money. 

- • - 

S.  K.  FLETCHER,  G‘TKr“t, 

Sueeessoi*  to  phETCflEE  &  TflOfJHS, 

-  HMniANIAPOl  i<s  ind. 
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fiEtflEUli  HVIP^OVED  CliflY  PULiVE^IZEp 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running:  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  flrst-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 


used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWELL  UNIYEBSflL  (HILL  00., 


Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building. 
26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets 


;  Hew  York.O.S.H. 


STEU  Slums  FOR  iiicmus. 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  -  .  .  OHIO. 


STYLE  A— 1%<YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,' about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
satalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  m^n 


8JYLI  C-%  YD 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN _ . 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

MENARD,  ILL. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  vvmen 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  he  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRIOK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
uiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DAL  IT, 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,Ofi&ce,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave. ) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana  Ave.  -f  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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HOLDS  FIRST  DBA. CD  BIGHT  FJBARS. 


Morrison’s 


Improved 


WITH  LATE  IMPROVEMENTS,!*- 

The  Best  Up=draft  Kiln  in  Use. 

Who  says  so? 

Let  us  see  what  W.  H.  Perot,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  fine 
pressed  and  ornamental  bricks  and  terra  cotta  in  the  City  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  who  has  used  them  eight  years,  says  about  our  kiln.  In  a 
letter  received  from  him  under-  date  September  15,  1894,  asking  for 
plans  with  which  to  put  up  a  new  kiln,  he  closes  as  follows: 

“Your  plan  of  kiln  is  the  only  one  I  use,  as  I  like  it  better  than 
any  I  know  of.” 

Will  you  not  write  us  and  learn  more  about  a  kiln  that  wears  so  well. 

H2gFNo  stamp  required. 


Rddfess 


B.  JVIOfWSOfi  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


ROMB,  GJL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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•$>!•  we  never  foeuow,  we  are  aeways  eeaders  i«s> 

The  POTTS  IRON  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE  doc  snot  differ  in  principle  from  the  wood 
machine.  It  is  a  high  grade  machine.  One  that  is  well  and  strongly  built.  We  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  it. 
Try  one. 

-  - FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS,  WRITE  — - 

C  fr  A  POTTS  &  CO ,  420  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 
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STANDARD  DRY  GRINDING  PANS, 

standard  wet  grinding  pans, 

REVOLVING  AND  STA'I  IONARY. 

IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES.  OVER  AND  UNDERGEAR. 

Fisher  Engine  Foundrv  and  Machine  Works 

Established  1857.  WM.  EISNER,  Proprietor, 

23d,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

FOR  FIRE  CLAY,  SHALE,  GRAVEL,  LIMESTONE,  LIME,  SAND,  CEMENT. 
FERTILIZERS,  BUILDING  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  STEEL  WORKS, 

GLASS  WORKS,  PAINT  WORKS,  ETC. 


We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter;  also  Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  Houlds. 

Holi  bathes.  Shears,  Engines  and  Special  IWaehinery. 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  flaterial  to  be  ground  and  capacity  required. 


The  C  l  a  y  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r. 


New  Brick  Machinery 


For 


1894 


and 


1895. 


(Penfield  No.  6  Auger  Brick  Machine  and  No.  8  Down  Cutting  Board  Delivery  Table.) 


(Penfield  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.) 

(D-3  Model.) 

FOR  FVI.L,  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 


(Penfield  Semi-Automatic  Power  Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 


J.  W  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


Clay  Working  Machinery 
of  all  Kinds. 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


Send  ^ 
For  J 
^  Details.  ^ 


(Penfield  Automatic  Cutter  and  Separator  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 


The  clay-worker. 
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The 

March  of... 
Progress, 


We  don’t  follow  it; 
We  LEAD  the  van! 


DUKIXG  the  past  year,  we 
have  added  to  our  list  more 
new  and  improved  Clayworking 
Machinery  than  any  other  con¬ 
cern  in  existence.  Furthermore, 
we  expect  to  continue  enlarging 
our  list  from  time  to  time,  as  im¬ 
provements  may  suggest  them¬ 
selves  or  the  demands  of  the  trade 
require. 

Our  Aim 

Is  to  be  able  to  equip  any 
clayworker  with  anything  and 

everything  required  for  the  manufacture  r  f  brick  from  any 
kind  of  clay  suitable  tor  brickmaking  purposes.  The  large 
number  of  complete  plants  we  have  equipped  lor  brick¬ 
making  by  the  different  processes  is  one  of  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  our  success  in  realizing  this  object. 


(Penfield  Special  Clay  Grinding  Mill.) 


(Penfield  Vibrating  Screen.) 

IF  YOU  WANT (No.  3  End  Dumping  Clay  Car.) 

Unprejudiced  advice  and  first  class  goods,  the  latest  and  best,  address,  for  particulars, 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.-^-  WILLOUCHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A.. 
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OUR  SRBCIARTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAMES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  Qalt’Tx'"'’ 
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The  Clay-worker 


A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  A  N  DER50N 


Aur  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 
^  No  out  side  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY ;  simple  in  construction 
and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that  shown 
in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  prices,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  beginning,  and 
make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit 
and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 

- - 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  season 
has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  eight  diflerent  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one,  and  vve  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson  superior  to 
any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  all  stones,  of 
which, unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  great  many  to  contend  with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 
Willis  Privett,  Manager. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE. 


THE  mm  foundry  &  WIDE  WORKS,  -  -  HiWrson,  Indiana 
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That  the  Martin 

....JTachinery  is  Reliable 
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J Practical  7i ri c lcm ulcers  Pronounce  Our  Letter  “Jl”  a  Perfect 

Success. 


FULL  INFORMATION  ON  APPLICATION 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 


5 


LA. N PA. S T15U,  PA.. 


INCORPORATED 
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'The  c  iv  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


A  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


He  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  Hladiioe. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^2 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables.  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  Chav  -  w  o  r  k:  r  r 
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- AFTER - - 

We  make  every  thing  used  on  the  brick  yard.  We  can  save  you  money.  No  com¬ 
missions  to  be  paid.  We  are  manufacturers. 


AUTOMATIC  BOTTOM  DUHPtCARS. 


SIDE  DUflP  CAR. 


DISINTEGRATORS  and  STONE 
SEPARATORS.  12  Sizes. 


MOULD  SANDERS. 


AUGER  BRICK  and  TILE  MACHINES. 


WINDING  DRUHS. 


Having  Chilled  Wheels. 


Having  Chilled  Wheels. 


PUG  MILLS  For  Soft  Clay. 


BARROWS  For  Brick  or  Tile.  For  Either  Hachine  or  Hand.  For  Brick  or  Tile. 


II  TE  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  to  quote  prices. 

*  ™  We  are  prepared  to  make  estimates  on  complete 
plants  of  any  desired  capacity. 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


420  West  Washington  St., 
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The:  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r 


THIS  Machine  will  do  what  no  other  Re-press  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  It  will  ACTUALLY  REPRESS  THE  SIGH  that  rises 
in  the  bosom  of  weary  brickmakers,  caused  by  inferior  machinery. 
These  machines  are  fully  guaranteed.  Address, 


ALL  OF  OUR  MACHINERY  IS  BALL  AND  PIN  BEARING  *"»•••• 

GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery, 

J.  W.  HEISER  &  CO.,  manotactnrers  ol  CLflYWORKlllG  PCHINERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  c 


W  O  R  K  R  R  . 
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The  “CLEVELAND 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


For  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick. 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical. 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship . 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Don't  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 

PUG  MIFFS  TIIA.T  PUG  THIS  CLAY. 


These  I  ug  ivlills  are  made  in  various  sizes,  if  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one.  M  y 

Don  t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working-  Machinery 

IT  WILL 


address 


E.  1VI. 


&  CO., 


GA.LION,  OHIO. 


T  T  I  E  CL,  A  Y  =  w  O  R  PC  E  R  . 
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Auger  Brick  Hachine. 


Brick:  Machines, 

( Drushers , 
Complete  Outfits , 


Circulars  Free. 


- • 

Automatic  Cutters, 
Bug  Mills, 

Ui  sin  tegra  tors  • 

— - - - — — — • 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker.] 


9 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a 
cut  of  which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class 
now  offered  to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R 


The  BUCYRUS  ST|ARVE^EL 

It  Has  Never  Flailed,  Nor  Never  Will ! 

YYf|_|\7  ^  Because  it  distributes  its  radiation  with  the  same  uniformity  as  the  sun’s  rays.  It  only  diflers  from  ihe 
YV  III  •  heat  0f  the  soiar  body  in  its  intensity.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  construct  the  Bucyrus 
Steam  Tunnel  Drier,  and  it  is  useless  to  argue  that  it  is  not  the  correct  principle,  for  no  experienced  elayworker  can  or 
will  deny  that  the  sun’s  rays,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  the  best  mode  of  drying  clays.  Its  only  weakness  is  its  inability 
to  do  the  work  rapidly.  We  substitute  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Drier,  using  natural  principles  only,  adding  thereto 
sufficient  heat  to  do  the  work  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time. 
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-  New  Castle,  Pa.,  December  26,  1893. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  write  you  for  some  time  as  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  Tunnel  Dryer  you  put  in  for  me  about 
two  years  ago.  It  does  all  I  could  expect  of  It.  It  makes  15,000  brick  per  day  (that  is  the  capacity  of  my  dryer).  I  have  not  stopped  one  hour  on 
account  of  my  brick  not  being  dry.  I  think  the  cost  of  drying  by  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  process  I  have  seen. 

Yours  truly,  M.  S.  MARQUIS. 


The  Frey-Sheckler  go.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Galesburg,  III.,  January  10,  1894. 


Gentlemen  The  Dry  House  at  our  works,  put  up  for  us  last  June,  has  been  another  of  those  perfect  things  constructed  by  the  Frey-Sheckler 
Co.  Constructed  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  our  exhaust  steam  during  the  day  time  and  live  steam  during  the  night,  it  has  been  a  perfect  dryer. 
Contemplated  to  hold  our  brick  forty-eight  hours,  it  has  been  the  very  best  dryer  in  the  country,  and  made  a  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  to  us  of  50  cents 
to  60  cents  per  1,000,  paying  the  cost  of  Dryer  in  one  year.  With  addition  of  extra  steam  for  daytime  we  can  dry  125,000  in  twenty-four  hours.  We 
take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  virtues  of  the  Dryer.  With  respect,  GALESBURG  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO 

Per  Albert  Warren,  Sup’t. 


Y 


We  Solicit  Correspondence  From  All  Hriclt makers 


THE  FREY=5HECKLER  CO., 

- 4  BUILDERS  K - 

Bucyrus ,  Ohio,  !!•  S.  A* 


Send  for  Catalogue 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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WE  STUDY  TO  PLEASE. 


0  Few  Siidples 


Just  to  give  you 
an  idea.  That’s 
All. 


No.  i  Giant  Machine  and  Automatic  Table. 


Reduction  rtill. 


Octagon  Revolving  Clay  Screens. 


Clay  Conveyors. 


Clay  Elevators. 


The  FRJBY-SHBCKLBR  CO.,  -  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  ZJ.  S.  A.. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery.  Also  builders  of  the  Celebrated  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 

i  -Send  for  Catalogues. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y=  W  O  R  K  E  R. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Be  lorn  Baneastet*  five., 


PHI  LHDELPH  I  A,  PENN.  •+ 


o^a 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 

CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- ^.JST  3D - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •+•  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CASTINGS  OF  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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DRYER  CARS. 


•  •  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 

We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 

CRABBERS  BROTHERS 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Beloou  Imneastet*  five., 

•+•  PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN.  •+» 
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Clipped  from 


The  Berlin 


News 


The  Berlin  Brick  Co.,  Marcus  h 
Jacobs,  proprietor,  have  agaii 
beaten  their  record  for  a  singl 
machine  brick  making  yard.  Apri 


1 6th,  they  began  brick  making  and 
during  the  season,  which  closed 
October  29th,  they  made  7,050,000 
brick,  beating  their  own  record  of 
last  year  by  207,000.  The  machine 
used  on  the  yard  is  the  New  Haven 
horizontal,  made  by  the  McLagon 
Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven.  There 
was_noi.  a  single  holur,S|  lost  time 


on  account  of  breakage,  during 


season  s  wor 


Mr.  ond  Mrs.  N.  Albert  Hooker 

11  t£*  <■  Tf-p  /Oil 


With  this  one  Machine  only,  over  37,000,000 
brick  have  been  made  in  the  past  six  seasons. 

For  other  reports,  write 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 


/ 
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Wonder  Machinery. 


Big-  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

esrsend  for  Ho.  u  catalogue  for  furtlter  particulars.  Frankfort,  inl>. 


.  .  . . . 

Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity,  25,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile  Machine  ;  capacity 
8,000  to  12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in  propor¬ 
tion)  per  day.  Makes  from  3  to  15  inch. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Mill,  Single  Geared, 
25,000  to  35,000  Brick  Daily  Capacity. 


Dec.,  1894. 
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ADAM  J.  WECKLER, 

„  Divf.rsy  and  Clybourn  Aves. 

Telephone. 

WECKLER  BRICK  CO., 

_  Western  and  Addison  Aves. 

Telephone. 

WECKLER-PRUSSING  BRICK  CO. 

Blue  Island,  III. 

Telephone.  ’ 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

517  Ogden  Building,  34  Clark  St. 
TELEPHONE  5044. 


! 


•ft  DRYING  SAND  MOLD  BRICK.  * 

C.  HENNEKE  President.  TELEPHONE  737-2. 

F-  VOGT,  Secretary 

ST CO., 

manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 


pillwaokee  Cream  Colored  Brick. 


Chicago,  July  18,  1894. 

WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago, 

Gentlemen:— We  have  had  one  of  your  twelve  track  dryers  in  use 
for  nearly  two  years  and  two  six  track  dryers  for  more  than  one 
year.  Since  you  have  improved  these  dryers  by  means  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  tank  and  pump  system,  we  are  drying  175  to  180  M  bricks  per 
day,  with  a  saving  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  steam  used  under  the  old 
system.  It  is  possible  to  dry  up  to  200  M  brick  every  24  hours,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  ware,  and  we  have  done  this  on  several  occasions 
when  we  were  compelled  to  run  overtime. 

Our  experience  with  other  dryers  formerly  used  on  our  plant  and 
the  results  obtained  by  other  manufacturers  in  this  neighborhood 
with  hot  air  and  Are  dryers,  compels  us  to  say  that  in  our  estimation 
your  dryers  are  more  economical  and  show  better  results  than  any 
we  have  seen.  We  use  two  hollers  5x18  feet  for  these  dryers  and  at 
times  have  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  steam  used  to  prevent  getting 
the  bricks  too  dry.  Pressure  carried  85  pounds. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WECKLER-PRUSSING  BRICK  CO., 

Alexander  Prussing,  tecr etary 


J  Office  and  Yards  :  496-510  Clement  Ave.,  17th  Ward. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  30,  1893. 

WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

!  Gentlemen :— In  regard  to  your  inquiry,  how  we  like  the  exhaust 

pump  put  in  for  our  dryer  last  Spring,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  same 
works  to  our  entire  satisfaction  ;  in  fact  could  work  no  better  and 
what  is  more,  has  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  fuel.  It  gives  us  also  great 
l  satisfaction  to  say  on  this  occasion,  that  your  dryer,  after  using  same 
0  three  seasons,  works  as  nicely  as  ever  and  we  are  fully  convinced 
\  that  we  have  the  best  dryer  in  the  market  to-day.  Last  year  we  felt 
0  a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether  we  really  had  the  best  dryer,  for  other 
parties,  who  tried  to  sell  their  dryers  here,  made  such  high  claims 
for  same  in  every  respect,  that,  if  realized,  they  would  put  your  dry¬ 
er  in  the  shade.  Since  then  two  dryers  of  different  makes,  were  put 
in  different  yards  here,  Just  those  dryers,  for  which  these  claims  were 

(made.  One  of  them  proved  a  complete  failure,  drying  about  20,000 
brick  per  day,  instead  of  60,000,  and  It  will  have  to  be  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  some  other  dryer,  and  the  second  did  not  work  until 
same  was  materially  changed,  and  we  have  all  reasons  to  congratu- 

Jlate  ourselves  to  have  hit  on  the  right  dryer  in  the  first  place.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  show  your  dryer  to  any  interested  parties  who  may 
visit  our  yards.  Yours  very  truly,  Standard  Brick  Co., 

/y  F.  Vogt,  Sec’y. 


TENNESSEE 


T 


Labahn  Brick  Company, 


{Manufacturers  of 

BUILDING  BRICK. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:— MONTAGUE  BLOCK 


W.  M.  LASLEY,  general  manager. 


ROOMS  1  A  3. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  3,  1894. 
The  WOLFF  DRYER  COMPANY, iChicago,  Ills., 

Gentlemen:— We  have  thoroughly  tested  your  Iron  Clad  Dryer 
put  in  for  us  recently,  consisting  of  three  (3)  tunnels  of  three  (3) 
tracks  each;  tunnels  being  eight-three  (83)  feet  long,  and  it  is  giving 
us  entire  satifaction.  We  are  drying  forty  thousand  (40,000)  paving 
blocks  per  day,  in  size  2%x4%x9)4.  Our  brick  come  from  (the  dryer 
perfectly  dry,  without  checks,  warp  or  twist. 

It  is  a  decided  improvement  over  our  old  method  of  direct  heat 
flue  dryer  and  we  are  drying  more  and  better  brick  with  it  than  we 
did  with  our  old  system,  nine  (9)  tunnels,  three  (3)  tracks  in  each 
tunnel. 

We  adopted  your  system  after  investigating  others  and  can  re¬ 
commend  it.  Yours  truly, 

TENNESSEE  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

W.  M.  Lasley,  Gen.  Man. 


f 

* 


YARD: — Lansing,  III.,  Panhandler.  R. 
OFFICE: — 159  La  Salle  St.,  Room  97. 


TELEPHONE:— Main  4132. 

Box  408,  Builders' and  Traders1  Exchange. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  September  7, 1894. 
WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Gentlemen— The  four  tunnel  dryer,  sixteen  tracks,  which  you 
built  for  us  to  dry  90  M  brinks  daily,  did  the  work  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  Recently  jve  concluded  to  increase  our  capacity  which 
we  could  do  with  very  little  expense,  providing  we  could  dry  the  ex¬ 
tra  quantity. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  you  mastered  the  situation  by  adding 
your  late  improvements  which  cost  very  little  extra,  and  we  are  now 
enabled  to  dry  112  M  bricks  as  easily  and  with  no  more  expense  than 
the  cost  of  drying  90  M,  and  we  feel  confident  that  If  we  were  to  run 
10  hours  daily,  instead  of  eight  as  we  are  now  doing,  that  the  drying 
capacity  is  ample  to  thoroughly  dry  the  entire  output.  We  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  commending  your  dryer  to  all  brick  manufacturers 
in  need  of  an  economical  system  of  drying  their  clay  product. 

Yours  respectfully  LABAHN  BRICK  CO., 

John  F.  Labahn,  Pres. 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 


WOLiFF  Df*YE$  CO., 


358  Dearborn  St. 
Room  304, 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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